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PREFACE. 


IT  WILL  be  found  that  this,  the  seventeenth  volume  of  Kansas 
Historical  Collections,  is  one  of  the  best  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  state  so  far  published.  Some  years  ago  it  was  believed 
that  a volume  of  interesting,  separate  articles  of  moderate  length 
on  the  early  history  of  Kansas,  would  be  impossible  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. But  this  volume  will  be  found  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence 
set  and  maintained  by  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  for  its 
Collections. 

The  article  on  Wild  Bill  at  Rock  Creek  station  on  the  old  Oregon 
trail,  was  made  necessary  by  the  preposterous  account  recently 
published  on  that  subject.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a plain,  em- 
phatic statement  of  this  historic  event  because  of  these  misrepre- 
sentations. Kansas  reveres  and  honors  her  heroic  pioneers.  And 
James  Butler  Hickok  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  these. 

Western  Kansas  comes  into  her  own  in  this  volume.  A knowledge 
of  Fort  Wallace  and  its  relation  to  the  frontier,  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  Indian  border  which  at  that  time  extended 
from  Texas  to  the  Canadian  line.  The  heart  and  center  of  that 
frontier  was  Kansas  and  what  is  now  Oklahoma.  Military  opera- 
tions centered  around  Fort  Wallace  for  a long  period.  This  is  the 
first  effort  to  give  a complete  account  of  that  important  military 
post  and  its  relation  to  the  Western  frontier. 

The  contributions  of  George  W.  Brown  to  this  volume  are  of  the 
first  importance.  Mr.  Brown  was  a fine  soldier  for  the  Union. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  service  in  the  army  he  became  a frontiers- 
man. He  helped  exterminate  the  buffalo  and  his  account  of  that 
event  is  one  of  the  best  which  has  been  written  by  any  one.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  style  of  Mr.  Brown  is  direct  and  sincere.  He 
is  a plain,  honest  man,  and  writes  as  he  fought — to  the  point.  Mr. 
Brown  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  National  Soldiers’  Home  at  Leaven- 
worth. 

There  is  a good  account  of  the  great  cattle  days  of  Kansas.  At 
that  time  cattle  driven  into  Kansas  for  shipment  often  numbered 
600,000  head  a year.  It  is  one  of  the  unique  features  of  Kansas 
history  as  well  as  an  episode  in  national  development,  and  is  well 
treated. 
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“Kansas  in  American  Novel  and  Short  Story”  is  a careful  review 
of  literature  as  it  affects  our  state  and  students  will  find  it  of  value. 

The  exact  location  and  marking  of  the  Old  Oregon  Trail  through 
Kansas  has  not  been  systematically  taken  up.  The  article  of  Mr. 
Smith  on  the  location  of  the  old  trail  through  Pottawatomie  county 
is  the  beginning  of  that  work.  Other  counties  will  have  attention 
in  future  volumes. 

The  posthumous  article  of  the  late  Colonel  Harvey  will  be  found 
of  exceptional  interest,  and  the  biography  of  Colonel  Harvey,  writ- 
ten by  Thomas  Amory  Lee,  is  fully  up  to  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Lee’s  literary  work. 

The  other  articles  in  this  volume  are  of  first  importance  and  they 
will  throw  a new  light  on  the  history  of  this  great  state. 

The  Society  assumes  no  responsibility  for  statements  in  theses 
worked  out  for  degrees.  Nor  for  entire  accuracy  of  historical  state- 
ments made  in  these  theses.  They  are  in  the  main  correct,  but 
minor  inaccuracies  may  be  found  in  them.  They  should  be  checked 
carefully  by  students  doing  research  work. 

William  E.  Connelley,  Secretary. 
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WILD  BILL— JAMES  BUTLER  HICKOK 

By  William  E.  Connelley, 

Secretary  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

DAVID  COLBERT  McCANLES  AT  ROCK  CREEK. 

DAVID  COLBERT  McCANLES  was  born  in  Iredell  county,  North  Caro- 
lina, November  30,  1828.  It  is  claimed  that  his  great-grandfather,  David 
McCanles,  came  from  Scotland  and  settled  in  North  Carolina  in  1770.  It  is 
said  that  his  grandfather,  David  McCanles,  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolution, 
but  no  record  of  that  fact  has  been  found.  His  father  was  James  McCanles, 
who  moved  to  Watauga  county,  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  fiddler,  school 
teacher,  and  cabinet  maker.  Watauga  county  is  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Appalachian  mountain  range.  It  is  a country  of  high  mountains,  steep  and 
rugged  hills,  precipitous  cliffs,  swift  flowing  streams,  deep  forestland  narrow' 
valleys. 

McCanles  was  sent  to  private  schools,  and  finally  to  a military  academy,  ob- 
taining an  elementary  but  superficial  education.  Upon  his  return  from  this 
military  institution  he  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff  of  Watauga  county,  and 
was  finally  elected  sheriff.  In  most  Southern  states  the  sheriff  collects  the 
taxes,  and  to  do  this  he  rides  over  the  country  calling  on  each  and  every  tax- 
payer for  the  amount  which  he  owes.  In  this  way  he  soon  becomes  familiar 
with  the  condition  of  the  people  and  establishes  a personal  acquaintance  with 
wery  citizen.  McCanles  enjoyed  this  intercourse  with  his  fellows.  It  was 
,vith  keen  delight  that  he  engaged  in  the  strenuous  sports  of  the  people. 
These  were  horse  racing,  cockfighting,  foot  racing,  wrestling,  shooting  matches, 
rough  dancing  in  the  mountain  cabins,  and  fist-and-skull  fighting. 

In  these  sports  McCanles  was  a leader.  He  had  an  imperious  temper,  and 
he  would  brook  no  restraint  or  interference  in  any  of  his  plans,  his  inclinations, 
or  his  desires.  His  life  had  molded  him  into  a man  with  an  utter  disregard 
for  trouble  or  danger.  He  was  of  magnificent  physique,  weighing  something 
more  than  two  hundred  pounds.  He  felt  a physical  superiority  over  men, 
having  rarely  been  defeated  in  a personal  encounter.  He  came  to  regard  him- 
self as  invincible.  One  in  position  to  know  said  of  him  that  he  was  a past 
master  at  all  the  early-day  forms  of  sport,  and  came  out  victor  in  nearly  every 
trial  of  strength.  His  main  diversions  were  fallen  women,  horse  racing,  gam- 
bling, wrestling,  boxing,  rough-and-tumble  fighting,  dog  fighting,  and  drink- 
ing. He  was  what  the  mountaineers  called  “a  rough  customer,”  overbearing 
and  intolerant. 

In  1849  McCanles  married  Miss  Mary  Green,  of  a Revolutionary  family, 
resident  also  in  Watauga  county.  There  was  no  better  family  in  North  Caro- 
lina than  this  Green  family. 

His  family  and  friends  have  said  that  when  intelligence  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  at  Pike’s  Peak  trickled  into  the  ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Great 
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Smoky  mountains,  McCanles  determined  to  leave  the  land  of  his  birth  and 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  Great  West.  He  was  deputy  sheriff  from  1852  to  1856 
under  Jack  Horton,  the  sheriff.  In  1856  he  announced  himself  a candidate  for 
sheriff  against  Horton  and  was  elected.  This  step  was  in  violation  of  his 
word  to  Horton,  and  resulted  in  fierce  personal  physical  encounters  and  terrific 
struggles  between  the  two  men.  He  held  the  office  of  sheriff  until  the  sixth 
day  of  January,  1859',  when  he  absconded.  He  left  Watauga  county  on  that 
night  with  a woman  not  his  wife,  as  witness  the  following  account  of  the  mat- 
ter taken  from  the  “History  of  Watauga  County,  North  Carolina,  with 
Sketches  of  Prominent  Families,”  by  John  Preston  Arthur,  Richmond,  Va. 
(Everett  Waddey  Co.,  1915) : 

“ ‘Cobb’  McCanless. — David  Colvert  McCanless  was  a son  of  James  Mc- 
Canless, whose  wife  was  a Miss  Alexander,  said  to  have  been  nearly  related  to 
Hon.  Mack  Robbins,  former  congressman  from  Statesville.  James  McCanless 
came  from  Iredell  county  to  Shull’s  Mills  and  resided  near  the  present  Robbins 
hotel  at  that  place.  James  was  a man  of  education  and  taught  school  where 
Mrs.  Martha  Phipps  now  lives.  He  was  also  a cabinetmaker,  some  of  his  work 
being  still  preserved.  James  and  his  brother,  David,  of  Burnsville,  were  both 
‘fine  fiddlers.’  For  some  reason  now  unknown  Phillip  Shull  refused  to  grind 
James’  corn  for  him  on  his  mill.  This  mill,  built  about  1835,  was  washed  away 
about  1861,  and  never  replaced,  though  the  neighborhood  still  retains  its  name. 
McCanless  went  before  a magistrate  and  got  the  usual  penalty  for  such  re- 
fusal to  grind  corn  without  good  excuse.  Shull  still  refused,  and  McCanless 
still  collected  the  penalty  till  at  last  Shull  gave  in.  Colvert  was  always  called 
‘Colb’  or  ‘Cobb,’  and  he  was  Jack  Horton’s  deputy  when  the  former  was  sheriff 
from  1852  to  1856.  It  was  then  that  ‘Colb’  announced  himself  as  a candidate 
against  Horton.  It  is  said  that  the  oral  duel  that  then  ensued,  on  Meat  camp, 
was  fierce.  ‘Colb’  ran  and  won.  He  and  Horton  had  frequent  fist  fights,  both 
being  powerful  men  physically — Horton,  of  medium  height,  but  thick  set, 
and  McCanless  tall  and  well-proportioned.  McCanless  was  a strikingly  hand- 
some man  and  a well-behaved,  useful  citizen  till  he  became  involved  with  a 
woman  not  his  wife,  after  which  he  fell  into  evil  courses.  As  sheriff  he  was 
tax  collector,  and  also  had  in  his  hands  claims  in  favor  of  J.  M.  Weath,  a 
Frenchman,  who  sold  goods  throughout  this  section  in  job  lots.  As  there  was 
no  homestead  then,  whatever  an  officer  could  find  in  a defendant’s  possession 
was  subject  to  levy  and  sale.  January  1,  1859,  came  and  soon  afterwards 
came  also  a representative  from  Weath  for  a settlement  with  McCanless. 

“On  the  morning  of  January  6th  ‘Colb’  set  out  for  Boone,  accompanied  by 
Levi  L.  Coffey,  a near  neighbor,  then  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  ‘Colb’ 
told  Weath’s  man  that  he  had  made  many  collections  for  Weath,  but  had 
offsets  against  some  of  them  and  could  settle  the  balance  due  only  by  an 
interview  with  Weath  himself.  Therefore,  he  would  join  Weath’s  man  at 
Blowing  Rock  the  following  morning  and  go  with  him  to  Statesville.  He  and 
Jack  Horton,  who  was  on  McCanless’  official  bond,  then  took  a ride  together, 
after  which  Horton  sold  his  horse  to  one  of  the  Hardins  and  McCanless  im- 
mediately bought  the  same  horse  for  the  exact  price  Hardin  had  paid  for  it. 
During  the  same  day  McCanless  conveyed  certain  real  estate  to  his  brother, 
J.  Leroy  McCanless.  Subsequently,  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1859,  J.  L.  Mc- 
Canless conveyed  the  same  land  to  Jack  or  John  Horton,  and  on  that  day 
Jack  Horton  conveyed  it  to  Smith  Coffey.  In  a suit  between  Calvin  j. 
Cowles  against  Coffey  it  was  alleged,  and  so  found  by  the  jury,  that  these  con- 
veyances from  D.  C.  to  J.  L.  McCanless  and  from  him  to  Jack  Horton  had 
been  given  to  defraud  the  creditors  of  D.  C.  McCanless  (88  N.  C.  Rep.,  p. 
341).  Horton  is  said  also  to  have  secured  McCanless’  saddle  pockets  with 
many  claims  in  them  against  various  people  in  Watauga  county,  these  pockets 
having  been  left  by  McCanless  in  a certain  store  in  Boone  for  that  very  pur- 
pose, thus  securing  Horton  as  far  as  possible  from  loss  by  reason  of  his 
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liability  on  McCanless’  official  bond.  McCanless  also  had  the  proceeds  of  a 
claim  which  as  sheriff  he  held  against  Wilson  Burleson,  who  then  lived  near 
Bull  Scrape,  now  Montezuma,  Avery  county.  This  money  was  due  to  J.  M. 
Weath  also,  and  which,  for  safe-keeping,  had  been  placed  by  McCanless 
with  Jacob  Rintels  in  Boone,  in  whose  store  Col.  W.  L.  Bryan  was  then 
clerking,  then  known  as  the  Jack  Horton  Old  Store.  Late  that  sixth  of 
January  McCanless  called  on  Rintels  for  the  money,  with  the  request  that 
as  much  as  possible  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver.  This  was  done.  McCanless 
then  started  on  the  road  to  Wilkes  county,  where  he  claimed  he  was  to  pay 
the  money  over  to  Robert  Hayes  on  an  execution,  having  told  Levi  Coffey 
not  to  wait  for  him,  as  he  was  not  going  to  return  home  that  night.  But 
instead  of  continuing  on  to  Wilkes,  McCanless  went  only  as  far  as  Three  Forks 
church,  where  he  doubled  back  and  went  up  the  Jack  Hodges  creek  and 
through  the  Hodges  gap  to  Shull’s  Mills,  where  he  was  joined  by  a woman. 
They  went  together  to  Johnson  City,  where  their  horses  and  saddles  and 
bridles  were  sold  to  Joel  Dyer.  There  they  took  the  train  for  the  West. 
After  D.  C.  McCanless  had  been  away  several  months,  J.  L.  McCanless,  his 
brother,  followed  him,  but  soon  returned  and  took  West  with  him  D.  C. 
McCanless’  wife,  who  was  born  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  Greene,  her  children, 
her  father  and  mother  and  his  own  sisters,  who  had  married  Amos  Greene  and 
Isaac  Greene,  sons  of  Joseph  Greene. 

“ 'Wild  Bill’  Kills  McCanless. — News  came  to  Watauga  during  the  Civil 
War  that  'Colb’  McCanless  had  been  killed  in  Kansas,  but  it  was  not  till  1883 
that  the  details  became  known.  But  in  that  year  D.  M.  Kelsey  published  'Our 
Pioneer  Heroes  and  Their  Daring  Deeds’  (pp.  481,  et  seq.),  Scannel,  publishers, 
from  which  the  following  facts  were  gleaned:  That  what  was  known  as  the 
McCanless  gang  were  impressing  horses  in  Kansas,  as  they  claimed,  for  the 
Confederate  government,  but  in  reality  for  themselves.  James  Butler  Hicok, 
otherwise  known  as  'Wild  Bill,’  was  connected  with  a stage  line  at  Rock 
Creek,  fifty  miles  west  of  Topeka,  Kan.  There  he  occupied  a 'dugout,’  the 
back  and  two  sides  of  which  were  formed  of  earth  of  the  hillside,  into  which 
a thatched  cabin  had  been  built.  There,  also,  on  the  16th  day  of  December, 
1861,  in  a fight  with  ten  of  McCanless’  gang,  all  but  two  of  the  latter  were 
killed  by  'Wild  Bill’  and  his  friends.  Among  those  killed  are  mentioned  Jim 
and  Jack  McCanless.  It  is  supposed  that  one  of  these  was  David  Colvert 
McCanless.  J.  LeRoy  McCanless  is  now  living  at  Florence,  Colo.,  as  a good 
citizen  and  highly  respected  man.  Rev.  W.  C.  Franklin,  their  nephew,  resides 
at  Altamont.”  (See  pp.  194,  195,  196.) 

In  the  same  volume  there  is  an  account  of  Shull’s  Mills  and  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  they  -were  located.  It  is  said  there  that:  "It  was  from  this 

neighborhood,  also,  that  Cobb  McCanles  [David  Colbert  McCanles]  rode 
to  Boone  with  young  Levi  L.  Coffey  on  that  January  morning  in  1859,  where 
he  was  confronted  with  the  agent  of  the  Weyeth’s,  for  whom  he  had  been  col- 
lecting money,  but  to  return  that  night  and  take  the  fatal  step  of  absconding 
with  trust  funds  from  which  there  was  no  return.”  (See  pp.  223,  224.) 

When  McCanles  and  Sarah  Shull  (Kate  Shell)  left  Shull’s  Mills  they  went 
together  to  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  to  the  railroad.  There  they  sold  their  horses, 
saddles , and  bridles  to  one  Joel  Dyer.  Then  they  took  a train  for  the  West. 
At  St.  Louis  they  embarked  on  a steamboat  for  Leavenworth,  Kan.  At 
Leavenworth  McCanles  secured  equipment  for  a trip  across  the  plains,  pur- 
chasing oxen,  wagons,  implements,  and  supplies.  The  outfit  which  he  built  up 
was  one  of  the  best  which  ever  set  out  for  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  it  was 
destined  to  stop  far  short  of  the  goal  for  which  it  had  been  assembled.  As 
McCanles  journeyed  over  the  Oregon  Trail,  he  met  many  people  returning 
from  the  Pike’s  Peak  country.  They  all  told  a story  of  discouragement  in 
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connection  with  the  gold  fields  there.  Gold  was  indeed  to  be  found  in  those 
regions,  but  in  small  quantities,  and  after  much  labor,  they  said. 

By  the  time  McCanles  had  reached  the  valley  of  the  Blue  river,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  seek  some  different  enterprise  than  that  of  gold  digging. 
When  he  arrived  at  Rock  Creek  Station  on  the  Oregon  Trail  he  halted.  Rock 
creek  is  in  Jefferson  county  (then  called  Jones  county),  Nebraska.  It  flows 
into  the  Little  Blue  river  from  the  north,  and  is  about  six  miles  east  of  Fair- 
bury,  the  county  seat.  The  Oregon  Trail  crossed  Rock  creek  in  section  twenty- 


DAVID  COLBERT  McCANLES. 
(Killed  sit  Rock  Creek  Station  by  Wild  Bill.) 


six,  township  two  north,  range  three  east.  Newton  Glenn  owned  a ranch  on 
the  west  side  of  Rock  creek  at  this  station  on  the  Oregon  Trail,  which  was 
known  as  Rock  Creek  Station.  Glenn  was  willing  to  sell,  and  McCanles 
immediately  purchased  this  ranch  and  station.  The  ranch  was  later  known 
as  the  West  Rock  Creek  ranch,  and  was  the  only  one  at  that  time  on  Rock 
creek. 

McCanles  soon  found  that  his  location  was  deficient  in  some  things,  the 
principal  one  being  the  lack  of  a sufficient  supply  , of  good  water.  During  the 
summer  he  built  a ranchhouse  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  wdiere  he  dug  a 
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well  which  furnished  an  abundance  of  water.  He  also  built  a toll  bridge 
over  Rock  creek,  which  paid  him  handsomely.  The  east-side  ranch  house  was 
called  Elkhorn  Station,  and  a pair  of  huge  elk  antlers  was  nailed  above  the 
main  entrance.  McCanles  used  this  station  for  the  Overland  mail,  stage  and 
pony  express  business,  sending  the  freight  wagons  and  the  emigrant  trains 
across  the  creek  to  the  Rock  Creek  Station.  But  the  entire  establishment  was 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Rock  Creek  Station. 

Sarah  Shull  knew  that  the  wife  and  family  of  McCanles  were  coming  on 
from  North  Carolina  in  the  very  near  future.  She  had  doubtless  been  assured 
they  would  not  follow.  When  told  of  their  coming  she  was  powerless  to  pre- 
vent it.  But  fury  ran  riot  through  her  soul.  She  had  then  her  first  serious 
break  with  McCanles. 

At  the  time  of  her  arrival  at  Rock  Creek  with  McCanles  Sarah  Shull  was 
voluptuous  and  beautiful.  She  was  about  twenty-six.  She  was  very  fair. 
She  had  fine  blue  eyes  and  a mass  of  dark  hair.  She  was  always  neat  and 
tidy,  well  dressed,  and  her  conduct  would  not  have  been  suspected  from  her 
manner,  for  she  was  reserved  and  somewhat  shy  in  company.  But  she  had 
decision  and  self-reliance.  Her  relations  with  McCanles  were  of  long  standing. 
Those  who  made  advances  to  her  at  Rock  Creek  found  that  she  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  She  was  steadfast  in  her  devotion  to  McCanles.  Later,  conditions 
were  to  change,  another  man  was  to  appear,  and  everything  was  to  be  upset. 

After  McCanles  had  established  himself  at  Rock  Creek  J.  L.  McCanles,  a 
brother,  together  with  the  family  of  D.  C.  McCanles,  James  Woods,  a cousin, 
and  Billie  Hughes,  an  orphan  boy,  left  Watauga  county  for  Nebraska.  This 
was  evidently  by  arrangement  made  by  McCanles  with  his  brother  who  visted 
him  at  Rock  Creek.  These  newcomers  arrived  at  Rock  Creek  on  the  twentieth 
of  September,  1859.  “They  [the  family  of  D.  C.  McCanles]  took  up  residence 
in  the  east  ranch  house,  while  Kate  Shell  [Sarah  Shull]  continued  to  be  the 
mistress  of  the  west  side  ranch  house,”  says  Dawson  in  his  “Pioneer  Tales.” 

McCanles  found  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  dual  relations.  When 
Mrs.  McCanles  arrived  and  found  Sarah  Shull  already  installed  in  the  west 
residence  of  her  husband,  she  was  in  a rage.  But  McCanles  forced  the  two 
women  to  be  friendly  when  they  met,  and  he  also  prevailed  on  them  to  enter- 
tain each  other  at  dinners  back  and  forth.  He  was  a man  with  a will  strong 
enough  to  do  this. 

However,  the  pressure  of  Mrs.  McCanles  upon  her  husband  to  terminate 
his  relations  with  Miss  Shull  finally  had  an  influence  on  him,  or  at  least  he 
permitted  that  impression  to  prevail.  He  agreed  to  cast  the  girl  aside,  and 
pretended  that  he  had  done  so.  She  became  aware  of  his  promises  to  his  wife 
and  noted  his  changed  attitude,  which  was,  though,  only  assumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deception.  For  a man  of  the  McCanles  type,  when  in  the  situation  in 
which  he  then  found  himself,  does  not  change  allegiance — he  may  think  he 
will  change,  and  he  may  try  to  do  it,  but  he  cannot.  It  must  end  in  tragedy. 
Despite  the  assurances  of  McCanles,  Sarah  Shull  felt  all  the  anguish  of  a 
woman  scorned.  And  this  caused  her  to  turn  to  another  man  with  serious 
consequences  to  every  one  concerned. 

The  business  enterprise  of  McCanles  prospered.  It  is  said  that  his  total 
income  was  one  thousand  dollars  a month.  It  was  even  whispered  that  he 
had  so  much  money  that  he  purchased  a sufficient  amount  of  gold  to  fill  a 
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large  kettle,  which  he  buried  at  some  point  near  Rock  Creek  Station,  and  the 
legend  of  the  “pot  of  gold”  may  be  heard  there  to  this  day. 

McCanles  became  the  dominating  spirit  at  Rock  Creek.  He  would  not  only 
administer  punishment  to  offenders  outside  his  circle,  but  would  deal  just  as 
severely  with  his  friends  and  boon  companions  when  they  displeased  him. 
He  learned  to  be  the  master  of  men  and  shape  all  their  activities  to  suit  him- 
self. Many  stories  are  yet  told  of  his  dealings  with  men  at  Rock  Creek  Sta- 
tion and  along  the  Oregon  Trail.  He  became  a tyrant  and  a ruffian. 

Bands  of  Indians  frequent^  passed  the  station.  In  the  spring  of  1860,  a 
party  of  warriors  stopped  there,  but  McCanles  ignored  them.  Mrs.  McCanles 
prepared  breakfast,  and  while  eating  she  arose  to  get  a pan  of  biscuits  she 
had  left  near  a window  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  gone.  She 
called  her  husband’s  attention  to  this  disappearance.  As  they  were  wondering, 
a hand  was  stealthily  passed  through  the  window  and  grasped  another  hand- 
ful of  biscuits.  McCanles  then  went  to  the  window,  and  soon  the  hand  came 
back.  As  it  closed  down  to  grasp  another  handful  of  biscuits,  his  bowie  knife 
pinned  it  to  the  table.  The  Indian  called  his  companions,  who  came  to  his 
assistance.  McCanles  went  out  to  meet  them,  leading  them  to  the  window 
and  pointing  to  the  hand  on  the  inside  pinned  down  to  the  table  with  his  knife. 
After  that  sight  had  been  impressed  sufficiently,  as  he  believed,  he  removed 
the  knife,  releasing  the  Indian,  and  the  band  went  awajr. 

McCanles  opened  a ranch  at  Little  Sandy  Station,  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Rock  Creek,  on  the  Oregon  Trail.  His  superintendent  there  was  Charles 
Stockwater,  also  a man  of  strength  and  courage.  Stockwater  offended  Mc- 
Canles by  returning  a yoke  of  cattle  which  had  strayed  and  which  would  have 
belonged  to  McCanles  under  the  estray  law  had  they  not  been  returned  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  statutory  limit.  McCanles  was  in  a towering  rage 
when  he  heard  of  the  return  of  the  cattle,  for  he  wanted  the  cattle,  and  was 
on  bad  terms  with  the  owner.  He  took  Stockwater  to  task  for  such  an  un- 
businesslike trick,  as  he  termed  his  action.  Stockwater  was  almost  the  equal 
of  McCanles  in  strength,  and  he  was  not  afraid.  In  the  quarrel  which  fol- 
lowed the  men  came  to  blows  and  McCanles  had  the  better  of  the  fight. 
Stockwater  was  enraged  and  thought  to  use  his  pistol,  but  McCanles  was  the 
quicker  man  on  the  draw  and  he  fired  at  Stockwater,  the  ball  hitting  him  on 
the  forehead,  glancing,  and  running  around  the  skull  just  under  the  skin.  This 
did  not  satisfy  McCanles.  He  threw  a lariat  over  Stockwater’s  shoulders, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  dragged  his  victim  up  and  down  the  frozen  road  in 
front  of  the  station  until  he  was  near  death,  but  he  would  not  acknowledge 
defeat.  McCanles  then  tied  the  lariat  to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  and  drove 
Stockwater  down  the  trail  to  the  Rock  Creek  Station.  There  he  continued 
his  torments  until  he  broke  his  victim’s  spirit  and  conquered  him.  The  super- 
intendent soon  disappeared,  when  McCanles  quit  business  at  the  Little  Sandy 
ranch. 

A man  named  Harry  Goff  was  working  for  McCanles.  He  was  a man  who 
could  not  resist  the  temptations  of  liquor,  and  while  McCanles  was  a heavy 
drinker,  he  would  not  permit  his  men  to  be  drunk  when  there  was  work  to  be 
done.  Goff  was  given  charge  of  the  station  for  a day,  and  he  became  beastly 
drunk.  When  McCanles  returned,  Goff  was  fast  asleep  on  the  hearth  before 
the  fire.  McCanles  procured  a can  of  powder  from  which  he  poured  Goff’s 
beard  and  hair  full,  then  he  poured  a train  leading  to  the  door,  after  which 
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he  called  the  other  men  to  witness  the  fun.  He  touched  off  the  powder  train, 
and  in  a minute  Goff  awoke  with  his  head  on  fire  and  his  clothing  in  flames. 
The  men  threw  him  into  a water  trough  and  saved  his  life.  He  did  not  take 
the  joke  kindly,  for  his  injuries  were  serious.  He  threatened  to  shoot  Mc- 
Canles,  who  then  had  him  tied  on  the  back  of  an  unbroken  horse  which  was 
turned  loose  on  the  prairie  and  chased  by  McCanles  and  his  men  until  it  was 
completely  tired  out.  Goff  was  then  taken  from  the  back  of  the  horse  in  a 
critical  condition,  but  would  not  give  in.  McCanles  had  devised  a horrible 
punishment  for  any  one  who  opposed  him,  and  which  he  called  the  “final 
degree.”  This  was  to  compel  him  to  climb  a honey-locust  tree.  The  trunks 
of  these  trees  are  completely  covered  with  masses  of  thorns  as  sharp  as 
needles,  and  of  various  lengths  from  an  inch  to  seven  or  eight  inches.  When 
men  had  been  given  this  degree,  they  were  always  in  a state  of  collapse, 
pierced  and  torn  in  a horrible  manner,  and  covered  with  blood.  Some  of 
them  were  months  in  recovering.  When  Goff  was  led  up  to  the  tree  he  begged 
that  his  captors  desist,  and  made  any  admissions  and  acknowledgments 
which  were  demanded  of  him. 

A man  named  Holmes  lived  in  the  vicinit}*-  of  Rock  Creek  Station.  He 
stole  a suit  of  clothes  from  a man  who  was  working  for  McCanles.  McCanles 
said  they  would  have  some  fun  with  him,  and  he  threw  a lariat  around  him 
and  led  him  to  the  station.  There  McCanles  threw  the  rope  over  the  house, 
and  the  men  would  pull  Holmes  up  onjto  the  roof,  when  they  would  release 
their  hold  on  the  rope  and  let  him  fall  to  the  ground.  After  satisfying  them- 
selves with  this  form  of  punishment,  they  forced  him  to  climb  an  awful  honey- 
locust  tree.  This  was  unspeakable  torture.  His  wounds  became  swollen  and 
festered,  and  he  came  near  losing  his  life. 

A Frenchman  named  Moncreve  had  married  an  Indian  woman  and  lived 
near  the  junction  of  the  Little  Blue  and  Big  Sandy  rivers.  Living  with  him 
was  one  Mike  Conley.  McCanles  never  liked  Conley,  and  found  him  with 
others  one  night  drinking  at  Shumway’s  ranch.  He  dismounted,  strode  into 
the  ranch  house,  spoke  in  a friendly  manner  to  the  others,  and  ignored  Conley. 
He  talked  in  a loud  voice  abusing  Conley,  pretending  not  to  see  him  for 
some  time;  then  he  drew  his  pistol  and  began  shooting  into  the  fireplace 
before  which  Conley  was  standing.  He  believed  that  McCanles  intended  to 
murder  him,  and  he  escaped  through  a window  and  ran,  carrying  the  sash 
around  his  neck.  McCanles  and  his  men  followed,  shooting  at  Conley,  who 
reached  Joel  Helvey’s  ranch  sometime  later  in  an  exhausted  condition.  Mc- 
Canles pretended  that  he  was  only  having  fun  with  Conley,  and  that  this 
was  one  of  the  greatest  jokes  he  had  been  able  to  play  on  any  one  since 
coming  to  Nebraska.  Remember,  now,  that  McCanles  is  cited  as  the  model 
man  who  could  do  no  wrong.  At  least,  who  never  did  do  any  questionable 
thing,  according  to  a publication  of  the  Nebraska  Historical  Society. 

The  ranch  of  Joel  Helvey  was  on  the  Oregon  Trail  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Sandy.  McCanles  and  his  gang  frequently  rode  up  and  down  the  trail 
and  over  the  country.  One  Sunday  they  found  a party  of  emigrants  camped 
near  Helvey’s  ranch.  One  of  the  party  was  a preacher  who  had  been  given 
permission  to  hold  services  in  the  saloon,  and  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
were  assembling.  McCanles  rode  up  and  in  a loud  and  bantering  voice  invited 
every  one  present  to  take  a drink  of  whisky  at  his  expense.  The  preacher 
did  not  step  up  to  the  bar,  and  McCanles  inquired  why  he  hung  back,  and 
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when  told  of  the  intended  services  he  apologized  and  remained  to  hear  the 
preacher.  He  soon  observed  a glass  of  water  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
window  sill  back  of  where  the  preacher  stood.  He  took  the  glass,  threw  out 
the  water,  filled  it  with  whisky,  and  put  it  back  on  the  window  sill.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  preacher  took  up  the  glass,  and  took  a drink  of  this  whisky 
before  he  realized  what  it  was.  He  was  choking  and  strangling,  and  the  crowd 
was  greatly  amused.  The  preacher,  however,  quietly  requested  McCanles  to 
bring  him  a glass  of  water,  which  he  did,  and  the  gang  considered  that  the 
laugh  was  on  McCanles  at  the  end  of  the  joke.  After  the  services,  McCanles 
and  the  preacher  engaged  in  an  argument,  at  the  close  of  which  the  preacher 
said  he  regretted  that  a man  possessing  such  natural  gifts  should  be  wasting 
his  life  as  was  McCanles.  McCanles  replied,  “I  appreciate  your  kind  feeling 
toward  me,  but  my  life  was  destined  to  be  along  different  lines — I cannot 
change  it.”  And  he  could  not.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  then 
to  have  turned  back.  The  die  was  cast.  He  had  to  drain  the  cup  to  the  dregs. 

McCanles  owned  a Scotch-terrier  bulldog  which  was  a savage  fighter.  The 
dog  had  a certain  hold  which  it  secured  on  the  antagonist,  and  which  invariably 
gave  it  the  victory.  McCanles  would  bet  that  his  dog  could  whip  any  dog 
which  could  be  found.  One  day  a party  of  fifty  Missourians  passed  Rock 
Creek  Station.  They  had  an  English  bulldog,  and  boasted  of  his  fighting 
•qualities.  McCanles  was  not  at  home  at  the  time,  but  upon  his  return  he 
followed  the  men  to  Big  Sandy  Station  where  a fight  to  the  finish  was 
arranged,  each  man  staking  $100  on  his  dog.  The  McCanles  dog  secured  his 
favorite  hold,  and  the  Missouri  dog  was  being  beaten.  The  Missourian 
kicked  the  McCanles  dog,  which  brought  on  a fight  between  McCanles  and 
the  dog’s  owner.  In  this  fight  McCanles  was  the  victor,  and  when  other 
Missourians  came  up  they  were  knocked  about  by  McCanles  until  they 
were  willing  to  quit.  They  were  not,  however,  entirely  satisfied,  and  selected 
■one  of  their  number  to  fight  McCanles.  Before  beginning  he  made  an  in- 
spection of  his  opponent  and  was  convinced  that  he  could  not  whip  McCanles, 
who  then  offered  to  fight  the  whole  bunch,  singly  in  turn,  but  the  Missourians 
were  terrorized  and  would  not  fight.  McCanles  then  grabbed  the  Missouri 
dog  by  the  hind  legs  and  threw  it  over  the  corral  and  over  a covered  wagon, 
a distance  of  fifty  feet.  He  then  stuffed  the  money  in  his  pockets  and  defiantly 
walked  out  of  the  corral  unmolested.  At  the  bar  of  the  station  he  invited  the 
crowd  to  drink  to  “the  best  dog  on  the  trail.” 

In  the  light  of  these  incidents,  which  might  be  added  to  almost  indefinitely, 
was  McCanles  a reasonable  man? 

And  do  not  fail  to  observe  that  he  was  always  armed  and  ready  to  shoot, 
and  did  shoot. 

McCanles  developed  a band  of  devoted  followers.  All  of  them  did  not  re- 
main at  Rock  Creek  but  held  themselves  within  ready  reach  and  call.  Some 
of  them  were  in  his  service  on  the  ranch,  or  herding  cattle  or  horses  on  the 
prairies.  How  far  out  on  the  plains  McCanles  went  we  do  not  know,  but 
most  of  those  with  whom  he  associated  himself  had  spent  years  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  whither  they  had  fled  from  the  states,  leaving  their  country  for 
their  country’s  good.  They  were  voluntary  outlaws,  and  their  course  and 
manner  of  life  had  developed  in  them  a disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  and 
a recklessness  which  at  this  day  is  incomprehensible.  To  them  human  life  had 
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no  value,  and  as  for  sympathy  or  kindness,  all  such  sentiments  had  been 
burned  out  of  them  long  ago.  Most  of  them  were  hard  as  iron,  cruel,  re- 
vengeful, and  moved  by  cupidity.  Some  of  them  had  seen  many  a man  strung 
up  to  a limb  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  owned  a good  horse,  or  a fine 
gun,  or  a bag  of  gold  dust.  They  were  usually  good  shots  with  the  revolver, 
and  some  of  them  were  dead  shots.  Some  of  these  men  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  overland  freighting  companies,  were  compentent  teamsters,  and 
were  familiar  with  the  physical  features  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  character,  inclinations^  and  deeds  of  these  men  did  not  trouble  Mc- 
Canles  in  the  least.  His  life  had  been  one  of  progressive  degeneracy,  ending 
in  North  Carolina  in  rascality  and  crime.  At  Rock  Creek  there  was  no  law  and 
little  restraint.  The  man  had  hardened  in  these  wilds,  and  he  was  master  of 
such  men  as  he  found  there.  Under  different  circumstances  he  would  have 
made  the  reckless  characters  around  him  the  means  by  which  to  rule  a vast 
stretch  of  country.  And  the  fact  is  that  he  entertained  intentions  of  such  a 
course.  He  had  heard  of  the  Great  Basin,  the  Great  Northwest,  the  mighty 
rivers,  and  the  towering  mountains  on  which  the  snow  never  melts,  and  the 
freedom  of  a life  and  the  absence  of  conventionalities  in  such  a country 
appealed  to  him. 

But  he  hesitated.  There  was  another  magnet  which  exerted  a powerful 
influence  on  his  life  at  that  time.  It  was  the  Southern  Confederacy.  When 
he  left  the  Watauga,  there  was  a feeling  in  all  quarters  that  civil  war  was 
impending.  The  South  was  revolting  at  what  it  termed  the  aggression  and 
rapacity  of  the  North  toward  southern  institutions,  especially  slavery.  Coming 
up  the  old  trail  were  men  from  whom  he  obtained  information  as  to  what  was 
being  done  in  the  preliminary  struggles  of  the  Civil  War.  He  heard  these 
stories  with  deep  sympathy,  and  with  an  inclination  to  join  the  South.  Most 
of  his  associates  felt  as  he  did  on  this  subject.  It  was  their  desire  to  take  up 
arms. 

McCanles  disposed  of  his  property  at  Rock  Creek,  and  went  to  live  on  a 
ranch  where  that  stream  entered  the  Little  Blue.  It  was  off  the  line  of  travel, 
and  his  family  would  be  safe  there,  and  would  meet  him  on  his  return,  if  he 
ever  did  return.  Fate  decreed  that  he  should  never  go  in  the  one  direction  or 
the  other. 

Marshall  county,  Kansas,  was  formed  at  the  instance  of  Francis  J.  Mar- 
shall, of  Weston,  Mo.,  who  was  a member  of  the  “bogus”  legislature.  So  in- 
famous was  the  slave  code  enacted  by  that  legislature  that  the  book  was 
publicly  burned  in  the  streets. 

In  1856  the  town  of  Palmetto  was  founded  by  border  ruffians  from  the 
South,  mostly  from  South  Carolina.  Palmetto  was  at  the  “upper  crossing”  of 
the  Blue — where  the  Oregon  Trail  crossed  the  Big  Blue  river.  Palmetto  later 
became  a part  of  the  present  town  of  Marysville.  At  the  territorial  election 
of  October  5,  1857,  there  was  but  one  free-state  vote  cast  in  the  county,  that 
of  James  White. 

At  the  election  for  the  Lecompton  constitution,  December  21,  1857,  a Ken- 
tuckian called  “Shanghai,”  and  one  of  the  worst  of  the  border  ruffians,  voted 
twenty-five  times  for  that  infamous  instrument.  He  mounted  a whisky  barrel 
and  said  he  was  going  to  vote  twenty-five  times  moreAhat  day,  and  offered  to 
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bet  $100  that  he  was  the  champion  voter  present.  His  challenge  was  accepted 
and  the  money  put  up.  The  opponent  then  established  the  fact  that  he  had 
in  his  possession  a business  directory  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  he  was  voting  in 
alphabetical  order  and  had  only  got  half  way  through  the  “A”  list.  He  had 
cast  nearly  one  hundred  votes,  so  “Shanghai”  lost.  The  manner  of  voting 
was  unique  even  for  border  ruffians  in  Kansas.  A hole  was  cut  in  the  ceiling 
above  the  ballot  box.  The  voter  went  into  the  garret  and  thrust  his  hands 
through  the  hole.  In  his  hand  was  a ballot,  and  he  called  out  a name.  The 
election  officers  took  the  ballot  and  recorded  the  name,  but  did  not  see  the 
voter  at  all. 

“Shanghai”  later  lived  at  Atchison,  Kan.,  and  was  made  famous  by  Senator 
John  J.  Ingalls,  who  used  him  as  the  principal  character  in  his  wonderful 
essay,  “Catfish  Aristocracy.” 

Among  the  men  who  founded  Palmetto  was  Dr.  Albert  Morrall.  In  fact, 
he  owned  all  the  townsite.  He  said  it  was  believed  by  the  border  ruffians 
that  if  Lincoln  was  elected  there  would  be  civil  war.  He  believed  it.  It  was 
his  intention,  in  the  event  of  Lincoln’s  election,  to  return  to  South  Carolina. 
All  the  Carolinians  were  going.  McCanles  expressed  a desire  to  go  with  them. 
They  left  Palmetto  immediately  after  Lincoln’s  election,  returned  home,  and 
served  in  the  Confederate  army  through  the  war.  McCanles  did  not  go,  saying 
his  affairs  were  not  yet  settled.  But  he  would  come  on  later. 

After  the  war  Doctor  Morrall  returned  to  Kansas  to  live.  For  many  years 
he  was  located  at  Wamego,  Kan.,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  and  was 
a man  held  in  great  respect  by  his  neighbors.  This  writer  visited  him  at  his 
home  in  Wamego,  and  had  long  interviews  with  him  about  the  early  history 
of  Kansas.  One  of  these  interviews  was  published  by  the  Kansas  Historical 
Society,  in  vol.  14,  “Kansas  Historical  Collections.”  But  nothing  about  Mc- 
Canles or  Wild  Bill  was  included.  When  asked  if  he  knew  D.  C.  McCanles 
he  replied  that  he  knew  him  well  after  his  arrival  at  Rock  Creek  in  1859. 
Rock  Creek  was  the  next  principal  station  west  of  Palmetto  on  the  Oregon 
Trail.  He  said  that  McCanles  often  visited  Palmetto  to  fraternize  with  the 
Carolinians  and  other  southern  men  then  known  as  border  ruffians.  McCanles 
was  a man  of  energy  and  enterprise,  always  on  the  move,  never  still,  always 
restless.  He  kept  something  stirring  all  the  time.  When  under  the  influence 
of  whisky  he  was  quarrelsome,  easy  to  take  offense,  anxious  to  fighty  and 
would  fight.  He  was  always  bantering  some  one  for  a horse  race  or  a dog 
fight,  and,  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  a personal  encounter. 

Doctor  Morrall  remembered  two  affrays  engaged  in  by  McCanles  in  Pal- 
metto. There  was  a South  Carolinian  in  the  colony  named  Beltner,  of  German 
extraction,  who  was  of  fine  physique,  about  the  size  of  McCanles  and  fully  as 
belligerent.  They  fought  a fist-and-skull  fight  wh'ich  was  brutal  in  the  ex- 
treme. Their  weapons  were  taken  away  from  them  before  they  began.  They 
battered  each  other  fearfully  and  finally  clinched,  and,  heaving  and  shoving, 
they  fell,  with  McCanles  on  top. 

Beltner  was  unable  to  throw  McCanles  off;  in  fact,  he  was  helpless;  but 
McCanles  did  not  dare  release  his  hold,  knowing  that  Beltner  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  weakening  of  the  grip  holding  him  down  and  struggle  out  from 
under  him.  The  only  thing  McCanles  could  do  was  to  reach  down  and  bite 
Beltner  on  the  buttock.  Beltner  had  on  heavy  leather  breeches,  and  McCanles 
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could  not  get  any  good  hold  on  him — his  teeth  would  slip,  as  he  pulled,  and 
snap  together  like  those  of  a stallion  in  battle.  He  kept  this  up  for  some 
time,  finally  bit  through  the  leather  and  tore  it  apart,  then  got  a deeper  and 
better  hold  on  Beltner  and  bit  him  savagely.  The  pain  moved  Beltner  to 
extraordinary  exertions  and  he  scrambled  out  from  under  McCanles.  They 
got  to  their  feet  at  the  same  time,  when  Beltner  kicked  his  antagonist  just 
below  the  front  pelvic  bone,  causing  such  intense  agony  that  McCanles  was 
out  of  the  battle  and  licked. 

The  other  fight  remembered  by  Doctor  Morrall  which  McCanles  had  at 
Palmetto  was  with  a trapper  going  out  over  the  Oregon  Trail.  McCanles 
was  drinking,  and  when  the  party  of  trappers  arrived  at  Palmetto  he  jeered 
them  and  insulted  them.  None  of  them  paid  any  attention  to  him  until  he 
took  a small  man,  one  of  the  party,  by  the  shoulder  and  jerked  him  rudely 
around,  called  him  a coward  and  dared  him  to  fight.  The  small  man  was 
French,  mixed  with  Indian.  He  exclaimed,  “Humph!  Eet  ees  to  fight!  You 
want  zee  fight!  Then  come  on!”  He  then  dropped  on  the  ground,  falling  on 
his  back,  and  began  to  fight  with  his  feet.  He  kicked  McCanles  around  as 
though  he  were  but  a football.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  the  little  Frenchman 
move  about  on  his  hands  and  his  elbows.  He  was  as  quick  as  lightning  and 
McCanles  never  knew  where  to  find  him.  He  could  hardly  get  sight  of  him, 
and  could  not  get  hold  of  his  legs  or  feet.  The  champion  of  Rock  Creek 
was  so  kicked  that  he  was  disabled.  The  trapper  ended  the  fight  by  kicking 
McCanles  in  the  stomach,  knocking  him  out  completely.  The  trapper  was 
uninjured;  he  escaped  without  a scratch.  McCanles  was  unable  to  leave  Pal- 
metto until  the  following  day. 

The  border  ruffians  at  Palmetto  considered  McCanles  one  of  their  number. 
The  fight  at  Rock  Creek  in  which  he  was  killed  prevented  McCanles  from 
becoming  a Confederate  soldier,  in  Doctor  Morrall’s  opinion.  McCanles  was 
well  known  all  along  the  Oregon  Trail  from  Atchison  and  Leavenworth  to 
Rock  Creek.  He  often  visited  both  Leavenworth  and  Atchison,  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  the  southern  or  border-ruffian  element  in  those  places. 


WILD  BILL  AT  ROCK  CREEK. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  some  time  in  March,  Wild  Bill  Hickok  was  sent  to 
Rock  Creek  Station.  He  was  not  expected  to  do  any  work,  for  he  was  not  able 
to  work.  He  was  just  recovering  from  the  effects  of  his  battle  with  the  bear 
in  Raton  Pass.  Many  of  his  wounds  were  not  healed.  When  he  arrived  there 
his  left  arm  was  still  disabled,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  could 
move  it.  McCanles  was  then  in  charge  and  assigned  him  to  work  as  a helper 
at  the  stables.  For  some  cause  McCanles  disliked  Bill  from  the  first.  He 
took  every  occasion  to  humiliate  him.  He  gave  him  various  nicknames,  one 
of  which  was  “Dutch  Bill.”  He  would  seize  Bill  when  there  were  crowds  of  men 
present  and  wrestle  with  him  and  then  throw  him  down.  Bill  could  not  then 
help  himself,  for  it  was  only  with  pain  that  he  moved  about  at  all.  Mc- 
Canles pretended  that  he  was  in  fun,  but  there  was  malice  back  of  every  move- 
ment. He  continued  this  course  to  within  a few  days  of  his  death. 

After  the  removal  of  J.  L.  McCanles  from  the  East  Rock  Creek  ranch  to 
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the  ranch  on  the  Little  Blue  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  Creek  in  the  spring  of 
1860,  McCanles  improved  his  property  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek.  He  had 
already  dug  the  excellent  well  there,  and  now  he  erected  a commodious  barn 
and  a bunk  house — sleeping  quarters.  When  these  additions  to  the  property 
were  completed  McCanles  rented  it  to  Russell,  Majors  & Waddell,  who  were 
then  doing  an  immense  freighting  business  and  operating  the  Overland  stage 
line  and  pony  express.  When  the  firm  took  charge  of  the  station  it  installed 
its  own  help.  Horace  Wellman,  who  had  previously  been  in  charge  of  the 
Big  Sandy  station,  was  made  the  superintendent  at  East  Rock  Creek,  and  he, 
together  with  his  common-law  wife  arrived  early  in  May,  1861,  about  two 
months  after  the  coming  of  Hickok.  When  Hickok  first  came  to  Rook  Creek 
McCanles  was  making  his  improvement  and  was  still  in  charge  as  agent  and 
superintendent  for  Russell,  Majors  & Waddell,  and  he  assigned  the  newcomer 
to  a dugout  cabin  on  the  south  bank  of  what  is  yet  known  as  Wild  Bill’s  creek, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  southwest  of  the  center  of  section  twenty-six. 

Soon  after  this  McCanles  sold  out  all  his  interests  at  Rock  Creek,  the  Over- 
land Stage  Company  taking  over  the  east  station,  but  he  still  furnished  hay 
for  both  stations.  The  consideration  for  the  East  Rock  Creek  ranch  had 
been  arranged  for  payment  in  installments — seemingly,  monthly  installments. 
Through  the  inattention  or  neglect  of  Ben  Ficklin,  superintendent,  the  pay- 
ment for  June  was  not  made,  and,  on  the  first  day  of  July  there  was  a default 
in  the  payment  for  that  month.  McCanles  was  impatient  and  anxious  to  leave, 
and  he  became  much  perturbed  over  the  failure  of  the  company  to  pay  him. 
His  feeling  in  the  matter  intensified,  and  he  interviewed  Wellman  daily  to  see 
if  the  payments  had  arrived.  Toward  the  last  of  June  he  had  an  extended  and 
excited  conversation  with  Wellman,  who  was  only  the  agent  and  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  defaults.  He  resented  the  insistence  of  McCanles  that  he 
get  the  balance  of  his  money  for  him,  and  bad  feeling  was  engendered.  And 
an  antagonistic  feeling  showed  itself  among  the  real  settlers  against  McCanles, 
now  that  he  was  no  longer  in  authority  and  with  his  power  with  those  in 
charge  of  the  trail  activities  on  the  decline. 

McCanles  was  aware  of  this  hostile  feeling  and  believed  that  many  persons 
whom  he  had  mistreated  there  would  welcome  his  downfall,  and  this  was 
another  reason  why  he  was  most  anxious  to  close  up  affairs  and  get  away  to 
the  western  wilderness.  It  was  finally  arranged  between  them  that  Wellman 
should  go  to  Brownsville,  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  from  the  company’s 
division  office  there  get  the  money  for  the  remaining  payments  to  McCanles. 
In  case  the  sum  could  not  be  secured  in  cash,  McCanles  agreed  to  accept  “sup- 
plies” at  a fair  price  for  the  amount,  should  Wellman  be  able  to  make  that 
arrangement.  His  willingness  to  accept  supplies  was  taken  by  the  people  as 
almost  positive  proof  that  McCanles  intended  to  go  west  and  not  south. 

Wellman  set  out  for  Brownsville  about  the  first  of  July,  and  Monroe,  the 
son  of  McCanles,  then  twelve  years  old,  went  with  him.  The  situation  changed 
at  Rock  Creek  with  Wellman’s  departure.  Sarah  Shull  (Kate  Shell)  was  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  course  of  McCanles,  though  in  truth  he  was  daily 
more  infatuated  with  her,  and  she  was  the  central  figure  and  idea  of  every 
place  he  had  in  mind.  She  demanded  supremacy  in  his  heart  and  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  growing  influence  she  supposed  Mrs.  McCanles  was  slowly 
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gaining  over  him.  Their  quarrels  on  this  subject  were  frequent,  and  those 
best  informed  knew  he  was  anxious  to  satisfy  her. 

Hickok  had  become  aware  of  the  relations  between  McCanles  and  Miss 
Shull  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rock  Creek,  and  he  kept  informed  as  to  the 
exact  posture  of  these  relations.  Taking  advantage  of  them,  he  made  progress 
for  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  this  beautiful  woman.  In  his  furious  jealousy, 
McCanles  suspected  Hickok  and  devised  a means  to  determine  the  accuracy 
of  his  suspicions,  after  which  he  regarded  Hickok  with  a deadly  hatred. 

When  McCanles  moved  to  the  ranch  on  the  Little  Blue,  Miss  Shull  lived 
for  a month  or  two  at  the  West  Rock  Creek  ranch,  where  she  was  visited  by 
Hickok.  McCanles  had  knowledge  of  his  visits  at  once,  and  he  promptly 
warned  Hickok  to  keep  away  from  Miss  Shull  and  not  to  cross  the  creek  to 
the  west  ranch  under  pain  of  death.  Women  are  peculiar,  and  men  are  in- 
capable of  comprehending  the  various  and  contradictory  passions  and  emotions 
which  rage  and  fume  through  the  souls  of  even  the  least  demonstrative  of 
them.  And  through  the  heart  of  such  a woman  as  was  Sarah  Shull  at  Rock 
Creek  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1861  there  surges  always  a burning,  stanch- 
less,  passionate,  irrepressible  tumult  of  emotions  which  may  carry  her  down 
to  the  towest  depths  or  inspire  her  to  sublimity — martyrdom.  Such  women 
do  not  cease  to  love,  but  joy  runs  through  their  souls  as  they  inflict  on  the 
lover  once  doubted  torments  such  as  hell  would  not  employ  against  the 
damned.  And  McCanles  suffered  these  as  Sarah  Shull  fascinated  Hickok  with 
the  witcheries  of  her  charms  and  drew  him  to  her  side  with  a p<3wer  he  could 
not  resist.  Manifestations  of  this  kind  are  the  contradictory  expressions  of  a 
desperate  love,  such  as  Sarah  Shull  herself  suffered,  such  as  tortured  McCanles, 
and  which  transformed  the  gentle,  pale,  mute  boy  Hickok  into  a giant  and 
inspired  in  him  decision,  resolution,  self-reliance,  iron  will,  courage  to  see  the 
world  as  it  is,  to  go  through  fire  and  water,  ride  the  whirlwind  ( and  direct 
the  storm. 

In  the  furnace  kindled  by  Sarah  Shull,  McCanles  became  the  impersonation 
of  desperation,  and  Hickok’s  soul  was  fused  and  fashioned  into  a golden  as- 
piration which  was  incapable  of  satisfaction.  From  her  feet  he  walked  through 
this  world  a solitary  figure,  a man  in  a sort  of  wandering  delirium,  silent,  suf- 
fering torments  and  reactions  of  ecstasy  which  he  suppressed  as  well  as  he 
could,  capable  of  great  things,  fearless  but  never  reckless,  plunging  into  dan- 
gers beyond  comprehension,  but  protected  by  a spirit,  a hand  which  he  felt 
but  could  not  see.  He  never  loved  another  woman.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
there  was  no  room  in  his  heart  for  any  other  than  Sarah  Shull.  To  two  of  his 
intimate  friends  he  confessed  this.  He  was  always  looking  for  her — hoping  she 
would  pass  by  again  that  he  might  see  her,  take  her,  have  her.  And  it  is 
probable  that  after  she  left  Rock  Creek  she  never  gave  Wild  Bill  another 
thought — something  he  came  to  realize  later,  but  it  did  not  change  him. 
Women  are  created  that  way — most  of  them.  “What  fools  these  mortals  be.” 
But  they  cannot  help  it ! 

When  Wellman  started  to  Brownsville,  Hickok,  at  Wellman’s  request,  left 
his  dugout  and  went  to  live  in  the  east  ranch  house  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  station  master.  And  there  came,  too,  Sarah  Shull  to  be  company  for  Mrs. 
Wellman.  Had  it  been  possible  for  McCanles  to  read  the  doings  of  fate 
he  would  have  seen  a coalescence  of  untoward  circumstances,  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  would  not  have  believed  that  any  embodiment  of  enemies  carried 
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danger  for  him.  Such  men  are  dauntless.  They  do  not  fear.  They  have  no 
misgiving.  They  are  not  troubled  with  apprehension.  Rather,  McCanles 
tempted  fate.  One  day  soon  after  the  departure  of  Wellman  he  went  to  the 
east  ranch  house  and  quarreled  with  Mrs.  Wellman.  He  tried  to  terrorize  her 
into  giving  up  the  station  if  she  could  not  make  the  defaulted  payments.  In 
sport,  as  he  said,  he  roughly  manhandled  Hickok,  who  did  not  resist,  nor  did 
he  then  show  any  resentment.  But  this  was  only  another  manifestation  of  his 
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constant  attitude  and  course  toward  Bill,  who  then  seemed  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  rivalry  for  the  favors  of  Sarah  Shull. 

Wellman  did  not  return  until  the  afternoon  of  the  eleventh  of  July.  He 
.sent  the  boy  Monroe  home  to  tell  his  father  the  results  of  the  journey.  This 
intelligence  greatly  angered  McCanles.  The  high  revelries  at  the  ranch  houses 
during  Wellman’s  absence  in  which  Sarah  Shull  joined  had  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge and  he  was  already  at  the  breaking  point.  That  Wellman  had  repri- 
manded the  young  people  for  their  conduct,  immediately  on  his  return  and 
having  knowledge  of  it,  as  detrimental  to  the  reputation  of  the  station,  did 
not  in  the  least  abate  the  rage  of  McCanles. 
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It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  of  July,  1861,  that  McCanles  rode 
north  from  his  ranch  on  the  Little  Blue  to  Rock  Creek  Station.  He  had  been 
there  in  the  forenoon  and  made  a demand  on  Wellman  for  the  station  and  all 
the  property  connected  with  it.  When  this  was  refused,  he  sought  Sarah  Shull 
and  told  her  he  was  going  to  “clean  up”  on  the  people  at  the  station  that  day. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  cousin,  James  Woods,  and  James  Gordon,  a man 
in  his  service,  and  his  son  Monroe.  As  he  rode,  he  made  his  plans.  He  di- 
rected those  with  him  to  stop  at  the  barn,  tie  their  horses  there,  and  keep  the 
men  who  were  always  lounging  and  hanging  around  there  from  interfering 
with  his  actions  at  the  house.  He  said  he  would  confront  Wellman  and  the 
bunch  at  the  house  alone,  and  if  his  companions  left  at  the  barn  should  see  or 
hear  a serious  disturbance  there,  they  were  to  come  immediately  to  his  as- 
sistance. Strapped  to  his  saddle  was  a short  double-barreled  shotgun,  and  he 
was  armed  with  at  least  two  revolvers  and  perhaps  a bowie-knife,  though  it 
has  been  denied  that  either  he  or  his  men  were  armed.  It  would  be  a strange 
proceeding  for  a man  who  always  went  armed  to  discard  his  weapons  when 
going  expressly  to  confront  “Wellman  and  his  bunch”  and  “clean  up”  on  the 
people  at  the  station.  He  expected  trouble  and  directed  his  friends  to  come 
to  his  assistance  when  it  arose. 

And  why  should  he  want  trouble  with  Wellman?  He  was  only  an  agent. 
He  did  not  owe  anything  on  the  station.  The  debt  was  not  his  affair.  He 
was  in  no  way  responsible  for  it.  He  did  not  owe  McCanles  a penny.  He  had 
made  a trip  at  the  instance  of  McCanles  to  try  to  get  the  money  or  its  equiva- 
lent and  had  failed.  The  trip  had  been  for  the  accommodation  of  McCanles. 
But  here  was  a man,  who  had  in  his  absence  terrorized  his  wife,  and  who  had 
threatened  him  on  his  return,  come  now  to  take  vengeance  and  “clean  up”  on 
people  who  in  the  very  nature  of  things  were  innocent  of  having  wronged  him 
in  any  way  and  with  whom  he  had  really  no  quarrel  and  no  possible  cause  of 
complaint,  except,  maybe,  his  state  of  mind  in  relation  to  Sarah  Shull.  Aside 
from  that,  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Overland  companies,  and  his  anxiety  to 
be  on  his  way  to  the  West  on  the  business  he  had  planned,  remain  the  only 
reasons  for  his  rash  and  unfortunate  action.  And  there  was  no  justification  for 
anything  he  did  on  that  fateful  day.  It  is  admitted  by  his  friends  that  he 
went  there  that  day  on  a lawless  mission — that  he  intended  to  take  possession 
of  the  east  ranch  by  force. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  east  ranch  house  was  a structure  about 
thirty-six  feet  long  east  and  west,  and  about  eighteen  feet  wide  north  and 
south.  Its  arrangement  will  be  briefly  reviewed.  It  had  been  designed  for 
two  rooms,  and  a partition  midway  of  its  length  projected  from  each  wall 
lacked  some  six  feet  of  meeting  in  the  middle,  leaving  a wide  open  way  for 
a door  or  entrance  from  one  room  to  the  other.  There  was  a front  door.  It 
was  on  the  south,  and  entered  the  west  room  near  the  partition.  The  chimney 
was  at  the  west  end,  where  there  was  a large  fireplace  at  which  the  cooking 
was  done.  North  of  the  chimney  there  was  another  door,  in  the  west  end  of 
the  house.  There  were  two  windows  in  the  west  room,  one  on  the  north  and 
one  on  the  south.  There  were  two  windows  in  the  east  room,  one  on  the 
south  and  one  in  the  east  end.  A calico  curtain,  in  two  pieces  or  sections, 
strung  on  a lariat,  shut  off  the  view  of  two  beds  standing  against  the  wall  of 
the  east  end. 

McCanles  seemed  loath  to  begin  the  business  which  had  brought  him  to  the 
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East  Rock  Creek  ranch.  There  was  in  him  a consciousness  of  repression,  a 
sort  of  vague  feeling  that  he  would  be  glad  when  the  scene  was  over  and  he 
was  through  with  it  and  out  of  it.  He  stopped  at  the  well,  where  he  dis- 
mounted and  gave  his  horse  water,  after  which  he  went  toward  the  west  end 
of  the  house.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son  Monroe,  and  he  met  Wellman 
on  the  steps  of  the  west  door. 

Once  face  to  face  with  Wellman,  McCanles  began  the  business  of  the  day  in 
earnest  and  with  vigor.  He  charged  Wellman  with  duplicity,  claiming  that 
payment  could  have  been  made  him  had  Wellman  wished.  He  ended  his 
tirade  by  insisting  on  prompt  payment  of  all  defaulted  installments,  and  if 
payment  could  not  be  made  he  demanded  in  lieu  thereof  immediate  possession 
of  the  premises.  And  he  said  that  if  possession  was  refused  he  would  im- 
mediately take  it  by  force — take  house  and  horses  and  everything  on  the 
premises. 

Wellman  again  reiterated  what  he  had  so  often  told  McCanles — that  he 
had  been  unable  to  secure  the  promised  sum  from  the  companies  who  had 
bought  the  station.  He  said  he  could  not  give  up  the  premises,  but  would 
have  to  maintain  himself  there  to  the  end.  McCanles  became  abusive  and 
threatening,  and  in  fear  of  his  life,  Wellman  left  him  and  went  into  the  house. 
He  had  no  more  than  disappeared  inside  when  Mrs.  Wellman,  exasperated 
beyond  endurance  with  McCanles,  came  to  the  door  and  began  a diatribe  of 
vituperation.  She  defied  him  to  try  to  take  the  station.  They  would  defend 
themselves  and  the  property  intrusted  to  their  care  and  custody.  McCanles 
refused  to  reply,  stating  that  he  had  come  to  settle  with  Wellman  personally, 
and  that  now  his  business  was  with  men  and  not  with  women. 

At  this  juncture  Hickok  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  pushed  Mrs.  Wellman 
aside  and  confronted  McCanles.  His  appearance  there  surprised  the  enraged 
man,  and  must  have  had  a sort  of  sobering  effect  on  him  also,  for  he  stopped 
to  parley,  something  he  would  not  ordinarily  have  done,  and  which  he  had 
not  intended  to  do.  But  he  was  not  ready  to  deal  with  Hickok  at  that  moment. 

His  turn  would  come  later.  He  asked,  “What  in  the  h , Hickok,  have  you 

got  to  do  with  this?  My  business  is  with  Wellman,  not  you,  and  if  you  want 
to  take  a hand  in  it  come  on  out  here  and  we  will  settle  it  like  men.” 

Hickok  did  not  answer  promptly,  nor  definitely.  He  was  not  then  afraid  of 
McCanles.  Trepidation  of  the  man  had  disappeared.  He  was  rising  to  the 
ordeal  of  meeting  McCanles  on  his  own  ground  and  in  his  own  way,  but  was 
perhaps  not  ready  at  that  instant,  and  he  answered  doggedly,  “Perhaps  ’tis  or 
’taint.”  “Well,  then,”  said  McCanles,  “we  are  friends,  ain’t  we?  I want  to 
know.  We  have  been,  ain’t  we,  Hickok?”  “I  guess  so,”  replied  Hickok. 
“Then,”  said  McCanles,  “send  Wellman  out  here,  so  I can  settle  with  him,  or 
I will  come  in  and  drag  him  out.” 

McCanles  was  uneasy.  The  appearance  of  Hickok  with  the  courage  to 
withstand  and  defy  him  was  something  he  had  not  expected.  Things  seemed 
to  change.  He  realized  then  the  extent  of  that  deadly  enmity  which  existed 
between  Hickok  and  himself,  and  that  this  enmity  was  covered  under  at  that 
moment  by  the  very  thin  veneer  of  conventionality.  For  McCanles  had 
avoided  an  irreparable  break  with  Hickok.  Apparently  Hickok  complied 
with  the  request  of  McCanles,  and  stepped  back  into  the  room  as  though  to 
get  Wellman.  McCanles  was  vigilant  and  alert,  and  he  heard  parts  of  a con- 
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versation  between  Wellman  and  Hickok,  and  he  grew  apprehensive  of  some 
aggressive  action  by  them.  There  was  danger.  They  were  making  plans  for 
defense  of  themselves  and  the  property  of  the  stage  company,  and  he  knew 
it  now.  Resistance  was  in  the  air,  and  things  had  not  gone  from  the  first  as 
he  had  hoped.  He  now  feared  serious  trouble  and  the  use  of  firearms  by  the 
station  people.  He  left  the  west  door  and  went  around  to  the  south  or  front 
door.  From  that  door  there  was  a view  of  the  interior  of  the  whole  house, 
except  of  that  portion  shut  off  by  the  calico  curtain.  In  the  west  room — the 
kitchen — was  Sarah  Shull  (she  says  she  was  two  miles  away)  and  Sarah 
Kelsey,  who  was  a stepdaughter  of  Joe  Baker,  who  had  been  at  one  time  in 
the  service  of  McCanles. 

It  is  asserted  by  his  friends  that  McCanles  left  the  west  door  and  went  to 
the  south  door  for  the  reason  that  these  women  would  have  been  in  the  direct 
line  of  fire  in  case  of  shooting  while  he  was  at  the  west  door — proof  that  he 
went  there  expecting  trouble,  expected  shooting,  and  prepared  to  shoot. 

McCanles  stepped  into  the  south  doorway,  from  which  position  Wellman 
and  Hickok  were  in  his  sight  and  still  in  earnest  conversation  as  to  how  best 
to  defend  themselves,  the  women^and  the  property.  At  any  previous  time  up 
to  his  arrival  on  that  day  at  the  west  door,  McCanles  would  have  gone  in  and 
confidently  attacked  both  Wellman  and  Hickok.  He  failed /foXso^act  at  that 
time,  and  he  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  justify  his  presence  there  at  the 
south  door  than  to  ask  for  a drink  of  water,  which  clearly  was  an  excuse,  for 
there  was  a bucket  of  water  with  a gourd-dipper  in  it  on  a table  within  two 
feet  of  him.  But  Hickok  left  Wellman,  went  to  this  bucket,  dipped  up  a 
gourdful  of  water  and  handed  it  to  McCanles.  As  he  did  so,  he  turned  and 
walked  rapidly  and  stealthily  back  toward  the  curtain. 

McCanles  had  not  wanted  water,  and  he  now  dropped  the  dipper  and 
called  upon  Hickok  to  halt.  Hickok  did  not  comply  with  this  command,  and 
was  soon  behind  the  curtain  where  he  had  every  advantage. 

At  this  instant  McCanles  realized  the  immediate  danger  in  which  he  stood. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  a manner  helpless.  His  contacts  and  conversation  since 
arriving  at  the  west  door  had  not  been  so  aggressive  and  overbearing  as  was 
his  wont  and  manner.  But  he  called  on  Hickok  to  come  out  from  behind  the 
curtain  and  fight  fair,  and  added  that  if  he  did  not  do  so  he  would  come  in 
and  drag  him  out.  The  spirit  of  aggressive  manhood  was  rising  in  Hickok. 
He  was  becoming  more  confident  every  minute.  He  called  back  to  McCanles 

that  if  he  came  in  to  drag  him  out,  “There  will  be  one  less 

when  you  try  that.” 

It  will  never  be  known  whether  or  not  McCanles  started  in  to  drag  Hickok 
out,  for  almost  immediately  a shot  was  fired  from  behind  the  curtains,  and 
the  bullet  went  through  the  heart  of  McCanles,  who  staggered  and  fell  back- 
ward in  the  yard;  or,  perhaps,  on  the  lower  step.  Notwithstanding  his  mortal 
wound,  McCanles  attempted  to  raise  himself  up  and  was  aided  by  his  son 
Monroe,  who  had  run  to  his  assistance.  The  stupor  of  death  was  passing  over 
McCanles.  Words  formed  on  his  lips,  but  were  never  spoken.  His  eyes  glazed 
and  he  slipped  through  his  son’s  arms  and  lay  limp  on  the  broad  step  at  the 
door. 

The  hesitancy  and  lack  of  vigorous  aggressive  action  such  as  usually  marked 
the  course  of  McCanles  in  the  affairs  of  life  does  not  signify  that  his  char- 
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acter  had  weakened,  nor  that  his  courage  had  failed,  nor  that  there  was  any 
change  in  his  attitude  generally,  but  only  that  adverse  circumstances  had 
bunched  and  were  for  the  moment  running  in  a cross  current,  creating  in  him 
a sense  of  depression  and  temporary  disadvantage.  On  the  morrow,  maybe, 
this  period  of  low  vitality  would  have  been  passed.  He  would  have  struck 
bold  and  confident  blows — have  struck  quickly,  decisively,  brutally — and  there 
might  have  been  a different  story  to  tell. 

When  Woods  and  Gordon  heard  the  shot  and  saw  McCanles  fall,  they  left 
the  barn  and  ran  at  full  speed  to  the  house.  Woods  attempted  to  enter  the 
kitchen  door,  which  was  the  west  door  where  McCanles  had  first  appeared. 
Gordon  ran  to  the  south  door.  Woods  was  just  entering  the  house,  stepping 
over  the  threshold,  when  Hickok,  who  was  standing  partly  behind  the  door, 
shot  him  twice  with  a revolver.  Woods  was  mortally  wounded,  and  seemed 
to  realize  it,  for  he  quit  the  battle  and  ran  around  the  north  side  of  the  house, 
falling  at  the  east  end  in  a clump  of  weeds. 

Gordon  had  reached  the  front  door  a moment  after  Woods  had  appeared  at 
the  west  door.  He  came  up  just  in  time  to  see  Hickok  shoot  Woods.  This 
sight  seemed  to  throw  him  into  a panic  and  he  turned  to  run,  and,  as  he  turned, 
Hickok  fired  at  him,  mortally  wounding  him.  Gordon  ran  toward  the  barn, 
intending  to  secure  his  horse  and  get  away,  but  as  he  went  down  the  path 
Hickok  shot  him  again.  Coming  to  the  barn  Gordon  noted  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  men  lounging  and  loafing  there.  They  were  hostile.  The 
scepter  had  departed  from  McCanles  and  his  gang.  Gordon  turned  about  and 
fled  down  the  creek  for  his  life  through  the  underbrush.  Hickok,  far  in  the 
rear,  pursued  him  for  some  distance,  firing  until  his  revolvers  were  empty,  but 
in  the  brush  and  leaves  he  could  not  seem  him  distinctly  and  had  to  fire  at 
random. 

As  Hickok  returned  to  the  ranch  house  Woods  was  found  in  the  weeds  just 
away  from  the  east  window,  where  his  sufferings  were  ended  with  a grubbing- 
hoe  in  the  hands  of  a woman.  As  Miss  Kelsey  was  incapable  of  this  act,  it 
remained  between  Mrs.  Wellman  and  Sarah  Shull.  (Very  recently,  Wellman 
has  been  charged  with  using  the  hoe.)  In  a moment  this  woman  ran  around 
the  house  to  the  front  door  brandishing  this  bloody  instrument  of  death,  and 
crying  out  to  Hickok,  who  was  by  this  time  returning  to  the  station  to  reload 
his  weapons,  “Come,  let’s  kill  all  of  the .” 

She  had  meant  that  the  boy,  Monroe  McCanles,  who  was  still  bending  over 
the  dead  body  of  his  father  and  did  not  realize  his  danger,  should  be  killed. 
The  boy  had  been  dazed  by  the  suddenness  and  horror  of  it  all,  but  he  took 
note  of  the  woman  approaching  him  with  the  uplifted  hoe  dripping  with  the 
blood  of  Woods.  At  that  instant  he  saw  Hickok  returning,  and  he  leaped  to 
his  feet  and  dashed  away  to  save  his  life. 

By  that  time  there  was  a commotion  about  the  two  stations.  A pony- 
express  rider  by  the  name  of  Doc  Brink,  and  George  Hulbert,  a stage  driver, 
were  at  the  west  ranch  house,  and  they  hurried  across  the  creek.  John  Hughes, 
who  had  pretended  to  be  the  friend  of  both  McCanles  and  Hickok,  thereby 
causing  neither  to  trust  him  fully,  had  been  hunting  along  the  creek  bottoms, 
and  he  arrived  just  after  Gordon  had  started  to  run  down  the  creek.  Hickok 
now  called  Joe  Baker,  who  was  one  of  the  stock  tenders  at  the  barn,  and 
accused  him  of  being  a friend  to  McCanles  and  one  of  the  McCanles  gang. 
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Baker  denied  that  he  was  a friend  of  McCanles,  or  that  he  had  intended  to 
go  away  with  him.  Hickok  cocked  his  pistol  with  the  intention  of  killing  him, 
but  his  stepdaughter  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  pleaded  with  Hickok 
for  the  life  of  the  man.  This  caused  Hickok  to  relent  somewhat,  but  he  pro- 
ceeded to  club  Baker  into  insensibility  with  the  butt  of  his  pistol,  saying, 
“Well,  you’ve  got  to  take  that  anyway.” 

Attention  was  now  given  to  Gordon.  A bloodhound  which  had  followed 
the  McCanles  gang  up  to  the  station  was  found  and  set  to  trail  Gordon 
through  the  underbrush  along  Rock  creek.  The  dog  soon  came  up  with 
Gordon,  and  Hickok  and  others  arriving  shortly  after,  found  him  under  a 
tree.  Hickok  handed  the  McCanles  shotgun  to  one  of  the  bystanders  with 
the  command  to  “Put  that  fellow  out  of  his  misery.  That  will  show  me  that 
you  don’t  belong  to  the  McCanles  gang.”  The  man  was  afraid  to  disobey 
Hickok  and  shot  Gordon,  who  crumpled  at  the  base  of  the  tree. 

Gordon  was  buried  where  he  fell.  Blankets  were  wrapped  around  his  body, 
and  he  was  cast  into  the  grave  with  his  boots  on.  Some  local  carpenter,  or 
maybe  two  or  three  rough  workmen,  including  Joel  Helvy,  made  a rude  box  in 
which  McCanles  and  Woods  were  placed.  They  were  buried  in  this  box  on 
top  of  what  is  known  as  Soldier  Hill,  where  they  remained  for  twenty  years. 
The  Burlington  Railroad  then  came,  and  as  the  graves  were  on  the  right  of 
way,  the  family  caused  the  reinterment  of  the  bodies  at  Fairbury  cemetery. 

Sarah  Shull  went  aboard  the  west-bound  stage  early  the  morning  after 
the  tragedy.  She  was  swallowed  up  by  the  vast  and  indefinite  frontier  to 
emerge  only  recently  with  no  story  of  consequence  to  tell.  She  cannot  be 
blamed  for  silence.  Hickok,  Wellmanyand  Brink  were  arrested  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  July  and  arraigned  on  a charge  of  murder.  Jefferson  county,  then 
Jones  county,  was  unorganized,  but  was  attached  to  Gage  county  for  judicial 
purposes.  This  made  it  necessary  for  the  sheriff  to  take  them  to  Beatrice, 
where  they  had  a preliminary  trial  before  T.  M.  Coulter,  justice  of  the  peace. 
Hickok  rode  to  Marysville,  Kan.,  and  employed  Brumbaugh  & Bolinger,  at- 
torneys, to  defend  him.  No  motive  for  the  crime  was  shown,  so  it  remained 
a matter  of  self-defense.  The  accused  contended  they  were  defending  govern- 
ment property;  that  is,  wagons,  horses,  stages, and  other  appliances  used  in 
carrying  the  mails  of  the  United  States.  And  that  they  were  defending  their 
own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others.  Monroe  McCanles  was  summoned  as  a 
witness,  but  was  not  placed  on  the  stand  by  the  prosecution,  which  had  already 
collapsed  before  the  trial.  Public  sentiment  had  acquitted  the  defendants,  and 
witnesses  could  do  the  prosecution  no  good.  The  accused  men  were  not  held 
for  trial  in  a higher  court. 

Wild  Bill  and  McCanles  were  both  men  of  destiny — strong,  fitted  to  stand 
in  the  forefront  of  the  advance  of  the  frontier,  to  hold  the  lead  of  civilization 
into  new  lands.  By  his  courage,  his  intrepidity,  his  iron  will,  his  marvelous 
achievement  Wild  Bill  won  fame.  By  his  strength  of  character  and  his  tragic 
death  McCanles  won  fame.  One  was  the  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages  strangely 
out  of  time.  The  other  was  the  freebooter  with  the  daring  to  take  what  he 
wanted  regardless  of  consequences. 

Both  will  live  on  history’s  eternal  page. 
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AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  W.  HANSEN. 

In  the  Nebraska  History  Magazine  for  April-June,  1927,  George  W.  Hansen, 
of  Fairbury,  Neb.,  published  what  he  calls  the  “True  Story  of  Wild  Bill- 
McCanles  Affray  in  Jefferson  County,  Nebraska,  July  12,  1861.” 

Mr.  Hansen  is  one  of  those  writers  who  makes  a case  for  his  favorite  by 
attacking  those  opposed  to  him.  What  his  man  did  was  right — he  could  do  no 
wrong.  What  the  opponent  did  was  wrong,  no  matter  what  it  was — he  could 
do  nothing  which  was  right. 

Perhaps  neither  Mr.  Hansen  nor  his  magazine  knew  the  facts — a most  un- 
fortunate circumstance  if  true — for  it  would  seem  that  the  editor  should  have 
known,  having  been  intrusted  with  the  accurate  preservation  of  the  history 
of  a great  state.  If  these  men  were  in  possession  of  the  truth  and  suppressed 
it,  what  a situation  they  made  for  themselves. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  statement,  by  A.  E.  Sheldon,  secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  Historical  Society,  the  purpose  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Hansen  is  set  out : 

“Mr.  Hansen’s  original  purpose  was  to  tell  the  truth,  and  inci- 
dentally properly  establish  the  good  name  of  the  McCanles  family.” 

It  was  the  “original  purpose  to  tell  the  truth.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  stick  to  his  “original”  purpose.  But  he  abandoned  it.  He  failed  to 
tell  all  the  truth,  whether  from  lack  of  information  or  by  design  let  him  say 
for  himself.  He  may  take  either  horn  of  that  dilemma  he  chooses. 

“To  establish  the  good  name  of  the  McCanles  family.” 

The  good  name  of  the  McCanles  family  is  not  involved  in  what  occurred 
at  Rock  Creek  in  this  affair.  The  trouble  lies  further  back.  Then,  no  other 
family  has  a better  name  than  the  present  McCanles  family.  That  one  mem- 
ber of  it  became  a ruffian  and  ran  amuck  on  a lawless  border  in  pioneer  days 
can  count  nothing  against  its  good  name. 

The  real  purpose  of  Mr.  Hansen’s  statement  was  to  establish  a good  name 
for  the  ruffian. 

“At  the  age  of  twenty-three  David  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  Watauga  county  on  the  Whig  ticket,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected  four  successive  terms.” 

Not  true.  Jack  Horton  was  sheriff  from  1852  to  1856  and  McCanles  was  his 
deputy  during  that  time.  In  1856  McCanles  ran  for  the  office  against  Horton 
and  was  elected.  This  was  his  only  election.  He  held  the  office  until  he  ab- 
sconded, January  6,  1859.  His  term  would  not  have  expired  until  1860. 

“He  remained  loyal  to  the  Union.” 

The  Whigs  of  the  South  turned  secessionists  and  helped  in  the  effort  to 
destroy  the  Union.  McCanles  had  many  struggles  with  himself  to  decide  which 
way  he  would  go — with  the  Southern  Confederacy  or  out  along  the  Oregon 
Trail.  This  writer  believes  that  as  he  could  not  have  his  sweetheart  with  him 
all  the  time  in  the  arm}’’,  he  turned  from  the  Confederacy  to  the  Oregon  Trail 
plan.  In  his  judgment  the  evidence  establishes  that  fact. 
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“A  memorial  to  McCanles.” 

Will  the  state  of  Nebraska  wish  to  honor  McCanles  with  a memorial  stone 
when  all  the  facts  are  known? 

It  would  be  but  a matter  of  right  to  erect  a monument  to  Mrs.  McCanles. 
She  was  worthy  of  it.  Her  memory  is  now  worthy  of  it.  No  better  woman 
ever  lived  in  Nebraska. 

“Early  in  the  spring  of  1861  the  stage  company  sent  James  B. 
Hickok,  a young  man  twenty-three  years  of  age,  ...  to  Rock 
Creek  Station  as  assistant  stock  tender,  or  stable  hand — not  as  a 
peace  officer,  as  has  so  often  erroneously  been  stated.” 

This  is  the  first  intimation  that  Wild  Bill  was  supposed  to  be  a peace  officer 
at  Rock  Creek.  He  was  never  a peace  officer  there. 

“On  account  of  some  peculiarity  of  Hickok’s  nose  and  prominent 
upper  lip,  not  then  covered  by  a moustache,  McCanles  dubbed  him 
‘Duck  Bill/  which  nickname  stuck  and  irritated  and  exasperated 
him.” 

There  was  no  peculiarity  to  Hickok’s  nose.  He  did  not  have  an  upper  lip 
at  all  prominent  in  the  sense  meant  by  Mr.  Hansen.  It  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  those  who  knew  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in 
America.  His  portraits  justify  this  opinion.  Mr.  Hansen’s  object  was  to  re- 
verse this  judgment  by  a mean  assertion  and  a malicious  insinuation.  Mc- 
Canles may  have  called  Hickok  repulsive  nicknames,  and  probably  did  so.  He 
was  called  “Dutch  Bill”  in  the  court  proceedings  at  his  trial  and  acquittal  for 
killing  McCanles. 

To  irritate  and  exasperate  a man  is  to  humiliate  him  and  assault  him,  but 
this  was  in  keeping  with  the  character  and  known  custom  of  McCanles.  He 
became  reckless  and  violent  at  Rock  Creek,  regarding  the  rights  or  feelings 
of  no  man.  If  ever  a man  deserved  killing,  it  was  McCanles  at  Rock  Creek 
Station. 

“When  the  first  deferred  payment  for  East  Rock  Creek  Station 
fell  due  McCanles  called  to  collect  it,  and  was  told  by  Wellman  that 
the  money  had  not  yet  arrived.  This  excuse  was  made  during  the 
month,  and  on  July  1,  when  the  final  payment  fell  due  and  was  not 
paid,  McCanles  demanded  full  payment  or  possession  of  the  station 
premises.  Wellman  replied  that  he  would  make  a trip  to  the  river 
at  once  for  supplies,  and  would  then  collect  the  money  for  him.  It 
was  arranged  that  Monroe  McCanles,  David’s  twelve-year-old  son, 
should  accompany  him,  and  the  next  day,  July  2,  they  started  to- 
gether for  the  Missouri  river.  . . . About  ten  days  were  spent  in 

making  the  trip  to  the  Missouri  river  and  back,  and  Mr.  Wellman 
and  Monroe  McCanles  arrived  at  the  station  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  July  12,  1861.” 

Mr.  Hansen  intimates  that  Wellman  went  to  the  river  solely  to  get  supplies 
for  the  station.  It  is  not  true.  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  McCanles  had 
agreed  to  accept  money  or  supplies.  What  did  he  want  with  supplies?  His 
willingness  to  accept  supplies  in  payment  of  his  claim  is  one  of  the  strongest 
of  proofs  that  he  was  going  to  take  his  gang  west  to  some  point  on  the  Oregon 
Trail,  and  not  into  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Mr.  Dawson’s  investigation  of  these  dates  led  him  to  believe  that  Wellman 
and  Monroe  McCanles  returned  to  East  Rock  Creek  Station  on  the  11th  of 
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July  and  not  on  the  12th.  The  writer  believes  that  Mr.  Dawson’s  book  is  the 
better  authority  and  has  followed  it  in  his  account  of  this  matter.  Monroe 
McCanles  fully  believes  that  he  and  Mr.  Wellman  returned  on  the  12th. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Hansen  is  based  on  the  arrival  of  Wellman  and  Mc- 
Canles on  July  12.  Mr.  Hansen  evidently  believes  the  statement  of  Monroe 
McCanles  to  be  correct. 

In  his  account  of  what  happened  at  the  station  on  the  day  that  McCanles 
was  killed  Mr.  Hansen  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  absence 
of  Wellman,  McCanles  had  gone  to  the  station  and  demanded  of  Mrs.  Well- 
man that  the  property  be  turned  over  to  him.  Nor  does  he  say  anything  of 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  he  quarreled  with  Mrs.  Wellman  and  became  abusive 
when  she  did  not  turn  over  the  property.  He  insisted  that  Wellman  had  had 
time  to  return  with  the  money,  or  supplies  which  he  had  agreed  to  accept  in 
place  of  the  money.  Mr.  Hansen  omits  this.  There  is  another  omission  which 
Mr.  Hansen  makes  in  his  statement,  the  “original”  purpose  of  which  was  to 
tell  the  truth.  He  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  Sarah  Shull  as  a factor 
in  this  case.  He  knew  that  she  had  been  the  mistress  of  McCanles  in  North 
Carolina  and  that  that  relation  was  resumed  at  Rock  Creek.  He  knew  of  the 
status  of  their  affairs  at  that  time,  but  he  ignores  her.  How  did  he  know 
these  things?  They  are  set  out  in  Mr.  Dawson’s  book.  Mr.  Hansen  helped 
compile  that  book,  and  he  indorses  it  specifically  in  his  statement.  Then  why 
did  he  fail  to  mention  these  matters  in  his  article?  He  certainly  knew  he 
would  have  to  include  them  if  he  intended  to  make  a full  and  fair  statement. 
But  he  left  them  out.  Why?  The  only  mention  he  makes  of  Sarah  Shull  is 
to  intimate  that  she  was  a degraded  woman  whose  testimony  would  be  of  no 
value.  Who  degraded  her? 

Mr.  Monroe  McCanles,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Dawson,  from  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
June  8,  1912,  indorses  the  account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  complimenting 
the  author.  “I  received  your  write-up  of  the  tragedy,”  he  says,  “and  I want 
to  compliment  you  upon  your  effort.  You  certainly  have  done  well  with  the 
material  you  had  to  start  with.  I believe  with  a few  corrections  you  will  have 
the  only  true  story  ever  written  of  this  affair.” 

This  writer  was  then  editing  Mr.  Dawson’s  book.  Mr.  McCanles  was  re- 
quested to  furnish  the  corrections,  and  did  so.  The  writer  well  remembers  the 
corrections  sent  by  Mr.  McCanles.  They  consisted  of  blue-pencil  lines  through 
passages  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  account  and  a few  interlineations  of  words.  They 
did  not  affect  the  main  story,  and  they  were  incorporated  by  this  writer  and 
were  published.  So  Mr.  McCanles  indorsed  all  Mr.  Dawson  published.  For 
the  letter  of  Mr.  McCanles,  see  page  224,  “Pioneer  Tales  of  the  Oregon  Trail.” 

In  “Wild  Bill  Hickok,”  by  Frank  J.  Wilstach,  occurs  the  following  state- 
ment by  Sarah  Shull  herself,  and  Mr.  Hansen  knew  of  her  account  when  he 
wrote  his  statement,  the  “original”  purpose  of  which  was  to  tell  the  truth. 

Here  follow  the  answers  to  such  questions  as  Sarah  Shull  was  willing  to  give: 

“Was  money  owed  by  Wellman  the  cause  of  the  tragedy?” 

“No.” 

“Were  you  in  the  cabin  when  McCanles  was  shot?” 

“No.  I was  at  my  home  two  miles  away.” 

“In  your  opinion,  and  from  what  you  were  told  at  the  time,  did  Wild  Bill 
kill  McCanles  in  self-defense?” 

“Certainly — yes.” 

“What  makes  you  think  this  is  true?” 
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“Because  on  the  morning  of  the  tragedy  I heard  McCanles  say  that  he  was 
going  to  clean  up  on  the  people  at  the  station.” 

“You  say  McCanles  stole  horses?” 

“Yes,  he  stole  horses  ” 

“Were  those  horses  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  cavalry?” 

“Yes” 

No  one  blames  Sarah  Shull  for  denying  that  she  was  in  the  station  during 
the  killing  of  McCanles  and  some  of  his  gang. 

That  McCanles  was  violating  the  law  in  the  course  which  he  took  on  the 
12th  day  of  July,  1861,  Mr.  Hansen  admits  in  the  following  words: 

“He  was  now  determined  to  collect  the  money  due  him  or  take 
possession  of  his  property.  . . . He  realized  his  best  and  only 

recourse  was  quick  action,  taking  the  matter  in  his  own  hands  and 
obtaining  repossession  of  his  premises  by  throwing  out  the  occupants 
by  physical  force,  if  necessary.” 

Wellman  was  in  charge  of  the  property  for  the  stage  company.  It  was 
not  his  property.  He  had  custody  of  it  as  agent.  He  did  not  owe  McCanles 
anything;  even  Mr.  Hansen  does  not  claim  that  he  did.  Hickok  was  sub- 
ordinate to  Wellman. 

“There  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  any  of  these  men  [McCanles, 
Gordon  and  Woods]  were  armed,  and  subsequent  events  proved 
clearly  that  they  had  no  arms  of  any  description  in  their  possession 
at  that  time.” 

In  that  country  at  that  time  every  man  was  always  armed.  McCanles  had 
served  seven  years  as  deputy  sheriff  and  sheriff  in  Watauga  county.  It  had 
become  a habit  with  him  to  be  armed.  He  was  only  following  the  universal 
custom  when  he  went  armed  in  Nebraska.  He  used  his  pistol  on  various  occa- 
sions. Would  it  not  have  been  a strange  proceeding  for  him  to  throw  off  his 
weapons  and  disarm  his  henchmen  when  going  to  take  possession  of  property 
by  throwing  out  the  occupants  by  physical  force  when  he  knew  they  were 
armed  and  when  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  resist  him 
to  the  last  extremity?  Would  any  reasonable  man  believe  such  a story?  Is 
it  probable? 

The  statement  of  Sarah  Shull  (Kate  Shell)  has  a bearing  here.  She  says 
that  McCanles  told  her  on  the  morning  of  the  tragedy  that  he  was  going  to 
clean  up  on  the  people  at  the  station.  According  to  Mr.  Hansen  and  Monroe 
McCanles,  Wellman  arrived  at  the  station  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  12th,  the  day  of  the  tragedy. 

If  the  statements  of  Sarah  Shull  and  Monroe  McCanles  are  true,  then 
McCanles  intended  to  “clean  up”  on  the  people  at  the  station  even  if  Well- 
man should  bring  him  either  his  money  or  supplies.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  kill  them  in  any  event,  regardless  of  all  consequences.  No  other 
conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

That  McCanles  had  made  a demand  on  Wild  Bill  that  he  turn  over  the 
stock  and  station  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony 
of  S.  J.  Alexander,  secretary  of  state,  and  D.  C.  Jenkins.  In  the  Andreas 
“History  of  Nebraska,”  under  the  head  of  “Jefferson  County,”  the  account  of 
the  Rock  Creek  affair  is  set  out.  They  arrived  at  Rock  Creek  Station  within 
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two  hours  after  the  fight  and  before  the  bodies  were  removed.  Here  is  what 
they  say : 

“Wild  Bill  up  to  this  time,  1861,  known  only  as  Jim  Hickok,  was  tending 
stock  for  the  Ben  Halliday  Stage  Company  at  Rock  Creek  station.  J.  Mc- 
Cawlas,  an  early  settler  in  Jefferson,  did  not  have  an  enviable  reputation,  but 
his  sons,  still  living  in  the  same  community,  are  very  highly  respected.  Mc- 
Cawlas  was  a Southern  sj^mpathizer  and  was  raising  a company  to  go  South. 
He  came  to  Wild  Bill  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  join  and  turn  over  the 
stage  company’s  stock,  and  on  his  refusal  McCawlas  threatened  to  kill  him  and 
take  the  stock. 

“In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  McCawlas  returned,  accompanied  by 
three  men.  Bill,  knowing  the  desperate  character  of  McCawlas,  comprehended 
the  situation  and  prepared  for  it.  Before  the  party  arrived,  Bill  went  into  the 
main  part  of  the  house,  which  was  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a calico 
partition,  with  two  doors,  one  opening  into  a kitchen  and  the  other  outdoors. 
Taking  his  rifle  and  navy  revolvers  he  got  behind  the  calico  screen,  where  he 
could  see  who  entered  the  other  apartment  without  being  seen.  As  McCatdas 
appeared  at  the  outside  entrance,  Bill  took  deliberate  aim  with  his  rifle  and 
shot  him.  Bill  stepped  from  behind  his  screen,  and  being  an  expert  marks- 
man and  prepared,  two  well-directed  shots  from  his  navy  revolver  brought 
them  to  the  floor,  where  the  three  soon  expired.  The  fourth  man,  discovering 
the  situation  through  the  window,  took  to  his  heels  and  made  good  his  escape, 
but  was  followed  some  distance. 

“These  are  the  facts  that  wre  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  scene  of 
the  disaster.”* 

So,  there  is  no  doubt  left  that  McCanles  did  make  a demand  on  Wild  Bill 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  12th  for  the  stock  and  Station.  If  Wellman  got  back 
on  the  12th,  as  claimed,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  fact  that  McCanles  in- 
tended to  “clean  up”  on  the  people  of  the  Station  even  if  he  got  his  money. 

If  Wellman  and  Monroe  McCanles  arrived  at  Rock  Creek  on  the  11th, 
McCanles  made  his  forenoon  demand  on  both  Wellman  and  Hickok.  They 
refused  to  comply.  Then  McCanles  gathered  his  immediate  retainers  for  the 
final  assault  in  the  afternoon.  And  Mr.  Hansen  says  that  to  make  this  assault 
he  left  his  pistols  at  home  and  disarmed  his  helpers! 

“On  this  occasion,  in  fact  at  this  very  moment,  Hickok  decided 
on  a course  which  in  this  case  was  so  successful  that  he  followed  it 
to  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  the  frontier.  It  was  to  shoot  to  kill 
on  his  first  suspicion  of  a physical  encounter  or  personal  danger. 
From  all  accounts  of  killings  in  which  Hickok  subsequently  took 
part,  I have  been  unable  to  find  one  single  authentic  instance  in 
which  he  fought  a fair  fight.  To  him  no  human  life  was  sacred. 

He  was  a cold-blooded  killer  without  heart  or  conscience.  The  mo- 
ment he  scented  a fight  he  pulled  his  gun  and  shot  to  kill.  So  great 
was  his  fear  of  personal  harm,  and  so  quick  was  he  to  pull  the 
trigger  that  on  one  occasion,  at  Abilene,  Kansas,  he  killed  Mike 
McWilliams,  his  most  intimate  friend,  before  he  recognized  him.” 

The  account  of  the  killing  of  Williams  will  be  found  in  chapter  XXIV  of 
“The  Life  of  Wild  Bill,”  by  William  E.  Connelley,  and  it  is  there  shown  that 
the  foregoing  statement  of  Mr.  Hansen  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Against  Mr.  Hansen’s  statement  generally  should  be  set  that  of  General 
Custer.  Wild  Bill  was  long  a scout  for  Custer.  If  a man  is  a coward  it  will 
come  out  on  the  trail,  in  the  army,  on  the  scout,  or  in  the  camp.  For  Gen- 

* The  name  “McCanles”  is  misspelled  in  this  quotation.  The  error  was  evidently  made 
by  the  compositor  who  put  the  account  into  type  for  the  Andreas  History.  He  mistook 
n for  u. 
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eral  Custer’s  testimonial,  see  chapter  I of  “The  Life  of  Wild  Bill,”  by  William 
E.  Connelley. 

“Justice  Coulter  a convicted  defaulter.” 

Coulter  is  the  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  Wild  Bill,  Wellman  and 
Brink  were  tried  and  acquitted  on  a plea  of  self-defense  and  that  they  were 
defending  property  used  in  carrying  United  States  mails.  Mr.  Hansen’s  state- 
ment of  the  action  of  McCanles  in  assaulting  the  premises  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  12,  1861,  is  an  admission  of  the  justice  of  the  plea  of  these  three  men. 

Mr.  Hansen  makes  much  of  his  discovery  of  the  papers  relating  to  Wild 
Bill’s  trial  for  killing  McCanles.  It  was  an  important  find.  This  writer 
searched  through  the  old  papers  in  the  courthouse  at  Beatrice  more  than  once 
for  these  papers.  The  records  and  papers  were  in  some  disorder  at  that  time 
and  the  Wild  Bill-McCanles  papers  were  not  found.  But  a copy  of  them 
was  furnished  the  writer  by  Mr.  Hansen  soon  after  they  were  discovered.  The 
credit  for  finding  them  goes  to  Mr.  Hansen. 

But  these  papers  proved  a disappointment.  They  throw  little  or  no  light 
on  what  happened  at  Rock  Creek.  They  contain  an  illiterate,  badly  spelled 
record  of  what  happened  in  the  court  of  T.  M.  Coulter,  the  justice  of  the 
peace  who  tried  the  case  of  The  State  vs.  Hickok,  Wellman  and  Brink,  for  the 
murder  of  McCanles.  But  of  what  happened  at  Rock  Creek  they  furnish 
little  information — nothing  of  importance.  The  knowledge  of  the  affair  al- 
ready available  was  not  perceptibly  increased  by  anything  contained  in  these 
papers. 

Mr.  Hansen  makes  indignant  mention  of  the  Hickok  story  as  told  in 
Harper’s  Magazine  in  1867.  Did  he  make  any  effort  to  find  out  whether  Wild 
Bill  gave  Nichols  such  an  account  as  he  published?  Did  he  make  any  research 
into  the  matter  at  all?  It  is  much  to  be  doubted. 

The  writer  has  in  his  investigation  of  the  life  of  Wild  Bill  found  two  men 
with  whom  Hickok  discussed  that  article  seriously  and  at  great  length.  They 
were  Theodore  Bartles  and  Colonel  H.  C.  Lindsay.  He  found  other  men  to 
whom  Wild  Bill  had  talked  of  the  article.  They  all  told  exactly  the  same 
story.  Wild  Bill  admitted  that  he  had  had  various  interviews  with  G.  W. 
Nichols,  the  author  of  that  article,  and  that  he  had  given  him  accounts  of 
many  of  his  adventures.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1865.  The  article  was 
not  published  until  February,  1867.  During  this  intervening  time  the  ac- 
counts of  the  various  adventures  of  Wild  Bill  became  confused  in  the  mind  of 
Nichols.  Wild  Bill  disclaimed  any  such  actions  as  were  attributed  to  him  in 
various  parts  of  the  article.  He  said  that  the  accounts  of  his  adventures  in 
scouting  for  the  Union  army  in  the  Southwest  were  erroneous  as  to  place  and 
circumstance,  making  it  appear  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  country 
over  which  he  scouted  for  four  years.  These  events  were  so  mixed  and  dis- 
torted and  changed  in  geographical  location  that  it  required  years  of  work  and 
study  and  research  and  interview  for  the  present  writer  dxXproperly j identify 
them  and  secure  correct  accounts  of  them. 

The  first  account  of  the  affair  at  Rock  Creek  which  the  writer  ever  had  from 
a person  pretending  to  know  the  facts  was  given  him  by  Theodore  Bartles. 
That  account  Bartles  had  from  Wild  Bill  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  it 
differed  very  little  from  the  account  as  finally  written  by  Charles  Dawson  in 
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his  “Pioneer  Tales  of  the  Oregon  Trail.”  When  Mr.  Nichols  began  to  write 
his  story  the  details  of  the  adventures  given  him  by  Wild  Bill  had  commenced 
to  slip  from  his  mind,  and  so,  to  be  sure  of  the  sale  of  his  article,  he  exaggerated 
the  Rock  Creek  fight  until  it  was  ridiculous,  and  until  it  is  a wonder  that  a 
publisher  accepted  it.  It  was  not  Wild  Bill’s  story.  It  was  repudiated  by 
him  upon  its  publication.  It  annoyed  him.  He  was  not  a man  who  boasted 
of  his  exploits.  He  was  not  a man  who  exaggerated  anything.  He  was  a 
quiet  man.  He  did  not  talk  about  himself.  It  was  difficult  to  secure  an  in- 
terview with  him.  He  did  not  give  Nichols  the  account  published  of  the 
Rock  Creek  fight.  He  said  himself  that  it  was  not  a true  account.  It  made 
him  seem  to  forget  and  misstate  the  names  of  his  associates  at  Rock  Creek. 

When  Mr.  Dawson  came  to  this  writer  with  his  manuscript  to  have  it  put 
into  proper  form  for  his  valuable  book  the  description  of  the  killing  of  Mc- 
Canles  was  not  complete.  He  was  required  to  furnish  more  material,  which 
he  secured  and  forwarded  when  he  went  back  home.  He  drew  maps  and 
diagrams.  He  produced  the  first  complete  account  of  the  affair  ever  published. 
It  stands  proof  against  all  assaults  to  this  day.  And  it  is  substantially  the 
story  Wild  Bill  told  Theodore  Bartles,  Colonel  Lindsay,  Frank  Chase,  and 
others. 

The  latest  biographer  of  Wild  Bill,  Frank  J.  Wilstach,  does  not  believe  that 
he  gave  Nichols  any  such  story  as  he  published  in  Harper’s  Magazine.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Wilstach  says  at  pages  56  and  57  of  his  book : 

“What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  that  one  must  naturally  reach?  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  while  George  Ward  Nichols  saw  Wild  Bill  at  Spring- 
field,  Missouri,  after  the  war,  the  alleged  conversation  had  with  him  as  to  the 
McCanles  affair,  and  as  published  by  him  in  Harper’s , was  a gauzy  fabrication. 
That  Captain  Kingsbury  was  the  Munchausen  of  the  narrative  is  self-evident. 
He  invented  the  story  and  deceived  both  Nichols  and  Buel.  Nichols  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag  when  he  stated:  ‘I  had  heard  the  story  as  it  came  from 
an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  who,  an  hour  after  that  affair,  saw  Bill  and 
the  ten  dead  men.’  This  officer  of  the  regular  army  must  have  been  Captain 
Kingsbury,  who  is  also  Buel’s  authority,  for  he  tells  the  same  story  of  seeing 
the  ten  dead  men  an  hour  after  the  killing. 

“The  mythical  Hickok,  the  gentlemanly  gunman,  still  lives  in  fiction 
and  on  the  screen,  an  incitement  to  the  youth  of  the  country  for  lives  of 
crime.” 

Wild  Bill  put  his  life  in  jeopardy  daily  for  more  than  four  years  in  scouting 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana^and  the  Indian  Territory  for  the  military 
commanders  in  charge  of  those  countries  fighting  to  preserve  the  Union  in 
the  Civil  War.  He  became  a spy,  and  put  his  life  in  forfeit  time  after  time  by 
entering  Confederate  camps  to  secure  needed  information.  He  fought  his 
way  out  time  after  time.  His  escapes  were  marvelous.  They  were  so  thrilling 
that  when  properly  and  correctly  written  and  published  they  will  be  the 
foundation  for  romance  and  story  for  all  time. 

As  valuable  as  were  his  services  in  the  Civil  War  in  saving  the  Union,  they 
were  fully  equaled  in  his  work  on  the  frontier  of  Kansas,  Colorado^  and  Ne- 
braska. He  rode  by  night  and  watched  by  day  for  years  to  carry  dispatches 
from  army  to  army,  from  fort  to  fort,  from  post  to  post.  No  other  scout 
lived  through  such  dangers.  The  accounts  of  them  gathered  by  this  writer 
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in  more  than  forty  years  of  patient  research  are  set  out  in  his  book  on  The 
Life  of  Wild  Bill.  And  the  accounts  show — 

That  McCarties  was  a man  of  strife  and  was  killed  in  an  unlawful  and  un- 
justifiable assault.  If  necessary  to  carry  his  point  he  intended  to  kill — and  was 
himself  killed. 

That  Hickok  was  a man  of  peace. 

That  he  never  sought  a quarrel. 

That  he  never  boasted;  rarely  talked;  always  attended  to  his  own  affairs 

That  he  did  his  duty. 

That  he  killed  when  he  was  compelled  to  kill  in  the  line  of  duty. 

That  he  loved  children  and  they  loved  him. 

That  he  protected  the  weak  and  helpless. 

That  he  was  faithful  to  every  trust. 

That  he  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  making  the  West  a place 
for  decent  men  and  women  to  live  in — a place  in  which  they  could  have 
homes  and  cities  and  farms  and  churches  and  schools. 


HE  American  cowboy  owed  his  vocation  to  the  Mexicans.  From  Mexican 


sources  he  obtained  the  tools  of  his  trade,  the  animals,  and  even  the 
words  by  which  he  called  his  tools  and  utensils.  As  a dominant  figure  in  the 
development  of  the  United  States  he  was  indebted  to  no  one.* 1 

The  saddle,  lariat,  spurs,  and  the  special  apparel  worn  by  the  cowboy  were 
not  designed  by  him.  He  took  what  had  been  used  for  generations  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande,2  and  built  up  an  industry  which  had  a far-reaching  influence 
on  American  history. 

The  horse  which  the  cowboy  rode,  and  the  steer  which  he  roped,  both  came 
to  him  from  Mexico  and  were  of  Spanish  origin.  In  1519,  over  three  centuries 
before  the  day  of  the  American  cowboy,  Cortez  brought  a small  number  of 
horses  and  cattle  from  Spain  to  Mexico.3  From  fifteen  military  chargers  and 
a small  number  of  long-horned  Andalusian  cattle,  which  escaped  or  were  aban- 
doned by  the  Spanish  army,  descended  the  immense  herds  which  in  later  years 
spread  over  the  great  American  plains.  The  Spanish  settlers,  increasing  gener- 
ation by  generation,  moved  northward,  taking  their  cattle  with  them.4 

By  1680  the  industry  had  become  established  in  New  Mexico.5  A few  years 
sufficed  to  extend  it  to  Texas.  Louis  de  St.  Denis,  a French  officer  from  near 

* A thesis  presented  to  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  College  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  department  of  history. 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  June,  1925. 
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Mobile,  with  a command  of  twenty-four  Canadians,  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Rio  Grande  in  the  spring  of  1714,  while  passing  through  the  country  of  the 
Tejas,  found  cattle  in  great  abundance.6  The  Tejas  Indians  were  a tribe  of 
the  South7  occupying  a strip  of  land  about  one  hundred  leagues  wide,  prob- 
ably between  the  Colorado  and  Trinidad  rivers.8  In  1730  cattle  ranches  were 
springing  up  around  San  Antonio.9  Foremost  among  those  promoting  the  live- 
stock industry  were  the  religious  orders  which  established  missions  and  en- 
couraged the  Indians  to  raise  domestic  animals.  Between  1745  and  1762  agri- 
culture and  stock  raising  around  San  Francisco  increased  largely  through  their 
efforts.  In  1762  there  were  4,897  head  of  cattle  and  1,600  head  of  horses  at 
four  missions  in  the  region.10  Nuevo  Santander  was  a large  stock-raising  sec- 
tion in  1757,  having  58,000  horses  and  25,000  cattle.* 11  Wild  cattle  were 
abundant  in  the  territory  between  the  Brazos  and  Trinity  rivers  in  1775. 12 
During  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  cattle  ranches  flourished  in 
Eastern  Texas.  The  records  show  that  Antonio  Gil  Ybarbo,  a prominent  citi- 
zen, had  a large  ranch  which  was  “already  a pueblo”  with  a great  number  of 
cattle  and  other  stock  on  it.  Bolton  says  that  when  the  settlers  in  eastern 
Texas  were  forced  to  move  to  San  Antonio,  in  1773,  one  of  their  many  hard- 
ships was  that  they  lost  their  herds,  which  were  widely  scattered.13  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  great  ranches  and  haciendas 
in  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  great  herds  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  horses  grazed  on  the  luxuriant  grasses  in  that  region.14  These 
ranches  consisted  of  thousands  of  acres  with  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  horses 
for  which  there  was  no  market.  The  owner  received  no  benefit  from  them 
except  that  they  supplied  meat  and  hides  for  home  consumption  and  provided 
riding  horses  for  him  and  the  hands.  Each  year  the  herd  increased,  for  these 
requirements  were  small.  In  the  country  between  the  ranches  and  throughout 
the  unpopulated  country  to  the  north  were  many  other  cattle  and  horses  lead- 
ing wild  and  independent  lives.  These  animals  were  either  strays  or  the  de- 
scendants of  strays.  Explorers  called  them  the  wild  horses  and  cattle  of  the 
plain,  not  knowing  that  they  were  the  progeny  of  domestic  animals  and  that 
cattle  and  horses  were  not  native  to  North  America. 

The  owners  of  these  early  ranches  in  this  belt  along  the  coast  marked  their 
animals  by  cutting  or  burning  on  them  their  marks  of  ownership.  The  meth- 
ods and  implements  used  on  these  Spanish  ranches  were  so  well  developed 
that  years  afterward  when  the  American  range  industry  came  into  existence 
it  took  over  the  system  almost  without  a change  and  later  modified  it  very 
little.15 


6.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft:  The  North  Mexican  States  (San  Francisco,  1884),  vol.  1,  610. 
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9.  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton : Texas  in  the  Middle  Eighteenth  Century  (Univ.  of  Cal.  Press, 
1915),  6. 

10.  Bolton : Texas  in  the  Middle  Eighteenth  Century,  99. 
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13.  Bolton:  “The  Spanish  Abandonment  and  Reoccupation  of  East  Texas  1773-1779”; 
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In  December,  1821,  the  first  American  settlers  arrived  on  the  lower  Brazos. 
These  were  part  of  the  colony  of  Stephen  Austin,  who  was  given  certain  con- 
cessions by  the  Mexican  government  which  had  just  been  established  at  that 
time.16  The  grant  was  a very  generous  one.  Austin  was  allowed  to  bring  in 
three  hundred  families.  To  each  family  was  given  one  labor  (177  acres  of 
land)  for  farming  and  twenty-four  more  labors  for  stock  raising.17  This  pro- 
vision laid  the  foundation  for  a mammoth  increase  in  the  cattle  industry  within 
the  next  half  century.  The  little  trickle  of  American  immigration  soon  be- 
came a stream,  and  then  a flood,  which  was  destined  to  sweep  away  Mexican 
sovereignty. 

From  the  planting  of  Austin’s  colony  almost  all  the  immigrants  brought 
live  stock.  Some  French  cattle  from  New  Orleans  and  the  so-called  American 
“natives”  came  from  the  various  states 18  Under  the  remarkably  favorable 
circumstances  of  a mild  climate  and  excellent  pasture  the  breeds  amalgamated 
into  a common  stock,  combining  in  a large  degree  the  better  points  of  the 
constituent  breeds.19  In  1830  there  were  said  to  be  100,000  cattle  in  Texas. 
Of  this  number  the  Spanish  cattle  occupied  four-fifths  of  the  territory  and  the 
cattle  of  the  United  States  one-fifth  of  it.20 

Until  the  time  of  the  struggle  for  Texas  independence  (1830-1836)  the  herds 
increased  very  rapidly.  On  account  of  border  warfare  and  other  disturbances 
the  western  part  of  the  cattle  country  became  almost  depopulated,  and  the 
cattle  having  no  owners  returned  to  a wild  state.  Their  numbers  increased 
greatly  during  this  time.21  Order  was  not  reestablished  until  1848  with  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.22 

When  the  Texas  republic  was  founded  all  unbranded  cattle  running  at  large 
were  declared  public  property.  At  that  time,  and  for  years  afterward,  cattle 
were  worth  but  little.  The  Indians  stole  them,  Mexicans  raided  them  and 
drove  them  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Texans  mavericked23  the  un- 
branded. Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  possession  of  cattle  was  pre- 
carious business.  The  demands  at  home  and  abroad  were  small.  The  market 
was  limited  to  certain  drives  and  shipments  by  sea  for  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans  by  the  Morgan  steamship  lines.24  These  lines  had  a monopoly  on 
the  cattle  trade  to  the  two  large  Gulf  cities.  The  company  charged  such  high 
freight  rates  that  all  cattle  were  excluded  except  those  owned  by  the  stock 
holders  of  the  company  25 

The  first  shipment  of  cattle  from  Texas,  was  by  steamer  Morgan  in  1848. 
In  1842  driving  to  New  Orleans  began.  There  is  a report  of  a drive  of  1,500 
head  to  Missouri  in  1842,  but  the  earliest  authenticated  record  of  a venture 
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of  that  nature  was  for  1846.  In  that  year  Edward  Piper26  drove  1,000  head 
of  Texas  cattle  to  Ohio,  where  he  fed  and  sold  them.  From  1846  to  1861 
drives  increased.  In  1850  drives  to  California  began.  The  great  increase  in 
population  of  California,  which  came  as  a result  of  the  gold  rush,  created  a 
demand  for  more  cattle.  The  first  drive  to  Chicago  was  in  1856.27  What  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  drive  of  stock  to  Colorado  from  north  Texas  or 
Indian  Territory  was  made  in  1859  by  John  C.  Dawson.  He  came  out  of 
Indian  territory  on  the  96th  meridian  and  to  the  present  site  of  Great  Bend, 
Ivan.,  thence  up  the  Arkansas  to  the  vicinity  where  Pueblo  is  located.28 

During  the  period  from  1846  to  1860  there  was  always  some  movement  of 
cattle  from  Texas.  A large  proportion  of  driven  cattle  were  sold  on  the  plains. 
Some  were  sold  in  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  drives  the  only  herds  marketed  were  a few  driven  to  New 
Orleans,  and  others  shipped  from  the  seaboard  cities  to  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
and  Cuba.  This  movement  of  cattle  out  of  the  state  was  irregular  and,  when 
compared  with  the  number  produced,  it  sinks  into  insignificance.29  The  vast 
herds  increased  tremendously  in  the  favorable  climate  of  the  region,  and 
the  American  ranchers  settled  into  the  easy-going  ways  of  the  Mexicans  and 
followed  this  life  until  a market  was  found.  They  could  not  sell  their  animals 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  were  not  within  reach  of  buyers.  To  the 
south  lay  the  Gulf.  Steam  transportation  had  not  developed  to  a degree  that 
would  warrant  shipping  live  stock  long  distances  by  water.  In  order  to  find 
a market  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  ship  to  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
for  the  Southern  states  were  well  supplied  with  cattle,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  markets  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  To  the  southwest  and  west 
were  the  sparsely  settled  countries  of  Mexico  and  California.  Mexico,  with 
a small  population,  had  an  excess  of  live  stock  as  did  California  until  the 
gold  rush.  Even  after  that  date,  comparatively  few  cattle  were  driven  there, 
for  hostile  Indians  occupied  the  intervening  space.  To  the  north  lay  the 
Great  Plains,  uninhabited  except  for  the  Indians.  Only  in  the  East  could 
a market  be  found.  But  the  conditions  necessary  for  driving  in  that  direction 
were  wanting.  The  topography  was  unfavorable,  and  lack  of  suitable  pasture 
prohibited  the  driving  of  large  herds.  To  drive  north  to  a favorable  latitude 
and  then  east  was  impossible,  for  tribes  of  hostile  Indians  roamed  the  plains, 
preventing  the  opening  of  such  a route.  Thus  the  marketing  problem  remained 
unsolved.  Texas  cattle  were  still  inclosed,  the  cowboy  was-  prevented  from 
becoming  a national  character  and  the  American  cow  country  from  coming 
into  its  own.  The  solution  came  when  the  Indians  were  suppressed.30  The 
story  of  this  will  be  left  for  a later  chapter. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  all  movement  of  cattle  to  the  north  and 
west  stopped,  for  Texas  would  not  and  could  not  drive  to  the  states  under 
federal  control.31  There  was  a demand  for  a limited  supply  in  the  Confederate 
states.  Some  cattlemen  drove  numerous  herds  east  through  Louisiana  to  be 
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sold  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  armies.32  After  1863,  when  the  Union 
forces  gained  control  of  the  Mississippi  river,  this  traffic  practically  ceased.33 
A few  daring  drovers  who  evaded  the  federal  gunboats  and  swam  their  herds 
across  the  Mississippi  below  Vicksburg  made  a vast  amount  of  money  34  This, 
immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  war,  became  valueless,  as  practically  all  the 
money  thus  secured  was  in  the  form  of  Confederate  currency.  The  close  of  the 
war  found  these  enterprising  men  who  had  striven  for  a market  as  poor  as 
their  neighbors  who  had  made  no  effort  to  market  their  great  surplus  35 

Since  the  mild  climate  of  Texas  is  favorable  for  cattle  breeding,  the  herds 
during  the  war  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  even  though  uncared  for  by 
their  owners.36  At  this  time,  while  the  men  were  away  fighting,  the  boys 
and  women37  cared  for  the  herds.  Many  cattle  ran  wild  and  multiplied  on  the 
boundless  acres  of  the  Lone  Star  state.  Many  herds  were  neglected.  Old 
cattle  accumulated,  and  a large  per  cent  of  calves  for  four  years  escaped 
unbranded  or  were  branded  by  others  than  their  owners 38  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  the  soldiers  came  home,  they  found  the  range  literally  teeming 
with  millions  of  cattle.39  The  former  owners  began  reclaiming  their  herds. 
Everywhere  ranchmen  were  out  branding  and  laying  claim  to  their  herds, 
many  of  which  had  been  entirely  neglected  for  four  years.40  But  what  did  it 
profit  a man  to  own  all  these  herds  since  there  was  no  sale  for  them? 

The  great  crying  need  was  for  a market.  From  1862  on  to  the  opening  of 
the  “long  drive”  was  an  era  in  Texas  history  in  which  a man’s  poverty  was 
measured  by  the  number  of  cattle  he  owned.41  As  a drowning  man  grasps  for 
a straw,  so  the  Texans  sought  for  a market.  A few  herds  were  driven  to 
Mexico  and  others  to  New  Orleans.  These  met  with  varying  degrees  of  success 
but  for  the  most  part  were  like  the  prewar  drives.  They  did  not  solve  the 
problem  of  a market,  for  only  a limited  number  were  needed  at  these  points.42 

It  was  inevitable  that  a market  should  be  found.  This  finding,  however, 
was  hastened  by  the  Civil  War  and  its  results  on  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  country.  The  cattle  industry  was  of  necessity  a frontier  business.  When 
the  population  increased  the  herder  had  to  move  west  or  change  his  occupation. 
And  yet  there  was  east  of  him  a greater  demand  for  the  drovers’  products.43 

Prof.  Silas  Loomis,  after  making  a study  of  the  census  reports  for  1840, 
1850  and  1860  estimated  in  1865  that  for  every  100  people  eighty  cattle  were 
needed  44  The  ratio  between  the  number  of  cattle  and  people  should  be  nearly 
constant.  Should  the  number  of  cattle  for  each  one  hundred  people  fall  below 
eighty  in  a certain  section,  it  becomes  necessary  to  import  the  deficiency. 
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In  1860  there  was  a deficiency  of  785,161  cattle  in  the  New  England  states, 
and  1,564,526  in  the  Middle  states,  but  Ohio  had  a surplus  of  46,227  45  The 
Southern  states  were  also  well  supplied,  there  being  a deficit  in  only  one  or 
two  Southern  states.46  In  that  year  there  were  in  Texas  438  cattle  to  every 
one  hundred  people.47  In  1860  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland  and  Virginia  did  not  have  enough  to  supply  their  wants,  and 
Massachusetts  had  only  one-fourth  enough  to  supply  her  population 48 

Thus  we  see  the  cattle-producing  region  moving  gradually  west  with  the 
frontier.  The  Civil  War  brought  about  abnormal  conditions  which  hastened 
this  movement.  In  1865  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  report  on  live 
stock  stated  that  since  1860  there  had  been  a loss  in  all  stock  except  sheep, 
by  reason  of  the  loss  of  war.49  Thus  we  see  that  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
North  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  on  Texas.  This  northern  loss  was 
no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  great  quantities  of  beef  were  used  by  the  armies. 
Thus  the  consumption  of  beef  increased  but  production  did  not.  The  pioneers 
who  settled  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  during  the  war  took  up  wheat  raising. 
During  the  decade  prior  to  the  war,  labor-saving  devices  for  wheat  raising  were 
put  on  the  market.50  This  enabled  the  few  farmers  who  were  left  at  home  to 
take  up  an  occupation  which  would  yield  quick  returns  with  little  capital  in- 
vested. Cattle  raising  requires  more  capital  and  is  not  a quick-paying  busi- 
ness. A crop  of  wheat  could  be  raised  in  one  year,  but  a calf  crop  requires 
three  or  four  years  to  grow  into  a salable  commodity.  This  is  quite  likely 
another  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  beef  shortage  in  the  North  during  this  period. 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  prices  rose  to  hitherto  unknown  heights,  not 
only  on  meat  but  on  all  foodstuffs.51  A beef  sold  for  eight  cents  per  pound 
for  six  hundred  pounds.  Two-fifths  of  a thousand-pound  beef  was  allowed 
for  hides  and  tallow.  There  was  no  record  of  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  estimated  that  in  1867  four  million  nine  hun- 
dred forty  thousand  were  killed  annually.52 

Another  way  in  which  the  Civil  War  hastened  the  demand  for  Texas  cattle 
was  by  accelerating  the  industrial  revolution.  A great  impetus  was  given  in- 
dustrialization by  the  mammoth  war  orders  and  government  contracts.  With 
the  industrialization  of  the  East  that  section  ceased  to  supply  its  own  meat, 
but  relied  more  and  more  on  the  frontier  for  its  supply. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  older-settled  countries  turned  to  manufacturing,  the 
frontier  ever  crept  westward.  Those  restless  souls  who  felt  crowded  in  the 
established  settlements,  and  pressed  onward  toward  the  setting  sun,  left 
behind  them  a market  for  the  frontier  products. 

45.  Professor  Loomis  says  that  in  1860  there  Mas  a net  deficit  of  1,564,526  neat  cattle 
in  the  states  east  of  Ohio.  This  was  supplied  by  Ohio  and  the  frontier.  Ibid.,  251. 

46.  Ibid.,  264. 

47.  Ibid.,  255. 

48.  Ibid.,  249. 

49.  “Farm  Stock  of  the  United  States  and  Europe”;  House  Executive  Document  136, 
39th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  serial  1266,  69. 

50.  M.  L.  Dunlap:  "Agricultural  Machinery”;  House  Executive  Document  91,  38th 

Cong.,  1st.  sess.,  serial  1196,  416-435. 

51.  W.  Baillie  Grohman:  “Cattle  Ranches  in  the  Far  West”;  Fortnightly  Review,  vol. 

34,  439.  “Farm  Stock  of  the  United  States  and  Europe”;  House  Executive  Document  136, 
39th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  serial  1266,  69. 

52.  Lewis  Allen,  “Improvement  of  Native  Cattle”;  House  Executive  Document  107,  39th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  serial  1297,  300,  301. 
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We  find  the  Civil  War  playing  another  important  part  in  the  drama  of  the 
era.  The  building  of  railroads  was  given  an  impetus  by  this  four-year  con- 
flict. Especially  was  it  desirable  to  connect  those  states  on  the  west  coast 
with  the  rest  of  the  Northern  states.  A number  of  bills  were  passed  by  con- 
gress and  signed  by  Lincoln  granting  land  to  Pacific  railroads.53 

As  early  as  1842  settlers  had  begun  to  travel  the  Oregon  Trail,  and  in  1843 
over  a thousand  pioneers  travelled  this  road  over  the  mountains  54  In  1847 
began  that  remarkable  pilgrimage  of  the  Mormons  from  Illinois  to  Great  Salt 
Lake.  This  multitude  of  men,  women  and  children,  with  wagons  and  cattle, 
traveling  westward,  established  the  Mormon  Trail.55 

The  early  explorers  had  reported  the  territory  between  the  Missouri  river 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  a desert  and  fit  only  for  the  habitation  of  the 
red  man  56  Accordingly,  during  the  administration  of  that  typical  westerner, 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  given  homes  in  this 
region  57 

By  1848  the  northern  sector  of  the  frontier  line  had  reached  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  To  the  westward  lay  the  great  American  desert,  as 
this  region  was  called.  It  was  inhabited  by  Indians,  trappers,  traders  and 
hunters.  There  were  also  large  numbers  of  wild  horses  that  had  wandered  up 
from  the  South.58 

In  the  fall  of  1848  word  came  from  California  to  the  East  that  gold  had 
been  discovered  at  Sutter’s  Mill.  In  1849  thousands  of  adventurous  men  took 
the  trail  for  California.  Many  of  these  continued  their  course  to  California, 
but  others,  seeing  good  land,  stopped  along  the  route 59  Soon  the  natural 
horsemen  among  these  settlers  discovered  it  would  be  easier  to  catch  the  wild 
horses  and  break  them  than  to  raise  domestic  animals.  With  this  develop- 
ment the  northern  ranches  began,  and  the  northern  cowboy  came  on  the  stage. 
These  early  northern  ranches  were  located  along  the  trails  and  were  more  of 
the  nature  of  refitting  stations  than  ranches.  They  took  in  the  broken-down 
cattle  of  the  emigrants,  paying  for  them  a small  price,  and  in  turn,  sold  the 
travelers  good  animals  at  high  prices.  In  a few  weeks  the  worn-out  animals 
were  in  condition  to  be  sold  to  other  passing  emigrants.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  these  Indian  harried  refitting  stations  was  that  of  Jack  Morrow, 
near  North  Platte.60  These  early  ranches  cannot  be  considered  as  units  of 
the  frontier  line,  but  rather  as  isolated  settlements.  They  were  not  dependent 
on  the  East  for  a sale  for  their  product,  but  sold  to  the  passerby.  Nor  did 
they  lack  for  customers.  The  opening  of  mining  camps  in  the  various  regions 

53.  The  American  Nation,  A History  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1907),  vol.  21,  253.  Fred- 
erick Paxson:  History  of  the  American  Frontier  (New  York,  1924),  513,  514. 

54.  Constance  Lindsay  Skinner:  Adventures  of  Oregon  (New  Haven,  1919),  260.  Fred- 
erick Paxson:  History  of  the  American  Frontier,  337.  Carl  Russell  Fish:  The  Develop- 

ment of  American  Nationality  (New  York,  1913),  278. 

55.  Stewart  Edward  White:  The  Forty  Niners  (New  Haven,  1919),  88-91.  Paxson: 
History  of  the  American  Frontier,  376-377.  Fish:  The  Development  of  American  Na- 
tionality, 279. 

56.  Paxson:  History  of  the  American  Frontier,  138. 

57.  Frederick  Austin  Ogg:  The  Reign  of  Andrew  Jackson  (New  Haven,  1919),  213-216. 
Frederick  Austin  Ogg:  The  Old  Northwest  (New  Haven,  1919),  189-205. 

58.  Rollins:  The  Cowboy,  5. 

59.  Ibid.,  96.  James  Schouler:  History  of  the  United  States  (New  York,  1904)  vol. 
5,  131-140. 

60.  John  Bratt:  Trails  of  Yesterday  (Lincoln,  1922). 
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toward  the  Pacific  continued  to  attract  immigrants.  Between  1860  and  1865 
from  four  to  ten  thousand  wagons  were  always  on  the  trail  except  in  mid- 
winter when  weather  conditions  forbade  travel.61 

An  example  of  a man  who  quit  the  gold  rush  to  take  up  the  cattle  business 
is  that  of  the  cattle  king,  Iliff,  of  Colorado.  He  turned  his  back  on  Denver 
and  began  trading  on  the  Mormon  Trail.  He  had  a small  stock  of  goods  and 
took  cattle  in  exchange  for  his  goods.  He  got  many  a broken-down  cow  for 
a few  drinks  of  whisky,  for  the  emigrant  was  usually  parched  and  thirsty.  He 
kept  his  ghosts  of  cattle  fattening  on  a good  pasture  nearby.  Two  times  his 
house  was  burned  by  the  Indians  and  he  narrowly  escaped  death  at  their 
hands.  Fortunately  the  cattle  were  not  taken.  Within  a few  years  this 
vagabond  trader  became  a rich  man.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  built 
through  this  region  in  a short  time,  and  the  construction  camps  gave  him  a 
cattle  market.  In  a few  weeks  Cheyenne,  a city  of  10,000,  sprang  up  a few 
miles  from  his  shack.  While  many  of  his  comrades  in  the  gold  field  found 
graves,  or  squandered  rich  discoveries,  or  returned  as  drifting  desperadoes,  he 
built  up  a great  ranching  business,  and  in  1887  had  an  estate  one  hundred  fifty 
miles  square,  grazing  forty  thousand  head  of  cattle.62 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  TEXAS  DRIVE. 

The  colonists  who  settled  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  brought  their  cattle 
with  them,  and  those  men  who  made  cattle  raising  their  business  naturally 
lived  on  the  western  edge  of  settlement  in  order  that  they  might  graze  their 
stock  on  the  abundant  pasture  in  the  wilderness  beyond.  Long  before  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  cattle  industry  had  become  of  some  importance  along 
the  Appalachian  frontier  and  there  were  cowboys  and  cowpens  in  that  region.* 1 
Of  course  these  early  cattle  raisers  operated  on  a small  scale  compared  with 
the  later  development  of  their  occupation  in  America.  As  the  frontier  pushed 
westward  there  was  always  to  be  found  along  the  western  fringe  of  settlement 
ah  area  given  over  to  stock  raising.  This  belt  varied  in  size  from  time  to 
time  but  was  always  present,  and  was  always  moving.  As  the  stock  raisers 
found  their  pastures  converted  into  farming  land  they  were  obliged  to  move 
or  take  up  some  other  line  of  work.  And  yet  they  could  not  push  out  too  far, 
because  of  the  savage  Indians  and  because  they  must  remain  fairly  close  to 
their  market.  Professor  Dale  calls  this  stock  raising  region  a “sort  of  twilight 
zone  with  the  light  of  civilization  behind  it  and  the  darkness  of  savagery 
before.”2 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  in  the  industrial  life  of  America  took 
place  soon  after  the  Civil  War  when  this  narrow  border  area,  until  this  time 
constant  in  width,  suddenly  leaped  out  into  the  unsettled  region  and  spread 
with  great  rapidity  over  an  area  larger  than  the  cultivated  portion  of  the 


61.  Rollins:  The  Cowboy,  7,  8. 

62.  John  Ambulo:  “The  Cattle  on  a Thousand  Hills”;  Overland  Monthly,  March,  1887, 
vol.  IX,  225. 

1.  Archer  B.  Hulbert:  Paths  of  Inland  Commerce  (New  Haven,  1920),  21-24.  See 

appendix  at  end  of  this  article  for  an  extract  taken  from  this  work.  Also,  Tenth  Census  of 
the  United  States,  Statistical  Report  on  Agriculture,  1880,  958. 

2.  E.  E.  Dale:  “The  Ranchman’s  Last  Frontier”;  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review, 
vol.  X,  No.  1,  June,  1923,  35. 
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United  States.3  This  process  took  place  with  a suddenness  beyond  compre- 
hension, for  within  ten  years  it  had  reached  its  greatest  extent.4  This  change 
came  as  a result  of  the  building  of  the  Pacific  railroads.  The  period  following 
the  Civil  War  was  one  of  feverish  activity  in  railroad  building.  The  govern- 
ment, in  making  immense  land  grants  and  subsidies  to  the  railroads,  drove  an 
entering  wedge  which  was  to  sweep  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  from  the 
ranching  area  and  make  of  it  the  “cow  country.”  It  was  necessary  for  the 
government  to  protect  the  colonists  which  the  railways  were  scattering  over 
their  grants,  and  therefore  the  army  was  used  to  sweep  the  Indians  into  the 
reservations.  The  millions  of  buffalo  were  soon  slaughtered  by  the  hunters 
who  were  able  to  ship  the  hides  at  a good  profit.  Then  the  succulent  grasses 
of  the  plains  awaited  the  coming  of  the  herds  of  cattle.5 

Through  the  railroads  the  ranchman  was  not  only  given  the  use  of  the 
grazing  lands  but  also  means  of  transportation  to  eastern  markets. 

The  slaughter  of  the  buffaloes  and  the  concentration  of  the  Indians  on 
reservations  would  not  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  such  a rapid  and 
extensive  spread  of  the  ranching  frontier.  Such  an  enormous  area  could  not 
have  been  stocked  so  quickly  if  it  had  only  the  narrow  herding  area  as  its 
source  of  supply.  It  was  therefore  fortunate  that  there  existed  a great  cattle 
depot,  Texas,  with  its  millions  of  pent-up  cattle  eagerly  seeking  a market.6 

With  the  high  prices  in  the  North  which  existed  at  this  time  and  with 
Texas  overflowing  with  cattle,  only  one  thing  could  follow.  Texas  cattle  must 
walk  to  the  buyer.  Before  1850  the  general  practice  was  to  drive  stock  to 
market  on  foot.7  Both  cattle  and  hogs  were  taken  to  market  in  this  way.8  At 
this  time,  over  routes  in  many  parts  of  the  country  pasture  was  free,  and 
cattle  could  be  grazed  along  the  way  to  market.  One  route  from  the  blue- 
grass  regions  of  Kentucky  to  New  York  was  eight  hundred  miles  long,  and  a 
man  who  drove  over  it  in  1847  said  it  took  a few  days  over  ten  weeks  to 
cover  the  distance.  On  one  particular  trip  this  man  took  a route  which  led 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  the  Ohio  river  just  above  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.,  thence  northeast  through  Chillicothe,  thence  across  the  Ohio  river 
below  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  then  through  Connellsville  and  New  Bedford,  Pa.,  and 
to  Harrisburg  via  Carlisle.  The  course  then  turned  southeast,  passing  within 
sight  of  Lancaster,  and  through  Westchester  to  Philadelphia.  From  here  the 
drive  continued  northeast  through  Trenton,  Princeton  and  Newark,  to  the 
Hudson,  where  a ferry  was  used  to  cross  to  New  York.  The  herd  of  cattle 
numbered  119  head,  and  three  men  were  required  to  handle  them.  Another 
route  led  from  the  neighborhood  of  Lexington  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  a distance 
of  about  six  hundred  miles.  In  those  days  it  was  not  uncommon  to  drive 
from  as  far  west  as  Iowa  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  A news  item  of  1855 

3.  In  1885  the  cattle-ranching  area  of  the  United  States  was  1,355,000  square  miles. 
Nimmo : “The  Range  and  Ranch  Cattle  Traffic”;  House  Executive  Document  267,  48th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  serial  2304,  9. 

4.  Dale:  “Ranchman’s  Last  Frontier”;  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  vol.  X, 
No.  1,  36. 

5.  Rollins:  The  Cowboy,  9. 

6.  Dale:  “Ranchman’s  Last  Frontier”;  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  vol.  X,  No. 
1,  36. 

7.  Department  of  Agriculture  Yearbook,  1908,  227,  228. 

8.  Hulbert:  Paths  of  Inland  Commerce,  123,  124.  Ogg:  The  Old  Northwest,  168. 
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mentions  a drove  of  several  hundred  cattle  from  Texas  passing  through 
Indiana  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  way  to  New  York  City.9  This  herd 
was  probably  one  of  the  few  successfully  driven  north  before  the  war.  The 
few  drives  to  the  Confederacy  during  the  war  and  the  slight  successes  gained 
by  driving  to  New  Orleans  and  Old  Mexico  immediately  following,  encouraged 
the  more  venturesome  Texans  to  try  to  find  a market  in  the  North  where  high 
prices  prevailed. 

In  1865  a few  drovers  successfully  made  the  drive  north,  making  large 
profits.  The  result  of  this  was  that  a large  number  of  Texans  gathered  herds 
during  the  winter  of  1865-1866  preparatory  to  driving  north  in  the  spring.10 
At  last  a market  had  been  found  for  the  thousands  of  cattle  for  which  there 
was  almost  no  sale  in  Texas.  At  last  there  was  a relief  for  the  overstocked 
Texas  ranges.  Cattle  sold  at  from  three  to  five  dollars  a head  in  Texas  at  this 
time.  The  same  cattle  at  northern  markets,  in  good  flesh,  would  bring  ten 
times  that  amount.* 11  These  drovers  in  the  spring  of  1866  started  out  with 
their  herds,  thinking  their  marketing  problem  was  solved.  Many  Southern 
drovers  invested  heavily  in  the  cheap  Texas  cattle,  hoping  to  gain  a good 
profit  by  making  a ready  sale  at  the  end  of  the  drive.  Others  who  invested  in 
these  cattle  were  northern  men  who  had  hoped  to  take  them  back  to  the  high 
prices  at  home.  Still  others  were  ranchmen  who  drove  their  own  herds  and 
had  equally  high  anticipations  of  good  profits  as  a reward  for  their  trouble.12 
After  facing  hostile  Indians  and  swimming  swollen  rivers  the  drovers,  nearing 
their  journey’s  end  and  thinking  that  their  profits  were  practically  made,  were 
met  by  an  unexpected  reception  in  southeastern  Kansas  and  southwestern 
Missouri.13  The  drive  that  year  crossed  the  Red  river  near  the  present  city 
of  Denison,  Tex.,  and  took  a northeasterly  course  toward  the  town  of  Baxter 
Springs,  Kan.,  which  is  located  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Kansas  near  the 
Oklahoma  and  Missouri  boundaries.14  Passing  through  or  near  this  point  the 
drovers  expected,  to  find  a sale  for  their  herds  in  the  vicinity,  or  to  proceed 
northeast  to  Sedalia  and  ship  over  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.15  On  arriv- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Baxter  Springs  the  drovers  were  met  by  organized  armed 
mobs,  who  stopped  the  herds  on  the  pretext  that  they  feared  the  Texas  fever 
would  be  spread  among  the  native  cattle.  These  mobs  did  not  hesitate  to 
commit  murder,  robbery  and  other  outrages.16  Kansas  had  long  been  the 
scene  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  During  her  territorial  days  she  was  a battle- 
ground for  the  slavery  and  antislavery  forces.  During  the  war  this  lawless 
guerrilla  warfare  between  Kansans  and  Missourians  continued,17  and  immedi- 
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ately  after  the  war  there  were  still  many  of  these  desperadoes  along  the  border 
between  the  states.  The  drover  presented  fair  prey  for  such  outlaws. 

These  banditti  went  armed  in  force  and  surrounded  the  drover.  They  would 
bully  him,  whip  him,  spit  on  him,  or  put  a rope  around  his  neck  and  choke 
him,  trying  in  every  way  possible  to  provoke  him  to  resistance,  which  was 
not  hard  to  do,  as  the  southern  drover  was  fiery  and  lost  no  time  in  taking 
his  own  part.  The  ruffians  would  then  kill  him  and  take  the  herd.  Many 
drovers  were  killed,  but  severely  chastised  their  persecutors  before  death. 
Others,  more  discreet,  endured  the  hardships  for  the  time  being,  and  on  the 
way  home,  unencumbered,  avenged  the  wrongs  of  themselves  and  their  friends. 
This  was  often  done  in  a thoroughgoing  manner.  If  a mob  could  not  pro- 
voke a fight  or  find  a pretext  for  killing  the  drover,  they  would  stampede  the 
herd.  This  was  done  by  one  of  their  number  slipping  up  at  night  and  waving 
a blanket.  The  whole  herd  would  in  this  way  be  greatly  injured  and  usually 
it  would  break  up  into  small  squads.  Many  were  killed  and  others  were  never 
again  found.  While  the  drover  gathered  the  herd,  the  thieves  did  also,  and 
since  they  knew  the  country  better  than  the  Texans,  they  usually  got  the 
bigger  share.  When  the  drover  had  worn  his  horses  and  men  out,  a member 
of  the  gang  would  come  and  offer  to  hunt  up  the  missing  ones  for  a good 
price.  As  soon  as  this  agreement  was  made  the  outlaw  would  ride  off  and 
in  less  than  a day  bring  in  many  if  not  all  of  the  “lost”  cattle.  He  had  only 
to  ride  to  a secret  place  and  bring  the  cattle  gathered  by  his  band.  The  drover 
thus  had  to  submit  to  this  process  of  blackmail  or  lose  his  stock  entirely.18 

The  drover’s  occupation  was  one  in  which  a man  took  great  chances  on  a 
large  amout  of  money.  He  was  as  helpless  as  a child.  One  wrong  move  or 
misstep  and  he  might  lose  the  herd  which  represented  his  entire  possessions. 
The  cutthroats  recognized  the  helplessness  of  the  drover  and  took  advantage 
of  him.  If  the  drover  had  two  or  three  dollars  per  head  ready  cash,  he  could 
buy  off  the  leader  of  the  band.  The  banditti  would  even  give  such  a drover 
safe  conduct  to  Sedalia.  Even  this  was  expensive,  and  the  drovers  did  not 
want  to  buy  their  legal  rights;  namely,  that  of  driving  their  cattle  to  any 
market  unmolested.  The  law-abiding  citizens  of  southeastern  Kansas  and 
southwestern  Missouri  had  no  part  in  these  outrages,  and  the  fear  of  Texas 
fever  was  only  a pretext  for  these  crimes.19 

Reports  had  reached  Iowa  of  the  low  prices  of  cattle  in  Texas.  It  was  also 
reported  that  these  cattle  would  support  themselves  on  the  journey  north, 
making  a good  profit  for  the  owner.  Accordingly  several  venturous  men  went 
into  the  cattle  business.  Among  these  were  Harvey  Ray  and  George  C.  Duf- 
field,  who  went  into  partnership  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  from  one  to 
two  thousand  head  of  cattle  in  south  Texas  and  driving  them  to  Iowa.  In 
addition  to  the  prospect  of  great  gain  in  the  business,  Mr.  Ray  wished  to  stock 
his  farm  partly  with  “longhorn”  cattle  to  improve  the  breed.  Early  in  the 
year  the  two  partners  went  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence 
to  Galveston  by  steamer.  By  the  middle  of  March  they  were  in  the  Colorado 
river  country  west  of  Austin  getting  their  herd  together  and  arranging  for  the 
trip.  The  drive  was  started  the  first  of  May  with  one  thousand  cattle  and 

18.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  21-23;  Trail  Drivers  of  Texas,  vol.  II,  138. 

19.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  21-23,  29. 
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ended  the  last  day  of  October  with  a few  hundred  head.  While  driving 
through  the  hostile  Indian  country,  at  times  many  outfits  threw  their  herds 
together,  so  that  at  one  time  there  were  over  five  thousand  head  in  one  herd. 
When  the  men  reached  Baxter  Springs  and  were  unable  to  get  their  herd 
through  Missouri  they  turned  southwest  and  drove  around  the  settled  portion 
of  Kansas,  thence  north,  and  crossing  the  Kansas  river  at  St.  Marys,  Kan., 
continued  to  Nebraska  City,  Neb.  At  this  place  they  crossed  the  Missouri 
river  into  Iowa.  There,  one  hundred  head  were  shipped  to  the  Ray  farm 
and  the  rest  to  Chicago.20 

Mr.  Duffield  kept  a diary  of  his  trip  and  this  memorandum  gives  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  such  an  undertaking  and  gives  an 
idea  of  the  endurance  and  heroic  courage  displayed  by  these  pioneers.21 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  Robert  D.  Hunter  bought  four  hundred  head 
of  cattle  near  the  Red  river.  Driving  northward,  he  entered  Missouri  and 
when  on  the  west  line  of  Vernon  county  was  arrested  by  the  sheriff  of  that 
county.  About  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle  were  stopped  at  the  same  time. 
The  drovers  managed  to  get  the  sheriff  drunk,  and  escaping  with  their  herds, 
drove  into  the  Indian  Nation  (Oklahoma).  They  then  went  west  about  one 
hundred  fifty  miles  and  turning  north  drove  to  St.  Marys,  Kan.,  and  crossed 
the  Kansas  river  there.  From  there  they  drove  to  St.  Joseph,  and  crossing  the 
Missouri  river  shipped  their  herds  over  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific 
railroad.22 

James  M.  Daugherty,  a young  man  with  the  ambition  to  make  his  fortune, 
crossed  the  Red  river  at  Rock  Bluff  with  one  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  paying  a tax  to  the  hostile  Indians,  drove  east  and  entered 
Arkansas  near  Fort  Smith.  Driving  in  a northern  direction  he  was  compelled 
to  turn  to  the  west  on  account  of  the  rough,  rocky,  barren  country.  Soon  after 
entering  Missouri  he  was  set  upon  by  an  organized  armed  force.  Daugherty 
tried  to  reason  with  them,  but  was  not  successful  in  this.  A half  dozen  men 
dragged  him  from  his  saddle  and,  tying  him  to  a tree  with  his  own  picket  rope, 
gave  him  a sound  thrashing  with  hickory  switches.  His  companion  was  also 
beaten.  While  this  scene  was  taking  place,  another  man  rode  into  the  herd 
flourishing  a striped  blanket  and  yelling  like  a madman.  The  herd  stampeded, 
but  two  cowboys  stayed  with  the  cattle,  and  skillfully  steering  them  to  an 
open  valley  some  distance  away,  quieted  them  there.  They  then  drove  the 
herd  five  miles  west.  The  mob,  meanwhile,  had  let  Daugherty’s  companion 
escape  and  after  demanding  of  Daugherty  that  he  leave  the  country  instantly, 
they  let  him  loose.  After  wandering  around  a short  time  he  found  his  com- 
panion and  they  trailed  the  herd.  By  the  tracks  they  could  tell  that  the  herd 
had  been  quieted  and  was  traveling  at  an  easy  gait.  Upon  overtaking  the 
herd,  Daugherty  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  his  men  were  in  charge  of  it 
and  that  the  cattle  were  uninjured.  Early  in  the  morning  they  started  west 
to  Baxter  Springs.  Upon  arriving  there  he  took  part  of  the  herd  and  set  out 
for  Fort  Scott,  about  sixty  miles  north  on  the  Missouri-Kansas  line.  By 

20.  W.  W.  Baldwin:  Annals  of  Iowa,  April,  1924,  vol.  XIV,  No.  4,  243-246.  See  ex- 
tracts from  this  diary  in  appendix  to  this  article. 

21.  See  appendix  to  this  article  for  a portion  of  this  diary. 

22.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  30-34. 
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caution  and  traveling  at  night  he  reached  Fort  Scott  and  sold  his  cattle  and 
brought  a buyer  to  Baxter  Springs,  who  purchased  the  rest  of  the  herd.23 

Such  were  the  experiences  of  those  who  drove  north  in  1866.  Many  other 
instances  could  be  cited  of  the  way  in  which  the  Texans  were  treated  in  that 
year.  During  the  summer  the  whole  country  about  Baxter  Springs  was  con- 
gested with  the  blockaded  stock.  The  drovers  were  trying  in  every  way  and 
resorting  to  every  expedient  to  get  their  herds  through  southwestern  Missouri 
to  some  shipping  point  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.24 

A large  number  of  drovers  in  the  year  1866,  after  learning  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  getting  their  herds  through  to  the  railroad,  turned  straight  west,  as  we 
have  noticed  in  the  cases  cited,  and  drove  along  or  near  the  Kansas  line  from 
one  hundred  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles,  then  turned  north  just  west  of  the 
settled  area  in  Kansas.  When  they  reached  a point  due  west  of  St.  Joseph 
they  drove  east  to  that  city  and  shipped  to  Chicago,  or  crossing  the  Missouri 
river  near  Nebraska  City,  drove  into  central  Iowa  and  sold  to  the  feeders. 
Those  who  adopted  the  latter  plan  did  well,  for  corn  was  cheap  and  could  be 
disposed  of  profitably  only  by  feeding  it.  As  the  supply  of  stock  was  limited 
in  Iowa  at  that  time  there  was  naturally  a good  market.  The  ones  who  shipped 
lost,  for  the  cattle  had  been  driven  hard  and  were  in  no  condition  for  the 
market.  Such  animals  needed  feeding  before  being  placed  on  the  market  25 

Some  turned  their  herds  east  from  Baxter  Springs,  driving  along  the 
Missouri-Arkansas  line  until  they  had  gotten  around  the  hostile  region,  and 
then  north  in  order  to  strike  the  railroad  at  a point  east  of  Sedalia.  This 
route  was  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  was  heavily  timbered  most  of  the  way. 
Such  a country  was  absolutely  unfit  for  driving  large  herds  of  cattle.  The 
cattle  driven  over  it  became  footsore  and  poor  in  flesh.  Cattle  in  this  condition 
sold  at  a low  price  and  since  they  weighed  light,  little  or  no  profit  remained 
after  the  expenses  were  paid.26 

Over  one-half  of  the  drovers  remained  near  Baxter  Springs  preferring  to 
keep  trying  and  risking  untried  expedients  in  an  effort  to  get  through  with 
their  herds,  rather  than  take  the  risk  of  a long  detour  with  unknown  conditions 
to  be  faced. 

Soon  the  frost  came  and  killed  the  grass,  making  it  woody  and  unnutritious. 
Fed  on  this  diet  the  cattle  became  weak  and  poor.  Added  to  this  the  grass 
was  set  on  fire  and  the  whole  country  burned  over.  Some  drovers  placed  their 
herds  in  winter  quarters  in  this  region.  Others  finally  made  a sale,  but  the 
cattle  were  in  such  poor  condition  that  in  many  cases  little  more  than  the 
freight  bill  was  realized  by  the  owner.  Others  were  beaten  out  of  their  herds. 
When  the  country  became  filled  with  blockaded  cattle,  the  borderland  became 
a rendezvous  for  all  manner  of  swindlers,  crooks  and  thieves.  Smooth-tongued 
strangers  bought  herds,  giving  bogus  checks,  or  men  with  good  pretensions 
bought  cattle  saying  they  feared  to  bring  cash  with  them  on  account  of  the 
unsettled  conditions  and  gave  what  they  claimed  was  New  York  exchange. 
They  bought  cattle  from  all  who  would  accept  these  worthless  checks  and 
drafts.  Before  the  drover  could  find  out  that  the  paper  was  worthless  the 

23.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  24-27. 

24.  Ibid.,  28. 

25.  Ibid.,  29,  30. 

26.  Ibid.,  36,  37. 
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crooks  had  departed  to  parts  unknown  or  sold  the  cattle  to  a secret  ally. 
Worthless  notes  and  other  devices  were  used  to  fleece  the  unsuspecting  drovers. 
Every  scheme  caught  some  cattleman.27  Of  the  quarter  of  a million  cattle 
that  pushed  up  from  Texas  in  186628  few  found  a profitable  market  29 

All  prospects  of  profitably  marketing  the  great  Texas  surplus  died  away. 
The  drovers  returned  to  Texas  discouraged.  Many  had  suffered  financial 
losses  and  few  had  made  any  great  gains.  The  advocates  of  driving  were 
bitterly  disappointed.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  Texas  had  the  cattle 
industry  been  at  any  lower  state  than  at  the  close  of  the  year  1866.  Her  ranges 
were  overstocked,  and  cattle  did  not  bring  enough  to  pay  for  their  handling. 
However,  the  darkest  hour  is  always  just  before  dawn.30 

GATHERING  THE  HERDS  IN  TEXAS. 

Cattle  driving  and  ranching  were  two  distinct  occupations.  Sometimes  a 
rancher  was  also  a drover,  just  as  a farmer  may  also  be  a butcher,  in  that  he 
may  slaughter  his  own  product.* 1  Early  in  the  year  the  drover  went  into  the 
section  from  which  he  wished  to  drive,  and  going  from  ranch  to  ranch,  con- 
tracted for  a certain  number  of  cattle  of  whatever  age  he  had  decided  on. 
He  paid  all  the  ranchmen  one  price.  When  he  had  contracted  for  a sufficient 
number,  the  drover  secured  his  crew  and  equipment  for  the  trail,  while  the 
ranchmen  gathered  the  contracted  herds.2 

The  ranchman  in  gathering  his  cattle  to  fill  the  contract,  or  to  get  a herd 
to  drive  on  his  own  account,  as  the  case  might  be,  “rounded  up”  a large  number 
of  cattle  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  While  from  six  to  ten  cowboys  held  the  cattle 
together,  the  ranchman  and  one  or  two  assistants  separated  from  the  herd 
the  suitable  ones.  This  process  was  known  as  “cutting  out.”  It  required  both 
skilled  cowboys  and  skilled  cow  ponies.  Two  cowboys  worked  together  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  most  with  a minimum  effort.  When  a beef  was  se- 
lected he  was  maneuvered  adroitly  to  the  edge  of  the  herd.  At  the  opportune 
time  a dash  was  made  at  him  and  before  he  knew  it  he  was  on  the  outside. 
When  he  discovered  this,  he  made  a desperate  attempt  to  regain  the  herd,  and 
all  of  a cowboy’s  skill  was  then  required  to  keep  him  from  doing  so.  One  man 
rode  beside  the  steer  and  another  behind  him.  As  long  as  there  was  any 
chance  of  outrunning  his  pursuers,  the  steer  persisted,  but  seeing  no  chance 
for  a further  attempt,  he  turned  and  joined  a group  of  his  comrades  that  had 
been  cut  out  before  and  were  being  held  a few  rods  distant.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  “cut  out”  a few  gentle  cows  or  work  oxen  were  driven  a short  distance 
from  the  “round  up”  herd.  These  served  as  a nucleus,  and  the  “cut  out” 
steers  joined  them.  “Cutting  out”  was  done  in  the  open  on  a level  prairie  and 
never  in  a corral  as  was  done  on  the  northern  farm,  or  is  usually  done  at  the 
present  time.  A Texas  drover,  even  in  the  North,  always  preferred  the  open 
to  a corral  of  any  kind.  He  did  not,  however,  want  to  do  anything  with  cattle 

27.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  23,  37. 

28.  Ibid.,  23. 

29.  Ibid.,  20;  Nimmo:  “The  Range  and  Ranch  Cattle  Traffic”;  House  Executive 

Document,  267,  48th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  serial  2304,  31. 
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while  on  foot.  He  was  justified  in  his  inclinations  in  this  matter,  for  a Texas 
steer,  when  corralled,  usually  became  belligerent  and  would  make  a dash  at 
anyone  on  foot.  Often  in  loading  cattle  on  a car,  an  animal  would  be  sep- 
arated from  the  herd  and  he  would  fight  every  time.  Many  times  a northern 
man,  who  was  accustomed  to  handling  cattle  on  foot,  walked  into  a stockyard 
and  was  suddenly  faced  by  a steer  with  arched  back,  downset  head,  distended 
nostrils,  and  glaring  eyes,  charging  him.  The  result  was  that  he  had  to  run 
for  the  nearest  fence  as  fast  as  he  could  go.3 

The  Texas  cattle  of  trail  days  resembled  the  cattle  of  Andalusia,  from 
whence  they  sprang.  They  were  usually  a yellow  dun  in  color,  with  a bony 
form,  slender  long  legs,  hindquarters  light,  prominent  backbone,  and  high  hip 
bones.  The  bones  were  slender  and  covered  with  little  flesh  and  still  less  fat. 
The  chest  was  thin  and  the  face  narrow.  There  was  a strong  resemblance  to  a 
deer  in  the  large  lustrous  eye  and  long  pointed  nose.  The  horns  were  almost 
invariably  long  and  sharp,  and  many  times  enormous  in  diameter  and  spread. 
D.  R.  Gorden,  station  agent  in  Abilene  1869-1874,  states  that  the  horns  were 
so  long  that  the  drovers  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the 
animals  through  the  car  doors  when  shipments  were  made. 

The  average  weight  of  cattle  direct  from  Texas  was  650  to  950  pounds. 
Their  fleetness  of  foot  tried  to  the  utmost  the  speed  of  a Texas  horse.4  They 
were  of  a nervous  temperament  and  had  pugnacious  inclination.5 

As  we  have  noted  before,  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  state  of  Texas  was 
literally  teeming  with  millions  of  these  cattle.  Many  herds  had  been  neg- 
lected ; mavericks6  were  almost  as  numerous  as  branded  stock.  Many  of  these 
were  from  one  to  four  years  old.  In  the  period  immediately  following  the  war 
everyone  was  out  branding  mavericks.  It  was  a matter  of  “making  hay  while 
the  sun  shines,”  by  putting  brands  on  all  the  cattle  that  could  be  found.  By 
1871  mavericks  were  not  so  plentiful,  nor  were  they  as  old  as  the  average 
maverick  of  a few  years  before.7  By  this  time  practically  all  the  surplus  had 
been  branded,  and  the  only  ones  unbranded  were  the  wild  timber  cattle.8 

In  the  southern  and  southwestern  part  of  Texas  the  country  was  well  suited 
to  foster  the  growth  of  these  wild  animals.  The  territory  was  rather  spotted. 
There  was  considerable  timber  and  brush  here  and  there  on  the  prairies.9 

These  timber  cattle  of  the  sixties  and  early  seventies  were  as  wild  as  deer 
or  buffalo.  They  grazed  on  the  open  prairie  at  night,  but  when  daylight  came, 
they  sought  the  densest  thicket  in  which  to  conceal  themselves.  There  they 
stayed,  listening  and  ready  to  run  at  the  least  sound  or  scent  which  came  to 
them.10  In  some  places  down  near  the  gulf  the  trees  in  the  timber  where  these 
cattle  grazed  were  covered  with  moss  more  than  a foot  long.  Some  of  the 


3.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  80-82. 

4.  “Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry” ; House  Miscellaneous  Document  25,  48th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  serial  2311,  vol.  II,  254,  255.  John  Ambulo : “The  Cattle  on  a Thousand 
Hills”;  Overland  Monthly,  vol.  IX,  226.  Reginald  Aldridge:  “Cattle  Raising”;  Nation, 
vol.  XXXIX,  293.  See  appendix  to  this  article. 

5.  John  Ambulo:  “The  Cattle  on  a Thousand  Hills”;  Overland  Monthly,  vol.  IX,  226. 
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steers  had  a fine  coating  of  moss  on  their  horns.  This  gave  rise  to  the  custom 
of  calling  these  cattle  “mossy-horn”  steers.  These  steers  from  the  Gulf  were 
known  as  Shanghai  Pearce  Sea  Lions,  from  Shanghai  Pearce,  who  drove  many 
of  them  north  on  the  trial. 

In  capturing  these  wild  cattle  the  cowboys  made  their  camps  at  the  edge 
of  a clump  or  belt  of  timber.11  There  were  several  ways  of  capturing  them. 
One  of  the  most  successful  was  the  decoy  method.  In  this  system  several 
cowboys,  led  by  a boss,  and  mounted  on  trained  cow  ponies,  drove  a small 
herd  of  comparatively  tame  cattle  through  the  brush  until  some  wild  cattle 
were  sighted  or  heard.  The  leader,  or  caporal,  as  he  was  called — for  most 
of  the  cowboys  were  Mexicans — watched  every  sign  and  looked  for  tracks. 
W hen  a herd  was  sighted  the  caporal  led  the  cowboys  “away  around”  in  Indian 
file.  Every  man  rode  at  top  speed.  It  was  a race  at  breakneck  speed  from  the 
instant  the  wild  cattle  heard,  saw,  or  smelled  a human  being.  Riding  through 
the  timber  at  such  a gait  was  very  dangerous,  but  horses  were  cheap  and  many 
men  loved  the  work.  When  the  cowboys  had  gone  around  the  wild  cattle, 
they  turned  them  back  into  the  decoy  herd.  The  boys  then  surrounded  the 
herd,  singing  to  quiet  the  terrified  animals.  The  Texas  lullaby  was  a favorite 
song.12  Decoy  hunting  was  not  always  successful.  Sometimes  the  cowboys 
not  only  failed  to  catch  any  cattle  but  lost  even  the  decoy  animals.  Occasion- 
ally a rider  lost  the  location  of  the  decoy  cattle  and  rode  into  their  midst. 
This  caused  a stampede,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  in  such  a case  was 
for  each  cowboy  to  single  out  an  animal  and  try  to  catch  him.  In  this  at- 
tempt the  cowboy  tried  to  rope  the  animal,  but  if  on  account  of  the  brush  or 
thick  timber  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  he  tried  the  tail  method.  This  last 
chance  was  to  spur  up  alongside  the  steer,  grab  his  tail,  wrap  it  around  the 
saddle  horn,  dash  quickly  ahead,  thus  turning  the  animal  a somersault.  Be- 
fore the  steer  could  recover  from  the  shock  of  the  fall,  the  cowboy  jumped  to 
his  side  and  tied  his  feet  with  a hobble  rope,  several  of  which  were  always 
carried  tucked  under  the  cowboy’s  belt.  This  process  was  known  as  “hog  tying.” 
It  had  to  be  done  quickly  while  the  animal  was  dazed  by  the  stunning  fall. 
If  the  cowboy  failed  in  this  important  matter,  and  did  not  remount  his  horse 
before  the  angry  brute  regained  his  feet,  the  man  had  to  fight  for  his  life. 
One  of  these  animals  would  run  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  a person,  but  once 
infuriated  by  this  process,  he  would  stand  his  ground.  It  was  then  a case  of 
pistol  versus  longhorn.13 

Musk  hogs,  or  peccaries,  were  native  to  southwestern  Texas  at  this  time 
and  sometimes  while  a bunch  of  wild  cattle  were  being  rounded  up,  a drove 
of  these  wild  hogs  stampeded  into  the  cattle,  grunting  and  making  a great  deal 
of  noise  rushing  through  the  brush.  This  usually  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the 
decoys  in  a stampede.  Ordinarily  a few  could  be  tied  down,  however.14 

Another  difficulty  in  hunting  brush  cattle  was  that  of  telling  the  directions. 
In  rounding  up  a herd,  the  cowboys  sometimes  lost  the  location  of  the  decoys. 
Again  when  an  individual  herder  got  his  animal  tied  down,  he  had  to  be  able  to 

11.  Ibid.,  11,  12. 
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find  his  way  back  to  camp.  The  cowboys  engaged  in  that  work  had  to  have 
“coyote  sense”  to  aid  them  in  telling  the  directions.15 

After  the  cowboys  had  ridden  around  the  cattle  and  quieted  them,  the 
caporal  rode  his  horse  off  through  the  brush  toward  the  corral  singing.  The 
other  riders  pointed  the  herd  after  the  sound  of  his  voice  when  the  brush  was 
too  thick  to  see  him,  or  followed  him  when  he  was  visable.  The  riders  kept 
some  distance  from  the  herd  and  tried  to  make  no  move  that  would  cause  a 
stampede.  The  caporal  then  rode  straight  into  the  wings  of  the  corral  with 
the  herd  and  cowboys  following.16 

Sometimes  wild  cattle  were  hunted  without  decoys.  The  cowboys  rode  into 
a herd  and  every  man  tried  to  catch  and  tie  one  for  himself.  After  tying  down 
a number,  the  riders  went  home  to  get  some  more  gentle  animals  for  decoys. 
These  were  driven  among  the  “hog-tied”  cattle.  Usually  by  this  time  the 
animals  had  been  tied  down  for  several  hours  and  their  feet  were  so  numb 
they  could  not  run  fast.  The  tie  ropes  were  then  loosened,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  get  up  among  the  decoys.  Sometimes  an  animal,  when  loosened, 
charged  at  the  nearest  object  and  tore  right  through  the  line  of  cattle  and 

riders.  It  then  had  to  be  thrown  and  “necked.”  In  this  process  an  animal 

from  the  decoy  herd  was  thrown  and  tied.  The  wild  animal  was  then  dragged 
close  to  the  decoy  and  the  two  tied  together  “by  a short  rope  around  their 

necks.”  Sometimes  old  work  oxen  were  used  to  neck  wild  animals  and  take 

them  to  the  corral.17 

In  southern  Texas  about  the  year  1870  there  were  many  public  corrals 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  These  corrals  were  made  by  digging  a 
ditch  three  feet  deep  and  setting  ten-foot  posts  touching  each  other  all  the 
way  around.  The  posts  were  fastened  together  with  rawhide.  From  each 
side  of  the  gate  strong  wings  ran  out.  These  wings  were  often  two  hundred 
yards  or  more  in  length.  The  outer  ends  of  the  wings  were  far  apart,  thus 
making  a throat  of  the  gate.  These  corrals,  located  in  various  places  over 
the  range,  were  used  to  gather  in  wild  cattle  preparatory  to  taking  them  to  the 
pastures. 

There  were  in  southern  Texas  at  this  time  large  pastures  covering  an  area 
of  two  or  three  townships.  The  fences  inclosing  these  pastures  were  made  high 
and  strong  by  means  of  poles.18  When  they  were  first  built,  they  had  in- 
closed a large  number  of  cattle.  These  pastures  were  used  in  gathering  to- 
gether large  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  holding  them  until  the  time  for  the 
northern  drive.  When  a small  number  were  captured  and  inclosed  in  a small 
corral,  as  we  have  noticed,  they  were  taken  to  the  pasture.  The  animals 
placed  in  these  inclosures  were  soon  as  wild  as  ever.19 

Sometimes  the  wild  brush  cattle  became  wary  and  evaded  the  decoy  trap. 
When  they  became  too  smart  to  be  caught  in  this  way  the  night  hunting  was 
practiced  sometimes.  This  method  was  used  when  the  moon  was  full.  The 
cowboys  stayed  in  camp  all  day,  and  just  before  the  moon  came  up,  they 
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rode  to  the  edge  of  the  timber  and  stationed  themselves  there.  They  hid  there 
until  the  cattle  filed  out  onto  the  prairie  to  graze.  At  a given  signal  from 
the  caporal  every  man  picked  out  a cow  and  endeaved  to  tie  it  down.20  The 
horses  were  trained  for  the  work  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  They  were  quivering 
with  excitement  as  soon  as  they  saw  or  heard  the  cattle.  Since  their  sight 
and  hearing  were  better  than  that  of  their  riders,  they  could  notice  a cow  a 
long  distance  away. 

When  chasing  a single  animal  the  pursuer  would  low  like  a cow,  and  if  other 
riders  were  unoccupied  they  could  help  him  with  his  catch.  This  also  helped 
the  crew  to  keep  together.21  This  mode  of  catching  cattle  had  its  dangers. 
Sometimes  upon  roping  a cow  near  the  edge  of  the  timber  the  cow  went  on 
one  side  of  a tree  and  the  horse  on  the  other.  The  Texans  tied  the  home 
end  of  the  lariat  fast  to  the  saddle  horn,  and  if  the  rope  did  not  snap  there 
was  a collision  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree.  Sometimes  a horse  was  gored 
to  death  by  the  longhorns,  and  the  rider  had  to  scramble  for  dear  life.22 

After  the  wild  cattle  had  been  gathered  into  a corral,  either  by  necking  or 
by  the  decoy  method,  they  were  left  there  for  several  days,  with  some  of  the 
tamer  cattle,  to  get  used  to  the  corrals  and  to  get  hungry  and  thirsty.  Then 
when  they  were  taken  out,  their  first  thought  was  for  food  and  water  rather 
than  freedom.  This  helped  in  driving  them.  A few  wild  ones  always  broke 
away  and  these  had  to  be  thrown  and  tied.  They  were  then  necked  to  decoys 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  the  pasture.23 

Sometimes  these  wild  cattle  were  captured  by  setting  a trap  for  them  on 
the  prairie  by  a water  hole.  In  one  instance  a long  narrow  piece  of  land  had 
a cliff  on  one  side  and  a water  hole  on  the  other.  The  cattle  were  accustomed 
to  running  between  the  water  and  the  cliff  and  escaping  at  the  other  end,  so 
a pen  was  built  on  one  end  and  when  the  cattle  were  then  crowded  on  to  the 
strip  at  the  other  end,  they  made  a break  to  escape  by  running  the  length  of 
the  strip.  They  were  thus  trapped  and  crowded  into  the  pen.24  At  other 
times  the  cowboys  hid  by  the  water  holes  on  moonlight  nights,  roped  these 
animals,  and  took  them  to  the  corrals  by  “necking  them”  or  by  means  of  a 
decoy  herd.25 

These  captive  wild  cattle  were  sometimes  held  in  herds  by  the  cowboys,  if 
the  man  gathering  them  owned  no  large  pasture  26 

Corralling  these  semitamed  animals  was  no  small  job,  even  after  they  had 
been  caught  and  placed  in  one  of  the  big  pastures  or  herded  on  the  range. 
Many  times  at  the  first  drive,  not  over  half  the  herd  would  go  into  the  corral. 
The  herd  was  driven  along  gently  until  it  was  well  within  the  wings  and  then 
the  cowboys  yelled,  beat  their  quirts  on  their  leather  chaps  and  made  such  a 
noise  that  they  could  be  heard  for  a long  distance.  Many  steers  broke  through 
the  string  of  yelling  cowboys,  and  these  had  to  be  rounded  up  and  a second 
attempt  made.  After  several  attempts,  toward  the  last,  many  fighting  old 
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steers  could  not  be  gotten  back  to  the  wings  of  the  inclosure.  Some  of  these, 
fighting  mad,  would  make  a break  for  the  timber  near-by.  The  only  thing 
to  be  done  then  was  to  tie  these  brutes  down  until  morning.27 

During  trail  days  the  men  in  charge  of  the  gathering  and  marketing  in 
Texas  were  not  particular  to  get  cattle  of  their  own  brand,  but  got  anyone’s 
cattle.  A record  of  these  was  supposed  to  be  kept,  together  with  the  expense 
of  their  marketing.  The  rightful  owner  was  then  paid  the  proper  returns  by 
the  one  who  marketed  them.  During  the  early  drives  probably  the  owners 
many  times  received  nothing.  This  was  stopped  by  a system  of  inspection 
along  the  trail  before  the  herd  left  the  state.28 

The  cowboys  in  the  brush  country  were  called  “brush  poppers.”29  Another 
Texas  name  for  cowboy  was  “cow  waddie,”  or  “trail  waddie,”  if  the  cowboy 
was  a trail  hand.30 

Gathering  cattle  in  southwestern  Texas  during  the  early  trail  days  was  well 
seasoned  with  dangers  and  hardships.  At  this  time  the  Indians  were  a menace. 
The  Lipans  and  Comanches  ambushed  small  parties  of  Mexicans  or  Ameri- 
cans for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  arms  and  ammunition  carried  by  the 
whites — and  all  whites  in  that  section  carried  a good  assortment  of  these  com- 
modities at  this  time.  Sometimes  the  Indians  rode  up  and  poured  a shower 
of  arrows  and  lead  into  a cow  camp  at  night.  This  caused  the  cowboys  to  take 
the  precaution  of  sleeping  some  distance  apart  and  well  away  from  the  camp 
fire  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  locating  them.  Sometimes  they  moved  two 
or  three  times  during  a night  as  an  added  precaution.31 

There  were  so  many  dangerous  insects  and  animals  that  a cowboy  had  to 
be  constantly  on  his  guard.  There  were  many  skunks.  A bite  from  this 
animal  often  caused  hydrophobia.  This  country  was  also  infested  with  taran- 
tulas, centipedes,  scorpions,  and  great  numbers  of  rattlesnakes.  All  cowboys 
had  the  habit  of  looking  before  they  sat 32 

THE  COWBOY  AND  HIS  TOOLS. 

Perhaps  no  character  in  American  history  has  been  more  freely  misrepre- 
sented than  has  the  cowboy.  In  literature  he  has  been  depicted  in  every  light, 
from  the  blackest  character  of  license  and  iniquity  to  the  sinless  hero.  In  the 
moving  pictures  he  is  shown  in  every  role,  from  that  of  the  murderous  gunman 
to  the  heroic  patriot,  and  from  the  pernicious  creature  of  evil  to  the  gallant 
and  idolized  character  who  never  knew  wrong.  He  was  always  known  at  his 
worst  or  at  his  best,  and  in  either  case  his  traits  were  magnified  greatly.  The 
brief  period  of  time  in  which  the  cowboy  was  an  important  character  has  led 
to  a misunderstanding  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  individuals  engaged  in 
the  occupation. 

The  cowboy  was  a picturesque  character.  He  was  a gallant  modern  repre- 
sentative of  an  occupation  as  old  as  history. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  how  the  name  “cowpuncher”  originated.  In  his 
work  with  cattle  on  the  range  the  cowboy  never  used  a whip,  but  controlled 
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his  charges  only  by  the  voice  and  that  mastery  which  the  mounted  man  has 
over  cattle.  It  is  thought  perhaps  that  the  name  originated  when  cowboys 
went  east  to  the  eastern  markets  with  cattle.  When  these  cowboys  first  went 
east  with  trainloads  of  cattle  they  wore  their  chaps,  pistols,  and  spurs,  and  at- 
tracted much  attention  from  the  eastern  people.  On  these  trips  the  cowboys 
were  given  a lantern  and  a long  pole  with  a spike  in  the  end  of  it.  This  pole 
was  used  to  punch  the  cattle  when  they  crowded  to  one  end  of  the  car.  In  a 
few  years  the  name  “cowpuncher”  became  attached  to  all  cowboys.1 

The  cowboy  as  a national  character  originated  in  Texas,  as  we  have  seen. 
He  was  a pioneer  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Many  times  he  was  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  alarms  and  encounters  with  ferocious  and  warlike  Indians, 
and  to  the  incursions  of  Mexican  bandits  which  for  a period  of  years  came  on 
predatory  expeditions  to  this  part  of  Texas.  Naturally  the  carrying  of  deadly 
weapons  was  a prevailing  custom.  In  this  region  there  were  vast  areas  in 
which  there  was  no  efficient  protection  or  restraint  of  civil  law,  so  they  of 
necessity  became  a law  unto  themselves.  These  circumstances  naturally  de- 
veloped a class  of  men  which,  according  to  the  usages  of  good  society,  would 
be  classed  as  ruffians  of  the  worst  tj’-pe.  He  was  a unique  figure  in  that  he 
was  always  on  horseback.  The  chief  qualifications  of  a cowboy  for  efficiency 
were  courage,  physical  alertness,  horsemanship,  skillful  use  of  the  lariat,  and 
the  ability  to  endure  exposure  and  fatigue.  Probably  in  more  than  a majority 
of  cases  cowboys  were  honest  and  trustworthy  men  in  whom  the  surroundings 
and  dangers  developed  good  character.  The  same  fortunes  led  the  viciously 
inclined  to  give  themselves  over  to  the  worst  debauchery  or  uncontrolled 
passions,  and  on  the  slightest  provocation  they  would  kill  a man  almost  as 
quickly  as  a beast.  The  original  cowboys,  as  we  have  seen,  were  creatures 
of  circumstances  and  were  mainly  a product  of  western  and  southwestern 
Texas.  They  were  booted  and  spurred,  armed  to  the  teeth,  long-haired  and 
covered  with  the  insignia  of  their  trade,  the  sombrero.  Their  personal  ap- 
pearance showed  the  type  of  men  they  were.2 

During  this  early  stage  of  the  existence  of  the  cowboy  he  endured  greater 
hardships  than  any  other  class  of  pioneers.  Hunters,  trappers,  freighters,  and 
soldiers  could  usually  protect  themselves  from  storms  to  a certain  extent  on 
most  occasions.  The  real  cowboy  did  not  desert  the  herd  in  order  to  protect 
himself  from  bad  weather.  In  fact,  the  very  nature  of  his  occupation  de- 
manded his  presence  with  the  herd  more  in  foul  weather  than  in  fair.  Many 
met  their  death  by  staying  with  the  herd  in  blizzards,  tornadoes,  hail  and 
thunder  storms.3 

The  cowboy  lived  a hard  life.  He  worked  hard  and  enjoyed  few  comforts 
or  even  necessities.  His  life  was  wild  and  free,  and  was  full  of  danger.  A man 
who  followed  the  calling  long  had  little  taste  for  any  other  life.4 

The  cowboy  had  three  sets  of  enemies:  the  Mexicans,  who  hated  the 
Gringoes  who  had  taken  a large  portion  of  their  territory;  the  savage  Indians; 
and  the  cattle  thieves.  A man  in  northern  New  Mexico  was  so  untiring  in 
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his  war  on  cattle  thieves  that  he  became  a marked  man.  He  placed  $5,000 
in  the  bank  with  the  provision  that  it  was  to  go  to  the  man  who  killed  the 
man  who  killed  him. 

A community  which  is  so  full  of  lawlessness  and  danger  that  a man  looks 
beyond  his  own  murder  and  provides  a reward  for  his  avenger  is  a rough  one.5 
A life  amidst  danger  makes  strange  men.  Owen  Wister  says  that  the  cow- 
punchers  were  not  like  other  men.  In  the  early  years,  subject  to  danger,  they 
became  sober,  even  morose,  and  glanced  at  strangers  in  a keen,  penetrating 
manner.  It  seemed  as  if  their  attitude  was  akin  to  that  of  continual  warfare. 
They  were  grim,  raw-boned  men  who  talked  on  few  topics  and  used  few  words 
in  discussing  them.  There  was  very  little  difference  between  tenderness  and 
brutality  in  their  manner.  They  were  many  times  indifferent  to  death,  but 
were  disconcerted  by  a good  woman.  As  a class  cowboys  were  uneasy  about 
corpses  and  the  dark.  At  night  these  grim  men  dismounted  and  lay  down  on 
the  ground  looking  up  at  the  stars  or  squatted  by  the  fireside  talking  of  horses, 
cows,  brands,  or  other  commonplace  topics.6  A smutty  story  or  a coarse  prac- 
tical joke  was  always  relished.  There  was  little  desire  or  taste  for  reading.  If 
the  cowboys  read  at  all  they  wished  something  sensational.  Their  wants 
were  few,  and  a primitive  life  was  satisfactory.  One  of  the  few  wants  was  a 
full  supply  of  tobacco.  They  never  tired  of  riding  and  never  wanted  to  walk, 
no  matter  how  short  the  distance  they  might  be  going.7 

Another  thing  which  gave  a certain  tone  to  the  personnel  of  the  cowboy 
profession  was  that  in  early  years,  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and  shortly 
after,  Texas,  a little-known  district,  became  a safe  refuge  for  criminals  and 
fugitives  from  justice.  In  the  wild  land  of  chaparral  and  cactus  they  were 
seldom  bothered  by  the  law.  Here,  with  broad  sombreros,  long  beards  and 
quaint  aliases,  they  became  cowboys.  The  ranchmen  helped  them  rather  than 
the  officers,  for  in  such  a vast  and  lawless  country  it  was  best  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  dangerous  characters.8 

It  was  so  well  known  that  a large  percentage  of  cowboys  had  records  which 
they  wished  kept  in  the  dark  that  in  the  “cow  country”  it  was  extremely  bad 
manners  to  ask  a cowpuncher  anything  concerning  his  past,  or  even  his  name 
in  some  cases.9  Many  men  on  the  way  to  the  range  lost  their  names  en  route. 

The  cowboy  did  little  fist  fighting,  such  as  was  done  by  soldiers,  freighters 
and  others.  A few  early  Texas  gunmen  did  some  wonderful  exploits  which 
gained  the  admiration  of  all  cowboys.  These  exploits  formed  one  of  the  chief 
themes  of  conversation  around  the  camp  fire.  As  a result  of  this  cowboys  usually 
used  the  six  shooter  for  fighting.  However,  it  was  not  considered  a disgrace,  in 
case  of  a dance-hall  or  barroom  brawl,  to  rap  an  enemy  over  the  skull  with  a 
six  shooter,  and  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  West,  put  a head  on  him  “so 
he  could  eat  hay  like  a horse.”  In  such  a case,  since  this  method  of  fighting 
was  more  convenient  than  gun  play  would  have  been  for  the  man’s  friends  in 
the  crowd,  it  was  acceptable.10 
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Naturally  cowboy  fare  in  early  trail  days  was  rude.  This  was  before  the 
day  of  canned  goods  and  prepared  foods.  The  greatest  share  of  the  diet  was 
bacon,  corn  bread  and  coffee,  with  beef  occasionally.  Less  often  there  were 
vegetables.  When  vegetables  were  available  the  favorites  were  onions  and 
potatoes.  The  cooking  was  done  in  the  rudest  manner  and  with  as  few 
utensils  as  possible.  Often  there  was  not  a single  knife  and  fork  other  than 
pocket  knives,  but  the  crew  gathered  around  the  camp  kettle  in  Indian  style. 
With  a piece  of  bread  in  one  hand  and  a knife  in  the  other  they  fished  up  a 
piece  of  bacon  and  had  a good  meal.  The  coffee  was  inky  black  and  was 
consumed  without  sugar  or  cream.11  The  lack  of  what  we  to-day  would  call 
the  necessities  of  life  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  these  men  were  satisfied 
with  the  primitive  life,  and  were  forced  by  their  calling  to  this  semibarbarous 
mode  of  living.  They  drove  thousands  of  cattle,  but  there  was  no  milk  or 
butter,  or  even  cream  for  the  coffee.  There  was  no  camp  stove  and  many  times 
the  only  water  they  had  to  drink  was  that  procured  from  a branch  or  pool 
which  was  warm  and  often  poisoned  with  alkali.12 

By  far  the  majority  of  trail  hands  were  white  men,  but  there  were  a few 
Negroes  on  the  trail,  and  there  are  instances  even  where  they  bossed  herds 
up  the  trail.13  In  southwestern  Texas  the  greater  number  of  cowboys  were 
Mexicans.  They  were  excellent  at  hunting  wild  cattle  in  the  brush,14  but 
were  poor  hands  on  the  trail,  for  they  were  hard  drivers  and  generally  the 
amount  the  drover  saved  in  wages — for  the  Mexicans  worked  for  a very  low 
wrage — was  more  than  discounted  by  the  fact  that  the  cattle  arrived  in  the 
North  in  poor  flesh.15 

In  the  early  seventies  the  wages  for  trail  hands  ranged  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  dollars  per  month  in  specie.  The  Mexicans  could  be  hired  for  twelve 
dollars  a month  in  gold.  Under  no  circumstances  would  they  take  greenbacks. 
A few  years  later  the  wages  rose16  and  in  later  years  cowpunchers  received 
from  forty-five  to  sixty-five  dollars  per  month  according  to  their  skill  and 
experience.  At  the  same  time  the  cook’s  wages  were  fifty  dollars  per  month  17 

An  excellent  work  entitled  “The  Cowboy,”  by  Philip  Rollins,  gives  much 
valuable  first-hand  information  concerning  this  great  character  of  American 
history.  In  the  next  few  pages  I have  drawn  quite  largely  from  this  interesting 
book. 

The  cowboy  was  not  a man  of  many  words.  Usually,  however,  the  words 
he  did  use  were  full  of  meaning.  He  might  be  talkative,  but  he  used  epigrams. 
Word  pictures  were  made  by  the  use  of  certain  terse  sentences.  In  the  early 
years  this  was  probably  caused  by  the  loneliness  of  the  life  or  was  due  to  the 
reserve  of  men  whose  past  history  was  somewhat  shady.  In  later  years  it 
was  a conventionalism.18 

The  cattle  country  was  so  averse  to  a voluminous  talker  that  frequently 


11.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  10,  11.  Siringo:  A Lone  Star  Cowboy,  13. 

12.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  137,  138. 

13.  Siringo:  A Lone  Star  Cowboy,  73. 

14.  Cook:  Fifty  Years  on  the  Old  Frontier,  9-38.  Rollins:  The  Cowboy,  139. 

15.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  11,  86. 

16.  Ibid.,  11,  86.  Siringo:  A Lone  Star  Cowboy,  20,  29. 

17.  Hough : The  Story  of  the  Cowboy,  138. 

18.  Rollins:  The  Cowboy,  74,  67,  75. 
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such  a person  would  be  advised:  “Save  part  of  your  breath  for  breathing.”19 

A cowboy  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  his  employer  said,  “Can’t  put  it  in 
words.  Give  me  an  emetic.”20  Many  other  idioms  of  the  westerners  showed 
a fondness  for  saying  a great  deal  in  a few  words.  The  West  claimed  the  right 
to  nickname  a man.  Such  names  as  “Tex,”  “Slim,”  “Shorty,”  and  “Kansas” 
were  nicknames  which  might  describe  the  person  so  designated,  or  tell  from 
whence  he  came.21  Cheerfulness  was  another  characteristic  of  the  personnel 
of  the  range  country.  The  cow-puncher  very  rarely  complained  of  his  lot.  It 
was  all  right  to  criticize  the  cook  to  a certain  extent 22  but  this  was  risky 
business  for  usually  the  cook  was  a hard  customer  with  a notch  or  two  on 
his  gun  23  An  old  puncher  in  giving  advice  to  a tenderfoot  once  said,  “The 
West  demands  you  smile  and  swallow  your  personal  troubles  like  your 
food.  . . .”24 

The  following  quotation  of  a carefully  censored  monologue  of  a cowboy 
to  his  horse  shows  the  type  of  conversation  which  the  cowboy  of  later  days 
loved  to  use.25 

“Good  morning,  Pete.  Hope  you’re  well.  Got  a piece  of  iron  candy  for 
you.  Stop  fooling,  Pete.  Stop  your  kidding.  Stop  that,  I tell  you.  Pete, 
stop  that.  Stop  it,  I say.  Look  here,  you  dad-gasted,  pale  pink,  wall-eyed, 
glandered,  spavined  cayuse,  pull  down  that  Injun  rubber  neck  of  yourn,  or 
I’ll  skin  you  alive  and  mash  in  your  sides.  . . . Hold  still,  pony,  and  I’ll 

fix  your  ear.  Is  that  comfortable?  Now,  Pete,  here  comes  the  saddle.  Whoa, 
pony;  stop  twitching  your  fool  back.  Now,  Pete,  the  front  cinch’s  fixed.  All 
we’ve  got  left  is  the  hind  one.  Pete,  you  dog-goned,  inflated,  lost  soul,  let  out 
that  wind  and  do  it  quick  or  I’ll  bust  you  wide  open.  Quit  that,  Pete.  Quit  it, 
I say.  Good,  old  Pete;  you  sure  are  some  horse.” 

The  dress  of  the  cowboy  was  picturesque  and  distinctive.  It,  however,  was 
not  worn  with  the  view  of  producing  an  effect,  but  rather  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience. Since  this  was  the  case  there  was  very  little  variation  in  style. 
There  were  some  minor  differences  between  the  dress  of  the  northern  and 
southern  cowboys.  In  trail  days,  however,  this  was  probably  not  so  marked  26 

The  hat  or  sombrero  was  made  of  felt — gray,  brown,  or  black  in  color.  The 
crown  was  high  and  the  brim  wide  enough  to  stand  out  over  the  wearer’s 
shoulders.  A belt  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  size  of  the  hat,  ran  around 
the  crown  just  above  the  brim.  This  was  usually  of  leather  and  was  orna- 
mented with  studs.  Sometimes  a rattlesnake  skin  was  substituted  for  the  belt. 
This  style  of  headgear  was  not  designed  for  appearance’s  sake,  but  for  prac- 
tical use.  The  broad  brim  protected  the  wearer  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun  and  was  an  umbrella  in  rainy  weather.  The  brim  served  as  a drinking  cup 
when  it  was  shaped  properly  with  the  hands.  In  winter  weather  it  could  be 
pulled  down  over  the  ears  and  tied,  thus  giving  protection  from  frostbite.  It 
was  used  to  fan  the  unruly  camp  fire  into  action  and  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  hat  in  carrying  water  to  extinguish  the  embers  should  that  be  necessary. 
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This  broad  hat  when  swung  in  the  air  made  a conspicuous  means  for  signaling. 
It  might  be  folded  and  used  for  a pillow.  Probably  no  style  of  hat  could  have 
been  put  to  so  many  uses.  These  hats  were  usually  called  “Stetsons,”  after 
the  Philadelphia  manufacturer  who  practically  monopolized  the  trade.  Some 
of  these  hats  were  made  of  such  fine  felt  that  they  would  roll  up  almost  like 
a handkerchief,  and  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  ordinary  felt  hat.  These 
were  very  expensive  and  sometimes  a puncher  spent  from  two  to  six  months’ 
wages  for  his  headgear.27 

The  handkerchief  which  was  habitually  worn  around  the  neck  was  intended 
for  occasional  use  as  a mask  and  was  not  an  article  of  dress.  Folded  diagonally 
with  the  two  widely  separated  corners  knotted,  it  loosely  encircled  the  wearer’s 
neck.  When  the  cowboy  rode  along  behind  a herd  of  cattle,  he  pulled  the 
broadest  part  of  the  handkerchief  up  over  his  mouth  and  nose,  thus  protecting 
himself  from  the  great  cloud  of  alkaline  dust  which  usually  drifted  behind 
a moving  herd.  Ordinarily  the  handkerchief  was  the  familiar  red  bandana. 
The  fancy  red,  green,  or  yellow  silk  ones  worn  by  the  modern  cowboy  were 
probably  unknown,  or  worn  only  on  social  occasions  in  trail  days. 

The  shirt  of  wool  or  cotton  was  almost  always  sober  in  color.  A white 
collar  was  never  worn.  This  article  of  dress  was  reserved  for  the  gamblers. 

Sleeve  holders  were  much  worn.  The  most  popular  ones  were  those  made 
of  bright  pink  or  blue  material. 

There  was  nothing  distinctive  about  the  coat  and  trousers.  They  were  of 
woolen  material  very  much  like  the  ordinary  sackcloth  suit  of  to-day.  They 
were  usually  sober  in  hue.  Overalls  were  never  worn  by  cowboys.  These 
were  beneath  their  dignity.  The  farmers,  town  people,  and  ranch  hands  wore 
overalls.  The  pants,  as  they  were  called,  were  held  up  largely  by  good  luck. 
No  suspenders  or  belts  were  worn,  for  “galluses”  bound  the  shoulders,  and  a 
tight  belt  was  liable  to  cause  hernia  when  a horse  was  pitching.  Southern 
cow-punchers,  especially  of  Mexican  blood,  wore  a bright-colored  silk  sash  in 
lieu  of  a belt.  The  pistol  belt  was  loose  and  the  weight  of  the  weapon  fell  on 
the  thigh. 

The  cowboy  liked  to  go  coatless  whenever  possible,  but  he  always  wore 
a vest.  This  was  usually  left  unbuttoned.  Its  pockets  were  a very  convenient 
storehouse  for  matches,  tobacco  and  other  articles.  Matches  on  the  range  were 
fastened  together  in  thin  sheets  like  a coarse-toothed  comb. 

In  cold  weather  and  while  roping,  gloves  were  usually  worn.  These  were 
made  of  good  quality  buckskin.  They  had  flaring  gauntlets  on  which  were 
embroidered  with  silk  thread  such  figures  as  the  Texas  star  or  a spread  eagle. 
On  the  edge  of  the  gauntlet  next  to  the  little  finger  there  was  usually  a buck- 
skin fringe.  In  very  cold  weather  wool  or  fur  gloves  or  mittens  were  worn. 

Cuffs  were  also  a necessary  article  of  dress.  These  were  made  of  stiff  leather 
and  fitted  tight  over  the  sleeve,  holding  it  down  and  protecting  the  wrists. 

All  cowboys  wore  high-heeled  boots.  They  were  usually  of  a good  quality 
of  leather.  The  tops  sometimes  were  padded,  and  designs  were  quilted  on 
them.  The  heel  was  two  inches  tall  and  was  much  smaller  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  top.  This  made  a good  anchor  when  the  wearer  was  roping  on  foot. 
The  heel  and  arch  were  so  constructed  that  the  foot  and  leg  were  comfortable 
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when  the  cowboy  was  riding.  The  ordinary  shoe  was  not  suitable  for  riding. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  boot  was  not  fitted  for  walking.28  Cowboys  many 
times  were  vain  and  took  great  pride  in  small  feet.  Consequently  there  were 
instances  where  cowboys,  while  branding  cattle  in  muddy  pens,  slept  with 
their  boots  on,  for  they  knew  that  should  they  let  them  dry  over  night  they 
could  not  get  them  on  in  the  morning.29 

Spurs  were  a necessity  and  were  worn  at  all  times.  In  riding  they  were  a 
useful  implement  of  the  business  and  when  on  foot  they  were  a social  necessity. 
It  is  said  that  a cowboy  would  as  soon  appear  in  public  without  his  trousers 
as  without  his  spurs.  The  rowels  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  be 
hooked  into  the  cinch  of  a bucking  horse.  These  rolled  noisily  along  the 
ground  when  the  wearer  walked.  This  noise  was  usually  aided  by  danglers. 
These  were  pear-shaped  bits  of  iron  which  jingled  against  the  rowels.  A cow- 
boy moving  across  a floor  thus  sounded  like  an  armored  knight  moving  about. 

Another  distinctive  accouterment  was  the  “chaparajos”  or  “chaps,”  as  they 
were  universally  called.  They  were  an  overgarment.  If  one  should  take  a pair 
of  ordinary  trousers  and  cut  out  the  seat  and  the  seam  between  the  legs,  and 
then  fasten  a belt  to  the  top  of  the  two  legs,  for  that  is  about  all  that  would 
be  left  of  them,  it  would  be  the  exact  pattern  of  the  “chaps.”  If  a person 
should  then  make  the  same  kind  of  garment  from  leather,  he  would  have  a 
pair  of  “chaps.”  They  might  be  made  with  hair  on  them  or  of  dehaired 
leather.  Many  were  made  of  the  shaggy  skin  of  the  bear,  dog,  goat,  or  sheep. 
This  long  hair  increased  the  protection  of  the  garment.  Should  a horse  fall 
on  a man,  the  fur-faced  “chaps”  would  afford  some  protection  for  his  leg.30 
They  were  also  better  to  withstand  the  chaparral,  mesquite,  Spanish  dagger, 
and  other  thorny  vegetation  which  grew  in  south  Texas  where  the  custom 
originated.31  They  also  kept  the  rider’s  legs  from  becoming  chafed  during  a 
long  ride,  and  turned  the  cutting  north  wind  in  winter.32  They  were  heavy 
and  disagreeable  to  wear  while  walking.  This  article  was  also  a social  neces- 
sity. It  was  worn  while  riding  or  on  a “dress-up”  occasion.  At  such  a time  a 
fancy  vest  was  worn  also. 

The  saddle  was  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  cowboy  equipment. 
The  “stock  saddle”  or  “range  saddle”  in  almost  the  present  form  was  carried 
from  Africa  to  Spain  by  the  Moors  over  a thousand  years  ago.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  ranching  industry  would  have  developed  to  the  degree  which  it  did  if  this 
type  of  saddle  had  not  existed.33  It  was  the  cowboy’s  throne.  It  weighed 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  and  was  built  in  a substantial  manner.  A lighter 
saddle  would  have  been  torn  up  at  the  first  onslaught  of  a wild  steer,  but  the 
well-built  stock  saddle  would  stand  the  test  of  throwing  the  heaviest  bull  on 
the  range.  It  was  not  intended  for  use  in  jumping,  but  rather  for  riding  in 
a level  country.  The  tall  horn  furnished  a peg  around  which  to  wrap  the  lariat 
while  roping  cattle.  The  seat  was  deep,  making  a good  chair  for  the  man  who 
almost  lived  in  it.  The  following  conversation  between  a man  of  foreign 
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birth  and  a cow-puncher  is  related : The  gentleman  of  foreign  birth  was  telling 
the  cow-puncher  what  he  thought  about  his  saddle. 

“I  say,  you  couldn’t  jump  a fence  in  that  thing,  you  know,”  said  he.  “Stran- 
ger,” said  the  cow-puncher,  “this  yer  is  God’s  country,  an’  they  ain’t  no'  fences, 
but  I shore  think  I could  jump  more  fences  than  you  could  rope  steers  if  you 
rid  in  that  postage-stamp34  thing  of  yourn.”35 

A good  saddle  in  the  decades  of  the  seventies  and  eighties  cost  about  fifty 
dollars.  A saddle  fitted  its  special  owner,  for  its  bumps  and  hollows  grew  to 
fit  the  contour  of  the  rider’s  body.  These  bumps  usually  were  uncomfortable 
for  another  man.  A man  valued  his  saddle  very  highly  after  it  was  broken  in, 
and  would  not  part  with  it.  He  might  gamble  away  his  money,  horse,  “chaps,” 
pistol,  or  other  equipment,  but  he  would  put  his  saddle  on  his  back  and  return 
on  foot  to  the  ranch.  Texas  trail  drivers  who  returned  to  their  home  by  rail 
carried  their  saddles  with  them. 

Furthermore,  it  was  a disgrace  to  sell  one’s  saddle.  The  phrase  “He’s  sold 
his  saddle,”  came  to  denote  in  a figurative  way  that  a person  had  fallen  from 
good  standing  in  society.  A little  boy  in  Gardiner,  Mont.,  when  asked  who 
Benedict  Arnold  was  and  what  he  had  done,  said,  “He  was  one  of  our  generals, 
and  he  sold  his  saddle.” 

The  saddle  was  almost  always  used  for  a pillow  by  the  sleeping  cowboy.  On 
a light-weight  saddle  of  this  type,  F.  X.  Aubey,  of  the  pony  express,  rode  eight 
hundred  miles  in  five  days  and  thirteen  hours.  This  compares  very  favorably 
with  our  automobile  records  of  seventy-five  years  later  36 

The  quirt  was  a short  whip.  It  was,  exclusive  of  its  lash,  about  a foot  long 
and  was  made  of  woven  leather.  The  butt  end  was  loaded  and  had  a loop  at- 
tached to  it  which  provided  a means  for  carrying  it  on  the  wrist  or  over  the 
saddle  horn.  On  the  opposit  end,  two  thongs  were  attached  as  lashes.  The 
loaded  end  provided  a club  with  which  to  strike  the  broncho  over  the  head 
when  he  reared  and  threatened  to  fall  over  backward.37 

The  lariat  is  another  distinctive  tool  of  the  cow-puncher.  This  consisted  of 
a rope  which  in  trail  days  was  made  of  hard-twisted  grass,  rawhide,  or  hair 
from  the  horse’s  mane,38  but  in  later  days  it  was  often  made  of  hemp.  If 
made  of  hide,  they  were  usually  one-half  inch  in  diameter  and  were  braided. 
Their  length  was  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet 39  The  loop  was  made  by  passing 
one  end  through  an  eyelet  in  the  other  end  of  the  rope.  Texans  fastened  the 
end  of  the  rope  to  the  saddle  horn  before  throwing  the  noose,  but  riders  in  the 
Northwest  preferred  to  give  the  rope  a few  turns  around  the  horn  after  throw- 
ing the  noose. 

The  bridle  was  distinctive  in  that  it  usually  had  a heavy,  cruel,  curb  bit. 
Although  this  Spanish  bit  was  inhumane,  and  a jerk  would  throw  a horse  back 
on  his  haunches,  the  cowboy  seldom  exerted  any  pressure  on  it  when  working 
with  cattle.  Instead  he  neck-reined  his  horse;  that  is,  he  drew  the  reins  across 

34.  Postage  stamp  is  the  slang  name  by  which  the  English  riding  saddle  was  known  to 
the  cowboy  world.  Rollins : The  Cowboy,  120. 

35.  Hough:  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy,  64-66. 
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38.  Siringo:  A Lone  Star  Cowboy,  22. 
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the  neck  of  the  horse  in  the  opposite  direction  from  which  he  wished  to  go.40 
A well-trained  cow  pony  needed  little  guiding  in  handling  stock.  The  reins  as  a 
rule  were  not  tied  together  at  the  ends,  as  this  might  entangle  the  rider  in  case 
he  were  thrown.  The  bridle  was  usually  decorated  by  conchas,  tassels,  or  other 
ornamentation. 

The  cowboy’s  horse,  like  his  other  equipment,  came  to  him  by  way  of 
Mexico.  This  type  of  horse  was  essential  for  the  highest  development  of  the 
range  industry.  Man  without  a horse  would  have  been  a poor  cowboy.  When 
the  longhorn  came  to  America,  however,  the  Moorish  horse  came  also.  Some 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  discovery  of  America  the  Moors  had  taken  their 
horses  into  Spain.  The  Spanish  in  turn  brought  them  into  Mexico,  from 
whence  they  came  north  as  the  longhorn  moved  on  to  the  Great  Plains.  This 
horse  was  especially  adapted  to  the  range  country.  He  was  a small,  wiry  animal 
of  great  endurance.  For  generations  his  ancestors  had  lived  in  the  hot,  arid 
lands  of  northern  Africa.  In  America  this  animal  found  a climate  in  the 
Southwest  similar  to  the  one  from  whence  he  came.  He  was  not  a beautiful, 
fat  animal,  but  where  he  lost  in  beauty  he  gained  in  strength  and  endurance. 
He  did  not  weigh  over  six  hundred  pounds,  but  could  run  all  day  and  then  feel 
foxy  enough  to  kick  the  hat  off  his  rider  at  night.  This  was  the  type  of  cow 
horse  in  the  Southwest  until  about  1850.  About  this  time  settlers  from  the 
northern  states  brought  into  Texas  some  good  blooded  horses  and  started  breed- 
ing up  the  hardy  Spanish  type.  In  1849  a man  by  the  name  of  Jim  Patton  be- 
gan this  business,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  had  a few  hundred  head. 
Two  other  ranches  which  became  well  known  for  their  breed  of  horses  were 
the  Key-brand  ranch,  belonging  to  Joe  Brown,  and  the  C.  O.  X.  ranch.  Both 
of  these  ranches  were  established  in  the  early  fifties  and  were  near  San  Marcos. 
Their  horses  became  famous  on  the  northern  trail.  It  was  found  that  when 
these  Spanish  horses  were  crossed  with  Kentucky  horses  of  good  blood  the 
product  was  a much  better  cow  horse  than  those  of  Mexican  blood.  The  horse 
thus  produced  weighed  eight  hundred  pounds  instead  of  six  hundred  and  had 
more  speed  and  strength,  yet  retained  the  hardiness  of  the  native  breed.  By 
the  time  of  the  trail  days  there  was  established  a strain  of  cow  horses  of  supe- 
rior quality,  which  was  sought  for  by  trail  drivers  from  far  and  near.41 

THE  DRIVE. 

As  has  been  noted  before,  driving  and  ranching  were  two  different  oc- 
cupations. However,  a rancher  might  drive  his  own  cattle.  It  seems  that  in 
the  early  years  of  the  cattle  trade  the  cattle  were  largely  driven  by  drovers, 
but  in  later  years  large  ranching  concerns  drove  their  own  herds  and  hired 
trail  bosses  to  take  charge  of  a herd  and  crew  and  pilot  them  to  the  northern 
market.  In  the  earlier  days  some  men  made  a good  business  of  going  about 
buying  herds,  getting  them  ready  for  the  trail,  and  then  selling  them  at  a 
profit  to  some  drover.* 1  At  this  time  it  was  not  uncommon  for  northern  cattle- 
men to  go  to  Texas,  gather  a herd,  or  buy  one  from  a trader,  and  drive  it  to 
their  ranches  in  the  territories.2 


40.  Hough : The  Story  of  the  Cowboy,  63,  64. 

41.  Ibid.,  70-79. 

1.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  86. 

2.  John  Bratt:  Trails  of  Yesterday  (Lincoln,  1922),  142-145,  186-188. 
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After  a drover  had  contracted  with  a number  of  ranchmen  for  a certain 
number  of  cattle  which  he  wished  to  drive,  he  set  about  preparing  for  the 
trip.3  In  early  trail  days  small  herds  were  driven.  One  thousand  head  was 
considered  a large  herd,4  but  in  the  later  days  the  average  herd  numbered 
from  2,500  to  3,000  head.5  These  numbers  depended  somewhat  upon  the  kind 
of  cattle,  also.  The  smaller  cattle  from  the  Gulf  region  were  driven  in  larger 
herds  than  the  larger  cattle  from  the  northern  part  of  Texas.6  The  size  of 
the  crew  naturally  depended  on  the  size  of  the  herd  to  be  driven.  In  the 
earlier  years  more  men  were  needed,  for  the  Indians  bothered  more  than  in 
later  times.7  Usually  the  average  number  in  the  crew  was  between  nine  and 
fifteen.8 

Let  us  follow  a drover  who  has  contracted  for  a herd  of  2,500  cattle.  He 
hired  eight  cowboys.  In  selecting  these  men  he  took  great  care,  for  trail  hands 
had  to  be  dependable  men  who  would  stay  with  the  drover  in  any  emergency.9 
He  then  hired  a horseherder.  The  duty  of  this  man  was  to  care  for  the  extra 
riding  horses  of  the  cowboys,  for  each  cowboy  needed  from  five  to  seven 
horses.10  Sometimes  two  men  were  hired  to  care  for  the  horses.  One  of  these 
was  a day  man  and  the  other  a night  herder.* 11  This  herd  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  head  of  horses  was  known  as  the  “cavvie  yard”  12  or  remuda ,13  and 
the  man  who  attended  it  was  called  the  horse  wrangler 14 

Our  drover  next  purchased  a “chuck  wagon.”  This  might  be  either  a good 
stout  wagon  or  a two-wheeled  cart.  In  either  case  it  was  canvas-covered.  This 
was  used  to  carry  the  supplies  and  the  bedding,  slickers,  clothing,  and  other 
personal  belongings  of  the  riders.  About  thirty  days’  provisions  could  be 
carried.  A barrel  was  placed  inside  the  wagon  bed,  usually  between  the 
wheels.  This  was  securely  fastened  and  a spigot  run  through  the  side  of  the 
bed  to  the  outside  so  that  water  might  be  conveniently  drawn.  A barrel  of 
water  could  be  made  to  last  two  days  or  more.  A chuck  box  was  divided  into 
compartments  for  holding  the  cooking  utensils.  A lid  was  fastened  to  the  back 
of  this  box.  This  could  be  lowered  to  make  a table  for  the  cook.  Another  im- 
portant article  was  the  “cooney”  or  caboose.15  This  consisted  of  a cowhide 
tied  by  the  corners  under  the  wagon  and  allowed  to  hang  loosely.  Every 
piece  of  wood  that  could  be  found  was  thrown  into  this,  for  at  times  the  trail 
ran  through  a treeless  country,  in  which  case  fuel  could  be  drawn  upon.  At 
other  times  the  ground  was  wet,  and  this  dry  fuel  stood  the  cook  in  good 
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stead.  On  the  front  of  the  wagon  a box  was  built  which  held  a number  of 
odds  and  ends  that  could  be  used  in  case  of  trouble.16 

Next  a cook  was  hired  for  the  trip.  He  had  to  be  not  only  a good  cook  but 
also  an  expert  “bull  whacker”  or  “mule  skinner.”  A good  trail  cook  was  a 
gold  mine  to  the  drover.  He  could  do  more  toward  keeping  up  the  morale  of 
a trail  crew  than  anyone  else.17  The  cook  was  usually  a hard  customer.  He 
might  be  Spanish  or  Negro  and  perhaps  had  a notch  or  two  on  his  gun.  He 
was  called  the  “old  woman”  by  the  trail  crew,  but  his  language  was  anything 
but  ladylike.18  The  crew  was  now  complete  and  the  drover  went  to  the 
ranches  to  receive  the  herds  for  which  he  had  contracted.  The  various  detach- 
ments were  taken  to  a-  large  corral  and  when  all  were  gathered  the  job  of  road 
branding  began.  The  road  brand  was  a special  brand  for  the  trip  and  was 
burned  in  the  hair  only.  This  was  many  times  a mean  job,  for  at  this  time 
of  the  year  the  lots  were  muddy  and  the  cowboys  had  to  wade  around  in  mud 
from  morning  till  night.19  Since  the  drover’s  contract  with  the  ranchman  was 
verbal  only,  the  drover  was  not  too  particular,  for  to  have  been  so  would  have 
led  to  quarrels  and  misunderstanding.  Many  times  all  the  cattle  were  taken 
whether  they  measured  up  to  the  specifications  or  not.  A drover  who  did  not 
do  this  was  termed  particular  or  illiberal.  All  hated  this  reputation,  and  many 
times  the  drover  was  forced  to  take  animals  which  his  better  business  judg- 
ment told  him  to  leave  alone.  For  this  reason  few  select  herds  of  Texas  cattle 
reached  the  northern  markets  in  the  early  years.20 

The  drover  was  careful  to  secure  a bill  of  sale  from  each  owner  from  whom 
he  bought  stock.  This  document  gave  the  brands,  earmarks,  and  other  identifi- 
cation, if  any.  The  appearance  of  a bill  of  sale  was  akin  to  an  Egyptian  tablet 
covered  with  hieroglyphics.  A northern  man  who  looked  at  one  had  great 
difficulty  in  deciphering  it.  It  is  said  that  the  longer  a northern  man  looked  at 
one  the  less  he  knew  about  it.  Without  it,  however,  the  drover  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a thief  by  the  inspecting  officers.21  When  the  settlement  had 
been  made  the  drover  was  ready  to  start.  In  case  the  ranchman  drove  his  own 
cattle  he  placed  the  herd  in  charge  of  a trail  boss,  and  furnishing  him  with 
money  and  giving  him  instructions,  said,  “I’ll  see  you  in  Abilene” — Dodge 
City,  or  whatever  market  was  the  destination  of  the  herd.  If  he  were  a big 
cattleman  he  would  then  get  a second  herd  ready  and  send  it  on  after  the  first 
with  the  same  parting  words  22 

If  a cattle  king  had  15,000  head  to  drive  north  in  one  season  he  did  not 
drive  them  in  one  herd  but  divided  them  into  herds  of  2,500  head  each 23 
Sometimes  several  herds  belonging  to  the  same  man  would  travel  up  the  trail 
almost  within  hearing  distance  of  each  other,  much  like  some  trains  on  our 
trunk-line  railways  to-day,  which  run  in  sections.24  In  other  cases  the  herds 
were  sent  off  just  as  they  were  gathered.  Perhaps  a week  or  more  intervened 
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between  the  starting  of  one  herd  and  the  next.  Usually  the  foreman  of  the 
ranch  bossed  the  crew  of  the  last  herd  north.  The  ranchman  then  rode  to  the 
nearest  railroad  station  or  boat  landing  and  traveled  to  the  northern  market.25 
He  arrived  there  in  time  to  receive  the  first  herd.  Sometimes  he  rode  down 
the  trail  some  distance  and  met  his  herds,  perhaps  bringing  buyers  with  him.26 

Ranchmen  were  not  the  only  ones  who  drove  on  a big  scale.  Some  drovers 
pushed  many  herds  up  the  trail  each  year.  Large  companies  were  formed 
which  did  nothing  but  contract  for  herds  and  drive  them  to  the  cattle  towns 
of  the  prairies.27 

The  time  of  starting,  of  course,  depended  on  the  part  of  Texas  from  which 
the  drive  began.  Herds  were  started  from  the  Gulf  region  as  early  as  March 
first,28  and  from  the  Panhandle  as  late  as  October  29  Most  of  the  herds  were 
probably  started  in  March  and  April.  It  was  of  advantage  to  the  drover  to 
start  as  soon  as  possible,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  pasture  was 
short  along  the  trail.  The  thousands  of  cattle  passing  up  the  trail  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  almost  depastured  the  territory  along  each  side.30  Then, 
too,  late  in  the  season  water  was  lacking  in  certain  localities.  It  was  better, 
also,  to  let  the  cattle  graze  a month  or  two  on  the  rich  northern  grasses  and 
recuperate  after  their  trip  than  to  sell  them  while  they  were  in  poor  flesh  as 
would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  late  driving,  unless  the  animals  were  wintered 
before  shipping  31 

A herd  composed  of  cattle  from  different  ranches  was  restless  the  first  few 
days  on  the  trail  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  crew  to  ride  night  and  day. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  stampede,  for  the  cattle  would  try  to  break 
for  their  regular  feeding  ground.  Sometimes  a second  crew  helped  for  the  first 
part  of  the  drive.  It  was  the  custom  to  drive  hard  the  first  three  or  four  days. 
Some  herders  traveled  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  a day.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this.  First,  it  was  better  to  get  the  animals  off  of 
their  accustomed  range  as  soon  as  possible,  as  they  were  much  harder  to  con- 
trol there.  Other  reasons  were,  to  break  them  in  to  driving  and  tire  them  out 
by  hard  traveling  so  that  at  night  they  would  lie  down  to  rest  and  not  run 
away.  As  soon  as  the  cattle  were  off  of  their  regular  range  the  drive  was  de- 
creased to  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  per  day.  In  a week  or  ten  days’  time 
the  herd  was  usually  “broke  in.”  In  a herd  driven  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles 
per  day  the  yearlings  and  calves  did  not  thrive,  but  they  lived  32 

When  the  herd  reached  Fort  Worth  it  was  necessary  to  lay  in  supplies  for 
a month’s  time,  as  in  the  early  seventies  there  were  no  large  stores  between 
there  and  Kansas.  Flour,  coffee  and  bacon  were  the  staples  secured.  Three- 
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quarters  of  a pound  of  bacon  and  flour  were  allowed  for  each  man  per  day.33 
Some  supplies  could  be  gotten  at  certain  outposts  along  the  way  34 

At  daybreak  the  sleeping  cowboys  were  roused  by  the  cook,  who  had  break- 
fast ready  35  The  remuda  was  then  brought  to  camp  and  the  cowboys  caught 
their  horses  for  the  forenoon.  Some  lariats  or  picket  ropes  were  tied  together 
and  one  end  of  this  rope  was  tied  to  a wagon  wheel.  A man  held  the  other 
end,  thus  forming  a sort  of  corral,  into  which  the  horses  were  driven.  The 
cowboys  could  then  rope  their  own  horses.  The  horses  got  used  to  this  rope 
fence  and  would  not  try  to  get  over  it.36  Of  a trail  hand’s  six  or  eight  horses, 
he  had  one  select  horse  for  night  herding.  This  horse  was  used  for  no  other 
purpose.  He  was  supposed  to  be  gentle,  sure-footed,  easily  handled,  have  good 
sight,  and  all  the  other  qualities  of  a first-class  cow  horse.  The  cowboy  used 
the  other  horses  of  his  “string”  one-half  day  at  a time  until  all  had  been  used; 
then  he  commenced  and  made  the  rounds  again.37 

In  the  early  morning  hours  the  herd  would  get  up  and  graze.  This  the 
herders  permitted  them  to  do.  The  cowboys  directed  them,  however,  and 
kept  them  moving  in  the  direction  in  which  the  trail  ran.  After  they  had 
grazed  two  or  three  miles  they  were  turned  into  the  trail  and  driven  three  or 
four  miles.  After  drinking  their  fill  of  water  they  lay  down  and  rested  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  The  cowboy  then  had  time  to  relax  a little  while  and  to 
change  horses.  In  the  late  afternoon  the  cattle  were  aroused  and  driven  seven 
or  eight  miles  further.  They  were  then  allowed  to  graze  until  dusk,  when 
they  were  rounded  up  on  the  bed-ground  38 

After  the  trail  boss  had  gotten  the  cattle  started  at  noon,  he  sometimes  rode 
ahead  and  picked  a camp  ground.  Perhaps  the  camp  wagon  and  remuda  fol- 
lowed him  and  located  camp  ahead  of  the  herd.  The  cattle  followed  in  the  rear. 
When  the  chuck  wagon  arrived  on  the  camp  site  picked  by  the  boss  the  cook 
unyoked  the  oxen  and  hobbled  them.  He  then  prepared  supper.  When  the 
cowboys  came  up  one-half  the  crew  ate  supper  while  the  other  half  took  care 
of  the  cattle.  They  then  caught  fresh  horses  and  cared  for  the  herd  while  the 
other  half  ate.  After  these  men  had  eaten  they  caught  up  fresh  horses  and 
helped  the  horse  wrangler  to  hobble  the  entire  horse  herd,  if  the  boss  followed 
that  custom.39 

In  bedding  down  the  cattle,  the  cowboys  drove  the  herd  into  as  small  a space 
as  possible.  This  was  accomplished  by  continually  riding  around  them,  thus 
forming  them  into  a round,  compact  group.  Two  men  stayed  with  the  cattle 
all  during  the  night.  These  were  relieved  by  regular  relays  like  soldiers  on 
guard.  These  men  rode  around  the  herd  in  opposite  directions,  keeping  a short 
distance  from  the  cattle 40  and  when  the  herd  was  restless  they  sang  a low 
lullaby  like  a mother  to  her  child.  It  was  essential  that  a cowboy  should  sing, 
or  at  least  make  a noise.  The  human  voice  had  a soothing  effect  on  the 
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frightened  or  restless  animals.41  Some  said  that  as  long  as  the  cattle  could 
hear  the  voice  they  would  not  stampede.  Joseph  G.  McCoy,  the  founder  of 
Abilene,  said  that  many  times  when  the  stockyard  was  full  of  wild  Texas  cat- 
tle, he  sat  on  the  fence  and  sang  to  them  while  a train  passed  by,  and  as  long 
as  they  could  hear  his  voice  above  the  din  the  cattle  remained  quiet,  but  when 
they  no  longer  heard  him  a stampede  resulted  and  the  yards  were  torn  to 
pieces  unless  they  were  very  strongly  built.42  Many  old  familiar  tunes  were 
sung,  either  with  their  own  words  or  with  others  substituted  for  them.  Strange 
as  it  might  seem  to  one,  many  godless  cowboys  sang  camp-meeting  hymns  as 
fervently  as  the  most  religious  people  43  Many  songs  were  composed  by  these 
singing  herders,  and  some  of  the  most  excellent  folk  songs  America  has  pro- 
duced have  come  to  us  from  trail  days.44  On  stormy  nights  it  was  especially 
important  that  the  cowboys  should  sing,  fbr  the  wildest  herd  would  not  stam- 
pede if  it  could  hear  the  human  voice  above  the  noise  of  the  storm.  Singing 
was  also  good  for  the  herder,  for  it  prevented  him  from  going  to  sleep  and 
helped  to  keep  his  duty  from  becoming  monotonous.45 

When  the  crew  went  to  bed  at  night  each  man  except  the  cook  had  his 
night  horse  saddled  and  bridled  and  went  to  sleep  with  the  reins  in  his  hand, 
or  with  his  horse  securely  picketed  near  by 46  When  a stampede  occurred 
every  man  was  up,  in  the  saddle  in  an  instant,  and  running  with  the  frightened 
herd.47 

Stampedes  occurred  most  often  in  rainy  seasons  and  during  stormy  nights  48 
An  ideal  time  for  a stampede  was  a cloudy  dark  night.  A lurid  flash  of 
lightning,  a loud  crash  of  thunder,  and  the  frightened  herd  was  off  with  a 
noise  like  a tornado.  The  continuous  bellowing,  the  clang  of  horns,  and  a 
clatter  of  hoofs  that  made  the  very  earth  tremble,49  awoke  the  sleeping  cow- 
boy, and  in  a moment  he  was  mounted  and  riding  after  the  panic-stricken 
herd.  The  duty  of  a cowboy  during  a stampede  was  to  ride  up  alongside  the 
leaders  and  start  them  in  a huge  circle,  gradually  narrowing  it  until  the  whole 
herd  was  running  around  in  a small  circle.  This  was  termed  “milling.”  The 
cowboys  then  rode  around  the  “milling”  herd  singing  to  quiet  the  cattle.  After 
the  herd  became  quiet  it  was  either  held  there  for  the  night  or  returned  to  the 
bed-ground.  Many  times  the  cattle  became  scattered  and  ran  in  different 
directions.  In  that  case  they  had  to  be  gathered  the  next  day.  Sometimes 
several  days  were  required  to  gather  a badly  scattered  herd.  Some  animals 
would  travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  stopping  and  resting,  and  then  rapidly 
traveling  on.  In  some  cases  coast  or  brush  steers  have  traveled  as  much  as 
forty  miles  in  a night  in  a stampede.  Many  times  great  numbers  were  lost 
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732-742. 
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in  a single  stampede.50  At  other  times  many  herds,  traveling  along  the  trail 
or  camping  near  a cow  town  on  the  Kansas  prairies,  became  hopelessly  mixed 
up  in  night  stampedes.  A great  deal  of  labor  was  required  to  separate  the 
herds  in  a case  of  that  kind.51 

After  a scare  or  stampede  the  cattle  were  very  nervous  the  rest  of  the  night 
and  even  for  several  days  sometimes.52  Frequently  in  rainy  seasons  a herd 
formed  the  stampeding  habit.  When  a herd  got  this  habit  it  did  little  good, 
for  the  cattle  grew  poor  like  a hound.  Often  less  than  a dozen  old  wild 
steers  got  a chronic  fright  and  never  recovered  from  it.  Stampeding  became 
habitual  with  them.  These  stampeders  came  to  know  each  other  and  could  be 
seen  close  together.  They  seemed  to  be  planning  together  to  find  a pretext 
to  start  off  on  a forty-mile  run.  It  was  real  economy  to  shoot  these  stampeders. 


MIDNIGHT  STORM  AND  STAMPEDE. 

(From  Historic  Sketches  of  the  Cattle  Trade  of  the  West  and  Southwest. — McCoy.) 


Often  a drover  cut  out  a carload  of  these  animals  and  shipped  them  at  the 
first  railroad  station  he  passed.  They  were  poor  and  brought  little,  but  the 
rest  of  the  herd  did  better  while  waiting  for  a buyer  or  continuing  the  journey, 
and  the  cowboys  rejoiced  to  see  a carload  of  these  old  trouble  makers  sent  to 
the  packers.  The  only  way  a herd  could  be  cured  of  this  habit  without  cutting 
out  the  stampeders  was  to  break  up  the  herd  into  small  bunches,  and  even  this 
did  not  always  work.53 

A herd  has  been  known  to  stampede  eighteen  times  in  one  night 54  The 
day  after  the  stampede,  or  stampedes,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  herd  was 
counted.  If  any  were  missing,  the  cowboys  scoured  the  country  looking  for 
them,  identifying  them  either  by  the  bills  of  sale  or  the  road  brand,  or  hair 
brand  as  it  was  sometimes  called.  It  was  necessary  to  search  the  adjoining 

50.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  99;  Trail  Drivers  of  Texas,  vol.  I,  122.  Bratt : Trails 
of  Yesterday,  188,  189. 

51.  See  appendix  to  this  article.  Trail  Drivers  of  Texas,  vol.  I,  145,  146. 
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53.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  100. 

54.  Trail  Drivers  of  Texas,  vol.  I,  133.  Siringo : A Lone  Star  Cowboy,  121. 
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herds,  also,  if  there  were  any.55  In  order  to  count  the  cattle  the  herd  was 
allowed  to  string  out,  and  two  men,  who  rode  on  ahead  with  some  distance 
between  them,  counted  while  the  others  pointed  the  herd  so  that  the.  cattle 
walked  leisurely  between  the  two.  The  cowboys  tallied  the  hundreds  by 
tying  knots  on  the  saddle  strings  or  by  some  other  convenient  method.  Each 
called  out  the  number  to  see  if  the  count  tallied.  Knowing  how  many  should 
be  in  the  herd,  the  cowboys  found  whether  or  not  the  round-up  was  complete.56 

Stampedes  on  dark  nights  were  fraught  with  danger  for  the  daring  cowboy. 
In  order  to  turn  the  mad  rush  of  terrified  animals  he  had  to  ride  in  front  of 
that  sweeping  column.  When  a horse  stepped  into  a prairie  dog,  coyote,  or 
badger  hole  and  threw  his  rider  in  front  of  the  onrushing  herd,  it  meant  death 
to  the  cowboy.  Again,  in  rough  and  strange  country  in  trying  to  turn  a herd, 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  a cowboy  to  ride  off  a cliff  or  into  a gully  where  his 
comrades  found  his  mangled  form  the  next  day.  Along  the  trail  another 
mound  was  made  which  bore  mute  witness  to  the  fact  that  a cowboy  died 
doing  his  duty.57 

Stampedes  were  more  frequent  in  an  exclusive  steer  herd.  Great  caution 
had  to  be  taken  to  prevent  them.  Packs  of  coyotes  or  wolves,  herds  of  buffalo, 
elk  or  other  game  caused  stampedes  if  the  night  herders  were  not  on  the  job 
soothing  the  animals.  A few  Indians  or  bad  white  men  could  in  a few  minutes 
turn  a quiet  herd  into  a mad  torrent  of  panic-stricken  animals  58  Striking  a 
match  to  light  a cigarette  or  pipe,  a pony  shaking  a saddle,  or  the  crackle  of 
a stick  were  often  the  causes  of  stampedes. 

Great  loss  was  many  times  occasioned  by  stampedes.  Sometimes  a number 
of  steers  had  their  legs  broken  in  the  run,  and  in  many  cases  their  horns  were 
broken  off  59  The  cattle  were  always  greatly  excited  and  worse  off  for  the  run 
and  its  attending  evils. 

Storms  were  very  dangerous.  The  trail  hands  were  obliged  to  stay  with 
cattle  in  all  manner  of  storms.  Tornadoes,  hailstorms,  and  electrical  storms 
occur  frequently  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Many  times  large 
numbers  of  stock  were  killed  by  hailstones.  Sometimes  a cowboy’s  pony  was 
killed  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  saddle  off  and  hold  it  over  his 
head  as  a protection.  Electrical  storms  were  probably  the  most  awe-inspiring 
and  were  exceedingly  dangerous.  One  bolt  often  killed  many  head  of  stock 
and  frequently  cowboys  met  their  death  while  one  of  these  storms  raged.  Old 
cow-punchers  tell  us  that  during  one  of  these  electrical  displays,  balls  of  fire 
played  off  the  cattle’s  horns  and  the  horses’  ears.  Again  these  balls  of  fire 
rolled  along  the  ground  in  a spectacular  manner.60  Of  course,  when  a storm 
was  on,  or  when  it  looked  as  if  one  was  about  to  take  place,  every  man  except 
the  cook  was  on  guard.  The  trail  boss  did  not  do  night  duty  except  during 
a stampede  or  when  there  was  danger  of  trouble  61  Since  stampedes  some- 
times occurred  often,  especially  in  rainy  weather,  cowboys  not  infrequently 
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were  on  duty  night  after  night  and  became  worn  out  for  lack  of  sleep.  It  was 
a policy  of  riders  never  to  get  off  their  horses  while  on  duty,  for  one  was 
likely  to  fall  asleep  if  he  had  lost  considerable  sleep.  An  expedient  that  was 
resorted  to  at  times  was  that  of  putting  tobacco  in  the  eyes  to  keep  the 
rider  from  going  to  sleep  on  duty.  There  were  no  “shorter  hours”  or  “over- 
time” in  the  cowboy’s  work.62 

In  a stampede  many  times  the  herd  ran  in  a compact  body.  There  have 
been  instances  where  rails  from  a corral  fence  have  lain  on  the  backs  of  a 
stampeding  herd  while  they  ran.63  One  old  trail  hand  tells  of  an  instance  in 
which  a cowboy’s  horse  was  knocked  down  by  a stampeding  herd  and  the 
rider,  falling  on  top  of  the  moving  animals,  was  carried  some  distance  and 
escaped  with  only  a few  bruises  64 

After  a herd  had  been  quieted  in  the  evening  and  was  resting  on  the  bed- 
ground,  the  two  men  usually  had  little  trouble  until  about  midnight — barring 
the  exceptions  of  the  ever-present  chance  of  a stampede  caused  by  a sudden 
fright.  From  twelve  to  two  o’clock  the  cattle  became  restless,  and  it  required 
considerable  skill  to  make  them  lie  down  and  remain  quiet  until  dawn.  When 
they  became  restless  one  or  two  would  get  up  and  start  to  leave  the  herd  to 
graze.  If  the  guards  were  not  attending  to  their  business  the  whole  herd 
would  soon  be  up  and  “drifting.”  65  If,  however,  the  herders  jogged  around 
the  herd  turning  back  the  strays  the  herd  would  lie  down  again.  Usually, 
however,  they  lay  down  on  the  other  side  from  the  one  on  which  they  lay 
the  first  part  of  the  night  66  During  a cold  rain,  sleet,  or  hailstorm,  the  cattle 
“drifted”  with  the  storm.  Every  man  and  the  boss  then  rode  in  front  of  the 
herd  and  made  an  effort  to  hold  the  cattle  back.  In  some  cases  a herd  drifted 
several  miles  in  a night,  and  when  morning  came  the  crew  was  far  away 
from  the  chuck  wagon.  The  members  of  the  crew  were  fortunate  if  they  did 
not  miss  a meal  or  two  before  finding  the  wagon.  Hungry,  wet,  and  cold,  the 
cowboy  stuck  to  his  post  with  a fidelity  that  is  rarely  known  in  the  modern 
industrial  world.67 

As  there  were  no  bridges  or  ferryboats  on  the  plains  in  trail  days  crossing- 
rivers  was  a difficult  problem.  In  dry  weather  most  of  the  smaller  streams 
could  be  forded,  but  the  larger  streams  had  to  be  crossed  by  swimming. 
During  rainy  seasons  the  rivers  were  swollen  and  the  cowboy  said  it  was  “big 
swimming.”  Some  years  every  river  from  the  Red  to  the  Arkansas  was  “big 
swimming.”68  There  was  great  danger  in  swimming  a swollen  stream,  both 
to  the  profits  of  a venture  and  to  the  lives  of  the  men.  Nerve  and  good  judg- 
ment were  necessary  to  successfully  swim  a stream  without  loss.69  Sometimes 
it  was  hard  to  get  the  leaders  to  take  to  the  water,  but  many  times  the  herder 
could  get  them  to  follow  him  by  swimming  on  ahead,  and  they  followed  in 
the  same  order  as  on  the  march. ( 6 The  most  experienced  men  were  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  van  as  the  cattle  approached  the  stream,  and  these  men 
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kept  the  column  steered  right.  The  other  hands  kept  the  rest  of  the  herd 
following  close  after  the  leaders  so  that  no  gaps  occurred.  All  was  done  with- 
out excitement  or  hurrying  the  cattle.  An  excited  herd  in  midstream  started 
“milling,”  and  a number  usually  drowned.  In  case  this  happened  an  ex- 
perienced cowboy  rode  in  among  the  frightened  mass  and  broke  up  the 
“milling,”  thus  getting  the  cattle  strung  out  and  the  leaders  started  for  the 
opposite  shore.  This  was  extremely  dangerous  work,  for  many  times  the  cow- 
boy who  did  this  was  unhorsed  and  was  forced  to  ride  a cow  out  or  grab  a 
tail  and  let  a horse  or  cow  tow  him  ashore.  A “milling”  herd  in  the  stream 
had  the  aspect  of  a great  mass  of  heads  and  horns,  for  the  bodies  were  out 
of  sight  in  water.71  Should  a horse  fail  to  swim  or  a log  or  other  object 
floating  with  the  current  strike  the  horse,  the  cowboy  and  horse  might  both 
drown.  Quicksand  was  very  treacherous  in  some  streams.  Sometimes  horses 
and  riders  almost  disappeared  and  had  to  be  pulled  out  with  a rope.72 

Some  trouble  was  experienced  in  getting  the  “chuck  wagon”  over  a river. 
Usually  the  oxen  or  mules  were  detached  from  the  cart  or  wagon,  whichever 
it  might  have  been,  and  swam  over.  A rope,  which  consisted  of  several  picket 
ropes  tied  together,  was  then  tied  to  the  wagon,  and  it  was  dragged  across. 
The  contents  of  the  wagon  were  placed  on  a raft  and  taken  over.  At  other 
times  pontoons  were  rigged  up  and  fastened  to  the  wagon  and  it  was  floated 
across.73 

In  “going  up  the  trail”  the  duties  of  the  hands  and  the  method  of  procedure 
were  not  unlike  those  of  a cavalry  troop  on  the  march.  Each  man  was  al- 
lowed to  take  along  a pair  of  blankets  and  a bag  containing  a few  pieces  of 
extra  clothing.  No  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  was  allowed  on  the 
wagon.  Unlike  cavalry,  however,  there  were  no  tents  or  shelter  other  than  the 
blankets,  and  there  was  no  provision  made  for  cases  of  sickness.  A man  who 
became  sick  or  was  injured  was  exceedingly  unfortunate.  To  die  as  quickly 
as  possible  or  to  make  a speedy  recovery  were  the  only  desirable  alternatives, 
for  medical  aid  and  attention  were  not  available.74 

Every  man  had  his  duties.  The  two  leading  cowboys — one  on  each  side — 
pointed  the  herd.  At  regular  intervals  other  cowpunchers  rode  along  the 
flanks,  and  still  others  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  herd  and  kept  the  cattle 
together  as  much  as  possible.  The  positions  of  the  riders  on  the  march  de- 
termined cowboy  rank.  The  ones  who  pointed  herd  were  the  older,  more  ex- 
perienced men,  and  those  who  brought  up  the  rear  were  tenderfeet  or  were 
not  expert  riders 75  Usually  the  chuck  wagon  followed  the  herd,  and  then 
came  the  “cavvie  yard.”76  This  order  of  march  varied  at  times,  as  the  chuck 
wagon  and  “cavvie  yard”  occasionally  went  ahead.  The  cook  then  made  camp 
before  the  herd  came  up  77  The  duties  of  a cowboy  on  the  trail  were  monoto- 
nous. For  hours  he  rode  along  in  a cloud  of  dust,  hearing  only  the  crack, 
crack,  crack  of  thousands  of  hoofs  and  ankle  joints  or  the  rattle  of  long  horns. 
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Again  a stampede  broke  out  in  daytime  and  there  was  the  thunderous  noise  of 
clacking  feet  and  the  din  of  rattling  horns.78 

The  members  of  the  crew  knew  their  duties  and  position  in  line  of  march. 
In  like  manner,  the  cattle  fell  into  regular  places  in  line.  Cattle,  like  people, 
have  their  individuality.  Certain  ones  were  leaders.  They  took  this  position 
and  kept  it  during  the  entire  drive,  others  followed  and  kept  their  places.  In 
the  middle  came  the  principal  part  of  the  herd,  and  in  the  rear  walked  the 
“drags.”  They  were  “drags”  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  trip.  When 
the  herd  stopped,  the  cattle  mixed  up,  but  when  on  the  trail  again  each  division 
found  its  place.  Should  a lead  animal  become  lame,  weak,  or  footsore,  he 
naturally  fell  to  the  rear.  If  an  animal  became  too  infirm  to  travel,  he  was 
left.  Usually  the  bigger  and  stronger  animals  took  the  lead  and  the  weaker 
ones  made  up  the  “drags.”  79  Driving  the  “drags”  was  considered  the  worst 
job  of  the  drive. 

A herd  of  two  thousand  cattle  would  string  out  a mile  or  two  while  travel- 
ing, and  this  sight  inspired  in  a drover  an  enthusiasm  akin  to  that  kindled  in 
a military  man  at  seeing  a long  column  of  marching  troops.80 

In  a mixed  herd  or  a herd  of  cows  there  were  generally  a large  number  of 
calves  born  during  the  drive.  These  were  killed  each  morning  before  the  herd 
started.  After  the  herd  reached  the  south  line  of  Kansas  the  homesteaders  or 
“nesters”  would  come  to  the  herd  and  ask  for  the  calves  that  were  born  dur- 
ing the  night.  Some  drovers  tried  taking  along  a wagon  in  which  to  haul  the 
young  calves  until  they  were  old  enough  to  travel.  This  plan,  although  more 
humane,  caused  considerable  trouble  and  was  not  generally  carried  out.81 

Some  of  the  homesteaders  went  to  the  various  trail  herders  and  asked  them 
to  bed  the  herd  on  their  land  so  they  could  get  cow  chips  for  fuel.  One  thou- 
sand cattle  would  leave  enough  chips  on  the  ground  in  one  night  to  make 
five  hundred  pounds  of  fuel  the  homesteaders  figured.82  Other  “nesters”  were 
very  hostile  to  the  Texas  cattlemen  83 

Before  leaving  Texas  the  drover  was  forced  to  stop  while  inspectors  care- 
fully looked  over  the  herd  to  see  that  the  drover  or  trail  boss  had  no  cattle 
for  which  he  could  not  show  ownership.  Here  is  where  his  bills  of  sale  came 
into  use.  The  inspectors  were  placed  along  the  Red  river  at  the  principal 
trail  crossings,  and  sometimes  the  herds  were  held  for  several  daj^s  while  wait- 
ing to  be  inspected.  Naturally  the  inspectors  were  not  very  popular  among 
trail  men.84 

After  crossing  the  Red  river  the  drive  was  through  the  Indian  Nation  to 
the  Kansas  line,  and  much  trouble  was  experienced  with  the  redskins.  If  a 
trail  boss  was  diplomatic  he  would  give  the  Indians  a few  of  the  “drags”  to 
appease  them  for  driving  through  their  country.85  Sometimes  a pretty  silk 
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Mexican  sash  or  a gaudy  handkerchief  would  satisfy  them.86  These  redskins 
were  great  beggars  and  would  ask  for  flour  and  bacon  also.  It  was  extremely 
difficult  to  give  them  any  of  these  commodities,  for  a trail  outfit  traveled  light 
and  the  cook  wagon  carried  only  enough  supplies  to  reach  Kansas.  While  in 
the  Indian  country  one  man  always  guarded  the  horses.  The  Indians  took 
great  delight  in  creeping  up  close  to  the  remuda,  shooting  the  guard,  and 
stampeding  the  horses.  It  was  then  easy  for  them  to  get  away  with  most  of 
the  “cavvie  yard.”  They  would  even  slip  up  and  make  away  with  the  night 
horses  tied  with  their  saddles  on  near  the  wagons.87  Another  favorite  trick 
of  the  Indians  was  to  stampede  the  herd.  A number  of  them  sometimes  rode 
into  the  cattle  herd  with  their  ponies  dragging  a buffalo  robe  at  the  end  of 
a rope,  or  occasionally  they  slipped  up  and  fired  a few  arrows  into  the  herd. 
The  wounded  animals  bawled  and  made  a great  commotion  which  generally 
caused  a stampede.88 

When  the  drover  arrived  at  Abilene,  Dodge  City,  Wichita,  or  any  of  the 
other  cow  towns,  technically  he  was  at  the  end  of  the  “long  drive,”  but  in  many 
cases  he  still  had  a long  trip  ahead  of  him.  There  were  four  ways  of  dis- 
posing of  a herd  in  Kansas.  The  drover  might  sell  to  some  buyer  on  the 
prairies;  he  might  ship  and  sell  to  buyers  at  the  eastern  markets;  he  might 
ship  and  pack  the  cattle  on  his  own  account;  he  might  drive  them  to  the  ter- 
ritories 89  He  would  much  rather  sell  on  the  prairie,  for  he  felt  that  he  was 
out  of  his  element  when  he  got  his  herd  on  the  train,  and  he  feared  losses 
which  many  did  sustain.  If  he  could  not  find  a buyer  on  the  prairie,  however, 
he  was  compelled  to  ship.  Some  drovers  who  found  no  markets  at  the  cattle 
towns  drove  on  to  Ogallala,  North  Platte,  Julesburg,  Cheyenne,  or  other  cattle 
towns  in  the  territories,  hoping  to  find  a buyer  there.90 

At  other  times  buyers  from  the  territories  went  to  the  Kansas  cattle  towns 
and  contracted  for  herds  delivered  to  points  throughout  the  territories.  Some 
of  these  buyers  were  Indian  agents.  The  United  States  at  this  time  was  feed- 
ing the  Indians  on  the  reservations,  and  large  quantities  of  beef  were  needed 
for  this  purpose.  In  1874  McCoy  estimated  that  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
cattle  were  used  to  feed  the  Indians  on  the  upper  Missouri.91  He  says  that 
at  this  time  an  Indian  contract  was  only  another  name  for  a steal.  Few  con- 
tracts were  filled  in  the  spirit  or  even  in  the  letter.  The  cattle  were  often  de- 
livered at  an  agreed  average  net  weight  greater  than  their  gross  weight.  Again 
a herd  delivered  one  day  would  be  stolen  that  night  and  delivered  again  the 
next  da}^.92 

Other  government  contracts  were  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  which  were 
garrisoned  here  and  there  on  the  prairie,  and  at  times  carried  on  active  service 
in  the  field.  Large  quantities  of  beef  were  thus  consumed  by  them.93  In  the 
early  seventies  it  was  as  common  to  drive  from  Abilene  to  the  territories  as 
it  was  to  drive  from  Texas  to  Abilene.  Abilene  was  a center  where  the  drover 
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could  meet  the  buyer  from  the  territories.94  The  great  bulk  of  the  number 
of  cattle  driven  to  the  territories,  however,  was  bought  by  ranchers  and  used 
to  stock  the  country.  Here  lay  thousands  of  acres  of  good  grazing  land  wait- 
ing only  for  cattle.  The  “long  trail”  was  the  means  of  stocking  this  vast  area 
quickly. 

As  early  as  1867  the  first  cattle  ranches  in  Wyoming  were  being  stocked 
with  Texas  cattle.95  John  Bratt,  a pioneer  cattleman  in  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska,  says  he  built  the  second  cattle  ranch  in  Wyoming  in  1867.  He  says 
that  at  that  time  the  men  who  were  starting  Wyoming  ranches  went  to  Texas 
and  bought  the  largest  cattle,  four  and  six  years  old,  for  five  dollars  per  head 
in  gold,  and  the  same  cattle  in  fair  flesh  would  sell  for  thirty-five  to  forty 
dollars  per  head  on  the  Laramie  plains  96  He  further  states  that  at  that  time 
it  cost  from  one  dollar  to  two  and  one-half  dollars  per  head  to  trail  cattle  from 
Texas  to  Dobytown  (Old  Fort  Kfeamey),  McPherson,  or  Ogallala,  Neb.  The 
cost  naturally  depended  on  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  cattle  away  from  the 
breeding  ground,  the  number  of  attacks  by  bad  whites,  Mexicans,  half-breeds, 
and  Indians  on  the  trail,  the  success  in  crossing  rivers,  the  number  of  good 
dependable  hands  obtainable,  the  number  of  stampedes,  and  whether  or  not 
feed  and  water  were  plentiful.97  The  cost  of  trailing  in  later  days  was  some- 
what cheaper.  Trail  men  had  the  business  reduced  to  a science.  Cowboys 
knew  the  game  better,  and  there  was  less  danger  from  Indians.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  northern  drive  was  well  started,  prices  of  cattle  in  Texas  went 
up,  and  there  was  a narrower  margin  between  the  Texas  and  northern  prices.98 

The  drive  lasted  from  forty  days  to  five  months,  dependipg  on  the  distance 
driven.  A herd  driven  from  southern  Texas  to  the  Canadian  line  was  on  the 
road  from  March  until  August.  Shorter  distances  required  a proportionately 
shorter  time  99  The  average  time  required  to  drive  from  the  Red  river  to  the 
cow  towns  of  Kansas  was  probably  about  thirty-five  days.100 

When  the  herd  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cow  town  to  which  it  was 
bound,  the  trail  boss  selected  a suitable  place  to  graze  the  herd  some  little  dis- 
tance from  town.  It  was  desirable  to  locate  where  good  water  and  wood  for 
camp  purposes  were  obtainable  and  where  the  grass  was  suitable  for  fattening. 
When  an  advantageous  spot  was  found  a permanent  camp  was  made.  The 
contents  of  the  camp  wagon  were  unloaded  on  the  ground.  It  was  surprising 
what  a large  number  of  things  could  be  gotten  into  a camp  cart  or  chuck 
wagon.  There  were  saddles,  blankets,  camp  kettles,  battered  tin  cups,  a coffee 
pot,  a coffee  mill,  bread  pan,  mess  chest,  ox  yoke,  log  chains,  spurs,  quirts, 
bridles,  picket  ropes,  and  rawhide  in  various  stages.  Rawhide  was  used  for 
everything.  There  was  nothing  about  a drover’s  outfit  that  he  could  not  mend 
with  strips  or  thongs  of  rawhide.  He  mended  the  bridle,  saddle,  picket  rope, 
sewed  his  pants  or  shirt,  lashed  a broken  wagon  tongue,  or  bound  a loose  tire 
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with  rawhide.  It  is  said  that  what  a Texan  could  not  mend  with  rawhide  was 
not  worth  having  or  was  broken  in  fragments.101 

In  order  not  to  work  a hardship  on  the  few  settlers  in  the  country  round 
about,  the  founders  of  the  cattle  depot  at  Abilene  detailed  a man  to  locate 
herds  on  eligible  herding  grounds  as  fast  as  they  arrived.  This  man  held  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  the  camp  director  in  a large  tourist  park  to-day. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  entire  country  surrounding  the  town  and 
could  aid  the  trail  boss  greatly  in  getting  settled.102  The  whole  country  round 
about  a cattle  town  was  soon  filled  with  herds  which  were  being  held  until  a 
buyer  appeared.  It  was  desirable  to  arrive  early  and  let  the  cattle  graze  on 
the  succulent  Kansas  grass  for  a month  or  two  in  order  to  recuperate  from 
the  long  drive.  This  was  especially  true  if  the  season  was  wet,  for  the  grass 
was  washy,  and  stampedes  were  frequent.103  After  a permanent  camp  had 
been  made,  the  cattle  were  herded  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  in  the  daytime, 
and  at  night  were  bedded  near  the  camp.  They  were  night  herded  the  same 
as  when  on  the  trail.  If  a drover  had  a mixed  herd  he  usually  had  a chance 
to  cut  out  some  and  sell  them  at  a good  figure.  This  he  did,  and  waited  for 
another  buyer  to  take  the  rest 104 

In  the  early  trail  days  Texans  sold  their  cattle  by  the  head.  An  animal  of 
any  size  or  condition  above  the  age  of  four  years  was  called  a beef.105 
Figures  were  not  close  in  those  days.  Later  the  northerners  taught  the 
southern  drover  to  sell  by  the  pound.106 

At  first  the  Texans  did  not  like  greenbacks,  a dislike  which  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  people  in  that  state  had  held  great  quantities  of 
Confederate  money  when  it  became  worthless.  All  green  paper,  therefore, 
looked  suspicious  to  them.  In  the  earlier  days  when  a northern  man  went 
to  Texas  for  cattle  he  had  to  take  gold.  This  was  carried  in  belts  around  the 
waist,  or  double  beds  were  put  in  wagons  and  much  of  it  carried  between 
the  two.  The  rancher  going  south  usually  took  with  him  a few  picked  men 
on  whom  he  could  rely.  After  the  men  from  the  two  sections  became  better 
acquainted  with  each  other  the  Texans  accepted  exchange  on  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  or  New  York.107 

After  the  herd  was  sold  and  the  cowboys  were  paid,  they  went  into  the 
nearby  cow  town  and  had  a celebration.  After  getting  a new  outfit  the  cow- 
boy was  ready  to  start  home.  When  the  “long  drive”  first  began  there  was  no 
sale  in  the  North  for  cow  ponies,  so  the  crew  rode  back  down  the  trail,  taking 
the  chuck  wagon  with  them.  A few  years  later  ranchmen  in  the  North  learned 
the  value  of  the  wiry  Spanish  ponies  and  there  grew  up  a demand  for  them. 
When  this  happened  the  camp  outfit  and  cow  ponies  were  sold  and  the  cow- 
boys took  their  saddles  and  went  home  by  rail.108  Those  returning  from 
Cheyenne,  North  Platte,  Ogallala,  or  other  territorial  towns  on  the  Union 
Pacific  could  have  their  choice  of  riding  to  a point  on  the  Mississippi  and 
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taking  a boat  to  a Gulf  port,  or  going  to  Kansas  City  and  thence  by  rail  to 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  to  central  Texas  over  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas.  Those 
who  drove  to  Abilene,  Junction  City,  Ellsworth,  or  Denver  could  take  the 
Kansas  Pacific  to  St.  Louis,  and  thence  home  by  water,  or  they  might  go  to 
Fort  Worth  via  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & Southern  Railroad.  A shorter 
route  was  to  take  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railroad  at  Junction  City, 
Kan.,  thence  to  central  Texas  via  Parsons.  Those  driving  to  Dodge  City, 
Wichita,  Newton,  or  Great  Bend  had  the  opportunity  to  take  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  & Santa  Fe  to  Emporia,  Kan.,  thence  to  Texas  via  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  & Texas.109  Cowboys  traveled  on  immigrant  tickets.  One  cowboy 
reports  that  in  1883  his  fare  from  Cheyenne  to  Austin  by  rail  was  $33 .35  110 

THE  LOG  OF  THE  TRAILS. 

By  1870  three  important  routes  from  Texas  to  the  eastern  markets  had  be- 
come established.  Coastwise  steamers  gathered  up  cattle  in  Texas  and  carried 
them  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  were  transported  by  river  boats  to  Cairo, 
111.,  and  to  Chicago  by  rail.  A second  route  was  a combination  of  shipping 
and  driving.  Herds  were  driven  to  points  on  the  Red  river  and  carried  to 
Cairo  by  river  boat,  and  on  to  Chicago  by  rail.  The  third  mode  of  transporta- 
tion was  by  the  cattle  trails.* 1  The  latter  plan  of  marketing  rose  to  such 
proportions  that  the  others  sank  into  insignificance  in  comparison.  The  total 
number  of  cattle  shipped  by  steamer  from  the  Gulf  ports  between  the  years 
1867  and  1880,  inclusive,  was  less  than  the  average  yearly  drive  over  the 
northbound  trails  between  the  years  1866  and  1884,  inclusive.2 

Long  before  the  day  of  the  cow  country,  buffaloes  made  trails  north  and 
south.  In  the  spring  these  animals  moved  north  to  the  rich  grazing  lands; 
in  the  fall  they  went  south  to  their  winter  pasture  in  the  land  of  continual 
summer.  In  a general  way  the  cattle  trails  followed  these  early  buffalo 
trails.3  In  the  drives  of  1866  and  before,  there  were  no  trails  from  Texas  to 
Kansas.4  In  1866  Rook  Bluffs  on  the  Red  river  was  the  starting  point  for 
many.  They  then  drove  up  the  Kinishi  valley,  across  the  plains  to  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  and  then  in  a circuitous  route  through  the  Ozarks  to  the  vicinity 
of  Baxter  Springs,  Kan.5  We  have  noted  in  the  foregoing  pages  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  this  section  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  drive.6  By  1868, 
however,  well  defined  trails  had  been  established.  The  most  famous  of  these 
was  the  Chisholm  Trail.7  It  was  laid  out  by  a half-breed  Indian,  Jesse 
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Chisholm,  who  is  thought  to  have  driven  cattle  over  it  through  the  Indian 
Nation  to  the  United  States  military  posts.  The  trail  proper  crossed  the  Red 
river  at  Red  River  Station  in  Cook  county  at  the  mouth  of  Mud  creek,  and 
followed  that  stream  to  its  head.  It  then  ran  northwest  to  Wild  Horse  creek, 
west  of  the  Signal  mountains,  crossing  the  Washita  at  Elm  Springs.  From 
this  point  it  ran  due  north  to  the  Canadian  river,  thence  up  the  Kingfisher 
Creek  valley  to  the  Cimarron,  touching  the  heads  of  Black  Bear  and  Bluff 
creeks.  The  next  stream  of  importance  was  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  at 
Sewell’s  ranch.  Sewell  was  a government  post  trader  who  was  a favorite  with 
the  Indians.  The  trail  then  ran  into  Kansas  at  Caldwell.  It  ran  a little  east 
of  north  and  crossed  the  Arkansas  at  Wichita.  Here  the  parched  cowboy  was 
greeted  by  the  famous  “first  and  last  chance  saloon.”8  The  sign  faced  two 
ways  and  was  as  its  name  signified  the  first  chance  for  those  going  up  the  trail 
and  the  last  chance  for  those  going  home.  At  Wichita  the  trail  turned  north- 
east, struck  Newton,  and  then  ran  over  the  divide  between  the  Arkansas  and 
Smoky  Hill  rivers  to  the  prairies  south  of  Abilene.  The  original  trail  ran 
only  to  Wichita,  but  in  a few  years  the  whole  length  of  the  trail  from  Abilene 
to  southern  Texas,  a distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  was  known  as  the  Chisholm 
Trail.  The  southern  end  of  this  trail  ran  from  the  Colorado  river  near  Austin 
north  across  the  Brazos  west  of  Cleburne,  through  Fort  Worth,  and  thence  to 
Red  River  Station.  A branch  known  as  the  Western  Chisholm  Trail  left  the 
trail  at  Elm  Spring  and  passed  near  Fort  Reno,  to  Dodge  City,  and  thence 
northeast  to  Ellsworth.9  This  was  used  in  later  years  after  the  upper  part  of 
the  Chisholm  Trail  had  been  fenced  up  by  the  homesteaders.10  The  Chisholm 
Trail  became  a notable  course.  Two  hundred  to  four  hundred  yards  in  width 
it  presented  a chocolate  ribbon  across  the  green  prairie.  The  hoofs  of  the 
marching  animals  wore  it  down  lower  than  the  surrounding  country.  The 
wind  blew  the  loose  dirt  away  and  the  water  washed  it  down,  thus  making 
a trough.  The  traveler  to-day  can  see  this  trough  running  across  the  county. 
It  is  now  crossed  by  many  fences,  and  growing  crops  hide  it  from  view.  In 
the  days  of  the  cattle  drive  it  was  as  bare  as  a city  street,  and  was  marked  by 
the  bleaching  skulls  and  bones  of  animals,  with  here  and  there  a broken-down 
wagon,  or  a mound  which  marked  the  spot  where  some  cowboy  who  “died 
with  his  boots  on”  was  buried.  Dotting  the  green  grass  here  and  there  on 
each  side  were  round  spots  marking  the  bedding  grounds.* 11 

A second  trail  which  divided  honors  with  Chisholm  was  the  Old  Shawnee 
Trail.  This  left  Red  river  near  Snivel’s  Bend,  forty  miles  east  of  the  starting 
point  of  the  above  trail,  and  led  to  Baxter  Springs.  It  ran  nearly  parallel  to 
its  rival  for  almost  one  hundred  miles.  Then  a trail  ran  west  and  connected 
with  the  Chisholm  at  Elm  Spring.  The  Shawnee  then  bore  northeast  on  the 
north  side  of  the  “Shawnee  hills,”  crossed  the  Canadian  and  North  Canadian 
near  the  Sac  and  Fox  agency,  continued  through  the  Creek  reservation,  cross- 
ing the  Arkansas  west  of  Forts  Davis  and  Gibson.  It  then  turned  more' 

8.  Chas.  Moreau  Harger:  “Cattle  Trails  of  the  Prairies”;  Scribner’s  Magazine,  vol.  XT, 
732-736. 

9.  Chas.  Moreau  Harger:  “Cattle  Trails  of  the  Prairies”;  Scribner’s  Magazine,  vol.  XT,. 
732-736. 

10.  Siringo : A Lone  Star  Cowboy,  128. 

11.  Harger:  Cattle  Trails  of  the  Prairies”;  Scribner’s  Magazine,  vol.  XI,  732-735. 
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easterly,  passing  west  of  Vinita  and  on  to  Baxter  Springs.12  Before  it  reached 
Baxter  Springs,  branches  diverged  to  Coffeyville  and  Chetopa,  Kan.13  It  was 
called  the  Shawnee  because  it  passed  through  the  Shawnee  Indian  country. 

A third  trail  was  the  Middle,  or  West,  Shawnee  Trail.  It  left  the  Shawnee 
Trail  near  the  Canadian  river  and  ran  due  north  to  the  Arkansas  river,  thence 
up  the  valley  into  Kansas,  on  up  the  White  Water  valley  north  and  east,  cross- 
ing the  Cottonwood,  and  along  the  Neosho  and  Clark  Creek  valleys,  ending 
at  Junction  City,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Abilene.  Another  trail  was  the 
Western  Trail  which  passed  by  Fort  Griffin,  crossed  the  Red  river  at  Doan’s 
store  in  Wilbarger  county,  Texas,  passed  on  by  way  of  Wolf  creek  to  Dodge 
City.  This  route  was  sometimes  known  as  the  Fort  Griffin  and  Dodge  City 
Trail.14 

Some  drivers  left  the  Chisholm  Trail  after  crossing  the  Canadian  river  and 
joined  the  Western  Trail  at  the  Cimarron.15  From  Dodge  City  many  herds 
were  driven  to  Ogallala,  Cheyenne,  the  Powder  River  country,  the  Black  Hills, 
and  other  territorial  ranges 16 

Still  another  route  was  the  Pecos  Trail.  This  trail  was  the  last  one  used. 
It  began  in  Texas  and  ran  into  New  Mexico,  and,  passing  over  Raton  Pass, 
skirted  the  mountains  to  Wyoming  and  Montana.  It  was  used  as  late  as  the 
middle  90’s  to  take  young  stock  from  Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  northern 
ranges,  where  they  were  known  as  “pilgrims”  while  fattening  for  market.17 

The  cattle  trails  were  affected  directly  by  the  railroads  both  in  the  route 
and  time  of  use.  We  have  noted  how  the  coming  of  the  railroad  opened  up 
the  cow  country  and  made  possible  the  occupation  of  the  great  ranching  area 
of  the  plains.  By  the  same  agency,  however,  the  ranchmen  within  a few  years 
lost  their  domains,  and  the  “long  drive,”  which  had  been  brought  in  by  the 
building  of  railroads,  was  closed  by  their  further  building  and  activities.  When 
the  first  railroads  were  built  into  the  plains,  they  were  welcomed  by  the  cattle- 
men.18 The  Missouri  Pacific  in  1866  ran  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City  by  the 
way  of  Sedalia,  and  this  point  was  the  magnet  which  drew  the  drive  of  1866 
to  southwestern  Missouri.19  By  1870  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  & Gulf  Rail- 
road (now  part  of  the  Frisco  lines)  had  built  from  Kansas  City  to  Baxter 
Springs.20  In  1870  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  & Galveston  Railroad  (now  the 
Southern  Kansas,  Santa  Fe  line)  was  opened  for  through  traffic  between 
Coffeyville,  Kan.,  and  Kansas  City  21  There  were  three  railroad  termini  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  Kansas.  By  1870  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Rail- 
road had  built  from  Junction  City,  Kan.,  down  the  Neosho  valley  to  the 

12.  Ibid. 

13.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  421,  405-417. 

14.  Trail  Drivers  of  Texas,  vol.  I,  216,  217,  400.  Nimmo:  “Range  and  Ranch  Cattle 

Traffic’’;  House  Ex.  Doc.  267,  48th  cong.,  2d  sess.,  serial  2304,  30-31. 

15.  Trail  Drivers  of  Texas,  vol.  I,  216,  217. 

16.  Ibid. 

17.  Hough:  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy,  141. 

18.  Bradley:  The  Story  of  the  Santa  Fe,  75-135. 

19.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  23. 

20.  Henry  V.  Poor:  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States,  1875-1876  (New 

York,  1875),  732,  733.  This  line  was  at  first  known  as  the  Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott  & Gulf 
Railroad. 

21.  Poor:  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States,  for  1879,  902;  ibid.,  for 
1875-’76,  729. 
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southern  edge  of  the  state  and  had  established  a shipping  point  at  Chetopa.22 
The  old  Shawnee  Trail  ran  to  these  points  and  provided  freight  for  the  en- 
terprising railroads.  South  of  the  three  towns  in  the  Indian  Nation  lay  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  rich  grazing  land.  Settlers  could  not  homestead  this  land, 
nor  could  ranches  be  established  on  it,  for  it  belonged  to  the  Indians,  and  was 
therefore  not  open  to  white  occupancy.  The  cattlemen  let  their  herds  run  on 
it,  however,  while  waiting  for  them  to  fatten  for  market  or  for  buyers.23 

By  January  1,  1873,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  had  built  its  line  across 
Indian  Territory  to  Denison,  Tex.,  five  miles  south  of  the  Red  river.  Mean- 
while a line  had  been  run  from  Southern  Kansas  to  Hannibal,  Mo.,  thus  con- 
necting the  Red  river  country  directly  with  Chicago.24 

The  Kansas  Pacific  (now  the  Kansas  line  of  the  Union  Pacific)  was  begun 
at  Kansas  City  August  15,  1860,  and  completed  to  Lawrence  by  August,  1864. 
By  August,  1867,  Abilene  was  reached.25  Through  advertising,  and  the  busi- 
ness ability  of  Joseph  G.  McCoy,  which  will  be  described  in  a later  chapter, 
Abilene  became  by  far  the  most  important  cattle  town  in  the  early  seventies.26 
Junction  City,  a point  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Abilene  also  became  a cattle 
town,  although  of  lesser  importance  than  Abilene.  Junction  City  was  the 
terminus  of  the  Middle  Trail  of  the  West  Shawnee  Trail,  and  Abilene  was  the 
northern  end  of  that  most  famous  of  all  cattle  trails,  the  Chisholm. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railroad  built  west  from  Topeka  and  met 
the  Chisholm  Trail  at  Newton  in  July,  1871.  In  1872  the  Santa  Fe  built  from 
Topeka  to  Atchison,  and  from  Newton  to  Wichita,  so  that  Wichita  had  direct 
connections  with  Chicago.27  The  cattle  trade  was  then  diverted  from  Abilene 
to  these  two  cities.28  By  1878  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & Southern  Rail- 
road had  built  southwest  from  St.  Louis  and  made  connections  at  Texarkana 
with  the  Texas  & Pacific  from  Fort  Worth.  Thus  two  railroads  with  Chicago 
connections  ran  into  Texas  by  1878  29  By  1882  cowboys  returning  from  the 
“northern  drive”  traveled  the  entire  distance  to  San  Antonio  by  rail.30 

The  building  of  these  railroads  did  not  stop  the  “long  drive”  as  was  ex- 
pected by  observers  at  that  time  31  Although  the  “drive”  reached  its  maximum 
in  the  year  1871,  it  declined  in  numbers  very  slowly.  According  to  the  best 
estimates  of  the  approximate  number  of  cattle  driven  to  the  northern  markets, 
the  average  yearly  number  for  the  five-jTear  period  1870-1874  was  364,200  head. 
For  the  period  of  1874-1880  the  average  number  was  338,626,  and  between  the 
years  1880  and  1884  the  average  was  292, 356.32  During  this  period  of  fifteen 


22.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  418-421. 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  Ibid.,  418,  419. 

25.  History  of  the  Union  Pacific  (published  by  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  1919),  20. 

26.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  chapters  I to  V. 

27.  Bradley:  The  Story  of  the  Santa  Fe,  89. 

28.  Ibid. 

29.  Poor:  Manual  of  Railroads  for  1877-’78,  344,  345,  520,  535. 

30.  Trail  Drivers  of  Texas,  vol.  I,  125. 

31.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  400-440. 

32.  Nimmo:  “Range  and  Ranch  Cattle  Traffic”;  House  E‘x.  Doc.  267,  48th  cong.,  2d 

sess.,  serial  2304,  40.  The  following  table  of  the  estimated  numbpr  of  cattle  driven  out  of 
Texas  yearly  on  the  “long  drive”  is  given  by  Nimmo  : 1866,  260,000;  1867,  35,000;  1868, 

75,000;  1869,  350,000;  1870,  300,000;  1871,  600,000;  1872,  350,000;  1873,  405,000;  1874, 

166,000;  1875,  151,618;  1876,  321,998;  1877,  201,159;  1878,  265,646;  1879,  357,927;  1880, 

394,784;  1881,  250,000;  1882,  250,000;  1883,  267,000;  1884,  300,000;  total,  5,201,132  in  19 

years.  Nimmo:  Op.  cit.  31. 
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years  the  numbers  fluctuated  from  year  to  year.  This  was  caused  by  some  bad 
years  which  were  distributed  among  the  good.  Among  other  things  the  panic 
of  1873  caused  a drop,  which  lasted  two  years. 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  the  railways  into  Texas  did  not  cause  a greater  de- 
cline in  the  “drive”  was  the  fact  that  freight  rates  were  high,  and  the  shipper 
could  drive  about  as  cheaply  as  he  could  ship.  Then,  too,  the  cattlemen  knew 
how  to  handle  cattle  on  the  trail ; but  they  feared  the  railroads.  In  trail  days 
the  loss  through  shipping  of  these  wild  cattle  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
tamer  animals  of  to-day.  The  grass  in  the  northern  country  is  far  more 
nourishing  than  that  in  Texas.  It  was  considered  profitable  to  drive  the 
animals  north  in  the  spring  and  fatten  them  on  the  rich  northern  grass.  Mc- 
Coy was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  pay  to  ship  from  Texas  rather  than  to 
drive  to  Kansas  and  then  ship.  He  said  there  was  only  a little  over  one  dollar’s 
difference  between  the  freight  rate  from  Texas  to  Chicago  and  that  from  Kan- 
sas to  Chicago.33  The  Texans,  however,  continued  to  drive. 

When  Texas  became  too  thickly  settled  to  drive  on  the  old  trails,  cattle 
were  shipped  by  rail  from  southern  Texas  to  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and 
then  driven  north  by  trail.  Between  1883  and  1885  one  hundred  thousand 
cattle  were  handled  in  this  manner  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  34  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  Texas  ranchers,  hard-headed  business  men  that  they 
were,  were  losing  money  by  driving,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  was 
more  money  in  driving  than  in  shipping,  those  cattle  would  have  been  left  on 
the  cars  until  they  reached  their  destination. 

The  railroads  not  only  took  the  range  away  from  the  ranchman,  but  they 
also  destroyed  the  “long  trail.”  Not  suddenly,  but  gradually,  the  influence 
of  the  railroads  was  felt.  The  trails  were  pushed  westward  mile  by  mile  until 
they  reached  the  Rockies,  and  then  they  disappeared  entirely. 

When  the  railroads  were  built  they  were  subsidized  in  the  form  of  land 
grants  by  the  United  States  government.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe, 
running  diagonally  across  the  state  of  Kansas  for  a distance  of  over  four  hun- 
dred miles,  was  granted  6,400  acres  for  each  mile.  The  railroad  ran  through 
a checkerboard  strip  twenty  miles  wide.  Every  alternate  square  mile  was 
given  to  the  Santa  Fe.  The  congressional  act  which  made  this  grant  provided 
that  if  any  land  in  this  strip  should  have  been  taken  before  the  grant  was 
made,  the  company  should  receive  land  elsewhere,  not  more  than  twenty  miles 
from  the  railroad.  Practically  all  the  land  between  Atchison  and  Emporia  had 
been  homesteaded,  so  a second  strip  beyond  the  ten  mile  strip  on  each  side  of 
the  original  grant  was  set  apart  as  indemnity  land  for  the  railroad.  This  sec- 
ond strip  (the  indemnity  land  zone)  began  at  or  near  Cottonwood  Falls  and 
extended  to  the  vicinity  of  Dodge  City.  In  the  end,  then,  the  Santa  Fe  land 
grant  comprised  the  odd  numbered  sections  in  a tract  forty  miles  wide  and 
approximately  two  hundred  miles  long  from  a point  near  Emporia  to  a point 
near  Dodge  City,  and  a strip  twenty  miles  wide  and  one  hundred  thirty  miles 
long  from  near  Dodge  City  to  the  Colorado  line.  Most  of  this  grant  west 
of  Dodge  City  lay  in  the  Arkansas  River  valley,  the  most  favorable  strip  con- 
necting eastern  Kansas  with  the  Rockies  35  The  transition  from  the  pioneer 


33.  McCoy  : Historic  Sketches,  424-426. 

34.  Nimmo:  “Range  and  Ranch  Cattle  Traffic”;  House  Ex.  Doc.  267,  48th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  serial  2304,  40. 

35.  Bradley:  The  Story  of  the  Santa  Fe,  107,  108. 
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cow  country  to  the  modem  rural  farming  community  came  largely  as  a result 
of  the  colonizing  activities  of  the  railroads.  The  cattle  trails  became  irrigating 
ditches  and  the  grazing  land  was  changed  into  cultivated  fields.  The  railroad 
had  two  purposes  in  view  in  colonization.  The  company  was  anxious  to  get 
actual  settlers  to  develop  the  country,  for  this  brought  in  money  from  the 
sale  of  the  land  grant  and  also  bred  a source  of  constant  traffic  revenue.36 
No  sooner  was  the  land  surveyed  and  appraised  than  a vast  advertising  scheme 
was  carried  out,  and  Santa  Fe  land  salesmen  were  engaged  in  a mammoth  real- 
estate  business.  Their  activities  were  not  confined  to  America  alone,  but  an 
enterprising  salesman  induced  thousands  of  Russian  Mennonites  to  come  and 
buy  Santa  Fe  land.  They  came  bringing  money,  and,  also,  the  hardy  Turkey 
Red  wheat  that  has  made  Kansas  famous.  By  the  close  of  the  seventies 
1,096,431  acres  of  land  had  been  sold.  In  addition  to  this,  thousands  of  home- 
steads had  been  taken,  for  the  railroad  advertised  free  land  also.  The  com- 
pany was  glad  to  have  homesteaders  come,  because  settlement  developed  the 
country,  assuring  the  company  of  future  carrying  trade;  and  it  also  increased 
the  value  of  railroad  laPd.  This  is  an  example  of  the  colonization  activities 
of  only  one  railroad  37  The  other  roads  also  had  land  to  dispose  of,  and  were 
likewise  putting  on  advertising  and  colonization  campaigns.  As  a result  of 
this,  the  range  melted  away  like  snow  on  a warm  spring  day.  The  trails  of  a 
necessity  ran  through  an  unsettled  area,  for  it  was  impractical  to  drive  in  a 
settled  country. 

Abilene,  Junction  City,  Newton  and  Wichita  were  at  their  height  as  cattle 
towns  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies.  By  1872  colonization  closed  the 
trail  to  Abilene,  and  a year  or  two  later  Newton’s  and  Wichita’s  source  of 
supply  from  Texas  was  cut  off  by  the  waves  of  settlement.  This  stranded  them 
as  cow  towns.  Great  Bend  and  Ellsworth  then  blossomed  as  markets  for  a 
few  years.  By  the  close  of  the  seventies  Dodge  City,  Hays  and  Ogallala  were 
the  principal  cattle  markets.38  The  cattle  markets  along  the  southern  border 
of  Kansas,  such  as  Baxter  Springs,  Coffeyville  and  Caldwell,  did  not  suffer  to 
the  same  extent  as  those  farther  north,  for  the  trails  which  connected  them 
with  Texas  ran  through  Indian  Territory,  and  no  settlers  were  allowed  in  that 
territory  until  it  was  formally  opened  for  settlement  in  1890 39  Since  this 
was  the  case,  the  trails  remained  unobstructed  until  a later  date  than  those 
running  through  Kansas.  By  1880  the  Chisholm  was  closed  to  large  herds, 
and  most  of  the  cattle  traffic  was  over  the  Western  Trail.40  This  trail  was 
begun  about  1876.41  By  1885  the  Cherokee  and  Kansas  ranchmen  closed  the 
Western  Trail.  John  R.  Blocker  in  that  year  had  a very  hard  time  reaching 
his  destination.  He  was  held  up  at  Camp  Supply,  and  after  appealing  to  the 
War  Department,  he  got  a troop  of  cavalry  to  pilot  him  through  to  his  destina- 
tion. At  that  time  the  Cherokee  Live  Stock  Association  had  leased  a large 
tract  of  land  from  the  Cherokee  tribe  and  had  fenced  it  off  for  ranching  pur- 

36.  Bradley:  The  Story  of  the  Santa  Fe,  109. 

37.  Ibid.,  135. 

38.  Nimmo:  “Range  and  Ranch  Cattle  Traffic”;  House  Ex.  Doc.  267,  48th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  serial  2304,  28. 

39.  Harger:  “Cattle  Trails  of  the  Prairies”;  Scribner’s  Magazine,  vol.  XI,  732-742. 

40.  Siringo : A Lone  Star  Cowboy,  128. 

41.  Trail  Drivers  of  Texas,  400.  (Vol.  I.) 
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poses.  After  1885  all  herds  had  to  be  taken  through  Colorado.42  As  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  decade  of  the  nineties,  cattle  were  driven  to  the  territories 
over  the  Pecos  Trail.  Most  of  the  cattle  driven  in  these  later  years  were  stock 
cattle  for  the  ranges.43  A large  part  of  these  were  the  so-called  “pilgrims”— 
young  stock,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  which  were  driven  to  the  territories 
and  grazed  two  or  three  years  before  being  shipped  to  market.  Animals  pre- 
pared for  market  in  this  manner  grew  much  larger  and  fatter  than  those  al- 
lowed to  mature  in  Texas,  and  thus  made  better  beef  44 

The  constant  pushing  westward  of  the  trails  aroused  the  fears  of  many 
cattlemen.  Especially  were  the  southern  drovers  and  ranchmen  aroused.  It 
was  thought — and  wisely,  too — that  soon  the  trails  would  be  destroyed  by 
settlement. 

At  the  cattle  growers’  convention  at  St.  Louis  in  November,  1884,  Texas 
cattlemen  were  unanimous  in  advocating  the  creation  of  a national  cattle 
trail  six  miles  wide  extending  from  Texas  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  The  northern  growers  opposed  the  project,  partly  on  the 
ground  that  Texas  cattle  were  infected  with  Spanish  fever  and  would  infect 
their  herds,  but  mostly  because  by  this  time  the  northern  cattlemen  feared  the 
specter  of  overstocking.  If  a great  stream  of  Texas  cattle  continued  to  flow 
to  the  northern  ranges,  the  interests  of  the  cattlemen  would  be  injured  by  a 
lack  of  pasture  for  their  stock.45  According  to  the  original  plan  the  trail  was 
to  be  laid  out  through  western  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas,  running 
on  or  near  the  sixth  principal  meridian.  The  plan  was  for  the  United  States 
to  withhold  from  entry  enough  land  for  this  purpose.  The  land  thus  set  apart 
was  to  be  a free  highway.  In  the  month  of  February,  1885,  however,  Kansas 
passed  a quarantine  law46  which  was  inimical  to  this  plan,  and  it  was  thought 
best  to  run  the  trail  up  the  west  boundary  of  Kansas  on  Colorado  land.  A bill 
to  this  effect  was  introduced  in  the  second  session  of  the  forty-eighth  congress 
by  James  F.  Miller.47  This  bill  provided  that  the  width  of  the  trail  should 
vary  from  a minimum  of  two  hundred  feet  at  crossing  places  for  native  cattle 
to  a width  of  six  miles  at  its  widest  part.  Certain  feeding  grounds  were  to  be 
set  apart  along  the  way  also.  Such  a trail,  averaging  three  miles  in  width  from 
the  southern  border  of  Colorado  to  Canada,  690'  miles  in  length,  would  have  an 
area  of  1,324,800  acres  or  2,070  square  miles.  This  was  moderate — so  the 
trail  exponents  argued — compared  with  the  amount  of  land  given  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroads  48  Some  stockmen  thought  that  a national 

42.  Trail  Drivers  of  Texas,  vol.  I,  233,  272. 

43.  Nimmo:  “Range  and  Ranch  Cattle  Traffic”;  House  Ex.  Doc.  267,  48th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  serial  2304,  32. 

44.  “Report  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry”;  House  Misc.  Doc.  36,  48th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  serial  2311,  295. 

45.  Frank  Wilkeson:  “Cattle  Raising  on  the  Plains”;  Harper’s  Magazine,  vol.  72,  792. 

Nimmo:  “Range  and  Ranch  Cattle  Traffic”;  House  Ex.  Doc.  267,  48th  cong.,  2d  sess., 

serial  2304,  32. 

46.  This  law  became  effective  March  12,  1885.  The  United  States  senators  were  also 

instructed  to  fight  against  the  United  States  Trail.  Nimmo:  “Range  and  Ranch  Cattle 

Traffic” ; House  Ex.  Doc.  267,  48th  cong.,  2d  sess.,  serial  2304,  32. 

47.  Hough:  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy,  Nimmo:  Op.  cit.,  30-35. 

48.  Nimmo:  “Range  and  Ranch  Cattle  Traffic”;  House  Ex.  Doc.  267,  48th  Cong.,  2d 

sess.,  serial  2304,  32.  The  Union  Pacific  received  3,433,460  acres  and  the  Santa  Fe  was 
granted  2,935,163  acres.  Ibid.,  32.  The  amount  of  land  used  in  the  proposed  trail  would 
amount  to  only  2.78  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  land  given  to  the  railroads.  Ibid.,  34. 
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quarantine  ground  should  be  established  in  connection  with  the  trail.  It  was 
thought  land  for  this  purpose  should  be  set  apart  in  the  western  part  of  the 
present  state  of  Oklahoma  between  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  Kansas.49 

THE  CATTLE  TOWNS  OF  THE  PLAINS. 

As  the  railroads  moved  westward  in  spasmodic  leaps  and  bounds,  strange 
towns  sprang  up  from  the  prairies.  These  so  called  cattle  towns  of  the  late 
sixties  and  early  seventies  were  on  or  near  the  “end  of  the  line.” *  1 This  was 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  did  not  run  very  far  ahead  of  the 
agricultural  frontier,  and  the  cattle  trails  kept  just  to  the  western  side  of 
settlement  or  stopped  at  its  southern  edge,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Shawnee 
Trail.  Where  the  trail  made  a junction  with  the  railroad  a cattle  town  sprang 
up  and  flourished  for  a time,  only  to  die  down  and  become  a mere  station  on 
the  road  when  the  line  of  settlement  caught  up  with  it,  and  the  railroad  moved 
on  west.  The  first  of  these  cow  towns  to  attain  distinction  was  Abilene. 

In  1866  a man  from  Illinois  by  the  name  of  W.  W.  Sugg  went  to  Texas  and 
drove  a herd  of  cattle  to  Baxter  Springs.  Like  the  other  drovers,  he  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  mobs  in  southwestern  Missouri.  When  he  arrived  in 
Illinois  with  the  news  of  the  vast  numbers  of  cheap  cattle  in  Texas,  a friend 
of  his  by  the  name  of  Joseph  G.  McCoy  became  interested  in  the  information 
he  brought  and  began  to  figure  how  he  could  get  these  cheap  Texas  cattle  to 
the  East  where  they  could  be  disposed  of  at  the  prevailing  high  prices. 

McCoy  was  a shrewd  young  cattleman  from  Springfield,  111.2  He  began 
immediately  to  plan  a cattle  depot  which  would  furnish  an  outlet  for  Texas 
cattle.  He  wanted  to  locate  his  market  in  a place  where  Texas  cattle  could 
meet  northern  buyers.  At  first  he  did  not  know  whether  the  depot  should  be 
located  on  the  western  prairies  or  a southern  river.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he 
traveled  to  Kansas,  and  became  convinced  that  was  the  proper  location  for  a 
market  on  the  prairies.  He  traveled  down  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  which 
at  this  time  was  built  to  the  vicinity  of  Salina,  Kan.  He  tried  to  buy  land 
for  a stockyard  at  Junction  City,  but  was  refused  the  sale  of  the  land.  He  also 
tried  to  buy  land  at  Salina  and  Solomon,  but  found  the  inhabitants  hostile  to 
the  cattle  trade.  After  a few  days  of  investigation,  Abilene  was  selected.  In 
1867  it  was  a small,  dead  village  of  about  a dozen  small  rude  log  huts.  There 
was  only  one  shingled  roof  in  town.  The  business  of  the  town  was  conducted 
in  two  small  rooms.3  Before  finally  settling  on  Abilene,  McCoy  had  gone  to 
St.  Louis  to  consult  the  railroads  in  regard  to  freight  rates  and  shipping  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  live  stock.  It  was  evident  that  the  railways  were  not 
awake  to  their  opportunities,  for  the  Kansas  Pacific  president  said  that  his 
company  would  not  risk  any  money  on  such  an  enterprise  as  McCoy  con- 
templated, but  if  any  one  would  carry  out  such  a plan,  the  company  would 
cooperate  with  them  and  furnish  a switch.4  A contract  was  made  by  McCoy 
with  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  whereby  the  railroad  was  to  pay  McCoy’s 
company  one-eighth  of  the  gross  amount  of  freight  on  all  cattle  shipped  east 

49.  John  Baumann:  “On  a Western  Ranch”;  Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  47,  531. 

1.  Bradley:  The  Story  of  the  Santa  Fe,  89. 

2.  Kansas  Historical  Collection,  vol.  IX,  528. 

3.  McCoy : Historic  Sketches,  39-44. 

4.  Ibid.,  41-43. 
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on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.5  The  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  would 
not  listen  to  his  project,  but  discourteously  dismissed  him.  Perhaps  on  this 
account  St.  Louis  missed  her  chance  of  becoming  a live-stock  market.  In 
less  than  twelve  hours  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  Hannibal  & St.  Joseph 
railroad  made  a contract  giving  satisfactory  freight  rates  from  the  Missouri 
river  to  Chicago  by  the  way  of  Quincy.6 

Abilene  was  selected  because  the  country  was  entirely  unsettled,  was  well 
watered,  and  grass  was  plentiful.  It  was  the  farthest  point  east  where  a good 
depot  could  have  been  made.  Material  was  brought  from  Lenape,  Kan.,  and 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  to  build  the  depot.  Work  was  begun  July  1,  and  sixty  days 
later  a shipping  yard  accommodating  three  thousand  cattle,  a Fairbanks  scales, 
a barn  and  an  office  were  complete,  and  a three-story  hotel  was  well  on  the 
way  toward  completion. 


COL.  O.  W.  WHEELER’S  HERD. 

En  route  for  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  1867. 

(From  Historic  Sketches  of  the  Cattle  Trade  of  the  West  and  Southwest. — McCoy.) 


When  the  point  for  the  cattle  depot  had  been  selected,  a lone  rider  was 
despatched  to  go  south  in  search  of  straggling  herds.  He  rode  far  into  the 
Indian  country  and  turning  east  met  the  northernbound  drovers  with  the 
message  that  at  last  a safe  market  was  located.  The  herders  could  hardly  be- 
lieve this  good  news,  but  many  herds  were  turned  toward  Abilene.  The  first 
herd  from  Texas  was  one  owned  by  Col.  O.  W.  Wheeler,  Wilson  and  Hicks, 
all  Californians.  This  herd  was  on  the  way  to  the  Pacific  states,  and  stopped 
to  rest  thirty  miles  from  Abilene.  The  trail  was  broken  by  this  herd,  but 
while  the  cattle  rested  a man  by  the  name  of  Thompson,  who  had  followed 
the  herd  bound  for  California,  drove  in  to  Abilene.  This  was  the  first  herd 
to  reach  the  new  shipping  depot.7 

The  company  which  McCoy  headed  consisted  of  a number  of  Illinois  stock- 

5.  The  Kansas  Pacific  later  broke  this  contract,  and  as  a result  McCoy’s  company  be- 
came insolvent.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  184-185,  206-214. 

6.  Ibid.,  43. 

7.  Ibid.,  50,  51. 
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men,  among  whom  were  W.  W.  Sugg  and  James  Parkinson  McCoy,  a brother 
of  the  promoter  of  the  enterprise.8 

The  first  shipment  from  Abilene  was  on  September  5,  1867.  On  that  date 
twenty  cars  were  sent  to  Chicago.  A number  of  Illinois  stockmen  and  others 
joined  in  an  excursion  from  Springfield  to  celebrate  the  occasion  with  feast, 
wine  and  song.  Several  large  tents  accommodated  the  guests.  Wine,  toasts 
and  speeches  were  the  order  of  the  day  until  late  in  the  night.9 

About  thirty-five  thousand  cattle  were  driven  to  Abilene  in  1867.  This 
was  about  one  per  cent  of  the  supply  of  cattle  in  Texas.  Of  the  one  thousand 
cars  shipped,  only  seventeen  went  to  St.  Louis.  The  rest  were  shipped  to 
Chicago.10 

In  1867  Texas  cattle  were  not  wanted  in  the  East.  One  shipment  to  Albany 
sold  for  less  than  freight  charges,  thus  the  shipper  lost  more  than  the  first 
cost.  Texas  cattle  at  that  time  were  considered  unfit  for  beef.  The  con- 
sumers soon  learned,  however,  that  fat  Texas  beef  was  as  good  as  any  other 
and  cost  less.* 11 

Many  Kansans  were  hostile  to  the  cattle  trade,  and  the  Kansas  legislature 
passed  a law  which,  if  enforced,  would  have  prohibited  cattle  from  being 
shipped  from  any  other  point  except  Ellsworth.  This  law  was  never  enforced,12 
and  Governor  Crawford  sent  a letter  to  McCoy  commending  him  and  the 
place  he  had  selected  for  his  work.  This  farsighted  man  said:  “I  regard  the 

opening  of  that  cattle  trail  into  and  across  western  Kansas  as  of  as  much  value 
to  the  state  as  is  the  Missouri  river.”13  This  was  evaluating  the  trail  very 
highly,  for  in  the  sixties  navigation  on  the  Missouri  was  prized  very  much, 
and  all  rivers  were  valued  for  transportation  much  more  than  at  the  present 
time. 

Quite  a large  number  of  people  had  settled  east  of  Abilene,  and  when  the 
Texans  began  to  arrive  these  people  became  excited  over  the  influx  of  Texas 
cattle.  An  association  was  formed  to  stampede  the  herds.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers was  elected  captain.  McCoy  and  a number  of  Texas  cattlemen  made 
arrangements  to  meet  with  the  association  and  talk  over  the  cattle  question. 
McCoy  says  he  took  the  stump  and  told  the  farmers  that  soon  the  prairies 
would  be  covered  with  drovers  and  cattlemen,  and  that  this  would  create  a 
market  for  their  produce.  There  would  be  such  a great  demand  for  the  farm 
products  that  enough  could  not  be  furnished.  As  a result,  prices  would  be 
high  and  the  producers  would  soon  get  rich.  Meanwhile,  by  a previous  ar- 
rangement, the  Texans  began  to  bargain  with  the  farmers  for  such  products  as 
they  could  use,  giving  very  high  prices  for  them.  The  captain  said  he  had  a 
new  sight  into  this  cattle  business,  and  to  use  his  own  words,  “If  I can  make 
any  money  out  of  this  cattle  trade  I’m  not  afraid  of  the  Spanish  fever;  but 

if  I can’t  make  any  money  I’m afraid  of  Spanish  fever.”  In  a few  years 

these  farmers  began  to  leave  their  dugouts  for  fine  frame  houses,  which  they 
had  built  with  the  money  they  had  made  from  the  cattle  trade.14 


8.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  50,  51. 

9.  Kansas  State  Historical  Collection,  vol.  IX,  528. 

10.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  51,  52,  53. 

11.  Ibid.,  57. 

12.  Ibid. 

13.  Ibid.,  102. 

14.  Ibid.,  62-65. 
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McCoy  was  a good  advertiser,  and  under  his  direction  the  founders  of  the 
cattle  depot  at  Abilene  began  a systematic  effort  to  get  a big  drive  for  1868. 
A great  advertising  program  was  put  on.  McCoy  searched  through  all  the 
commercial  agencies  and  county  directories  for  the  names  of  Texans.  To 
every  Texan  whose  address  he  found  he  sent  a circular,  setting  forth  the 
Abilene  enterprise  and  inviting  stockmen  and  drovers  to  drive  to  a good 
market,  and  assuring  them  fair  dealing  and  protection  from  mob  violence.  A 
copy  of  this  was  also  sent  to  all  officials  and  newspapers.  Papers  throughout 
Texas  copied  the  letter,  and  many  gave  the  subject  a favorable  editorial 
notice.  In  addition  to  this,  two  men  were  sent  to  tell  the  Texans  about 
Abilene.  By  spring  all  Texas  was  well  informed  concerning  the  market  at 
Abilene.  In  order  to  get  buyers  it  was  necessary  to  advertise  Abilene  among 
the  northern  cattlemen.  The  great  influx  of  Texas  cattle  which  was  expected 
was  advertised  in  every  widely  read  paper  throughout  the  North.  Five  thou- 
sand dollars  was  spent  in  this  advertising  scheme  during  the  winter  of  1867- 
1868. 

The  Drovers’  Cottage,  a hotel,  had  been  erected  for  the  special  accommoda- 
tion of  cattlemen,  and  a large  delegation  of  buyers  was  awaiting  the  coming 
of  the  Texas  herds  in  the  summer  of  1868.  As  soon  as  the  cattle  began  to 
arrive,  a lively  trade  sprang  up.  Thousands  of  cattle  were  sold,  and  Abilene 
was  well  established  as  a market.15 

The  route  from  Wichita  to  Abilene  taken  in  1867  was  circuitous,  and  a civil 
engineer,  T.  E.  Hersey,  was  sent  out  to  straighten  the  trail.  Hersey,  with  a 
compass  and  flagman  and  a company  of  laborers,  ran  a trail  almost  due  south 
of  Abilene  until  he  found  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas.  The  laborers  made 
mounds  of  dirt  along  the  way  to  mark  the  trail.16 

In  the  spring  of  1868  the  towns  east  and  west  of  Abilene  saw  that  she  was 
about  to  become  a big  cattle  market,  and  they  set  out  to  secure  some  of  the 
trade.  One  town  east  and  three  west  of  Abilene  erected  yards,  and  each  town 
sent  from  two  to  ten  drummers  to  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas  to  persuade  the 
drovers  to  turn  to  the  east  or  west  and  go  to  other  towns  rather  than  Abilene. 
W.  W.  Sugg,  the  man  who  rode  down  alone  in  July  of  1867  to  turn  the  drovers 
to  Abilene,  was  sent  to  counteract  the  solicitors  from  other  towns.  Buyers 
were  needed  to  make  a cow  town,  and  Sugg  carried  the  good  news  to  the 
drovers  that  Abilene  had  buyers  waiting  for  the  herds.  One  town  actually 
paid  a drover  $600  to  leave  the  Abilene  Trail  and  drive  off  east  to  another 
city.  Such  competition,  needless  to  say,  did  not  last  long,  for  all  drovers  could 
not  be  paid,  and  the  cattle  were  taken  to  the  place  where  buyers  were  waiting 
for  them  17 

During  the  early  part  of  the  season  of  1868  the  cattle  market  at  Abilene  was 
very  active.  Over  one  thousand  cars  were  shipped  in  June.  The  Kansas  Pacific 
was  rushed  to  its  full  capacity  to  furnish  cars.  Many  flat  cars  were  trans- 
formed into  cattle  cars,  a framework  being  put  on  them.18 


15.  McCoy:  Histone  Sketches,  124,  114-116.  The  Drovers’  Cottage  stood  on  the  site 
now  occupy  by  the  Belle  Springs  Creamery.  The  little  depot  was  on  Cedar  street,  south 
C tta  tracks’  and  the  stockyards  were  located  a quarter  of  a mile  east  of  the  Drovers’ 


16.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  121,  122. 

17.  Ibid.,  124. 

18.  Ibid. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  period,  a blight  fell  upon  the  Texas  cattle  trade  which 
literally  crushed  it  for  a time.  In  the  spring  of  1868  a Chicago  firm  shipped 
forty  thousand  cattle  from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river  by  boat  to  Cairo,  111. 
These  cattle  had  to  stand  continually  during  the  entire  trip  in  hot  unventilated 
boats,  and  when  they  arrived  in  Illinois  in  an  emaciated  condition  they  carried 
disease  to  the  domestic  cattle.  These  cattle  were  distributed  to  feeders  over 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  the  result  was  that  there  was  great  loss.  Around 
Tolano,  111.,  nearly  every  domestic  cow  died.  The  result  of  this  was  that  cattle 
owners  became  fearful  and  shipped  their  cattle  to  avoid  losing  their  entire 
herds.  This  threw  the  cattle  market  into  a panic.  Northern  cattlemen  were 
fearful  and  indignant.  People  in  Illinois  would  have  mobbed  a man  who  even 
sought  to  defend  Texas  cattle.  The  Red  river  route  was  completely  broken  up. 
Spanish  fever  also  broke  out  in  other  places  where  domestic  cattle  were  ex- 
posed to  those  from  Abilene.  As  a result  of  this  epidemic  all  eastern  demand 
for  Texas  cattle  was  destroyed.  The  result  was  that  although  the  stock  cattle 
were  sold  to  buyers  from  the  territories,  the  beef  cattle  were  left  unsold.19 

During  the  winter  of  1868  the  Illinois  legislature  passed  a law  forbidding  the 
shipping  of  Texas  or  southern  cattle  which  had  not  been  wintered  in  the 
North  before  shipping  into  or  through  Illinois.  It  was  known  that  cattle  that 
had  been  wintered  in  Kansas  before  shipping  did  not  carry  the  dreaded  disease. 
The  law  provided  that  the  evidence  that  cattle  had  been  wintered  should  be  a 
certificate  of  any  officer  “bearing  seal.”  20  It  was  surprising  the  next  year  how 
many  “wintered”  cattle  there  were  in  Kansas.  An  unprincipled  individual  at 
Abilene  manufactured  certificates  by  the  dozen  for  a small  consideration.  The 
shippers  used  him  as  a convenience  to  evade  the  Illinois  quarantine  law  21 

McCoy,  as  good  an  advertiser  as  ever,  was  determined  to  bring  buyers  to 
Abilene.  A unique  advertising  scheme  was  used.  He  determined  to  capture 
some  buffaloes  and  send  them  east.  He  sent  some  men  to  a station  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  western  part  of  Kansas.  They  were  successful 
in  capturing  several  and  loading  them  into  a specially  constructed  car.  After 
signs  were  hung  on  the  car  advertising  Abilene  as  a market,  it  was  taken  to 
Chicago  by  the  way  of  St.  Louis.  This  caused  much  newspaper  comment  and 
attention.  Soon  after  this  there  was  an  excursion  of  Illinois  cattlemen,  and 
some  were  persuaded  to  buy.  Soon  the  market  was  back  to  normal,  and  the 
season  of  1868  closed  with  the  cattlemen  making  money.22 

McCoy  thought  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  outbreak  of  Spanish  fever  and 
the  widespread  excitement  attending  it  served  to  draw  the  attention  of  stock- 
men  toward  Texas  cattle,  and  resulted  in  their  eventually  becoming  a staple 
product  on  the  market 23 

The  Spanish  fever  was  a very  curious  disease.  The  Texas  animals  in  poor 
condition  seemed  to  be  carriers  of  the  disease,  but  they  themselves  did  not  die 
or  even  appear  to  be  sick  in  many  cases.  Should  a herd  of  northern  cattle 
come  in  contact  with  them,  or  even  graze  over  the  same  ground,  sickness  and 

19.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  319,  145. 

20.  Ibid.,  187. 

21.  Ibid.,  189. 

22.  Ibid.,  180-182.  Trail  Drivers  of  Texas,  vol.  I,  86-88.  D.  R.  Gorden,  station  agent 
in  Abilene  from  1869-1874;  personal  interview. 

23.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  158. 
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death  followed.  The  better  bred  the  animal,  the  more  susceptible  he  was 
to  the  disease.  Texas  cattle  after  having  been  wintered  in  the  North  ceased  to 
carry  the  disease,  but  they  in  turn  were  then  susceptible  to  it  from  other  fever- 
bearing herds.  It  never  spread  beyond  those  that  received  it  directly  from  the 
Texas  herds.24 

Abilene  became  widely  known.  At  a distance  one  might  think  it  was  a city 
of  many  thousands  instead  of  a few  hundred.  The  story  was  told  of  a newly 
arrived  southern  drover  who  appeared  one  morning  in  the  midst  of  the  village 
and  asked  how  far  it  was  to  Abilene  and  in  what  direction  it  lay.  When  told 
that  he  was  in  the  place,  he  could  scarcely  believe  his  informer,  and  broke 
forth,  saying,  “Now  look  here,  stranger,  you  don’t  mean  this  here  little  scat- 
terin’ trick  is  Abilene!”  When  assured  that  it  was,  he  answered,  “Well,  I’ll 
swar;  I never  seed  such  a little  town  have  such  a mighty  big  name.”25 

Probably  no  point  in  the  West  having  a far  greater  population  did  nearly 
the  amount  of  business  that  Abilene  did  in  1869.  In  the  days  when  the  cattle 
business  was  in  full  sway  the  streets  were  crowded  with  people.  Cowboys  and 
buyers  hastened  from  the  hotel  to  the  stockyard  and  back.  Cars  were  being 
loaded  and  cattle  weighed.  More  than  three  million  dollars  of  business  was 
done  yearly.  The  farmers  round  about  had  a good  market.26 

As  soon  as  Abilene  became  prosperous,  the  saloon,  billiard  table,  tenpins, 
gambling  tables,  and  every  manner  of  device  for  getting  money  by  fair  or  foul 
means,  appeared.27 

While  waiting  on  the  prairie  for  a buyer,  the  cowboys  often  went  to  town 
to  buy  a few  articles  such  as  tobacco.  They  would  then  learn  all  the  news  and 
gossip  concerning  the  other  herds.  Sometimes  they  joined  in  a good  time  with 
other  cowboys  who  were  ready  to  go  home  and  were  celebrating.28  After  the 
herd  was  sold,  the  cowboys  were  paid  off  in  a lump  sum.  They  first  went  to  a 
barber  shop  and  got  their  six  months’  growth  of  hair  cut  and  their  sunburnt 
beards  trimmed.  They  then  bought  a complete  new  outfit  of  clothes.  After 
rigging  out  until  they  hardly  knew  each  other,  they  were  ready  for  a “good 
time.”  There  was  then  dissipation,  gambling  and  riotous  living.  When  the 
cowboy’s  money  was  gone,  quite  frequently  there  was  a quarrel  with  the 
gambler,  and  blood  was  shed.  When  the  cowboy  was  filled  with  whisky,  any 
insult,  either  real  or  imaginary,  often  was  enough  to  cause  him  to  unlimber 
his  hip  artillery  and  start  dealing  death.  Many  times  friend  and  foe  alike 
suffered,  and  not  infrequently  such  a scene  was  the  cause  for  one  or  more 
new  graves  in  the  nearby  cemetery,  which  was  a very  necessary  adjunct  to  a 
cow  town.  The  greatest  cause  of  a cowboy’s  downfall  was  due  to  whisky, 
“painted  women”  and  gambling.  When  a cow  town  began  to  prosper,  bad 
characters  both  male  and  female  were  soon  drawn  there  like  vultures  to  their 
prey  29  It  is  said  there  were  forty  saloons  busy  in  Abilene  and  between  every 

24.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  153-161.  Reginald  Aldridge:  Ranch  Notes  (London, 

1884),  105-108. 

25.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  204.  D.  R.  Gorden,  station  agent  in  Abilene  from  1869- 
1874;  personal  interview. 

26.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  206.  D.  R.  Gorden;  personal  interview.  About  16  to  20 
head  of  cattle  were  shipped  in  each  car  with''  about  25  or  30  cars  to  the  train.  The  cattle 
were  always  loaded  by  men  on  horseback.  Three  or  four  trains,  drawn  by  engines  which  used 
wood  for  fuel,  left  Abilene  every  day. 

27.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  131. 

28.  Ibid.,  134. 

29.  Ibid.,  141-142. 
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two  saloons  there  was  a dance  hall.30  At  night  miserable  beings  and  dissipated 
characters  gathered  in  the  dance  halls  to  engage  in  a night  of  wild  orgy.  A 
dance  hall  in  full  blast  presented  a scene  of  reckless  debauchery  seldom 
equaled.  A wretched  imitation  of  music  was  ground  out  on  dilapidated  in- 
struments and  the  dance  went  on  wildly.  Many  times  the  cowboy  dismounted 
from  his  horse  and  rushed  to  dance,  not  stopping  to  divest  himself  of  som- 
brero, spurs  or  pistol.  The  cowboy  entered  into  the  dance  with  a peculiar 
zest.  With  his  spurs  jingling  at  every  step,  pistol  flopping,  and  his  eyes  lit  up 
with  liquor,  he  grabbed  his  partner  and  ‘‘hoed  it  down”  in  the  approved  awk- 
ward country  style,  often  swinging  his  partner  clear  off  the  floor.  Occasionally 
there  was  a demoniacal  yell  akin  to  that  of  a savage  Indian.  After  a set,  the 
cowboys  always  treated  their  partners  and  themselves.  This  was  done  time 
and  time  again;  thus  the  cowboys  spent  their  season’s  hard-earned  wages. 
At  the  end  of  a few  days’  fun  and  frolic,  the  cowboys  were  ready  to  return 
home.  Some,  before  they  were  ready  to  return  home,  paid  the  price  of  such 
fun  with  their  lives.  Others  borrowed  money  to  get  home.  Not  all  cowboys 
were  addicted  to  such  wild  habits.  Enough  of  them,  however,  did  so  to  draw 
many  characters  of  ill  repute  to  the  cow  towns  each  year,  and  the  acts  of  cow- 
boys while  drunk  gave  the  personnel  of  the  Texas  cattle  trade  a disreputable 
name. 

Many  times  after  the  cowboys  had  danced  and  drunk  for  hours,  they  quar- 
reled among  themselves;  or  if  they  failed  to  do  this,  a dance-house  keeper, 
bartender  or  gambler  did  something  which  started  a melee.  Sometimes  a 
cowboy  went  “wild.”  This  was  caused  by  drinking  too  much.  When  under 
the  effect  of  liquor,  one  or  more  cowboys  often  set  about  to  shoot  up  the  town. 
When  this  happened  the  streets  were  not  safe  for  any  one.  When  a group  of 
cowboys  had  shot  up  the  town  in  a manner  sufficient  to  suit  themselves  they 
rode  out  of  town  shooting  in  the  air.  The  office  of  the  town  marshal  was  one 
no  ordinary,  quiet  man  could  handle.  Usually  it  was  necessary  to  hire  a gun- 
man to  act  in  that  capacity.31 

In  Abilene  the  first  two  seasons  no  attempt  was  made  to  restrain  the  dis- 
order and  lawlessness.  In  September,  1869,  the  city  was  incorporated,  and  the 
necessary  laws  were  made  which  would,  if  enforced,  give  the  town  a semblance 
of  decency.  These  ordinances  called  for  enforcement.  It  was  heralded  to  the 
mountains  and  the  Gulf  that  Abilene  was  to  be  cleaned  up.  It  was  decided  to 
put  these  ordinances  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  season’s  cattle  trade. 
Only  the  most  needed  laws  were  passed.  Saloons  were  licensed,  and  houses  of 
ill  repute  were  subject  to  regulation.  Gambling  and  minor  offenses  were  ig- 
nored. The  usual  ordinance  that  gun  carrying  should  not  be  allowed  in  town 
was  passed.  This  ruling  cut  across  the  path  of  the  cowboy,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  see  that  it  should  not  be  enforced.  A great  number  of  people  ap- 
plied for  the  office  of  marshal.  After  considerable  home  talent  was  tried  with- 
out success,  the  mayor  sent  to  the  chief  of  police  of  St.  Louis  for  two  men  to 
straighten  up  the  town.  On  the  day  these  well-recommended  men  arrived  in 
Abilene  the  cowboys  let  loose  every  device  of  lawlessness  and  deviltry.  These 
two  worthies,  after  looking  the  town  over,  left  for  St.  Louis  on  the  midnight 

30.  Arthur  Chapman:  “Men  Who  Tamed  the  Cow  Towns”;  Outing  Magazine,  voL 

45,  131. 

31.  McCoy:  Historic  Sketches,  136,  141,  142.  John  Baumann:  “On  a Western  Ranch”;. 
Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  47,  532. 
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train.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  would  restrain  the  lawless  cowboys.  They 
showed  their  disdain  for  the  law  by  shooting  to  pieces  the  ordinances  which 
had  been  printed  and  posted  in  conspicuous  places.  The  mayor  and  council- 
men  were  insulted. 

Construction  was  begun  on  a jail.  When  the  walls  were  almost  up,  cow- 
boys raided  it  and  tore  it  down.  The  building  was  guarded  day  and  night 
until  it  was  finally  completed  and  the  roof  bolted  on.  Cowboys  then  raided 
it  and  took  the  first  prisoner  out.32 

When  it  was  found  that  home  products  and  eastern  talent  was  not  capable 
of  coping  with  the  situation,  it  was  decided  to  try  Tom  Smith.  Smith  had 
been  mayor  of  several  of  the  towns  along  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  when  it 
was  building  west  in  Wyoming.  It  was  rumored  that  Smith  had  agreed  to  en- 
force the  law,  so  a big  burly  cowboy  immediately  picked  a quarrel  with  him; 
but  before  the  aggressor  could  draw  his  gun  Smith  had  floored  him  with  a 
blow  from  his  fist.  Another  tried  the  same  thing  a few  days  later  and  Smith 
leaped  on  his  antagonist,  knocking  him  down,  and,  taking  his  own  gun,  beat 
him  with  it  and  advised  him  to  leave  town  immediately.  After  this  time  Smith 
had  little  trouble.  The  law  was  upheld  to  a degree  that  had  never  before 
been  known  in  Abilene.  Crime  was  reduced  to  a minimum  and  all  was  well 
for  one  season.  After  about  six  months  Smith  was  killed  while  putting  the 
handcuffs  on  a murderer.  Smith  was  a man  who  enforced  the  law  by  sheer 
nerve.  He  seemed  never  to  think  of  his  gun  in  time  of  danger.  Only  a few 
times  did  he  use  a gun  while  marshal  of  Abilene.  His  successor,  “Wild  Bill” 
(William  Hickok)  was  just  the  opposite.  He  never  forgot  that  he  was  armed 
and  could  shoot  first.33  “Wild  Bill”  was  the  greatest  gun  fighter  the  West 
ever  knew.  Many  men  went  to  Abilene  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  picking  a 
quarrel  with  him.  Without  exception  Bill  proved  himself  the  better  gunman. 
Methods  of  assassination  were  then  tried.  Bill,  however,  reigned  supreme  un- 
til Abilene  died  as  a cattle  town.  When  the  town  became  comparatively 
tame,  he  sought  a more  lively  place.34 

By  1871  the  country  was  getting  pretty  well  settled  around  Abilene35 
That  year  was  the  last  one  in  which  the  Texas-cattle  business  was  carried  on 
there.  In  February,  1872,  a circular  signed  by  three-fourths  of  the  citizens 
was  sent  out  over  Texas  asking  the  Texas  cattlemen  to  drive  to  another  point. 

No  herds  were  driven  to  Abilene  after  that  time.  Soon  Abilene  died,  and 
its  mortuary  fame  was  almost  as  remarkable  as  its  live  infamy  had  been.36 
During  the  summe’r  of  1872  petitions  were  freely  circulated  and  signed,  peti- 
tioning the  drovers  to  return  with  their  herds,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  the 
trade  had  been  transferred  to  other  towns.  The  ultimatum  sent  out  by  the 
Abilene  citizens  only  hastened  the  inevitable,  for  settlement  was  crowding  the 
cattle  trade  west.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  1871  built 
through  Kansas  to  the  south  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  at  Newton,  sixty-five 

32.  T.  C.  Henry,  first  mayor  of  Abilene;  from  a speech  in  1904  at  the  dedication  of  a 
monument  to  Tom  Smith;  Kansas  Historical  Collection,  vol.  IX,  528-532. 

33.  T.  C.  Henry,  first  mayor  of  Abilene;  from  a speech  in  1904  at  the  dedication  of  a 
monument  to  Tom  Smith;  Kansas  Historical  Collection,  vol.  IX,  528-532. 

34.  Arthur  Chapman:  “The  Men  Who  Tamed  the  Cow  Towns”;  Outing  Magazine,  vol. 
45,  131. 

35.  Trail  Drivers  of  Texas,  vol.  II,  234. 

36.  T.  C.  Henry,  first  major  of  Abilene;  from  a speech  at  the  dedication  of  a monument 
to  Tom  Smith,  1904  ; Kansas  State  Historical  Collections,  vol.  IX,  528-532.  J.  B,  Edwards, 
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miles  south  of  Abilene  on  the  trail,  a market  was  established  in  1871. 37  New- 
ton did  a fair  business,  but  it  gained  more  notoriety  for  its  lawlessness  and 
bloodshed.  As  many  as  eleven  men  were  killed  in  one  night’s  brawl,  and 
many  graves  were  filled  with  men  who  “died  with  their  boots  on.”  The  bulk 
of  the  trade  soon  passed  to  Wichita  after  the  Santa  Fe  built  a branch  road  to 
that  city.  McCoy  was  hired  by  the  Santa  Fe  to  establish  shipping  yards  at 
Wichita  and  advertise  the  town  as  a market.  Other  cattle  towns  sprang  up  as 
the  line  of  settlement  moved  westward.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
were  Great  Bend,  Larned,  Ellsworth  and  Dodge  City.38 

The  most  famous  of  the  cow  towns  was  Dodge  City.  This  city  originated 
in  August,  1872,  just  a few  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  Santa  Fe.  Since 
this  settlement  was  in  the  heart  of  the  buffalo  country,  it  was  decided  to  call 
it  Buffalo,  but  it  was  found  that  there  was  already  a post  office  in  eastern 
Kansas  by  that  name,  and  it  was  decided  to  call  it  Dodge  City  in  honor  of 
Fort  Dodge,  five  miles  away.39  It  lies  on  the  most  southerly  point  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  was  convenient  to  the  Texas  cattle  trade. 

Few  mining  camps  equaled  this  city  in  its  boom  days.  The  prairie  swarmed 
with  buffaloes,  and  good  hunters  often  made  one  hundred  dollars  a day  killing 
these  animals  for  their  skins.  Money  was  plentiful.  A quarter  was  the 
smallest  change.  A drink  of  whisky,  a shave,  or  a box  of  matches  were  all 
the  same  price — twenty-five  cents.  Dodge  City  and  the  other  cow  towns 
rivaled  in  lawlessness  the  mining  towns  of  Leadville,  Colo.,  Tombstone,  Ariz., 
and  Deadwood,  S.  Dak.40  During  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  Dodge 
City  fourteen  men  were  shot.  On  a hill  overlooking  Dodge  City  was  located 
the  cemetery.  This  received  the  very  significant  name  of  “Boot  Hill,”  from 
the  fact  that  such  a large  number  of  the  men  who  found  a final  resting  place 
there  died  with  their  boots  on.41  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  troubles  in 
Dodge  City  there  was  a gang  and  antigang  element.  The  gang  adhered  to 
Dodge  City  and  the  antigang  faction  to  the  country  outside  the  town.  The 
cowboys  naturally  were  in  the  antigang  element.  Many  times  the  gang  element 
treated  the  cowboys  unfairly.  The  marshals  stood  with  the  gang,  and  when 
the  cowboys  resented  the  unfair  business  practices  of  gamblers,  saloon  keepers, 
or  others,  they  “started  trouble.”  In  that  case  a fight  ensued  and  the  next 
day  there  were  new  graves  on  the  hill.42  Dodge  City  excelled  in  hiring  gun- 
men to  deal  with  desperadoes.  Gunmen  were  employed  who,  backed  by 
public  opinion,  cleaned  up  the  town.  Among  the  most  famous  Dodge  City 
gunmen  were  the  Masterson  brothers,  Ed  and  Bat.43 

The  other  cow  towns  like  Abilene  and  Dodge  City  typified  the  West.  There 
was  an  utter  disregard  for  the  conventional;  there  was  lawlessness,  six-shooter 
justice,  a booming  prosperity,  crime,  vice,  and  “boot-hill”  graveyards.  So 

37.  Joseph  G.  McCoy  established  this  depot,  and  also  the  one  at  Wichita,  as  a result 

of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad’s  breaking  their  contract  with  him.  McCoy:  Historic 
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famous  did  Dodge  City  become  that  even  in  our  own  times  it  is  the  practice 
for  magazine  writers  to  make  Dodge  City  the  setting  for  “gun”  stories. 

THE  COW  COUNTRY. 

The  idea  that  the  plains  were  unfit  for  occupation  by  the  white  man  was 
so  firmly  fastened  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  for  years  it  was  not 
generally  known  that  the  grasses  on  the  plains  would  support  cattle  the  year 
round.  The  discovery  that  cattle  would  thrive  on  northern  grass  was  perhaps 
greater  than  that  of  gold  in  California  or  oil  in  Pennsylvania.1 

The  story  is  told  that  in  December,  1864,  a government  trader  with  a load 
of  supplies  drawn  by  oxen  started  to  Camp  Douglas,  in  the  territory  of  Utah, 
but  was  overtaken  on  the  Laramie  plains  by  an  unusually  heavy  snowstorm  and 
was  obliged  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  He  turned  the  cattle  adrift,  expecting 
them  to  die  of  starvation  in  a short  time.  They,  however,  remained  around 
his  camp  and  when  the  snow  was  blown  off  the  highlands  the  dried  grass  gave 
them  abundant  forage.  In  the  spring  they  were  said  to  be  in  even  better 
condition  than  when  turned  loose  to  die  four  months  before.  This  should  not 
have  been  a surprise,  because  for  years  the  buffaloes  had  thriven  during  the 
winter  and  summer  on  the  grasses  of  the  plains.2 

This  year-round  pasture  is  made  possible  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
climate  in  the  semiarid  region  of  the  United  States.  The  melting  snow  waters 
the  grass  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  make  quite  a growth.  However,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  this  moisture  is  exhausted  and  the  dry  atmosphere 
cures  the  grass.  Grass  cured  in  this  way  retains  its  natural  nutriment  and 
cattle  fed  on  it  do  well.  On  the  other  hand,  grass  in  a moist  climate  remains 
green  until  frost,  when  it  is  killed  and  becomes  hard  and  woody.  It  is  then 
robbed  of  its  nutritious  elements  and  unfit  for  grazing  purposes.  For  this 
reason  the  great  semiarid  region  of  the  United  States  is  better  adapted  to  the 
ranching  industry  than  a more  moist  climate  would  be.  This  great  area  of 
the  United  States,  embracing  1,159,907  square  miles,  is  usually  known  as  the 
plains  and  embraces  western  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  part  of  California  and 
Oregon.3 

In  1866  practically  all  of  this  area  belonged  to  the  United  States  government, 
and  men  hastened  to  take  possession  of  it  and  use  it  to  their  hearts’  content 
until  a few  years  later  they  were  forced  to  give  it  up  to  the  homesteaders. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  consent  of  the  government  to  use  the  range  there 
would  have  been  no  cow  country.  Had  the  ranchers  been  compelled  to  pay 
for  their  land  the  cattle  business  would  have  been  conducted  on  a small  scale.4 
Very  few  ranchmen  owned  much  of  the  land  they  used.  They  usually  owned 
the  land  on  which  the  ranch  buildings  were  located  and  also  all  the  watering 
places  needed.  This  was  acquired  from  railroads,  by  homesteading  or  pre- 

1.  Nimmo:  “The  American  Cowboy”;  Harper’s,  vol.  73,  881. 

2.  Nimmo:  “Range  and  Ranch  Cattle  Traffic”;  House  Ex.  Doc.  267,  48th  Cong.,  2d 

sess.,  serial  2304,  12,  13. 

3.  Ibid.,  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  tl  e year  1884 
House  Misc.  Doc.  25,  48th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  serial  2311,  294. 

4.  Rollins : The  Cowboy,  17. 
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emption.  The  range  was  closed  to  one  who  had  no  watering  place.5  The 
early  comers  thus  had  the  monopoly  on  water  and  range. 

As  early  as  1867  and  1868  ranches  were  starting  in  Wyoming 0 and  soon 
cattle  bought  at  Abilene  and  the  other  cow  towns  were  driven  to  all  parts  of 
this  vast  area.  In  a few  years  Ogallala,  Julesburg,  Cheyenne  and  Miles  City 
became  well  known  as  cattle  centers  and  it  became  quite  as  ordinary  to  drive 
from  the  cow  towns  to  the  northern  ranges  as  it  was  to  drive  from  Texas  to 
Abilene.7  By  1874  many  ranches  were  established  in  Kansas.  Some  of  these 
raised  their  own  cattle.  Others  bought  Texas  cattle  and  after  fattening  them 
sent  them  to  market  at  a good  profit.8 

Texas  has  well  been  called  the  great  “cattle  hive”  of  North  America.  On 
account  of  the  mild  climate  practically  all  the  calves  lived  and  as  a result  of 
this,  Texas  cattle  increased  at  an  enormous  rate.  After  the  “long  drive” 
started,  however,  between  the  years  1870  and  1875,  cattle  decreased  twenty 
per  cent  in  Texas.9  By  1873  Utah  was  stocked  and  had  begun  to  ship  cattle 
to  Chicago.10  The  great  Northwest,  with  its  thousands  of  square  miles,  was 
not  so  quickly  stocked.  This  was  on  account  of  the  fact  that  many  cattle  were 
driven  to  the  ranges  and  kept  a year  or  two  and  then  shipped  to  market. 

Texas  had  a competitor  in  the  stocking  of  the  Northwest.  The  early  im- 
migrants had  taken  cattle  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  added  to  this  drives  were 
made  to  that  section  in  the  early  years.  As  a result,  by  1879  cattle  from  Utah 
and  Oregon  were  driven  back  over  the  trail  which  their  ancestors  had  traveled 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  before.  These  western  cattle  were  driven  principally 
to  Wyoming  and  Montana.* 11 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1885  one  million  cows  had  been  driven  from  Texas 
to  the  northern  grazing  grounds.  Many  of  these  did  not  survive.  The  bones 
of  thousands  lay  scattered  on  the  northern  plains,  a monument  to  man’s 
cruelty  to  animals.  Arriving  in  the  North  in  the  late  fall  in  poor  flesh,  and 
unacclimated,  they  died  like  flies.12 

In  addition  to  the  casualty  list  of  cows  the  mortality  of  calves  born  in  the 
North  was  very  high.  On  the  range  calves  were  born  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  and  those  born  in  winter  many  times  perished.  These  conditions  led 
to  the  custom  of  driving  “pilgrims”  north.  These  were  young  animals,  one 
and  two  years  old,  driven  in  to  fatten  a year  or  two  and  then  journey  on  to 
the  slaughterhouses  in  the  East.  In  1884  it  was  estimated  that  220,000  of  these 
cattle  were  taken  to  Montana  and  Dakota  and  the  same  year  it  was  estimated 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  movement  three  million  of  these  “pilgrims” 
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8.  Ibid.,  368,  369. 

9.  “Transportation  of  Cattle,”  Committee  Report  on  House  Bill  2650,  Reports  of  Com- 
mittees 187 4 -’75;  Report  105,  serial  1657,  5. 
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had  been  driven.13  It  was  thought  by  some  that  Texas  would  remain  a breed- 
ing ground  and  the  Northwest  the  fattening  ground.14 

A two-year-old  “pilgrim”  driven  into  Montana  and  double  wintered  weighed 
two  hundred  pounds  more  than  if  left  on  its  native  range  the  same  length  of 
time.15  W.  H.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  in  1884 
said:  “During  the  last  six  or  seven  years  nearly  all  the  drive  has  been  made 

up  of  stock  cattle  for  the  ranges  north  of  Texas.”  As  a result  of  this  most  of 
the  cattle  on  the  northern  ranges  were  from  Texas  or  of  Texan  breed.16 

Following  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  many  adven- 
turers rushed  into  the  Northwest,  men  from  the  East,  some  noblemen  from  the 
British  Isles.  Some  had  large  capital  and  others  small.  The  first  few  years 
the  profits  frequently  ran  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent.17 

In  1884  the  total  number  of  cattle  on  the  plains  east  of  the  Rockies  and 
north  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  was  estimated  at  7,500,000.18  About  1884  the 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroads  began  to  transport  young  Texas 
stock  to  the  northern  ranges.  This  mode  of  transportation  was  higher  priced, 
but  the  cattle  arrived  early  in  the  spring  and  by  fall  were  in  better  shape  for 
the  winter  than  those  driven.19 

It  wras  natural  that  in  1884  at  the  Cattlemen’s  convention  the  northern 
cattlemen  should  object  to  the  idea  of  a national  trail.  Overstocking  the 
ranges  was  feared.  They  did  not  wish  to  have  from  200,000'  to  300,000  Texas 
cattle  driven  to  their  ranges  every  summer.  The  northern  cattlemen  proposed 
that  if  the  southern  cattlemen  would  aid  them  in  securing  the  lease  of  the 
range  they  in  turn  would  aid  in  getting  a national  trail.20 

During  the  years  from  1866  to  1886  the  cowboys  formed  a vast  army  of 
mounted  police  which  aided  in  protecting  the  frontier  from  marauding  Indians. 
Cowboys  were  always  on  patrol  and  the  least  sign  of  an  Indian  outbreak  was 
soon  made  known  to  the  military  authorities  or,  in  some  cases,  cowboys  them- 
selves quelled  the  uprising.21 

t By  1886  the  cowboy  was  a different  character  from  the  cowboy  of  1866.  The 
proprietors  were  from  the  states  east  of  the  Missouri  river  and  north  of 
Oklahoma.  Among  them  were  of  course  many  foreigners  who  either  through 
naturalization  laws  or  natural  laws  became  American  cattlemen.  There  was 
a new  class  of  cowboys.  Some  from  Texas  brought  the  art,  but  northern  men 
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of  all  classes  formed  the  rank  and  file  of  the  cow-puncher  corps.  A large 
number  were  sons  of  northern  farmers,  but  scattered  among  them  were  college 
men  and  adventurers  of  royal  blood.  Some  came  to  learn  the  business  and 
others  to  lose  themselves  from  the  world,  or  for  mere  adventure.22 

As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  decade  of  the  nineties  young  stock  from  Texas 
were  driven  along  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  on  a six  months’  journey  to 
Montana  and  the  Dakotas.23  These  herds  grew  fewer  and  fewer  in  number, 
however,  and  soon  settlement  closed  this  last  avenue  and  the  ‘dong  drive” 
was  over. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  LONG  DRIVE  ON  THE  WEST. 

The  long  trail  was  not  a mere  cow  trail;  it  was  a step  in  the  course  of  em- 
pire. It  played  a part  in  that  unfolding  process  which  developed  the  great 
plains  and  made  of  the  Mississippi  valley  the  bread  basket  of  the  world.  The 
long  drive  became  majestic,  not  only  because  of  its  physical  proportions,  but 
also  on  account  of  its  social  and  political  effect. 

The  cowboy  was  a pioneer  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  What  the  back- 
woodsman was  to  the  timbered  country  of  the  East,  what  the  forty-niner  was 
to  California,  the  cowboy  was  to  the  prairies. 

Like  other  pioneers  the  cowboy  was  democratic.  A man  out  West  was  a 
man,  whether  he  were  an  English  nobleman  or  a humble  cow-puncher.  A man 
was  measured  by  what  he  could  do  after  he  came  West,  and  not  by  what  he 
had  done  “back  East.”  The  cowboy  asserted  his  rights  of  perfect  equality  with 
all  comers.* 1 

In  the  West  the  long  drive  broke  down  the  barrier  between  North  and  South 
which  had  been  built  up  by  the  Civil  War.  The  cattle  trade  brought  the 
northerners  and  southerners  in  contact  in  business  dealing,  and  as  a result  of 
this  the  terms  “reb”  and  “yank”  lost  their  sting  on  the  plains.2 

Hundreds  of  Texans  went  “up  the  trail”  to  the  North  and  remained  there  to 
become  a part  of  the  West.  The  southern  drawl  became  the  western  drawl. 
The  migratory  movement  from  the  South  was  met  by  one  from  the  East,  and 
the  result  of  the  intermingling  of  these  two  forces  made  up  the  West.  The 
forces  thus  amalgamated  affected  public  opinion  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi for  twenty-five  years  and  dominated  its  government.  The  imprint  of 
this  society  has  been  left  indelibly  on  the  country.  The  ranchmen,  cowboys  and 
other  ranch  employees  came  from  many  states,  but  they  had  a common  spirit 
and  language  which  was  molded  on  the  wide-open  prairies.3 

The  cattle  trails  could  not  endure.  Like  the  horse  car  and  the  sail  boat,  this 
mode  of  transportation  served  its  purpose  well  in  its  day,  but  in  due  time  was 
relegated  for  a better  one. 

To-day  the  railroads  are  ten  times  as  numerous  as  were  the  cattle  trails. 
The  ranges  are  surrounded  by  barbed  wire.  A genuine  Texas  longhorn  steer 
driven  down  a street  of  Abilene  or  Dodge  City  would  attract  as  much  atten- 
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tion  as  a camel.  The  cow  towns  are  busy,  law-abiding  little  cities  surrounded 
by  prosperous  farming  communities. 

The  cowboy,  like  the  troubadour,  the  Puritan,  and  the  backwoodsman,  is 
only  a figure  of  history. 


APPENDIX. 

I. 

A Glimpse  of  the  Early  American  Cattle  Industry. 

In  the  region  which  has  been  called  the  “Old  West”  by  Doctor  Turner  in 
his  essays  on  the  significance  of  the  West  in  American  history,  the  American 
cattle  industry  first  developed.  In  this  frontier  region  the  pioneers  became 
cattle  raisers  and  followed  the  occupation  in  a manner  not  unlike  that  of  the 
later  ranchmen.  The  following  quotation  from  “The  Paths  of  Inland  Com- 
merce,” by  Archer  B.  Hulbert  (New  Haven,  1920),  pages  21-24,  gives  a de- 
scription of  this  early  industry: 

“The  first  American  cow  pony  was  not  without  his  cowboy.  Though  the 
drivers  were  not  all  of  the  same  type  and  though  the  proprietors,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  trans-Alleghany  pack-horse  trade  came  generally  from  the  older  settle- 
ments, the  bulk  of  the  hard  work  was  done  by  a lusty  army  of  men  not  re- 
produced again  in  America  until  the  picturesque  figure  of  the  cow-puncher 
appeared  above  the  western  horizon.  This  breed  of  men  was  nurtured  on  the 
outer  confines  of  civilization,  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Potomac,  the  James,  and  the  Broad — the  country  of  the  ‘cowpens.’  Rough 
as  the  wilderness  they  occupied,  made  strong  by  their  diet  of  meat  and  curds, 
these  Tartars  of  the  highlands  plaj^ed  a part  in  the  commercial  history  of 
America  that  has  never  had  its  historian.  In  their  knowledge  of  Indian  char- 
acter, of  horse  and  packsaddle  lore,  of  the  forest  and  its  trails  in  every  season, 
these  men  of  the  ‘cowpens’  were  the  kings  of  the  old  frontier. 

“An  officer  under  Braddock  has  left  us  one  of  the  few  pictures  of  these 
people  :* 

“‘From  the  Heart  of  the  Settlements  we  are  now  got  into  the  Cow-pens; 
the  Keepers  of  these  are  very  extraordinary  kind  of  Fellows,  they  drive  up 
their  Herds  on  Horse  back,  and  they  had  need  to  do  so,  for  their  Cattle  are 
near  as  wild  as  Deer;  a Cow-pen  generally  consists  of  a very  large  cottage  or 
House  in  the  Woods,  with  about  four-score  or  one  hundred  Acres,  inclosed  with 
high  Rails  and  divided;  a small  Inclosure  they  keep  for  Corn,  for  the  family, 
the  rest  is  a Pasture  in  which  they  keep  their  calves;  but  the  Manner  is  far 
different  from  any  Thing  you  ever  saw;  they  may  perhaps  have  a Stock  of 
four  or  five  hundred  to  a thousand  Head  of  Cattle  belonging  to  a Cow-pen, 
these  run  as  they  please  in  the  Great  Woods,  where  there  are  no  Inclosures  to 
stop  them.  In  the  Month  of  March  the  Cows  begin  to  drop  their  Calves,  then 
the  Cow-pen  Master,  with  all  his  Men,  rides  out  to  see  and  drive  up  the 
Cows  with  all  their  new  fallen  Calves ; they  being  weak  cannot  run  away  so  as 
to  escape,  therefore  are  easily  drove  up,  and  the  Bulls  and  other  Cattle  follow 
them;  and  they  put  these  Calves  into  the  Pasture,  and  every  Morning  and 
Evening  suffer  the  Cows  to  come  and  suckle  them,  which  done  they  let  the 
Cows  out  into  the  great  Woods  to  shift  for  their  Food  as  well  as  they  can; 
whilst  the  Calf  is  sucking  one  Tit  of  the  Cow,  the  Woman  of  the  Cow-Pen  is 
milking  one  of  the  other  Tits,  so  that  she  steals  some  Milk  from  the  Cow,  who 
thinks  she  is  giving  it  to  the  Calf ; soon  as  the  Cow  begins  to  go  dry,  and  the 
Calf  grows  Strong,  they  mark  them,  if  they  are  Males  they  cut  them,  and 
let  them  go  into  the  Wood.  Every  Year  in  September  and  October  they 
drive  up  the  Market  Steers,  that  are  fat  in  October,  but  I am  sure  they  are 

* Extracts  of  Letters  from  an  Officer  (London,  1755). 
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not  so  in  May,  June  and  July;  they  reckon  that  out  of  100  Head  of  Cattle 
they  can  kill  about  10  or  12  steers,  and  four  or  five  Cows  a year;  so  they 
reckon  that  a Cow-Pen  for  eve^  100  Head  of  Cattle  brings  about  40  pounds 
Sterling  per  Year.  The  Keepers  live  chiefly  upon  Milk,  for  out  of  their  Vast 
Herds,  they  do  condescend  to  tame  Cows  enough  to  keep  their  Family  in 
Milk,  Whey,  Curds,  Cheese  and  Butter;  they  also  have  Flesh  in  Abundance 
such  as  it  is,  for  they  eat  the  old  Cows  and  lean  Calves  that  are  like  to  die. 
The  Cow-Pen  Men  are  hardy  People,  are  almost  continually  on  Horseback, 
being  obliged  to  know  the  Haunts  of  their  Cattle. 

“ ‘You  see,  Sir,  what  a wild  set  of  Creatures  Our  English  Men  grow  into, 
when  they  lost  Society,  and  it  is  surprising  to  think  how  many  Advantages 
they  throw  away,  which  our  industrious  Country-Men  would  be  glad  of : Out 
of  many  hundred  Cows  they  will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  milking 
more  than  will  maintain  their  Family.’  ” 


II. 

The  Early  Practice  of  Driving  Stock  to  Market  on  Foot. 

The  following  sketch,  also  taken  from  Hulbert’s  “The  Paths  of  Inland  Com- 
merce,” pages  123,  124,  gives  some  idea  of  the  intense  activity  on  the  Cum- 
berland Road  when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory  as  an  artery  of  commerce 
before  the  rise  of  railroads: 

“Although  the  freight  and  express  traffic  of  those  days  lacked  the  pictur- 
esqueness of  the  passenger  coaches,  nothing  illustrates  so  conclusively  what 
the  great  road  meant  to  an  awakening  West  as  the  long  lines  of  heavy  Con- 
estogas and  rattling  express  wagons  which  raced  at  unprecedented  speed  across 
hill  and  vale.  Searight,  the  local  historian  of  the  road,  describes  these  large, 
broad-wheeled  wagons  covered  with  white  canvas  as  ‘visible  all  the  day  long, 
at  every  point,  making  the  highway  look  more  like  a leading  avenue  of  a 
great  city  than  a road  through  rural  districts.  ...  I have  staid  over  night 
with  William  Cheets  on  Nigger  (Negro)  mountain  when  there  were  about 
thirty  six-horse  teams  in  the  wagon  yard,  a hundred  Kentucky  mules  in  an 
adjoining  lot,  a thousand  hogs  in  their  enclosures,  and  as  many  fat  cattle  in 
adjoining  fields.  The  music  made  by  this  large  number  of  hogs  eating  corn 
on  a frosty  night  I shall  never  forget.  After  supper  and  attention  to  the 
teams,  the  wagoners  would  gather  in  the  barroom  and  listen  to  the  music  on 
the  violin  furnished  by  one  of  their  fellows,  have  a Virginia  hoedown,  sing- 
songs, tell  anecdotes,  and  hear  the  experiences  of  drivers  and  drovers  from  all 
points  of  the  road,  and,  when  it  was  all  over,  unroll  their  beds,  lay  them  down 
on  the  floor  before  the  barroom  fire  side  by  side,  and  sleep  with  their  feet 
near  the  blaze  as  soundly  as  under  the  parental  roof.’  ” 

III. 

Driving  Cattle  From  Texas  to  Iowa,  1866. 

The  following  extracts  from  George  C.  Duffield’s  diary,  published  by  W.  W. 
Baldwin  in  “The  Annals  of  IowTa,”  April,  1924  (vol.  XIV),  pages  243-262,  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  hardships  endured  and  the  nature  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  “long  drive”: 

(Apr.)  29.  Settled  up  & reed  last  cattle  started  in  evening  from  Salt  Creek 
& travelled  5 miles  to  Alexanders  gap  between  Colorado  & Brazos. 

30  Mo.  All  well  in  my  Herd  Travelled  through  Pansgath  & to  Bennett 
Creek  18  miles. 

May  1st.  Travelled  10  miles  to  Corryell  co  Big  Stampede  lost  200  head  of 
cattle. 

2ond.  Spent  the  da}7  hunting  & found  but  25  Head  it  has  been  Raining  for 
three  days  these  are  dark  days  for  me. 
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3rd.  day  Spent  in  hunting  cattle  found  23  hard  rain  and  wind  lots  of 
trouble. 

4th.  Continued  the  hunt  found  40  head  day  pleasant  Sun  shone  once 
more.  Heard  that  the  other  Herd  has  stampeded  & lost  over  200. 

5.  Cloudy  damp  Morning  rode  16  miles  & 'back  to  see  the  other  Boys 
found  them  in  trouble  with  cattle  all  scattered  over  the  country. 

6th.  Started  once  More  on  My  journey  left  Cow  House  River  & got  to 
Leon  crossed  & camped  in  prairie  5 miles  north  of  River  dark  & Gloomey 
night  hard  rain  Stampeded  & lost  200  head  of  cattle  (Milts  Herd). 

7th.  Hunt  cattle  is  the  order  of  the  day — found  most  of  our  Cattle  & drove 
12  miles  & camped  on  a large  creek  in  Bosque  Co. 

8th.  All  3 heards  are  up  & ready  to  travel  off  together  for  the  first  time 
travelled  6 miles  rain  pouring  down  in  torrents  & here  we  are  on  the  banks 
of  a creek  with  10  or  12  ft  water  & raising  crossed  at  4 Oclock  & crossed  into 
the  Bosque  Bottom  found  it  20  ft  deep  Ran  my  Horse  into  a ditch  & got 
my  Knee  badly  sprained — 15  Miles. 

9th.  Still  dark  & gloomy  River  up  everything  looks  Blue  to  me  no  cross- 
ing to  day  cattle  behaved  well. 

10th.  Crossed  Bosque  at  Maridian  & travelled  to  Brazos  River  & find  it 
very  high  14  Miles  Pleasant  Day. 

11th.  Beautiful  warm  day  lay  in  camp  waiting  on  R Rode  3 Miles  to 
Kimbleville  & back,  viewed  River  & Killed  Beefe. 

12th.  Lay  around  camp  visited  River  & went  Bathing. 

13th.  Big  Thunder  Storm  last  night  Stampede  lost  100  Beeves  hunted  all 
day  found  50  all  tired.  Every  thing  discouraging. 

14th.  Concluded  to  cross  Brazos  swam  our  cattle  & Horses  & built  Raft 
& Rafter  our  provisions  & blankets  &c  over  Swam  River  with  rope  & then 
hauled  wagon  over  Lost  Most  of  our  Kitchen  furniture  such  as  camp  Kittles 
Coffee  Pots  Cups  Plates  Canteens  &c  &c. 

15.  back  at  River  bringing  up  wagon  Hunting  Oxen  & other  lost  property. 
Rain  poured  down  for  one  Hour.  It  does  nothing  but  rain  got  all  our  traps 
together  that  was  not  lost  & thought  we  were  ready  for  off  dark  rainy  night 
cattle  all  left  us  & in  morning  not  one  Beef  to  be  seen. 

16th.  Hunt  Beeves  is  the  word — all  Hands  discouraged.  & are  determined 
to  go  200  Beeves  out  & nothing  to  eat. 

17th.  No  Breakfast  pack  & off  is  the  order,  all  Hands  gave  the  Brazos 
one  good  harty  dam  & started  for  Buchanan  travelled  10  miles  & camped 
found  50  Beeves  (nothing  to  eat. 

18th.  Every  thing  gloomey  four  best  hands  left  us  got  to  Buchanon  at 
noon  & to  Rock  Creek  in  Johnston  Co  distance  14th. 

19th.  Travelled  6 Miles  to  Mr.  Bs  Ranch  & Camped  to  wait  for  some  of 
the  other  party  to  come  up  bought  some  flour  & meat  two  pleasant  days 
Killed  Beefe. 

20th.  Rain  poured  down  for  two  hours  Ground  in  a flood  Creeks  up — 
Hands  leaving  Gloomey  times  as  ever  I saw  drove  8 miles  with  5 hands 
(359  head)  passed  the  night  6 miles  S.  W.  from  Fort  Worth  in  Parker  Co. 

21st.  drove  6 miles  & crossed  clear  fork  of  Trinity  in  Tarrant  Co  Other 
Herd  came  up  divided  all  the  cattle  into  two  herds.  & divided  Hands. 

22nd.  This  day  has  been  spent  in  crossing  the  West  Trinity  & a hard  & 
long  to  be  remembered  day  to  me  we  swam  our  cattle  & Horses  I swam  it 
5 times  upset  our  wagon  in  River  & lost  Many  of  our  cooking  utensils  again 
drove  3 miles  & camped. 

23rd.  Travelled  10  Miles  over  a beautiful  Prairie  country  such  as  I ex- 
pected to  see  before  I came  here  stopped  for  dinner  on  Henrietta  Creek  & 
then  on  to  Elisabeth  Town  & creek  & stopped  for  the  night — Hard  rain  that 
night  & cattle  behaved  very  bad — ran  all  night — was  on  my  Horse  the  whole 
night  & it  raining  hard. 
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24th.  Glad  to  see  Morning  come  counted  & found  we  had  lost  none  for 
the  first  time — feel  very  bad.  travelled  14  miles  crossed  Denton  Creek. 

25.  Travelled  across  Clear  fork  & Elm  fork  of  Trinity  passed  through  cross 
Timbers  Passed  the  town  of  Denton  County  seat  of  Denton  & camped  one 
Mile  from  Pilot  Point  Traveled  20  me  (Lost  my  Knife  today). 

26th.  Passed  through  Pilot  Point  & travelled  through  a high  rolling 
Prairie  country — some  fine  wheat  fields — wheat. is  ripe  & being  Harvested — 14 
miles 

27th.  drove  over  Prairie  road  & passed  some  fine  fields  of  wheat  came  in 
sight  of  Sherman  in  Grason  Co  13  miles. 

28.  Cold  Morning  wind  blowing  & all  hands  shivering  are  within  12  Miles 
of  Red  River  moved  up  6 Miles. 

29th.  Moved  up  to  River  & after  many  difficulties  got  all  my  Drove  over 
but  100. 

30th.  worked  in  River  all  day  & 50  Beeves  on  this  side  of  River  yet — am 
still  in  Texas. 

31st.  Swimming  cattle  is  the  order  We  worked  all  day  in  the  River  & at 
dusk  got  the  last  Beefe  over — & am  now  out  of  Texas — This  day  will  long  be 
remembered  by  me — There  was  one  of  our  party  Drowned  to  day  (Mr  Carr) 
& several  narrow  escapes  & I among  the  no. 

June  (l)st.  Stampede  last  night  among  6 droves  & a general  mix  up  and 
loss  of  Beeves.  Hunt  Cattle  again  Men  all  tired  & want  to  leave,  am  in  the 
Indian  country  am  annoyed  by  them  believe  they  scare  the  Cattle  to  get 
pay  to  collect  them — Spent  the  day  in  separating  Beeves  & Hunting — Two 
men  and  Bunch  Beeves  lost — Many  Men  in  trouble.  Horses  all  give  out  & 
Men  refused  to  do  anything. 

2ond.  Hard  rain  & wind  Storm  Beeves  ran  & had  to  be  on  Horse  back  all 
night  Awful  night,  wet  all  night  clear  bright  morning.  Men  still  lost  quit 
the  Beeves  & go  to  Hunting  Men  is  the  word — 4 P.  M.  Found  our  men  with 
Indian  guide  & 195  Beeves  14  miles  from  camp,  allmost  starved  not  having 
had  a bite  to  eat  for  60  hours  got  to  camp  about  12  M Tired. 

3rd.  Dividing  cattle  & seperating  is  the  order  of  the  day.  4 Oclock  all 
tired  & Ponies  give  out.  through  dividing  & have  counted  & found  ourselves 
minus  55  Beeves. 

4th.  Concluded  to  start  the  Hurd  & leave  men  to  hunt  with  others  who 
have  lost  Beeves  crossed  Blue  River  & camped  13  Miles  further  on  our  way 
Indians  very  troublesome. 

5th.  Oh!  what  a night — Thunder  Lightning  & rain — we  followed  our  Beeves 
all  night  as  they  wandered  about — put  them  on  the  road  at  day  break  found 
90  Beeves  of  an  other  mans  Herd  travelled  18  Miles  over  the  worst  road  I 
ever  saw  & come  to  Boggy  Depot  & crossed  4 Rivers  It  is  well  Known  by 
that  name  We  hauled  cattle  out  of  the  Mud  with  oxen  half  the  day 

6th.  Cattle  Behaved  well  More  Boggy  roads  & trouble  miring  stock 
travelled  12  miles  & found  the  other  herd  in  trouble  50  Beeves  lost 

7th.  last  night  was  dark  & gloomy  but  no  rain  We  are  now  in  the  Chicka- 
saw Mountains  in  the  Indian  Territory  Crossed  Limestone  another  bad  creek 
& camped  in  Mountains. 

8th.  travelled  4 Miles  & camped  for  the  day  to  wait  for  12  Beeves  that  is 
in  another  Heard,  this  is  another  gloomev  evening  & I tremble  for  the  result 
of  this  night — Thunder  & rain  all  night  was  in  the  saddle  until  day  light  am 
almost  dead  for  sleep. 

9th.  Travelled  12  Miles  crossed  a large  Creek  & camped  in  Prairie  Two 
men  came  up  with  us  and  agreed  to  go  with  us  got  to  sleep  all  night. 

10th.  Feel  much  refreshed  this  morning  & am  ready  for  the  duties  of  the 
day  crossed  Elk  & Canion  Creeks  & camped  near  S.  Fork  of  Canadian. 

11th.  crossed  both  south  & north  Canadian  Rivers  travelled  21  miles 
through  a very  muddy  brushy  road  & camped  on  the  large  Prairie. 
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12th.  Hard  Rain  & Wind  Big  stampede  & here  we  are  among  the  Indians 
with  150  head  of  Cattle  gone  hunted  all  day  & the  Rain  pouring  down  with 
but  poor  success  Dark  days  are  these  to  me  Nothing  but  Bread  & Coffee 
Hands  all  Growling  & Swearing — every  thing  wet  & cold  Beeves  gone  rode 
all  day  & gathered  all  but  35  Mixed  with  8 other  Herds  Last  Night  5000 
Beeves  stampeded  at  this  place  & a general  mix  up  was  the  result. 

13th.  finished  seperating  our  Cattle  & moved  up  4 miles.  Very  warm  day — 

14th.  Last  night  there  was  a terrible  storm  . Rain  poured  in  torrents  all 
night  & up  to  12  M today  our  Beeves  left  us  in  the  night  but  for  once  on  the 
whole  trip  we  found  them  all  together  near  camp  at  day  break,  all  the  other 
droves  as  far  as  I can  hear  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds  our  Other  Herd 
was  all  gone.  We  are  now  25  Miles  from  Ark  River  & it  is  Very  High  we 
are  water  bound  by  two  creeks  & but  Beef  and  Flour  to  eat.  am  not  Home- 
sick but  Heart  sick. 

15th.  Beautiful  warm  day  makes  us  all  feel  thankful  for  some  sun  shine. 
Beeves  behaved  well.  Are  camped  at  the  old  site  of  Honey  Springs  where  a 
great  Battle  took  place  between  the  Confederates  Indians  & Federals  there 
is  no  part  of  a House  left.  The  other  Herd  are  still  out  50  Beeves  are  still 
water  bound  & time  moves  slow. 

16.  Last  night  was  a dark  Gloomey  night  we  made  it  all  right  to  day  it  is  rain- 
ing & we  have  crossed  Honey  creek  & am  informed  that  there  is  another  creek 
6 miles  ahead  swimming  twelve  o clock  to  day  it  rained  one  Hour  so  hard 
that  a creek  close  by  rose  20  ft  in  the  afternoon,  all  wet. 

17th.  Beautiful  clear  night  & this  morning  I went  on  guard  so  cold  that 
my  teeth  chattered  the  day  is  nice  & clear.  We  are  now  within  10  Miles  of 
Arkansas  River  & it  is  Reported  from  3 to  6 Miles  wide.  We  moved  up  2 
miles  this  Morning  & have  gone  into  camp  for  an  indefinite  period  with  nothing 
but  flour  & Beef  to  live  on  & no  better  prospect. 

(July)  8th.  Last  night  was  another  of  those  nights  that  try  a man  it 
thundered  & Lightened  all  night  & rained  one  hard  rain  we  stuck  to  our 
Beeves  all  right  but  could  hear  others  in  trouble,  rode  round  all  day  with 
the  cattle. 

9th.  Still  cloudy  followed  a man  that  drove  off  one  of  My  Beeves  & got 
him.  Other  Herd  came  up  & went  on.  it  camped  1 V>  Miles  from  us  & that 
night  at  9 O clock  it  stampeded  & ran  one  Mile  & over,  the  next  Morning. 

10th.  the  Boys  are  hunting  cattle  & at  noon  they  claim  they  have  them 
all — We  Moved  up  12  Miles  & camped  2 Miles  from  Baxter  Springs  we  are 
now  on  the  Quaw  Paws  land  & have  moved  off  the  Shawnees  land  (were 
ordered  off  hard  rain  today. 

11th.  are  camped  near  Spring  River  Wharton  got  back  from  Ft.  Scott 
with  the  information  that  all  our  letters  have  been  sent  to  the  dead  letter 
office  Very  warm  Herded  all  day. 

12th.  Went  to  Baxter  heard  of  my  Poney  very  warm  looks  like  rain. 

13.  Went  to  Baxter  & on  to  the  other  Camp.  Found  my  Poney  & re- 
turned to  camp.  We  killed  a beefe  this  Morning  by  the  persuasion  of  Indians 
& after  we  had  it  Butchered  they  would  not  buy  it  & we  had  to  give  it  to 
them. 

14.  Hirded  alone  until  4 o clock  when  our  partners  Cantwell  & Cline  came 
to  our  camp. 

15th.  went  to  other  camp  & spent  the  day  with  the  Boys  Ray  came  to 
our  camp  in  evening. 

16  3 Horses  gone  & hunt  is  the  order  of  Morning  Horse  found  & all  right 
went  to  see  Ray  & other  boys  at  Baxter  Springs  spent  the  day  buying  horse 
& arranging  things. 

17th.  Spent  the  day  with  Ray  & others  at  Baxter. 
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18th.  Spent  the  day  trying  to  settle  up  with  partners  preparitory  to  starting 
around  Kansas  to  get  Home  Horse  stolen  last  night. 


25th.  We  left  the  Beefe  Road  & started  due  west  across  the  wide  Prairie 
in  the  Indian  Nation  to  try  to  go  around  Kansas  & strike  Iowa.  I have  490 
Beeves  travelled  about  11  Miles. 


(Aug.)  24th.  Travelled  15  Miles  & Crossed  Caw  (Kansas)  River  at  St. 
Marys  Mission  or  St.  Marys — find  a R.  Road  completed  from  Kansas  City  to 
Waubonsee  near  Ft.  Riley,  good  country  no  timber. 

25th.  Travelled  15  Miles  in  Potawatomy  Nation  & camped  on  a Beautiful 
creek  Look  like  rain. 

Aug.  26.  Traveled  3 Miles  which  took  us  out  of  Potawatomie  nation  into 
Nimehah  Co  & through  the  Town  of  America  are  within  28  Miles  of  Nebraska, 
think  there  is  some  hope  for  reaching  Iowa  yet.  Grass  Poor  saw  a Meeting 
House  yesterday. 

27.  am  on  herd.  Very  foggy  morning  Travelled  through  the  Town  of 
Lincoln  & camped  near  the  very  Pretty  little  villiage  of  Senica  in  Nemakah 
Co  very  fine  Spring  here. 

28th.  crossed  the  Nimahah  & travelled  by  some  fine  farms  & stopped  for 
dinner  8 miles  from  Senica  & 4 miles  from  Nebraska  line  Think  I see  a show- 
ing to  get  home  some  day  yet  have  travelled  2 miles  since  dinner  & have 
stopped  to  let  the  cattle  graze  while  I set  her  writing  I can  see  over  into 
Nebraska  & expect  to  get  there  in  one  hour  from  this  time — (did  so). 

29th.  Travelled  down  the  Nemehah  crossing  it  twice  each  time  at  a Mill 
stopped  for  the  night  one  mile  from  Table  Rock  a Town  we  got  our  cattle 
scattered  in  the  Bottoms  & had  great  trouble  in  getting  them  out. 

30th.  Dark  Morning  looks  like  rain  I am  setting  on  a steep  mountain 
side  watching  the  cattle  while  the  Boys  are  eating  their  Breakfasts.  Cloudy 
day  crossed  another  Nemahah  & stopped  for  the  night  30  miles  from  N City. 

31st.  Last  night  was  one  of  those  old  fashioned  rainy  stormey  thundering 
nights  just  such  as  we  used  to  have  in  Texas  was  up  with  the  cattle  all  night 
They  travelled  where  they  pleased  but  we  stuck  too  them  until  morning. 
Today  we  crossed  Big  Muddy  & camped  on  North  fork  of  Nimehah  It  com- 
menced raining  at  dark  & rained  all  night  was  up  with  cattle  until  midnight 
& then  went  to  bed  found  them  all  in  the  morning. 

Sept  1st.  Moved  the  herd  up  to  within  5 miles  of  Nebraska  City — & went 
to  Town  took  a good  look  over  into  Iowa  got  my  dinner  & no  tidings  from 
Ray  & returned  to  camp  prospects  of  more  rain  This  is  a fine  country  with- 
out timber. 

IV. 

The  Texas  Longhorn. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  of  F.  R.  Waters,  secretary  of  the  Drum- 
Standish  Commission  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  dated  February  22,  1922, 
and  addressed  to  T.  F.  Doran,  is  quoted  in  the  “Kansas  State  Historical  Col- 
lection,” vol.  XV,  499.  It  gives  some  idea  of  the  great  length  of  the  horns  of 
the  Texas  cattle : 

“The  average  length  of  Texas  horns  of  the  early  days  was  from  five  and  a 
half  to  six  feet.  We  have  two  in  our  office  that  measure  six  feet  one  and  one- 
half  inches  and  six  feet  one  inch  and  there  are  two  pairs  hanging  in  the  Hoof 
and  Horn  Club,  in  this  building,  that  measure  seven  feet  ten  inches  and  eight 
feet  four  inches,  but ’they  are  exceptionally  long.  The  old  time  Texas  'ranger' 
was  about  fifty-fifty  on  horns  and  the  rest  of  him.  I can  remember  twenty- 
odd  years  ago,  when  these  Texas  cattle  came  to  market  it  was  no  easy  task 
to  unload  them  on  account  of  the  long  horns.” 
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V. 

Cowboy  Songs. 

Of  the  songs  used  on  the  cow  trail,  perhaps  the  most  popular  were  “Sam 
Bass,”  “Mustang  Gray,”  “The  Dying  Cowboy,”  and  “When  You  and  I Were 
Young,  Maggie.”  Siringo  tells  of  a trip  up  the  trail  in  1876  when  about  twenty 
herds  were  camped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Red  river  waiting  for  the  flood 
to  recede  so  that  a crossing  could  be  made.  He  said  that  at  night  the  air  rang 
with  the  voices  of  the  singing  cowboys.  Siringo : “A  Lone  Star  Cowboy,”  44. 

SAM  BASS. 

Sam  Bass  was  born  in  Indiana;  it  was  his  native  home, 

And  at  the  age  of  seventeen  young  Sam  began  to  roam. 

Sam  first  came  out  to  Texas  a cowboy  for  to  be — 

A kinder  hearted  fellow  you  seldom  ever  see. 


Sam  left  the  Collins  ranch  in  the  merry  month  of  May 
With  a herd  of  Texas  cattle  the  Black  Hills  for  to  see; 

Sold  out  in  Custer  City  and  then  got  on  a spree — 

A harder  set  of  cowboys  you  seldom  ever  see. 

On  their  way  back  to  Texas  they  robbed  the  U.  P.  train, 

And  then  they  split  in  couples  and  started  out  again. 

Joe  Collins  and  his  partner  were  overtaken  soon; 

With  all  their  hard-earned  money  they  had  to  meet  their  doom. 

Sam  made  it  back  to  Texas  all  right  side  up  with  care; 

Rode  into  the  town  of  Denton,  with  all  his  friends  to  share. 
Sam’s  life  was  short  in  Texas ; three  robberies  did  he  do — 

He  robbed  all  the  passenger,  mail  and  express  cars  too. 


Sam  met  his  fate  at  Round  Rock  July  the  twenty-first. 

They  pierced  poor  Sam  with  rifle  balls  and  emptied  out  his  purse. 
Poor  Sam  is  a corpse  and  six  feet  under  clay, 

And  Jackson’s  in  the  bushes  trying  to  get  away. 


MUSTANG  GRAY. 

There  was  once  a noble  ranger; 

They  called  him  Mustang  Gray ; 

He  left  his  home  when  but  a youth — 
Went  ranging  far  away. 

But  he’ll  go  no  more  a-ranging, 

The  savage  to  affright ; 

He  has  heard  his  last  warwhoop, 

And  fought  his  last  fight. 

He  ne’er  would  sleep  within  a tent ; 
No  comforts  would  he  know ; 

But  like  a brave  old  Tex-i-an, 
A-ranging  he  did  go. 

Once  he  was  taken  prisoner, 

Bound  in  chains  upon  the  way; 

He  wore  a yoke  of  bondage 
Through  the  streets  of  Monterey. 

A senorita  loved  him, 

And  followed  by  his  side; 

She  opened  the  gates  and  gave  to  him 
Her  father’s  steed  to  ride. 
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God  bless  the  senorita, 

The  belle  of  Monterey ; 

She  opened  wide  the  prison  door 
And  let  him  ride  away. 

And  when  this  veteran’s  life  was  spent, 

It  was  his  last  command 
To  bury  him  on  Texas  soil 
On  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande; 

And  there  the  lonely  traveler, 

When  passing  by  his  grave, 

Will  shed  a farewell  tear 
O’er  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

THE  DYING  COWBOY. 

“Oh,  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie,” 

Those  words  came  slow  and  mournfully 
From  the  pallid  lips  of  a youth  that  lay 
On  his  dying  couch  at  the  close  of  day. 

He  had  wasted  and  pined  till  o’er  his  brow 
Death’s  shadows  fast  were  drawing  now; 

He  had  thought  of  home  and  loved  ones  nigh, 
As  the  cowboys  gathered  to  see  him  die. 

‘I  have  always  wished  to  be  laid,  when  I died, 

In  the  old  churchyard  on  the  green  hillside ; 

By  the  grave  of  my  father,  oh,  let  my  grave  be ; 
Oh,  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

“I  wish  to  be  laid  where  a mother’s  care 
And  a sister’s  tear  can  mingle  there 
Where  friends  can  come  and  weep  o’er  me; 

Oh,  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie.” 


The  following  songs  are  probably  of  a more  recent  origin  than  the  ones  just 
quoted.  They  are.  however,  of  the  same  nature.  All  these  songs  reflect  the 
wild,  lonely  life  of  the  cowboys. 

THE  JOLLY  COWBOY. 


When  the  threatening  clouds  do  gather  and  herded  lightnings  flash, 
And  heavy  drops  spatter,  and  rolling  thunders  crash ; 

What  keeps  the  herd  from  running,  stampeding  far  and  wide? 

The  cowboy’s  long,  low  whistle,  and  singing  by  their  side. 


THE  COWBOY’S  DREAM 

Last  night  as  I lay  on  the  prairie. 

And  looked  at  the  stars  in  the  sky, 

I wondered  if  ever  a cowboy 
Would  drift  to  that  sweet  by  and  by. 

I hear  there’s  to  be  a grand  round-up 
Where  cowboys  with  others  must  stand, 
To  be  cut  out  by  the  riders  of  judgment 
Who  are  posted  and  know  all  brands. 
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The  trail  to  that  great  mystic  region 
Is  narrow  and  dim,  so  they  say ; 

While  the  one  that  leads  down  to  perdition 
Is  posted  and  blazed  all  the  way. 


I wonder  if  ever  a cowboy 

Stood  ready  for  that  judgment  day, 

And  could  say  to  the  Boss  of  the  Riders, 

“I’m  ready,  come,  drive  me  away.” 

A COWBOY  TOAST. 

(James  Barton  Adams.) 

Here’s  to  the  passing  cowboy,  the  plowman’s  pioneer ; 

His  home,  the  boundless  mesa,  he  of  any  man  the  peer; 

Around  his  wide  sombrero  was  stretched  the  rattler’s  hide, 

His  bridle  sporting  conchas,  his  lasso  at  his  side. 

All  day  he  roams  the  prairies,  at  night  he  with  the  stars, 

Kept  vigil  o’er  thousands  held  by  neither  posts  nor  bars, 

With  never  a diversion  in  all  the  lonesome  land 
But  cattle,  cattle,  cattle,  and  sun  and  sage  and  sand. 

Sometimes  the  hoot  owl  hailed  him,  when  scudding  through  the  flat. 
And  prairie  dogs  would  sauce  him,  as  at  their  doors  they  sat ; 

The  rattler  hissed  its  warning  when  near  its  haunts  he  trod, 

Some  Texas  steer  pursuing  o’er  the  pathless  waste  of  sod. 

With  lasso,  quirt,  and  colter  the  cowboy  knew  his  skill ; 

They  pass  with  him  to  history  and  naught  their  place  can  fill ; 

While  bold  broncho  rider  ne’er  conned  a lesson  page, 

But  cattle,  cattle,  cattle,  and  sun  and  sand  and  sage. 

And  oh ! the  long  night  watches,  with  terror  in  the  skies ! 

When  lightning  played  and  mocked  him  till  blinded  were  his  eyes ; 
When  raged  the  storm  around  him,  and  fear  was  in  his  heart, 

Lest  panic-stricken  leaders  might  make  the  whole  herd  start. 

That  meant  a death  for  many,  perhaps  a wild  stampede, 

When  none  could  stem  the  fury  of  the  cattle  in  the  lead ; 

Ah,  then  life  seemed  so  little  and  death  so  very  near — 

With  cattle,  cattle,  cattle,  and  darkness  everywhere. 

Then  quaff  with  me  a bumper  of  water,  clear  and  pure. 

To  the  memory  of  the  cowboy  whose  fame  will  e’er  endure 
From  the  Llano  Estacado  to  Dakota’s  distant  sands, 

Where  were  herded  countless  thousands  in  the  day  of  fenceless  lands. 
Let  us  rear  for  him  an  altar  in  the  Temple  of  the  Brave, 

And  weave  of  Texas  grasses  a garland  for  his  grave; 

And  offer  him  a guerdon  for  the  work  that  he  has  done 
With  cattle,  cattle,  cattle,  and  sage  and  sand  and  sun. 

THE  OLD  COWMAN. 

I rode  across  a valley  range 
I hadn’t  seen  for  years; 

The  trail  was  all  so  spoilt  and  strange 
It  nearly  fetched  the  tears. 

I had  to  let  ten  fences  down — 

(The  fussy  lanes  ran  wrong) 

And  each  new  line  would  make  me  frown 
And  hum  a mournin’  song. 
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Oh,  its  squeak!  squeak!  squeak! 

Hear  ’em  stretchin’  the  wire! 

The  nester  brand  is  on  the  land ; 

I reckon  I’ll  retire, 

While  Progress  toots  her  brassy  horn 
And  makes  her  motor  buzz ; 

I thank  the  Lord  I wasn’t  born 
No  later  than  I wuz! 

’Twas  good  to  live  when  all  the  sod, 
Without  no  fence  nor  fuss, 

Belonged  in  partnership  to  God, 

The  government  and  us. 
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LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  GEORGE  W.  BROWN, 

SOLDIER,  PIONEER,  SCOUT,  PLAINSMAN  AND  BUFFALO  HUNTER. 

Edited  by  William  E.  Conn  el  ley.  Secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

MY  HUNTING  and  scouting  was  mostly  west  of  Fort  Dodge  as  far  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  from  the  upper  Republican  river  to  the  panhandle 
in  Texas.  The  country  of  the  upper  Republican  was  mostly  barren  of  trees 
and  was  poor  pasturage.  The  lower  Republican  was  blessed  with  a wide  river 
bottom  well  supplied  with  timber,  mostly  cottonwood ; but  on  the  creeks  tribu- 
tary to  the  Republican  river  there  was  hardwood  timber  such  as  ash,  elm, 
walnut,  etc.  The  river  bottoms  had  excellent  grass,  which  afforded  pasturage 
for  immense  herds  of  buffalo.  Elk  were  also  found  in  this  section  in  large 
quantities.  The  upland  away  from  the  river  was  mostly  prairie  covered  with 
the  short  buffalo  grass,  and  when  I first  went  to  Fort  Dodge,  in  the  sixties,  it 
was  considered  of  no  use  for  agriculture.  Afterwards  it  became  valuable  crop 
land,  especially  for  raising  wheat.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  the  rail- 
roads build  into  this  country.  Then  came  the  actual  settlers,  who  took  up 
the  virgin  prairie  and  became  the  wealthy  farmers  of  the  present  time.  The 
larger  cities  of  to-day  followed  with  their  many  thousands  of  population,  not 
to  mention  the  thousands  of  smaller  cities  and  villages.  The  discovery  of 
coal  and  lead  and  also  the  immense  oil  fields  has  made  my  old  hunting  ground 
a very  wealthy  locality,  too  valuable  almost  for  the  extensive  pasturage  of 
domestic  cattle. 

My  name  is  George  W.  Brown.  I was  born  in  Newton  county,  Missouri, 
March  20,  1847.  My  father’s  name  was  Wilburn  Brown.  He  came  from  Ten- 
nessee, about  Jonesboro,  and  settled  in  southwest  Missouri  in  an  early  day. 
He  left  Newton  and  went  to  Barry  county,  Missouri,  about  two  months  after 
I was  bom,  and  lived  there  until  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  My  father 
was  a Union  man,  therefore  we  moved  to  Illinois,  traveling  with  General 
Siegel’s  command,  after  the  battle  of  Wilson  Creek,  where  General  Lyon  was 
killed.  We  crossed  the  river  on  a ferryboat  at  St.  Louis.  We  had  some  rela- 
tives living  fifty  miles  east  of  that  point  in  Bond  county.  Upon  arriving  there 
we  rented  a farm,  living  on  it  till  December  22,  1863,  when  I joined  the  Union 
army,  Capt.  James  K.  McLean’s  company,  third  regiment  volunteer  cavalry, 
enlisting  for  a term  of  three  years  or  during  the  war.  We  were  sent  to  Camp 
Butler,  seven  miles  east  of  Springfield,  where  we  were  mustered  into  the  service 
and  where  we  drew  our  first  clothes.  We  remained  there  a few  days,  when 
we  were  sent  down  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  Cairo.  From  there  we 
went  on  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river  by  steamer,  thence  up  that 
river  to  Pine  Bluff.  From  there  we  took  it  afoot  to  Little  Rock.  The  com- 
pany I was  assigned  to  was  already  there.  It  was  General  Steele’s  escort. 
General  Steele’s  command  went  from  Little  Rock  to  Camden,  Ark.  We  had 
quite  a fight  at  Camden;  the  “rebs”  were  a little  too  much  for  us  and  we 
retreated.  On  our  way  back  to  Little  Rock  we  had  a hard  fight  on  the  Saline 
river.  We  fared  pretty  hard  till  we  got  to  Little  Rock,  as  there  was  very  little 
to  eat.  There  had  been  much  rain  and  the  roads  were  very  bad.  We  finally 
reached  Little  Rock.  We  hadn’t  been  there  very  long  till  I became  sick  and 
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had  to  go  to  the  hospital.  I was  in  the  hospital  about  a month  and  came  very 
near  dying.  I finally  got  better  and  was  sent  back  to  the  company.  When  I 
got  there  I found  that  the  regiment  had  left  and  gone  to  Memphis.  I took 
a steamer  and  went  up  to  Memphis.  My  company  was  stationed  there  when 
Forrest  made  the  dash  into  Memphis,  but  that  was  before  I got  there.  Our 
company  was  ordered  to  Nashville.  We  were  stationed  there  at  the  time  Gen- 
eral Hood  made  his  raid  on  that  city.  We  had  a battle  there  and  quite  a few 
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of  our  boys  were  killed.  General  Thomas  was  in  command  of  the  Union  army. 
We  followed  the  enemy  to  Franklin;  here  we  had  a hard  fight.  The  enemy 
retreated  to  Eaveport,  Miss.  General  Lee  surrendered  soon  after  that  and 
peace  was  declared.  It  was  not  long  until  we  heard  that  Lincoln  was  killed. 
We  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  we  drew  horses  for  a northern  trip  up  the  river 
to  Fort  Snelling,  twelve  miles  out  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.  About  a month  later 
we  went  to  Devil’s  Lake,  in  North  Dakota,  crossing  Red  river  at  George- 
town. We  were  sent  up  there  against  the  Indians,  Sioux  and  Cheyennes,  but 
we  never  saw  a hostile  Indian.  The  regiment  was  divided  there,  one-half 
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going  across  the  country  to  Fort  Benton,  Mont.  We  saw  many  buffalo,  but 
no  hostile  Indians.  The  other  half,  including  myself,  remained  at  Devil’s 
Lake  till  the  return  of  the  others,  some  two  weeks  after  departure.  While 
the  boys  were  off  on  the  trip  to  Fort  Benton  the  others  were  fishing  in  Devil’s 
Lake  with  very  good  success,  taking  pickerel  and  catfish  mostly.  We  could 
see  elk  and  antelope  nearly  any  time.  One  day  our  Indian  scouts  were  run- 
ning a bunch  of  elk,  and  one  elk  ran  right  through  our  lines.  Almost  every 
man  in  the  regiment  shot  at  this  elk.  It  ran  about  two  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  regiment  and  fell  dead.  Three  bullets  had  penetrated  its  body.  Some 
two  weeks  after  the  return  of  the  boys  from  Fort  Benton  we  started  on  the 
return  to  Fort  Snelling.  I must  say  our  route  was  through  a very  pretty 
country.  I saw  nice  level  prairie  which  had  never  been  traveled  over  much 
by  white  people.  There  were  no  wagon  roads  in  that  country.  Once  in  a 
while  we  could  look  away  off  and  see  a bunch  of  timber,  and  when  we  reached 
it  we  always  found  a nice  lake  in  its  midst.  These  lakes  were  full  of  fish. 
These  bodies  of  water  were  unlike  western  Kansas  lakes,  being  living  waters 
fed  by  springs,  while  the  latter  were  fed  by  rainfall. 

We  arrived  at  Fort  Snelling  in  October,  1865,  and  after  a short  stay  were 
sent  to  Camp  Butler,  seven  miles  east  of  Springfield,  111.,  where  the  regiment 
was  mustered  out.  I returned  to  Greenville,  Bond  county,  where  I busied 
myself  for  the  next  three  years  at  farming. 

Now  I am  going  to  tell  you  why  I came  west  in  1868.  My  uncle,  Henry 
Stinnett,  and  his  brother,  William  Stinnett,  had  crossed  the  plains  when  I was 
a small  boy.  They  returned  from  California  in  about  three  years,  and,  like 
other  frontiersmen,  had  had  many  adventures.  Often  they  would  sit  up  till 
twelve  o’clock  at  night  telling  stories  of  the  western  plains.  They  told  of 
the  game  there  abounding.  I was  so  charmed  that  I resolved  that  when  I was 
grown  to  manhood  I,  too,  would  go  out  there  in  the  Great  American  Desert,  as 
the  west  was  called  in  those  days.  In  the  spring  of  1868  I was  employed  by 
a man  named  Charley  Turley,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Springfield,  near  a little 
town  called  Williamsville,  to  work  on  a farm,  but  I was  not  contented,  my 
whole  thought  being  centered  on  getting  away  and  into  the  midst  of  the 
western  desert.  About  the  middle  of  the  summer  I told  Mr.  Turley  I was 
going  to  quit,  but  that  I would  work  a week  longer  till  he  got  some  one  to 
take  my  place.  I got  the  hand  myself.  So  I quit  work  and  went  down  to 
Bond  county,  staying  there  for  a few  days  visiting  home  folks,  then  left  for 
St.  Louis,  taking  steamer  thence  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Then  I went  to  Law- 
rence, Kan.,  where  I worked  for  one  month  on  a farm  for  Aaron  Gladhart. 
Resuming  my  journey,  I reached  Junction  City,  Kan.,  and  was  soon  in  the 
employ  of  an  outfit  bound  for  Fort  Wallace,  to  haul  wood  for  the  government. 
Here  I had  my  first  workout  in  yoking  up  wild  Texas  steers  to  haul  the 
heavy-laden  wagon  train  through.  It  was  near  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
before  the  order  to  start  was  given.  None  of  the  outfit  of  bull  whackers  were 
seasoned  hands,  and  many  of  the  long-horned  steers  became  unyoked.  The 
boss  told  me  to  go  down  on  the  creek  and  drive  them  back.  I said,  “What 
will  I ride,  your  horse?”  He  said,  “You  can  go  down  and  drive  them  on  foot.” 
I said,  “I  can’t  drive  them  wild  steers  afoot,”  and  he  said,  “If  you  can’t  do 
that  you  can  quit,”  and  quit  I did.  This  bull  train  went  on  up  to  Fort  Wal- 
lace, and  on  the  first  trip  out  after  wood  seven  men  were  killed  by  Indians. 
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I often  thought  that  was  a quarrel  which  had  a most  fortunate  ending  for 
me.  I was  uncharitable  enough  to  hope  that  my  unreasonable  wagon  boss  was 
of  the  number  who  never  came  back. 

Well,  I continued  on  out  west  till  I reached  Abilene.  There  I found  one 
of  the  wickedest  towns  I ever  saw  in  my  life.  Abilene  was  the  point  at  this 
date,  September,  1868,  where  the  Texas  herds  reached  the  then  western  ter- 
minus of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  now  incorporated  into  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
system.  Thence  these  great  herds  were  distributed  to  the  markets  and  feeding 
zones  far  to  the  east.  I got  into  the  swim  of  these  activities  at  once,  working 
four  or  five  days  loading  cattle  cars.  A little  later  on,  when  not  very  busy, 
I took  a stroll  into  the  west  part  of  the  town.  There  I saw  some  little  animals 
running  around  in  a man’s  yard.  I asked  a man  what  those  little  things  were, 
and  he  answered,  “Prairie  dogs,”  adding,  “You  must  be  a tenderfoot.”  I told 
him  I was  just  from  Illinois;  but  ah  me,  it’s  many  the  prairie  dog  I’ve  seen 
since  that  day.  On  another  day,  while  there,  I met  a man  by  the  name  of 
Young,  and  he  said  to  me,  “What  are  you  doing  here?”  I told  him  I didn’t 
have  any  permanent  job.  He  then  said  he  was  camped  about  a mile  and  a 
half  north  of  town  on  a little  creek,  and  continued,  “Some  of  these  days  soon 
I’m  going  to  buy  a herd  of  cattle  and  I’ll  need  some  hands  to  drive  them  to 
Colorado.  I’ve  got  a little  team  of  mules  out  there,  and  if  you’ll  go  out  and 
stay  with  me  till  I buy  those  cattle  and  help  me  around  with  the  camp  work, 
I’ll  give  you  a job.”  I said,  “All  right,  I’ll  go  with  you.”  He  had  his  bed  in 
a covered  wagon  out  there,  and  the  first  night  we  went  in  there  to  go  to  bed  he 
pulled  out  and  showed  me  the  biggest  roll  of  money  I ever  saw  in  my  life. 
It  was  but  a few  days  till  he  bought  six  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  that  night 
when  we  went  to  bed  I said,  “Your  roll  is  not  quite  so  big  as  it  was.”  He  said, 
“No,  not  quite;  but  I ain’t  broke  yet,”  and  he  pulled  out  the  roll  and  showed 
it  to  me  again;  and  I could  see  very  little  difference  in  the  size,  and  this  is 
the  truth,  too.  I’ve  often  thought  what  short  work  those  Abilene  toughs  would 
have  made  of  us  had  they  only  known  of  this  money.  I’ve  wondered,  too, 
at  Mr.  Young’s  showing  such  a great  roll  to  me,  a total  stranger  to  him. 

Well,  it  was  only  a few  days  till  we  started  for  Colorado.  A man  named 
Owen  M.  Smith  bought  fifteen  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  the  Colorado  range, 
and,  merging  them  with  Youngs,  we  moved  them  out  on  the  long  hike  to- 
gether. Smith,,  being  a Texas  drover  of  ripe  experience,  and  Young  with  no 
cattle  lore  worth  mentioning,  was  installed  in  full  management  and  control. 
So  it  was  we  went  forward.  We  camped  one  night  on  the  bottom  opposite 
Fort  Larned  some  sixty-five  miles  east  of  Fort  Dodge.  The  next  morning  we 
received  orders  from  the  commandant  officer  at  the  fort  not  to  go  any  farther 
without  an  escort.  We  continued  there  for  three  days  as  a result,  but  got 
no  escort.  The  Indians  were  very  bad;  were  in  plain  sight,  encamped  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  Despairing  of  getting  an  escort,  and  contrary  to  orders, 
we  went  forward,  soon  reaching  Pawnee  Rock,  and  camping  a few  miles  beyond 
for  dinner.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  armed  bands  of  Indians  were  in 
constant  view,  passing  from  hilltop  to  hilltop  watching  for  a chance  to  attack 
or  stampede.  After  dinner  Smith  ascended  a sandhill  and  observed  a big  dust 
on  the  road  from  Fort  Dodge  to  Larned.  Rushing  down  he  said,  “I  believe 
we  will  be  attacked  by  the  Indians  in  a few  minutes.”  Grabbing  our  guns,  we 
took  post  awaiting  the  attack.  Soon  we  made  out  clearly  that  the  dust  was 
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caused  by  a column  of  soldiers,  and  oh,  how  glad  we  were.  The  captain  in 
command  divided  his  company,  part  going  to  Fort  Larned,  the  balance  joining 
and  going  forward  with  us,  traveling  with  us  for  two  days,  then  returning  to 
Larned.  We  had  no  further  Indian  alarms  and  in  due  time  reached  the  site 
upon  which  Dodge  City  now  stands.  Here  I remained  as  a result  of  some 
words  with  Smith,  the  foreman  and  owner  of  part  of  the  herd.  Two  others 
quit  with  me,  and  we  returned  down  the  river  to  Fort  Dodge.  We  went  to 
the  quartermaster  and  applied  for  rations  and  he  issued  them  to  last  for  five 
days.  He  added  that  he  was  sending  an  ambulance  to  Fort  Larned  and  that 
we  might  go  along.  This  we  did,  riding  part  of  the  time  and  walking  the 
balance. 

Upon  arriving  at  Fort  Larned  and  learning  of  the  early  departure  of  a 
mule  train  for  Fort  Harker  we  joined  it  until  its  arrival  at  the  latter  point. 
There  was  a mule  train  already  fitted  out  there  bound  for  Fort  Hays,  sixty- 
five  miles  west  and  up  the  Smoky  Hill  river.  The  boss  was  Jack  Dickey; 
his  assistant  was  a man  named  Peacock.  I asked  for  a job.  Dickey  told  me  I 
could  go  along  as  a supernumerary,  and  that  I could  take  the  place  of  the  first 
man  to  quit.  The  train  was  made  up  of  twenty-five  six-mule  teams  hitched 
to  as  many  wagons.  Some  four  days  after  starting  we  reached  Fort  Hays, 
but  I still  had  no  job.  The  evening  after  our  arrival  some  of  us  boys  went  over 
to  Hays  City,  about  one  and  one-half  miles  north  of  the  Fort.  Like  all  other 
towns  upon  the  frontier  at  that  day,  the  population  was  largely  composed  of 
roughs,  yet  it  was  full  of  life.  While  knocking  around  town  that  night  I met 
up  with  the  famous  Jack  Stillwell,  the  man  who  carried  the  message  from 
the  little  island  in  the  Arickaree  which  brought  relief  to  the  beleaguered 
scouts,  fifty  in  number,  of  Forsyth’s  command.  I was  glad  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  as  I found  him  to  be  a man  of  good  principle  and  a boon 
companion.  Although  only  a stripling  of  seventeen  years,  he  was  already 
well  versed  in  frontier  craft.  Through  our  ripening  friendship  he  soon  dis- 
closed a personal  interest,  first  inquiring  where  I was  working.  I told  to  him 
my  life  story  up  to  that  day.  After  I had  finished  he  earnestly  inquired, 
“Why  not  go  along  with  me  and  be  a scout?  I can  get  you  a job.”  Well,  I 
was  glad  to  go  with  him  to  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  scouts,  and  after 
introductions  I applied  for  a job.  The  lieutenant  quizzed  me  closely  to  learn 
of  my  fitness,  and  after  I had  told  him  of  my  service  in  the  cavalry  arm  of 
the  Union  service  he  was  well  pleased,  and  told  me  he  would  take  me,  telling 
me  where  I could  get  my  meals  and  where  to  sleep.  As  before  stated,  Still- 
well was  a mere  chunk  of  a boy  seventeen  years  old  and  the  youngest  member 
of  the  body  of  scouts.  The  fight  on  the  Island  in  the  Arickaree  had  taken 
place  September  17,  1868.  Jack  told  me  the  story,  and  as  I now  remember 
it  ran  like  this:  The  scouts  were  camped  on  a little  bottom  opposite  an  island. 
The  fight  started  by  the  Indians  developed  into  a stampede  of  the  pack 
animals  and  part  of  the  horses.  The  Arickaree,  a fork  of  the  Republican 
river,  contained  no  water  at  that  time  of  the  year.  Fred  H.  Beecher,  a 
nephew  of  the  great  divine,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  second  in  command. 
He  was  killed  at  the  first  grand  charge  made  by  the  Indians.  Doctor  Morris 
was  killed  at  the  same  time.  When  the  second  charge  was  about  to  be  made, 
Sharp  Grover,  an  experienced  scout,  said,  “Boys,  let’s  make  for  that  Island.” 
This  was  instantly  obeyed.  What  horses  had  not  been  stampeded  were  hitched 
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to  the  brush  on  the  island,  but  were  soon  killed  by  the  fire  from  the  Indians. 
Jack  Stillwell  and  Peter  Trudell,  an  old  frontiersman,  with  three  other  men, 
were  ordered  to  go  to  the  east  end  of  the  island  and  hold  it  if  possible.  Roman 
Nose,  a Cheyenne  chief,  now  in  command,  ordered  a charge.  He  boasted  that 
no  white  man’s  bullet  could  ever  kill  him.  His  daring  and  recklessness  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  beleaguered  band  on  the  east  end  of  the  island. 
When  he  had  arrived  within  thirty  yards  of  Stillwell  and  party  his  spear  was 
observed  to  fall  from  his  hand  and  as  his  body  was  in  the  act  of  falling  from  the 
pony  his  shouting  warriors  caught  him  and  carried  him  from  the  field.  Still- 
well had  noticed  Roman  Nose  getting  ready  for  attack,  saw  him  put  on  his 
war  bonnet,  the  finest  ever  worn  by  any  plains  chieftain.  This  desperate 
charge  was  successfully  met  and  driven  back.  A lull  now  followed.  The  scouts 
had  time  to  count  their  dead  and  care  for  the  wounded,  but  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  reds  returned  and  renewed  the  attack,  now  headed  by  the  old 
Chief  Dull  Knife,  of  the  Sioux  tribe.  There  were  already  fallen  five  of  their 
number,  with  fifteen  others  wounded,  but  the  scouts  were  undaunted  and  ready. 
Through  a field  glass  Forsythe,  first  in  command,  observed  the  warriors  to  be 
assembled  around  some  one  who  talked  and  acted.  Some  of  the  scouts  who 
had  fought  with  Dull  Knife  out  from  Laramie  recognized  him.  The  Indians 
came  down  the  valley  on  foot,  shouting  their  nerve-splitting  war  cry.  It  was 
estimated  by  the  scouts  that  the  advancing  columns  numbered  twelve  hun- 
dred or  more.  Forsyth’s  little  band,  now  numbering  only  twenty-nine  was 
ready.  That  gallant  officer  commanded  that  fire  be  withheld  till  the  mass  of 
maddened  warriors  had  reached  the  sand  beds  in  the  river;  then  when  they 
were  scarcely  one  hundred  yards  away,  the  order  to  fire  was  given,  and  a 
sheet  of  death  blazed  out,  killing  Dull  Knife  and  many  of  his  bravest  warriors. 
Despite  the  terrible  toll  the  Indians  continued  on,  some  of  them  even  reaching 
the  skirts  of  the  island.  But  the  ordeal  was  too  much  for  these  warriors  of  the 
plains,  and  they  drew  off.  Their  slaughter  was  appalling.  The  scouts  main- 
tained their  position  and  for  nine  days  thereafter  grimly  confronted  the 
encircling  bands  of  savages.  Their  sole  ration  was  obtained  from  the  carcasses 
of  the  dead  and  decaying  horses.  Forsyth  himself  was  desperately  wounded, 
one  ball  shattering  the  left  foot  and  ankle,  another  inflicting  a severe  flesh 
wound  in  his  thigh,  while  a third  struck  him  in  the  forehead,  ranging  up  and 
back  leaving  him  wholly  unconscious  for  one  full  hour.  Recovering  somewhat,  he 
continued  in  command  till  final  rescue.  The  terrible  price  already  paid  made 
these  bands  of  braves  more  cautious.  They  contented  themselves  with  irregular 
skirmishing,  but  always  under  cover.  As  already  stated,  Stillwell  told  me  of 
the  river  bed  being  dry  and  not  a drop  of  water  to  drink.  The  time  was  not 
long  till  the  whole  scout  force  were  sorely  athirst.  Colonel  Forsyth  said, 
“Boys,  we  will  all  die  if  we  can’t  get  water.”  One  of  the  scouts  said  a spade 
was  in  the  camp  from  which  they  had  retreated,  and  another  one  volunteered 
to  bring  it  over,  and  so  it  was  that  by  ten  o’clock  that  first  night  a well  had 
been  sunk  six  feet  down  on  the  island,  which  furnished  an  abundance  of 
water  for  the  full  period  of  the  siege.  Well,  when  all  had  slaked  their  thirst 
and  were  wondering  what  the  end  would  be,  Sharp  Grover,  a noted  plainsman 
and  scout,  told  Colonel  Forsyth  that  they’d  all  be  killed  if  reinforcements 
didn’t  come.  All  being  convinced  that  such  would  be  the  end,  the  Colonel 
asked  what  two  would  volunteer  to  go  to  Fort  Wallace,  eighty  miles  away, 
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for  help.  Jack  Stillwell  and  Pete  Trudell  said  they  “would  try.”  By  mid- 
night their  haversacks  were  equipped  with  raw  horseflesh  and  their  canteens 
with  water,  and  Stillwell  and  Trudell  crawled  away  from  the  lines  to  attempt 
the  desperate  dash  through  for  help.  Fort  Wallace  was  away  to  the  south  on 
the  Smoky  Hill  river.  Stillwell  and  companion,  closely  hugging  the  ground, 
crawled  away  to  the  north  and  well  beyond  the  savage  lines.  When  they 
had  reached  a zone  of  safety  they  headed  west  and  then  started  on  a bee  line 
southward  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Wallace.  Daylight  found  them  scarce  three 
miles  from  their  commands  upon  the  island  and  in  full  hearing  of  the  Indians. 
Secreting  themselves  under  tall  grass  overhanging  a sheltering  rock  they 
watched  during  the  day  the  attacks  and  defenses,  with  almost  constant  passage 
near-by  of  parties  of  hostile  warriors.  Under  curtain  of  the  next  nightfall  they 
renewed  travel  and  had  reached  the  south  fork  of  the  Republican  river  when 
daylight  came.  Again  they  sought  shelter,  this  time  in  willows  and  high  grass. 
Encamped  in  plain  view  just  before  them  were  the  squaws  and  papooses  of 
the  hostiles  then  clutching  the  lines  of  Forsyth  and  his  heroic  band.  Still- 
well and  Trudell  would  see  details  of  squaws  and  papooses  assembling  fire- 
wood, and  others  preparing  the  meals  for  absent  fathers  and  husbands.  The 
chance  for  rest  and  sleep  was  almost  wholly  absent.  But  night  came  finally, 
and  traveling  the  night  through,  daylight  found  them  arrived  on  Goose  creek. 
Believing  that  they  had  now  passed  through  the  hostiles,  they  hastened  forward 
in  daylight.  After  venturing  thus  onward  for  eight  or  ten  miles  they  reached  a 
highway  which  Stillwell  recognized  as  the  main-traveled  route  to  Denver, 
Salt  Lake,  and  points  to  the  westward.  He  also  saw  that  they  had  lost  full 
fifteen  miles  in  wandering,  due  to  their  caution.  They  therefore  went  due  east 
upon  this  road,  arriving  at  Fort  Wallace  about  nine  o’clock  that  night.  Al- 
though greatly  exhausted  they  hastened  to  Colonel  Bankhead,  the  command- 
ing officer,  and  told  the  tragic  story  and  peril  of  Colonel  Forsyth  and  the 
scouts.  Colonel  Carpenter,  with  Tenth  cavalry,  a colored  regiment,  was 
promptly  detailed  and  sent  to  the  rescue.  On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day 
from  the  time  when  Stillwell  and  Trudell  left  the  island,  a body  of  men 
was  seen  approaching.  Colonel  Forsyth’s  command  believed  more  Indians 
were  coming,  but  soon  their  fears  gave  way  to  cheers,  for  Carpenter  and 
command  had  arrived!  Trudell  was  so  much  exhausted  that  he  was  left  at 
Fort  Wallace.  Not  so  Stillwell.  Although  well  nigh  undone,  yet  he  insisted 
on  the  return.  With  feet  bruised  and  sore  and  full  of  cactus  needles  and  thistles 
and  much  swollen,  he  was  carried  in  an  ambulance  and  cared  for  almost  as  a 
child.  But  he  was  full  of  joy  to  know  that  his  “try  to  get  through”  had  been 
so  full  of  success.  Noting  the  approach  of  Carpenter’s  command  the  Indians 
fled  and  were  nowhere  in  sight.  The  wounded  had  an  awful  experience,  for 
they  had  lost  all  medical  aid  through  the  death  of  Doctor  Morris. 

Stillwell  returned  with  the  troops  and  scouts  to  Fort  Wallace.  Colonel 
Forsyth,  despite  his  wounds  and  extraordinary  service,  fully  recovered  and 
served  with  the  cavalry  for  years  afterward.  The  recitals  of  these  gripping  oc- 
currences by  Stillwell  were  most  fascinating  to  me,  and  I shall  never  forget 
them.  Well,  for  the  connecting  link.  Waiting  at  Fort  Wallace  only  long 
enough  to  get  strong  again  and  for  the  wounded  to  recover,  Forsyth  and  his 
force  of  scouts,  including  Stillwell  and  Trudell,  went  to  Fort  Hays,  and  here 
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it  was  I met  him,  joined  the  scouts,  and  from  time  to  time  heard  from  his  own 
lips  the  story  now  concluded. 

I have  omitted  to  say  that  Lieutenant  Pepoon  had  now  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  scouts  that  I there  joined.  In  a few  days  after  I joined  this  bunch 
of  scouts,  we  drew  horses  and  made  a trip  up  Smoky  Hill  river  as  far  as 
Monument  Rock;  then  we  reconnoitered  around  Fort  Hays,  going  north,  thence 
east  covering  a period  of  four  or  five  days,  returning  by  way  of  Fossil  creek. 
No  trace  of  Indians  was  found,  and  so  we  reported  to  the  commanding  officer. 

Soon  after  this  General  Carr  took  command  of  a force  with  orders  to  clear 
the  Republican  region  of  Indians.  His  force  was  composed  of  Seventh 
cavalry  and  portions  of  other  organizations.  The  noted  Buffalo  Bill  (W.  F. 
Cody)  accompanied  the  command.  Our  scout,  Lieutenant  Pepoon,  was  along. 
We  struck  the  Republican  river  about  forty  miles  below  its  forks,  then  fol- 
lowed upon  north  side  of  the  river.  One  day  three  of  our  scouts  were  in  front 
down  on  the  Republican.  Presently  we  saw  them  riding  back  toward  the 
command,  closely  pursued  by  hostiles.  It  was  an  exciting  chase,  but  the 
scouts  escaped  without  injury.  The  whole  force  now  joined  in  a chase  of  the 
Indians,  but  after  a protracted  effort  we  failed  to  catch  the  fleet-footed  pony 
and  his  rider.  Our  horses  were  too  clumsy  and  unfitted  for  the  race.  After 
the  command  stopped,  giving  up  the  chase,  an  Indian  returned  into  sight, 
riding  to  the  top  of  a high  ridge.  Here  he  pulled  off  a number  of  stunts  with 
the  pony  which  seemed  fleet  and  beautiful.  His  purpose  was  to  irritate  and 
tantalize  the  pale-face  command.  Angered  at  him,  Nat  Wise,  a scout  with  a 
long  nose  which  had  earned  for  him  the  nickname  of  “Nosey,”  asked  one  of 
the  soldiers  for  his  gun,  a long-range  Springfield  rifle.  Elevating  the  sight  to 
nine  hundred  yards,  its  limit,  Nosey,  making  further  allowance  for  distance  by 
elevating  the  muzzle,  drew  down  on  our  pony-show  and  Indian  and  fired. 
Looking  quickly  we  saw  the  pony  fall  from  the  shot.  The  late  rider  jumped 
astride  of  a fellow  warrior’s  pony  and  quickly  disappeared.  ’Twas  not  long 
till  the  pony  sprang  up  and  commenced  running,  finally  heading  for  our  lines. 
Being  soon  caught  we  found  that  the  bullet  had  ripped  off  the  bone  projecting 
over  the  left  eye,  and  after  a little  time  he  . was  all  right.  The  pony  carried 
into  our  lines  a regulation  Indian  saddle  which  we  secured.  We  took  both 
along  to  Sheridan,  at  that  time  the  terminus  of  the  Kansas  Pacific.  There  we 
sold  it  for  thirty  dollars,  which  sum  afforded  us  plenty  for  a gala-time  frontier 
jamboree. 

These  Indians  abandoned  the  Republican  country  and  headed  south.  Gen- 
eral Carr  was  now  ordered  with  his  forces  to  Fort  Lyon,  Colo.,  and  there 
united  with  General  Penrose’s  command.  Generals  Sheridan  and  Custer  took 
over  field  operation  and  started  upon  a winter  campaign.  Thereafter  Generals 
Penrose  and  Carr  were  ordered  to  unite  with  Sheridan  and  Custer  at  Fort 
Supply,  but  got  snowed  in  on  the  Paladore,  where  they  were  forced  to  stay 
all  winter.  Wild  Bill  Hickok  was  scout  and  guide  for  General  Carr,  while 
Buffalo  Bill  (Cody)  turned  the  trick  for  General  Penrose. 

S.  J.  Crawford  resigned  his  office  as  governor  of  Kansas  and  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Nineteenth  Kansas  cavalry.  The  regiment  marched  from  Topeka 
to  Camp  Supply.  Apache  Bill  (Bill  Simpson)  was  their  guide.  When  they 
arrived  at  Camp  Beecher,  present  site  of  Wichita,  they  drew  five  days’  rations 
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and  horse  feed  and  pulled  out  for  Fort  Supply.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
their  route  was  over  a region  without  roads  or  landmarks  for  their  guidance, 
and  much  trouble  was  encountered  in  passing  streams  and  over  broken  country. 
Colonel  Crawford,  no  less  than  other  officers  of  his  command,  was  without 
experience  in  frontier  life,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  that  Apache  Bill 
had  heaps  of  trouble  guiding  the  regiment.  These  officers,  regimental  and  line, 
were  so  vainly  ignorant  as  to  suppose  a scout  would  know  to  a gnat’s  heel  the 
location  of  every  stream  and  little  old  blind  spring  in  the  country  penetrated. 
Just  think  for  a moment.  Here  was  a region  of  no  less  than  six  hundred  miles 
or  more  east  and  west  and  of  equal  expansion  north  and  south,  barren  of 
settlements  or  swamps,  which  the  guide  must  pass  and  repass  without  blunder 
or  mistake.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Apache  Bill  was  one  of  General 
Sheridan’s  favorite  scouts  and  enjoyed  his  fullest  confidence.  Because  of  this 
trust,  Sheridan  had  sent  him  to  Topeka  to  guide  this  regiment  through  to 
Camp  Supply,  a distance  of  two  hundred  miles  or  more.  But  these  verdant 
officers  distrusted  him.  From  time  to  time  they  would  summon  him  into  their 
presence  and  with  map  and  compass  before  them  would  declare  him  off  his 
course,  but  Apache  Bill  kept  his  course  and  brought  the  regiment  to  the 
Cimarron,  some  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Camp  Supply.  Rations  and  feed  were 
exhausted,  Bill’s  patience  was  nigh  exhausted,  and  he  rode  away,  headed  for 
Camp  Supply,  which  he  reached  before  night,  and  where  he  reported  to  the 
commanding  officer  his  full  doings. 

The  following  morning  two  companies  with  supplies  went  out  to  find 
Crawford’s  command,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Pepoon  and  scouts,  fifty  in 
number,  to  which  I then  belonged.  A scout,  John  Bradley,  guided  the  com- 
mand to  where  the  Nineteenth  Kansas  was  encamped.  Crawford’s  cavalry  lost 
a large  part  of  their  mounts  through  stravation  on  this  long  march,  which  was 
made  in  December  with  the  ground  frozen  and  covered  with  snow.  From  the 
Cimarron  to  Camp  Supply  three  full  days  were  consumed  by  the  trip. 

Upon  reaching  Fort  Supply  we  learned  that  Custer,  with  seven  companies  of 
the  Seventh  cavalry,  had  gone  to  the  Washita  to  rout  a band  of  hostiles. 
The  cold  was  intense,  and  men  and  officers  experienced  great  suffering.  Ben 
Clark,  a noted  scout,  guided  Custer  and  command  to  the  Indians.  They 
arrived  at  midnight  within  a half  mile  of  their  camp.  At  the  first  streaks  of 
daylight  Custer  attacked  them.  Although  completely  surprised,  the  warriors 
fought  bravely.  Black  Kettle,  in  command,  was  killed  early  in  the  action. 
Eighty  hostiles  were  slain.  The  entire  camp  was  captured,  including  squaws 
and  papooses,  and  over  eight  hundred  ponies.  Custer  brought  into  Supply  his 
trophies,  having  first  killed  all  the  ponies  except  numbers  needed  to  carry 
squaws  and  papooses  into  camp.  A tragic  incident  of  this  attack  must  here 
be  recorded.  Major  Elliott,  of  Custer’s  command,  was  mounted  upon  a 
spirited  horse.  At  the  word  forward  his  charger  became  unmanageable  and 
broke  away  from  the  line  of  charge.  Sixteen  troopers  followed  him  and  all 
were  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians  and  separated  from  the  rest,  and  all 
were  slain.  Custer  lost  no  time  in  making  his  return  to  Camp  Supply.  After 
about  one  week  for  rest  the  whole  command,  Nineteenth  Kansas  and  Seventh 
cavalry,  with  our  scouts  under  Lieutenant  Pepoon,  and  a number  of  noted 
frontiersmen  and  scouts  in  addition,  moved  south  in  the  direction  of  the 
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present  Fort  Sill.  Upon  arrival  within  three  miles  of  the  Washita  and  of 
Custer’s  encounter  with  Black  Kettle,  we  halted  and  camped.  The  next 
morning  we  were  allowed  to  mount  and  visit  the  battleground.  ’Twas  not 
long  till  we  reached  the  scene  of  slaughter  of  Major  Elliott  and  the  sixteen 
troopers.  The  bodies  were  naked,  and  all  were  scalped  and  horribly  mutilated. 
The  skunks  had  commenced  their  feast  upon  the  bodies.  No  other  animal  had 
joined  in  the  horrid  work. 

October  9,  1868,  Mrs.  Cora  Bland  and  son  Willie,  two  years  old,  had  been 
captured  on  the  road  between  Fort  Lyon  and  Fort  Dodge  by  these  Indians. 
While  scouting  over  the  battle  ground  that  morning  we  found  their  bodies  in 
a small  bunch  of  trees.  The  mother’s  head  had  been  split  open  by  the  in- 
furiated squaw’s  during  Black  Kettle’s  stand,  while  Willie’s  brain  had  been 
dashed  out  against  a tree,  where  they  still  remained  in  ghastly  memorial  of 
the  fiendish  act.  Had  this  poor  woman  been  spared  to  us  what  a story  she 
could  have  told  of  the  Indian  and  his  ways.  Her  experiences  must  have  been 
horrible.  In  a corner  of  the  apron  worn  by  her  was  found  a chunk  of  bread, 
a ration  little  used  in  those  days  by  the  Indians.  It  was  surmised  that  she 
was  preparing  for  a dash  away  from  her  captors  and  was  making  provisions 
for  that  adventure  with  self  and  child.  A message  was  sent  back  for  an  am- 
bulance. Into  it  were  deposited  the  bodies  of  Major  Elliott,  Mrs.  Bland  and 
the  child  Willie.  Major  Elliott’s  forearm  had  been  cut  away  and  could  not  be 
found.  The  sixteen  troopers  who  fell  with  him  were  buried  on  the  battlefield. 
We  carried  the  bodies  of  Elliott,  the  mother  and  child  to  Fort  Sill,  and  they 
were  later  sent  to  Fort  Arbuckle,  where  Mrs.  Bland  and  Willie  were  buried. 
I am  not  clear  as  to  what  was  done  with  the  major’s  body.  I faintly  recollect 
that  it  was  said  to  have  been  shipped  home  to  his  people,  but  as  to  this  I 
am  not  certain. 

But  to  continue:  We  resumed  the  march.  Before  we  reached  Fort  Cobb, 
while  on  the  march  one  day,  we  looked  off  to  the  west  and  saw  a flag  of  truce 
coming  toward  us.  Romeo,  our  interpreter,  who  spoke  the  language  of  these 
Indians  perfectly,  with  some  officers,  went  out  to  meet  the  flag.  Seven  Indian 
chiefs  came  with  it.  Satanta,  of  the  Kiowas,  Lone  Wolf,  and  Little  Raven, 
an  Arapahoe,  were  of  the  number.  I have  lost  the  other  names.  They  were 
quick  to  disclose  their  errand;  they  wanted  peace;  they  had  had  enough  of 
war.  They  promised  to  bring  their  tribes  in  right  away.  They  surrendered  to 
General  Sheridan,  but  he  sent  away  one  chief  to  bring  in  all  the  hostiles,  their 
families  and  belongings. 

We  continued  onward  till  we  reached  the  place  where  Fort  Sill  was  built. 
In  a few  days  the  Indians  arrived  and  surrendered,  all  except  one  chief  with 
about  three  hundred  Indians.  He  refused  to  come  in.  This  band  had  with 
them  two  white  women  which  they  had  captured  in  northwest  Kansas.  One 
of  these,  Mrs.  Morgan,  was  captured  on  the  Solomon  river.  The  other,  a Miss 
White,  about  twenty  j^ears  old,  had  been  captured  on  White  Rock  creek,  in 
Jewell  county,  Kansas.  The  six  imprisoned  chiefs  were  told  that  they  would 
not  be  released  till  these  women  were  surrendered  into  our  hands.  We  went 
forward  with  the  building  of  the  fort  and  completed  it  that  winter.  We 
called  it  Fort  Sill.  About  a week  after  our  arrival  at  Fort  Sill,  General 
Sheridan  dispatched  General  Custer  with  the  Nineteenth  Kansas  cavalry  and 
Seventh  cavalry  after  the  chief  and  his  followers  who  were  still  out  and  who 
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held  the  two  women  just  named.  Custer  carried  with  him  the  six  imprisoned 
chiefs.  He  overtook  his  quarry  northwest  of  the  Wichita  mountains  on  the 
Sweet  Water.  Despairing  because  overwhelmed,  the  hostiles  quickly  sur- 
rendered, but  did  not  bring  the  unfortunate  women,  saying  they  were  “a  long 
way  off.”  Custer  told  Satanta,  and  the  other  chiefs  were  now  told,  that  if 
the  women  were  not  brought  in  by  the  next  day  he  would  hang  them  on  an 
elm  tree  standing  near.  Ten  o’clock  came  next  day  with  no  women.  The 
chiefs,  who  were  confined  in  a grub  wagon,  were  driven  under  the  elm  tree 
with  a rope  fastened  around  their  necks.  Satanta  pleaded  for  a little  more 
time,  which  Custer  granted.  An  Indian  dashed  away  under  Satanta’s  order, 
returning  within  an  hour,  followed  by  the  captive  women,  each  astride  a cow 
pony.  Satanta’s  swift  compliance  with  Custer’s  orders  was  not  a little  quick- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  camp  of  the  Indians  was  surrounded  by  troops  eager 
to  attack  and  exterminate  them,  for  well  they  knew  the  peril  and  the  only 
escape.  The  women  thus  rescued  were  pitiable  sights.  Their  garments  worn 
— Indian  throughout — were  dirty,  torn,  and  hideous.  ’Twas  hard  to  realize 
that  they  were  whites  and  not  in  truth  Indian  squaws.  I cannot  describe 
their  joy.  Their  laughing,  tears  and  shouts  would  move  a heart  of  stone.  For 
nine  months  they  had  been  the  victims  of  abuse  and  lust;  had  passed  from 
chief  to  chief,  then  when  the  possessor  would  tire,  he  would  sell  or  trade  them 
to  another  buck.  Custer  gave  these  women  a tent,  bedding,  cooking  utensils 
and  provisions.  As  we  continued  our  march  to  Fort  Sill  we  observed  a lone 
Indian  in  our  front  mounted  and  carrying  a bundle.  Badly  scared  by  sight 
of  our  forces,  he  commenced  to  run  his  pony  at  full  speed,  soon  dropping  the 
bundle.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a bolt  of  calico,  needles 
and  thread.  These  were  given  to  the  late  captives  in  the  tent  and  it  was  not 
long  (a  surprisingly  short  time)  until  both  were  clothed  in  neatly  fitting 
calico  dresses. 

Well,  to  resume:  The  next  morning  after  the  recovery  of  the  women  the 
forces  were  put  in  motion,  Indians  and  all,  and  moved  toward  Fort  Sill,  which 
point  we  reached  in  a few  days,  passing  the  balance  of  the  winter  there.  A 
treaty  having  been  signed  which  brought  a general  peace,  we  were  anxious  to 
get  away  and  back  to  civilization.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  there  were 
no  further  outbreaks  till  1874,  although  restless  bodies  of  young  braves  would 
break  away  from  time  to  time  and  perpetrate  outrages,  confining  their  opera- 
tions to  small  parties  of  whites  where  they  had  the  drop  on  them. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  1869,  the  whole  command  broke  camp  and 
marched  away  for  Fort  Hays.  Then  the  scouts  were  mustered  out  of  the 
service  and  the  Nineteenth  Kansas  was  discharged.  The  route  of  the  return 
trip  was  northwest  till  we  reached  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian,  where  we 
camped.  This  point  has  been  a noted  spot  ever  since.  Wild  turkeys  were 
there  in  great  numbers;  the  timber  was  fairly  loaded  with  them.  General 
Sheridan,  still  in  command,  told  the  boys  to  have  all  the  fun  they  wanted 
killing  turkeys.  I myself  brought  down  seven  turkeys.  Sheridan  and  Custer, 
hunting  together,  gathered  in  to  their  credit  thirteen  turkeys.  I firmly  believe 
fully  five  thousand  turkeys  were  slaughtered;  the  ground  was  fairly  covered 
with  dead  turkeys,  left  to  rot  where  they  fell.  This  incident  caused  the  spot 
to  be  christened  “Sheridan’s  Resort,”  which  name  has  clung  to  it  ever  since. 
I passed  that  way  in  1893  and  brought  down  some  turkeys  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  slaughter  above  described  took  place.  I vividly  recalled  the  former 
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occurrence  although  twenty-four  years  had  passed,  with  both  leaders  fallen, 
while  time  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  aged  actors  in  rank  and  file. 

On  that  march  back  the  country  was  alive  with  game  of  all  kinds — buffalo, 
deer,  antelope,  wild  turkeys,  with  an  occasional  band  of  wild  horses.  Fur- 
bearing varmints,  too,  were  there  in  abundance.  We  journeyed  up  the  north  side 
of  the  North  Canadian  till  we  reached  Camp  Supply.  The  whole  region  was 
void  of  traveled  routes,  and  our  speed  was  much  decreased  through  need  to 
make  roads  and  remove  obstructions.  The  women,  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Miss 
White,  came  through  with  us,  and  I talked  with  them  of  their  awful  experience. 
I asked  them  on  one  occasion  if  they  had  ever  had  a chance  to  escape.  They 
told  of  crossing  the  Arkansas,  going  south  three  miles  below  Fort  Dodge, 
where  they  could  plainly  see  the  fort,  and  “Oh,  how  they  did  wish  to  be  over 
there.”  They  camped  ten  miles  south  the  following  night,  and  they  resolved 
to  escape  before  morning  and  get  back  to  Fort  Dodge.  Near  midnight  they 
stealthily  arose  and  slipped  away,  and  at  dawn  they  had  reached  the  sand 
hills  south  of  that  stream  and  could  see  the  fort.  With  their  hopes  high  risen 
they  chanced  to  look  back  and  saw  the  Indians  trailing  after  them  and  near 
at  hand.  In  despair  they  were  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  savages,  who  forced 
them  to  walk  back  to  camp,  and  when  the  journey  was  complete  they  could 
scarcely  stand  upon  their  feet.  This  effort  brought  with  it  harsher  treatment 
for  quite  a while  thereafter.  They  told  me  that  whenever  the  young  braves 
were  away  from  camp  and  they  were  left  with  the  old  bucks  and  squaws,  the 
latter  were  awful  mean  to  them;  would  make  them  do  all  camp  work  and 
cooking,  but  when  the  young  braves  would  be  back,  less  cruelty  was  practiced 
and  more  liberties  enjoyed. 

We  finally  reached  Supply  and  after  resting  one  day  resumed  our  march  to 
Fort  Hays.  Hays  City  at  this  time,  like  all  other  frontier  towns,  was  in- 
habited by  the  rougher  types— gamblers,  “sure-thing  men”  with  their  confi- 
dence games,  saloon  keepers,  dance-hall  girls,  and  the  like.  Sure  here  was  one 
of  the  liveliest  and  roughest  spots  on  the  globe.  Money  was  plenty,  for  scout 
and  soldier  alike  had  drawn  their  wages  and  were  free  to  spend  it.  The  very 
air  seemed  filled  with  it,  and  it  was  everywhere  freely  distributed.  I’ll  never 
forget  the  time  when  our  scouting  party  were  drawn  up  in  line  to  get  their 
pay.  We  got  money,  not- checks,  for  there  was  no  bank  in  town.  The  trip, 
covering  a stretch  of  six  months  or  more,  had  afforded  us  no  chance  to  be 
paid  or  use  money,  so  it  was  that  we  had  each  a large  roll  of  money.  We 
were  in  line  before  the  officers’  quarters  at  Hays  City,  and  when  our  names 
were  called  we  would  drop  out  and  get  our  pay.  While  I was  in  line,  I looked 
over  at  the  officers’  quarters  and  I saw  the  officers’  wives  and  daughters 
standing  out  on  the  porches,  and  I thought  they  were  the  prettiest  women  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  But  it’s  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  we  hadn’t  seen  a white 
woman  for  six  or  eight  months,  except  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Miss  White.  Then 
the  next  thing  was  to  go  over  to  Hays  City  and  get  a haircut  and  shave,  which 
was  seventy-five  cents;  then  over  to  the  Capler  & Ryan’s  clothing  store  and 
buy  some  new  clothing.  When  we  got  cleaned  up  with  our  new  clothes  on, 
and  all,  we  would  have  to  be  introduced  to  our  late  messmates,  so  great  was 
the  change  after  we  had  been  together  so  long.  This  band  of  men  from  there 
scattered  in  every  direction,  every  man  for  himself. 

The  old  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  entered  Denver  in  the  year  1870.  It  was 
the  first  railroad  which  made  its  appearance  in  Denver.  The  railroad  men 
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found  out  that  they  had  to  have  some  more  ties,  so  I and  three  other  men 
went  up  to  make  ties  for  the  railroad  company.  We  went  about  forty  miles 
south  of  Denver  into  some  woods  there  and  commenced  making  ties.  The 
job  lasted  about  a month.  There  was  a large  basin  there  called  Be  Yu  Basin, 
and  near  that  was  a man  by  the  name  of  Gomer,  who  had  a sawmill.  The 
job  did  not  last  long,  so  we  went  down  to  the  little  store  that  the  railroad  had 
there  to  draw  our  pay.  We  stayed  there  about  four  days  before  we  got  our 
pay.  I got  acquainted  with  a young  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Madison. 
He  was  a fine-looking  man  with  auburn  hair,  and  at  first  I thought  him  a 
perfect  gentleman.  One  day  he  said  to  me,  “Brown,  I have  a few  cattle  down 
on  the  creek;  I want  you  to  go  down  with  me  and  help  kill  a beef.”  I told 
him  I was  glad  to  help  him  as  we  were  all  out  of  meat,  and  I’d  take  my  pay 
in  beef,  which  I did.  So  the  next  day  he  got  me  a horse  and  we  both  went 
down  on  the  creek.  Along  in  the  afternoon  we  ran  across  a big  white  cow, 
rolling  fat,  and  he  said,  “There  she  is,  Brown;  you  shoot  her  down.”  So  I 
did.  We  both  went  to  work  and  skinned  her  and  butchered  her  and  he  said, 
“You  stay  with  her,  and  I’ll  go  up  town  and  get  a wagon  and  team,  and  we’ll 
haul  her  up  to  the  store  and  peddle  the  meat  to-morrow.”  So  we  did  that. 
In  about  two  days  I heard  a man  by  the  name  of  Bob  Robb  tell  another 
man  that  he  was  going  back  to  the  plains  again,  to  Fort  Wallace,  to  see  if  he 
could  get  a job  of  government  work  of  some  kind.  So  I asked  him  if  I and 
about  three  or  four  other  men  couldn’t  go  with  him,  and  he  said,  “I’d  be 
glad  to  have  you  boys  go  with  me.”  The  next  day  we  pulled  out,  six  of  us  in 
number.  There  was  Bob  Robb  (he  was  the  man  that  owned  the  team), 
there  was  John  Burdett,  John  Stover,  Jacob  A.  Tigg  and  myself.  I had  a 
long-range  gun.  ’Twas  about  forty  miles  from  our  starting  point  to  the  rail- 
road that  I’ve  just  spoken  of.  Before  we  got  to  the  railroad  we  killed  five 
antelope  and  sold  them  at  the  first  section  we  came  to.  Those  section  houses 
were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  apart  and  we’d  have  enough  antelope  as 
we’d  come  to  each  section  to  pay  our  expenses.  We  bought  grub  for  our- 
selves, grain  for  our  team,  and  ammunition.  Finally  we  reached  Fort  Wallace, 
staying  there  two  days.  One  day  one  of  the  boys  went  over  to  Fort  Wallace  and 
picked  up  a Denver  newspaper,  and  it  read  like  this:  “Thomas  Madison  and 
Frank  Cleveland  and  Jack  Mason  were  all  hung  for  stealing  cattle  at  Gomer’s 
Mill.”  When  I heard  that  it  made  me  squirm.  I knew  then  that  the  white 
cow  we  had  killed  was  a stolen  cow,  and  had  we  been  caught  in  the  act  I 
probably  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Frank  Cleveland  and  Jack  Mason. 
I have  always  thought  that  perhaps  these  two  men  were  innocent,  for  I know 
I was  innocent  when  I helped  kill  the  white  cow. 

Finding  no  work,  we  concluded  to  go  to  Fort  Hays,  a distance  of  about 
seventy-five  miles.  The  first  day  out  of  Fort  Wallace  on  the  road  we  camped 
at  night  about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Fort  Wallace  at  an  old  stage  station 
called  Russell  Springs.  The  evening  we  got  there  we  saw  a few  buffalo.  The 
next  day  we  spent  in  hunting  buffalo,  and  we  succeeded  in  killing  eight.  We 
butchered  these  buffalo,  and  the  next  day  I took  the  meat  to  Fort  Wallace. 
The  meat  sold  fairly  well  at  Fort  Wallace,  as  there  hadn’t  been  any  buffalo 
there  for  a good  while.  So  the  next  day  I pulled  out  for  the  camp  with  my 
wagon  loaded  up  with  grain,  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  the  men  felt 
so  elated  over  our  success  we  concluded  to  remain  hunting  for  a while.  Every 
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day  we  were  there  the  buffalo  seemed  more  plentiful;  they  were  working  their 
way  up  the  Smoky  Hill  river.  I made  one  more  trip  up  to  Fort  Wallace  with 
meat  and  sold  it  pretty  well.  I told  the  men  there  was  no  use  to  hunt  here 
any  longer  as  there  was  buffalo  within  eight  miles  of  Fort  Wallace,  so  we 
moved  our  camp  back  west  within  eight  miles  of  the  fort  to  another  old 
station  which  was  called  Henshaw  Stage  Station.  We  camped  in  the  old 
building  which  had  been  used  by  the  stock  tender  in  the  earlier  days.  This 
house  was  dug  into  the  bank  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek  and  walled  up  with 
rock,  but  there  was  no  cover  on  it.  We  afterwards  covered  it  with  canvas 
and  made  it  our  home  all  winter.  This  was  on  a creek  called  Turkey  creek 
that  put  into  the  Smoky  Hill  river  from  the  north  side.  There  was  a little  val- 
ley right  in  front  of  the  door  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  about  a mile  wide. 
Every  morning  when  we’d  wake  up  and  look  out  of  the  door  we  could  see 
this  little  valley  full  of  buffalo.  We  could  go  out  the  other  way  from  the 
top  of  the  house  and  see  the  whole  country  black  with  them.  We  hunted 
in  this  camp  the  whole  winter  and  to  about  the  middle  of  March.  We  sent 
Bob  Robb  to  Denver  to  sell  meat  for  us.  We  would  ship  him  a load  of  meat 
every  day  for  quite  a while.  We  shipped  meat  enough  to  amount  to  about  a 
thousand  dollars,  but  that  work  was  all  thrown  away  as  Bob  Robb  never  sent 
us  a cent  of  money,  but  one  time  he  did  send  us  about  eighty-five  dollars’ 
worth  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  Had  this  man  been  the  right  kind  of  a 
man  we  could  all  have  made  a thousand  dollars  apiece  that  winter.  We  kept 
his  team,  worth  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  he  never  showed  up. 

Well,  we  made  enough  money  that  winter  to  pay  our  expenses  and  feed  our 
team.  John  Burdett  and  I bought  out  the  other  partners.  Then  he  and  I 
went  to  hunting  on  our  own  account,  and  this  is  where  I made  my  first  start 
as  a buffalo  hunter.  Along  about  the  middle  of  March  the  buffalo  commenced 
to  leave  us  and  go  south.  The  country  was  all  new  to  us;  we  didn’t  know 
where  the  next  creek  was;  we  knew  nothing;  the  buffalo  hunting  had  all 
to  be  learned.  The  first  trip  south  we  camped  on  Chalk  creek,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Fort  Wallace,  and  this  is  where  I got  my  first  scare  on  the  plains. 
We  drove  to  a high  ridge  before  we  got  to  Chalk  creek;  on  the  south  side  of 
the  creek  the  country  was  covered  with  buffalo.  So  John  and  I stood  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  watched  for  quite  a while.  The  buffalo  seemed  very  quiet. 
If  the  Indians  had  been  there  they  would  have  been  jumping  and  running, 
showing  signs  of  being  disturbed.  John  says,  “We’ll  drive  on  down;  you  watch 
for  pony  tracks  and  I’ll  do  the  same.”  So  we  drove  on  down  to  within  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  of  a big  cottonwood  tree.  Just  east  of  the  tree  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  there  was  a large  herd  of  buffalo.  John  said,  “You  go 
down  and  camp  under  that  tree  and  I’ll  kill  a few  to-night  and  we  won’t  have 
so  much  to  do  to-morrow.”  Of  course  we  were  watching  the  tops  of  the  hills 
all  the  time  for  Indians,  but  saw  none.  Soon  I heard  John  shooting  down  there 
and  I unhitched  my  team  and  picketed  the  horses  out.  I saw  John  wave  his 
hat  for  me  to  come.  It  was  almost  sundown.  I took  the  knives  and  steel 
and  went  down  to  where  he  was,  and  he  had  killed  seven  fat  cows.  It  took  us 
quite  a while  to  get  them  butchered.  It  was  plumb  dark  when  we  got  through, 
but  it  was  a starlight  night.  We  started  back  to  camp  and  when  we  got  to 
where  the  horses  should  have  been,  the  horses  were  not  there.  That  raised 
our  suspicions  that  the  Indians  were  lying  at  the  wagon,  too,  and  would 
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probably  get  us.  So  we  made  about  two  circles  around  the  wagon  and  didn’t 
see  any  Indians.  We  finally  ventured  up  to  the  wagon.  We  looked  in  the 
mess  box  and  ammunition  and  everything  was  just  like  we  left  it,  but  we 
couldn’t  see  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  the  Indians  had  been  there  and  got 
our  horses.  John  Burdett  says  to  me,  “You  go  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek 
and  lay  down  on  your  belly  and  watch  between  the  ground  and  the  skylight 
and  see  if  you  see  any  Indians  riding  around,  anyway.”  In  about  two  hours 
he  came  over  to  where  I was;  he  says,  “Did  you  see  any  Indians?”  I says, 
“No”;  he  says,  “I  didn’t  either.”  He  was  watching  on  the  other  side.  This 
creek  was  a deep  creek  with  no  running  water,  just  big  holes  here  and  there. 
He  says,  “Let’s  take  our  bedding  and  go  down  the  middle  of  the  creek  a couple 
of  hundred  yards  and  make  our  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  dry  creek.”  So  we 
did  that,  but  we  watched  on  both  sides  of  the  creek  for  about  another  hour 
to  see  if  we  could  see  any  Indians.  Finally  he  says,  “Let’s  go  to  bed.”  So  we 
did.  This  was  about  the  middle  of  March,  1871.  Just  as  we  were  dozing  off 
in  a nice  sleep,  something  scared  a buffalo  up  the  creek,  and  he  came  tearing 
down  through  the  brush  and  making  an  awful  fuss.  The  first  thing  we  thought 
of  was  the  Indians.  He  came  down  and  his  front  feet  were  on  the  edge  of 
my  bed,  and  I jumped  up  and  hollered  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  “Where  is  my 
gun?”  John  says,  “There  it  is,  jmu  damned  fool,  in  your  hand.”  Of  course 
we  slept  with  all  our  clothes  on  and  our  cartridge  belt  around  us,  so  we  would 
be  ready  at  a moment’s  warning  if  anything  should  happen.  The  next  morning 
when  we  looked  for  the  horse  tracks  they  had  pulled  the  picket  pin  and  started 
back  to  the  old  camp.  That  gave  us  a little  walk  of  about  thirty  miles,  and 
the  first  thing  that  we  got  at  the  old  camp  were  the  horses  down  in  the  little 
valley  I have  first  spoken  of.  We  got  the  horses  up  and  fed  them  and  got  our 
suppers  and  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning  we  got  an  a horse  apiece  and 
went  back  to  the  wagon.  Before  I left  I fixed  the  meat  so  the  coyotes  wouldn’t 
eat  it.  I put  a sock  on  one  piece  and  a sock  on  another,  my  handkerchief  on 
another,  took  off  my  underwear  and  put  that  on  the  others.  The  coyotes  will 
not  eat  it  the  first  night  but  the  second  night  they  will.  Well,  we  got  back 
in  time  the  next  evening  to  kill  four  more  buffalo  and  butcher  them.  In 
butchering  the  buffaloes  we  cut  them  in  two  at  the  first  rib  and  left  the  first 
rib  on  the  hind  quarters,  and  that’s  all  we  wanted.  The  tongues  and  front 
quarters  were  left  on  the  prairies  for  the  wolves  to  eat.  The  hide  was  left 
on  the  meat.  We  would  sell  a saddle  of  this  meat  for  five  dollars.  We  never 
sold  it  by  the  pound.  Well,  we  sold  these  eleven  saddles  at  Fort  Wallace. 

The  next  trip  we  went  twenty  miles  further  south,  which  made  us  about 
fifty  miles  from  Fort  Wallace.  We  came  to  the  tail  end  of  the  main  herd 
going  south,  so  we  killed  another  load  of  meat  and  it  took  two  more  days  to 
drive  to  Fort  Wallace.  John  Burdett  says,  “We’d  better  go  down  on  the 
Smoky  Hill  river  and  camp;  the  buffaloes  are  too  far  away.”  So  we  went  down 
and  camped  on  the  river.  We  had  been  camped  there  two  days  when  the 
post  scout  at  Fort  Wallace  (his  name  was  Ed  Lane)  came  to  our  camp  one 
day  and  we  were  telling  him  how  far  we  had  to  go  to  get  a load  of  meat.  He 
says,  “Why  don’t  you  go  north  and  hunt?”  We  told  him  the  buffalo  had  all 
gone  south.  He  said  there  were  just  lots  of  buffalo  to  the  north.  So  that 
ended  the  conversation  for  that  time.  After  he  rode  away  and  went  back  to 
Fort  Wallace  John  Burdett  says  to  me,  “Wasn’t  that  a great  gag  he  was  giving 
us  about  the  buffalo  being  north  of  here  as  plentiful  as  he  said  they  were?” 
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I says,  “Yes,  that  was  quite  a gag  he  was  giving  us  that  time.”  But  we  found 
out  afterwards  that  Ed  Lane  was  a truthful  man.  He  came  to  our  camp  in 
about  two  days  more  and  was  telling  us  again.  He  said  he  came  from  Fort 
Laramie,  and  that  after  he  crossed  the  Platte  river  he  could  see  buffalo  all 
the  way  till  he  got  in  about  five  miles  of  Fort  Wallace.  Of  course  we  had 
never  been  one  mile  north  of  Fort  Wallace  at  that  time,  and  after  Ed  went 
back  to  the  fort  I says  to  John,  “Let’s  put  a keg  of  water  in  the  wagon  and  go 
one  day’s  drive  north,”  and  John  says,  “All  right,  we’ll  go  to-morrow.”  So 
we  started.  Lake  creek  was  ten  miles  north  of  Fort  Wallace,  and  the  country 
was  black  with  buffalo,  but  they  all  seemed  to  be  bulls.  The  bulls  were 
always  on  the  outside  of  the  main  herd.  We  wanted  meat.  So  we  went  ten 
miles  further  north.  Bull  meat  we  never  bothered  with.  When  we  got  to  the 
north  fork  of  the  Smoky,  ten  miles  north  of  Lake  creek,  twenty  miles  north 
of  Fort  Wallace,  we  looked  down  on  the  bottom.  It  was  sure  a pretty  sight 
to  be  seen  in  that  wild  country.  When  we  got  in  fifty  yards  of  the  buffalo 
they  were  lying  there  in  the  hot  sun  with  their  little  calves  running  around.  I 
thought  to  myself  “It  looks  like  a shame  to  fire  into  them.”  There  were  also 
quite  a number  of  antelope  mixed  in  with  the  buffalo.  There  were  also  wild 
horses  running  around,  with  their  little  colts  running  about.  Finally  I fired 
into  the  buffalo  and  killed  enough  to  load  my  wagon  with  meat.  The  next 
morning  we  pulled  back  to  Fort  Wallace  pretty  heavily  loaded.  This  was 
about  the  first  of  May,  1871,  and  when  we  got  to  Wallace  we  met  some  more 
hunters  there.  We  told  them  the  weather  was  getting  so  warm  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  meat  to  market  before  it  spoiled.  They  said  to  me,  “Why 
don’t  you  just  skin  them  and  just  take  the  hides,  and  let  the  meat  lay?”  I 
says,  “What  the  devil  would  I do  with  the  hides?”  He  said,  “Ship  them  down 
to  Leavenworth  to  W.  D.  Lobenstine.”  He  said,  “Lobenstine  will  buy  your 
hides  and  send  you  a check  for  the  money.”  So  John  Burdett  and  I went 
out  the  next  trip  and  went  to  skinning.  We  both  worked  on  the  same  buffalo. 
It  took  us  about  an  hour  to  skin  one.  We  were  then  starting  on  a new  oc- 
cupation that  we  knew  nothing  about.  We  finally  got  about  forty  hides  and 
we  shipped  them  to  W.  C.  Lobenstine,  Leavenworth,  Kan.  It  was  but  four 
or  five  days  until  we  got  our  check  for  our  hides.  We  received  for  our  cow 
hides  SI. 25;  for  bull  hides  we  got  SI. 75.  Mr.  Lobenstine  paid  the  freight  on 
those  hides. 

I will  try  to  give  you  the  habits  of  the  buffalo.  The  buffalo  is  a very  stupid 
animal.  He  was  not  very  quick  to  see  danger  approaching.  The  bulls  would 
always  be  on  the  outside  of  the  main  herd,  which  was  composed  of  the  cows 
and  young  cattle.  I have  always  thought  that  there  were  three  of  those  large 
herds  on  the  plains.  The  big  northern  herd  would  come  as  far  south  as  the 
Smoky  Hill  river,  then  turn  back  and  go  north  again.  The  middle  herd  would 
range  from  the  South  Canadian  to  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  and  the  big  southern 
herd  would  roam  over  the  country  south  from  the  North  Canadian.  I hardly 
know  what  to  say  about  the  “staked  plains  buffalo.”  The  big  stake  plains 
hunt  was  made  in  the  year  1877.  Charley  Rath  and  Bob  Wright,  from  Dodge 
City,  Kan.,  took  freight  trains  down  there  and  bought  hides  and  sold  ammuni- 
tion to  the  hunters.  I was  acquainted  with  nearly  all  those  hunters,  and  was 
always  sorry  I didn’t  go  down  there  myself.  Those  hunters  had  a pretty  hard 
time  of  it  fighting  the  Indians,  and  water  pretty  scarce.  They  killed  one 
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hunter  I was  acquainted  with.  His  name  was  Marshall  Sewell.  But  to  go 
back  to  1871 : Coyote  Station,  on  the  old  K.  P.  Railroad,  was  the  second  station 
west  of  Ellis,  Kan.,  and  this  is  where  I had  a good  camp  almost  all  winter.  I 
camped  right  at  the  railroad  station  and  had  me  a good  dugout  and  got  coal  to 
burn.  I was  now  alone  till  I hired  one  of  the  section  hands,  a young  German 
boy  named  Louie,  and  he  made  me  a good  faithful  hand  all  winter.  There 
was  an  old  man  at  this  station  named  Richardson;  he  and  his  wife  boarded 
the  section  hands.  Ofttimes  when  I would  come  in  with  a load  of  green  hides, 
perhaps  a little  late,  Mr.  Richardson  would  say,  “.Come  over,  George,  and 
have  your  supper,”  which  was  music  to  my  ears;  and  he  would  often  have  a 
good  hot  fire  going  in  my  dugout  when  I would  get  there,  which  was  very 
acceptable.  To  show  my  appreciation  for  what  Mr.  Richardson  had  done  for 
me  I would  bring  him  in  his  meat.  He  did  not  have  to  buy  any  meat  that 
winter.  Mr.  Richardson  and  wife  were  my  warm  friends,  for  it  paid  us  to  be 
that  way.  Ofttimes  while  I was  camped  at  that  station  I would  look  out  of  a 
morning  and  see  buffalo  rubbing  themselves  on  telegraph  poles  not  more  than 
fifty  yards  away.  This  station  was  right  at  the  head  of  a big  draw  that  ran 
north  and  emptied  into  the  Saline  river. 

We  had  another  little  camp  at  which  we  stayed,  a temporary  camp  on  a 
little  spring  creek  that  emptied  into  the  Saline  river  on  the  south  side.  On 
the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  1871,  Louie  and  I skinned  twenty  buffalo.  It 
was  rather  warm  that  day  with  a drizzling  rain.  We  rolled  our  hides  out  of 
the  wagon,  calculating  to  stretch  them  out  the  next  morning.  We  always 
made  pins  out  of  small  willow  sticks.  We  would  then  stretch  our  hides  out 
on  the  ground  with  the  flesh  side  up  and  put  ten  or  fifteen  pins  in  each  hide. 
That  would  leave  our  hides  in  good  condition  to  load  onto  the  wagon.  But 
next  morning  came  and  we  had  never  unrolled  our  hides,  and  we  never  un- 
rolled those  hides  for  six  weeks  after  that,  as  a big  norther  came  up  that  night 
about  midnight,  about  as  severe  as  I ever  saw  on  the  frontier.  I staked  my 
horses  out  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  dugout  that  night.  The  next 
morning  we  looked  out;  we  couldn’t  see  over  twenty  steps.  The  wind  was 
blowing  about  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  with  a blinding  snow.  Louie 
wanted  to  go  up  and  get  the  horses.  I says,  “Louie,  I will  not  let  you  go, 
as  you  would  never  see  this  camp  again  alive.”  There  was  nothing  more 
said  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  directly  Louie  says  again,  “Better  I go 
up  and  get  them  horses?”  I says,  “Louie,  if  3’ou  will  promise  me  for  sure  not 
to  leave  the  creek,  but  follow  the  bends  around,  I’ll  let  you  go.”  Presently 
he  started,  and  I looked  at  him  as  far  as  I could  see,  thinking  probably  it  was 
the  last  time  I’d  get  to  see  him.  After  a short  time  I saw  him  coming  lead- 
ing one  horse.  I says,  “Where’s  the  other  horse,  Louie?”  He  says,  “He  is 
lying  up  there  froze  to  death.”  Then  we  dug  the  door  down  a little  and  put 
part  of  the  horse  in  and  covered  the  other  part.  In  about  four  days  we 
made  our  way  back  to  the  station.  Mr.  Richardson  told  me  that  the  thermom- 
eter registered  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  and  you  may  know  it  was  cold  with 
the  wind  blowing  sixty  miles  an  hour.  There  was  a man  called  “Happy  Jack.” 
Don’t  know  his  right  name.  He  had  four  ox  teams  hauling  wood  to  Fort 
Hays.  He  camped  that  night  at  Five-mile  hollow,  five  miles  out  of  Fort 
Hays.  Every  man  in  the  outfit  froze  to  death  that  night;  and  there  was  also 
a big  Newfoundland  dog  froze  to  death  hung  on  the  bed.  There  were  quite  a 
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number  of  other  people  froze  to  death  that  night,  but  their  names  escape  my 
memory. 

This  is  the  year  of  1872.  This  was  always  spoken  of  by  the  buffalo  hunters 
as  the  year  of  the  “big  hunt.”  There  were  more  buffalo  killed  that  year  than 
any  other  year  of  the  “big  hunt.”  As  I have  said  before,  I was  hunting  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Wallace.  While  I was  hunting  I got  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  people  there  and  at  the  little  station.  There  were  Wheeler  and  Clark,  the 
post  traders  at  the  fort.  I got  acquainted  with  Jack  Williams,  also  “Prairie 
Dog  Dave.”  His  real  name  was  Dave  Morrow.  I also  got  acquainted  with 
Lin  Gilford.  I also  got  acquainted  with  Billie  Tyler.  He  was  afterwards 
killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  Adobe  Wall  fight  in  74;  and  quite  a lot  of  others 
I’ve  forgotten;  it’s  been  so  long.  Lin  Gilford  and  I went  out  on  a hunt  to- 
gether. We  went  about  thirty-five  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Wallace.  We  es- 
tablished our-  camp  on  Beaver  creek,  the  creek  where  Colonel  Lewis  got  his 
wound  in  1878.  Well,  as  I said  before,  Lin  and  I were  hunting  in  partnership. 
We  got  hides  enough  to  load  one  wagon  for  Fort  Wallace.  Lin  had  a team 
of  his  own,  two  horses,  and  I had  two  horses  and  a mule.  This  mule,  I ex- 
pect, was  about  forty  years  old.  I judged  from  her  appearance,  as  she  was  very 
slow  and  hard  to  get  along.  Well,  I started  one  morning  for  Fort  Wallace 
with  my  hides.  I reached  Fort  Wallace  the  same  day.  Lin  told  me  the  next 
morning  after  I left  that  there  was  about  six  or  eight  Indians  came  over  the 
hills  shaking  their  buffalo  robes,  hollerin’  their  war  whoop  and  shouting, 
which  stampeded  his  two  horses  and  also  the  mule.  He  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  couldn’t  help  but  laugh  when  he  saw  that  old  mule  stick  her  tail  right 
straight  up;  and  he  said  that  she  actually  outran  his  horses.  He  said  if  he 
lived  to  be  a hundred  years  old  that  he  never  would  forget  this  happenin’  on 
the  Great  Plains. 

We  concluded  it  wouldn’t  be  very  healthy  to  stay  around  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, so  we  pulled  back  for  Fort  Wallace.  We  went  to  work  on  the  railroad 
in  a few  days,  and  I formed  a partnership  with  “Prairie  Dog  Dave.”  We 
herded  around  Fort  Wallace  for  about  a month,  and  then  we  pulled  down  the 
railroad  to  Ellis,  Kan.  We  were  told  there  was  many  a buffalo  on  Walnut 
creek,  thirty  miles  south  of  Ellis.  This  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1872.  We 
hired  two  men  to  go  with  us,  one  of  those  men  was  “Squaw  Bill,”  the  other 
was  Andy  O’Harrow.  We  pulled  out  south,  and  when  we  struck  Walnut  creek 
there  were  but  very  few  buffalo  there,  not  enough  to  pay  to  hunt.  We  pulled 
out  again  south  till  we  struck  the  south  fork  of  the  Pawnee.  There  were  quite 
a number  of  buffalo  there,  but  they  seemed  to  be  traveling,  going  south.  So 
we  also  went  south  till  we  came  to  the  Arkansas  river,  and  when  we  got  there 
these  buffalo  seemed  to  knock  all  the  water  out  of  the  river  when  they’d 
plunge  in  headlong  to  swim  across.  We  struck  the  river  just  west  of  the 
three-mile  ridge;  that  was  about  eighteen  miles  west  of  where  Dodge  City 
now  stands.  We  commenced  to  hunt;  we  killed  about  three  hundred  buffalo 
in  this  camp.  After  we  had  hunted  about  two  days  we  found  out  that  there 
was  somebody  hunting  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  old  Santa  Fe 
freight  road  ran  up  the  bottom  of  the  river.  I got  on  my  saddle  horse  one 
day  and  started  east  on  this  old  road  and  when  I got  to  where  Dodge  City 
now  stands  there  were  some  men  there  putting  up  hay.  And  a man,  Tom 
Nickerson,  was  there.  This  was  the  first  time  I ever  met  him.  This  good 
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man  was  killed  afterwards  by  Dave  Matthews,  alias  Mysterious  Dave.  I was 
talking  to  Mr.  Nickerson,  and  I told  him  I was  a buffalo  hunter  and  I was 
camped  up  the  river  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles.  He  says,  “I’ve  got  a 
camp  up  the  river  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  almost  the  same  distance.” 
I said,  “Well,  then,  you  are  the  man  I heard  shooting  over  there.”  The  buffalo 
got  so  scarce  on  the  north  side  that  we  quit  and  hauled  our  hides  in  to  where 
Dodge  City  now  stands.  There  was  no  Dodge  City  there  at  that  time,  but 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was  just  building  it  there.  Then  Dodge  City  was 
run  off  into  town  lots  and  the  company  began  to  sell  their  lots.  I then  went 
into  partnership  with  a man  named  Charley  Stewart.  We  were  going  to  build 
a house  to  keep  a saloon  in,  so  we  hitched  up  two  teams  and  went  over  to  Hays 
City,  a hundred  miles  north,  to  buy  our  lumber,  and  when  we  got  there  they 
didn’t  have  any  lumber.  Then  we  pulled  out  for  Russell,  a town  thirty-five 
miles  east  of  Hays,  and  there  we  bought  our  lumber  and  started  back.  We 
put  up  a small  house,  on  the  south  side  of  the  track,  without  any  floor  in  it. 
It  was  the  second  house  built  in  Dodge  City.  Mr.  Charley  Stewart  was  a 
buffalo  hunter  also.  He  went  out  on  a hunt  while  I looked  after  the  building 
of  the  house.  The  house  was  completed  so  we  started  in  the  saloon  business. 
Whisky  was  twenty-five  cents  a drink.  We  didn’t  make  much  out  of  the 
whisky,  as  it  was  only  two  dollars  a gallon! 

Charley  Morehouse  was  a gambler  there.  There  were  three  men;  one  of 
them  was  Johnnie  Langford.  They  pulled  Morehouse  out  of  bed  one  night, 
where  he  was  enjoyin’  himself  with  a dance-hall  girl,  and  made  him  drink 
with  them.  In  about  half  an  hour  or  so  Johnnie  Langford  and  his  bunch 
came  over  to  my  saloon  and  they  all  took  a drink.  My  saloon  at  that  time 
was  plumb  full  of  men,  I was  tendin’  bar  myself.  Presently  Langford  and 
his  two  men  started  to  go  somewhere  else.  They  had  gone  about  thirty  yards 
when  Morehouse  and  his  bunch  came  into  my  saloon  and  inquired  for  Johnnie 
Langford.  I told  them  he  had  just  left  about  two  minutes  ago.  They  stepped 
to  the  front  door  and  looked  down  the  street.  They  saw  the  three  men  going 
down  the  street.  The  Morehouse  party  opened  fire  on  them.  Langford  re- 
turned the  fire  and  the  bullets  were  flyin’  around  pretty  thick,  and  I laid  down 
behind  the  counter  and  tried  to  crawl  into  the  ground.  One  man  was  shot  in 
the  heel  as  he  was  goin’  out  the  back  door.  A man  was  on  a cot  near  the  door 
on  the  outside.  Next  morning  they  found  five  bullet  holes  through  his  coat, 
and  the  man  wasn’t  touched.  In  all  this  shootin’  there  wasn’t  a man  killed 
straight  out.  John  Langford  was  shot  five  times,  but  he  crawled  off  and  hid 
himself  in  some  brush  down  near  the  river.  He  was  rescued  next  morning  and 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  at  Fort  Dodge,  where  he  was  for  quite  a while  and 
finally  recovered.  Morehouse  had  one  shot  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his 
arm.  If  I remember  right  this  was  the  first  shooting  scrape  in  Dodge  City. 

I forgot  to  tell  how  big  my  saloon  was.  It  was  about  fourteen  feet  square. 
Poor  Charley  Morehouse  was  killed  about  a year  after  that  and  was  buried  on 
“Boot  Hill,”  at  Dodge  City.  While  Morehouse’s  body  lay  on  “Boot  Hill,” 
after  being  buried,  many  more  of  my  old-time  friends  lay  near  him.  They 
had  been  killed  in  my  day  in  Dodge  City. 

Well,  as  I was  saying  before,  the  railroad  hadn’t  entered  Dodge  City  yet, 
but  it  wasn’t  long  till  it  made  its  appearance.  After  the  railroad  got  there 
the  railroad  men  all  quit  their  jobs  and  went  to  hunting  buffalo,  as  they  could 
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make  more  money  hunting  buffalo  than  working  on  the  railroad.  But  there 
is  one  more  little  happening  at  Dodge  City  that  I want  to  speak  about,  and 
that  was  this:  Some  of  these  Dodge  City  gamblers  and  toughs  there  got  a 
young  man  into  a confidence  game.  Jim  Dalton,  whom  Bob  Wright  tells  about 
in  his  book,  was  one  of  them.  They  won  about  $30  in  money  from  him,  and 
a great  big  fine  team  of  mules,  wagon  and  harness.  They  sent  the  young  man 
back  to  the  railroad  camp  afoot,  about  seven  miles  east  of  where  Dodge  City 
now  stands.  Dog  Kelley,  in  Dodge  City  at  that  time,  had  a lot  of  greyhounds, 
and  some  of  them  were  very  fine  dogs.  This  bunch  of  thieves  secured  the 
loan  of  those  greyhounds.  They  all  got  into  this  same  wagon  and  started  off 
on  an  antelope  hunt.  They  went  about  five  miles  north  and  had  a great  deal 
of  sport  on  the  way  around.  Then  they  turned  east  and  went  about  ten  miles. 
Night  began  to  draw  near,  so  they  twisted  around  and  got  in  near  the  railroad 
grade.  They  came  to  a railroad  grading  camp  about  seven  miles  east  of  Dodge 
City.  Twasn’t  long  till  they  were  surrounded  by  about  forty  men  with  double- 
barreled  shotguns;  and  they  said,  “You  sons  of  bitches,  get  out  of  that  wagon 
and  give  that  young  man  his  team.”  And  they  did.  They  had  to  walk  the 
whole  distance  back  to  Dodge  City.  I wish  I could  tell  you  how  those  fellows 
joshed  one  another  the  next  day  about  their  experiences  on  that  trip.  One  of 
them  said,  “You  ought  to  see  that  old  fellow  that  had  those  red  eyes;  I could 
almost  tell  what  he  was  thinking  about.  I can  imagine  he  was  thinking  that 
they  ought  to  take  the  whole  bunch  out  and  shoot  the  tops  of  their  heads  off, 
which  I believe  myself  would  have  been  right.”  They  would  joke  one  another 
as  to  how  they  showed  their  nerve  in  the  railroad  camp.  Then  one  would  say, 

“You  d s of  a b , you  were  the  first  to  jump  out  of  the  wagon  and 

give  up  the  team  to  the  boy.”  After  this  whenever  something  of  that  kind 
would  happen  it  would  in  some  way  be  compared  to  that  robber  gambling 
stunt  pulled  off  on  the  young  man  from  the  graders’  camp. 

A great  many  buffalo  hides  began  to  come  in  about  that  time,  and  the  hide 
buyers  began  to  flock  in.  I had  myself  about  six  hundred  hides.  Some  of 
them  I killed,  and  some  of  them  Charley  Steward  killed,  and  some  of  them  I 
bought.  Among  the  hide  buyers  who  began  to  flock  in  was  a man  by  the 
name  of  Lecompton  who  was  buying  hides  for  W.  C.  Lobenstine,  of  Leaven- 
worth. Eskew  and  DeBoice  of  Kansas  City  were  represented.  Old  man 
Eskew  himself  came  up  to  Dodge  City  and  bought  my  hides.  He  paid  three 
dollars  for  the  bulls  and  two  dollars  for  the  cows.  One  day  while  I was  tending 
saloon,  and  before  I got  my  hides  delivered,  a hunter  drove  up  in  front  of 
my  door  and  says,  “Brown,  are  you  buying  hides?”  I says,  “Yes.”  He  says, 
“I’ve  got  two  hundred  bull  hides  on  my  wagon.”  I asked  him  what  he  wanted 
for  them.  He  says,  “Two  dollars.”  I says,  “You  go  down  and  bring  them  up, 
I’ll  take  them.”  After  he  was  gone  I went  on  and  saw  old  man  Eskew;  I told 
him  I had  two  hundred  more  bull  hides  to  add  to  our  deal  already  made.  He 
says,  “That’s  all  right;  the  more  you’ve  got  the  better.”  The  young  man 
drove  up  with  the  hides  and  old  man  Eskew  counted  them.  I received  the 
hides  from  the  young  man  at  two  dollars  apiece  and  old  man  Eskew  re- 
ceived them  from  me  at  three  dollars  apiece  and  it  was  all  done  at  one  count. 
Old  man  Eskew  was  very  anxious  to  have  me  buy  hides  for  him.  He  pulled 
out  his  check  book  and  said,  “You  buy  all  the  hides  you  can,”  and  I declined 
the  offer.  I told  the  old  man  I’d  rather  hunt. 
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Soon  after  that  the  construction  of  the  wooden  bridge  across  the  Arkansas 
at  Dodge  City  was  commenced  and  soon  finished.  Before  that  the.  buffalo 
hunters  had  to  haul  across  with  their  teams,  which  was  a very  hard  job  as  the 
quicksand  was  very  bad  and  often  the  river  was  very  swollen.  Sometimes 
they  would  have  to  lay  over  for  as  much  as  a week  for  it  to  go  down.  The  buf- 
falo hunters  were  very  glad  to  see  the  bridge  completed,  although  they  charged 
a dollar  and  a half  for  a two-horse  team.  For  a six-mule  team  they  charged 
two  dollars.  It  wasn’t  long  till  they  commenced  to  haul  freight  from  Dodge 
City  to  Camp  Supply  and  Fort  Elliott,  Tex.,  two  hundred  miles  south. 

One  day  Tom  Nickson  told  me  that  the  Indians  came  and  ran  off  all  his 
horses  and  mules  but  one;  so  he  had  to  go  to  Dodge  City  and  get  teams  to 
haul  his  hides  in.  After  he  got  his  hides  in,  buffalo  were  so  plentiful  that  he 
bought  five  two-horse  teams  and  hired  fifteen  men;  was  going  to  do  a big 
business,  which  he  did.  He  went  about  thirty-five  miles  southeast  of  Dodge 
City  to  the  head  of  Rattlesnake  creek,  and  in  this  camp  he  killed  thirty-two 
hundred  buffalo  in  thirty-five  days.  He  told  me  that  one  day  he  killed  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  forty  minutes.  There  was  a large  herd  came  past  his 
camp;  he  used  two  guns.  When  one  got  too  hot  he  threw  the  breach  block 
down,  ran  a wet  rag  through  it  and  took  the  other  gun  till  it  got  hot.  We 
nearly  always  carried  a bottle  of  water  along  for  that  purpose.  I have  told 
this  story  several  times  to  people  that  didn’t  know  anything  about  buffalo 
hunting,  and  they  always  showed  it  in  their  actions  that  they  did  not  believe 
it.  One  man  who  was  working  for  Tom  at  that  time  worked  for  me  afterward. 
He  told  me  that  Tom  Nickson  did  that  very  thing.  Tom  Nickson  was  a very 
truthful  man,  and  no  one  who  ever  knew  him  in  those  days  ever  doubted  him 
in  the  least.  This  big  killing  in  thirty-five  days  is  the  biggest  on  record.  At 
that  same  time  there  were  buffalo  from  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Dodge  City 
as  far  west  as  the  Colorado  line,  a distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles. 

While  Tom  Nickson  was  down  on  Rattlesnake  creek,  I picked  up  five  men, 
all  I could  get.  Two  of  those  men  had  worked  for  me  for  more  than  a year. 
One  was  Johnnie  O’Fallen,  as  good  a killer  as  I was;  the  other  one  was  Johnnie 
Corbett.  We  hunted  west  of  Dodge  City  about  twenty  miles.  We  killed  about 
three  hundred  buffalo  in  this  camp.  One  day  Johnnie  O’Fallon  came  to  me 
and  he  says,  “Brown,  how  would  you  like  to  sell  me  and  Johnnie  Corbett  that 
little  team  of  mules,  wagon  and  harness,  and  give  us  time  to  kill  buffalo 
enough  to  pay  for  them.”  They  were  just  a little  team  of  Mexican  mules, 
and  the  wagon  was  badly  worn  and  the  harness  wasn’t  very  good.  I says, 
“You  boys  have  worked  for  me  quite  a while  and  I am  going  to  help  you  out. 
You  can  have  this  team  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  you  can 
pay  for  it  as  soon  as  you  get  the  hides.  O’Fallen  says,  “No,  that’s  more  than 
they’re  worth”;  so  they  worked  on  about  a week  longer,  and  the  buffalo  were 
very  plentiful  everywhere.  They  came  to  me  one  morning  and  says,  “On  what 
share  will  you  let  Johnnie  and  me  have  the  little  team  to  hunt  on  our  own 
hook?”  Well,  I says,  “Boys,  there’s  two  of  you,  and  the  little  team  makes 
three.  I’ll  divide  it  in  three  parts,  and  I’ll  pay  my  part  of  the  expenses.” 
They  says,  “We’ll  take  the  team  that  way.”  And  they  started  out  next  morn- 
ing. I still  remained  in  the  same  old  camp  on  the  Arkansas  river  on  the  old 
road  twenty  miles  west  of  Dodge  City.  In  about  three  weeks  I looked  up  the 
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old  road  and  I saw  a team  coming  loaded  with  hides.  I asked  them  what  luck 
they  had  had.  They  says,  “Oh,  fairly  good.”  It  turned  out  that  those  boys 
had  two  more  loads  of  hides  in  their  camp.  After  they  got  their  hides  hauled 
in  and  sold,  and  had  paid  up  their  store  bill,  we  cut  the  money  into  three  parts. 
I had  about  thirty  dollars  more  than  I asked  them  for  the  team.  They  saw 
where  they  made  a mistake  in  not  buying  the  team  in  the  first  place.  But  it 
didn’t  make  much  difference  to  me  whether  they  took  the  team  or  not,  as  I 
was  getting  good  service  from  those  boys. 

We  camped  near  Dodge  City,  I and  my  men,  for  three  or  four  days.  When 
we  were  hanging  around  Dodge  there  were  some  hunters  came  in  from  the 
north  with  the  word  that  the  Indians  had  killed  Dick  and  George  Jordan  and 
another  young  man  that  was  working  for  them;  and  that  they  also  had  taken 
Dick’s  wife  into  captivity.  There  was  an  old  man  who  had  come  from  Texas 
then  at  Ellis,  Kan.,  and  who  had  started  a restaurant  there.  His  name  was 
Smith.  This  old  man  had  three  grown  daughters,  and  this  man  Dick  Jordan 
had  married  one  of  them.  Dick,  thinking  that  the  Indians  were  not  on  the 
warpath  that  year,  took  his  wife  along  with  him  on  the  hunt.  They  went 
south  of  Ellis  to  their  headquarters  on  Walnut  creek.  Walnut  creek  was  a 
deep  creek  with  very  high  banks.  There  was  a ravine  that  put  into  the  creek, 
also  very  deep.  They  camped  about  twenty  yards  up  that  ravine.  The  men 
were  busy  preparing  their  meal.  The  Indians  put  their  guns  over  this  bank 
and  shot  three  men  down  all  at  one  volley.  Then  the  woman  was  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Indians.  The  bodies  of  these  men  were  left  there  for  three  weeks 
before  they  were  found.  The  people  of  Ellis  began  to  get  uneasy  about  them. 
One  day  a hunter  came  in  from  the  south.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  seen  any- 
thing of  Dick  Jordan’s  outfit  anywhere.  He  said  when  he  crossed  Walnut 
creek  he  looked  down  the  valley  about  half  a mile  and  he  saw  a wagon  there, 
and  that’s  all  he  did  see.  They  made  up  a party  of  about  forty  men  at  Ellis, 
and  they  went  out  to  where  the  wagon  was,  and  there  they  found  the  bodies. 
Mrs.  Jordan’s  bonnet  was  lying  under  her  husband’s  head,  and  she  was  never 
seen  again.  This  was  a little  band  of  Northern  Cheyennes  that  had  been  down 
visiting  with  the  Southern  Cheyennes,  their  old  friendsi  and  relatives.  Bob 
and  Jim  Carter  met  these  Indians  between  the  Arkansas  river  and  the  Pawnee 
before  they  murdered  the  Jordan  family.  They  had  a young  Dutchman  work- 
ing for  them.  When  they  saw  the  Indians  coming  Bob  Carter  got  upon  his 
wagon  and  motioned  the  Indians  not  to  come,  but  they  kept  coming  as  fast 
as  their  horses  would  bring  them.  Then  the  men  fired  a volley  into  them  and 
killed  one  Indian.  Then  the  Indians  drew  off  and  were  seen  no  more.  The 
Jordan  family  were  the  next  whites  they  met  up  with. 

I and  the  men  I sold  the  team  to  stayed  around  Dodge  a few  days  longer. 
The  buffalo  in  the  vicinity  of  Dodge  City  began  to  get  more  scarce  every  day, 
so  I concluded  I would  drop  my  hunting  for  awhile.  I made  up  my  mind 
I was  going  to  do  a big  business  the  coming  winter,  so  I took  my  men  and 
went  up  the  Arkansas  river  about  six  miles  west  of  Dodge  City.  I built  me 
a large  sod  house.  The  house  was  eighty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide  and 
nine  feet  high.  The  walls  of  this  house  were  three  feet  thick  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  last  few  rounds  at  the  top  were  about  eighteen  inches  thick.  We 
covered  the  house  with  poles,  grass  and  dirt.  I built  this  house  with  the 
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calculation  of  smoking  meat  the  coming  winter  and  saving  the  hides.  We 
would  put  up  four  forks  in  the  ground  about  five  feet  high;  then  we  would 
attach  the  hides  to  these  forks  and  let  it  sag  down  in  the  middle  and  we’d 
stop  the  bullet  hole  up  with  a pine  pet.  Then  we’d  take  a buffalo  ham  and 
cut  it  in  three  pieces,  salt  it  in  these  hides,  put  a little  saltpeter  with  it,  and 
let  the  meat  lie  there  about  three  weeks  in  the  salt.  We’d  take  it  out  then 
and  hang  it  up  and  we’d  smoke  it  about  three  weeks.  Then  talk  about  your 
dried  beef,  we  shore  had  it ! But  this  plan  was  never  generally  carried  out, 
although  I smoked  meat  at  other  places,  and  that  is  the  way  I did  it. 

We  also  put  up  about  fifty  tons  of  hay. 

It  wasn’t  but  a few  days  till  the  buffalo  began  to  get  more  plentiful.  Then 
we  commenced  to  hunt.  This  was  along  about  1872.  The  big  herd  we  were 
hunting  in  kept  working  north  and  we  worked  north  with  it  till  we  got  back  onto 
Beaver  creek.  This  is  the  same  Beaver  creek  where  Colonel  Lewis  got  his 
death  wound  in  1878.  We  made  us  a little  dugout  in  the  side  of  a bank  on 
Beaver  creek,  where  we  stayed  all  winter.  Hunting  was  so  good  it  seemed 
as  though  we  couldn’t  get  away  to  go  back  to  the  sod  house.  I was  on  my 
old  hunting  ground  thirty-five  miles  from  Fort  Wallace.  I hauled  my  meat 
and  hides  to  Fort  Wallace  that  winter.  The  next  summer  I went  back  to 
the  Arkansas  river  into  the  old  sod  house.  We  could  see  where  the  buffalo 
had  hooked  the  house  down  and  the  hay  was  all  gone.  I had  made  good 
money  where  I went,  but  if  I’d  stayed  with  my  old  sod  house  I would  have 
made  more  money  and  had  a better  house  and  camp. 

It  wasn’t  long  till  we  went  back  again  to  Fort  Wallace,  as  the  buffalo  were 
scarce  on  the  Arkansas  river.  Then  I made  a trip  to  the  Arickaree  river,  about 
sixty-five  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Wallace.  I think  this  trip  was  made  in 
February,  1873.  We  arrived  at  this  creek  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
This  was  one  of  the  best  camps  I ever  had  while  hunting  buffalo.  This  creek 
is  a tributary  of  the  Republican  river.  We  drove  across  to  the  north  side  of 
the  creek  before  dinner.  We  cooked  our  dinner  there  before  we  fired  a shot. 
The  buffalo  would  pass  our  camp  within  a hundred  yards  of  our  fire. 

I had  four  men  working  for  me.  I had  two  two-horse  teams,  two  men  to 
each  team.  I told  the  boys  to  hitch  up  both  teams  and  they  could  tell  by  my 
shooting  where  I was,  and  to  follow  me,  so  I commenced  shooting  before  I 
left  the  fire.  The  buffalo  beat  back  into  the  sand  hills  north.  The  boys  com- 
menced to  skin  while  I was  shooting  all  the  time.  Finally  the  sun  went 
down,  and  I had  killed  sixty-five  buffalo  that  evening  (afternoon).  When  I 
got  to  camp  I busied  myself  with  cooking  supper  for  myself  and  the  boys. 
Pretty  soon  the  wagons  commenced  to  come  in  with  the  hides  that  had  been 
skinned  that  evening.  They  had  skinned  fifty-one  buffalo.  They  also  brought 
■with  them  about  five  hundred  pounds  of  tallow  that  we  used  to  make  fire  at 
nights.  When  they  would  skin  a nice  fat  buffalo  they  would  cut  it  open  and 
take  the  tallow  off  of  their  entrails.  We  made  our  fires  of  buffalo  chips,  as 
there  was  no  wood  there.  When  our  supper  was  eaten  we  renewed  our  fire 
and  went  to  making  cartridges  for  our  guns.  I used  a big  fifty-caliber  Sharp’s 
rifle.  It  shot  a hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  powder,  and  the  bullets  were  an 
inch  and  a quarter  long.  When  one  of  these  big  leads  w'ould  hit  a buffalo, 
whether  it  hit  the  right  place  or  not,  it  wrould  make  him  sick.  It  wouldn’t  be 
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long  till  I put  another  into  him.  If  that  wasn’t  enough  I’d  put  still  another 
into  him.  I have  often  shot  a buffalo  ten  or  fifteen  times  before  I got  him 
down.  These  buffalo  hadn’t  been  fired  into  for  a long  time  and  were  very 
gentle  and  easy  to  get  a shot  at.  The  first  evening  I hunted  there  I killed 
thirty-five  at  one  stand.  What  wTe  called  a stand  is  when  we  killed  a buffalo 
the  first  shot,  the  others  would  smell  the  blood  and  begin  to  hook  the  dead 
one  and  paw  the  earth.  Then  we  would  shoot  the  outside  ones,  and  the  more 
blood  there  was  scattered  around  the  better  they  would  stand.  I have  often 
shot  two  belts  of  cartridges  away  at  one  stand.  Each  one  of  those  belts  would 
hold  forty-two  cartridges.  My  gun  weighed  fourteen  pounds;  the  gun  and 
those  two  belts  of  cartridges  made  quite  a load  to  carry  around  over  those 
prairies. 

The  second  day  I hunted  there  I killed  eighty-six  buffalo.  The  third  day 
I killed  forty-five.  Then  I was  getting  ahead  of  the  skinners,  so  I took  my 
skinning  knife  and  went  back  and  helped  skin.  By  this  time  I got  quite  handy 
with  my  knife.  I could  skin  a buffalo  within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  by 
myself.  Some  of  my  skinners  could  beat  that.  I will  now  give  the  names  of 
my  skinners,  as  near  as  I can  remember  them.  There  was  Andy  O’Harrow, 
Abraham  Wilks  and  Squaw  Bill,  alias  Bill  Wilson.  I do  not  remember  the 
butcher’s  name  that  I hired,  and  who  came  from  Kansas  City.  One  evening 
just  as  we  were  coming  into  camp  with  a wagonload  of  green  hides,  about  sun- 
down, an  Indian  rode  up  to  us.  This  was  the  first  Indian  we  had  seen.  We 
had  seen  no  sign  of  an  Indian,  either.  We  asked  him  to  get  down  and  have 
some  supper  with  us,  which  he  did.  Little  did  he  think  this  was  the  last 
supper  he  would  ever  eat.  This  Indian  appearing  in  our  camp  raised  our  sus- 
picions. A man  by  the  name  of  J.  S.  Peake,  with  seven  men,  had  moved  in 
on  this  creek  about  two  miles  above  my  camp.  As  soon  as  we  got  through 
eating  supper  I started  a man  up  to  Peake’s  camp  to  tell  Mr.  Peake  there 
was  an  Indian  down  there  who  had  eaten  supper  with  us.  That  raised  Peake’s 
suspicions,  too,  as  well  as  mine,  so  he  hitched  up  his  outfit  and  moved  his  camp 
down  to  mine.  When  Mr.  Peake  arrived  I told  him  I asked  this  Indian  where 
his  camp  was,  and  he  pointed  down  the  creek.  I asked  him  how  many  there 
were,  then  he  stuck  up  all  the  fingers  he  had  on  one  hand,  indicating  five 
Indians.  Mr.  Peake  was  an  older  man  than  I was.  I asked  Mr.  Peake  if  this 
Indian  meant  five  hundred  Indians  or  meant  only  five,  and  Mr.  Peake  said  he 
meant  five  Indians.  Mr.  Peake  says,  “Let’s  leave  two  men  in  camp  here,  and 
take  the  others  and  go  down  the  creek  and  find  out  how  many  there  are.” 
So  we  all  started  down  there  on  foot.  Finally  we  saw  a bright  firelight.  Those 
Indians  were  roasting  buffalo  ribs  over  the  fire.  The  grease  would  drop  off  in 
the  fire  and  make  a nice  light.  The  Indians  were  sitting  in  a circle  around 
the  fire,  and  we  sneaked  up  within  about  twenty  yards  of  them.  We  fired  a 
volley  into  them.  There  was  but  one  that  ever  rose  to  his  feet.  Soon  he  was 
pierced  with  more  bullets,  and  he  fell  with  his  comrades.  These  Indians  no 
doubt  were  calculating  to  locate  our  camp,  and  if  we  had  not  done  what  we 
did  do  we  probably  would  have  been  the  victims  instead  of  the  Indians.  They 
no  doubt  intended  to  bring  the  whole  band  down  on  us  some  morning,  for  the 
plan  of  attack  of  an  Indian  was  to  strike  at  the  first  crack  of  day  while  people 
were  sleeping  soundly.  We  cut  the  ponies  loose  and  let  them  go,  and  we 
never  told  of  this  affair  as  long  as  we  were  on  the  plains. 
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We  hunted  from  our  camp  till  we  killed  five  hundred  buffaloes.  It  took 
ten  days  to  do  this  work.  I got  on  my  saddle  horse  one  day  and  rode  into 
Kit  Carson  City,  Colo.,  and  I hired  Pat  Shanley  to  come  out  with  his  mule 
train  and  haul  those  hides  in  for  me.  I gave  him  fifty  cents  a hide  for  this 
hauling.  I sold  the  bull  hides  for  three  dollars  and  the  cow  hides  for  two 
dollars  to  Chick  & Brown.  They  kept  a large  store  and  headquarters  for 
the  freighters  who  hauled  goods  to  Santa  Fe,  Fort  Union,  and  all  points  west. 
Peake  stayed  in  the  old  camp  and  had  good  success,  too,  but  I don’t  know 
how  long  he  did  stay. 

I paid  my  men  all  off,  and  we  spent  our  money  lavishly  in  Kit  Carson  City. 
While  we  were  there  a man  come  in  with  a carload  of  shaved-tail  mules  from 
Missouri,  and  I met  Jack  Williams  there,  the  man  I was  acquainted  with  at 
Wallace  Station.  I had  $250  left  out  of  my  big  buffalo  hunt.  This  man  had 
sold  all  of  his  mules  but  three,  and  I asked  him  how  much  he  would  take 
for  those  three,  and  he  said  five  hundred  dollars.  I told  Jack  Williams  about 
it.  Jack  had  some  money.  He  said  we  could  go  in  and  buy  three  mules  and 
go  out  together  on  the  next  hunt  as  partners.  I told  him  that  was  all  right. 
So  we  bought  the  mules,  and  we  went  over  to  Chick  & Brown’s  and  bought 
two  new  wagons  and  two  sets  of  new  harness,  and  we  had  thirteen  head  of 
mules  and  horses.  All  the  people  in  Kit  Carson  said  it  was  the  finest  buffalo 
outfit  that  ever  went  out  from  there.  We  owed  Chick  & Brown  over  one 
thousand  dollars.  The  buffalo  hunter’s  word  was  as  good  as  gold  anywhere 
on  the  range.  Kit  Carson  those  days  had  four  or  five  stores,  and  had  restau- 
rants, saloons,  dance  halls,  feed  yards  and  other  business  according. 

When  Jack  Williams  and  I pulled  out  for  our  hunt  we  went  north.  We 
camped  away  out  on  a big  flat,  level  for  miles  and  miles,  near  a rainwater 
lake.  Jack  had  a little  race  mare.  He  staked  this  little  mare  out  close  to 
camp.  He  hobbled  some  of  the  other  horses  and  some  of  the  mules  and 
turned  them  loose.  Along  about  midnight  a bunch  of  wild  horses  came  along 
and  took  off  all  our  mules  and  horses.  Only  that  little  race  mare  was  left. 
I was  feeling  pretty  blue  as  I thought  that  probably  we  would  never  get  them 
all  back.  Jack  got  on  the  little  mare,  and  in  about  half  a day  I saw  him  com- 
ing back  with  the  stock.  Then  my  sentiments  toward  the  wild  horses  changed. 
There  were  quite  a number  of  buffalo  in  that  vicinity,  and  we  commenced  to 
hunt  immediately.  In  this  camp  we  killed  about  seven  hundred  buffalo.  We 
had  the  same  men  for  skinners  I had  employed  before.  We  hauled  the  hides 
into  Kit  Carson  City  and  sold  them  to  Chick  & Brown  and  paid  our  debt 
and  grocery  bill. 

Jack  Williams  came  to  me  one  day  in  town  and  said,  ‘‘Brown,  let’s  go  down 
to  Wallace.”  Jack  had  a wife  down  there,  and  of  course  he  was  very  anxious 
to  see  her.  I was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  lady  myself.  Jack  says  to 
me  one  day,  he  says,  “The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  reached  as  far  west  as 
Granada,  and  they’re  building  a town  there.  Let’s  go  there,  build  us  a house 
and  start  a saloon.  “Well,”  I says,  “I’ll  go  with  you  over  there,  but  I don’t 
know  how  about  starting  a saloon.” 

When  we  got  there  it  looked  pretty  good  to  me.  Freighters  were  camped 
in  every  direction.  Every  once  in  a while  we  would  see  a load  of  buffalo  hides 
come  in.  We  found  out  that  the  railroad  didn’t  calculate  to  grade  any  further. 
Jack  says,  “This  will  be  a good  town  for  at  least  a year.”  So  we  concluded 
to  build  a saloon;  I went  in  with  him.  Jack  ran  the  saloon,  and  I took  the 
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men  and  went  out  on  the  buffalo  range.  We  both  made  some  money.  Well, 
I took  a notion  that  I didn’t  care  any  more  about  the  saloon  business,  so  I 
made  Jack  a proposition  that  we’d  divide  up.  We  then  had  about  four  good 
teams,  wagons  and  harness,  and  guns  and  everything  that  a hunting  outfit 
needed.  Jack  says,  “Well,  how  do  you  want  to  divide.”  “Well,”  I says,  “I’ll 
make  the  proposition.  If  it  don’t  suit  you,  just  say  so.”  I says,  “One  of  us 
take  the  saloon,  the  other  the  hunting  outfit.  You  can  take  either  one  you 
like.”  Of  course  I knew  Jack  would  take  the  saloon.  That  was  just  what  I 
wanted  him  to  take.  Jack  took  the  saloon,  went  ahead  and  made  himself 
some  money,  and  I took  the  teams  and  went  down  the  Arkansas  river  till  I 
got  to  Dodge  City,  a distance  of  a little  over  a hundred  miles. 

Most  of  what  I’ve  been  telling  was  in  ’73.  This  trip  to  Dodge  City  was  in 
1874,  sometime  in  September,  I expect.  Myself  and  a man  named  Gus  John- 
son made  a trip  together.  He  was  a young  Swede  and  a pretty  good  hunter, 
and  before  we  got  to  where  the  buffalo  were  Gus  says  to  me,  “Brown,  when 
we  get  out  to  the  main  herd  of  buffalo,  let’s  have  a contest  to  see  which  can 
kill  the  most  in  one  day.”  I says,  “All  right,  we’ll  do  that.”  In  about  two 
days  we  came  to  Tepe  creek,  southwest  of  Dodge  City  about  a hundred  miles, 
and  buffalo  were  pretty  plenty,  so  we  commenced  killing  to  see  which  could 
kill  the  most  that  day.  When  we  came  in  at  night  Gus  says,  “How  many  did 
you  kill?”  I says,  “I  killed  twelve.”  I says,  “How  many  did  you  kill?”  He 
says,  “I  killed  sixty-five.”  So  he  beat  me  pretty  bad.  You  must  recollect  that 
there  is  a good  deal  of  luck  about  killing  buffalo,  which  all  old  buffalo  hunters 
will  tell  you  is  the  way  of  it.  We  tried  it  another  day  a short  time  after  that, 
and  I beat  him  that  time  about  as  bad  as  he  beat  me  the  other  time.  The 
skinners  were  keeping  pretty  close  to  our  heels,  as  buffalo  were  getting  rather 
scarce  by  that  time.  In  a few  days  we  loaded  our  wagons  and  went  back  to 
Dodge  City,  sold  our  hides  and  lay  around  town  a few  days.  We  only  made 
about  enough  to  pay  our  expenses  on  this  trip. 

I dropped  the  Swede  boy  and  had  only  the  three  skinners  working  for  me. 
This  was  along  about  the  middle  of  the  winter  of  1874.  I pulled  out  and  went 
to  Gough  creek,  which  I’ve  told  you  about,  and  on  this  creek  we  were  snowed 
in  for  about  a month.  We  could  hardly  get  enough  meat  to  eat.  We  finally 
pulled  out  of  this  creek  and  went  about  eight  miles  to  Beaver  creek,  the 
Beaver  creek  which  helps  to  form  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian  river.  We 
camped  there  a few  days,  but  did  not  do  much  good,  as  the  winter  was  bitter 
cold  and  the  buffalo  scarce.  Then  we  again  pulled  out,  southeast.  We  didn’t 
know  where  we  were  going.  We  finally  came  to  a nice  running  stream.  We 
afterwards  found  that  the  name  of  it  was  San  Francisco.  Then  we  left  this 
creek  and  went  northeast,  and  we  never  saw  buffalo  enough  to  stop  and  hunt. 
Then  we  came  to  another  nice  running  stream,  which  we  found  afterwards 
was  the  Coldwater.  The  weather  was  still  bitter  cold  and  the  buffalo  still 
scarce.  We  pulled  out  from  this  creek  southeast  again.  We  found  another 
creek  about  twelve  miles  from  Coldwater,  and  on  this  creek  we  found  a big, 
well-beaten  road.  We  went  up  the  creek  southwest  for  about  three  miles.  We 
found  there  a bunch  of  timber.  We  drove  down  in  the  timber  and  made  a 
camp.  In  this  timber  there  was  a little  nook  which  looked  like  a paradise. 
We  found  plenty  of  dry  wood  down  there.  We  stayed  there  two  or  three 
days  in  a good  cozy  camp.  The  weather  was  still  cold,  but  not  quite  as  cold 
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as  it  had  been.  We  left  that  camp  and  followed  the  road  which  went  west 
about  fifteen  miles,  and  here  the  road  left  the  creek  and  crossed  the  hills  in  a 
southwest  direction.  This  night  we  camped  on  that  creek,  and  had  plenty 
of  good  dry  wood.  Directly  after  we  went  into  camp  a couple  of  wagons 
drove  up.  They  camped  with  us  that  night.  They  told  us  what  road  we  were 
on.  They  said  this  was  the  road  leading  from  Dodge  City  to  the  Adobe  Walls 
on  the  South  Canadian  river.  I asked  them  how  far  it  was  from  there  to  the 
Adobe  Walls.  They  said  it  was  about  twenty-five  miles.  I asked  them  about 
the  buffalo  at  the  Adobe  Walls.  They  said  there  were  some,  but  not  very 
plentiful.  I concluded  that  I would  go  to  Adobe  Walls  anyway.  Adobe  Walls 
is  the  place  where  the  Indians  and  buffalo  hunters  had  such  a big  fight  on  the 
27th  of  June,  1874. 

There  were  a few  scattering  herds  of  buffalo  on  the  South  Canadian,  so  I 
told  the  boys  I guessed  we’d  pull  across  the  river  and  see  what  we  could  find 
over  there,  so  we  pulled  across  the  river  and  struck  the  mouth  of  White  Deer 
creek.  There  was  a dim  road  running  up  the  creek  made  by  the  hunters  there 
just  before  the  Adobe  Walls  fight.  We  followed  this  road  up  to  the  head  of 
White  Deer  creek,  then  we  crossed  a little  divide  about  three  miles  and  came 
to  the  head  of  Red  Deer  creek.  Red  Deer  creek  runs  northeast  for  about 
thirty  miles  and  empties  into  the  South  Canadian  river.  I thought  there 
were  buffalo  enough  there,  so  it  would  pay  us  to  stop,  make  camp  and  go  to 
hunting.  This  must  have  been  along  about  the  first  of  February,  1875.  I had 
two  teams  and  four  men  with  me.  We  had  pretty  fair  luck,  and  were  killing 
buffalo  all  the  time.  When  I’d  kill  buffalo,  I’d  skin  them  and  take  the  hams 
to  camp.  This  camp  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  southwest 
of  Dodge  City,  which  was  the  nearest  point  for  us  to  buy  groceries  and  am- 
munition. 

We  hunted  in  this  camp  about  two  weeks.  We  found  we  didn’t  have  enough 
provisions,  grain  and  ammunition  to  last  all  winter,  so  I decided  to  send  a 
man  with  one  team  to  Dodge  City  to  stock  up.  I had  a young  man  by  the 
name  of  George  Gilbert  working  for  me.  I asked  him  if  he  would  make  the 
trip.  He  said  yes.  From  the  Adobe  Walls  to  Dodge  City  he  had  a good 
road,  so  I put  thirty  hides  on  his  wagon,  which  was  only  about  half  a load,  and 
started  him  to  Dodge  City.  I told  him  to  take  those  hides  to  Bob  Wright’s 
store.  I gave  him  an  itemized  account  of  what  I wanted  him  to  bring  back. 
When  he  got  there  he  went  to  another  store,  sold  the  hides  for  money,  $90 ; 
then  he  went  over  to  Bob  Wright’s  store  and  presented  the  bill  for  the  goods. 
The  bill  was  promptly  filled;  the  amount  was  $104.  George  Gilbert  never 
came  back.  He  took  the  team  and  made  his  way  to  Texas,  I learned  after- 
wards. He  left  five  of  us  out  there  on  the  prairie,  and  for  three  weeks  we  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  meat.  We  concluded  George  was  never  coming  back,  and 
started  afoot  for  Dodge  City.  When  we  got  to  the  Adobe  Walls  we  met  an 
old  hunter  there  coming  out  on  a hunt.  His  name  was  George  Belford,  an 
old  German.  We  camped  with  him  that  night,  and  we  told  him  I thought 
my  man  had  run  off  with  the  team  and  everything  I had.  I told  him  we  had 
been  living  on  meat  straight  for  three  weeks.  He  says,  “You  can  camp  with 
us  to-night  and  get  something  to  eat.  There  is  a store  on  the  Paladover  creek, 
established  there  just  lately.  It  is  on  the  road  from  Granada,  Colo.,  to  the 
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Adobe  Walls,”  and  he  directed  us  how  to  get  to  that  store.  Finally  we  got 
to  the  store. 

Sure  enough  the  store  was  there,  doing  a good  business.  We  fell  in  with 
some  other  hunters  there,  and  among  them  was  my  old  friend  Gus  Johnson, 
the  man  I had  the  contest  with  to  see  who  could  kill  the  most  buffalo  in  a 
day.  I told  him  what  this  man  George  Gilbert  had  done  to  me,  stealing  off 
with  my  team.  He  says  to  me,  “You  must  be  about  broke  then,  ain’t  ye?” 
and  I says,  “Yes,  I am.”  One  of  my  other  horses  died  from  starvation  and 
another  no  account,  so  near  starved.”  And  Gus  says,  “What  are  you  going  to 
do  now?”  I says,  “We  are  all  making  our  way  to  Dodge  City  on  foot.”  Gus 
says,  “Brown,  I’ll  sell  you  a team  and  let  you  pay  me  in  hides  when  you  get 
’em.”  I says,  “Which  team  do  you  want  to  sell  me,  Gus?”  He  says,  “Prince 
and  Frank.”  I knew  his  teams,  you  know.  I says,  “How  many  hides  do  you 
want  for  them,  Gus?”  He  says,  “You  kill  me  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and 
have  about  fifty  of  them  in  a certain  place,  and  I’ll  come  out  and  get  them, 
and  you  can  have  old  Prince  and  Frank.”  I told  him  I would  take  them.  So 
I kept  one  of  the  men  I had  with  me  and  went  to  hunting,  and  it  wasn’t  more 
than  two  weeks  till  I had  the  team  paid  for.  The  other  men  with  me  in  the 
“starvation  camp”  made  their  way  to  Dodge  City  with  some  other  hunters. 

When  I left  Granada,  Colo.,  to  go  to  Dodge  City  I owed  Otero  & Sellars 
about  $950,  and  there  I was  out  on  the  broad  prairie  broke.  How  I was  to 
pay  I didn’t  know.  It  looked  like  the  buffalo  were  almost  exhausted,  and 
they  were  not  so  plentiful  as  on  the  Arickaree.  This  was  now  along  in  April, 
1875.  We  kept  on  hunting  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  The  buffalo 
got  more  plentiful  every  day.  Seemed  to  have  come  from  the  east.  I seemed 
to  have  pretty  good  luck  for  quite  a while.  I finally  got  about  three  hundred 
hides,  and  wanted  to  take  those  hides  to  Granada,  Colo.,  about  the  same  dis- 
tance as  to  Dodge  City. 

I picked  up  a mule  on  the  prairie  worth  about  a hundred  dollars.  I traded 
this  mule  off  for  two  yoke  of  cattle  from  a buffalo  hunter.  Jerry  Gardner’s 
hunting  outfit  killed  some  Mexicans  down  on  the  Blue  who  were  hunting 
buffalo.  The  Blue  was  about  thirty  miles  west  of  where  this  little  store  was 
on  the  Paladore.  Blue  creek  enters  the  South  Canadian  from  the  north  side. 
Gardner  killed  these  Mexicans  because  they  were  hunting  on  horseback  and 
would  run  the  buffalo  all  out  of  the  country.  They  killed  the  men,  but  one 
little  boy  about  twelve  years  old  made  his  way  back  to  Mexico.  This  was  a 
cold-blooded  murder  on  the  part  of  Jerry  Gardner. 

I took  my  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  went  over  on  the  head  of  the  Blue  and 
hitched  onto  two  of  the  wagons  where  the  Mexicans  were  killed.  I hunted  for 
a while  longer  after  I got  back  and  got  about  fifty  more  hides;  then  I loaded 
up  my  hides,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  started  for  Granada.  I met  a 
hunter  about  fifty  miles  before  I got  to  Granada.  He  says,  “Where  are  you 
taking  your  hides  to?”  I says,  “I’m  taking  them  to  Granada.”  He  says,  “Don’t 
you  owe  about  a thousand  dollars  in  Granada?”  I says,  “Yes,  close  to  that.” 
He  says,  “Why,  they’ll  take  everything  you’ve  got  away  from  you.”  I kept 
going  till  I got  to  Granada  and  drove  up  in  front  of  Otero  & Sellars’  store. 
Of  course  they  were  awful  glad  to  see  me.  I says,  “What  are  you  paying  for 
hides?”  and  he  told  me.  I says,  “I’m  going  to  let  you  have  what  I have  on 
my  wagon  here  and  let  it  go  on  what  I owe  you,  with  the  exception  of  what 
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goods  I want  to  take  back  with  me,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars’  worth. 
He  says,  “All  right.”  So  I gave  them  my  hard-luck  story.  They  acted  as 
though  they  were  very  sorry  that  it  turned  out  the  way  it  did. 

I bought  my  bill  of  goods  for  the  return  trip,  and  after  I got  the  goods  I 
paid  over  six  hundred  dollars  on  my  bill.  So  I made  my  way  back,  and 
started  in  to  hunt  again  on  the  Paladore.  I hunted  there  till  about  the  middle 
of  June,  1875.  I got  again  about  three  hundred  hides  and  started  for  Granada 
again.  I again  sold  my  hides  to  Otero  & Sellars.  I paid  them  all  I owed  them 
except  eighty-five  dollars  and  forty  cents.  And  as  the  buffalo  had  got  so 
far  away  from  the  railroad  I concluded  I’d  quit  hunting  for  a short  time. 

In  the  year  1872  Charley  Dunn  and  his  brother  Bill  left  Dodge  City  for  a 
buffalo  hunt,  and  they  never  returned,  and  no  one  heard  of  them,  and  we 
supposed  they  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  These  boys  had  money  on  deposit 
at  Bob  Wright’s  store  in  Dodge  City  and  it  was  never  called  for. 

On  one  hunting  expedition  near  the  western  border  of  Kansas  I left  the 
camp  by  myself  and  started  to  scout  for  buffalo.  I had  reached  a point  about 
seven  miles  from  camp,  and  was  crossing  a strip  of  prairie  bordered  by  hills. 
Walking  in  a buffalo  trail  toward  one  of  the  hills  I saw  a buffalo  come  to  the 
top  of  a hill  and  come  on  in  my  direction.  I lay  down  on  the  trail  and  waited 
for  him  to  come  up;  he  approached  to  within  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  when  he  noticed  me,  and  stopped  and  stood  still  facing  in  my  direction. 
It  was  not  in  a good  position  for  me  to  shoot  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  I 
would  be  compelled  to  shoot  at  his  breast  or  head,  and  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  kill  him  by  shooting  at  his  head.  I finally  fired  at  his  breast  and 
hit  him  in  the  shoulder,  shattering  his  shoulder;  he  plunged  in  my  direction, 
and  while  watching  the  buffalo  I neglected  to  reload.  Consequently  I had  an 
empty  gun.  I was  getting  in  an  uncomfortable  position,  but  he  stopped  about 
thirty  feet  from  where  I lay  in  the  trail.  I was  beginning  to  get  nervous,  for 
a buffalo  is  not  dangerous  in  a herd,  but  he  is  dangerous  when  wounded,  and 
especially  when  he  smells  blood,  and  will  put  up  a very  hard  and  dangerous 
fight.  I finally  reloaded,  and  in  so  doing  I made  a noise;  he  made  a slight 
turn  to  one  side  and  I fired  and  killed  him.  From  the  first  time  he  came  into 
view,  at  about  one  hour  before  sundown,  we  had  been  facing  each  other.  I 
did  not  wait  to  dress  the  buffalo  as  it  was  then  about  dark;  I made  my  way 
back  to  camp,  where  my  companions  rejoiced  to  see  me,  as  they  thought 
perhaps  I had  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  We  dressed  the  buffalo  in  the 
morning  and  carried  the  hide  and  a supply  of  meat  to  camp,  and  as  we  were 
out  of  meat  it  was  a very  valuable  buffalo. 

In  hunting  we  would  crawl  up  as  close  to  the  herd  as  we  could  get  without 
being  noticed  by  the  buffalo,  and  then  we  would  begin  to  shoot  as  rapidly  as 
we  could  shoot  and  load  with  our  single-fire  rifles  of  heavy  caliber.  The  buf- 
falo would  soon  smell  the  blood  and  begin  to  hook  the  dead  buffalo  and  paw 
the  ground.  They  would  stand  in  a position  that  made  it  easy  to  shoot  the 
buffalo  that  were  doing  the  hooking. 

I have  heard  old  plainsmen  say  that  buffalo  would  travel  against  a storm; 
but  in  all  my  experience  I have  never  seen  them  go  against  a storm.  Their 
habits  seemed  to  be  very  much  like  those  of  cattle.  The  buffalo  never  bellow 
like  domestic  cattle,  but  just  grunt.  Old  would-be  plainsmen  have  often  said 
they  had  seen  wagon  trains  have  to  stop  to  let  the  buffalo  pass.  My  business 
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as  a buffalo  hunter  for  six  or  seven  years  was  to  be  where  they  were  the  most 
plentiful,  and  I never  saw  the  time  when  they  would  not  give  the  way  for  a 
wagon  or  a horseman.  One  time  I was  out  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Fort 
Wallace,  and  the  buffalo  were  very  thick.  I could  hardly  see  the  ground  for 
buffalo.  The  buffalo  bulls  were  all  on  the  outside  of  the  herd,  with  cows  and 
calves  in  the  center.  As  I was  out  of  meat  I wanted  to  kill  a fat  buffalo  cow. 
I got  down  on  my  hands  and  knees  and  crawled  right  into  the  herd,  with 
buffalo  bulls  on  both  sides  about  fifty  yards  away.  I crawled  about  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  until  I could  see  a fat  buffalo  cow;  then  I fired  and  killed 
her,  and  the  buffalo  began  to  run  all  around  me.  All  around  were  buffalo,  and 
the  ground  fairly  trembled  as  the  mighty  herd  moved  away,  but  they  gave  me 
plenty  of  room  and  I never  had  any  fear  of  being  run  over. 

One  time  when  I was  camped  at  the  headwaters  of  the  north  fork  of  the 
Cimarron  river  the  buffalo  were  very  scarce.  Along  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  sun  was  only  about  one  hour  high,  I looked  behind  me  and  saw  a buffalo 
coming  over  a high  hill ; I laid  down  in  a buffalo  trail  in  which  the  buffalo  was 
coming.  The  surrounding  locality  was  very  level  for  a long  distance  in  every 
direction.  It  was  a very  warm  day,  and  the  buffalo  came  up  to  within  fifty 
yards  of  where  I was  in  hiding;  the  hair  was  hanging  down  over  his  eyes; 
his  head  was  in  my  direction  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  kill  him 
by  shooting  at  his  head.  I got  up  on  my  knees  and  made  a noise,  and  he 
stopped  and  stood  still,  looking  at  me'  for  quite  a while.  Finally  he  made  a 
slight  turn  to  one  side  and  I fired  at  his  breast,  but  hit  him  in  the  shoulder, 
breaking  the  shoulder.  He  plunged  at  me  or  in  my  direction  to  within  about 
twenty  steps  of  me,  and  I was  excited  and  forgot  to  reload  my  rifle.  He 
watched,  and  I was  afraid  to  leave  my  position  until  the  sun  went  down  about 
one  hour  later.  I could  plainly  see  the  whites  of  his  eyes  as  they  rolled  in  his 
head,  and  knew  that  he  would  like  to  fight.  He  finally  turned  his  body  and 
gave  me  a fair  shot,  and  I shot  him  through  the  heart  and  he  was  a dead  buf- 
falo. I was  then  seven  miles  from  camp  and  on  foot,  and  when  I walked  into 
camp  my  companions  rejoiced  very  much,  for  they  began  to  think  the  Indians 
had  killed  me. 

Dodge  City  in  the  seventies  was  wild  and  woolly  and  composed  mostly  of 
saloons,  gambling  houses  and  dance  halls,  a few  general  stores,  and  a few 
respectable  families.  The  gamblers  were  a rough  set  and  mostly  two-gun  men, 
but  they  would  pay  you  what  you  happened  to  be  lucky  enough  to  win.  against 
their  semicrooked  games.  The  dance-hall  women  and  girls,  some  of  them 
rather  young,  were  mostly  outcast  characters  from  further  east.  I remember 
one  poor  mortal  that  was  about  to  die,  who  sent  for  one  of  the  two  preachers 
that  had  settled  in  Dodge  City,  and  he  refused  to  come,  saying  that  he  had 
never  been  in  a dance  hall  and  was  not  going.  A gambler  went  for  the  other 
one,  and  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  go  anywhere  that  he  could  do  the  Lord’s 
work  or  help  the  unfortunate.  He  went  and  prayed  for  the  woman.  The 
gamblers  took  up  a collection  for  him  and  collected  nearly  a hat  full  of  silver, 
which  they  gave  him,  and  he  was  able  to  do  some  good  work  afterwards, 
while  the  other  preacher  had  to  leave  town,  for  his  methods  would  not  work 
with  their  kind  of  people.  The  methods  of  enforcing  the  laws  were  mostly 
with  the  gun.  Men  shot  out  their  own  difficulties;  the  city  officials  were  con- 
trolled by  the  saloon  keepers  and  gamblers.  One  day  a stranger  had  lost  his 
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money  gambling  and  went  to  the  mayor  to  have  the  gambling  house  raided; 
the  mayor  promptly  called  the  marshal  and  had  the  man  arrested  for  gambling, 
which  he  had  confessed  to  doing,  consequently  he  was  glad  to  get  out  of  town 
and  let  the  matter  drop. 

Old  John  Wilson  was  at  the  old  town  of  Sheridan,  then  the  terminus  of 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  This  happened  in  the  year  of  1869.  Mr.  Wilson 
had  about  three  teams,  and  when  I hired  to  him  to  drive  one  of  them  I asked 
him  how  much  he  was  going  to  give  me  a month.  “Oh,”  he  says,  “whatever 
other  men  are  getting.  One  of  his  other  men  was  getting  thirty-five  dollars  a 
month,  the  other  thirty  dollars.  I went  to  work.  I worked  twenty-two  days, 
and  when  I asked  for  my  pay,  Mr.  Wilson  refused  to  pay  me.  I had  drawn 
three  or  four  dollars.  Then  I says,  “Pay  me  the  balance  of  it  and  I’ll  go.” 
“Why,”  he  says,  “that’s  all  there  is  of  it.”  I says,  “That  is  not  what  you 
promised  to  give  me.  You  promised  me  the  going  wages.  You’re  giving  the 
other  men  thirty  dollars.  If  you’ll  give  me  at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  a 
month,  that’ll  be  all  I’ll  ask  of  you.”  Before  proceeding  further  I want  to 
say  Mr.  Wilson  had  some  men  at  work  out  on  Chalk  creek  cutting  wood  and 
hay.  This  was  in  January.  This  hay  was  all  they  had  to  feed  their  mules  on. 
One  day  Mr.  Wilson  sent  me  out  to  these  men  for  a load  of  hay.  It  was 
about  thirty  miles.  I got  there  in  time  to  load  my  hay  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
start  back  early  next  morning.  Along  about  midnight  an  awful  blizzard  came 
down;  it  snowed  six  inches  or  more,  freezing  a hard  crust  on  top.  I slept  in 
the  dugout  with  the  men.  In  the  morning  it  was  clear  and  cold;  must  have 
been  twenty  below,  and  my  course  to  return  was  to  the  north.  The  wind 
was  coming  from  the  north,  but  I thought  as  it  wasn’t  so  very  high  I could  get 
through  with  my  load.  So  I tied  my  feet  up  with  gunny  sacks  as  best  I could ; 
tied  up  my  face,  and  pulled  out  for  Sheridan.  The  cold  was  so  awful  that 
I was  forced  to  get  down  and  walk  the  whole  way  lest  I should  freeze.  When 
I reached  the  hilltop  skirting  the  Smoky  Hill  river  and  saw  below  the  lights 
of  the  city,  I thought  I had  never  seen  so  beautiful  a sight  before.  The  frost 
and  icicles  covering  my  beard  and  face  were  full  six  inches  long.  My  vitality 
and  courage  were  almost  gone,  but  this  sight  seemed  to  bring  back  the  full 
strength  of  mind  and  body,  so  I soon  reached  Wilson’s  house  and  stopped  my 
team.  I went  in  and  told  him  he  must  unhitch  my  team,  as  I was  not  able  to 
do  it.  My  very  breath  seemed  cold;  my  feet  and  ears  were  frozen.  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, a veritable  Samaritan  indeed,  smothered  both  in  snow  and  served  several 
hot  whiskies.  I soon  was  sleeping  soundly,  and  knew  no  more  till  morning. 

Now  I’ll  go  on  with  story  and  fight:  One  word  brought  on  another,  till 
Mr.  Wilson  hopped  onto  me  and  we  went  round  and  round  for  a while  where 
he  had  a lot  of  loose  hay  piled  up.  I was  holding  my  own  with  him  pretty 
well  till  he  got  me  in  a hole  between  the  wall  of  the  stable  and  the  hay.  He 
got  me  where  I couldn’t  help  myself.  Jim  Kimball  pulled  him  off,  and  when 
I got  out  of  there  I was  almost  dead;  both  eyes  were  blacked  and  ribs  sore; 
and  I was  glad  when  Jim  Kimball  pulled  him  off.  “Now,”  he  says,  “get  out 
of  here,  and  if  I ever  see  you  around  here  I’ll  put  a ball  in  you.”  I went  away 
talking  to  myself,  and  I was  saying  what  I’d  do  to  him  when  I got  a good 
chance  at  him. 

Granada,  Colo.,  was  started  in  1874.  It  was  then  the  terminus  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad.  Jack  Williams  and  I went  over  to  Granada  and  started  a saloon. 
Old  Billie  Patterson,  who  knew  all  about  our  fight  in  Sheridan,  also  had  a 
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saloon  in  Granada.  One  day  I went  into  Patterson’s  saloon ; I says  to  myself, 
“Now  is  my  time  to  get  revenge  on  Wilson,”  for  Wilson  was  right  there.  I 
went  back  over  to  my  saloon  and  got  a good  forty-five  Colt’s  six-shooter,  and 
as  I started  I says  to  myself,  “I  don’t  believe  I want  to  start  a big  racket 
here.  I’ve  always  said  if  I ever  saw  Wilson  I’d  get  my  revenge,  and  if  I don’t 
do  it  I’ll  think  I’m  the  biggest  coward  in  the  whole  country.”  So  I braced 
myself  up  to  go  over  there,  and  I says,  “Wilson,”  and  just  as  he  looked  up  I 
banged  him  over  the  head  with  the  six-shooter.  I knocked  him  to  his  knees; 
and  then  I beat  him  till  he  was  as  bloody  as  a stuck  pig.  Soon  he  broke  away 
from  me  and  started  to  run,  looking  back  every  jump.  He  thought  I was 
going  to  shoot  him.  I thought  that  was  revenge  enough,  so  I let  him  go, 
though  he  had  beat  me  up  pretty  bad.  He  was  a big  stout  fellow  and  a bully. 

Now  I’ll  go  back  to  the  buffalo.  I went  over  to  the  Blue  where  I got  those 
wagons;  there  was  three  prongs  of  the  Blue.  I killed  a buffalo  on  the  middle 
prong  and  I filled  him,  a bull,  pretty  full  of  strychnine.  He  was  the  only 
buffalo  I saw  on  these  creeks.  Then  I drove  over  to  the  south  fork  of  the  Blue 
and  camped  that  night.  The  wolves  made  an  awful  noise  the  whole  night. 
The  next  morning  I went  over  to  the  buffalo  to  see  what  had  been  done.  I 
found  thirteen  big  grey  wolves,  fifteen  coyotes,  and  about  forty  skunks,  and 
I have  an  idea  that  I didn’t  get  near  half  of  them,  as  the  grass  was  high  and 
I didn’t  look  very  close  anywaj'.  In  about  three  days  I found  six  more  big; 
grey  wolves  in  a little  hole  of  water,  but  their  pelts  were  spoiled.  When  I 
took  the  hides  in  I got  three  dollars  for  the  big  greys  and  one  dollar  for  the' 
coyotes.  The  buffalo  were  too  scarce  there,  and  I pulled  out  from  this  camp.. 

One  evening  I stopped  on  a creek  for  camp.  This  was  in  1876.  It  was  not 
very  long  till  two  more  bunches  of  hunters  came  in  and  camped  at  the  same 
place.  Before  dark  there  were  six  more  bunches  of  hunters  on  the  ground,  all 
camping  there  together.  After  we  had  had  our  suppers  we  all  bunched  up, 
sang  songs,  and  told  stories.  Finally  the  subject  of  the  buffalo  came  up.  One 
fellow  said,  “I  wonder  where  they  all  are.  I’ve  been  from  creek  to  creek,  and 
I can’t  find  enough  to  pay  for  the  hunting.”  A hunter  replied,  “Do  you  know 
where  the  main  herd  is?”  The  other  says,  “No,  I wish  I did  know.”  “Why, 
he  says,  “I  know  where  it  is;  it’s  dead.”  Someone  said  dead  carcasses  were 
everywhere  on  the  plains,  and  this  man  who  said  they  were  all  dead  was  the 
nearest  right  of  any  of  us.  But  they  were  not  all  dead.  There  were  scattered 
herds  at  different  places  all  over  the  plains. 

A tanner  came  to  Dodge  City  in  1876.  He  had  some  kind  of  a tanning 
process  to  make  buffalo  robes,  but  he  was  a couple  of  years  too  late,  as  the 
buffaloes  were  nearly  all  killed  at  that  time.  Before  that  the  hides  were  used 
for  leather,  and  not  for  robes.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  were  about 
ninety  million  buffalo  hides  sent  into  the  market. 

In  1875  a man  told  me  that  a sister  of  mine  lived  in  Newton,  Kan.  I took 
a notion  to  go  down  and  see  her.  She  had  a young  lady  working  for  her.  Her 
name  was  Sallie  Lemon.  Well  of  course  we  were  introduced.  My  sister  told 
me  I ought  to  marry  that  girl.  I told  her  I didn’t  want  to  marry.  So  that 
is  all  there  is  to  that  story  at  present.  I corresponded  with  Sallie  till  1876, 
when  I went  down  to  Newton  again.  We  concluded  to  get  married  at  once. 
My  sister  had  moved  to  Wichita,  and  we  were  married  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  May,  1876,  at  my  sister’s  house  in  Wichita.  Then  I went  out  on  the  plains 
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and  brought  in  some  hides  I had  piled  on  the  prairie.  I telegraphed  to  my  wife 
to  come  to  Dodge  City,  and  I built  a little  house  there  and  we  commenced 
housekeeping.  We  lived  there  till  1878.  I was  freighting  from  there  to  all 
different  points  to  the  southwest — Fort  Eliott  and  other  forts  and  camps. 

One  time  while  I was  freighting  I fell  in  with  another  old  freighter  by  the 
name  of  Lewis.  He  and  I traveled  together  till  I got  to  Dodge  City.  Two 
nights  before  the  night  we  got  to  Dodge  City  we  camped  on  Crooked  creek 
at  a place  called  “The  Wells,”  about  half  a mile  north  of  the  salt  well,  but 
the  salt  well  was  not  there  at  that  time.  The  salt  well  made  its  appearance 
in  the  year  of  1880.  The  earth  dropped  in  about  fifty  feet  down  and  the  salt 
water  came  up.  So  the  night  Lewis  and  I camped  there  was  a bitter  cold  night, 
and  we  had  nothing  much  to  burn,  and  we  suffered  considerable  from  the  cold. 
I said  to  Mr.  Lewis,  “It’s  a wonder  that  some  one  has  not  a road  ranch  here.” 
I thought  over  that  considerable  and  I made  up  my  mind  to  start  one  there 
myself.  So  I hired  a man,  went  down  there  and  built  a sod  house  for  my 
storehouse.  Then  I built  another  one  for  my  family.  Then  I went  down  to 
George  S.  Emerson’s  store  in  Dodge  City  and  told  him  I had  a ranch  built 
down  at  the  Wells  on  the  Jones  and  Plummer  Trail  and  I’d  like  to  get  a bill  of 
goods,  but  I had  no  money.  George  says,  “Buy  as  many  as  you  want  and  pay 
me  when  you  can.”  Mr.  Emerson  knew  what  I wanted  better  than  I knew  my- 
self, as  he  had  been  furnishing  the  other  road  ranches  with  their  goods  on  the 
road  that  ran  by  Ashland  to  Camp  Supply.  I moved  with  my  family  sometime 
in  August,  1880.  We  lived  there  five  years,  and  I made  about  five  thousand 
dollars  in  that  time,  besides  the  increase  in  the  value  of  my  land.  The  first 
claim  I took  was  a timber  claim  where  the  road  ranch  was,  then  the  next  one 
was  a preemption.  Graceland  cemetery  at  Meade  is  on  the  preemption.  At 
one  time  I could  have  sold  out  my  land  there  for  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
Well,  I held  on  too  long;  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  land.  Meade  Center, 
now  Meade,  with  the  Center  lopped  off,  was  started  in  1885.  I lost  out  bjT 
not  selling  when  the  land  was  booming.  I afterwards  gave  my  place  away, 
almost,  as  I am  ashamed  to  tell  the  small  amount  I got  for  it.  I let  it  go  in 
1890.  When  Oklahoma  was  opened  up,  April  22,  1889,  I and  some  men  from 
Meade  Center  went  down  there.  We  lived  at  Kingfisher  for  five  years  and 
then  moved  to  El  Reno,  where  we  lived  till  1902.  On  the  11th  day  of  March 
of  that  year  my  wife  died  and  left  me  and  my  little  daughter  Nellie  thirteen 
years  old.  Nellie  is  now  married  and  living  in  Wellington,  Kan.  Her  hus- 
band is  a well-educated  man,  a ticket  agent  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany; makes  a good  living  for  Nellie  and  her  little  boy  Merell. 

Buffalo  were  scarce  in  1875.  A bunch  of  men  came  into  Granada,  Colo., 
where  I was.  They  were  surveyors,  and  going  out  to  the  Panhandle  of  Texas 
to  survey  routes  for  the  Texas  Central  Railroad,  and  I was  introduced  to  the 
hea'd  man.  I don’t  remember  his  name,  it  was  so  long  ago;  but  some  one 
had  told  him  I was  well  acquainted  with  that  section  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas. 
He  says  to  me,  “How  much  a month  will  you  take  to  go  with  me;  your  busi- 
ness will  be  to  find  water  for  us.”  I told  him  I hardly  knew,  but  I would  let 
him  know  the  next  day.  “Well,”  he  says,  “come  back  and  give  me  an  answer.” 
I went  out  to  Gus  Johnson’s  camp  and  was  telling  Gus  about  it.  Gus  said, 
“Maybe  I might  get  a job  myself.”  The  next  day  Gus  and  I wTent  over  to 
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see  the  surveyor  again.  I told  the  surveyor  that  this  man  had  been  all  over  the 
country  with  me,  and  the  surveyor  says,  “Well,  perhaps  I can  use  both  of  you 
if  Mr.  Johnson  wants  to  go.”  So  we  told  him  we  would  go  with  him  for 
seventy-five  dollars  a month,  each.  We  would  furnish  our  own  horses  to  ride, 
but  we  would  expect  him  to  feed  the  horses  and  us.  He  says,  “All  right, 
boys,  you  can  go  along.  I’ll  give  you  each  seventy-five  dollars  a month.” 

I went  over  to  Otero  & Sellars’  store  and  picked  out  a few  little  things  that 
I needed  for  the  trip.  I told  them  I was  going  out  with  a surveying  outfit, 
and  that  when  I returned  I would  pay  for  these  goods  and  the  balance  that 
I owed  them.  “No,”  they  said,  “we  don’t  want  to  make  the  bill  any  bigger.” 
“Well,  it’s  up  to  you,”  I says,  “about  that.”  You  can  imagine  my  feelings 
when  I heard  this.  We  went  away  and  never  returned  again.  I did  not  think 
it  was  very  much  encouragement  after  I had  endured  very  hard  luck  and 
privation  to  pay  my  just  debts  and  wanted  to  be  on  the  square  with  everyone. 
I did  not  think  they  were  giving  my  end  of  the  transaction  any  justice.  I 
walked  out  and  never  did  pay  the  balance.  They  lost  my  buffalo-hide  busi- 
ness in  the  future.  On  my  return  I received  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
my  services  as  scout  for  the  railroad  surveyors.  I would  have  been  able  and 
willing  to  have  f)aid  the  balance;  so  their  judgment  was  wrong  that  time.  I 
went  to  another  store  for  my  supplies  for  the  next  hunt  and  paid  cash,  but 
my  credit  would  have  been  good  anyway. 

Well,  to  go  on:  This  little  outfit  consisted  of  two  four-mule  teams  and 

fourteen  men.  We  made  our  start  sometime  in  September.  We  went  over 
the  old  hunting  ground  where  Gus  and  I knew  the  country  and  found  plenty 
of  water  for  these  men.  Finally  we  kept  going  west  till  we  got  entirely  out  of 
our  range,  further  west  than  Gus  and  I had  ever  been,  so  we  were  three  days, 
one  time,  without  water  for  our  stock.  We  went  on  till  we  were  in  sight  of 
the  Rabbit  Ear  Mountains,  and  I expect  a part  of  the  time  we  were  in  New 
Mexico.  We  were  somewhere  near  the  line,  anyway.  The  last  day  Gus  and 
I went  out  to  look  for  water,  Gus  went  east  and  I went  west.  Finally  I 
struck  the  head  of  a draw.  I followed  that  draw  down  till  about  the  time  it 
was  coming  dark,  and  I found  water.  We  found  out  afterwards  that  this  creek 
was  Reo  Blanco,  or  in  other  words,  White  creek.  In  about  half  an  hour  after 
I lay  down  for  my  night’s  rest  Gus  Johnson  made  his  appearance.  We 
stayed  there  that  night.  Next  morning  we  went  back  to  look  for  the  outfit. 
We  found  them  and  brought  them  down  to  the  creek,  where  we  had  plenty 
of  good  water.  We  didn’t  know  whether  we  were  in  New  Mexico  or  Texas, 
but  found  out  afterwards  that  we  were  in  Texas,  about  three  miles  from  the 
New  Mexico  line. 

Gus  Johnson  and  I kept  this  outfit  in  fresh  meat  all  the  time — buffalo  and 
antelope.  The  boss,  after  he  got  back  to  Granada,  told  some  of  the  people 
there  that  he  had  done  the  proper  thing  when  he  hired  Brown  and  Gus  John- 
son, as  they  had  given  fine  service.  We  were  on  this  expedition  about  two 
months,  when  we  came  into  Granada  and  were  paid  off.  I must  say  that  this 
bunch  of  men  was  the  most  agreeable  bunch  of  men  I ever  met  with.  Am 
sorry  I forget  their  names;  they  were  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  I believe. 

As  I have  stated  before,  Meade  Center  was  laid  off  in  1885.  Of  course  quite 
an  immigration  came  to  the  country  at  that  time.  I quit  my  road  ranch  and 
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built  the  first  hotel  that  was  built  there.  When  the  settlers  first  commenced 
to  come  in  there  was  a town  about  three  and  one-half  miles  south  of  my  place 
called  Tuzlon.  It  was  a very  beautiful  place  for  a town  as  it  was  on  a very 
high  ground,  but  when  they  went  to  put.  down  a well  for  water  they  went  so 
far  down  in  the  earth  that  their  machinery  wouldn’t  go  any  further,  and  they 
didn’t  get  any  water.  One  day  a cowboy  came  along  while  they  were  working 
at  the  well  and  this  is  the  remark  he  made,  “When  a man  goes  down  in  the 
ground  farther  than  his  claim  is  long  he  ought  to  be  arrested.”  And  getting 
no  water  was  a black  pipe  to  the  town.  H.  H.  Rogers  saw  the  point,  and  he 
saw  that  Tuzlon  was  a failure;  so  he  started  the  town  of  Meade  Center. 
This  new  town  was  to  be  the  county  .seat  of  Meade  county.  It  made  my  land 
of  more  value  than  it  would  have  been  under  other  circumstances,  as  it  lay 
only  a half  mile  from  my  farm.  The  valley  of  Crooked  creek  developed 
rapidly,  and  soon  after  the  artesian  wells  began  to  flow  a great  boom  seemed 
to  strike  that  whole  region.  Land  increased  in  value  in  the  valley  very 
rapidly.  Among  the  strangers  who  came  to  Meade  Center  was  one  Likman 
Morrison. 

Sometime  in  November  of  that  year,  1885,  we  organized  a little  party  to 
kill  some  buffalo,  as  there  were  just  a few  herds  in  the  western  part  of  No 
Man’s  Land,  now  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Morrison  was  one  of  the  four  men  that 
went  out ; Marion  Brown,  my  brother,  Charley  Brown,  no  kin  to  us,  and  my- 
self made  up  our  party.  We  had  two  teams.  We  went  upon  Beaver  creek 
just  below  a place  called  county  “M.”  Seeing  no  buffalo  we  turned  north. 
We  found  one  lone  buffalo  cow  out  there  and  killed  her.  We  camped  that 
night  just  at  the  edge  of  the  sand  hills  on  the  Cimarron,  at  a little  rainwater 
lake.  The  next  morning  after  breakfast  we  unloaded  everything  from  the 
wagons.  Marion  Brown  went  northeast  while  Morrison  and  myself  went 
northwest.  I drove  up  on  a high  raise  just  in  time  to  see  five  buffalo  pass 
over  a little  sand  hill.  I hadn’t  gone  more  than  a mile  further  till  I saw  a 
bunch  lying  down  in  a little  valley  in  the  grass.  I left  Mr.  Morrison  back  with 
the  wagon,  perhaps  not  more  than  a mile.  I got  up  within  about  thirty  yards 
of  those  buffalo  while  they  were  lying  in  the  grass.  One  cow  lay  with  her 
back  and  shoulders  to  me.  To  shoot  at  a buffalo  lying  down  is  not  a very 
favorable  shot — not  very  often  you  kill  one.  Thinks  I,  “I’m  going  to  take 
chances  on  this  one,”  so  I cut  down  on  her.  She  never  got  up.  I had  broken 
her  back.  The  others  stopped  on  a little  sand  hill  not  more  than  seventy-five 
yards  away  from  me.  I killed  two  more  right  there.  The  other  two  had 
been  shot.  One  of  them  ran  down  to  within  a half  mile  of  Mr.  Morrison.  He 
was  standing  there  nearly  ready  to  fall,  and  Mr.  Morrison  shot  at  him  and 
soon  he  dropped  and  fell.  Then  I waived  my  hat  for  Mr.  Morrison  to  come 
with  the  wagon.  He  came  up  with  the  wagon  and  he  says,  “You’ve  done  fine, 
haven’t  you?  You’ve  killed  three  right  here,  and  the  other  ran  over  toward 
the  wagon  and  I killed  it.”  If  Mr.  Morrison  is  living  to  this  day  he  thinks 
he  killed  that  buffalo,  for  I never  told  him  any  different,  for  I made  him  think 
he  did  kill  it.  He  was  so  unnerved  when  he  got  to  Meade  Center  he  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  himself.  Nor  I never  told  the  other  boys  I killed  it.  I 
made  them  believe  that  Mr.  Morrison  killed  it. 

We  drove  down  with  the  wagon  and  we  butchered  the  buffalo.  The  way  we 
did  it  was  this:  We  skinned  the  front  quarters,  took  the  entrails  out,  doubled 
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the  hide  of  the  front  quarters  back  over  the  hind  quarters  so  as  to  keep  the 
hind  quarters  clean.  Then  we  fixed  the  meat  so  the  coyotes  wouldn’t  eat  it 
the  first  night.  I’ve  already  told  about  that.  Then  we  drove  back  to  camp 
about  eight  miles,  and  when  we  got  there  it  was  already  getting  dark.  The 
men  came  to  the  wagon  and  looked  in  and  saw  we  didn’t  have  any  meat  in 
it.  They  said,  “Ah,  ha!  you  didn’t  get  anything  and  neither  did  we.”  “Don’t 
you  think  for  a moment;  come  here  and  look  at  my  hands,”  I says.  They  were 
all  covered  with  blood  and  hair.  “How  many  did  you  kill?”  “We  saw  five 
and  killed  four  of  them  and  the  other  one  got  away.”  The  next  morning  we 
took  both  teams  and  went  back  and  loaded  up  the  meat.  These  buffalo  were 
killed  about  a mile  from  the  southwest  corner  of  Kansas.  It  was  within  five 
miles  of  the  Cimarron  river,  at  a place  called  “The  Point  of  Rocks.” 

We  pulled  across  the  river  and  camped  there  that  night.  The  Beatty  boys 
had  a cattle  ranch  near  to  that  place.  The  next  morning  we  pulled  out  north. 
We  had  gone  about  ten  miles  when  we  found  a wagon  road  running  east  and 
west.  We  took  the  east  end  of  the  road  on  our  way  to  Meade  Center.  We 
hadn’t  gone  more  than  five  miles  till  we  saw  a little  town  on  a high  raise. 
On  the  top  of  this  raise  was  the  very  spot  where  I had  killed  the  twenty-seven 
buffaloes  about  three  years  before.  We  pulled  to  within  about  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  town  and  stopped  for  dinner.  I had  noticed  that  there  were 
many  people  there  that  day.  Teams  were  hitched  around  in  every  direction. 
I asked  a man  where  I could  get  a bucket  of  water,  and  he  showed  me.  He 
asked  me  where  we  were  going,  and  I told  him  we  were  going  to  Meade  Cen- 
ter. He  asked  me  where  we  had  been,  and  I told  him  we  had  been  out  on  a 
buffalo  hunt.  He  says,  “Did  you  get  any?”  I says,  “We  killed  five.”  I took 
the  water  back  to  camp,  and  it  wasn’t  but  a few  minutes  till  everybody  was 
out  there  looking  at  our  buffalo  meat.  Right  there  I sold  my  hide;  the  other 
boys  kept  theirs.  We  had  taken  the  hides  off  and  divided  them.  We  sold  a 
good  deal  of  the  meat.  I asked  one  of  the  men  how  it  came  that  there  were 
so  many  people  in  this  little  town.  “Why,”  he  says,  “this  is  Thanksgiving 
day,  and  we’re  gathered  in  to  have  a good  time  and  a good  dinner.”  Each  of 
the  people,  one  at  a time,  gave  us  a cordial  invitation  to  come  down  and  eat 
dinner  with  them,  which  invitation  we  gladly  accepted.  And  a fine  dinner  it 
was,  away  out  on  the  bald  prairies  there.  Three  years  before  I never  ex- 
pected to  see  such  a dinner  there  as  that.  One  thing  that  made  the  dinner  so 
good  were  our  keen  appetites,  and  everything  to  eat  so  different  from  what 
we  had  been  having. 

After  dinner  we  pulled  out  for  the  east.  Before  we  started  home  I asked  a 
man  what  the  name  of  this  little  town  was;  he  said  it  was  Taloga.  In  about 
three  more  days  we  arrived  at  Meade-  Center  with  the  balance  of  our  meat. 
Then  we  drove  over  east  to  where  my  house  was,  and  divided  the  meat.  Marion 
Brown,  my  brother,  and  Charley  Brown  lived  at  Wilburn,  and  they  pulled 
out  for  home,  and  Mr.  Morrison  stayed  all  night  with  me.  These  buffalo 
were  the  last  I ever  killed,  after  so  many  years  of  hunting  and  exposure  on  the 
wild  plains. 

The  fall  of  1886  a man  named  Johnson  and  I went  out  to  the  same  neigh- 
borhood where  they  were  the  previous  year,  to  look  for  buffalo.  I believe  his 
name  was  Tom  Johnson,  too,  but  it  was  not  the  Tom  (Stick)  Johnson  who 
lived  along  the  Cimarron  and  later  in  Meade  Center.  We  traveled  along  the 
old  freight  road  which  ran  up  to  Beaver  creek.  I looked  off  to  the  north  one 
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day,  a distance  of  a mile  or  more.  I saw  five  buffalo  lying  down  on  the  side 
of  a hill.  I got  up  to  within  about  three  hundred  yards  of  them.  The  buffalo 
had  become  very  wild  and  more  watchful.  I saw  I couldn’t  get  any  closer,  so 
I thought  I would  shoot.  They  all  started  to  run  in  a bunch,  and  I shot 
three  or  four  more  shots  but  didn’t  kill  any,  and  then  we  moved  up  to 
County  “M.”  There  is  a strip  on  Beaver  creek  where  there  is  no  water.  Right 
at  County  ‘'M”  is  where  the  water  goes  down  into  the  ground  and  doesn’t  come 
out  any  more  for  thirty-five  miles.  We  camped  at  County  “M”  for  about  two 
days.  This  country  had  now  become  a cattle  country,  and  this  is  where  I 
killed  my  first  buffalo.  We  camped  at  a little  town  as  we  went  home.  I sold 
a small  piece  of  meat  to  some  campers  and  after  they  ate  the  meat  they  said, 
“This  doesn’t  taste  like  buffalo.” 

Well,  this  ends  my  buffalo  hunting,  after  so  much  exposure  to  weather  and 
Indians  of  the  plains. 


KANSAS  INDIAN  WARS. 

By  George  W.  Brown. 

Edited  by  William  E.  Connelley,  Secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

WESTERN  Kansas  was  the  battle  ground  between  the  whites  and  Indians 
for  many  years.  The  last  war  whoop  was  herd  there  in  1878  when  Dull 
Knife’s  little  band  of  northern  Cheyennes  left  the  reservation  and  started 
back  for  their  own  home  in  the  North.  These  Indians  were  brought  down  in 
1876  and  placed  in  the  Darlington  reservation.  They  lived  there  two  years, 
when  they  became  very  much  dissatisfied,  mostly  on  account  of  their  health. 
The  climate  did  not  agree  with  them.  In  the  summer  of  1878  they  were 
moved  from  the  reservation  down  the  river  about  eight  miles  and  a company 
of  soldiers  was  sent  down  there.  These  soldiers  were  stationed  about  one-half 
mile  from  the  Indian  camp.  They  were  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Runderbrook.  One  morning  when  they  woke  up  the  Indian  camp  was  de- 
serted. Captain  Runderbrook  sent  a messenger  to  Fort  Reno  to  inform  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  departure  of  the  Indians.  Two  days  later  Captain 
Runderbrook  received  orders  to  follow  them  and  bring  them  back,  if  possible. 
In  two  days’  march  they  overtook  the  Indians  at  a place  called  Red  Holes. 
Dull  Knife  refused  to  go  back,  and  the  fight  was  on.  Three  soldiers  were 
killed.  I do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  Indians  killed  or  not.  There 
were  about  three  hundred  Indians  in  this  band  and  Runderbrook  had  about 
one  hundred  soldiers.  He  drew  off  and  went  into  camp.  The  Indians  made 
another  stand  at  the  head  of  Sand  creek,  about  forty  miles  south  of  Fort 
Dodge,  Kan.,  and  Captain  Runderbrook  and  the  Indians  had  a little  brush 
at  this  place.  Here  the  Indians  divided  their  forces,  one  party  going  north 
and  the  other  northwest,  on  Crooked  creek,  northwest  of  Sand  creek. 

There  was  a small  settlement  on  Crooked  creek  in  which  I lived,  and  when 
I had  heard  the  Indians  had  left  the  reservation,  coming  our  way,  I moved 
my  family  to  Dodge  City  for  protection.  When  I left,  the  settlers  all  said  I 
was  the  biggest  coward  there.  I had  had  experience  enough  on  the  frontiers 
to  know  that  the  settlement  was  in  danger.  As  I said  before,  the  Indians  had 
left  Sand  creek  by  the  way  of  Crooked  creek,  but  before  they  got  to  Crooked 
creek  they  killed  a cowboy  by  the  name  of  Laforce.  That  same  day  two  of 
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my  neighbors  came  to  Dodge  City;  one  was  Bud  Willson,  the  other  Wash 
Connor.  I asked  Connor  if  the3'  were  going  home  that  evening  and  he  said 
they  were.  I asked  him  if  they  had  any  guns  and  he  said  they  had  not.  Bud 
Willson  got  home  all  right;  Connor  lived  three  miles  farther  west.  He  got  to 
within  three-quarters  of  a mile  of  home,  when  the  Indians  killed  him. 

A man  named  Tuttle  had  a herd  of  beef  cattle  and  seven  men  driving 
them  to  Dodge  City  to  be  shipped.  They  had  camped  for  dinner  at  a little 
rainwater  lake  about  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Dodge  City.  When  they  were 
about  ready  to  go  on,  seven  Indians  made  a dash  for  them.  The  cowboys  ran 
and  reached  Dodge  City.  The  mules  turned  around  short  and  broke  off  the 
tongue  of  the  wagon;  then  stampeded  across  the  prairie  with  the  double-tree 
dangling  at  their  heels.  The  Indians  killed  the  cook,  a colored  man.  I saw 
Mr.  Tuttle  the  next  day  and  he  said,  “Mr.  Brown,  what  will  you  take  to  g 6 
out  and  bring  in  my  wagon?”  I told  him  I would  bring  it  in  for  seven  dollars; 
he  said  for  me  to  go  out  and  get  it.  I started  after  the  wagon  about  three 
o’clock  and  I found  the  wagon  all  right  and  the  colored  man  lying  there  dead. 
I tied  the  wagon  behind  my  wagon  as  a trail-wagon.  It  was  then  getting  quite 
dark,  but  I had  a good  gun  and  plenty  of  ammunition.  I thought  if  I was 
attacked  by  Indians  at  all  it  would  be  after  crossing  Mulberry  creek.  Just  as 
I was  crossing  the  creek  the  trail-wagon  came  loose  and  I had  to  get  out  and 
fasten  it  on  again.  I laid  my  gun  close  by  while  I was  working  at  the  wagon. 
There  was  a high  bluff  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek;  I looked  upon  the  bluff 
and  I saw  something  I thought  to  be  the  Indians  with  their  war  bonnets  on, 
but  on  closer  examination  it  turned  out  to  be  soap  weeds.  A soap  weed  grows 
in  a bunch  with  a hard  flat  leaf  with  sharp  points  on  the  end.  In  those  dan- 
gerous days  anything  that  looked  strange  looked  like  Indians. 

Captain  Runderbrook  found  that  his  command  was  not  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  the  Indians,  so  he  sent  a scout  by  the  name  of  Ben  Jackson  to  Fort 
Dodge  asking  them  for  reinforcements.  Colonel  Lewis  was  in  command  at 
Fort  Dodge.  The  colonel  thought  the  campaign  had  been  managed  so  badly 
that  he  would  take  command  himself.  Some  of  the  readers  of  the  present  day 
may  not  understand  the  duties  of  a government  scout.  I want  to  explain  that 
they  were  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  the  frontier  country  and  their  ability 
to  guide  the  soldiers  from  one  camp  or  command  to  the  other,  to  find  water 
and  good  camping  places,  and  to  carry  dispatches  from  one  camp  or  fort  to 
the  other.  Though  well  paid,  it  was  very  dangerous  work.  Sometimes  those 
scouts  would  have  to  go  more  than  one  hundred  miles  alone.  They  would 
hide  themselves  in  daytime  and  travel  at  night.  A good  many  scouts  were 
killed  in  this  service  by  the  Indians. 

Now  we  will  go  back  to  Colonel  Lewis’  command,  and  this  is  where  I hired 
to  him  as  a scout.  I will  now  give  you  the  names  of  the  scouts  under  Colonel 
Lewis.  The  chief  of  scouts  was  Amos  Chatman,  next  Ben  Jackson,  Bill  Combs, 
Levi  Ritchison,  Edd  Cooley,  a man  we  called  “Kokomo” — we  never  knew  his 
real  name — and  myself,  George  W.  Brown.  One  morning  Bill  Combs  came  to 
my  house  in  Dodge  City  and  said,  “Brown,  would  you  like  to  have  a job  as 
a scout?”  I told  him  I would  like  to  have  the  job.  He  said,  “Colonel  Lewis 
is  coming  now  with  his  command;  get  on  your  horse  and  go  with  me  and  I 
will  introduce  you  to  him.”  He  introduced  me  to  the  colonel,  and  I applied 
for  the  job,  and  he  told  me  he  thought  he  had  all  the  scouts  he  needed.  Bill 
Combs  insisted  on  him  hiring  me,  and  the  colonel  says,  “All  right,  Brown.  I 
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will  take  you.”  It  will  be  shown  later  on  that  he  did  the  proper  thing  when  he 
hired  me,  as  I knew  the  country  better  than  any  of  them.  Bear  in  mind  that 
in  those  days  there  were  no  wagon  roads  in  the  country.  I told  the  colonel 
I had  to  go  back  to  Dodge  City  to  arrange  matters,  as  my  wife  lived  there. 
I told  him,  ‘‘I  will  catch  up  with  you  where  you  camp  to-night.”  He  said, 
“All  right.” 

The  Indians  crossed  the  Arkansas  river  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Dodge 
City.  The  soldiers  camped  that  night  where  the  Indians  crossed  the  river.  I 
arrived  at  the  soldiers’  camp  about  eight  o’clock  and  reported  to  Colonel 
Lewis.  The  colonel  pointed  out  to  me  Lieutenant  Gardner’s  camp  and  said, 
“You  tell  the  lieutenant  that  I sent  you  over  there  to  mess  with  him  on  this 
trip.”  It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  lieutenant  and  I became  warm  friends. 
Next  morning  the  command  took  up  its  march;  the  scouts  in  advance.  The 
Indian  trail  was  very  broad  and  easy  to  follow.  We  marched  all  day  over  a 
level  prairie,  about  forty  miles,  and  made  a dry  camp  that  night.  Next  morn- 
ing we  marched  about  ten  miles  until  we  came  to  Beaver  creek.  We  crossed 
the  creek  and  saw  there  where  the  Indians  had  been  in  camp.  I scratched  in 
the  ashes  and  found  live  coals  of  fire.  This  convinced  me  that  the  Indians 
were  not  far  away.  This  creek  empties  into  the  Smoky  Hill  river  about  fifteen 
miles  from  where  we  were.  This  creek  runs  northwest  and  the  Indian  trail 
went  down  the  bottom  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek.  The  command  followed 
down  the  creek  after  them,  the  scouts  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in 
advance.  We  had  gone  down  about  a mile  and  Amos  Chatman  said,  “Brown, 
you  go  back  and  show  the  wagons  how  to  get  around  that  big  canyon.”  I 
started  back  and  found  Colonel  Lewis  riding  at  the  head  of  his  command.  I 
rode  up  to  him  and  said,  “Have  you  got  any  flankers  out?”  He  said  he  had 
not.  I said,  “Colonel,  I believe  those  Indians  are  right  in  here  close.”  He 
said  the  Indians  were  all  gone.  I went  on  and  met  the  wagon  train,  and  just 
as  I was  getting  the  lead  wagon  around  the  big  canyon  I heard  some  shooting 
up  in  front.  The  Indians  had  fired  on  the  scouts.  I knew  then  the  fight  was 
on.  The  soldiers  were  dismounted  and  fought  as  infantry.  Every  fourth 
man  held  the  horses  while  the  others  fought.  The  country  was  very  rough 
with  hills  and  hollows.  While  the  fight  was  going  on  I saw  Ben  Jackson,  one 
of  the  scouts.  He  motioned  me  to  come  down  where  he  was;  I went  and  he 
said,  “Look  over  that  little  hill  there.”  I went  and  peeped  over.  I saw  a little 
creek  valley  and  it  was  full  of  Indian  ponies  with  their  packs  on  and  I did 
not  see  an  Indian.  It  was  not  long  until  a soldier  came  down  from  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  said  Colonel  Lewis  had  been  shot  through  the  thigh,  cutting 
the  main  artery;  when  the  soldiers  were  carrying  him  down  on  a stretcher 
two  of  them  were  shot  and  wounded,  but  not  fatally,  and  then  Major  Mock 
took  command.  It  was  not  long  then  until  night  came  and  it  became  dark 
and  Major  Mock  went  into  camp,  and  fighting  ceased.  There  was  a strong 
guard  placed  around  the  camp  that  night.  The  next  morning  the  Indians 
were  all  gone.  We  looked  over  the  ground  and  found  one  dead  Indian,  and 
the  next  thing  we  did  was  to  round  up  those  ponies  with  their  packs  on  them, 
that  I had  seen  in  the  little  valley.  The  scouts  each  one  roped  a pony.  I finally 
got  my  rope  on  a pony  and  the  next  thing  I did  was  to  cut  the  pack  off  the 
pony’s  back.  I cut  the  pack  open  and  found  all  kinds  of  little  Indian  trinkets 
in  it.  I found  a pair  of  buckskin  gloves  worth  about  three  dollars.  I took  the 
gloves,  but  left  the  pack  on  the  ground.  There  were  about  sixty  ponies.  The 
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ponies  were  rounded  up  in  a close  bunch  and  were  all  shot  down  and  killed. 
This  was  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Amos  Chatman,  chief  of  scouts, 
came  to  me  and  said,  “Brown,  how  far  is  it  to  the  next  creek?”  I told  him  it 
was  about  eight  miles  to  Chalk  creek.  He  said,  “We  are  going  to  Chalk  creek, 
and  there  will  rest  a while  and  get  some  dinner.”  We  stayed  there  until 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  Chatman  said  to  me,  “Do  you  know 
the  way  to  Fort  Wallace?”  It  must  be  remembered  I had  not  been  in  that 
country  for  five  years.  I told  him  I knew  the  way,  and  he  said,  “How  far  is 
it?”  I told  him  about  thirty  miles.  Between  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  said,  “I  want  to  send  you  to  Fort  Wallace  with  Colonel  Lewis 
and  an  ambulance  and  I want  to  send  two  wounded  soldiers  in  another  am- 
bulance.” He  said  it  would  be  about  twelve  o’clock  before  I could  get  there, 
and  he  said,  “Do  you  think  you  can  find  your  way  in  the  dark?”  I said,  “I 
can  if  the  north  star  stays  in  its  right  place.”  He  says,  “How  many  soldiers 
do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  with  you  as  an  escort?”  I said  I thought 
twenty-five  would  be  enough.  He  put  Lieutenant  Gardner  in  charge  of  the 
outfit,  and  we  started  between  three  and  four  o’clock.  I saw  some  red  bluffs 
after  we  had  traveled  about  five  miles  and  I said,  “Lieutenant,  do  you  see 
those  red  bluffs?”  and  he  said  he  did.  I said,  “When  we  get  opposite  the  red 
bluffs  we  will  strike  an  old  wood  road  and  we  will  have  the  road  from  there 
to  Fort  Wallace;  then  we  can  make  better  time.”  We  followed  the  road 
until  we  crossed  the  Smoky  Hill  river.  Here  we  watered  our  horses  and  rested 
a short  time.  The  lieutenant  said,  “How  far  is  it  now  to  Fort  Wallace?”  I 
said  it  was  fifteen  miles.  This  was  about  ten  o’clock  at  night.  We  took  up 
the  march  again  to  Fort  Wallace.  About  eight  miles  before  we  got  to  the 
fort  a soldier  came  up  from  the  rear  guard  and  said,  “Lieutenant,  the  colonel 
has  just  died.”  We  arrived  at  the  fort  between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock. 
We  reported  to  Col.  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  who  was  in  command  there.  This 
was  his  first  news  of  the  fight  on  Beaver  creek.  The  telegraph  wires  were  kept 
busy  with  the  news  of  the  fight  and  the  death  of  Colonel  Lewis. 

Well,  as  I said  before,  Colonel  Mock  took  command  and  followed  the 
Indians  on  straight  north.  I had  to  go  around  northwest.  We  lay  over  one 
day  and  then  General  Davis  sent  two  companies  of  soldiers  to  go  out  and 
reinforce  Major  Mock.  The  Post  scout  at  Fort  Wallace  was  Andrew  Phillips. 
Phillips  and  myself  guided  the  command  across  the  country  to  try  to  catch 
up  with  Mock.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  name  of  the  captain  of  this  com- 
mand has  escaped  n^  memory.  We  camped,  the  first  night  on  the  north  fork 
of  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  which  was  about  twenty  miles  away.  We  camped 
the  second  night  on  the  North  Beaver  creek,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Fort 
Wallace.  These  two  Beaver  creeks  were  about  one  hundred  miles  apart.  Next 
morning  we  took  up  the  march  down  Beaver  creek.  We  went  about  seven 
miles,  until  we  found  the  first  settler’s  house.  Everything  in  the  house  had 
been  scattered  around.  There  was  no  one  there.  We  went  down  Beaver 
creek  about  ten  miles  further  and  the  houses  all  along  were  deserted.  We 
camped  there  for  dinner.  Major  Mock’s  command  had  passed  two  days  before 
that,  and  while  at  dinner  some  settlers  came  and  told  us  the  horrible  news 
of  the  settlement.  They  said  that  the  Indians  had  killed  every  man  they 
could  find  for  fifteen  miles  on  Beaver  creek.  There  were  three  creeks  called 
the  Sappa.  They  also  killed  every  man  they  could  find  on  all  those  creeks. 
They  went  to  a schoolhouse  and  killed  all  the  larger  boys.  Major  Mock’s 
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command  found,  about  seven  miles  north  of  Beaver  creek,  a young  lady  lying 
on  the  prairie  destitute  of  anjr  clothing.  She  had  lain  there  all  night.  This 
was  in  the  month  of  November,  and  of  course  the  young  lady  was  pretty 
badly  chilled  and  almost  dead.  They  wrapped  her  up  in  some  blankets  and 
sent  her  back  to  the  settlements.  They  went  on  about  three  miles  further 
and  found  three  little  children  running  around  on  the  prairie,  all  too  small 
to  get  anywhere.  I suppose  the  soldiers  were  crowding  the  Indians  so  close 
that  they  left  them.  They  put  them  in  an  ambulance  and  sent  them  back 
to  the  settlements.  The  captain,  when  he  heard  of  the  horrible  stories  that 
had  happened  in  the  settlement,  thought  he  would  send  a dispatch  back  to 
General  Davis  at  Fort  Wallace.  He  asked  me  if  I would  take  the  dispatch 
back.  I told  him  I would  if  the  Indians  did  not  kill  me.  I Started  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  I crossed  the  north  Fork  of  Sappa  creek.  When  I 
got  up  on  the  high  divide  between  the  north  fork  and  middle  fork  I saw 
six  Indians  traveling  north,  but  they  did  not  molest  me,  nor  did  I them.  I 
was  riding  down  a big  canyon  at  a lively  gait  and  I came  to  the  middle  fork 
of  the  Sappa.  The  first  glimpse  I got  of  the  creek  I saw  some  moving  objects 
in  the  brush.  I said  to  myself  that  I believed  that  I had  run  right  into  an 
Indian  camp.  I backed  my  horse  behind  a small  hill  and  got  off  and  peeped 
over  and  saw  some  cattle  that  had  come  down  to  water.  I went  down  the 
creek  about  a half  mile  and  up  a canyon  on  the  other  side.  I went  across  the 
next  divide  to  the  south  fork  of  the  Sappa,  and  I found  a man  there  taking 
care  of  a little  bunch  of  cattle,  and  he  asked  me  to  stay  all  night  with  him. 
He  said  he  had  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  of  horse  feed  so  I concluded  to  stay. 
I asked  him  how  it  came  that  the  Indians,  did  not  kill  him,  and  he  said  it  was 
by  accident;  they  did  not  happen  to  find  him. 

We  went  to  bed  very  early.  He  was  very  tired;  had  been  digging  graves 
and  helping  to  bury  the  dead  people  all  day. 

It  was  about  forty  miles  from  there  to  the  nearest  railroad  station  on  the 
old  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  now  part  of  the  Union  Pacific.  I started  about 
eight  o’clock  a.  m.,  and  arrived  at  the  station  about  two  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon. This  was  Monument  Station.  It  had  been  five  years  since  I had  been 
at  that  station.  The  station  was  about  thirty-five  miles  east  of  Fort  Wallace. 
I went  up  to  the  telegraph  office  to  send  a dispatch  to  General  Davis  at  Fort 
Wallace.  I told  the  operator  I was  very  hungry  and  he  said  for  me  to  go  to 
the  section  house  and  the  woman  would  get  me  something  to  eat.  I went  over 
and  told  her  I would  like  to  have  something  to  eat.  She  said,  “Be  seated;  I 
will  have  your  dinner  in  a few  minutes.”  Presently  she  said,  “Your  dinner  is 
ready.”  The  section  hands  had  already  eaten  and  gone  out  to  work.  I tried 
to  talk  to  the  lady  about  the  Indian  raids,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  want  to 
talk.  I went  back  to  the  telegraph  office  and  told  the  operator  that  I thought 
the  lady  was  a little  bit  angry  about  bothering  her  after  the  section  hands  had 
eaten  and  gone  back  to  work.  He  said  that  was  not  what  was  the  matter 
with  her;  the  Indians,  when  they  went  north,  had  killed  her  father  and  mother 
and  brother  and  also  carried  off  two  grown  sisters,  and  she  had  never  heard 
of  them  since.  I felt  so  sorry  for  the  woman  that  I almost  cried.  Pretty  soon 
the  operator  said  there  is  a dispatch  for  you.  It  was  from  General  Davis,  and 
said  he  would  send  down  an  engine  and  a stock  car  after  me  and  my  horse.  I 
felt  very  must  elated  to  think  I had  a special  train  of  my  own. 

I have  always  had  a warm  spot  in  my  heart  for  General  Davis  for  the 
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interest  he  always  had  in  me.  I arrived  at  Fort  Wallace  and  I met  a Denver 
newspaper  man.  I gave  him  all  the  information  I could  about  the  Indian  out- 
rage. Next  morning  I reported  to  General  Davis,  and  he  said,  “You  can  stay 
here  as  long  as  you  want  to.  You  can  feed  your  horse  in  the  stable  and  eat 
with  the  soldiers.  The  command  is  too  far  ahead  of  you  for  you  to  overtake 
them.  Your  pay  is  $5  a day.  You  were  hired  at  Fort  Dodge  and  you  can  go 
to  Fort  Dodge  or  stay  here  until  the  command  comes  back.”  Fort  Dodge  is 
about  one  hundred  and  lifty  miles  from  Fort  Wallace.  I told  him  after  I 
had  rested  a few  days  I would  go  back  to  Fort  Dodge.  It  took  me  about  four 
days  to  get  back  to  Fort  Dodge.  I reported  to  the  commanding  officer  and 
got  my  pay. 

Major  Mock  followed  the  Indians  up  into  Montana  and  captured  them  all 
at  Red  Cloud  agency  and  started  back  with  them  to  Fort  Reno  in  Oklahoma. 
They  camped  one  night  at  Fort  Robinson,  Neb.  The  Indians  made  a break 
that  night  and  got  away  about  twenty  miles  and  the  soldiers  followed  them 
and  killed  about  one  hundred  of  them  and  captured  the  rest.  Among  the 
killed  was  Chief  Dull  Knife  himself.  They  brought  the  others  back  to  Fort 
Reno  and  this  ended  the  last  war  whoop  in  Kansas  after  so  many  years  of 
war  and  bloodshed. 


KANSAS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  AND  SHORT  STORY  * 

By  James  P.  Callahan,  B.  S.f 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Hays,  1919. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

IN  WRITING  this  thesis  I have  considered  all  the  novels  and  short  stories 
written  about  the  state  from  its  earliest  beginnings  down  to  the  present 
time.  Drama  would  have  been  included,  but  no  drama  with  Kansas,  or  a 
Kansas  subject,  as  its  theme,  was  found.  A few  novels  written  about  the  state 
have  been  dramatized,  but  were  first  in  novel  form  and  have  been  considered 
in  that  form.  A few  works  have  been  included  which  are  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, either  novels  or  short  stories,  because  they  contain  such  rich  material  for 
the  present  study. 

No  differentiation  has  been  made  between  strictly  Kansas  authors  and 
authors  who  have  merely  written  about  the  state.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make 
an  exact  division  of  authors  on  such  a basis,  for  many  who  have  written  about 


* Submitted  to  the  Department  of  English  and  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts.  Approved  by:  S.  L.  Whitcomb,  instructor  in  charge;  William  Savage  Johnson,  chair- 
man of  department.  June,  1926. 

t James  Phillip  Callahan  was  born  in  Jewell  county,  Kansas,  Feburary  21,  1892.  He  began 
teaching  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  state  in  the  fall  of  1911,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
teaching  in  Kansas  schools  or  attending  school  except  for  the  time  that  he  spent  in  the  service 
during  the  World  War.  In  the  spring  of  1917  he  completed  the  work  required  for  the 
bachelor’s  degree  at  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Hays,  Kan.  On  April  20,  1917,  he 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  army  and  served  until  August  19,  1919.  He  was  commissioned 
a second  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  July,  1918.  During  the  time  that  he  spent  in  the  army  he 
served  overseas  from  September  7,  1917,  until  July  29,  1919.  On  returning  from  the  service 
he  was  registrar  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Hays,  Kan.,  for  two  years.  For  two 
years  following  he  was  principal  of  a rural  high  school.  In  the  fall  of  1923  he  entered  the 
University  of  Kansas  as  a graduate  student  in  the  department  of  English.  He  was  granted  the 
master’s  degree  from  the  University  in  the  spring  of  1926.  In  the  fall  of  1924  he  came  to 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  as  an  instructor  in  the  department  of  English.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  an  assistant  professor  of  English  in  the  Agricultural  College. 
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Kansas  have  lived  but  a short  time  within  the  state  and  could  hardly  be 
called  Kansans  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  often 
impossible  to  determine  whether  or  not  some  of  the  authors  were  Kansans. 
Since  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a correct  classification  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  classify  authors  in  this  way. 

More  attention  has  been  given  to  those  authors  who  have  written  most 
definitely  and  directly  about  Kansas  than  to  those  who  have  given  Kansas 
themes  less  attention.  By  this  method  minor  authors  have  often  been  given 
a great  deal  of  space  while  better  writers  who  have  used  less  Kansas  material 
have  been  given  but  little  consideration.  The  works  of  the  different  authors 
have  not  been  treated  critically  and  no  appraisal  of  them  has  been  made  in 
regard  to  their  literary  value. 

The  divisions  are  not  arbitrary,  but  developed  after  a thorough  consideration 
of  the  fiction  I have  found  written  about  the  state.  Many  of  the  novels  and 
short  stories  included  in  this  collection  are  out  of  print  and  can  only  be  found 
in  the  State  Historical  Library  or  in  special  collections  of  Kansas  fiction. 

THE  PERIODS  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

Few  states  in  the  Union  provide  the  writer  of  fiction  with  a richer  or  more 
varied  historical  background  than  Kansas.  The  novelist  in  search  of  romance 
in  history  may  build  his  plots  around  the  sixteenth  century  armour-clad  knights 
of  Spain,  who  first  crossed  the  plans  of  Kansas  in  search  of  gold  and  treasure 
which  they  thought  was  to  be  found  in  the  “seven  famed  cities  of  Cibola;”  he 
may  recount  the  attempts  of  Napoleon  to  build  an  empire  for  France  in  the 
Mississippi  basin;  he  may  relate  the  adventures  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  of 
Pike;  he  may  tell  of  the  heroism  and  sufferings  of  the  early  Indian  mission- 
aries; he  may  picture  those  sturdy  old  traders  who  faced  the  burning  thirst 
of  the  desert  and  the  savagery  of  the  plains  Indians  to  barter  their  goods  in 
that  far-away  quaint  old  city  of  Santa  Fe;  he  may  narrate  the  heroism  and 
daring  of  the  soldiers  and  scouts  of  the  regular  army  who  kept  the  watch  of  the 
plains  in  the  late  sixties  and  the  early  seventies;  he  may  portray  the  patience, 
the  fortitude,  and  the  devotion  of  those  early  pioneer  women  who  stood  so 
staunchly  beside  their  husbands  during  the  days  of  the  border  war;  he  may 
describe  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  when  the  crops  failed  for  lack  of  moisture,  burned  up  by  the  hot 
winds,  or  were  literal!}'  eaten  by  the  grasshoppers  as  they  were  in  the  year 
1874;  or  he  may  depict  the  wild  and  vicious  life  of  the  early  frontier  towns 
that  grew  up  suddenly  and  evilly  with  the  cattle  trade  from  Texas.  If  he 
cares  naught  for  the  historical,  he  may  weave  his  story  around  the  rural  life 
of  the  state,  which  varies  from  that  of  the  intensive  truck  farmer  who  culti- 
vates but  a few  acres  to  that  of  the  extensive  wheat  rancher  who  cultivates 
thousands  of  acres;  or  he  may  turn  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  state,  in  which 
he  will  find  nearly  every  industry  and  every  nationality  represented.  With- 
out a doubt  Kansas  furnishes  the  writer  of  fiction  with  an  abundance  of  ma- 
terial that  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  state. 

The  first  Europeans  to  enter  Kansas  were  the  Spanish  adventurers  in  search 
of  treasure.  In  1527,  Cabeca  de  Vaca  accompanied  an  expedition  into  the 
territory  of  the  Southwest.  This  expedition  became  scattered  and  was  prac- 
tically destroyed.  Cabeca  de  Vaca  and  three  companions  escaped  and  for  three 
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years  wandered  over  the  country,  traveling  and  trading  with  the  different 
Indian  tribes.  In  1536  he  finally  reached  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Cabeca  de  Vaca  ever  reached  Kansas. 
The  result  of  this  expedition,  in  so  far  as  Kansas  was  concerned,  was  in  the 
effect  that  it  had  on  the  later  history  of  the  state.  Cabeca  de  Vaca  told  of  the 
riches  and  vast  resources  of  the  new  country  in  such  glowing  terms  that  the 
king  of  Spain  determined  to  send  another  expedition  in  search  of  the  fabled 
treasure  of  Quivira.  Consequently,  in  1541  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado 
headed  an  exploring  party  that  entered  Kansas  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state,  and  came  to  the  Arkansas  river  where  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  crosses  it,  not 
far  from  the  present  site  of  Dodge  City.  Coronado  traveled  across  the  state 
in  a northeasterly  direction  to  a point  near  its  northern  boundary.  He  found 
the  Quiviran  Indian  villages  along  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Kansas  rivers,  but  he 
did  not  find  the  fabled  wealth  that  he  sought.  This  is  the  first  known  explora- 
tion of  Kansas.  Monuments  have  been  erected  in  Geary,  Dickinson,  Riley, 
and  Waubaunsee  counties  to  commemorate  the  Spanish  explorations  of  1541 
and  1542. 

One  other  Spanish  expedition,  consisting  of  eighty  men  and  headed  by 
Governor  Onate,  of  New  Mexico,  entered  the  state  in  1601  in  search  of  Quivira. 
He  joined  a war  party  of  an  Indian  tribe  called  Escansaques  who  were  enemies 
of  the  Quivirans,  and  a joint  attack  was  made  on  the  Quiviran  villages.  The 
villages  were  captured  and  fired  by  the  Escansaques.  The  Spaniards  attempted 
to  stop  these  outrages  and  the  Escansaques  turned  on  them.  In  the  battle  that 
followed  many  Indians  were  killed,  but  the  Spaniards  suffered  only  a slight 
loss.  However,  Governor  Onate  gave  up  the  expedition  and  returned  to  New 
Mexico.  This  was  probably  the  last  of  the  Spanish  expeditions  of  exploration 
that  came  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  state. 

No  other  exploring  expeditions  seem  to  have  entered  Kansas  between  the 
years  1601  and  1682.  In  the  year  1682  La  Salle  sailed  down  the  Mississippi 
river  to  its  mouth,  and  on  April  9,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV,  king  of  France, 
took  possession  of  the  Mississippi  and  all  the  lands  which  it  and  its  tributaries 
might  drain.  In  honor  of  the  king,  this  vast  territory  was  named  Louisiana. 
It  extended  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  All  of  Kansas,  except  a small  portion  in  the  southwest 
corner,  was  included  in  this  territory.  In  order  to  retain  possession  of  Louisiana, 
the  French  in  1699  planted  colonies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
About  twenty  years  later  they  built  a fort  on  an  island  in  the  Missouri  river 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  river  and  named  it  Fort  Orleans.  M.  de  Bourg- 
mont  was  put  in  command.  He  made  extensive  trips  along  the  Kansas  river 
and  its  tributaries.  The  first  trip  into  the  territory  was  made  in  1724  to  es- 
tablish commerce  with  the  Indians;  M.  de  Bourgmont  traveled  across  the 
country  in  great  splendor  and  with  a great  deal  of  display  and  show  of  power. 
He  gathered  around  him  many  of  the  powerful  Indian  chiefs  and  their  fol- 
lowers; he  addressed  the  assembled  chiefs  and  the  peace  pipe  was  passed.  But 
in  spite  of  all  this  display  and  show  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  French,  Fort 
Orleans  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  in  1725,  the  fort  was  destroyed  and  the 
garrison  massacred.  This  discouraged  the  French  and  they  made  little  or  no 
attempt  in  the  years  immediately  following  to  secure  a strong  foothold  in  the 
territory. 
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In  1763  France  ceded  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  Spain. 
Spain’s  hold  on  the  territory  became  weaker  as  the  years  passed  and  she 
finally  retroceded  it  to  France  in  1801.  This  cession  to  France  marked  the  end 
of  Spanish  power  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

For  a great  many  years  the  American  colonists  had  had  trouble  with  the 
authorities  at  New  Orleans  in  regard  to  the  commercial  rights  of  the  lower 
Mississippi.  President  Jefferson,  in  an  effort  to  obviate  these  difficulties,  re- 
quested Livingston,  the  American  minister  to  France,  to  open  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  New  Orleans.  Napoleon’s  efforts  to  settle  the  territory  had 
met  with  considerable  opposition  from  England.  Napoleon  knew  that  if  he 
did  not  control  Louisiana  it  would  sooner  or  later  come  into  the  possession  of 
England.  He  did  not  desire  this;  so,  when  he  heard  of  the  American  ad- 
vances, he  was  more  than  glad  to  get  rid  not  only  of  New  Orleans  but  also  of 
the  whole  of  the  Louisiana  territory.  As  a result  of  these  negotiations  the 
Louisiana  territory  became  a part  of  the  United  States  on  April  30,  1803. 

In  1804  President  Jefferson  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  on  a trip  of  exploration 
to  find  what  kind  of  a territory  the  United  States  had  acquired.  On  June  27 
these  men  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river  and  camped  within  the 
present  limits  of  Kansas  City.  They  proceeded  up  the  river  and  landed  near 
the  present  site  of  Atchison  on  July  4.  A few  days  later  they  passed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  state.  Two  years  after  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  Lieu- 
tenant Pike  was  sent  to  Kansas  to  return  to  their  tribe  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Osage  river  some  Osage  Indians  who  had  been  redeemed  from  captivity 
among  the  Pottawatomies.  After  delivering  the  captives  to  their  tribe,  he 
was  then  to  push  on  to  the  Pawnee  republic,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Re- 
publican river;  and  from  there  he  was  to  go  south  to  the  Arkansas  river  and 
to  the  Red  river,  interviewing  the  Comanche  Indians  on  the  way. 

On  September  25,  1806,  Lieutenant  Pike’s  party  reached  the  Pawnee  re- 
public. Its  principal  village  was  located  in  what  is  now  White  Rock  town- 
ship, Republic  county,  near  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Republic  City. 
Here  occurred  a memorable  incident  in  the  history  of  Kansas.  Pike  had  with 
him  only  sixteen  white  soldiers,  but  he  met  in  council  four  hundred  Pawnee 
warriors.  He  ordered  the  Spanish  flag,  which  was  flying  from  .a  pole  in  front 
of  the  council  lodge,  lowered  and  the  American  flag  raised  in  its  place.  It 
was  thus  that  the  “Stars  and  Stripes”  first  floated  over  Kansas. 

Two  other  Americans,  Major  Stephen  H.  Long  and  John  C.  Fremont,  made 
trips  of  exploration  into  Kansas.  Fremont’s  trips  into  the  state  were  more 
extensive  than  were  those  of  Major  Long.  On  one  of  his  trips  Fremont  was 
accompanied  by  the  famous  scout,  Kit  Carson. 

The  Louisiana  territory  was  explored  by  three  different  nations,  Spain, 
France,  and  the  United  States.  The  first  two  failed  to  accomplish  anything 
worthy  of  note  in  the  way  of  development,  although  there  was  much  of  ro- 
mance and  adventure  in  the  expeditions  these  nations  sent  into  Kansas.  Here 
we  find  the  Spanish  Don  in  quest  of  treasure  to  be  gained  at  whatever  cost. 
He  came  to  conquer,  and  to  fill  his  coffers  with  gold  and  precious  stones;  but 
he  went  back  discouraged  when  he  found  instead  of  gold  and  precious  stones 
only  a land  of  broad  plains  with  a rich  soil  and  a wonderful  climate.  The 
French  followed,  with  the  idea  of  establishing  in  this  country  a great  empire 
built  upon  the  strength  of  arms.  The  French  failed  as  did  the  Spanish  before 
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them.  Neither  thought  much  of  colonizing;  both  wanted  the  wealth  that  the 
territory  might  give  to  bolster  up  the  waning  strength  of  their  home  govern- 
ments. 

Following  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States,  traders,  trap- 
pers and  missionaries  drifted  into  the  territory,  the  former  to  barter  with 
the  Indians  for  furs,  and  the  latter  to  establish  missions  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Indian  tribes. 

The  life  of  the  missionary  in  Kansas  was  a life  of  sacrifice,  suffering  and 
heroism.  These  early  missionaries  pointed  out  to  the  red  man  the  way  to 
God;  taught  him  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  to  glean  from  it  the  necessities  of 
life ; showed  the  Indian  woman  how  to  sew  and  to  cook ; and  taught  the  tribes 
a higher  standard  of  life  and  much  of  the  white  man’s  ways  of  living.  They 
induced  the  Indian,  in  a measure,  to  give  up  the  life  of  a nomad  and  to  adopt 
the  more  settled  existence  of  the  white  man.  These  men  and  women  lived 
among  the  Indians,  putting  up  with  the  scant  and  crude  accommodations  of 
the  savages.  They  suffered  the  cruelest  tortures  and  often  died  in  the  at- 
tempt to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  Indian,  but  their  zeal  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  red  man  never  cooled.  They  received  little  or  no  recognition 
for  their  work.  Many  of  them  lie  buried  in  unknown  and  forgotten  graves, 
at  rest  from  a labor  of  love  and  sacrifice  in  which  they  gave  the  most  that 
man  can  give.  But  this  has  ever  been  the  lot  of  the  missionary  among  the 
savage  tribes  of  the  earth.  These  men  go  out  and  break  the  pathway  for 
the  civilization  that  is  to  follow,  for  they  are  ever  in  the  van  of  the  marching 
hosts  that  enter  any  new  country.  Writers  of  fiction  have  left  this  fertile 
field  almost  untouched.  In  only  a few  instances  has  this  phase  of  early  Kansas 
life  been  used,  and  then  only  in  shorter  works,  some  of  which  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  fiction. 

Probably  the  first  missionary  to  Indians  in  Kansas  was  Father  Padilla,  who 
accompanied  Coronado  on  his  march  into  Kansas.  Father  Padilla  returned 
to  the  Quiviran  tribes  after  accompanying  Coronado  back  to  New  Spain. 
Later  the  Quiviran  Indians  killed  him  because  he  was  going  to  leave  them  to 
go  to  another  tribe.  Thus  Father  Padilla  was  the  first  martyr  for  the  cause 
of  Christianity  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Kansas. 

The  first  organized  missionary  endeavor  in  Kansas  was  by  the  Jesuits, 
who  established  a mission  in  the  present  county  of  Atchison,  at  a large  Canza 
Indian  village,  in  the  year  1727.  Following  that  the  Reverend  Benton  Pixley 
founded  missions  for  the  Osage  Indian  tribes  at  Neosho  and  at  Boudinot,  on 
the  Neosho  river,  in  1824.  In  1830  Reverend  Thomas  Johnson  established  a 
mission  school  for  the  Shawnees.  The  Ottawa  mission  was  the  work  of  Isaac 
McCoy  and  Jotham  Meeker  and  their  wives.  Meeker  was  a printer  and 
brought  the  first  printing  press  to  Kansas.  In  1847  Catholic  missionaries  estab- 
lished their  headquarters  at  St.  Marys,  on  the  Kansas  river.  St.  Mary’s  Col- 
lege now  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  mission. 

Noble  L.  Prentis,  in  his  “History  of  Kansas,”  concludes  his  chapter  on  the 
missionaries  with  these  words:  “The  missionaries  were  heroic  pioneers  of 

Kansas.  They  invented  phonetic  alphabets;  they  created  written  languages, 
wrote  dictionaries  and  song  books,  and  gave  the  Indian  the  Bible  and  the 
Christian  religion.  They  went  into  the  rude  lodges  and  wigwams  and  cared 
for  the  sick  and  the  dying.  They  suffered  from  poverty  and  often  from  savage 
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cruelty;  they  sacrificed  home  and  friends,  and  many  died  alone  on  the  prairie 
that  the  Indians  might  know  the  better  way  and  the  higher  life.”* 

Kansas,  lying  in  almost  the  exact  geographical  center  of  the  United  States, 
was  crossed  by  nearly  every  trail  that  led  to  the  great  undeveloped  West 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  Santa  Fe  Trail  was  the  most  important 
and  had  more  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  territory  than  any  other 
trail  that  crossed  the  state. 

The  first  eastern  terminus  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  was  at  Franklin,  Mo., 
later  at  Independence,  Mo.,  and  finally  at  Westport  Landing,  which  grew  into 
Kansas  City.  The  trail  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  five 
hundred  of  which  were  in  Kansas.  The  beginning  of  the  trail  was  probably 
the  faint  marks  made  by  Indian  lodge  poles  as  they  were  dragged  along  by 
Indian  dogs.  Later,  with  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  the  pack  train 
broadened  the  trail  as  it  was  tramped  down  by  horses  and  mules  bearing  the 
packs  of  the  traders  and  trappers  across  the  country.  As  civilization  moved 
westward  the  caravans  of  the  freighters  came  with  their  immense  wagons 
drawn  by  yokes  of  oxen.  With  the  coming  of  these  great  caravans  the  trail 
grew  until  it  was  a broad  road  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  width  and 
stretching  from  Westport  Landing,  on  the  Missouri  river,  to  Santa  Fe,  in 
New  Mexico. 

Much  has  been  written  about  this  old  trail;  for  all  the  experiences  that 
man  is  heir  to,  from  the  basest  treachery  to  the  greatest  sacrifices,  were 
enacted  throughout  every  mile  of  its  long  length.  Men  followed  the  old  trail 
for  the  wealth  that  it  offered  in  the  commerce  of  the  plains,  or  for  the  pure 
love  of  adventure;  they  died  on  the  plains  from  thirst  and  at  the  hand  of  the 
cruel  savage.  Men  who  engaged  to  make  the  trip  across  the  plains,  after  a 
hard  day  of  urging  the  oxen  along,  stood  guard  in  their  turn  at  night  to  pre- 
vent an  attack  by  the  wily  savages.  Kit  Carson’s  first  trip  across  the  plains, 
before  he  became  the  famous  scout,  was  along  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

Some  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  dangerous  points 
on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  were  in  Kansas.  It  was  at  Council  Grove,  in  1825,  that 
the  Indians  met  the  United  States  commissioners  and  made  the  agreement 
that  gave  the  government  the  right  of  way  for  a road  from  Missouri  to  New 
Mexico.  The  tree  under  which  they  met  was  called  “Council  Oak”  and  is  still 
standing.  The  town  of  Council  Grove  developed  from  a small  trading  post, 
where  the  freighters  got  the  last  supplies  they  could  procure  until  they 
reached  Santa  Fe,  to  the  prosperous  city  that  it  is  to-day. 

Farther  out  on  the  trail  is  Pawnee  Rock,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  points 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  road.  It  was  here  that  the  Indians  lay  in  wait 
to  attack  the  lone  horseman  or  the  large  caravan  loaded  with  goods  for  Santa 
Fe.  At  this  point  also  occurred  many  fights  between  the  different  Indian 
tribes.  Col.  Henry  Inman,  in  “Tales  of  the  Trail,”  tells  of  one  such  fight 
that  he  witnessed  between  the  Comanches  and  Pawnees,  in  which  the  Pawnees 
came  off  victorious. 

Probably  the  first  man  to  take  a train  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  to  the  town 
of  Santa  Fe  was  Baptiste  La  Lande,  in  1804. 

* Noble  L.  Prentis,  “History  of  Kansas,”  revised  edition.  Published  by  Caroline  E. 
Prentis,  Topeka,  Kan. ; 1904. 
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While  the  Santa  Fe  was  the  most  important  it  was  not  the  only  great  trail 
that  crossed  the  state.  The  north  branch  of  the  Oregon  Trail  entered  the 
state  and  ran  through  Doniphan,  Brown,  Nemaha  and  Marshall  counties  and 
across  the  northeast  corner  of  Washington  county,  then  turned  into  Nebraska 
and  followed  the  North  Platte  westward.  The  southern  branch  of  the  Oregon 
Trail  entered  Kansas  from  Westport  and  ran  south  of  the  Kansas  river  through 
Johnson,  Douglas  and  Shawnee  counties.  It  crossed  the  Kansas  river  at 
Papan  Ferry,  Topeka.  From  the  river  it  ran  north  through  Pottawatomie  and 
Marshall  counties  to  the  crossing  of  the  Big  Blue  at  Marysville,  where  it 
joined  the  branch  from  St.  Joseph. 

The  Fayetteville  road  in  the  days  of  the  California  emigration  came  from 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  northwestward  and  joined  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  at  Turkey 
creek,  in  McPherson  county.  Besides  these  trails  there  was  the  military  road 
that  ran  from  Fort  Riley  to  Fort  Leavenworth  and  down  to  Fort  Scott. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  critical  period  in  Kansas  history  was  from 
1854  to  1861,  when  the  slave  and  free-state  parties  were  endeavoring  to  con- 
trol the  admission  of  the  territory  into  the  Union.  Although  the  question  of 
slavery  did  not  originate  in  Kansas,  nevertheless  Kansas  became  the  battle 
ground  of  the  contending  forces.  The  compromise  of  1850  admitted  Missouri 
into  the  Union  as  a slave  state.  The  free-state  leaders  felt  that  Missouri 
would  be  the  last  slave  state  admitted,  but  in  1854  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in- 
troduced into  Congress  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  that  would  throw  the  question 
of  slavery  open  again.  According  to  this  bill  the  people  of  the  territory  were 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  state  should  enter  the  Union  as  free  or  slave. 
With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  hundreds  of  Missourians  crossed  the  border  for 
the  purpose  of  claiming  the  state  for  the  slave  party.  They  felt  that  if  they 
did  not  control  Kansas  the  slave  owners  in  western  Missouri  would  lose  many 
slaves  on  account  of  the  free  territory  so  near  at  hand.  These  Missourians  did 
not  intend  to  make  Kansas  their  home  but  only  intended  to  hold  the  land 
and  vote  for  slavery. 

The  free-state  party  was  discouraged  when  the  bill  passed,  but  under  the 
leadership  of  Eli  Thayer  and  a few  others  the  free-state  men  began  to  enter 
the  territory  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  homes  and  making  Kansas  a free 
state. 

It  was  with  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  that  the  real  trouble 
in  the  territory  began.  In  the  state  the  two  contending  forces  fought  bitterly 
for  control.  The  Missourians  early  sought  to  bulldoze  the  free-state  men  and 
to  force  them  out  "of  the  territory.  The  free-state  men  refused  to  leave,  and 
the  Missourians  resorted  to  arms.  The  border  ruffians  were  a rough  lot, 
usually  in  the  pay  of  the  plantation  owners  of  Missouri  and  some  of  the  other 
Southern  states.  The  slave  owners  furnished  the  border  ruffians  with  supplies, 
among  which  was  an  abundance  of  liquor;  in  return  they  were  to  vote  for 
slavery  and  intimidate  the  free-state  settlers.  This  they  never  failed  to  do. 
The  border  ruffians  came  into  the  territory  without  their  women,  without 
implements  for  cultivation,  but  with  plenty  of  whisky  and  guns  and  am- 
munition. The  free-state  men  came  with  their  families  and  with  plows  to  till 
the  soil.  They  built  good  cabins  and  planted  crops.  The  crops  were  destroyed 
and  the  cabins  burned  by  the  border  ruffians,  and  the  men  were  usually 
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murdered  in  cold  blood.  From  1854  to  1861,  Kansas  was  in  fact  “bleeding 
Kansas.” 

The  free-state  town  of  Lawrence  was  plundered  and  burned  by  Sheriff  Jones, 
an  unscrupulous  proslavery  advocate  from  Missouri.  Raids  were  made  on  nearly 
every  free-state  town  in  Kansas;  the  houses  were  burned  and  the  leading 
citizens  torn  from  their  families  and  sometimes  murdered.  Goods  consigned 
to  free-state  settlers  were  opened  as  they  crossed  the  border  and  much  of  the 
contents  stolen.  This  was  done  to  prevent  guns  and  ammunition  from  reaching 
the  free-state  settlers. 

To  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  slave  element  men  of  the  New  England 
states  organized  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society  to  help  the  free- 
state  settlers  in  their  efforts  to  gain  control  of  the  territory.  This  society  lent 
money  and  by  other  means  encouraged  men  to  settle  on  claims  in  Kansas  with 
the  purpose  of  making  homes  for  themselves.  To  oppose  the  efforts  of  the 
New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  organizations  sprang  up  in  Missouri  to 
foster  the  work  of  the  border  ruffians.  Most  prominent  among  these  was  the 
Blue  Lodge,  which  gave  aid  and  succor  to  organized  bands  of  desperadoes  that 
were  in  the  territory  to  intimidate  the  free-state  settlers  and  by  every  possible 
means  to  drive  them  out  of  Kansas. 

Combating  the  efforts  of  the  border  ruffians  with  all  the  power  at  his  com- 
mand was  John  Brown.  He  became  a hero  in  Kansas  and  is  still  remembered 
for  the  work  that  he  did  in  the  cause  of  the  free-state  party,  and  particularly  for 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Negroes.  He  helped  many  of  them  to  make  their 
escape  to -Canada  by  means  of  the  underground  railway.  John  Brown  had  the 
interests  of  the  Negro  at  heart  long  before  he  came  to  Kansas.  He  was  a man 
of  action  and  could  not  stand  idly  by  and  hope  for  peace  without  striking  a 
blow  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  counseled  resistance,  and  when  the  free- 
state  leaders  would  not  listen  to  him  he  acted  on  his  own  responsibility.  Al- 
though John  Brown  did  not  always  act  wisely  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
molested  any  who  were  themselves  not  guilty  of  violence. 

With  the  entry  of  the  state  into  the  Union  the  border  troubles  ceased  for  a 
time,  but  Kansas  was  not  to  have  peace  for  long.  The  state  was  soon  bearing 
her  share  of  the  burden  of  the  Civil  War.  Although  Kansas  had  just  entered 
the  Union,  the  quota  of  volunteers  assigned  to  the  state  was  oversupplied  at 
every  call.  Kansas  was  open  to  attack  by  the  proslavery  forces  on  the  south 
and  east,  while  on  the  west  was  ever  the  danger  of  hostile  Indian  tribes. 

Noble  L.  Prentis  in  his  “History  of  Kansas”  thus  describes  the  work  of  the 
Kansas  soldiers  within  the  state  during  the  Civil  War:  “The  columns  came 
and  went,  making  forced  marches  for  days  and  nights  together;  fighting  a 
battle  and  winning  a dear-bought  victory,  to  return  whence  they  came.  They 
fought,  and  marched,  and  camped  in  a region  that  was  neither  North  nor 
South,  and  so  possessed  a climate  with  the  evil  features  of  both.  They  met 
the  blinding  sleet  and  snow;  were  drenched  with  tropical  rainstorms,  and 
braved  alike  the  blazing  fury  of  the  sun  and  the  bitter  malice  of  the  frost. 
Far  from  their  bases  of  supplies  food  and  powder  must  be  brought  a long, 
toilsome  and  dangerous  wa)'-,  guarded  at  every  step,  fought  for  at  every  ford 
and  pass.  It  was  a hard  and  desperate  warfare.  For  Kansas  the  Civil  War 
was  but  the  continuation  of  the  border  troubles.  The  embers  of  that  struggle 
had  not  been  covered  with  the  ashes  of  forgetfulness  when  they  blazed  again 
in  direst  flames.  Along  the  border  the  war  assumed  the  character  of  a ven- 
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detta,  a war  of  revenge,  and  over  all  the  wide  field  a war  of  combats,  of 
ambushes  and  ambuscades,  of  swift  advances  and  hurried  retreats,  of  spies 
and  scouts,  of  stealth,  darkness,  and  murder.  All  along  the  way  men  riding 
solitary  were  shot  down;  little  companies  killed  by  their  camp  fires;  men 
fighting  on  both  sides  neither  asking,  giving,  nor  expecting  mercy.”* 

Bands  of  guerrillas  living  in  either  state 'robbed  and  plundered  and  mur- 
dered on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line.  On  the  Missouri  side  lived  Quantrill, 
who  hated  Kansas  with  a deep  and  abiding  hatred.  The  war  gave  him  and 
his  kind  license  to  rob  and  murder  almost  at  will  the  defenseless  citizens  of 
Kansas.  On  the  Kansas  side  lived  Jennison,  who  made  his  boast  that  the 
mothers  of  Missouri  quieted  their  fretful  children  by  the  mere  mention  of  the 
name  of  Jennison.  Neither  of  these  men  represented  the  citizens  of  the  state 
in  which  he  lived,  but  took  advantage  of  the  time  to  rob  and  murder  at  will. 
Their  fight  was  neither  in  the  cause  of  slavery  nor  against  it.  Quantrill’s  raid 
on  the  town  of  Lawrence  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  brutal  murders 
.and  the  wanton  destruction  of  property  that  he  and  his  band  of  outlaws  com- 
mitted there. 

The  close  of  the  Civil  War  did  not  mean  the  end  of  army  life  in  Kansas. 
The  state  was  still  open  to  Indian  invasion  in  the  west,  and  for  many  years 
the  regular  army  maintained  forts  throughout  the  state  for  the  protection  of 
the  outlying  settlements.  Nearly  every  novel  that  deals  with  the  early  days 
in  the  state  mentions  such  forts  as  Leavenworth,  Larned,  Harker,  Dodge,  Hays, 
and  Wallace.  These  forts  served  as  bases  from  which  the  Indian  campaigns 
were  carried  on,  particularly  the  campaigns  that  went  to  the  west  and  north- 
west. Usually  the  troops  collected  at  Hays  and  Wallace  and  from  there  went 
farther  into  the  frontier  in  pursuit  of  the  tribes  on  the  warpath.  The  pursuit 
and  subjugation  of  the  Indian  tribes,  following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
made  the  names  of  Generals  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Custer  and  Forsyth  familiar 
in  Kansas  history.  It  was  from  Fort  Wallace  that  succor  went  to  General 
Forsyth  after  the  battle  of  the  Arickaree.  The  Nineteenth  Kansas  Cavalry 
was  mustered  out  at  Fort  Hays  in  April,  following  its  winter  campaign  of 
1868  under  the  command  of  Governor  Crawford.  Although  this  was  the  last 
Indian  campaign  in  Kansas  that  required  any  large  force  of  militia,  the  state 
was  still  not  free  from  the  depredations  of  the  red  man  until  1878. 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  would  seem  that  Kansas  was  only  a battle 
ground  for  the  different  forces  that  were  in  constant  opposition  to  each  other 
lor  the  control  of  the  state.  But  such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  Early  in 
the  history  of  the  state  the  cattle  industry  began  to  develop,  and  for  a time 
was  its  most  important  industry.  Although  some  cattle  were  raised,  the  im- 
portance of  the  state  in  the  cattle  trade  came  through  the  drives  of  the  Texas 
herds  to  the  northern  markets.  Outlets  for  Texas  cattle  had  been  attempted 
in  nearly  every  direction,  but  none  of  them  was  successful  until  the  Texas 
^cattlemen  began  to  ship  their  herds  from  Kansas  towns.  The  most  prosperous 
period  for  these  drives  was  that  following  the  Civil  War.  The  first  herd  to  be 
shipped  out  of  Kansas  was  loaded  at  Abilene.  This  herd  was  brought  to 
Abilene  in  1867  through  the  efforts  of  Joseph  G.  McCoy,  and  for  the  next  five 
years  Abilene  was  a cowboy  town.  As  the  railroads  extended  to  the  west,  such 
towns  as  Newton,  Wichita,  Caldwell,  and  Dodge  flared  out  for  a time  in  a 

* Noble  L.  Prentis,  “History  of  Kansas,”  revised  edition.  Published  by  Caroline  E. 
Prentis.  Topeka,  Kan. ; 1904. 
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quick  and  evil  blossoming.  Great  herds  were  started  from  Texas  fully  six 
months  before  they  were  to  be  shipped,  and  were  worked  slowly  up  along  the 
trail,  feeding  and  fattening  as  they  came.  Once  arrived  in  Kansas  they  were 
allowed  a short  time  to  finish  off  on  the  fine  buffalo  grass  which  was  the  best 
to  be  found  anywhere  along  the  trail.  As  soon  as  the  cattle  were  in  good  con- 
dition they  were  shipped  to  the  eastern  markets. 

With  the  coming  of  the  cattle  trade  came  the  lawless  characters  who  preyed 
on  the  credulity  of  the  cowboy  and  got  possession  of  his  hard-earned  money 
by  fair  means  or  foul.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  hard-riding,  straight- 
shooting bad  man  of  the  early  frontier.  Coincident  with  him  came  such  of- 
ficers of  the  law  as  “Wild  Bill”  Hickok  and  the  Masterson  brothers.  Hickok 
had  a reputation  in  his  day  that  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Kansas. 
His  first  clash  with  bad  men  came  one  day  when  he  was  in  charge  of  horses 
for  a stage  company  near  Manhattan,  Kan.  A band  of  about  ten  thieves  at- 
tempted to  steal  the  horses,  but  when  “Wild  Bill”  was  through  only  one  was 
able  to  make  his  escape.  The  rest  were  dead.  From  this  time  on  Hickok’s 
reputation  was  made.  During  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Kansas  Pacific 
railroad,  William  F.  Cody  earned  his  title  of  “Buffalo  Bill”  by  killing  buffaloes 
to  furnish  meat  for  the  crews  working  on  the  road.  Several  of  the  novels  that 
deal  with  this  period  in  Kansas  history  portray  “Wild  Bill”  and  “Buffalo  Bill” 
as  associates  in  scout  duty  for  the  federal  government. 

The  settlement  of  the  eastern  part  of  Kansas  was  forced  by  the  issue  of 
slavery.  The  early  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  state  were  either  proslavery  or 
free-state  men.  They  came  to  Kansas  primarily  to  force  the  territory  into 
the  Union  either  as  a free  or  a slave  state.  As  history  deary  shows,  the  free- 
state  settlers  really  came  with  the  intention  of  remaining  in  Kansas  and  es- 
tablishing homes.  They  finally  won,  and  the  state  entered  the  Union  free  from 
the  taint  of  slavery.  The  later  settlement  of  the  state  came  following  the 
Civil  War  when  the  national  government  threw  the  lands  of  the  West  open  to 
settlement  under  the  homestead  law. 

The  early  settlers  in  eastern  Kansas  built  log  cabins  on  their  claims  and 
were  able,  in  a way,  to  live  with  a fair  degree  of  comfort.  The  land  was 
fertile,  there  was  plenty  of  rainfall,  and  in  the  first  years  there  was  an 
abundance  of  wild  game.  The  settlers  in  the  western  portion  of  the  state 
worked  under  difficulties  that  the  settlers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  were 
not  obliged  to  meet.  The  western  settler  had  to  build  a house  of  sod,  or  dig 
into  the  hillside  and  make  what  was  known  as  a dugout.  The  soil  was  good, 
but  the  rainfall  was  often  insufficient  to  produce  a crop.  Many  times  when  the 
homesteaders  felt  that  the  outlook  was  particularly  bright,  the  crops  would  be 
burned  in  a day  by  the  hot  winds.  Then,  too,  the  cattlemen  resented  the 
coming  of  the  “nestors,”  as  the  homesteaders  were  called,  for  they  believed 
that  the  country  belonged  especially  to  the  large  ranchmen.  Consequently 
the  cattlemen  harried  the  few  settlers  at  every  opportunity,  a condition  which 
made  the  proving  up  on  a homestead  doubly  difficult.  But  dry  years  and 
cattlemen  were  not  the  settlers’  only  enemies;  eastern  loan  sharks,  working 
through  the  local  bankers,  got  mortgages  on  the  land  when  the  settlers  were 
hard  pressed  and  managed  in  many  cases  to  defraud  the  homesteaders  of  their 
claims. 

This  is  but  a panoramic  view  of  the  different  periods  in  the  early  develop- 
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ment  of  the  state.  To-day  Kansas  stands  well  toward  the  top  among  the 
states  of  the  Union.  Within  her  borders  are  found  much  coal  and  oil  and 
other  natural  resources;  her  live  stock  is  among  the  best  to  be  found,  and  she 
ranks  first  among  the  hard  winter  wheat  producing  states.  Kansas  has  known 
dark  and  dreary  days,  but  the  persistence  and  determination  of  her  citizens 
brought  her  into  the  Union  on  the  side  of  freedom,  developed  her  natural 
resources,  increased  the  fertility  of  her  sjoil,  built  her  educational  institutions 
that  rank  among  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  have  given  her  a 
clean  and  healthy  social  life.  The  use  that  writers  of  fiction  within  and  with- 
out the  state  have  made  of  this  many-sided  development  will  be  told  in  the 
following  pages. 

EARLY  KANSAS  HISTORY. 

The  books  discussed  in  this  article  are  only  those  that  are  of  importance 
from  an  historical  standpoint.  They  deal  almost  entirely  with  the  very  early 
history  of  the  state,  and  are  of  interest  mainly  because  they  give  an  idea  of 
life  in  the  territory  from  the  time  Coronado  made  his  trip  across  Kansas  down 
to  the  period  just  preceding  its  entry  into  the  Union.  Some  of  them,  however, 
mention  events  that  happened  in  the  state  immediately  following  the  Civil 
War. 

In  those  early  days  Kansas  was  occupied  mostly  by  Indian  tribes.  Here 
and  there  along  the  eastern  border  might  be  found  an  adventurous  pioneer, 
who  usually  made  his  living  by  trading  with  the  Indians  or  trapping  the  fur- 
bearing animals  in  season.  Herds  of  buffalo  and  antelope  roamed  over  the 
entire  state,  while  in  the  eastern  half  was  an  abundance  of  small  game.  At 
this  time  Kansas  was  on  the  eastern  edge  of  what  was  then  considered  the 
“Great  American  Desert.”  Politicians  and  explorers  of  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  felt  that  the  West  could  never  be  settled,  as  were  the 
Eastern  States,  and  that  the  region  of  the  “Great  American  Desert”  would 
serve  to  restrict  immigration  beyond  the  Missouri  river.  Little  has  been 
written  about  the  state  during  this  period,  but  what  has  been  written  has  a 
different  tone  from  the  literature  about  the  periods  that  follow.  It  is  free 
from  the  bitterness  and  hatred  that  is  found  in  the  fiction  about  the  territory 
and  the  early  years  of  statehood. 

“In  Old  Quivira,”  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Hill  McCarter,  is  purely  an  imaginative 
tale  of  what  might  have  happened  during  the  journey  of  Coronado  into  Kan- 
sas. There  are  love  and  adventure  and  heroic  sacrifice  in  the  story.  A young 
couple  in  Spain  are  thwarted  in  their  love  and  the  girl  is  forced  to  marry 
another.  The  young  man  in  his  grief  turns  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  be- 
comes a priest.  Years  later  he  accompanies  Coronado  in  his  search  for  the 
Quiviran  villages.  With  him  on  this  journey  is  the  lover  of  the  daughter  of 
his  own  first  love.  The  priest  tries  him  out  on  this  journey,  finds  him  true, 
and  bequeaths  him  his  own  private  fortune  that  this  young  couple  may  not  be 
separated  as  were  he  and  the  girl’s  mother.  The  priest  thus  brings  these 
Spanish  lovers  together.  He  also  brings  about  harmony  between  two  Indian 
lovers.  He  then  decides  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  Indian 
tribes  in  Kansas.  He  dies  on  the  prairies  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  whom 
he  is  trying  to  Christianize.  The  life  of  the  priest  in  this  story  is  the  same 
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as  the  life  of  Father  Padilla  as  told  in  the  histories  of  Kansas.  It  is  a tale 
of  sixteenth  century  Kansas  and  the  Spanish  power  in  America  at  that  time. 
The  Spanish  fail  to  reap  the  real  wealth  of  the  fertile  plains;  they  are  looking 
only  for  the  yellow  metal. 

“A  Volunteer  with  Pike,”  by  Robert  Ames  Bennet,  begins  with  the  intrigue 
of  Aaron  Burr  and  continues  with  a narrative  of  Lieutenant  Pike’s  expedition 
across  Kansas  and  into  New  Mexico.  In  the  beginning  of  his  story  the 
author  tells  much  of  the  political  and  social  life  in  the  nation’s  capital.  Dr. 
John  Robinson,  the  main  character  in  the  story,  makes  a trip  to  the  capital, 
another  down  the  Mississippi  river,  and  another  into  the  Southwest.  He  tells 
much  about  the  Indian  tribes  with  which  he  comes  in  contact,  and  of  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  western  territory.  The  romance  of  the  story  is  the 
love  of  Doctor  Robinson  for  Senorita  Valois.  This  is  not  primarily  a story 
of  Kansas,  but  the  state  comes  in  for  some  mention  on  account  of  being  a 
part  of  the  territory  that  interests  Burr  at  the  time  of  his  conspiracy. 

The  setting  of  the  narrative,  “Gleanings  from  Western  Prairies,”  by  Rev- 
erend W.  E.  Youngman,  is  in  eastern  Kansas,  probably  near  Fort  Scott.  The 
author  was  a well-educated  young  man  from  England,  used  to  the  refinements 
of  life,  but  unaccustomed  to  any  of  its  hardships.  He  came  to  Kansas  and 
visited  for  a year  at  the  ranch  home  of  Charley  Karwin.  At  first  the 
prairies  seemed  to  him  to  be  desolate  and  dreary,  but  he  soon  became  ac- 
customed to  pioneer  life  and  learned  to  cook  and  wash  and  do  the  other  work 
of  the  ranch.  There  were  no  women  at  the  Karwin  ranch,  although  there  were 
families  on  some  of  the  other  ranches  and  claims  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
author  gives  a very  concrete  idea  of  life  on  the  eastern  Kansas  prairie  in  the 
early  days.  The  settlers  are  not  concerned  about  questions  of  politics  as 
are  the  later  settlers  who  came  to  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
state  either  free  or  slave.  The  mutual  assistance  given  by  one  family  to  an- 
other in  time  of  sickness  and  distress  is  vividly  pictured.  The  winter  that 
the  author  spent  in  Kansas  was  very  severe.  The  weather  was  intensely  cold 
and  the  snow  lay  deep,  making  travel  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible. 

Something  is  told  of  the  Indian  legends  and  customs  and  of  the  work  of 
the  early  Catholic  missionaries  among  the  tribes.  There  is  a large  Catholic 
mission  and  school  a few  miles  from  the  Karwin  ranch  from  which  the  priests 
go  out  to  work  among  the  surrounding  tribes.  On  Sundays  the  Catholic  set- 
tlers come  to  the  mission  to  hear  mass,  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  congre- 
gation is  composed  of  Indians. 

Through  the  whole  narrative  runs  a story  of  peace  and  good  will  that  makes 
it  different  from  the  usual  western  story.  There  are  no  Indian  massacres, 
usually  found  in  the  ordinary  western  tale.  The  people  are  peaceful  and  happy 
in  their  relations  with  one  another  and  with  the  Indians.  There  is  only  the 
hardship  of  living  with  the  meager  accommodations  that  might  be  had  on  the 
plains.  A spirit  of  love  and  helpfulness  towards  others  predominates  through- 
out the  country. 

“Stories  of  the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail,”  by  Col.  Henry  Inman,  consists  of  fifteen 
stories  and  sketches,  mostly  of  western  Kansas  life  during  the  early  frontier 
days.  One  story,  “The  March  of  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado,”  goes  back 
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as  far  as  the  year  1540.  All  of  them  tell  of  happenings  along  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail,  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  trail  down  to  near  the  border- war 
period.  All  of  the  old  generals — Sherman,  Sheridan,  Custer  and  Forsyth — 
who  fought  in  the  Indian  campaigns  in  the  West  pass  in  review.  The  author 
gives  a vivid  picture  of  the  battle  of  the  Arickaree  and  of  the  daring  of  the 
scout,  Jack  Stillwell,  and  his  companion,  who  made  a long  trip  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  to  Fort  Wallace  for  help.  All  of  the  stories  and  sketches  in  the 
book  tell  of  frontier  life  and  the  experiences  of  frontier  men  and  women. 
Here  is  depicted  the  rude  frontier  justice  that  is  meted  out  to  the  breaker  of 
the  frontier  code,  the  wily  cunning  of  the  savage  Indian,  and  the  bravery  and 
unflinching  endurance  of  the  frontier  scout  and  plainsman. 

In  “The  Covered  Wagon”  Emerson  Hough  gives  some  idea  of  the  country 
along  the  southern  branch  of  the  Oregon  Trail  in  Kansas  in  the  spring  of 
1848.  He  mentions  as  friendly  tribes  the  Otes,  Kaw  and  Osage  Indians.  These 
tribes  came  to  Westport  Landing  to  trade  and  look  on  in  wonder  at  the  revel- 
ings  of  the  whites.  The  wagon  trail  that  the  author  mentions  came  from 
Westport  Landing  to  Leavenworth  and  from  there  it  cut  northwest  across 
Kansas  to  Nebraska  and  then  west  through  Nebraska  on  the  trail  to  Oregon. 

THE  SANTA  FE  TRAIL. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  existed  long  before  the  white 
man  came  to  the  territory  along  its  route.  The  Indians  had  been  using  it  in 
their  journeys  to  the  southwest  from  the  Kansas  territory.  Traders  and  trap- 
pers had  used  it,  for  it  was  a natural  outlet  to  the  southwest.  With  the  com- 
ing of  the  white  man  and  the  settlement  of  the  states  along  the  eastern  border 
of  Kansas  a need  arose  for  a route  to  Santa  Fe.  With  the  opening  up  of  the 
trade  with  Mexico,  merchants  faced  the  dangers  of  the  plains  in  order  to  barter 
their  goods  in  the  old  Mexican  town. 

The  first  wagon  trains  to  follow  the  Santa  Fe  started  from  Franklin,  Mo.; 
but  as  the  river  trade  moved  northward,  Independence,  Mo.,  was  used  as  a 
base,  and  finally  the  permanent  eastern  terminus  of  the  trail  was  located  at 
Westport  Landing,  which  later  grew  into  Kansas  City.  The  journey  between 
Westport  Landing  and  Council  Grove  could  always  be  made  in  comparative 
safety,  but  from  there  on  the  trail  was  very  dangerous.  After  leaving  Council 
Grove,  no  supplies  could  be  had  until  the  end  of  the  trip  at  Santa  Fe.  West 
of  Council  Grove,  and  particularly  at  Pawnee  Rock,  there  was  always  danger 
of  Indian  raids.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  and  in  New  Mexico 
the  caravans  were  often  obliged  to  travel  for  many  miles  without  water. 
Many  wagon  trains  were  lost  on  this  part  of  the  trail;  some  of  the  men  were 
massacred  by  the  Indians  and  others,  cut  off  from  the  only  available  supply 
of  water,  died  of  thirst. 

Col.  Henry  Inman  has  published  two  books  about  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 
“Stories  of  the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail”  consists  of  fifteen  stories  which  are  mostly 
of  western  Kansas  life  during  the  early  frontier  days.  “Tales  of  the  Trail,” 
which  was  published  later,  is  made  up  of  thirteen  of  the  stories  found  in 
“Stories  of  the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail.” 

The  stories  and  sketches  found  in  these  two  books  are  intensely  interesting 
and  give  a slight  but  vivid  picture  of  life  on  the  plains  of  Kansas  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail  until  the  close  of  the  Indian  campaign  of 
1868.  The  author  tells  of  the  Indian  campaigns  in  the  West  and  mentions 
Generals  Sully,  Forsyth,  Custer  and  Sheridan.  In  “ General  Forsyth  at  the 
Arickaree”  he  tells  of  the  battle  of  the  Arickaree.  In  “Did  General  Custer 
Commit  Suicide?”  he  says  he  doubts  that  Rain-in-the-Face  killed  Custer,  but 
believes  Custer  committed  suicide  to  avoid  the  torture  that  was  sure  to  follow 
if  he  were  captured  alive.  “El  Solitario,  the  Hermit  of  the  Old  Santa  Fe 
Trail,”  is  a story  of  the  hermit  who  lived  for  a time  in  a cave  in  the  bluffs 
near  Council  Grove.  The  tragedy  of  the  plains  and  the  fierce  Indian  raids 
live  again  in  the  “Tragedy  of  Twin  Mounds,”  which  is  a story  of  Hart,  the 
government  scout,  and  his  sweetheart.  “Medicine  Bluff”  describes  the  healing 
powers  of  an  Indian  shrine.  “Wal  Henderson”  pictures  the  straight-shooting 
frontiersman  and  the  rough  life  of  the  frontier  towns.  “Kit  Carson’s  Pawnee 
Rock  Story”  tells  of  the  fight  that  Kit  Carson  and  one  companion  had  with 
a band  of  Kiowa  Indians  on  Pawnee  Rock.  In  this  encounter  these  men  killed 
thirty  Indians  and  were  forced  to  run  the  “gauntlet  of  the  knives,”  but  were 
finally  allowed  to  go  their  way.  “Kit  Carson’s  First  Indian”  gives  Kit’s  first 
experience  on  the  plains,  when  he  killed  his  own  riding  mule  at  night,  thinking 
it  was  an  Indian  attempting  to  stampede  the  stock  of  the  wagon  train  Kit 
was  accompanying  to  Santa  Fe.  “The  Passing  of  the  Buffalo”  tells  of  the 
wanton  slaughter  of  the  buffalo  by  men  who  shot  them  from  the  car  windows 
of  the  trains  as  the  animals  ran  along  the  track.  “The  Wooing  of  Ah-key-nes- 
tou”  is  a story  of  a white  doctor,  who  tries  to  win  the  daughter  of  an  Indian 
chief,  and  the  trouble  he  meets  because  the  girl  has  been  promised  to  an 
Indian  brave. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hill  McCarter’s  “Vanguards  of  the  Plains”  is  a romance  of 
the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail.  The  beginning  of  the  story  is  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
on  the  bluff  near  the  Missouri  river.  This  novel  gives  a complete  account  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail  from  the  early  forties  to  about  the  year  1867.  The  author 
takes  the  reader  all  along  the  route  of  the  trail  and  incidentally  all  over  the 
state  of  Kansas.  Much  of  the  life  in  the  state  at  that  early  day  is  shown,  and 
particularly  the  long  spells  of  drought  from  which  Kansas  has  often  suffered. 
Nearly  every  class  of  people  passes  in  review  as  the  story  unfolds. 

Esmond  Clarendon  is  a man  of  business,  who  says  that  war  and  strife  will 
not  build  for  the  future,  but  that  trade  and  commerce  with  the  Southwest 
will  bring  about  an  understanding  that  will  build  a lasting  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Clarendon  wins,  as  men  of  his  type  always  do. 
He  makes  ready  for  the  trip  at  Leavenworth  and  goes  from  there  to  Franklin, 
where  he  completes  his  wagon  train  and  where  the  journey  to  New  Mexico 
is  begun.  With  him  on  the  trip  are  his  two  nephews  and  his  ward,  Mat 
Nivers.  These  children  grow  up  into  fine  men  and  women  under  the  influence 
of  Clarendon.  Eloise  St.  Vrain  connects  the  Kansas  times  and  places  with 
those  of  New  Mexico  and  the  southwest. 

Nearly  every  town  along  the  eastern  part  of  the  trail  adds  something  to 
the  story.  The  western  end  of  the  trail  was  open  prairie  over  which  roamed 
many  hostile  Indian  tribes.  Clarendon’s  train  fought  Indians  and  went  for 
days  without  water,  but  the  journey  was  finally  completed.  The  author 
mentions  the  old  army  forts  of  Hays,  Harker  and  Dodge,  and  the  fights  that 
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the  settlers  and  the  army  have  with  the  Cheyenne,  Kiowa,  Arapaho,  and 
Dog  Indians,  who  fight  for  every  foot  of  land  that  they  must  give  up  before 
the  onward  march  of  the  white  man.  While  this  novel  deals  essentially  with 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail  it  portrays  much  of  the  life  and  struggles  in  the  state  from 
the  early  forties  to  the  close  of  the  Indian  campaigns,  about  1867  or  1868. 

“The  Second  William  Penn,”  by  W.  H.  Ryus,  is  an  account  of  incidents  that 
happened  along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  in  the  sixties.  The  author  drives  a stage 
coach  and  tells  of  the  Indians  and  the  methods  he  used  to  gain  their  friend- 
ship. He  mentions  Quantrill’s  raid  on  Lawrence.  His  stage  coach  was  searched 
on  one  of  his  trips  by  outlaws  from  Quantrill’s  band.  The  interest  of  the 
story  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author  is  telling  his  own  experiences.  This  book 
throws  much  light  on  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  Indians,  and  shows  the 
conditions  in  Kansas  in  the  early  sixties,  especially  that  portion  of  it  along 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

“Molly  McDonald,”  by  Randall  Parrish,  is  a story  of  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies  in  the  West,  particularly  in  western  Kansas  and  the  territory 
along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  It  is  a tale  of  stirring  Indian  fights,  and  of  intrigue 
among  the  followers  of  the  army  posts  of  that  day.  The  author  pictures  the 
danger  from  Indians  along  the  stage  lines  and  the  bravery  of  the  men  who 
drove  the  stage  coaches.  The  Indians  of  the  territory  are  shown  in  all  their 
baseness  and  treachery.  The  closing  chapters  of  the  book  give  some  idea  of  the 
campaigns  against  the  Indians  by  Generals  Sheridan  and  Custer,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Kansas  militia.  Through  the  narrative  runs  the  love  story  of 
Molly  McDonald  and  Sergeant  Hamilin. 

“Pilgrims  of  the  Plains,”  by  Kate  A.  Aplington,  is  a story  of  the  early  days 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  It  is  told  in  something  like  diary  form  and  narrates  the 
events  of  the  trip  in  the  order  of  their  happening.  The  story  begins  at  Galena, 
111.,  takes  the  reader  down  the  river  to  St.  Louis,  from  there  to  Westport 
Landing,  and  then  across  Kansas  along  the  trail.  The  boy,  John  Randall,  and 
his  sister  are  seeking  his  health,  as  he  has  consumption  and  has  been  advised 
to  go  west.  On  the  trip  they  meet  a herd  of  stampeded  buffaloes,  and  at  Coun- 
cil Grove  John  finds  a small  stone  on  which  is  carved  the  name  “Padilla.” 

“The  Border  Rover,”  by  Emerson  Bennett,  is  a story  of  the  early  frontier 
days  in  Kansas  and  western  territory.  The  scenes  are  laid  along  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  and  the  narrative  is  full  of  Indian  raids  on  the  defenseless  settlers. 
The  hero  is  captured  and  rescued,  lost  and  found,  falls  in  love  and  loses  his 
sweetheart  only  to  find  that  instead  of  a trader’s  daughter  she  is  a Spanish 
countess.  The  hero  is  heir  to  a large  fortune  in  the  East,  but  the  call  of  the 
border  is  too  strong,  and  he  gives  up  wealth  and  position  for  adventure  in  the 
West  and  Kansas. 

THE  BORDER  WARFARE. 

Kansas  entered  the  Union  as  a free  state  only  after  a long  and  bitter  strug- 
gle with  the  forces  of  slavery.  The  free-state  settlers  had  to  fight  against  the 
hardships  of  a Pew  country,  the  national  politicians,  who  favored  slavery,  and 
the  border  ruffians,  whose  acts  of  violence  were  countenanced  by  the  territorial 
officials.  Although  they  knew  that  when  they  entered  the  new  territory  they 
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would  be  denied  every  right  and  privilege  that  they  were  entitled  to,  under 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  nevertheless  the  free-state  settlers  came 
to  Kansas  determine  that  the  curse  of  slavery  should  never  be  legally  fastened 
upon  the  state.  From  1854  to  1861  Kansas  was  the  battlefield  of  the  free-state 
and  proslavery  forces.  With  the  entry  of  the  state  into  the  Union  came  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  smoldering  conflict  of  the  territorial  days 
was  soon  fanned  again  into  active  fighting.  During  the  four  years  of  the  Civil 
War  the  citizens  of  Kansas  were  harassed  by  bands  of  guerrillas  from  across 
the  Missouri  border.  Lawrence  was  sacked  by  a band  of  these  guerrillas  under 
the  leadership  of  Quantrill.  The  citizens  of  Lawrence  had  come  mainly  from 
the  New  England  states  and  had  always  stood  squarely  against  slavery.  They 
had  strongly  opposed  the  slave  forces  and  had  preached  and  fought  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  against  the  advocates  of  slavery.  Quantrill  considered  the 
town  to  be  legitimate  prey  for  his  band  of  marauders. 

Novels  dealing  with  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  state  never  fail  to  men- 
tion the  town  of  Lawrence  and  QuantrilPs  raid.  Practically  all  of  the  stories  of 
this  period  have  their  setting  either  at  Lawrence  or  near  there. 

“Guerrillas  of  the  Osage,”  by  Stephen  Holmes,  Jr.,  is  a story  of  the  guer- 
rillas of  the  border  and  the  devilish  outrages  they  committed  during  the  un- 
settled days  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  not  particularly  a story  of  Kansas,  as 
much  of  it  is  a story  of  the  guerrillas,  who  robbed  and  murdered  the  defense- 
less citizens  on  both  side  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  border.  The  setting  of  the 
story  seems  to  be  in  Missouri,  but  the  evil  characters  in  the  story  operated  on 
both  sides  of  the  line.  It  was  written  in  1864. 

“Western  Border  Life;  or  What  Fanny  Hunter  Saw  and  Heard  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri”  (1864)  pictures  living  conditions  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  at  the 
time  of  the  conflict  between  these  two  states  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War.  Fanny  Hunter  came*  from  Connecticut  to  teach  the  children  of  a 
slave  owner,  who  lived  near  the  Kansas  border.  She  tells  of  the  squalid  life 
in  the  home  of  Jack  Catlett,  by  whom  she  is  employed,  and  the  shiftlessness  of 
the  whole  family,  although  they  boast  that  they  belong  to  the  aristocracy  of 
Virginia.  The  slave  owners  near  the  Kansas  line  wanted  to  hold  claims  in 
Kansas.  Many  of  the  most  desirable  farms,  however,  were  already  occupied 
by  free-state  men.  In  order  to  get  possession  of  these  claims  the  Missourians 
collected  a drunken  mob  and  either  drove  off  or  killed  any  free-state  man  who 
opposed  their  taking  possession  of  his  claim.  The  slave  owners  supplied  the 
whisky  and  the  “poor  white  trash”  killed  whenever  necessary  in  return  for 
what  they  could  drink.  The  Missourians  were  very  contemptuous  of  the 
Northern  Yankees,  but  were  reluctant  to  meet  them  in  equal  fight.  The 
author  tells  of  the  Missouri  army  that  was  to  have  destroyed  Lawrence  but 
was  stopped  by  order  of  Governor  Shannon.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  border 
warfare  over  again,  but  in  a milder  tone  than  the  later  books  about  the  same 
period.  It  probably  is  literally  what  the  title  indicates:  What  Fanny  Hunter 
saw  and  heard  in  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

“The  Spy  of  Osawatomie;  or  The  Mysterious  Companions  of  Old  John 
Brown,”  by  Mary  E.  Jackson,  begins  with  the  early  plannings  of  the  free-state 
and  proslavery  men  before  the  actual  struggle  began  in  Kansas.  The  char- 
acters come  from  Ireland,  England  and  Scotland.  The  author  describes  the 
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founding  of  Lawrence  and  Osawatomie  and  the  threats  made  by  the  Mis- 
sourians to  the  free-state  settlers  as  they  attempted  to  come  into  the  territory 
through  Missouri.  Many  of  them  then  took  the  northern  route  and  entered 
Kansas  by  way  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  The  author  tells  of  the  attack  that  was 
to  have  been  made  on  Lawrence,  but  which  was  prevented  by  Governor  Shan- 
non on  the  principle  that  declared  “Equal  rights  to  all/’’  which  the  proslavery 
elements  soon  perverted  into  “Southern  rights  to  all.”  General  Blair  came  to 
Missouri  with  the  intention  of  aiding  the  proslavery  forces  in  their  attempt  to 
bring  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a slave  state.  He  remained  for  a time  but 
resigned  because  he  could  not  condone  the  things  that  the  slave  elements  of 
Missouri  were  doing.  The  author  pictures  vividly  John  Brown’s  attack  on 
Harper’s  Ferry,  his  life  in  the  South  as  a prisoner,  and  his  execution.  She  also 
mentions  the  work  of  the  outlaw  bands  in  Kansas,  particularly  that  of  Quan- 
trill.  The  spy  of  Osawatomie  was  a young  girl  who  came  from  a sheltered 
home  in  the  East  and  did  her  share  in  the  attempt  to  keep  Kansas  free  from 
slavery.  She  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a man  and  gathered  much  informa- 
tion that  aided  the  free-state  forces  in  their  work.  She  often  assisted  John 
Brown  and  once  made  a trip  into  Missouri  where  she  engaged  to  teach  school 
for  a time  in  order  to  gain  information  about  the  proslavery  forces  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Humphrey,  who  wrote  “The  Squatter  Sovereign;  or  Kansas 
in  the  ’50’s,”  says  of  her  novel:  “This  story  is  founded  upon  memorable  and 
historical  events,  whose  characters  have  been  carefully  chosen  to  represent  the 
various  types  of  men  and  women  who  met  upon  the  Kansas  plains  intent  on 
settling  the  vexed  question  as  to  whether  the  territory  should  come  into  the 
Union  as  a free  or  a slave  state.”  The  setting  of  the  story  is  between  Topeka 
and  Lawrence  and  pictures  conditions  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kansas  during 
the  fifties.  As  stories  of  this  period  in  Kansas  must  necessarily  do,  it  deals 
with  the  struggles  of  the  free-state  and  proslave  forces,  the  border  war,  and 
John  Brown.  The  men  and  women  who  came  to  Kansas  to  make  the  state 
free  had  a desperate  struggle  to  make  a living  and,  at  the  same  time,  protect 
themselves  against  the  border  ruffians.  Their  efforts  were  particularly  difficult 
as  most  of  the  territorial  governors  were  controlled  by  the  South  and  con- 
sequently looked  with  favor  upon  the  proslavery  elements  and  the  methods 
they  used  to  gain  control  of  the  territory.  Justice  under  their  regime  became 
a mere  travesty,  but  the  author  shows  that  some  of  the  proslavery  men  were 
fair,  and,  while  they  wanted  the  state  to  enter  the  Union  on  the  side  of  slav- 
ery, they  wanted  it  to  do  so  honestly  and  fairly. 

The  free-state  women  who  came  to  the  territory  led  a life  of  suffering  and 
hardship.  They  cared  for  the  claims  while  the  men  fought  for  freedom;  often 
they  stood  by  while  their  husbands  and  sons  were  murdered.  But  life  in  the 
territory  was  not  without  its  brighter  side,  and  something  of  the  fun  and 
pleasure  of  the  settlers  is  shown  in  this  work. 

The  free-state  settlers  came  from  the  New  England  states,  Ohio,  and  Iowa. 
Some  of  them  had  means  of  their  own,  but  many  of  them  received  help  from 
the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society.  When  the  Missourians  closed  the 
border  to  the  free-state  emigrants  the  route  through  Nebraska  was  used  and 
many  came  into  the  territory  from  the  north.  The  heroic  efforts  and  the 
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suffering  of  the  early  settlers  from  the  eastern  states  are  shown,  as  well  as 
the  efforts  of  the  “Southern  gentlemen,”  to  hold  Kansas  by  bringing  in  many 
of  the  “poor  whites”  of  the  South  to  fill  up  the  state.  The  trials  of  Warsaw 
and  Walnut  Grove,  free-state  settlements,  are  vividly  portrayed  by  the  author, 
but  with  fairness  to  both  of  the  contending  forces. 

“The  Boy  Settlers,”  by  Noah  Brooks,  is  a story  of  the  spring  and  fall  of 
1856  in  Kansas.  The  boy  settlers  came  from  Illinois  primarily  with  the  in- 
tention of  helping  to  make  Kansas  a free  state.  They  were  accompanied  by 
their  fathers,  while  their  mothers  remained  in  Illinois,  intending  to  come  to 
Kansas  as  soon  as  a home  had  been  established.  The  overland  trip  from 
Illinois  to  Kansas  is  told  in  detail.  The  boys,  who  were  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  old,  had  visions  of  Indian  fights  and  encounters  with  border 
ruffians.  In  reality  they  had  little  to  do  with  either  as  the  Indians  they  did 
meet  were  only  those  they  saw  at  the  missions  and  the  border  ruffians  did  not 
molest  them  as  they  located  too  far  from  the  Missouri  border.  The  boys  had 
heard  many  stories  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  Illinois  and  expected  to  find 
the  same  conditions  in  Kansas,  but  were  disappointed.  The  author  merely 
hints  at  the  possible  danger  of  Indians  and  suggests  something  of  the  work  of 
the  border  ruffians,  although  he  does  mention  the  free-state  towns  of  Law- 
rence and  Topeka,  and  casts  a little  ridicule  at  the  national  government  for 
protecting  the  proslavery  elements  with  the  government  troops. 

Kansas  territory  from  the  Missouri  border  to  a point  a little  west  of  Fort 
Riley  is  well  described.  The  settlers  built  themselves  a log  cabin,  broke  forty 
acres  of  land  and  planted  corn  and  melons.  Their  crop  did  well  and  they 
expected  an  abundant  harvest,  but  a herd  of  stampeded  buffaloes  trampled 
the  corn  and  melons  into  the  ground  and  their  summer’s  work  was  lost. 
However,  they  did  not  consider  their  loss  to  be  very  heavy,  as  the  govern- 
ment officers  at  Fort  Riley,  their  only  market,  would  not  buy  anything  from 
free-state  men.  With  the  loss  of  their  crop  there  was  no  reason  for  their 
remaining  in  Kansas  during  the  winter,  so  they  decided  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Illinois  and  return  to  Kansas  in  the  spring  in  time  to  plant  another  crop. 

T.  B.  Ferguson,  the  author  of  “The  Jayhawkers,”  moved  from  Kansas  to 
Oklahoma  and  was  governor  of  that  state  from  1901  to  1903.  The  novel  is  a 
tale  of  the  border  warfare  and  its  purpose  can  be  best  explained  by  quoting 
the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  last  chapter: 

“With  the  commencement  of  the  story  Kansas  is  presented  to  us  as  an 
arena  of  war  and  bloodshed. 

“It  was  upon  her  soil  that  the  world  heard  the  booming  gun  that  heralded 
the  great  American  rebellion.  It  was  upon  her  soil  that  the  principle  that 
‘all  men  are  born  free  and  equal’  was  first  maintained  upon  the  field  of  carnage. 

“But  things  have  changed. 

“Through  fire  and  blood  the  Jayhawkers’  dominion  has  passed  out  into  the 
ranks  of  her  sister  states — the  fairest  of  them  all. 

“Her  schoolhouses,  her  churches,  her  improvements  of  every  kind,  and  her 
fame  at  home  and  abroad,  all  proclaim  the  story  of  her  triumph. 

“From  baptism  of  blood  in  the  valley  of  sorrow,  Kansas  has  come  up  out 
of  the  great  tribulation  with  white  garments  and  a diadem  of  love  and  peace 
encircling  her  brow. 

“From  beneath  the  clouds  of  adversity  she  has  risen  and  now  walks  in  the 
paths  of  hope  and  promise. 
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“From  adversity  to  prosperity, 

Life  out  of  death ! 

Victory  out  of  defeat ! 

Light  out  of  chaos! 

Love  out  of  hate! 

Peace,  hope,  promise,  victory. 

A heroic  struggle  on  her  journey. 

‘Ad  astra  per  aspera.’  ” 

The  story  carries  the  reader  through  the  border-war  troubles  and  into  the 
times  of  peace  following  the  Civil  War* 

Arthur  Paterson’s  novel,  “For  Freedom’s  Sake,”  is  a story  of  the  fifties  in 
Kansas  and  the  struggles  of  the  free-state  men  against  the  proslavery  element. 
The  injustice  of  the  proslavery  leaders  and  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1855  are  thoroughly  discussed.  A great  deal  of  the  book  is  given  over 
to  a discussion  of  the  work  of  John  Brown  and  his  followers.  The  free-state 
town  of  Santone,  which  is  probably  Lawrence,  was  sacked  by  the  border 
ruffians.  The  author  mentions  the  work  of  Governors  Shannon,  Reeder  and 
Geary.  The  lawT  making  punishable  by  death  the  “crime”  of  helping  slaves 
to  escape  is  ridiculed,  and  incidents  are  given  to  show  the  extreme  cruelty  of 
slave  owners  toward  their  runaway  slaves.  The  story  closes  with  the  execution 
in  December,  1859,  of  John  Brown  for  the  Harper’s  Ferry  incident.  Through- 
out the  story  are  shown  the  strength  and  courage  of  woman’s  devotion  and  the 
unswerving  heroism  of  a man  who  is  determined  to  help  John  Brown  in  his 
fight  to  free  the  slaves. 

“The  Stormy  Petrel,”  by  Col.  John  Bowles,  is  a story  of  slavery  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas  during  the  fifties  and  through  the  Civil  War  period.  Much  of 
the  story  is  laid  in  Kansas  at  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Topeka.  It  tells 
of  the  struggles  of  the  free-state  settlers,  John  Brown,  the  border  war,  the 
underground  railway,  and  the  runaway  slaves  from  across  the  Missouri  border. 
Although  much  attention  is  given  to  the  border  war  in  Kansas,  the  author 
tells  of  the  fighting  between  the  Union  and  Confederate  forces  in  Missouri, 
and  particularly  of  the  campaigns  of  General  Price. 

This  is  a typical  Kansas  story  of  the  border-war  period  and  the  bravery  of 
the  men  and  women  who  fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  There  is  suf- 
fering and  sorrow,  but  in  the  end  triumph  for  the  right  as  the  long  struggle 
of  the  Civil  War  ends. 

The  setting  of  the  novel,  “Order  No.  11,”  by  Caroline  Abbot  Stanley,  is  in 
Jackson  county,  Missouri,  beginning  in  the  year  1859.  It  tells  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  county  at  that  time  and  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion. In  the  neighborhood  are  men  from  the  South  and  men  from  the  North, 
while  scattered  among  them  can  be  found  the  usual  degraded  lot  whose  sym- 
pathies are  always  with  the  side  that  seems  to  have  the  upper  hand.  The 
author  mentions  Quantrill’s  raid  on  Lawrence,  but  says  it  is  in  retaliation  for 
the  raids  of  Jennison  upon  the  settlers  of  Missouri.  Both  sides  suffered  in 
this  war  of  reprisal,  but  neither  was  wholly  to  blame  for  the  crimes  committed, 

* The  following  note  is  written  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  copy  of  this  novel  in  the  State 
Historical  Library  at  Topeka : “Presented  to  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  with  the 
explanation  that  this  volume  is  one  of  an  entire  edition  which  was  ruined  by  typographical 
error.  No  other  edition  was  printed  in  consequence  of  the  discouragement  the  typographical 
error  gave  the  author.  No  volumes  of  this  work  were  ever  put  in  circulation  and  this  is  an 
old  one  presented  to  your  society  by  a son  of  the  author  and  Kansas. — Walter  Ferguson, 
Cherokee,  Okla.,  June  22,  1912.” 
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in  the  name  of  either  the  North  or  the  South,  by  the  irresponsible  desperadoes 
that  thronged  the  border  at  this  time.  The  author  feels  that  it  was  folly  to 
place  soldiers  from  Kansas  to  guard  the  border  and  takes  exception  to  Gen- 
eral Ewing’s  “Order  No.  11,”  which  deprived  many  Missouri  settlers  of  their 
homes.  The  story  covers  the  time  from  1859  to  about  the  year  1867,  and  tells 
of  the  return  of  many  of  the  settlers  who  were  driven  out  of  the  county  by 
“Order  No.  11.” 

The  author  feels  that  the  slaves  would  be  happier  in  bondage  and  looked 
after  by  the  slave  owners  than  they  would  be  without  the  care  and  kindness 
given  them  under  slavery.  The  love  and  kindness  of  the  slave  owners  for 
their  slaves  are  brought  out  in  the  care  that  Col.  William  Trevilian  gives  his 
blacks.  This  is  manifestly  a story  that  describes  the  border  troubles  and  the 
Civil  War  from  the  Missouri  point  of  view. 

“Time  and  Chance,”  by  Elbert  Hubbard,  is  really  a biography  of  John 
Brown.  It  covers  his  life  from  the  time  he  was  a mere  child  not  yet  five  years 
old  until  the  time  of  his  death.  His  parents  moved  from  Connecticut  to  the 
WTestern  Reserve  in  1800.  The  Western  Reserve  was  in  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  Ohio  and  at  that  time  was  claimed  by  Connecticut.  The  little  company 
with  which  the  Browns  emigrated  settled  near  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  it  was 
here  that  John  Brown  grew  to  manhood.  It  was  here  that  he  learned  about 
slavery  and  met  one  of  the  men  who  was  to  go  with  him  through  much  of  the 
trouble  he  afterward  experienced  in  Kansas.  Here  he  first  saw  white  men  sell 
as  slaves  their  children  by  negro  women.  He  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter 
(white)  of  one  of  these  men.  Although  they  do  not  marry,  she  is  the  only 
woman  he  really  ever  loved.  In  his  young  manhood  he  went  back  to  Con- 
necticut to  study  for  the  ministry  with  his  mother’s  brother,  but  returned  to 
Ohio  after  spending  only  a short  time  at  his  studies.  On  returning  to  Ohio 
he  married  a girl  of  the  neighborhood  and  in  a few  years  he  became  one  of 
the  most  respected  men  of  the  community.  Later  he  accidentally  met  Mar- 
garet Brydges,  his  first  love,  but  he  does  not  recognize  her.  It  is  through  her 
that  he  later  began  his  career  of  freeing  slaves  by  means  of  the  underground 
railway.  Through  his  efforts  to  help  slaves  to  escape  from  the  South  by  means 
of  the  underground  railway  Brown  got  into  difficulties  with  his  neighbors  and 
so  moved  with  his  family  from  Ohio  to  North  Elba,  New  York.  Things  did 
not  go  well  with  him  here  and  his  sons  soon  returned  to  the  old  neighborhood 
in  Ohio.  They  were  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  their  neighbors  and  soon 
left  for  Kansas.  In  1857,  John  Brown  joined  his  sons  in  Kansas,  and  from 
this  point  on  the  author  tells  of  John  Brown  and  his  work  in  the  interests  of 
the  Negroes  and  the  free-state  party  in  Kansas.  His  attack  on  Harper’s 
Eerry,  in  which  he  was  to  have  been  helped  by  the  only  son  of  Margaret 
Brydges,  is  dramatically  told.  The  author  pictures  John  Brown  not  as  a 
fanatic  but  as  a man  of  keen  foresight  and  much  personal  courage,  a man 
with  an  ideal,  who  bravely  attempted  to  do  his  duty  as  he  saw  it. 

“Over  the  Border — A Story  of  the  Kansas  Pioneers,”  by  Ruth  Cowgill, 
gives  a comprehensive  picture  of  pioneer  life  in  Kansas  during  the  stormy 
days  of  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties.  The  story  begins  in  the  spring  of 
1855  and  pictures  the  struggles  of  the  free-state  settlers  against  the  murderous 
crews  sent  in  by  the  Southerners  to  drive  them  out  of  the  territory.  The  mob 
violence  of  the  border  days  is  told,  but  without  the  gruesomeness  and  horror 
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that  are  usually  found  in  a story  of  this  type.  The  setting  of  the  story  is  at 
Lawrence  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  author  tells  of  the  murder  of 
Dow  and  Barber,  free-state  men,  at  the  hands  of  the  proslavery  advocates, 
the  “bogus”  legislature,  the  ribaldry  of  Sheriff  Jones  and  his  followers,  the 
peace  party  at  the  Free  State  Hotel,  and  finally  the  sack  of  Lawrence. 

Mrs.  Muriel  Culp  Berry  has  written  two  short  stories  of  the  border-war 
period.  In  “Jane  Orchard,  Heroine,”  she  writes  of  the  guerrilla  war  of  1862 
and  Quantrill’s  raid  on  Lawrence.  The  heroine’s  hair  turns  white  from  the 
fright  and  anxiety  she  suffers  during  the  raid.  “John  Brown’s  Soul”  is  a story 
of  the  war  on  the  Wakarusa  and  of  John  Brown  at  Lawrence  during  that  time. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hill  McCarter  has  written  two  novels  that  deal  with  the 
border  troubles  in  Kansas.  “The  Price  of  the  Prairie,”  while  it  is  mainly  a 
novel  of  the  post-bellum  period,  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  struggles  of 
the  settlers  near  the  town  of  Springvale,  Kan.,  before  and  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  author  tells  of  Quantrill’s  raid  on  Lawrence  and  the  visits  of  bands  of 
ruffians  to  Springvale  after  the  men  of  the  village  have  left  to  fight  with  the 
Union  forces.  Only  the  old  men  and  the  boys  are  left  to  protect  the  town. 
The  boys  are  only  in  their  early  teens,  but  they  bravely  assume  the  burden 
that  is  placed  upon  them. 

“A  Wall  of  Men”  begins  in  the  middle  fifties  and  pictures  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple who  first  settled  in  Kansas  Territory,  and  the  purpose  that  brought  them 
here.  The  setting  is  around  Lawrence  and  east  to  the  Missouri  line.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  struggle  between  the  free-state  and  proslavery  forces.  Each  side 
is  determined  to  win — the  free-state  settlers  by  peaceable  means,  and  the 
proslavery  forces  by  any  means  possible.  The  sufferings  of  the  early  settlers 
in  this  part  of  the  state  are  vividly  portrayed.  The  Kansas  droughts  are  long 
and  hard  to  bear,  but  they  are  not  as  terrible  as  the  unreasonable  and  wanton 
killing  of  innocent  men  by  the  proslavery  forces  in  the  territory.  The  author 
emphasizes  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  free-state  women  when  father,  son 
or  brother  is  waylaid  and  brutally  murdered.  The  women  hold  the  claims 
while  the  men  fight  for  their  rights  and  the  freedom  of  the  negro.  Lawrence 
is  sacked  by  Sheriff  Jones  and  his  band  of  outlaws  from  Missouri,  the  Waka- 
rusa peace  treaty  is  signed,  the  two  contending  forces  make  merry  at  a farcical 
peace  party  in  the  Free  State  Hotel  at  Lawrence.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
of  vendetta  warfare  Lawrence  is  destroyed  by  Quantrill,  yet  the  free-state 
settlers  do  not  give  up  in  their  determination  to  make  Kansas  a free  state. 
John  Brown,  through  his  attack  on  Harper’s  Ferry,  adds  his  bit  to  the  drama 
of  the  early  struggle  in  Kansas.  With  everything  against  them  the  brave 
free-state  settlers  hold  out  in  the  face  of  the  ill  will  of  Governor  Shannon 
and  the  president  of  the  United  States.  Everything  points  against  them,  but 
they  finally  win  out  and  Kansas  enters  the  Union  a free  state. 

“Free  Soil,”  by  Miss  Margaret  Lynn,  is  another  novel  of  the  struggle  to 
make  Kansas  a free  state.  The  story  begins  by  telling  of  the  righteous  indig- 
nation of  the  New  Englanders  when  they  heard  of  the  work  of  the  border 
ruffians  in  the  interests  of  slavery  in  Kansas.  Men  of  the  New  England  States 
felt  that  since  the  territory  had  been  thrown  open  to  slavery  the  question 
whether  the  state  should  be  free  or  slave  should  be  settled  by  the  citizens. 
When  they  heard  of  the  attitude  of  the  Missourians  they  were  incensed  and 
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many  of  them  set  out  for  the  new  territory  in  the  interests  of  freedom  and 
avowedly  against  slavery.  The  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society  was  or- 
ganized and  gave  assistance  to  many  of  the  free-state  settlers  who  came  to 
Kansas  during  the  time  of  the  border  troubles.  The  author  tells  of  the  wanton 
murders  of  free-state  men  and  of  the  work  of  John  Brown  and  his  sons  in  their 
efforts  to  help  the  free-state  party  and  also  to  free  the  slaves.  The  women 
have  an  especially  hard  time  of  it,  as  they  must  remain  at  home  on  the  lonely 
prairie  while  the  men  are  aiding  in  the  defense  of  Lawrence. 

Not  all  the  Missourians  in  the  territory,  however,  are  bad.  Many  of  them 
mean  well,  but  are  unable  to  control  the  freebooters,  who  are  in  the  territory 
and  carry  out  their  depredations  in  the  name  of  the  proslavery  forces. 

This  novel  covers  substantially  the  same  ground  that  is  covered  by  Mrs. 
McCarter  in  “A  Wall  of  Men.”  It  treats  of  the  same  historical  incidents  but 
has  less  of  the  emotional  description  that  is  so  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Carter’s novels. 

“Marching  On,”  by  Ray  Strachey,  is  a recent  novel  of  the  years  preceding 
the  Civil  War.  The  story  begins  in  the  early  thirties  and  ends  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South.  The  question  of 
slavery  is  thoroughly  discussed  and  many  of  the  prominent  leaders  on  both 
sides  are  mentioned.  A great  deal  of  space  is  given  over  to  a discussion  of 
John  Brown  and  Kansas.  The  story  shows  the  steady  march  of  events  that 
led  up  to  the  Civil  War. 

“Sons  of  Strength,”  by  William  R.  Lighton,  is  a story  of  the  border-war 
period  beginning  in  the  spring  of  1854.  The  trials  of  the  free-state  settlers, 
aggravated  by  the  hatred  of  the  proslavery  element  from  Missouri,  are  shown. 
The  border  ruffians  are  depicted  as  cowardly  and  inhuman;  they  are  usually 
drunk  and  always  brutal.  The  town  of  Lawrence  is  the  center  of  interest,  and 
it  is  also  the  main  setting  of  the  story.  John  Brown  is  cast  in  heroic  mold 
and  portrayed  as  a man  with  a wonderful  strength  of  character.  The  war  of 
the  Wakarusa  is  colorfully  told  and  pictures  the  proslavery  army  as  composed 
of  low,  degraded  men. 

The  hero  of  the  story  was  left  at  a foundling  home  in  Ohio  when  he  was  a 
mere  baby.  He  remained  here  for  a time  and  was  then  taken  from  the  home 
by  a man  and  wife  who  belong  to  the  Quaker  sect.  As  the  boy  approaches 
manhood  he  hears  much  talk  of  the  trouble  in  Kansas.  The  old  Quaker 
wishes  to  go  to  Kansas  and  do  his  part  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  but  he 
is  too  old  to  stand  the  hardships  of  frontier  life.  The  boy,  whose  name  is 
McCullock,  remained  with  the  old  Quakers  until  their  death.  After  he  had 
taken  care  of  the  affairs  of  his  foster  parents  he  set  out  for  Kansas.  He  joined 
a train  of  emigrants  who  entered  Kansas  through  Missouri.  As  the  train  nears 
the  Kansas  border,  McCullock  comes  upon  a slave  owner  beating  a little 
negro  girl.  McCullock  and  the  slave  owner’s  son,  Pokey,  tie  up  the  slave 
owner  and  depart  for  Kansas.  They  settle  on  claims  on  the  Wakarusa  river 
and  build  themselves  log  cabins  and  barns.  They  take  part  in  the  war  of 
the  Wakarusa,  but  when  the  free-state  forces  of  Lawrence  will  not  attack 
the  proslavery  forces,  the  two  boys  decide  to  visit  Franklin  in  hopes  that 
Pokey  will  be  able  to  see  his  mother.  They  saw  Pokey’s  parents  and  found 
his  father  as  degraded  as  ever.  Pokey  saw  him  push  his  mother  over,  and 
she  fell  against  a wagon  wheel  and  was  injured.  Pokey  and  McCullock 
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carried  her  away,  but  she  died  in  a cabin  on  the  way  to  Lawrence.  Pokey 
vowed  vengeance  on  his  father,  but  when  his  father  later  rode  up  to  the 
cabin  Pokey  would  not  shoot.  His  father,  however,  did  shoot,  and  Pokey 
was  wounded,  though  not  seriously.  It  is  at  this  critical  moment  that  Mc- 
Cullock  discovers  that  he  is  Pokey’s  brother.  The  story  is  rather  hazily  told 
and  is  not  well  unified. 

“The  Entering  Wedge,”  by  William  Kennedy  Marshall,  is  a story  of  the 
love  of  Dan  Rogers,  a Missouri  slaveholder,  for  Winifred  Woodbury,  a girl 
from  New  England.  The  story  takes  us  once  more  over  the  border  war, 
with  its  outrages  committed  by  the  Missourians  and  the  wanton  murder  of 
the  free-state  men,  Dow  and  Barber.  The  author  tells  of  the  sack  of  Lawrence 
by  Quantrill  and  the  inhuman  murders  committed  by  the  mob.  Here  again 
we  meet  John  Brown,  but  not  in  the  heroic  role  in  which  he  is  usually  cast  by 
many  writers.  Winifred  Woodbury  and  Dan  Rogers  are  both  well  educated. 
Often  they  appear  at  public  gatherings  and  speak  for  their  respective  sides 
of  the  slave  question.  They  are  married  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

ARMY  LIFE  IN  KANSAS. 

With  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  emigration  from  the  East  began  to  fill 
Kansas  with  hardy  young  men  who  had  gone  through  the  long  and  arduous 
campaigns  of  the  war.  These  young  men  had  fought  with  the  armies  of  both 
the  South  and  the  North.  They  came  to  Kansas  to  take  up  land  in  accordance- 
with  the  homestead  laws.  The  western  two-thirds  of  the  state  was  still 
menaced  by  hostile  Indian  tribes,  and,  to  curb  their  depredations,  the  United! 
States  government  established  numerous  army  posts  throughout  Kansas  and 
many  of  the  other  western  states.  Although  these  posts  were  intended  to 
protect  the  settlers,  many  outrages  were  committed  by  the  Indians  before  the 
soldiers  could  reach  the  scenes  of  their  activities.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment was  slow  in  giving  the  army  commanders  orders  to  proceed  against  the 
Indians,  and  as  a consequence  the  state  militia  often  had  to  be  called  out  to 
quell  Indian  uprisings.  These  old  army  posts  were  abandoned  by  the  govern- 
ment as  danger  of  attacks  by  the  Indians  decreased.  Fort  Riley  and  Fort 
Leavenworth,  however,  are  still  used  as  permanent  army  posts. 

From  reading  stories  about  the  army  in  Kansas  we  are  given  a very  good 
idea  of  the  extent  and  the  barrenness  of  the  prairie  within  the  borders  of  the 
state.  The  most  prolific  writer  of  this  type  of  fiction  was  Captain  Charles 
King.  He  had  a wide  experience  in  the  army,  having  been  stationed  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  West.  He  has  written  fifty-five  novels  of  a lighter  type 
about  army  life.  His  interest  was  primarily  with  the  army.  Kansas  is  men- 
tioned only  incidentally  when  the  troops,  about  which  he  is  writing,  happen 
to  be  on  duty  within  the  state.  Captain  King  and  John  Coulter  are  the  only 
authors  who  have  written  novels  solely  of  army  life  within  the  state.  Other 
authors  mention  the  work  of  the  soldiers  only  incidentally. 

Col.  Henry  Inman  in  “General  Forsythe  at  the  Arickaree,”  which  is  in- 
cluded among  the  stories  in  “Tales  of  the  Trail”  and  “Stories  of  the  Old 
Santa  Fe  Trail,”  tells  of  the  battle  of  the  Arickaree,  which  was  fought  by  a 
picked  detachment  of  United  States  cavalry.  He  gives  a vivid  account  of  the 
battle,  and  of  the  attempts  of  the  army  scouts  to  get  word  of  their  predica- 
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ment  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Wallace,  which  was  one  hundred  miles 
away.  This  story,  which  can  be  found  in  both  of  these  books,  gives  a very 
good  idea  of  western  Kansas  and  the  danger  of  Indian  raids  on  the  prairie  in 
those  early  days. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hill  McCarter,  in  “The  Price  of  the  Prairie,”  tells  essen- 
tially the  same  story  of  the  battle  of  the  Arickaree  as  does  Colonel  Inman. 
In  addition  Mrs.  McCarter  gives  much  of  the  history  of  the  Nineteenth 
Kansas  Cavalry,  and  of  the  severe  test  it  went  through  during  its  winter  cam- 
paign of  1868  against  the  Indians.  The  author  intimates  that  the  sincerity  of 
the  Kansas  settlers  was  shown  by  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  men  who 
volunteered  to  serve  during  this  campaign  to  free  the  state  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  hostile  Indian  tribes.  In  the  course  of  the  story  Mrs.  McCarter  men- 
tions the  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Sioux,  Kiowa,  and  Dog  Indians. 

In  “The  Last  Frontier,”  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper  tells  again  of  the  battle  of 
the  Arickaree.  He  gives  the  reader  a very  good  idea  of  the  status  of  the  mili- 
tary troops  in  Kansas  during  the  building  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  It 
seems  that  the  army  men  in  Kansas  at  that . time  were  never  able  to  deter- 
mine just  how  much  authority  they  really  had.  The  author  tells  of  General 
Custer’s  scouting  expedition  that  came  to  naught,  of  his  arrest  and  final  rein- 
statement. It  was  at  this  time  that  reservations  were  located  in  the  Indian 
territory  and  the  tribes  taken  there.  The  agents,  who  were  to  issue  supplies 
to  the  Indians,  robbed  them  and  set  up  trading  posts  with  the  stolen  goods. 
These  illicit  traders,  for  the  sake  of  the  profits,  supplied  the  Indians  with  guns 
and  ammunition  with  which  to  fight  the  whites. 

“Mr.  Desmond,  U.  S.  A.,”  by  John  Coulter,  is  a story  of  army  life  in  the 
West.  The  setting  is  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  novel  is  mostly  of  life  at  the 
army  post  and  of  the  efforts  of  Colonel  Desmond  to  get  a commission  for  his 
worthless  son,  George.  By  a great  deal  of  political  “wirepulling”  he  finally 
manages  to  obtain  the  commission.  The  Colonel’s  wife  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  army  is  made  up  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country. 

Capt.  Charles  King  has  written  three  novels  that  deal,  to  a certain  extent, 
with  army  life  in  Kansas.  “The  Colonel’s  Daughter”  is  a story  of  army  life 
and  particularly  of  the  social  ambition  of  Colonel  Pelham’s  wife  for  her 
daughter,  Grace.-  She  wishes  this  daughter  to  marry  a wealthy  second  lieuten- 
ant, but  Grace  is  in  love  with  Captain  Truscott.  This  is  at  a time  when  the 
regiment  is  stationed  in  the  far  West.  The  story  ends  at  Fort  Hays,  where 
the  regiment  finally  arrives  sometime  in  the  seventies.  Jack  Truscott  is  a 
social  outcast  because  of  his  loyalty  to  the  wife  of  his  deceased  comrade,  Cap- 
tain Tanner.  Captain  Truscott  remains  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  his  loyalty 
finally  wins  him  the  Colonel’s  daughter.  In  this  novel  Captain  King  mentions 
Tommy  Drum’s  saloon  in  Hays.  Tommy  Drum  also  ran  a saloon  in  Victoria, 
Kan.,  at  the  time  the  English  started  the  Settlement  there. 

“Campaigning  with  Cook;  and  Stories  of  Army  Life”  tells  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Indian  war  of  1876.  The  first  chapter  relates  to  the  order  received  at 
Fort  Hays,  which  sent  the  Fifth  Cavalry  into  the  far  West  to  fight  the  Indians. 
The  regiment,  or  a part  of  it,  at  least,  really  started  from  Fort  Riley.  At  this 
time  Captain  King  was  a lieutenant  with  the  Fifth  Cavalry. 

“Marion’s  Faith”  is  another  story  about  the  Fifth  Cavalry  in  which  are 
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found  many  of  the  same  characters  that  are  in  “The  Colonel’s  Daughter.”  It 
is  about  frontier  army  life  and  the  military  affairs  of  the  West  at  that  time. 
The  beginning  of  the  story  is  located  at  Fort  Hays.  There  is  very  little  de- 
scription of  the  country,  but  a very  good  idea  is  given  of  the  military  life  at 
the  fort.  While  the  regiment  was  here  it  received  an  order  to  proceed  on  the 
Indian  campaign  of  1876  that  took  it  into  the  far  Northwest.  The  wives  of 
many  of  the  officers  remained  at  Fort  Hays,  while  their  husbands  were  follow- 
ing the  trail  of  the  Indians  in  Montana. 

PIONEER  LIFE  AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

During  the  years  following  the  Civil  War  the  Eastern  states  were  in  an 
unsettled  condition.  As  a result  of  this  condition  and  the  restlessness  of 
the  soldiers  from  the  different  armies  Kansas  received  many  settlers  who  were 
seeking  homes  for  themselves  in  a new  and  undeveloped  country  where  op- 
portunities to  acquire  land  were  greater.  Kansas,  noted  for  its  fertile  soil  and 
mild  climate,  received  much  of  this  emigration. 

Kansas  also  witnessed  the  coming  of  many  groups  of  different  nationalities 
seeking  homes  for  themselves  in  a country  where  they  might  own  the  land 
that  they  farmed.  Following  the  attempt  to  form  a landed  aristocracy  of  the 
second  sons  of  English  nobility  at  Victoria  and  again  at  Runnymede,  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  fostered  the  immigration  of  a large  number  of  peasants 
from  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea  in  Russia.  It  was  these  immigrants  who 
settled  on  the  land  at  Victoria  after  the  English  colony  had  failed.  At  other 
places  in  the  state  may  be  found  settlements  of  French  Canadians,  Swedes,  and 
Germans.  It  was  during  this  period,  also,  that  Kansas  received  the  exodus  of 
the  Negroes  from  the  South.  They  sought  a place  where  they  would  have  a 
better  opportunity  and  more  sympathy  than  they  felt  they  would  receive  in 
the  land  where  they  had  once  been  slaves.  They  had  heard  of  the  wonderful 
opportunities  in  Kansas  and  the  result  was  the  exodus  of  1879. 

These  early  settlers,  following  the  Civil  War,  suffered  many  hardships  while 
establishing  homes  for  themselves  in  this  new  territory.  The  Indians  still 
menaced  the  frontier  settlements,  this  danger  not  being  eliminated  until  1878. 
As  the  settlers  took  up  the  land  farther  and  farther  toward  the  western  portion 
of  the  state  they  suffered  from  the  long  periods  of  drought  for  which  Kansas 
in  those  days  was  especially  noted.  However,  they  held  tenaciously  to  their 
claims  and  resorted  to  every  expedient  possible  to  make  a living  during  these 
trying  years,  for  they  felt  sure  that  better  times  would  soon  come. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  the  development  of  the  state  that  organized 
bands  of  grafters  promoted  fake  towns  and  voted  bonds  for  which  the  settlers 
later  paid  heavily  in  taxes.  After  getting  as  much  of  the  settler’s  money  as 
they  could  these  grafters  moved  on  to  new  territory  to  repeat  the  same  scheme. 
Many  of  the  counties  in  central  and  western  Kansas  were  organized  and 
heavily  burdened  with  debt  by  men  of  this  type.  Some  of  these  counties 
lost  as  much  as  forty  thousand  dollars  through  schemes  of  this  kind.  It  took 
some  of  them  years  to  pay  for  courthouses  and  school  buildings  that  were 
never  erected.  It  was  during  this  period,  also,  that  trouble  arose  over  the 
location  of  many  of  the  county-seat  towns  and  developed  into  numerous 
"“county-seat  wars.”  There  was  much  fighting  and  often  bloodshed  before  these 
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difficulties  were  settled.  But,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  this  after-the-war 
period,  Kansas  developed  slowly  but  surely  into  the  prosperous  state  that  she  is 
to-day. 

“The  Story  of  a Ranch,”  by  Alice  Wellington  Rollins,  is  a story  of  early 
ranch  life  in  Ellsworth  county.  The  author  brings  out  the  difference  between 
what  was  there  and  what  easterners  thought  was  there.  The  story  is  mostly 
description.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a novel,  although  that  is  what  it  was 
intended  to  be.  The  owners  have  their  ranch  stocked  with  sheep  and  raise 
very  few  cattle  or  hogs.  The  life,  as  it  is  described,  was  extremely  delightful. 
In  fact,  it  was  so  delightful  that  it  was  impossible  for  some  friends  and  relatives 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  states  to  leave  after  once  visiting  the  county. 

“The  Ranch  on  the  Oxhide,”*  by  Col.  Henry  Inman,  is  a story  of  the  late 
sixties  and  the  early  seventies  in  Ellsworth  county,  near  the  town  of  Ellsworth. 
This  story  gets  its  name  from  the  creek  on  which  the  Thompson  family  settled, 
when  they  came  to  this  part  of  Kansas.  The  creek  was  called  the  “Oxhide” 
because  a yoke  of  oxen  had  been  found  dead  with  the  yoke  still  on  them,  as 
though  they  had  been  tied  to  a tree  and  left  to  starve.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  owners  had  been  killed  by  Indians  who  left  immediately  without  looking 
for  the  oxen.  The  author  gives  a very  full  description  of  the  country  at  that 
time  and  tells  of  the  dangers  that  faced  the  early  settlers.  The  Indians  were 
especially  troublesome  during  this  time,  but  went  peaceably  to  their  reserva- 
tions after  the  long  winter  campaign  of  1868.  It  was  during  these  early  years 
that  the  Indians  massacred  a settlement  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Thomp- 
son ranch.  The  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  gathered  at  the  Thompson  home, 
and  the  men  formed  an  expedition  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  band  that  had 
committed  this  atrocity. 

When  the  Thompson  family  first  came  to  Ellsworth  county  they  found 
large  herds  of  buffaloes  and  antelopes.  The  streams  were  full  of  fine  fish. 
The  family  &t  first  lived  upon  game  which  the  boys  were  able  to  kill.  As  the 
settlers  came  into  the  territory  they  ruthlessly  killed  the  game  and  soon 
almost  none  could  be  found. 

One  of  the  girls  was  carried  off  by  the  Indians  and  kept  by  them  for  five 
months  before  she  finally  made  her  escape.  The  family  was  prosperous  and 
was  always  able  to  raise  good  crops;  their  only  danger  seemed  to  be  from 
the  Indians  and  from  the  wild  animals  that  infested  the  neighborhood,  par- 
ticularly the  fierce  timber  wolves.  The  boys  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing  and 
one  time  caught  two  small  Indian  ponies  and  five  small  buffalo  calves  that 
happened  to  enter  their  corral  during  a buffalo  stampede.  The  story  is  simple 
but  well  written  and  very  interesting. 

“The  Last  Frontier,”  by  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper,  is  the  story  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  across  Kansas.  The  road  was  built  as  far 
as  Fort  Riley  when  the  story  opens  and  is  carried  on  from  there  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  author  tells  of  the  attacks  that  the  Indians  made  on  the 
wagon  trains  and  the  stage-coach  lines  and  of  the  massacres  of  the  workers 
on  the  railroad.  After  considerable  difficulty  the  road  finally  reached  Salina, 
where  the  people  for  miles  around  gathered  and  held  a rousing  celebration  to 

* The  Boy  Scout  edition  of  this  book  (1898)  was  used  for  the  present  paper. 
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welcome  the  first  train  that  entered  the  town.  A similar  celebration  was  held 
by  the  citizens  of  Hays  when  the  railroad  finally  reached  that  place. 

With  the  coming  of  the  railroad  came  every  known  kind  of  grafter,  and 
all  seemed  to  get  a share  of  the  money  that  was  then  being  spent  in  Kansas. 
Army  contractors  and  traders  practiced  every  form  of  roguery  to  fleece  the 
settlers  and  the  builders  of  the  railroad  of  their  money.  They  sold  the  Indians 
arms  and  ammunition  and  gave  them  information  concerning  the  wagon  trains 
and  the  workers  on  the  road  so  that  the  savages  were  able  to  attack  them  at 
opportune  times. 

The  author  pictures  vividly  William  Cody  and  his  method  of  killing  the 
buffaloes.  It  is  during  this  time  that  Cody  earned  the  title  of  “Buffalo  Bill.” 
“Wild  Bill”  Hickok  is  pictured,  and  his  skill  with  his  two  pearl-handled  re- 
volvers is  shown  as  he  swings  into  action  during  the  progress  of  the  story. 
Hickok,  Cody,  and  Tom  Kirby  did  scout  duty  for  General  Custer.  The  army 
leaders  at  this  time  had  considerable  trouble  because  they  were  not  able  to 
obtain  definite  information  from  Washington  in  regard  to  the  action  that 
they  should  take  with  the  hostile  Indian  tribes.  The  author  mentions  all  the 
old  forts  that  were  located  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  tells  of  General 
Forsyth’s  battle  with  the  Indians  at  Arickaree.  The  Indians  at  this  time 
were  taken  to  reservations,  which  had  been  established  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
The  author  tells  of  the  crookedness  of  the  Indian  agents  and  suggests  some- 
thing of  the  unfairness  of  the  policy  that  the  government  followed  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians.  The  settlers  in  those  days  had  a very  hard  time,  espe- 
cially the  women,  but  the  courage  and  the  fortitude  of  both  the  men  and  the 
women,  who  had  come  to  make  their  homes  upon  the  prairie,  finally  won. 
They  were  rewarded  when  the  lawless  element  left  and  law  and  order  were 
ushered  in. 

The  setting  of  the  story,  “The  Kansan,”  by  Mack  Cretcher,  is  located  at 
Bison  City  in  the  early  sixties.  It  is  a story  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the 
state.  The  novel  opens  with  an  account  of  Jim  Brandon  and  his  mother  on 
the  trail  to  Bison  City.  Jim’s  father  was  in  ill  health  when  the  family  started 
for  Kansas.  He  died  when  they  reached  Baxter  Springs,  Kan.  Jim  and  his 
mother  continued  their  journey  to  Bison  City.  There,  with  the  help  of 
Jonathan  Butler,  the  optimistic  booster  of  the  town,  and  Jason  Hull,  the 
banker,  they  finally  located  on  a claim  and  for  a time  were  quite  happy.  Soon 
an  Indian  uprising  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  Bison  City.  During  the 
siege  the  Indians  burned  the  buildings  that  Jim  and  his  mother  had  erected 
on  their  claim.  When  the  siege  was  especially  oppressive  and  when  it  looked 
as  though  the  settlers  would  be  taken  by  the  Indians,  Jim  Brandon  slipped 
through  the  Indian  lines  and  went  to  Fort  Harper  for  help.  After  the  Indians 
found  that  the  soldiers  were  coming  they  left  the  town  and  Jim  joined  the 
soldiers  in  the  pursuit.  As  they  were  returning,  after  a fruitless  effort  to 
capture  the  Indians,  the  soldiers  came  upon  a herd  of  buffaloes,  and  Jim 
took  part  in  the  hunt  that  followed.  While  on  this  trip  with  the  soldiers  Jim 
met  the  scout,  Dave  Fallon,  who  became  his  steadfast  friend  and  remained 
with  him  through  the  rest  of  the  story.  Jim  proved  himself  a hero  in  every 
emergency.  After  his  mother’s  death,  which  occurred  soon  after  the  Indian 
raid,  Jim  made  his  home  with  the  family  of  Jonathan  Butler.  He  and  Marion 
Butler  pledged  their  troth  while  they  were  yet  children  in  school. 
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The  author  tells  of  the  grasshopper  year,  and  the  evils  and  outlawry  that 
accompanied  them.  The  stern  justice  of  the  frontier  is  enacted  when  Skinner 
Smith  and  a party  of  the  settlers  set  out  to  recover  their  horses  that  had  been 
stolen  by  a band  of  outlaws.  The  settlers  faced  prairie  fires,  Indian  raids,  and 
drought;  many  left  and  returned  to  the  East,  while  a few  stayed  and  faced 
the  hard  times.  Jason  Hull,  the  banker,  and  Jonathan  Butler,  the  optimist, 
remained  because  they  had  faith  in  the  country,  or  because  they  could  not  get 
away.  In  the  meantime  Jim  Brandon  got  some  schooling  and  established  the 
“Bugle.”  Through  its  columns  he  fought  for  law  and  order  and  sound  business 
methods.  He  always  stood  for  the  right  and  made  sacrifices  himself  in  order 
to  help  others.  He  was  mobbed  for  his  efforts  when  he  exposed  the  perfidy 
of  the  officers  of  the  Western  Trust  Company.  However,  he  kept  up  the  fight 
and  finally  won.  Jason  Hull,  who  had  been  representing  the  district  in  con- 
gress, lost  the  nomination  for  reelection,  and,  in  an  impassioned  speech,  he 
nominated  Jim  to  fill  his  place.  Jim  won  in  the  election  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

This  novel  vividly  portrays  the  unyielding  spirit  of  the  early  .pioneers  in 
the  face  of  grave  difficulties.  The  faith  of  Jim  Brandon  as  he  trudges  along 
beside  his  wagon  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  on  the  way  to  Kansas,  when 
he  is  only  twelve  years  old,  and  after  he  has  just  buried  his  father,  is  evidence 
that  he  cannot  fail.  That  sort  of  spirit  is  bound  to  win,  and  it  was  that  spirit 
that  carried  the  Kansas  pioneers  through  long  years  of  doubt  and  worry  to 
prosperity. 

“A  Son  of  the  Plains,”  by  Arthur  Paterson,  is  a story  of  the  frontier  days 
of  1873.  The  story  opens  with  the  driving  of  a herd  of  two  thousand  sheep 
across  Kansas  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  While  Nat  Worsley,  the  owner 
of  the  sheep,  and  his  herder  were  in  night  camp  they  heard  the  sound  of  a 
running  horse.  They  kept  watch  and,  as  the  horse  and  rider  approached  them, 
they  stopped  the  horse.  The  rider  was  a cowboy  who  reported  that  back  on 
the  trail  twenty  men  had  been  scalped  and  two  white  girls  stolen  by  *the 
Indians.  The  cowboy  was  so  badly  frightened  he  refused  to  return,  but  Nat 
forced  him  to  accompany  them  in  an  effort  to  save  the  girls.  Nat,  who  had 
been  stolen  by  the  Indians  when  he  was  a boy  and  kept  by  them  for  five 
years,  disguised  himself  as  an  Indian,  entered  the  Indian  camp,  and  rescued  the 
girls.  After  Nat  sold  his  sheep  he  accompanied  the  girls  to  their  home  in 
New  Mexico,  and  later  he  married  one  of  them.  He  continued  to  follow  the 
sheep  business  in  New  Mexico. 

“Life  at  Laurel  Town,”  by  Kate  Stephens,  tells  of  the  early  times  in  Kan- 
sas following  the  Civil  War,  and  particularly  of  life  at  Laurel  Town,  which 
is  Lawrence.  The  author  tells  of  the  founding  of  the  university  and  its  early 
struggle  for  life.  The  crooked  schemes  of  the  grafters  are  shown  in  the 
county-seat  fights  and  in  the  efforts  of  bands  of  fake  promoters  who  induced 
many  counties  to  vote  bonds  to  railroads  in  order  to  have  the  roads  cross 
the  respective  counties.  After  the  counties  had  voted  the  bonds,  and  de- 
livered them,  the  surveyors  nearly  always  found  a better  right  of  way  for  the 
road.  The  women  of  Laurel  Town  resort  to  many  expedients  to  furnish  their 
churches,  but  they  always  succeed.  Political  movements  of  the  day  are  dis- 
cussed, especially  the  grange  movement.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume  dis- 
cusses university  life  and  the  pranks  indulged  in  by  some  of  the  students. 
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The  main  interest  of  the  author  seems  to  be  in  the  farm  life  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  sixties.  Her  father  was  a lawyer  in  an  eastern  city.  Coming 
west  for  his  health  he  settled  on  a farm  near  Paola,  Kan.,  and  took  a lively 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  community.  The  author  mentions  the  early  struggles 
of  the  free-state  settlers  at  the  time  of  Quantrill  and  his  border  ruffians. 

“Dust,”  by  Haldeman- Julius,  is  a story  of  the  early  settlers  who  came  to 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Scott  in  the  seventies  and  settled  on  land  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  town.  The  father  was  sick  and  about  ready  to  die  when  the 
family  of  three  children  and  the  parents  came  to  Kansas.  The  baby  died 
from  undernourishment  and  the  father  died  also  soon  afterward.  The  burden 
of  the  support  of  the  family  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  the  fourteen-year-old  boy 
and  his  mother.  The  boy  was  unfeeling  and  seemed  to  have  little  sympathy 
for  anyone,  but  he  was  an  excellent  worker  and  very  successful  in  his  man- 
agement of  the  farm.  The  mother  died  about  the  time  the  daughter  was  old 
enough  to  marry,  which  the  girl  soon  did.  Martin  Wade  bought  his  sister’s 
interest  in  the  farm  for  thirty  dollars  an  acre,  although  he  felt  at  the  time 
that  she  was  not  entitled  to  the  money,  as  she  had  done  very  little  to  help 
pay  for  the  land.  Martin  continued  to  prosper,  since  he  had  a good  farm  and 
fine  stock.  After  much  haggling  he  finally  leased  the  coal  right  on  his  farm, 
for  which  he  received  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  When  he  was  closing  the  deal 
with  his  banker  the  banker  told  Martin  that  he  needed  a wife.  Since  his 
sister  had  been  telling  him  the  same  thing  Martin  decided  to  marry.  He  felt 
that  any  girl  would  have  him,  now  that  he  had  money,  so  he  went  to  town 
to  look  over  the  eligible  girls  and  select  the  one  he  wanted.  It  was  a purely 
business  proposition  with  him.  He  chose  Rose  Conroy,  proposed,  and  was 
accepted.  Rose  was  a girl  of  taste  and  refinement,  but  thought  that  she 
could  make  Martin  happy  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  their  tastes.  Although 
they  prospered  on  the  farm,  neither  of  them  was  happy.  Rose  lost  sympathy 
for  Martin,  who  expected  her  to  bear  children  and  do  all  of  her  work  without 
any  help.  The  first  child  died  at  birth,  for  which  Martin  blamed  Rose.  He 
was  rough  and  inconsiderate.  Later,  another  child  was  born,  but  Martin  was 
cruel  and  unsympathetic  toward  the  boy  because  his  interests  were  not  the 
same  as  Martin’s.  The  boy  was  killed  in  the  mines,  where  he  had  been  work- 
ing as  a shot  firer,  so  that  he  could  have  money  to  buy  books  and  leisure  to 
read  them,  which  he  did  not  have  at  home.  Rose  became  more  like  Martin 
every  day.  Martin  finally  died  from  blood  poisoning  that  he  contracted  from 
a sick  cow.  After  his  death,  Rose  moved  back  to  town. 

This  sordid  book  pictures  only  the  low  and  mean  things  in  the  life  of  its 
two  chief  characters.  Novels  ate  probably  interesting  when  they  depict  life, 
but  a good  novel  does  not  necessarily  need  to  emphasize  the  drabness  of  life 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  little  joy  and  happiness  that  may  be  found  in  even 
the  poorest  lives.  Martin  Wade  was  not  necessarily  a product  of  the  life 
that  happened  to  be  his.  Many  Kansas  boys  have  gone  through  more  than 
he  had  to  contend  with  and  have  developed  into  good  men.  While  this  novel 
might  be  true  of  a few  isolated  cases,  it  is  not  the  typical  farm  life  of  Kansas. 

“Trail’s  End,”  by  G.  W.  Ogden,  is  a story  of  the  little  town  of  Ascalon,  in 
middle  western  Kansas,  in  the  days  when  the  railroad  companies  were  trying 
to  get  men  to  settle  in  the  state.  The  story  opens  with  Calvin  Morgan,  a 
young  professor  of  agriculture  from  Iowa,  tramping  across  the  prairies  of 
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Kansas  in  search  of  a place  where  he  could  settle  and  raise  wheat,  for  he 
felt  that  that  was  what  would  save  the  state.  As  he  tramped  across  the 
prairie  he  met  old  Joe  Lynch,  the  bone  man,  who  had  made  his  living  for 
years  by  gathering  bones,  following  the  slaughter  of  the  buffaloes  by  the 
railroad  companies.  Old  Joe  told  Morgan  that  he  never  lacked  for  bones 
to  gather.  The  settlers,  who  came  in  groups,  starved  out,  and  then  he  found 
a new  crop  of  bones  from  the  horses  and  cattle  that  died  during  the  periods 
of  drought. 

Morgan  rode  into  Ascalon  with  Joe  Lynch.  There  he  saw  Judge  Thayer, 
with  whom  he  expected  to  go  to  look  at  some  land.  The  judge  had  just 
appointed  Seth  Craddock  town  marshal.  Craddock  ordered  Morgan  to  leave 
town,  but  instead  of  leaving  town,  Morgan  took  the  new  marshal’s  gun  away 
from  him.  From  that  time  on  Morgan’s  troubles  began.  Craddock  had  just 
come  up  over  the  Chisholm  Trail  with  a herd  of  Texas  cattle.  Between  him 
and  the  cowboys,  who  came  with  him  they  tied  Morgan  to  a freight  train, 
thinking  that  he  would  be  killed,  as  he  was  forced  to  run  along  beside  the 
train.  Through  good  fortune  Morgan  escaped  with  his  life.  Later  he  re- 
turned to  town,  became  city  marshal,  and  cleaned  out  the  gun-toting  element 
of  Ascalon.  In  his  work  as  city  marshal  Morgan  had  killed  some  men  whose 
blood  he  then  felt  was  on  his  soul.  This  prevented  him  from  telling  Retta 
Thayer  that  he  loved  her.  Retta  Thayer  also  felt  that  he  was  guilty.  Later, 
when  the  town  was  threatened  by  Seth  Craddock  and  his  gang,  she  asked 
Morgan  for  help.  She  forgave  him,  for  she  saw  that  he  had  only  done  his 
duty  as  city  marshal.  Morgan  and  Retta  were  married  and  had  a fine  home 
in  Kansas.  The  town  of  Ascalon  disappeared,  but  another  was  built  on  the 
same  site.  This  novel  presents  a good  picture  of  early  life  in  Kansas,  during 
the  years  following  the  Indian  troubles  in  the  state.  The  town  of  Ascalon 
existed  only  during  the  later  years  of  the  cattle  drives  from  Texas. 

“The  Wind  before  the  Dawn,”  by  Dell  H.  Munger,  begins  with  the  grass- 
hopper year  in  Kansas.  It  tells  of  the  hardships  of  the  early  settlers  during 
the  years  of  drought.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  the  struggle  of  Elizabeth  Farn- 
shaw  to  get  along  with  her  husband,  John  Hunter.  Hunter  was  a University 
of  Illinois  man,  but  was  greedy  and  owned  everything  on  the  farm,  including 
his  wife.  He  mortgaged  everything  that  he  had  to  buy  cattle,  for  he  thought 
that  he  could  make  money  by  doing  so.  He  told  his  wife  nothing  of  his  busi- 
ness affairs.  Finally  his  business  methods  got  him  into  difficulty  and  he  left 
his  family.  Then  Elizabeth  took  over  the  management  of  the  farm,  making  a 
decided  success  of  the  business.  After  she  had  things  running  smoothly,  her 
husband  returned,  a reformed  man.  This  is  a drab  story  without  any  note 
of  cheer  or  brightness  in  it. 

The  main  character  in  “His  Love  for  Helen,”  by  J.  B.  H.  Janeway,  crosses 
western  Kansas  seeking  a place  to  settle  after  he  had  sold  his  business  in  the 
East.  The  author  gives  a very  good  idea  of  western  Kansas,  although  not 
much  of  the  story  is  located  in  the  state. 

“In  Sunflower  Land,”  by  Roswell  Martin  Field,  is  a volume  of  short  stories, 
many  of  which  are  about  Kansas.  The  author  tells  of  the  grasshopper  year, 
the  periods  of  drought,  the  cyclones,  and  the  help  that  the  settlers  received 
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from  the  Eastern  states,  during  the  hard  times.  Also,  he  discusses  the  general 
political  situation,  to  a certain  extent,  and  shows  something  of  local  politics 
in  the  early  days.  Some  of  the  stories  are  quite  humorous. 

“The  Passing  of  Jack  Thompson,”  in  “A  Colorado  Colonel  and  Other 
Sketches,”  is  a story  of  a horse  thief  who  is  cleared  on  the  testimony  of  his 
wife,  who  thought  him  innocent.  On  the  way  home  he  confesses  his  guilt  to 
her.  When  he  is  shot  in  the  back,  as  they  journey  homeward,  she  finds  that 
she  is  not  at  all  sorry.  She  leaves  immediately  with  the  assassin,  who  is  the 
man  she  really  loves.  “A  Kansas  Emigrant,”  in'  the  same  volume,  pictures 
the  hardships  of  the  early  settlers  during  the  dry  years  in  the  state,  when 
many  of  them  found  it  necessary  to  return  “to  the  wife’s  folks”  in  the  East. 

“Sons  of  the  Border,”  by  James  W.  Steele,  is  a collection  of  stories  and 
sketches  that  he  published  in  the  Kansas  Magazine,  during  its  first  year,  when 
Henry  King  was  its  editor.  The  volume  contains  nine  short  stories  and  nine 
sketches,  most  of  which  relate  to  the  western  border  during  the  years  preced- 
ing 1870.  Only  one  of  the  stories  relates  to  Kansas.  That  one  is  about  the 
suffering  of  a family  following  an  Indian  raid.  The  heroine  of  the  story  dies 
of  grief  on  account  of  the  loss  of  her  lover,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  Her 
mother  and  two  sisters  were  carried  away  at  the  same  time  and  never  heard 
from  again. 

“The  Real  Issue,”  by  William  Allen  White,  is  a volume  of  fifteen  short 
stories,  and  although  they  do  not  mention  Kansas  directly  they  are  all  written 
with  a general  background  of  Kansas  material.  “The  Story  of  Aqua  Pura”  and 
“The  Story  of  the  Highlands”  are  both  about  the  hard  times  in  western  Kansas. 
They  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  Kansas  droughts  and  the  suffering  of  the 
settlers  in  that  part  of  Kansas.  “The  Real  Issue”  and  “The  Regeneration  of 
Colonel  Hucks”  are  both  stories  that  are  concerned  with  politics.  All  of  the 
stories  in  this  volume  are  very  interesting  and  make  delightful  reading. 

“Stratagems  and  Spoils,”  also  by  Mr.  White,  is  a group  of  five  stories  of 
love  and  politics.  The  author  in  his  preface  says  that  the  love  note  may  not 
be  dominant  enough  for  some,  but  that  he  set  them  in  the  field  of  politics  be- 
cause all  the  passions  of  man  may  be  found  in  that  field. 

The  following  short  stories,  up  to  and  including  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Barber,”  were  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Kansas  Magazine  during 
the  different  periods  of  its  publication.  They  are  all  interesting,  as  most  of 
them  treat  of  the  early  life  in  the  state.  They  give  the  reader  a very  good 
perspective  of  the  life  in  different  sections  of  the  state  at  different  periods  in 
its  development.  They  are  all  about  incidents  that  happened  following  the 
Civil  War. 

“On  the  Trail  from  Dobe  Wall,”  by  Wilson  Howard,  is  a story  of  the  early- 
day  lawlessness  near  Dodge  City.  As  a cowboy  wras  driving  a herd  of  mules 
into  Dodge  City  he  was  attacked  by  a band  of  robbers  who  attempted  to 
drive  off  the  mules.  The  cowboy  finally  escaped  with  his  life. 

“Uncle  Tom’s  Indian  Raid,”  by  L.  G.  Turner,  is  a humorous  story  of  an 
Indian  scare  in  western  Kansas  in  the  year  1884. 
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“Ezekiel  Nubbins  of  Podunk,”  by  Claud  Alfred  Clay,  tells  of  the  visit  of  an 
old  farmer  to  the  University  of  Kansas,  what  he  thought  of  the  students,  and 
of  the  things  he  saw  while  there. 

“When  the  Flood  Came,”  by  Laura  Alton  Payne,  is  a story  of  the  flood  in 
North  Topeka,  when  the  Kaw  river  overflowed  its  banks  in  May,  1903. 

“Out  in  the  Flood,”  by  Clerin  Zumwalt,  is  another  story  of  the  flood  in 
North  Topeka  in  May,  1903.  The  author  tells  of  the  great  destruction  of 
property  and  the  loss  of  life  resulting  from  the  flood. 

“Naugedy  Squaw,”  by  Elizabeth  Robert,  is  a story  of  the  trouble  that  the 
Indians  caused  the  early  settlers.  A woman  was  at  home  alone  and  ill  when 
an  Indian  came  to  the  house  and  wanted  her  to  cook  a meal  for  him.  A 
neighbor  woman  and  her  husband  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  her,  although 
it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  Indian  would  have  harmed  her,  as  he  was 
only  hungry. 

“Redeemed,”  by  Augustus  Caesar  Buell,  is  a story  growing  out  of  an  incident 
that  happened  in  Kentucky  during  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War.  The  author 
tells  of  the  vengeance  taken  by  John  Coffin  against  the  Home  Guards,  who 
killed  his  father,  burned  his  home,  and  outraged  his  wife.  Eight  men  were 
implicated  in  this  affair.  John  Coffin  killed  geven  of  them  in  Kentucky  and 
followed  the  eighth  man  to  Kansas.  Here,  in  a saloon,  he  met  this  eighth  man, 
Jack  Morton,  and  shot  it  out  with  him,  but  was  badly  wounded.  His  bride  of 
1861  found  him  later,  after  the  shooting,  and  had  him  carried  to  her  lodgings, 
where  he  stayed  until  he  recovered.  His  wife  had  become  a woman  of  the 
streets,  but  she  and  John  Coffin  decided  to  take  a new  start  in  life.  They 
homesteaded  in  the  Solomon  Valley.  The  story  ends  by  telling  about  their 
baby. 

“Kawsmouth  Sketches,”  by  Sydney  Quarles,  is  a story  of  the  unscrupulous 
greed  of  the  speculators  who  lived  in  the  new  town  of  Kawsmouth.  Kaws- 
mouth is  probably  Kansas  City. 

“E.  M.”  is  a romance  of  the  prairie.  The  main  characters  lived  near  Dodge 
City  in  the  early  days. 

The  setting  of  the  story,  “The  Prince,”  by  R.  Jay  Kay,  is  at  a temporary 
army  post  near  Wichita.  It  is  about  a German  officer  who  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  cavalry  in  order  to  obtain  information  for  his  own  government. 

“A  Kansas  Serenade,”  by  Grace  Galloway,  tells  of  the  merrymaking  of  a 
group  of  young  people  of  central  Kansas  who  serenaded  a newly  married 
couple  of  their  neighborhood. 

“Constitution  to  the  Rescue,”  by  A.  B.  Reeves,  describes  the  fun  a group  of 
men  have  at  the  expense  of  a man,  who  thinks  that  he  has  been  admitted  to 
the  bar.  The  man  felt  sure  that  because  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  he 
knew  how  to  practice  law.  The  setting  of  the  story  is  at  Dodge  City  in  the 
early  days. 

“Stealing  a White  Squaw,”  by  J.  W.  Lawton,  is  an  account  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Indians  in  the  early  days  in  Kansas.  The  author  tells  of  a raid 
made  by  the  Indians  when  they  stole  two  white  women  from  farms  in  the 
Solomon  Vallejr,  and  of  General  Custer’s  powwow  with  the  Indian  chiefs,  which 
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resulted  in  the  return  of  the  women.  The  story  is  not  very  accurate  in  re- 
gard to  historical  facts. 

In  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Barber”  Ralph  Tennal  describes  the  hard  times 
in  western  Kansas.  It  is  mostly  a story  of  Kansas  politics  and  particularly 
of  the  Populist  movement. 

These  stories  give  the  reader  a very  good  idea  of  the  quality  of  fiction  pub- 
lished in  the  Kansas  Magazine  during  its  different  periods  of  publication.  The 
stories  found  in  the  first  series  are  probably  better  than  those  which  ap- 
peared in  the  two  later  series. 

“At  Kawsmouth  Station/’  by  Henry  King,  is  about  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened in  the  railroad  station  at  Kawsmouth.  A young  man  who  lived  fifteen 
miles  out  in  the  country  was  waiting  at  the  station  for  his  sweetheart,  who  was 
coming  to  Kansas  to  marry  him.  The  young  man  was  uneasy  and  somewhat 
perplexed  because  his  lady  did  not  arrive  on  the  first  train  from  St.  Louis. 
He  told  his  worries  to  a little  old  lady  in  black  alpaca.  While  the  young  man 
conversed  with  the  little  old  lady  a bombastic  real-estate  man  was  telling  the 
narrator  all  about  Kansas  and  how  far  the  state  outshone  ancient  Greece. 
Finally  the  train  arrived  from  St.  Louis  with  the  bride-to-be  and  the  young 
people  set  off  into  the  country  to  be  married,  while  the  narrator  boarded  the 
train  that  was  to  carry  him  into  the  wonderful  country  that  the  real-estate 
man  has  been  telling  him  about. 

“Retribution,”  by  S.  W.  Brewster,  is  a storj^  of  an  old  man  who  called  him- 
self “Old  Tip”  and  who  had  assumed  the  responsibility  of  keeping  law  and 
order  in  his  community  according  to  his  own  ideas.  He  failed  to  follow  his 
own  code  once  and  in  his  anger  killed  Chetopa,  an  Indian  chief.  Old  Tip 
regretted  his  rash  deed,  but  was  unable  to  make  amends.  Minoma,  the  wife 
of  Chetopa,  mourned  his  loss  and  sat  daily  upon  his  grave.  This  angered  Old 
Tip,  but  he  could  do  nothing  about  it.  One  day,  about  three  years  after  Old 
Tip  had  killed  Chetopa,  he  was  returning  home  in  the  evening.  As  he  ap- 
proached a hillside  he  heard  the  twang  of  an  arrow.  A second  later  he  fell 
mortally  wounded.  Minoma  had  avenged  her  chief.  As  Old  Tip  died  he 
whispered,  “Retribution.” 

“Wild  Oats,”  by  John  Thomas  Vanderlip,  is  a group  of  sketches  of  the 
author’s  experiences.  They  are  all  very  frankly  written  and  tell  of  the  author’s 
wanderings  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  as  far  north  as  the 
Dakotas.  Many  of  them  are  about  Kansas  during  the  years  from  1860  to 
about  1900.  The  author  mentions  Carbondale,  Kan.,  and  the  “jerkwater”  rail- 
road that  ran  from  there  to  Lawrence.  A very  good  idea  is  given  of  eastern 
Kansas,  particularly  that  part  around  Carbondale  and  Lawrence.  He  thus 
dedicates  his  book:  “To  my  Future  Wife  or  Affinity,  This  Sheaf  of  Wild 
Oats  is  Cheerfully  Dedicated.” 

“The  Year  of  the  Exodus  in  Kansas,”  by  Henry  King,  pictures  vividly  the 
trials  and  hardships  of  the  Negroes  who  came  to  Kansas  from  the  South  in 
the  spring  of  1878.  They  arrived  with  nothing  and  had  to  be  cared  for.  They 
were,  however,  willing  to  work,  and  many  of  them,  with  a little  assistance, 
took  up  land  and  became  solid  citizens.  They  came  here  into  a different  cli- 
mate, to  a new  country,  and  to  different  farming  conditions.  They  were  not 
able  to  begin  work  until  they  were  furnished  horses  and  implements  and 
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shown  how  to  use  them.  The  Negro  women  who  went  to  work  in  northern 
homes  also  had  to  learn  new  ways  of  service. 

In  the  preface  to  her  story,  “The  ‘Passin’-On  Party,”  Effie  Graham  says: 
“This  is  a story  of  a people,  one-time  slaves  and  bondsmen,  now  free-tongued 
freeholders  in  a western  land : the  old  new  type,  adopted  and  adapted.  They 
combine  all  the  ‘heat-tellin’s’  and  simple  faith  of  slave  days,  with  the  oratori- 
cal habit  and  view-holding  propensities  of  their  invironment.  It  is  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  these  Kansas  ‘Jayhawkers’ — full-pinioned,  though  of 
a duskier  hue — should  dispraise  fearlessly  many  of  their  own  race  frailties,  as 
well  as  those  of  ‘dem  white  folks  dey  circles  wif.’  ” 

The  author  draws  a true  picture  of  the  old  southern  Negro  and  his  desire 
to  have  the  things  that  the  white  folks  have.  Aunt  June’s  party  is  touch- 
ingly described.  The  wisdom  that  these  old  Negroes  have  gathered  through 
the  passing  years  is  very  sound.  The  setting  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Topeka. 
The  story  is  very  interesting  and  well  worth  reading  for  the  glimpse  of  the 
life  of  the  old-time  Negro  that  it  gives. 

“Aunt  Liza’s  ‘Praisin’  Gate,”  by  the  same  author,  is  a story  of  the  suffrage 
campaign  of  1912  and  the  trouble  that  it  caused  in  a colored  family.  They 
were  an  old  Negro  couple  who  had  been  slaves  in  Tennessee  and  who  had 
come  to  Kansas  after  receiving  their  freedom.  The  old  couple  became 
estranged  over  the  suffrage  question,  but  were  finally  reunited.  Although  the 
story  is  very  humorous,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  speculations  of  the  old 
Negro  couple.  The  setting  of  this  story  is  also  in  Topeka. 

“Westward,”  by  Mrs.  J.  McNair  Wright,  tells  the  intimate  details  of  the 
life  of  two,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  life  in  Ohio  and  who  built  a 
houseboat  and  drifted  down  the  Ohio  river.  Then  they  worked  their  way  up 
the  Missouri  river,  and  finally  entered  the  Kansas  river.  They  journeyed  up 
the  Kansas  river  to  a little  distance  east  of  Topeka,  where  they  bought  a claim. 
They  dragged  the  houseboat  up  on  shore  and  lived  in  it  for  a time.  They 
soon  tired  of  the  life  here  and  left  for  a mining  district  in  the  far  West.  The 
religious  element  is  dominant  in  the  story. 

“Tenderfoot  Tales”  (No.  2),  by  Lulu  R.  Fuhr,  is  a volume  of  stories  de- 
scribing the  Indian  scares,  the  cyclones,  and  the  ever-present  drought  of 
western  Kansas.  The  suffering,  especially  that  of  the  women  and  children 
on  the  lonely  barren  prairie,  is  vividly  brought  out.  The  last  few  stories  really 
show  the  progress  that  the  western  part  of  the  state  has  made  and  the  fore- 
sight of  the  settlers,  who  remained  on  their  claims  in  spite  of  the  hardships 
and  suffering  of  the  early  years. 

In  “Letters  from  a Prairie  Garden,”  by  Edna  Worthly  Underwood,  the 
author  of  the  letters  begins  writing  them  to  an  unknown  artist  living  in  the 
same  hotel  in  which  she  lives,  in  the  East.  At  the  end  of  the  story  she  is 
writing  from  the  plains  of  Kansas  to  the  artist,  now  across  the  sea.  She  men- 
tions the  hot  winds,  the  hard,  dry  prairies,  the  sharp-featured  immigrants,  the 
Indians,  and  the  waving  fields  of  wheat,  although  she  seems  to  have  very 
little  interest  in  any  of  them.  To  her  they  are  only  some  more  of  the  people 
and  things  she  has  met  in  her  travels  over  the  earth.  They  tell  their  own 
story  and  have  an  influence  of  their  own  upon  all  persons  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact. 
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Margaret  Hill  McCarter  has  written  seven  stories  that  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  pioneer  life  in  Kansas  following  the  Civil  War.  “The  Price  of  the 
Prairie”  describes  the  difficulties  that  the  Kansas  settlers  had  with  the  Indians 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Civil  War.  The  author  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  were  mistreated,  but  believes  they  re- 
ceived more  than  they  deserved  at  the  hands  of  a trusting  government.  The 
Indians  were  cruel  and  practiced  every  kind  of  deceit.  They  accepted  rations 
during  the  winter  when  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  a living  from  the  barren 
prairie,  but  during  the  spring  and  summer,  they  became  “bad  Indians”  and 
ravaged  the  homes  and  outraged  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  homesteaders, 
after  murdering  the  men  and  boys  and  torturing  the  children  before  the  eyes 
of  their  mothers.  The  women  were  then  carried  off  into  slavery. 

The  early  settlers  suffered  terribly  for  the  homes  they  were  trying  to  estab- 
lish in  the  prairie  country.  Many  of  these  early  settlers  were  soldiers  from 
the  Union  armies  of  the  Civil  War.  The  author  gives  a fairly  full  account 
of  Quantrill’s  raid  on  Lawrence,  and  of  the  march  of  the  Nineteenth  Kansas 
Cavalry  to  the  Washita  river,  in  the  southwest,  in  an  attempt  to  rid  Kansas 
of  the  Indians. 

“The  Reclaimers”  is  a story  of  the  reclamation  of  twelve  hundred  acres  of 
Kansas  land  from  drifting  sand  that  was  ruining  the  soil,  as  it  blew  across  the 
fields.  The  land  belonged  to  a girl  from  Philadelphia,  who  thought  it  was  a 
fine  ranch  until  she  saw  it.  She  could  have  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  lived 
in  luxury  and  ease,  if  she  would  only  marry  the  man  her  aunt  had  picked  out 
for  her.  Instead,  she  chose  to  remain  and  earn  her  own  living  in  preference 
to  marrying  one  whom  she  considered  a mollycoddle.  She  fell  in  love  with 
and  married  the  man  who  reclaimed  her  twelve  hundred  acres  from  the 
drifting  sand.  The  story  gives  the  reader  a very  good  idea  of  the  difficulties 
that  confronted  the  early  settlers  in  Kansas. 

“Winning  the  Wilderness”  shows  the  development  of  the  state  from  barren 
prairie,  that  is  scorched  by  hot  winds  and  hardened  by  long  periods  of  drought, 
to  the  prosperous  farming  country  that  it  is  to-day.  The  settlers  lived  through 
years  of  drought  and  hard  times,  but  in  the  end  they  were  rewarded  for  their 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  state.  These  settlers  were  men  who  fought  with 
both  of  the  armies,  during  the  Civil  War,  but  who  later  became  neighbors  on 
the  Kansas  prairies.  The  author  shows  the  false  promotion  schemes  that  many 
of  the  grafters  in  those  early  days  tried  to  force  upon  the  settlers.  Sometimes 
they  did  get  the  attention  of  the  homesteaders,  but  their  schemes  never  suc- 
ceeded any  further  than  to  swindle  the  settlers  of  their  hard-earned  money. 

“The  Peace  of  the  Solomon  Valley”  is  a story  of  the  prosperous  farming 
conditions  that  are  found  in  the  Solomon  valley.  This  part  of  the  state  is 
pictured  as  being  very  fruitful. 

The  setting  of  “The  Cottonwood’s  Story”  is  probably  somewhere  between 
Lawrence  and  Topeka.  This  story  shows  the  development  of  the  state.  It 
pictures  the  life  of  a family  who  came  to  Kansas  with  only  a horse,  a mule, 
and  a cow.  They  were  rather  shiftless  and  decided  many  times  to  return  to 
the  East,  but  did  not  have  ambition  enough  to  start.  One  boy  of  the  family 
managed,  through  his  own  efforts,  to  acquire  an  education  and  became  a pros- 
perous business  man.  He  made  a confidant  of  a cottonwood  tree  on  his 
father’s  claim.  This  tree  kept  him  in  the  path  of  righteousness  throughout  his 
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life.  The  story  gives  a rather  vivid  picture  of  the  immigration  into  Kansas 
in  the  early  days  and  the  shiftlessness  of  many  of  the  eafrly  settlers,  t 

In  “Cuddy  and  Other  Stories/’  the  story  “Cuddy**  tells  of  the  struggles  of 
a pioneer  woman  to  keep  the  claim  that  she  anil  her  husband  had  taken  in 
Kansas.  The  husband,  while  trying  to  save  their  stock  in  a flood,  was 
drowned.  When  they  came  to  Kansas  they  had  two  children,  but  both  of  them 
died  of  pneumonia,  and  the  mother  was  left  with  the  one  child  that  had  been 
born  since  they  came  to  Kansas.  She  labored  through  the  long-.years  to  make 
the  payments  on  the  farm,  finally  succeeding  in  paying  for  it.  In  ‘’addition  to 
paying  for  the  farm  she  managed  to  save  enough  mo*ey  to*send  her  son  to 
the  university.  The  boy  returned  to  the  fa*m  and  oy  careful  management 
accumulated  one  thousand  acres  of  land.  ThVn  he  built  a fine  home  for  his 
mother,  overlooking  the  valley  that  his  mother  was  so  fond  of  viewing.  The 
story  is  called  “Cuddy”  because  the  little  boy  called  his  mother  “Cuddy”  on 
the  night  that  the  father  was  lost  in  the  flood. 

“The  Corner  Stone”  is  another  of  Mrs.  McCarter’s  gift  books.  It  gives' the 
reader  a good  picture  of  the  last  of  th^if great  wheat  ranches  near  Pawnee 
Rock.  It  is  a story  of  the  twentieth  century,  giving  a very  clear  picture  of 
the  passing  generation  that  was  fond  of  the  open  plains,  and  also  of  the 
generation  that  is  now  making  the  life  of  the  state. 

“The  Soddy,”  by  Sarah  Comstock,  presents  a well-drawn  picture  of  the 
homesteader  in  western  Kansas.  The  author  tells  of  the  years  of  drought  and 
the  suffering  of  the  settlers.  They  had  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  expedients  to 
make  a living  while  they  waited  for  a crop.  Many  times  the  crops  failed  on 
account  of  hot  winds  or  drought,  but  the  settlers  did  not  give  up.  There  was  a 
possibility  of  irrigating  the  land  in  this  particular  community,  but  the  settlers 
did  not  have  enough  money  to  put  up  the  plant.  When  it  was  almost  finished 
it  was  blown  up  by  a land  speculator  because  it  would  interfere  with  a 
development  of  his  own.  The  heroine  of  the  story  was  reared  upon  the 
prairie  and  she  refused  to  give  up  her  faith  in  it.  Finally  she  is  justified  for 
having  stayed  on  her  claim.  She  is  especially  happy,  since  her  first  child  is 
born  upon  the  plains  where  she  has  struggled  for  so  many  years. 

“Lois  Morton’s  Investment,”  by  Eva  Morley  Murphy,  is  essentially  a 
temperance  novel.  It  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  curse  liquor 
is  to  anyone  who  has  acquired  the  habit.  The  family  in  this  novel  came  to 
Kansas  to  get  away  from  the  open  saloon,  but  here  they  found  the  illegal 
“joint,”  which  was  much  worse.  The  family  remained  about  nine  years  in 
Kansas.  During  this  time  they  had  to  contend  with  the  same  trials  and 
difficulties  that  faced  the  average  settler  in  those  times,  but,  in  addition,  the 
family  suffered  on  account  of  the  father’s  drunkenness. 

“When  Kansas  was  Young,”  by  T.  A.  McNeal,  gives  the  reader  a very  good 
picture  of  Kansas  from  the  early  days  down  through  the  years  and  into  the 
twentieth  century.  The  book  is  made  up  of  a series  of  light  but  very  interest- 
ing sketches.  They  have  that  personal  touch  that  can  only  be  given  by  one 
who  has  lived  through  the  times  about  which  he  writes.  The  author  mentions 
the  names  of  many  prominent  Kansas  men  and  women.  Here  one  may  meet 
the  politician,  the  early-day  gambler,  the  gunman,  the  English  dude  who  came 
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to  Kansas  to  settle  at  Victoria  and  Runnymede,  and  the  Russian  immigrants 
who  followed  them  and  are  still  found  to-day  at  Victoria  and  many  of  the 
little  inland  towns  in  that  part  of  Kansas.  Here  one  may  read  of  the  dance 
halls,  the  gambling  dens,  the  saloons  of  the  early  days,  the  fraudulently 
organized  counties,  and  the  schemes  by  which  many  of  them  were  robbed. 
The  author  tells  of  the  early-day  law  violators  and  of  the  many  crooks, 
gamblers  and  politicians  who  got  away  with  thousands  of  dollars  from  honest 
Kansans.  Here,  too,  may  be  seen  the  early-day  cattle  towns  to  which  were 
driven  large  herds  of  the  long-horned  cattle  from  Texas.  In  these  lawless 
towns  saloons,  gambling  dives  and  dance  halls  ran  wide  open.  S.  C.  Pomeroy’s 
fall  from  favor  is  told;  also  the  corrupt  practices  of  some  of  the  early-day 
politicians  are  described.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  county-seat  troubles, 
which  were  accompanied  by  fighting  and  often  by  bloodshed.  The  author 
tells  of  the  grasshopper  year  of  1874,  the  bad  cattle  year  of  1886,  and  the 
bumper  com  crop  that  was  harvested  in  1889,  for  which  the  farmers  received 
ten  cents  a bushel.  Something  is  also  told  of  the  early-day  school  teacher 
and  editor.  Carrie  Nation  is  mentioned  in  one  sketch  and  ex-governor  Allen 
in  another.  The  book  gives  a great  deal  of  the  real  history  of  Kansas  in  the 
days  when  the  state  was  being  settled,  following  the  Civil  War. 

“The  Story  of  a Country  Town,”  by  Edgar  Watson  Howe,  gives  the  reader 
a picture  of  a typical  western  town  in  the  early  days.  As  one  reads  the  book 
he  can  see  the  town  grow  from  its  small  beginnings  to  the  usual  size  of 
country  towns  of  to-day.  The  author  has  not  only  drawn  a true  picture  of 
the  town,  but  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  settlers  of  the  surrounding  territory  as 
well.  It  is  a simple  story  well  told  and  true  to  the  conditions  that  one  may 
find  in  any  country  town  in  Kansas,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Middle  West.  Mr. 
Howe  is  one  of  the  better  Kansas  authors,  and  this  particular  novel  gave  him 
a national  reputation. 

William  Allen  White  has  written  two  books  about  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Civil  War.  Both  give  the  reader  a very  definite  idea  of  the 
development  of  the  state. 

“A  Certain  Rich  Man”  tells  of  the  coming  of  the  early  settlers  and  the 
hardships  that  many  of  them  had  to  contend  with.  The  men  are  called  to 
fight  for  their  country  during  the  war.  The  love  of  country  is  so  strong  among 
some  of  the  young  boys  that  they  steal  away  to  war.  Quite  a little  is  told  of 
the  corrupt  politicians  of  the  time,  and  how  they  are  able  to  get  anything  that 
they  may  want  if  they  have  plenty  of  money. 

“In  the  Heart  of  a Fool”  is  of  the  years  following  the  Civil  War  and  tells 
of  the  arrival  of  the  settlers.  Many  of  them  have  been  soldiers  in  the  Union 
army  and  now  have  come  to  Kansas  to  take  up  homesteads  in  the  state.  A 
very  good  picture  is  given  of  the  development  of  the  town  of  Harvey.  The 
citizens  were  peaceful  and  happy  until  coal  was  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
Then  the  division  of  the  people  into  social  classes  creeps  upon  the  city.  The 
author  tells  of  the  labor  troubles  and  the  difficulties  that  arise  between  labor 
and  capital.  The  town  of  Harvey  would  have  been  much  happier  if  coal  had 
never  been  discovered  in  its  vicinity. 

In  these  two  books  Mr.  White  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  state 
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of  Kansas.  He  is  writing  for  a larger  purpose.  Where  a minor  author  would 
spend  much  time  on  state  affairs  Mr.  White  is  concerned  with  life  not  only  in 
Kansas  but  also  with  life  as  it  is  found  in  any  community  of  the  type  which 
he  describes  in  his  book.  He  pictures  the  weakness  of  the  man  who  wants  only 
money  and  cares  nothing  for  his  fellow  men,  the  strength  of  the  man  who  has 
the  love  of  God  in  his  heart  and  who  is  ever  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  his 
brothers. 

THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY  IN  KANSAS. 

The  development  of  the  cattle  industry  in  Kansas  was  a picturesque  one. 
In  the  early  days,  even  before  many  cattle  were  raised  in  the  state,  herds  were 
driven  up  from  Texas,  loaded  at  Kansas  towns,  and  shipped  to  eastern  mar- 
kets. Drivers  from  Texas  discovered  that  their  cattle  thrived  better  on  the 
Kansas  grass  than  they  did  on  any  that  was  found  along  the  trail  from  Texas 
to  Kansas.  As  a result,  the  more  enterprising  among  them  began  to  winter 
herds  in  the  state,  putting  them  on  the  market  in  the  fall  after  they  had 
became  well  fattened.  It  was  not  long,  then,  until  ranches  were  established 
and  many  thousands  of  cattle  were  raised  within  the  borders  of  the  state. 

Emerson  Hough,  in  “The  Story  of  a Cowboy,”  gives  a very  good  idea  of 
the  sweep  of  the  cattle  industry  across  the  country  from  the  plains  of  Texas 
to  the  far  Northwest.  For  a time  Kansas  towns  were  shipping  points  for  the 
great  herds  driven  up  from  Texas.  But  as  the  railroads  extended  into  the 
Southwest  the  drives  from  Texas  became  fewer  and  fewer,  for  the  railroads 
were  seeking  the  cattle  trade  and  going  to  meet  it.  For  a time,  too,  the 
western  part  of  the  state  had  its  own  great  ranches,  but  after  a while  the 
settlers  moved  in  and  the  ranchmen  were  pushed  on  into  the  Northwest,  as 
the  land  was  homesteaded  and  broken  up  into  farms.  The  following  quo- 
tations from  “The  Story  of  a Cowboy”  gives  a very  good  idea  of  the  coming 
of  the  cattle  trade  to  Kansas  and  its  subsequent  development: 

“As  early  as  1857  Texas  cattle  were  driven  to  Illinois.  In  1861  an  attempt 
was  made  to  take  a herd  across  the  Indian  Nations  to  California,  but  plains 
Indians  prevented  it.  In  1864  several  herds  were  driven  to  Nevada.  But 
these  were  all  side  trails  of  the  main  cattle  road.  The  Civil  War  stopped  the 
cattle  trade  of  the  West.  . . . 

“In  1866  a quarter  of  a million  cattle  crossed  the  Red  river  and  came  up 
to  the  railroads.  In  1871,  only  five  years  later,  six  hundred  thousand  cattle 
crossed  the  Red  river  for  the  northern  markets.  Abilene,  Newton,  Wichita, 
Ellsworth,  Great  Bend,  ‘Dodge/  flared  out  into  a swift  and  sometimes  evil 
blossoming.  . . . 

“The  American  cowboy  and  the  American  cattle  industry  have  been  and 
are  one  and  inseparable.  The  story  of  one  is  the  story  of  the  other.  . . . 

“The  young  man  from  Iowa,  or  New  York,  or  Virginia,  who  went  on  the 
range  to  learn  the  business,  taught  the  hardy  men  who  were  his  predecessors 
there  very  little  of  the  ways  of  Iowa,  or  New  York,  or  Virginia.  It  was  he 
who  experienced  change.  It  was  as  though  the  model  of  the  cowboy  had 
been  cast  in  bronze  in  a heroic  mold  to  which  all  aspirants  were  compelled  to 
conform  in  line  and  detail.  The  cowboy  had  been  born.  America  had  gained 
another  citizen,  history  another  character.  It  was  not  for  the  type  to  change, 
but  for  others  to  conform  to  it. 

“The  story  of  the  West  is  a story  of  the  time  of  heroes.  Of  all  those  who 
appear  large  upon  the  fading  page  of  that  day  none  may  claim  greater  stature 
than  the  chief  figure  of  the  cattle  range.  Cowboy,  cattleman,  cow-puncher— 
it  matters  not  what  name  others  have  given  him — he  has  remained  himself. 
From  the  half-tropic  to  the  half-arctic  country  he  has  ridden,  his  type,  his 
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costume,  his  characteristics  practically  unchanged,  one  of  the  most  dominant 
and  self-sufficient  figures  in  the  history  of  the  land.  He  never  dreamed  he 
was  a hero,  therefore  perhaps  he  was  one.  He  would  scoff  at  monument  or 
record,  therefore  perhaps  he  deserves  them.” 

This  book  is  interesting  because  it  gives  a record  of  the  development  of  the 
cattle  industry  in  the  United  States.  Kansas  played  a very  important  part  in 
that  development.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Kansas  markets,  the  cattle  in- 
dustry of  Texas  at  that  time  would  have  failed. 

“Ten  Years  a Cowboy,”  by  C.  C.  Post,  is  a story  of  a boy  of  fourteen  who 
ran  away  from  his  home  on  the  Wabash  river  in  Indiana  and  went  west  to 
Kansas.  From  Kansas  he  drifted  down  into  Texas  and  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Maxwell  Cattle  Company.  While  with  this  company  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  helping  to  drive  great  herds  of  cattle  over  the  long  trail  from  Texas 
to  Caldwell,  Kan.,  for  shipment.  He  finally  tired  of  this  sort  of  life  and 
decided  to  take  up  land  and  make  a home  for  himself  somewhere  on  the 
plains.  After  arriving  at  Caldwell  with  a herd  he  drew  his  money — three 
hundred  dollars — and  entered  into  partnership  with  a man  from  the  East. 
They  returned  to  Texas  and  started  in  the  cattle  business  for  themselves.  At 
this  time  the  Indians  were  especially  bad  in  the  western  part  of  Texas,  and  they 
lost  most  of  their  herd  in  an  Indian  raid.  However,  they  collected  what  cattle 
they  had  left  and  brought  them  to  Caldwell.  His  partner  returned  to  the 
East.  While  there  he  decided  not  to  return  to  the  West.  It  was  then  that 
Philip  Johnson  decided  to  take  up  a claim  in  Oklahoma.  Through  the  machi- 
nations of  the  cattlemen  in  Oklahoma  the  settlers  were  three  time  driven  from 
their  claims.  Each  time  that  they  were  driven  out  of  Oklahoma  they  were 
escorted  to  the  Kansas  line  and  allowed  to  go  free.  On  the  second  attempt  to 
resettle  on  his  claim,  Johnson  met  his  old  sweetheart  from  Indiana  and  her 
family.  He  persuaded  them  to  accompany  him  back  to  his  old  claim,  where 
they  would  find  good  land.  They  were  again  driven  out  by  the  military 
authorities,  who  treated  them  very  badly  on  the  way  from  their  claims  to  the 
military  post  in  Oklahoma.  They  were  once  more  escorted  to  the  Kansas  line 
near  Caldwell.  This  time  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  prepare  for  winter  if  they 
returned  to  their  claims,  so  they  decided  to  remain  in  Kansas  for  the  winter. 
Many  of  the  men  husked  corn  for  the  Kansas  farmers.  Later  in  the  winter 
they  worked  on  the  railroad  with  their  teams.  Johnson’s  sweetheart  taught  a 
country  school  during  this  winter  in  Kansas.  In  the  spring  they  were  able  to 
return  to  their  claims,  and  this  time  they  were  allowed  to  keep  them. 

“The  Log  of  a Cowboy,”  by  Andy  Adams,  is  a story  of  the  old  Western 
Trail  from  Brownsville,  Tex.,  to  the  Blackfoot  agency  in  Montana.  The  cow- 
boys left  Brownsville  with  a herd  in  1882  and  traveled  north,  crossing  Kansas 
from  the  south  through  Dodge  City  up  to  Grinnell  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  left  the  state  in  the  northwest  corner. 

The  author  pictures  the  wildness  of  the  early  frontier  cattle  towns.  “Dodge” 
was  a wild  town  in  those  days,  but  it  had  some  very  good  police  officers, 
such  as  the  Masterson  brothers  and  “mysterious”  Dave  Mather,  and  others. 
The  drivers  of  Adams’  story  had  a very  narrow  escape  at  Dodge.  It  was 
against  the  law  to  fire  a gun  in  town,  but  someone  in  this  outfit  did,  and  the 
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officers  sent  lead  whistling  about  them  as  they  left  town.  The  story  gives 
a very  good  idea  of  western  Kansas  at  this  time. 

“The  Settling  of  the  Sage,”  by  Hal  G.  Evarts,  is  a story  of  cattle  ranching  in 
Wyoming.  When  he  is  discussing  the  war  that  always  came  between  the 
cattlemen  and  settlers  when  the  land  was  homesteaded  the  author  mentions 
Kansas.  Abilene,  Dodge  and  Hays  are  mentioned  as  cattle  towns.  The 
setting  of  the  story  might  as  well  have  been  in  Kansas  as  Wyoming,  for  the 
same  conditions  prevailed  in  western  Kansas  when  the  homesteaders  pushed 
the  cattlemen  from  the  range. 

“Tumbleweeds,”  by  the  same  author,  is  a story  of  the  opening  of  the 
Cherokee  Strip  for  settlement.  All  the  herds  that  were  being  driven  up  from 
Texas  at  this  time  were  loaded  at  Caldwell.  The  owners  pastured  their  cattle 
in  the  strip  for  a time  before  they  shipped  them,  but  at  the  time  of  the  story 
they  had  been  ordered  by  the  United  States  government  to  remove  them. 
The  cattle  owners  united  to  collect  all  the  cattle  that  were  on  this  range.  These 
cattle,  added  to  the  herds  that  were  arriving  every  day  from  Texas,  made 
Caldwell  a great  cattle  center  for  a time.  For  the  time  being  Caldwell  was 
as  rough  and  as  wild  as  any  frontier  cattle  town  could  be.  Land  values  rose 
to  unknown  heights,  and  money  was  spent  freely  by  all  who  had  it.  Fortunes 
were  made  and  lost  in  a day.  The  old  wild,  free  days  of  the  West  and  the 
open  range  were  soon  to  become  a thing  of  the  past.  Cowboys  and  ranchmen 
could  not  believe  that  conditions  could  possibly  change  so  suddenly;  but  they 
did.  Ranchmen  were  either  forced  to  move  on  to  new  ranges  or  to  quit  the 
cattle  business. 

The  author  gives  a very  vivid  picture  of  the  gathering  along  the  Kansas 
line.  Here  all  sorts  of  vehicles  and  all  sorts  of  people  were  gathered  for  the 
final  rush  into  the  strip  when  the  signal  would  be  given.  The  whole  scene  was 
picturesque  and  uncertain.  Here  might  be  found  those  who  were  seeking 
homes,  as  well  as  the  cowboy,  who  knew  the  country  into  which  he  was  going 
and  who  would  stake  a claim  only  to  sell  it  to  the  first  buyer.  For  a time 
lawlessness  reigned,  but  soon  law  and  order  prevailed. 

“North  of  36,”  by  Emerson  Hough,  is  a story  of  the  cattle  trail  from  Texas 
through  Abilene.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  the  author  mentions  Abilene 
and  the  necessity  of  a northern  market.  He  really  has  very  little  to  say  of 
Kansas  until  the  latter  half  of  the  story,  when  the  large  herd,  around  which 
the  story  centers,  enters  Kansas  near  Caldwell  and  crosses  the  state  to  Abilene. 
It  was  the  first  herd  to  reach  Kansas,  and  it  revived  the  Texas  cattle  country, 
which  was  impoverished  until  this  herd  broke  the  trail  and  found  a northern 
market  at  Abilene.  The  drivers  had  to  contend  with  carpet-bag  politicians, 
outlaws  and  Indians.  They  crossed  swollen  streams,  and  had  stampede  after 
stampede,  but  they  finally  reached  Abilene,  where  they  sold  their  cattle  for 
twenty  dollars  a head  straight.  Ranching  began  in  Kansas  with  the  arrival 
of  this  herd.  The  female  stock  was  cut  out  and  sold  to  stock  a ranch  on  the 
Smoky  Hill  river. 

Ellsworth,  Newton,  Wichita,  Dodge  and  Great  Bend  are  mentioned  as  pos- 
sible -shipping  points.  Junction  City  is  mentioned  as  a possible  meat-packing 
center,  as  is  also  Kansas  City. 

The  Osage,  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians  begged  cattle  of  the 
drivers  as  the  herd  crossed  the  holdings  of  these  different  tribes.  It  was  here 
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that  the  drivers  met  Jesse  Chisholm,  half-breed  trail  maker  of  the  Southwest, 
who  furnished  the  government  with  much  of  the  meat  for  army  rations  and 
for  the  Indian  reservations. 

Joe  McCoyne,  erstwhile  mayor  of  Abilene,  who  is  going  to  have  a church,  a 
jail,  a graveyard  and  a bank  for  the  other  drivers  who  may  later  come  up 
over  the  trail  from  Texas,  met  the  herd  with  a brass  band,  which  caused  the 
last  stampede  of  the  trip.  McCoyne  is  a typical  Kansas  braggart  in  his  efforts 
to  show  everyone  what  Kansas  has  and  what  it  will  have.  Here  the  cowboys 
also  met  “Wild  Bill”  Hickok,  the  famous  marshal  of  Hays  and  Abilene. 

The  author  says  that  the  commerce  between  Texas  and  Kansas  will  do  more 
to  break  down  the  strife  between  the  North  and  South  than  all  the  politicians 
in  both  states.  The  story  concerns  the  period  just  after  the  Civil  War. 

As  the  cowboys  crossed  Kansas  with  their  herd,  they  saw  buffaloes,  antelopes, 
deer,  wild  elk,  horses,  prairie  chickens  and  wild  turkeys.  They  also  met  some 
of  the  men  who  were  slaughtering  buffaloes  for  their  hides.  This  practice  soon 
depleted  the  buffalo  population  of  the  state,  which  the  author  very  much  re- 
gretted. 

George  S.  Ogden  has  written  two  stories  of  the  cattle  trade  in  Kansas.  The 
setting  of  “The  Trail  Rider”  is  at  Cottonwood,  Kan.  The  story  is  mostly 
about  the  difficulties  that  Kansas  cattlemen  had  in  attempting  to  keep  the 
herds  of  Texas  cattle  within  definite  limits,  as  they  were  driven  through  the 
state  to  the  different  shipping  points.  The  Kansas  cattlemen  did  this  to  keep 
down  the  danger  of  spreading  the  fever  among  their  own  herds.  The  Texas 
fever  was  not  fatal  to  the  Texas  cattle,  but  it  was  fatal  to  the  cattle  raised  in 
Kansas. 

“The  Cow  Jerry”  is  a story  of  the  last  cattle-loading  town  in  western  Kan- 
sas for  the  herds  driven  up  from  Texas.  The  town  sprang  into  being  on  ac- 
count of  the  cattle  trade,  and  everything  that  it  had  came  as  a direct  result  of 
this  cattle  trade.  Finally  the  railroad  built  a division  point  there  and  the  town 
became  a railroad  center.  In  his  preface  the  author  thus  sums  up  his  story: 

“Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  battle  ever  fought  on  Kansas  soil  was  that 
between  the  railroad  and  the  range  at  the  town  of  McPacken.  It  was  the 
short  gun  of  the  hip  pocket  against  the  long  gun  of  the  holster,  like  the 
Roman  sword  against  the  long  blade  of  the  barbarian.  A ton  or  so  of  ammu- 
nition was  discharged,  with  results  so  astonishing  they  still  marvel  over  it  in 
western  Kansas  to  this  day.  It  all  came  out  over.  Tom  Laylander,  a Texas 
cowman,  who  had  brought  his  starving  herd  to  pasture  on  Kansas  grass. 
Treachery  and  crookedness  reduced  him  from  his  high  estate  to  a job  on  the 
railroad  section,  where  he  came  to  be  famed  far  and  near  among  hogheads, 
shacks  and  clinker  pullers  as  the  “cow  jerry,”  the  only  cowboy  section  hand 
ever  known.  But  when  the  crucial  day  came  the  railroaders  lined  up  with 
the  cow  jerry,  their  bulldog  pistols  in  their  hands,  to  help  him  regain  his 
lost  rights.  There  was  a lady  in  the  adventure,  also,  who  did  some  shooting, 
but  that  was  shooting  of  a different  kind.” 

From  the  above  quotation,  one  may  get  a very  fair  idea  of  the  quality  of 
the  story. 

“The  Blind  Goddess  at  Dodge,”  by  Albert  Reeves,  is  a story  of  the  early 
cattle  days  at  Dodge.  A few  crooked  cattlemen  make  an  attempt  to  fasten 
the  theft  of  a calf  on  a simple,  good-hearted  boy,  who  had  been  reared  on  the 
plains.  The  penalty  for  such  a crime  in  those  days  was  hanging.  The  boy 
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was  finally  cleared  of  the  charge,  but  in  the  trial  that  followed  the  author 
shows  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  grafting  lawyers  of  that  day. 

In  “Over  Sunday  at  New  Sharon,”  Henry  King  describes  Dodge  City  of  the 
early  days.  The  town  was  less  than  a year  old  and  was  a shipping  point  for 
the  herds  of  Texas  cattle  that  were  driven  up  over  the  Chisholm  Trail.  The 
author  describes  the  scattered  town,  w th  its  dance  halls,  saloons,  and  the  free 
and  easy  comradeship  of  the  cowboys,  who  “take  the  town”  as  soon  as  they 
are  free  from  duty  with  the  herd  they  have  driven  up  from  Texas.  There  are 
a few  women  in  the  town.  The  buildings  are  only  board  shacks  with  board 
walks  in  front.  At  night  the  jangling  music  of  the  dance  halls  and  the  click 
of  dice  can  be  heard  everywhere.  The  town  boasts  of  a minister,  who  holds 
church  services  regularly.  The  author  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that,  with 
all  his  wildness,  the  cowboy  is  not  wholly  bad.  The  story  gives  a true  picture 
of  the  early  frontier  town  of  the  cattle-trade  days. 

STORIES  WITH  A GENERAL  BACKGROUND  OF  KANSAS  LIFE. 

The  fiction  discussed  in  this  chapter  has  all  been  written  since  1878,  and 
covers  no  particular  period  in  the  development  of  the  state.  The  authors  have 
discussed  many  different  topics  relating  to  life  in  Kansas.  Nearly  everything, 
from  politics  to  theology,  has  been  given  consideration.  Some  of  the  books 
do  not  directly  mention  Kansas  or  events  that  have  taken  place  in  Kansas, 
but  have  simply  been  written  against  a general  background  of  Kansas  material. 
Many  of  the  authors  are  Kansans,  or  have  lived  for  a time  in  the  state.  In 
writing  their  stories  they  have  colored  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  West  as 
they  saw  it  in  Kansas. 

“Concerning  a Certain  Prodigal,”  by  Henry  King,  is  a story  of  the  western 
tramp  printer  and  is  admirably  told.  King  pictures  well  the  restless  tramp 
printer  and  his  waywardness.  The  story  is  really  very  touching,  and  is  told 
as  only  Henry  King  could  tell  it. 

“Picturesque  Features  of  Kansas  Farming,”  by  the  same  author,  is  an  essay 
of  the  corn  farmer  of  eastern  Kansas,  the  wheat  farmer  of  the  middle  eastern 
portion  of  the  state,  and  the  homesteader  of  the  western  part  of  Kansas.  The 
author  mentions  the  Mennonite  immigrants,  who  at  first  lived  in  villages  and 
went  out  to  their  farms  each  day.  They  soon  abandoned  this  practice.  He 
tells,  also,  of  the  large  ranchmen  of  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state.  He 
gives  the  conditions  under  which  these  men  and  women  lived  and  the  progress 
that  they  have  made  as  the  years  have  passed. 

“The  Man  With  a Hobby,”  also  by  Henry  King,  is  a story  of  a man  with 
a hobby  during  the  days  when  the  Grange  was  influencing  politics  so  strongly 
in  Kansas.  He  had  hobbies — economic  policies — about  the  corn  crib,  the  ash 
barrel  and  the  store.  The  real  interest  of  the  story  is  the  love  of  an  old  maid, 
Miss  Abigail  Munger,  for  the  hobby-rider,  “Joshua  Craybill.”*  She  was  un- 
able to  make  him  see  that  she  was  perfectly  willing  to  marry  him,  even  after 
he  had  failed  to  be  elected  county  coroner. 

The  setting  of  the  story,  “The  Free  Soil  Prophet  of  the  Verdigris,”  by  R.  E„ 
Heller,  is  in  the  Verdigris  valley  in  Montgomery  county,  Kansas.  It  is  mostly 

* In  his  “Annals  of  Kansas,”  D.  W.  Wilder  says:  “It  is  the  late  John  Grable,  of  Doni- 
phan county,  that  King  rescues  from  oblivion  and  gives  forever  to  Kansas  literature.” 
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a discussion  of  taxes  and  the  division  of  the  results  of  labor  done  on  the  land. 
The  main  character  is  an  old  seer  who  attempts  to  have  a book  on  these  sub- 
jects published.  He  cannot  get  any  of  the  regular  publishers  to  accept  it,  so 
he  attempts  to  get  the  assistance  of  a wealthy  farmer,  Mr.  Worth,  in  order 
to  have  his  book  published  privately.  Mr.  Worth  decided  to  look  over  the 
manuscript,  but  his  son  suggests  that  the  old  seer  read  the  book  to  the  as- 
sembled company,  which  consists  of  Mr.  Worth,  his  son,  and  Professor  Field 
of  the  University  of  Kansas.  They  discuss  the  old  man’s  theories  as  the  read- 
ing progresses. 

The  first  few  chapters  of  the  story,  “The  Belle  of  Wyandotte,”  by  James  B. 
Goode,  are  of  the  early  days  in  Kansas,  then  the  story  jumps  to  England,  but 
in  the  closing  chapters  it  returns  again  to  Kansas.  There  is  very  little  Kansas 
material  in  the  story,  aside  from  the  mention  of  the  sunny  plains  of  Kansas 
and  the  Indians.  It  is  a story  of  love  and  adventure.  The  hero  was  born 
in  Kansas,  but  went  to  England,  where  he  worked  in  the  interest  of  women’s 
rights  and  better  living  conditions  for  the  working  classes.  He  was  elected  to 
a seat  in  Parliament  on  account  of  his  efforts,  but  was  kidnaped  by  wealthy 
coal  barons  and  placed  in  a deep  dungeon.  He  was  finally  rescued  and  turned 
out  to  be  the  grandson  of  an  English  lord. 

“The  Dead  Line,”  by  Gideon  Lane,  D.  D.,  is  a story  of  the  People’s  party 
movement  in  Kansas  during  the  nineties.  The  story  is  strongly  tinged  with 
socialism  and  the  sense  of  injustice  of  the  police  and  the  capitalists.  The 
money  lenders  of  the  East  come  in  for  their  share  of  censure  in  regard  to  the 
methods  that  they  use  in  Kansas.  They  are  guided  in  this  by  the  Republican 
party,  which  is  endeavoring  to  down  the  People’s  party  by  not  renewing  loans 
for  any  of  the  men  favoring  it.  The  different  castes  of  society  are  duly  flayed 
and  held  up  to  ridicule.  The  author  feels  that  money  is  the  god  of  the  people, 
and  that  when  a person  has  no  money  or  loses  what  he  did  have,  he  is  then 
not  fit  to  be  noticed  by  those  with  worldly  goods,  and  is  accordingly  “cut.” 
The  author  severely  criticizes  this  condition,  which  he  feels  exists  in  Kansas. 

“The  Kansas  Farmer  in  Politics,”  by  Nick  T.  Hunt,  is  a story  of  an  old 
Kansas  farmer,  who  got  a political  bee  in  his  bonnet  and  decided  to  run  for 
county  treasurer.  His  son  attempted  to  dissuade  him,  but,  having  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  wants  the  office,  he  would  not  listen  to  his  son’s  arguments. 
He  sought  out  some  of  the  local  politicians,  only  to  discover  that  he  must  buy 
the  office  by  contributing  to  the  party  fund  in  one  way  or  another.  Farmer 
Doolittle  has  always  been  a Republican,  but  the  Republican  leaders  of  the 
county  do  not  seem  to  remember  him,  although  he  has  lived  in  the  county 
for  forty  years.  Then  he  turned  to  the  new  People’s  party,  but  with  no  better 
success.  Finally,  he  received  the  nomination  from  Republican  party  leaders 
by  consenting  to  put  up  the  money.  He  was  elected  to  the  office,  but  as 
the  time  went  on  the  salary  that  he  received  was  eaten  up  by  contributions  for 
the  good  of  the  party  in  the  county.  At  the  close  of  his  second  term  he  left 
the  office  a poorer  but  a wiser  man.  On  the  advice  of  the  banker  of  the  town 
he  made  some  investments  that  turned  out  badly,  and  he  lost  all  but  the  farm 
that  he  gave  his  wife  when  he  became  county  treasurer. 

“The  New  Wizard  of  Oz,”  by  L.  Frank  Baum,  is  a modernized  fairy  tale 
that  begins  and  ends  in  western  Kansas.  The  little  girl,  who  is  the  heroine  of 
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the  tale,  is  carried  away  in  a cyclone,  and  returns  to  Kansas  with  the  help  of 
the  silver  shoes  of  a bad  witch  that  she  unintentionally  helped  to  kill.  In 
his  preface  to  the  story  the  author  says:  “The  Wonderful  Wizard  of  Oz”  was 
written  solely  to  please  children  of  to-day.  It  aspires  to  being  a modernized 
fairy  tale,  in  which  the  wonderment  and  joy  are  retained,  and  the  heartaches 
and  the  nightmares  are  left  out. 

“The  Miracle  of  the  Smoky,  and  Other  Stories,”  by  Eva  Morley  Murphy, 
is  a volume  of  short  stories.  “The  Miracle  of  the  Smoky”  is  a romance  of  the 
prairies  and  gives  some  idea  of  homesteading  in  western  Kansas.  The  other 
stories  are  written  simply  with  a background  of  Kansas  material. 

The  setting  of  the  story,  “A  Master’s  Degree,”  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Hill  Mc- 
Carter, is  at  Lagonda  Ledge,  Kansas,  which  is  the  home  of  Sunrise  College. 
The  institution  was  started  by  Dean  Lloyd  Fenneben,  who  had  come  out  from 
Harvard  to  start  a college  in  the  western  country.  He  began  the  college 
under  difficulties,  but  after  seeming  failure  it  was  finally  established.  The 
money  to  endow  the  school  was  furnished  by  Joshua  Wream,  professor  of 
ancient  languages  at  Harvard.  Fenneben  did  not  know  where  the  money  came 
from,  but  found  out  later  that  it  was  not  Joshua’s  to  give. 

The  author  mentions  the  Kickapoo  Indians,  telling  an  Indian  legend  about 
the  Kickapoo  corral  near  the  college.  The  legend  is  about  the  whirlpool  in 
the  bend  of  the  Walnut  river,  which  forms  an  “S.”  In  the  bend  is  a treacher- 
ous whirlpool,  which  sucks  under  everything  that  gets  into  it.  Chief  Lagonda 
laid  a curse  on  the  place  when  the  white  men  forced  him  to  sign  a treaty 
giving  up  the  land  to  them.  Every  year  the  whirlpool  took  a life.  It  was  the 
scene  of  a battle  between  the  Kickapoo  Indians  and  another  tribe  over  a 
Kickapoo  maid,  who  was  coveted  by  one  of  the  braves  from  the  other  tribe. 

The  story  tells  of  the  early  struggles  of  Victor  Burleigh  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion in  spite  of  difficulties,  and  his  efforts  to  cast  off  the  idea  that  brute 
strength  could  get  him  everything  that  he  wanted.  Vincent  Burgess,  a young 
professor  from  Harvard,  also  has  quite  a trying  time  attempting  to  keep 
caste  and  at  the  same  time  not  mingle  with  common  people.  Both  have  bat- 
tles to  fight  within  themselves,  but  both  win  out.  In  the  end  they  have  their 
respective  square  corners  nicely  polished  off.  Something  is  told  of  the  early 
plains  struggles.  Burleigh  has  a claim  out  on  the  plains.  Old  Trench  has  a 
girl  out  on  the  Cimmaron  to  whom  he  is  true  in  spite  of  the  charms  of  the 
college  girls. 

“Widening  Waters,”  also  by  Mrs.  McCarter,  is  a story  of  New  Mexico; 
but  the  author  takes  her  hero,  John  Baronet,  from  Kansas  to  build  a dam  in 
New  Mexico.  He  succeeds  where  many  have  failed.  The  story  covers  a great 
deal  of  the  United  States  and  part  of  England.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a 
Kansas  novel,  but  does  have  a Kansas  character  in  the  hero,  and  includes 
some  notice  of  the  Kansas  prairies.- 

“Paying  Mother”  and  “The  Candle  in  the  Window”  are  two  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Carter’s gift  books.  Both  stories  give  the  reader  a view  of  the  social  and  re- 
ligious life  of  small  communities  in  Kansas. 

The  setting  of  the  story,  “The  Cresap  Pension,”  by  Emma  Upton  Vaughn, 
is  on  the  Missouri  border  and  in  Europe.  The  man,  who  finally  married  the 
heroine,  was  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Kansas,  operated  a ranch  in 
western  Kansas,  and  owned  land  near  Pittsburg,  Kan.  The  book  contains  very 
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little  direct  Kansas  material.  Senator  Curtis  is  mentioned  as  being  the  only 
Indian  who  ever  amounted  to  anything. 

The  setting  of  “Banished  for  Reformation,  or  August’s  ‘Coming  Back,’  ” by 
J.  Timothy  Carrington,  is  at  Lansing  and  Leavenworth.  It  is  a temperance 
novel,  the  story  of  a young  man  who  was  banished  by  his  sweetheart  on  ac- 
count of  his  liking  for  drink.  She  banished  him  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  could  come  back  cured  and  she  would  marry  him,  or  he  could 
stay  away  forever  and  she  would  give  him  no  further  consideration.  He  not 
only  reformed,  but  became  one  of  the  most  wonderful  church  workers  ever 
known.  He  had  been  a student  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  playing  on  the 
baseball  team  there.  After  his  marriage  he  became  a successful  farmer  near 
Lansing.  The  story  pictures  the  sordidness  of  a drunkard’s  life  and  the  misery 
that  it  brings  to  his  family.  Something  is  hinted  of  the  legislators  getting  a 
“rake-off”  for  letting  liquor  into  the  state,  and  of  the  crooked  politicians  who 
connived,  at  the  practice. 

“Her  Change  of  Heart,”  by  Anna  Morgan  Allen  (Mrs.  F.  S.  Baldwin),  is 
a story  of  the  life  of  a girl  while  she  is  a student  at  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College.  She  found  happiness  there  where  she  least  expected  it. 
Miss  Allen  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  college. 

The  setting  of  the  story,  “Tommy  of  the  Voices,”  by  Clifford  Reynolds 
Knight,  is  at  Baxter  Springs,  Kan.  From  this  place  the  main  character  goes 
to  every  distant  part  of  the  country,  but  finally  returns  to  Baxter  Springs. 
The  story  tells  of  the  unrest  of  the  hero,  Tommy  Warded,  and  of  his  final 
finding  of  the  voice  of  authority. 

“The  Court  of  Boyville,”  by  William  Allen  White,  while  it  does  not  contain 
any  direct  Kansas  material,  is  nevertheless  written  against  a general  back- 
ground of  Kansas  life  and  experiences.  It  is  a very  delightful  story  about 
boy  life. 

“God’s  Puppets,”  also  by  Mr.  White,  is  a volume  of  sketches  and  short 
stories.  The  first  four  are  about  boom  periods  and  hard  times  in  Kansas  in 
the  early  days.  None  of  them  tell  about  times  later  than  1910.  The  author 
has  a deep  insight  into  human  nature,  and  takes  the  attitude  that  a belief  in 
God  is  necessary  for  success.  The  man  without  faith  is  an  empty  shell.  The 
last  selection  in  the  book  contains  the  musings  of  one  who  is  looking  back 
on  his  boyhood  days  and  comparing  them  with  life  and  interests  of  the  present- 
day  boy  with  his  ready  made  play  and  modern  interests.  The  author  calls 
them  “canned”  boys. 

“Between  Two  Fires,”  by  Ella  Littler  Vale,  is  just  another  of  the  poorer  sort 
of  love  stories.  It  is  full  of  coincidence  and  impossibilities.  The  setting  of 
the  story  is  in  Iowa  and  Kansas.  Mention  is  made  of  the  sunny  skies  of  Kan- 
sas, Pawnee  Rock,  and  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

“Kansas”  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  is  a humorous  story  in  which  the  author  pokes 
fun  at  Kansas  for  some  of  her  institutions  and  practices.  At  the  same  time 
he  compliments  her  citizens  on  their  intelligence  and  sound  common  sense.  He 
really  gives  Kansas  credit  for  being  one  of  the  most  progressive  states  in  the 
Union. 
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“The  Prosy  Romance/’  by  T.  F.  Sproul,  is  a discussion  of  love,  logic, 
religion  and  sociology,  through  the  exchange  of  opinions  between  a lady 
school  teacher  and  a rich  young  bachelor.  They  carry  on  the  discussion  at 
first  hand  for  a time,  but  later  the  lady  takes  up  her  residence  in  Topeka. 
This  discussion  is  all  brought  out  because  the  bachelor  has  asked  the  school 
teacher  to  marry  him.  She  says  that  she  must  know  the  man  that  she  marries 
from  A to  Z,  and  so  the  exchange  of  opinion  follows. 

While  Dorothy  Canfield’s  novel,  “The  Bent  Twig,”  cannot  be  definitely 
classified  as  a Kansas  story,  it  has  been  written  from  a general  background  of 
Kansas  material.  The  story  is  mainly  of  university  life  in  some  western  school. 
Miss  Canfield,  now  Mrs.  Fisher,  was  born  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where  she  passed 
through  the  grades,  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  high  school,  and  began  her 
university  work.  Therefore,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  she  had  this 
experience  in  mind  when  she  wrote  her  story. 

“Home  Fires  in  France,”  by  the  same  author,  contains  one  essay  about  a 
Kansas  girl  who  went  to  France  during  the  war  and  put  into  relief  work 
some  of  the  business  efficiency  that  she  learned  in  her  home  town  in  Kansas. 
She  was  a “nobody”  at  home  until  she  decided  to  do  her  bit  in  the  war. 

In  Edna  Osborne  Whitcomb’s  “Five  Little  Jayhawkers  on  the  Farm,”*  we 
have  a type  of  work  which  seems  rather  rare  in  the  prose  fiction  of  Kansas — 
that  written  about  young  people  for  young  readers. 

It  has,  of  course,  been  impossible  in  this  study  to  take  account  of  works  as 
yet  entirely  in  manuscript  form.  One  such  work  is  the  master’s  thesis  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  (1925)  of  Miss  Esther  Freese.  Miss  Freese  gives  a 
picture  of  girlhood  on  a Douglas  county  farm,  and  of  student  life  at  the 
State  University  in  very  recent  years.  Her  narrative  is  realistic,  of  auto- 
biographical quality.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  print  about  life  in  Kansas 
in  our  own  day  which  closely  resembles  this  wrork. 

Practically  all  the  fiction  about  Kansas  has  been  written  since  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  bulk  of  it  about  strictly  Kansas  subjects  was  produced  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties.  Although  nearly  everything  that  has  happened  in  the 
state  or  that  has  affected  the  state  in  any  way  has  been  used  in  novels  and 
short  stories,  there  are  three  topics  that  stand  out  prominently,  around  which 
many  novels  and  short  stories  have  been  written:  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  the 
border  warfare,  and  the  cattle  trade  from  Texas.  These  subjects  are  unique  in 
that  they  affected  no  other  state  as  they  affected  Kansas,  largely,  no  doubt, 
because  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  state. 

A few  authors  have  used  the  romance  of  the  long  trip  across  the  plains  of 
Kansas  in  their  treatment  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  These  stories  are  all  of  the 
very  early  years,  and  seldom  consider  incidents  that  have  happened  within  the 
state  following  the  Civil  War. 

Probably  more  novels  have  been  written  about  the  border  warfare  than 
about  any  other  episode  connected  with  the  state  of  Kansas.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  struggle  in  Kansas  affected  not  only  the  state,  but 
also  the  whole  nation  as  well.  The  novelists  who  write  about  the  border  war- 


* This  title  covers  a collection  of  short  stories,  about  two-thirds  of  which  have  already 
been  printed  in  magazines.  The  collection  has  not  yet  appeared  in  book  form. 
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fare  all  emphasize  the  struggle  between  the  proslavery  and  free-state  elements, 
and  the  heroic  role  played  by  John  Brown  in  his  championship  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Negroes.  Every  novel  about  this  period  merely  repeats  these  things  in 
a slightly  different  setting.  So  much  historical  material  can  be  found  about 
this  period  that  most  of  these  novels  deteriorate  into  a mere  recital  of  his- 
torical facts. 

A few  novelists  have  used  the  cattle  towns  and  the  Texas-cattle  trade  in 
their  stories.  This  type  of  fiction,  however,  is  rather  sensational  and  is  usually 
of  very  poor  quality.  It  smacks  too  much  of  the  “wild”  days  of  the  West. 
Often  it  is  merely  a narrative  of  events  that  the  author  has  been  able  to  piece 
together  from  the  experiences  of  men  who  were  closely  associated  with  the 
cattle  industry  during  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

Not  much  of  the  literature  that  has  been  written  about  Kansas  has  any 
enduring  worth.  It  is  true  that  Kansas  has  produced  authors  who  have  been 
accorded  a place  in  the  literary  annals  of  the  nation;  but,  as  a rule,  these  men 
and  women  have  done  their  best  work  with  subjects  other  than  those  that 
deal  directly  with  Kansas  material. 

The  best  short  stories  written  about  Kansas  were  those  written  by  Henry 
King.  Some  of  these  were  published  in  the  old  Kansas  Magazine,  although 
many  of  them  appeared  in  other  magazines.  King  never  published  a collec- 
tion of  these  stories,  so  the  average  reader  knows  nothing  about  them.  They 
are  stories  of  real  worth  and  should  be  preserved,  for  they  show  the  ability 
of  Henry  King  as  a writer.  King’s  name  should  be  included  among  those  of 
the  western  writers  in  American  literature  who  wrote  during  the  seventies  and 
eighties. 

Kansas  literature,  or  literature  about  the  state  of  Kansas,  sprang  suddenly 
into  prominence  during  the  years  immediately  following  the  Civil  War.  For 
the  next  twenty-five  years  a great  deal  was  written  about  the  state.  How- 
ever, since  that  period  very  little  has  been  written  that  is  directly  about 
Kansas,  although  many  writers  have  used  Kansas  material  more  or  less 
indirectly. 
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FORT  WALLACE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE 
FRONTIER. 

By  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Montgomery. 

THE  history  of  the  Smoky  Hill  river  is  fully  as  interesting  as  that  of  the 
Arkansas  river  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  In  proof  of  this  one  may  recall 
the  romantic  Spanish  and  French  explorations  on  the  Smoky  Hill,  and  the 
Padoucah  Indians  found  there.  The  government  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  Smoky  Hill  as  part  of  a national  highway  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  so  had  topographic  surveys  made  along  its  course  to  the 
Pacific.  These  surveys  began  with  the  return  of  General  Fremont’s  expedition 
in  1844. 

Surveys  for  overland  mail  and  stage  lines  were  made  throughout  its  entire 
length  in  1859,  1860  and  1865.  The  Union  Pacific,  eastern  division,  surveyed 
its  valley  in  1865.  The  soldier  emigration  followed  this  last  survey,  with  the 
establishment  of  farms  and  towns,  and  the  opening  up  of  Texas  cattle  trade, 
from  Abilene  to  Wallace. 

To  protect  the  vanguards  of  civilization,  the  United  States  government 
established  four  military  posts  on  the  banks  of  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  beginning 
with  Camp  Center  (Fort  Riley)  in  1853.  Fort  Wallace  was  the  last  and  most 
western  military  post  of  any  permanency  in  Kansas.  It  was  first  called  “Camp 
Pond  Creek,”  and  was  established  in  September,  1865,  near  Pond’s  Creek 
Station  on  the  Butterfield  Overland  Despatch  route  to  Denver.  This  station 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  junction  of  Pond’s  creek  and  the  south  fork  of  the 
Smoky  Hill  river.  It  was  about  one  and  a half  miles  southwest  of  the 
present  Wallace,  which  is  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  in  Wallace  county, 
Kansas.  This  location  was  just  west  of  the  site  chosen  for  Fort  Wallace.  From 
its  establishment  in  1865  to  1878  Fort  Wallace  bore  the  brunt  of  contest  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  who  from  time  unknown  had  claimed  the  Smoky  Hill  and 
the  adjacent  buffalo  ranges  as  their  own  territory. 

Camp  Pond  Creek  was  first  garrisoned  by  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  under 
orders  of  Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge1  of  the  volunteer  army.  He  was  commander 
of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  in  December  of  1864.  In  the  fall  of 
1865  he  was  directed  to  scout  with  cavalry  on  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Arkansas 
rivers,  to  make  government  roads,  and  to  establish  communication  with  posts. 
His  adjutant,  Capt.  J.  F.  Bennett,  reported  on  October  18  and  November  19, 
1865,  that  General  Dodge  had  placed  troops  On  the  road  west  of  Fort  Ellsworth 
— at  Big  Creek  [Fort  Fletcher],  Monument,  and  Pond’s  Creek — to  protect  the 
Butterfield  Overland  stage  route  from  the  Indians.  Pond’s  Creek  was  named 
for  Major  James  Burton  Pond,2  Third  Wisconsin  volunteers,  who  was  one 
of  the  military  escort  for  the  surveyors  of  the  stage  route  up  the  Smoky  Hill. 
As  Gen.  John  Pope  was  not  appointed  commander  of  the  Department  of 

1.  Major  Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  author  of  • The  Indian  Campaign  of  the  Winter 
of  1864-’65. 

2.  James  Burton  Pond  was  born  in  Cuba,  Allegany  county,  New  York,  June  11,  1838. 
In  1847  he  went  to  Wisconsin  and  in  1856  he  came  to  Lawrence  with  a free-state  party  from 
the  North.  He  was  a printer  on  the  Herald  of  Freedom , and  carried  a Beecher-Bible 
rifle  in  defense  of  Lawrence  with  John  Brown’s  men.  In  1859  he  went  to  Colorado.  In 
1861  he  joined  the  Third  Wisconsin  volunteers,  which  spent  over  two  years  in  Kansas.  He 
defended  Fort  Blair  at  Baxter  Springs  from  October  3,  1863,  and  was  one  of  seventeen 
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the  Missouri  until  June  27,  1865,  and  as  General  Dodge  was  still  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  July  30,  1865,  it  must  have  been  General  Dodge  who  issued  the 
first  military  order  that  led  to  the  selection  of  Camp  Pond  Creek  as  a military 
site.  This  was  special  order,  No.  143,  headquarters  Department  of  Missouri, 
dated  Fort  Leavenworth,  June  9,  1865.  By  this  order  Second  Lieut.  Julian 
R.  Fitch  of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps  was  detailed  to  accompany  the 
expedition  of  the  Butterfield  Overland  Despatch  up  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  as 
the  surveyor  of  the  route. 

Lieutenant  Fitch  had  been  with  H.  T.  Green’s  surveying  party  in  1860.  This 
party  had  been  looking  for  a route  up  the  Smoky  Hill,  for  the  Leavenworth  and 
Pike’s  Peak  Express  Company.  In  his  report  of  this  second  survey  Lieutenant 
Fitch  frequently  refers  to  the  first  survey.  The  Junction  City  Union  of 
September  9,  1865,  published  the  report  which  Julian  R.  Fitch  made  to  D.  A. 
Butterfield,  superintendent  Overland  Despatch,  and  it  is  here  reprinted. 

The  Smoky  Hill  Route. 

Lieut.  J.  R.  Fitch’s  Report — Details  of  the  Expedition — Description  of  the  Road — 

Exact  Statement  as  to  Wood  and  Water — Full  Description  of  the  Country — Exact 

Distance — The  Shortest  Route. 

D.  A.  Butterfield,  Superintendent  Overland  Despatch: 

Sir. — I have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  compliance  with  special  order  No. 
143,  Headquarters  Department  of  Missouri,  dated  Fort  Leavenworth,  June  9, 
1865,  I started  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  June  to  accompany  the  Butter- 
field surveying  expedition  on  its  route  to  Denver  and  the  gold  mines,  via  the 
Smoky  Hill  river,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  feasibility  of  building  a cen- 
tral road  directly  west  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  mountains.  My  party 
consisted  of  myself,  Charles  H.  Fitch  and  Daniel  Clark  as  assistants;  also 
Abner  Coleman  and  Joseph  Cornell  of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps  were 
detailed  to  accompany  me. 

We  joined  the  expedition  which  we  found,  under  charge  of  Isaac  E.  Eaton, 
awaiting  us  at  Leavenworth  city.  We  started  on  the  Fort  Riley  road  and 
arrived  on  the  23d  at  Fort  Riley,  115  miles  west  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  having 
been  detained  somewhat  by  the  immense  floods  of  rain  which  had  rendered 
most  of  the  other  roads  impassable.  We  went  into  camp  at  this  point  to  await 
the  arrival  of  our  escort. 

The  road  from  the  river  to  this  point  is  located  through  what  is  known  as 
the  Kaw  river  valley,  being  for  the  first  fifty  miles  high  rolling  prairie,  under 
a fine  state  of  cultivation,  and  intersected  at  distances  ranging  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles  with  fine  streams  which  are  easily  crossed.  Directly  west  of 
Soldier  creek,  at  a point  just  north  of  Topeka,  the  capital  of  the  state,  we 
entered  upon  the  Pottawatomie  reserve  on  the  broad  bottom  of  Kaw,  follow- 
ing it  west  thirty  miles,  along  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  road,  crossing  sev- 
eral fine  streams;  we  leave  the  reserve,  still  keeping  up  the  river,  pass  through 
Louisville,  on  Rock  creek,  and  Manhattan  on  the  Big  Blue  fork,  fifteen  miles 
east  of  Riley.  At  this  latter  point  I was  informed  it  was  the  intention  of  some 
parties  to  build  a fine  bridge.  At  present  there  is  a good  ferry  in  operation. 
I have  recommended  to  the  U.  S.  government  the  bridging  of  all  the  streams 
west  of  the  river  to  this  point.  Between  this  point  and  Fort  Riley  there  are 
no  bridges  needed,  and  indeed,  the  road  is  now_far  superior  to  any  other  road 
leading  west  from  the  river. 


survivors  of  a band  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  in  the  Baxter  Springs  massacre  by  Quantrill. 
He  married  first  Ann  Frances  Lynch,  January  21,  1859,  who  died  at  Leavenworth  in  1871. 
He  next  married  Martha  Marion  Glass,  March  10,  1888.  He  bought  the  Redpath  Lyceum 
Bureau  of  Boston  in  1874  and  moved  the  office  to  New  York.  He  was  the  author  of 
“Eccentricities  of  Genius,”  “A  Summer  in  England  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher,”  etc.  He 
died  in  Jersey  City  June  21,  1903.  [See  Connelley’s  Quantrill  and  the  Border  Wars,  pp. 
424-431;  Biog.  Clippings;  Who’s  Who,  1901-1902.] 
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At  Fort  Riley  we  were  joined  by  Major  Pritchard,  with  two  companies  of 
the  Third  Wisconsin  cavalry,  under  command  of  Captain  Pond.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  of  July  we  started  on  our  journey,  taking  the  Fort  Larned  road. 
We  crossed  the  Republican  fork,  which  by  its  junction  with  the  Smoky  Hill 
river  at  this  point,  forms  the  Kansas,  then  bearing  a little  south  of  west,  across 
fine  bench  land  lying  between  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican.  At  three 
miles  we  came  to  Junction  City,  the  thriving  county  seat  of  Davis  county. 
We  here  met  with  a very  cordial  reception  by  the  inhabitants,  who  seemed 
disposed  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  us  in  our  project.  Passing  through 
Junction  City,  we  followed  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Smoky  Hill,  which 
grows  broader  and  broader  as  we  leave  the  Republican;  eleven  and  a half 
miles  west  from  Junction  City  we  crossed  Chapman’s  creek,  on  a good,  rock 
ford;  twelve  miles  further  west  we  passed  through  Abilene,  the  county  seat 
of  Dickinson  county,  situated  on  Mud  creek,  nine  miles  west  of  which  we 
crossed  Solomon’s  fork  (a  fine  stream  which  bears  southeast  one  mile  into  the 
Smoky  Hill)  on  a ferry  owned  by  Whittly  & Hall.  The  road  from  this  point 
extends  across  a high  level  bottom,  formed  by  the  Smoky  Hill,  the  Solomon 
and  the  Saline,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  girted  on  all  sides  by 
heavy  timbers.  Seven  miles  west  of  Whittly’s  Ferry,  we  cross  the  Saline 
river  at  Woodward’s  Ferry,  and  once  more  touched  the  banks  of  Smoky  Hill 
at  Salina,  the  county  seat  of  Saline  county,  situated  on  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Great  Bend  of  Smoky  Hill.  I would  here  state  that  I was  positively 
assured  by  the  county  officers  of  Dickinson  and  Saline  counties  that  they  had 
issued  a sufficient  quantity  of  bonds  to  secure  the  speedy  erection  of  sub- 
stantial structures  across  the  Solomon  and  Saline  forks,  and,  as  I had  already 
recommended  to  the  government  to  bridge  those  streams,  I think  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  they  will  both  be  bridged  in  the  course  of  six  months. 

The  country  from  Junction  City  to  a point  twelve  miles  on  our  road  west 
of  Salina  is  the  finest  stretch  of  land  by  far  in  the  West.  Noted  for  its  heavy 
timber,  its  luxuriant  grass,  and  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its  soil.  The 
country  for  the  most  part  is  under  cultivation,  and  there  is  to-day  sufficient 
quantities  of  corn  and  other  produce  to  be  had  either  at  Junction  City  or 
Salina,  as  well  as  Abilene,  to  supply  all  emigration.  This  of  course  will  in- 
crease as  emigration  increases,  and  furnishes  the  farmers  with  a permanent 
market. 

Still  following  the  old  government  road  thirty-four  miles  west  of  Salina, 
we  arrived  at  Fort  Ellsworth,  situated  at  the  crossing  of  the  old  road  on  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Great  Bend.  Here  we  were  joined  by  two  com- 
panies of  the  Thirteenth  Missouri  cavalry  under  command  of  Captains  Mc- 
Michael  and  Snell.  After  resting  a day,  killing  a few  buffalo,  which  we  had 
commenced  to  find  in  considerable  numbers,  we  diverged  from  the  old  road, 
bearing  a little  north  of  west  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Smoky  Hill,  near  our 
old  trail  of  1860,  which  had  at  this  time  become  entirely  obliterated. 

Our  road  from  this  point  laid  over  a hard  stretch  of  level  bench  land  cov- 
ered with  a luxuriant  growth  of  buffalo  grass,  intersected  every  three  or  four 
miles  with  fine  streams  of  water.  Our  party  at  this  time  consisted  of  Colonel 
Eaton  and  his  party  of  constructionists,  twenty-six  in- number,  eleven  four- 
mule  wagons  loaded  with  tools,  reapers  and  everything  necessary  for  putting 
the  road  in  fine  condition,  Major  Pritchard  and  250  cavalry  as  escort,  and  the 
Engineer  Corps.  On  the  14th  of  July,  with  everything  looking  fair  and  all 
in  good  spirits,  we  started  on  our  work.  I was  accompanied  by  wife,  and 
Captain  West  by  his. 

Five  miles  west  of  Fort  Ellsworth  we  were  fairly  in  the  buffalo  range,  and, 
for  miles  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  the  hills  were  black 
with  these  shaggy  monsters  of  the  prairie,  grazing  quietly  upon  the  richest 
pasture  in  the  world.  Should  I estimate  the  number  of  buffalo  to  be  seen  at 
one  view  at  a million  it  would  be  thought  an  exaggeration,  but  better  author- 
ity than  myself  has  estimated  them  at  millions,  or,  as  being  greater  than  all 
the  domestic  cattle  in  America.  Truly  it  has  been  said  that  the  Smoky  Hill 
is  the  garden  spot  and  hunting  ground  of  America.  Following  along  on  the 
high,  level  bench  before  spoken  of,  erecting  mounds  at  every  station,  our 
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route  lay  over  a fine,  rich  and  fertile  soil,  bountifully  supplied  with  wood, 
water  and  grass,  and  everything  necessary  to  make  a good  wagon  road  or 
railroad. 

Finding  fine  springs  as  we  traveled  along,  thirty-four  miles  west  of  Fort 
Ellsworth  we  found  a fine  coal  bed  on  what  we  named  Coal  creek.  Parties 
that  accompanied  us  on  our  expedition,  and  who  were  capable  of  judging, 
pronounced  it  as  being  a fine  vein,  and  capable  of  yielding  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  pay  for  working.  Twelve  miles  farther  west  we  came  to  Big  creek,  a 
large  stream  having  a beautiful  valley  with  heavy  timber.  Here  we  made  a 
good  rock  ford  and  erected  a large  mound  and  stake  for  a home  and  cattle 
station.  We  camped  here  over  Sunday  and  Monday  to  rest  and  hunt.  During 
our  stay  a party  under  Lieutenant  Bell,  whilst  exploring  in  the  neighborhood, 
discovered  a vein  of  coal  on  the  south  side  of  Smoky  Hill  seven  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Specimens  of  it  were  brought  into  camp,  and  gave  indications  of  some 
day  proving  a source  of  great  benefit  and  wealth  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  we  left  camp,  bearing  a little  south  of  west  over 
the  same  character  of  country,  close  to  the  Smoky  (which,  at  this  time,  owing 
to  the  rains,  would  have  floated  a large  steamboat),  and  at  a distance  of 
twenty-eight  miles  we  came  to  a fine,  large  spring — one  of  the  largest  in  the 
West.  Fifteen  miles  further  we  bore  away  from  the  river,  and  kept  on  high, 
level  ground  about  three  miles  north  of  the  river,  which  here  makes  a south- 
erly bend.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  this  point,  we  discovered 
high  bluffs,  covered  with  cedar.  Twelve  and  a half  miles  west  we  camped  at 
the  head  springs  of  a stream  emptying  south  three  miles  into  Smoky  Hill. 
The  water  and  grass  at  this  place  we  found  unusually  fine.  We  called  this 
place  Downer  Station.  Nine  miles  west  we  came  to  a splendid  basin  of  springs, 
covering  an  area  of  one  mile  square — one  of  the  finest  spots  on  the  route. 
We  called  it  Ruthton.  Nine  and  one-fourth  miles  further  west  we  crossed 
Rock  Castle  creek.  Camped  two  days  to  rest.  The  scenery  here  is  really 
grand.  One  mile  south  is  a lofty  calcareous  limestone  bluff,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  English  castle  with  pillars  and  avenues  traversing  it  in 
every  direction.  We  named  it  Castle  Rock.  Leaving  Castle  Rock  creek,  we 
once  more  bore  a little  south  of  west,  on  the  divide  between  the  Smoky  Hill 
and  the  creek,  keeping  along  the  bench  of  Smoky,  crossing  streams  at  con- 
venient distances  for  stations.  At  a distance  of  about  fifty  miles  we  found  the 
largest  springs  on  the  route,  situated  at  Ogallah  creek  in  a pleasant  valley, 
one-half  mile  north  of  Smoky  Hill.  Eight  miles  further  on  we  crossed  the 
north  fork,  keeping  up  the  south  fork.  The  great  difficulty  on  what  was 
known  as  the  old  Pike’s  Peak  road  lay  in  the  fact  that  emigration  kept  up 
this  fork,  then  bore  across  a divide,  eighty-five  miles  without  water,  to  the 
Smoky,  lengthening  their  route.  We  followed  the  south  fork,  finding  wood, 
water  and  grass  all  the  way.  Twenty-eight  miles  from  the  forks  we  came  to 
a bottom  extending  to  within  two  and  a half  miles  of  Big  Cottonwood  grove, 
covered  with  grass  six  feet  high,  and  containing  some  splendid  springs.  This 
we  called  The  Meadows,  and  left  a reaper  in  the  grass.  Two  and  a half  miles 
west  of  The  Meadows  we  camped  at  the  Big  Cottonwood  grove.  This  is  a 
grove  of  large  cottonwood  trees,  and  used  to  be  a celebrated  camping  ground 
for  Indians.  Sixteen  and  a half  miles  west  we  reached  the  Cheyenne  well,  at 
the  head  of  Smoky  Hill.  This  well  was  built  by  our  party  in  1860,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  wells,  yielding  sufficient  water  to  supply  a heavy  emigration. 
At  this  point  we  left  the  Smoky  Hill,  bearing  southwest  across  the  divide 
between  Smoky  Hill  and  the  Sand  branch  of  the  Arkansas.  At  eleven  miles 
we  erected  a mound  for  a well,  to  be  dug,  and  at  twenty-one  miles  came  to 
Eureka  creek.  At  its  junction  with  Sandy,  here  we  found  a large,  living 
stream  of  water;  also  good  grass.  We  bore  from  this  place  north  of  west  up 
the  Sandy,  seventy  miles,  to  its  most  northern  bend,  finding  an  abundance  of 
water  and  grass,  and  some  timber,  though  the  latter  is  scarce. 

Fourteen  miles  west  of  this  point  we  had  our  first  view  of  the  mountains, 
which  we  had  been  prevented  from  seeing  on  account  of  clouds.  This  morn- 
ing the  snow-capped  mountains  burst  upon  our  view,  looming  far  above  the 
clouds.  The  long-expected  view  cheered  our  boys,  and  we  pushed  on  with 
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vigor,  now  that  our  work  seemed  almost  done  and  our  goal  appeared  within 
our  reach. 

Leaving  the  Sandy  at  the  bend  before  mentioned,  we  bore  northwest  across 
the  divide,  crossing  Beaver  at  nine  miles,  then  the  Bijou  and  Kiowa,  with 
other  well-watered  streams,  and  struck  the  old  Taos  road  at  Cherry  creek, 
nine  miles  from  Denver.  This  we  followed  into  Denver,  where  we  were  re- 
ceived with  congratulations.  Our  trip  lasted,  after  leaving  the  old  road,  twenty- 
four  days,  six  of  which  we  rested.  We  lost  but  one  mule  and  one  pony,  which 
died  of  colic. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  ROUTE. 

The  advantages  of  the  Smoky  Hill  route  over  the  Platte  or  the  Arkansas 
must  be  apparent  to  everybody.  In  the  first  place  it  is  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  miles  shorter  to  Denver,  making  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  on 
the  round  trip;  and  emigration,  like  a ray  of  light,  will  not  go  around  unless 
there  are  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way.  In  this  case  the  obstructions 
are  altogether  on  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  routes.  Aside  from  the  difference  in 
the  distance  in  favor  of  the  new  route,  you  will  find  no  sand  on  it,  whilst  from 
Julesburg  to  Denver,  a distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  the  emigration  or 
freighter  has  a dead  pull  of  sand,  without  a stick  of  timber  or  a drop  of  living 
water,  save  the  Platte  itself,  which  is  from  three  to  five  miles  from  the  road; 
and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  a loaded  ox  train  makes  but 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  a day,  and  never  exceeds  sixteen,  it  will  not 
pay  and  will  double  the  distance  to  drive  to  the  Platte  (the  only  water  in 
the  country)  for  the  purpose  of  camping,  and  all  will  admit  that  the  Platte 
waters  are  so  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to 
water  stock  in  it.  The  carcasses  now  lining  the  road  along  the  Platte  bear 
evidence  to  its  destructive  qualities,  whilst  on  the  new  route  not  a particle  of 
this  bane  can  be  found. 

Another  advantage  of  the  new  route  is  that  on  the  Platte  from  the  Junction 
to  Denver,  a distance  of  eighty-five  miles,  hardly  a spear  of  grass  can  be  found 
to  hide  the  sandy,  desert-like  appearance  of  the  route;  whilst  on  the  new  route 
an  abundance  of  excellent  buffalo  grass  and  grama  grass  can  be  found  all  the 
way  and,  near  the  approach  to  the  mountains  does  not  seem  to  affect  it,  as  all 
kinds  of  grass  can  be  found  from  one  end  of  the  route  to  the  other. 

On  the  new  route  we  saw  no  signs  of  Indians  or,  in  fact,  any  signs  later  than 
last  fall.  This  can  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  Platte  and  Arkansas 
routes,  being  so  heavily  garrisoned,  Indians  with  their  natural  shrewdness  will 
not  wedge  themselves  into  a narrow  strip  of  country  entirely  surrounded  by 
government  troops.  In  addition  to  which,  I have  reason  to  suppose,  in  fact 
I know,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  government  to  protect 
that  route,  and  I have,  in  compliance  with  my  instructions,  suggested  places  for 
U.  S’,  military  posts  on  the  route. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  above  enumerated,  the  new  route  is  located 
through  its  entire  length  along  and  directly  parallel  to  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad,  which  is  now  running  daily  trains  as  far  as  Lawrence,  forty  miles  west 
of  the  Missouri  river,  and  I have  been  confidently  informed  that  the  cars  will 
be  running  as  far  as  Topeka,  the  state  capital,  this  fall,  which  will  shorten  the 
stage  route  over  the  new  line  sixty  miles,  making  the  distance  to  be  traveled 
by  coach  but  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles  less  than  by  the  Platte,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  shorter  than 
by  the  Arkansas,  as  it  is  seven  hundred  miles  from  Leavenworth  city  or 
Atchison  to  Denver,  by  the  Platte  route,  and  eight  hundred  by  the  Arkansas. 

Further,  should  emigration  ever  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  a 
scarcity  of  timber,  nature  has  supplied  bountifully  the  Smoky  Hill  with  an 
abundance  of  Bors  de  vache,  which  is  always  cheerfully  chosen  by  the  tired 
emigrant  in  preference  to  cutting  timber  for  a fire. 

Accompanying  this  report  you  will  find  a copy  of  my  notes;  also  a correct 
map,  which  I hope  will  show  truly  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  routes,  as 
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I have  endeavored  to  describe  them  in  this,  my  report,  fairly  and  impartially, 
and  having  just  returned  by  coach  over  the  Platte  route,  I think  I am  fully 
qualified  to  decide  between  the  two  routes. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant,  Julian  R.  Fitch. 


SMOKY  HILL  ROUTE. 


Ellsworth,  Sept.  12,  1865. 

Hon.  Thomas  Carney,  Mayor,  Leavenworth  City,  Kan.: 

Dear  Sir — I have  returned  from  Denver,  via  Smoky  Hill  river  route,  to 
this  point  with  ten  men,  without  a military  escort,  without  molestation  from 
the  Indians  or  any  other  sources.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  mules,  belonging  to 
Butterfield’s  Overland  Despatch,  reached  here  a few  days  since,  with  which  I 
returned  and  stocked  the  road  to  Denver.  The  road  has  been  fully  stocked 
for  a daily  line  from  here  to  Leavenworth,  and  with  the  stock  I have  with  me 
it  will  be  complete  to  Denver  in  fifteen  days. 

The  following  is  a table  of  distances  on  the  Smoky  Hill  route,  with  the 
stations  from  Leavenworth  to  Denver : 

Miles.  Miles. 


Leavenworth  to  Junction  City*  118 

Herseys  16 

Solomon  river*  17 

Salina*  16 

Spring  creek  15 

Leavenworth  to  Ellsworth*  14  196 

Buffalo  creek  14 

Lost  creek*  15 

Fossil  creek  14 

Forks  Big  creek*  14 

Downer  Station  14 

Ruthton**  10  81 

Blufton  11 

Bridgens  Raisin  18 

Grannell  spring  12 

Chalk  bluffs  13 

Monuments*  14 

Four  Crossings  12 

Eaton**  11  91 

Henshaw’s  springs  13 

Pond’s  creek*  11 

Fitch’s  Meadows*  14 

Blue  Mound  creek  9 

Cheyenne  Wells*  13 

Eureka  creek  21 

Dubois*  13 

Cornell  creek**  11  105 

Coon  creek  12 

Hedinger’s  lake*  18 

Big  Bend  Sandy  : 10 

Reed’s  springs*  17 

Beaver  creek  10  66 

Leavenworth  to  Bijou  basin**  12  539 


78 


Leavenworth  to  Beaver  creek  539 

Box  Elder  10 

Parkhurst*  11 

Cherry  Valley  14 

Denver  14  49 


Total  distance  588 

[The  distances  between  stations  in  above  list  are  given  exactly  as  printed.  However,  the 
total  mileage  figures  are  unexplainable.] 

The  stations  designated  by  one  star  are  home  stations,  and  those  by  two 
stars  cattle  and  home  stations.  At  the  home  stations  passengers  procure  their 
meals,  and  are  always  kept  by  a family.  At  the  cattle  stations  trains  change 
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their  cattle  and  drivers  the  same  as  horses  and  mules  are  changed  on  a mail 
and  passenger  line.  . . 

The  cattle  stations  are  selected  with  reference  to  the  large  quantities  of 
hay  that  can  be  procured  in  their  immediate  neighborhoods.  At  all  the  cattle 
stations  the  amount  of  hay  that  can  be  procured  is  limitless,  and  along  the 
whole  route  there  is  abundance  of  grass  and  watering  places. 

At  fifteen  of  the  stations  named  there  are  large  springs  of  water,  varying 
from  five  to  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and  these  springs  or  pools  formed  from  the 
springs  are  filled  with  bass  and  other  pan  fish,  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
demands  of  the  stations.  There  is  no  alkali  whatever  on  the  route,  and  if  all 
the  sand  (including  the  crossings  of  streams)  was  put  together  it  would  not 
reach  five  miles.  The  roadbed  itself  is  the  best  natural  one  I have  ever  seen, 
and  I fail  to  do  the  Smoky  Hill  route  justice  when  I say  it  is  100  per  cent 
superior  to  either  the  Platte  or  Arkansas  routes  in  every  respect.  I have  no 
doubt  of  the  verification  of  my  prediction  when  I say  that  in  twelve  months 
from  now  there  will  not  a wheel  turn,  destined  for  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  from  St.  Joseph  and  points  south  of  it,  except  by  this  route. 

The  Butterfield  Overland  Despatch  Company  are  making  arrangements  to 
build  a road  from  Pond’s  Creek  on  the  Denver  route,  via  Fort  Lyon  and  the 
McFerren  trail,  to  Santa  Fe,  and  thus  save  one  hundred  miles  in  distance 
over  the  route  now  traveled  between  Leavenworth  and  New  Mexico.  The 
company  will,  also,  during  the  coming  season,  extend  their  Denver  route  via 
Berthoud’s  Pass,  over  the  Rocky  Mountain  range — the  Middle  Park,  down 
White,  and  up  the  Uinta  rivers,  through  Provo  Canyon  to  Fort  Crittenden, 
and  thence  to  Salk  Lake  City. 

This  route,  the  Smoky  Hill,  is  the  natural  track  for  the  Pacific  railroad  and 
the  only  one  in  which  the  people  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  the  Middle  and 
Central  states  are  particularly  interested. 

This  company  are  erecting  the  most  substantial  kind  of  buildings  for 
stations,  and  also  bridges  over  all  the  streams  and  ravines.  The  stations  are 
frame  made  of  yellow  pine  lumber,  one  and  a half  stories  high,  thirty-two  by 
sixteen  feet  in  front,  and  kitchen  attached  eighteen  by  twenty  feet.  The 
stabling  is  made  of  the  same  material  and  substantiability.  These  will  all 
be  completed  by  the  first  of  November,  proximo.  The  stations  and  bridges 
from  the  Saline  west  are  all  framed  in  the  pine  ties  near  Parkhurst  station  and 
in  close  proximity  to  the  sawmills  of  Colorado  and  shipped  down  the  road  by 
the  returning  freight  trains  of  the  company,  and  are  erected  at  less  expense 
per  station  than  the  miserable  hovels  erected  on  the  Platte  route. 

As  Leavenworth  city  has  always  felt  a deep  interest  in  the  opening  of  the 
Smoky  Hill  route,  and  has  contributed  liberally  towards  it,  I have  thus  given 
you  as  the  official  head  of  the  city,  as  briefly  as  I could,  the  position  of  the 
route  now,  and  Butterfield’s  Overland  Despatch  in  relation  to  it.  You  will 
please  furnish  the  Times,  Bulletin , and  Conservative  this  letter  for  publication, 
and  oblige.  Yours  truly,  Isaac  E.  Eaton. 

The  party  under  Lieutenant  Fitch  named  streams,  springs  and  stage  sta- 
tions from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  apart.  Some  of  the  locations  were  obviously 
named  for  members  of  the  expedition.  This  is  apparent  from  the  first  table 
of  distances,  which  was  dated  September  12,  and  published  in  the  Junction 
City  Union  September  30,  1865.  The  Union  of  December  2,  1865,  published  a 
revised  table  of  distances. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  location  of  the  route  after  it  was  first  estab- 
lished. Following  are  the  names  of  stations  and  table  of  distances,  as  per- 
manently located  by  the  Butterfield  Overland  Despatch  Company.  Those 
marked  with  a (*)  are  “home”  or  eating  stations:! 


t From  Overland  Stage  to  California,  Root  and  Connelley,  p.  398. 
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From  Atchison  and  Leavenworth  to — 

Miles. 

Fort  Riley  116 

Junction  City* 3 

Miles. 

Eaton* 12 

Henshaw  creek 13 

Pond  creek*  11 

Abilene* 12 

Willow  creek  14 

Blue  Mound 9 

Selina*  13 

Clheyenne  wells*  .13 

Spring  creek 15 

Ellsworth*  14 

Dubois* 24 

Grady’s 11 

Buffalo  creek  12 

Cornell  creek*  13 

Hick’s  Station*  15 

Fossil  creek  15 

Forsythe’s  creek  11 

Big  creek* 11 

Louisa  springs 12 

Coon  creek 12 

Hogan 11 

Hedinger’s  Lake  9 

Big  Bend  of  Sandy 13 

Reed’s  springs*  13 

Bluffton 14 

Downer*  13 

Bijou  creek 12 

Kiowa,  creek  9 

Castle  Rock  creek 9 

Ruthton*  9 

Grannell  spring  11 

Chalk  Bluffs  12 

Monument* 13 

Smoky  Hill  spring 11 

Cherry  Valley 16 

Denver* 14 

Total  distance  592 

Pritchard’s  Station  5,  later  called  Spring  Creek  Station,  was  doubtless  named 
for  Major  Pritchard.  The  party  found  coal  thirty-four  miles  west  of  Fort 
Ellsworth  on  a creek  which  they  named  Coal  creek.  Twelve  miles  from  Coal 
creek  they  reached  Big  creek,  where  they  made  a good  rock  ford  and  erected 
a mound  for  a home  and  cattle  station.  Lieutenant  Fitch’s  figures  on  the 
mileage  between  Fort  Ellsworth  and  Big  creek,  correspond  with  the  actual 
mileage  from  Fort  Ellsworth  to  old  Fort  Fletcher.  This  fort  was  established 
October  11,  1.865,  just  west  of  the  confluence  of  Big  creek  and  its  north  fork, 
sometimes  called  Victoria  creek.  The  geographical  location  of  Fort  Fletcher 
was  on  section  27,  township  14,  range  16,  west.  The  name  was  changed  to  Fort 
Hays,  November  17,  1866.  After  the  post  was  destroyed  by  flood  June  5,  1867, 
a new  site  was  chosen,  about  fifteen  miles  west,  and  one-half  mile  southwest  of 
the  present  Hays,  Ellis  county,  Kansas.  Martin  Allen,  in  his  historical  sketch 
of  Ellis  county,  written  in  1878,  said  that  a Frenchman  kept  a trading  store 
at  the  mouth  of  north  fork  in  1859.  This  trading  store  was  on  the  government 
post  road  established  by  the  forty-fourth  congress  as  a road  to  the  gold  fields. 
The  site  of  old  Fort  Fletcher  was  included  in  the  lands  bought  in  1873  by  “Sir” 
George  Grant,  who  established  the  British  colony  at  Victoria,  Ellis  county, 
that  year. 

The  stage  station  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the  military  post,  but  General 
Hancock  reported  on  May  14,  1867,  that  no  permanent  buildings  were  erected. 
The  garrison  was  quartered  in  rude  log  and  adobe  huts.  Henry  M.  Stanley  in 
his  “My  Early  Travels  and  Adventures  in  America  and  Asia,”  1895,  vol.  1, 
p.  83,  says:  “Fort  Hayes  is  built  on  a space  of  level  ground  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  trickles  during  all  seasons 
a stream  of  pure  water.  The  men’s  quarters  are  built  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine, 
in  the  form  of  a square,  and  consist  of  small  log  shanties,  with  wide  and 
capacious  stone  chimneys.  The  garrison  consists  of  two  companies  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  infantry.  The  commanding  general  is  not  well  pleased  with  the 
site,  and  a special  council  has  already  determined  upon  a spot  more  eligible 
for  a fort.”  This  description  was  written  May  9,  1867. 

The  first  list  of  stage  stations  mentions  one  called  “Forks  of  Big  Creek” 
which  was  at  Fort  Fletcher,  bought  by  George  Grant,  of  the  British  colony, 
in  1873. 
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The  Atchison  Free  Press  of  December  18,  1865,  reprinted  from  the  Lawrence 
Journal,  the  following  news : “Big  Creek  Station,  on  the  Butterfield  route,  was 
attacked  by  Indians  a few  days  ago,  since  the  massacre  at  Downer’s  Spring 
[Nov.  19,  1865].  The  marauders  drove  off  the  cattle  at  the  fort,  and  chased 
a lieutenant  about  eight  miles  and  wounded  him  severely.” 

Big  Creek  Station,  as  existing  in  1867,  was  on  the  south  side  of  a bend  in 
Big  creek,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  North  Fork  which 
was  the  site  of  old  Fort  Fletcher,  section  27,  township  14,  range  16.  The 
station  was  on  section  5,  township  15,  range  17.  Nate  Swan  seemed  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  station  tenders,  usually  eight  to  ten  in  number.  John  H.  Betts 
kept  the  ranch  store,  and  A.  C.  Pyle  was  the  blacksmith.  The  station  house, 
of  pine  lumber  from  Missouri,  and  other  property,  was  valued  at  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000,  and  was  guarded  by  a small  squad  of  soldiers.  Nathan  F.  Frazier 
was  a stage  driver  from  Wilson  Station  to  Big  Creek,  Enoch  Cummings  di- 
vision agent  of  the  line  from  Big  Creek  to  Sheridan,  and  Thomas  A.  Campbell 
was  an  express  messenger  from  Salina  to  Denver.  Some  of  these  men  named 
testified  -in  1897-’98  to  the  statements  here  given  before  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims.  The  case  was  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  v.  U . S.,  and  the  com- 
pany sought  to  recover  damages  to  its  property  thirty  years  before  the  trial. 
This  company  had  acquired  the  consolidated  holdings  of  the  Butterfield 
Overland  Despatch  Company,  and  the  Holladay  Overland  Mail  & Express 
Company  late  in  1866.  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.’s  losses  through  Indian  raids 
amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

These  men  lived  at  Big  Creek  Station  in  1867  and  said  it  was  about  six 
miles  west  of  old  Fort  Hays  [Fletcher]  and  about  eight  miles  southeast  of 
new  Fort  Hays,  and  about  eight  to  ten  miles  east  of  Lookout  Station.  They 
told  of  the  attack  of  Indians  at  Big  Creek  Station  about  the  middle  of  June, 
1867.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  herder  came  to  get  a drink  at  the 
station  where  most  of  the  men  were  napping.  The  Indians  ran  off  fifty-six 
stage-coach  horses  and  six  government  mules.  Betts,  Swan,  Pyle  and  Cum- 
mings gave  chase  on  the  only  horses  left  in  the  stable,  for  about  fifteen  miles, 
until  darkness  prevented  further  pursuit.  They  were  joined  by  nineteen 
soldiers  from  Fort  Hays.  J.  H.  Betts  and  N.  F.  Frazier  left  the  station  shortly 
after  this  to  go  to  Fort  Monument  where  the  former  started  a sutler’s  store. 
When  the  station  was  abandoned,  the  place  was  known  as  Big  Creek  Ranch 
when  the  census  was  taken  in  1870.  Here  John  Polland,  farmer,  aged  twenty- 
eight,  and  four  laborers  lived  in  one  dwelling.  Mrs.  Ellen  Hughes,  washer- 
woman, aged  thirty-five,  and  her  five  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
lived  in  the  only  other  house.  She  may  have  been  the  widow  of  Jack  Hughes 
who  furnished  cord  wood  to  Fort  Hays  in  1867,  cut  from  the  timber  which 
lined  the  creek. 

Alex  Philip,  one  of  the  Scotchmen  who  came  to  the  Grant  colony  in 
1874,  took  his  claim  on  section  four  in  1875,  and  later  acquired  the  station 
site.  He  found  there  the  remains  of  a sod  corral,  with  a well  inside,  and  the 
holes  of  dug-outs  nearby.  Will  D.  Philip,  son  and  partner  in  the  “Big  Creek 
Stock  Farm”  of  4,160  acres,  is  now  the  manager  and  lives  on  the  original 
claim  in  a ten-room  stone  house,  having  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water, 
furnace  and  bathrooms.  His  house  is  about  ten  miles  southeast  of  Hays,  and 
his  nearest  post-office  Munjor,  the  Russian  village.  He  has  erected  two 
markers;  one  down  on  the  station  site  on  the  creek,  and  another  up  on  the  hill 
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near  the  old  Denver  crossing  of  the  creek.  Both  markers  are  within  a mile  of 
his  residence.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  station  site  marked  on  Ihe  historic 
stage  route  along  the  Smoky  Hill  river  in  Kansas. 

[See  Archives,  Census  Report,  1870,  Ellis  county,  p.  49.  Junction  City 
Union,  August  3,  26,  September  28,  October  21,  28,  November  11,  18,  1865; 
February  3,  April  7,  1866.  Philip  family  statements;  Root’s  Overland  Stage 
to  California,  pp.  55,  56,  402,  406,  407.  Trails  Clippings,  vol.  1,  pp.  372,  373. 
Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  v.  U.  S.  et  al.,  Court  of  Claims,  pp.  4-10,  29-35.] 

Downer’s  Station,  also  called  Downer’s  Springs,  was  on  Downer  creek  in 
Trego  county.  It  was  named  for  Major  James  P.  Downer,  a veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  who  was  one  of  the  surveying  party.  This  was  later  called  Fort 
Downer  and  was  a military  post  from  May  30,  1867,  to  May  28,  1868.  It  was 
located  on  northwest  corner  of  section  15,  township  14,  range  24  west,  about 
three  miles  south  of  the  present  Bosna.3  Downer  Station  was  attacked  on 
November  19,  1865,  by  Indians.  Three  men  were  killed  and  the  stage  coach 
burned.  After  this  soldiers  were  sent  to  all  stations. 

Monument-shaped  rocks  in  Gove  county  gave  rise  to  the  name  Monument 
Station.  In  1865  General  Dodge  placed  troops  on  the  road  west  from  Fort 
Ellsworth  at  Big  Creek,  Monument  Station,  and  Pond’s  Creek  to  protect  the 
road  from  Indian  depredations.4  According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
war  for  1867,  page  40,  there  were  troops  there  in  June,  1867,  also.  The  location 
of  Monument  Station  was  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  34,  township  14, 
range  31  west.5 

Fitch’s  Meadows  was  named  for  Lieutenant  Fitch  and  was  about  fourteen 
miles  west  of  Pond’s  Creek,  and  twenty-eight  miles  west  of  the  north  fork  of 
the  Smoky  Hill.  The  Big  Cottonwood  grove  was  two  and  one-half  miles 
west  of  Fitch’s  Meadows  and  was  the  last  Kansas  site  definitely  mentioned. 
Cornell  creek  in  Colorado  was  named  for  one  of  the  surveyors,  also.  Louisa 
Springs  and  Ruthton  were  probably  named  for  the  wives  of  Lieutenant  Fitch 
and  Captain  West,  who  accompanied  them.  Louisa  Springs  soon  lost  its 
identity,  and  Ruthton  became  the  name  of  a station  near  Denver. 

Big  Timbers,  the  last  stage  station  in  Kansas,  also  called  Big  Cottonwood 
Grove,  was  variously  stated  to  be  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  miles  west  of 
Fort  Wallace  or  Camp  Pond  Creek.  Capt.  John  C.  Fremont  mentioned  the 
place  on  his  route  over  the  Smoky  Hill  in  1844.  It  was  an  old  camp  ground 
and  burial  place  of  the  Indians.  George  Bird  Grinnell  stated  that  this  tall 
grove  of  cottonwood  trees,  without  any  underbrush,  was  an  outstanding  land- 
mark and  appeared  like  a cloud  of  smoke.  This  gave  rise  to  the  name  of 
Smoky  Hill,  which  he  said  was  given  by  the  Indians.  The  first  name  was 
the  “River  of  the  Padoucahs,”  as  shown  on  a map  by  Sinex  in  1719.  Max 
Greene,  in  his  “Kansas  Region,’’  1855,  page  142,  said  that  the  Indian  name  of 
this  river  was  Chetolah.  Two  town  sites  were  chartered  by  that  name  on 
the  Smoky  Hill,  one  in  Davis  county,  1855,  and  the  other  in  Ellis  county,  in 
1888. 

Big  Timbers  was  the  camp  of  Black  Kettle  and  White  Antelope  in  January, 
1864,  when  about  1,000  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  were  located  on  the  Smoky 


3.  Everts’  Atlas  of  Kansas,  1887 ; p.  241. 

4.  Lawrence  Daily  Tribune,  Nov.  10,  1865. 

5.  Everts’  Atlas  of  Kansas,  1887 ; p.  271. 
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Hill  and  one  of  its  branches.  Left  Hand  was  chief  of  the  Arapahoes.  This 
camp  was  also  the  refuge  of  the  Cheyennes  after  the  massacre  of  a large  num- 
ber of  their  warriors,  squaws  and  children  by  Chivington’s  Colorado  volunteers, 
on  November  27,  1864.  (See  “Report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  Tribes,” 
1867,  pp.  26-95.) 

On  November  3,  1864,  R.  M.  McCartney,  adjutant  general  of  the  Fifteenth 
Kansas  State  Militia  (see  Archives,  Adj.  Gen.,  acc.  No.  25),  reported  that 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  were  believed  to  be  camped  west  of  Salina,  at  Big 
Timbers,  the  last  settlement.  The  Cheyennes  were  then  off  their  reservation, 
which  was  in  Colorado.  Their  agency  was  at  Fort  Lyon,  but  they  claimed 
the  Smoky  Hill  and  Beaver  creek  as  their  best  buffalo-hunting  grounds,  and 
for  that  reason  fought  the  coming  of  the  stage  coach  and  the  railroad. 

Fitch’s  surveying  and  construction  party  reached  Denver  August  7,  1865. 
The  military  escort  returned  to  Fort  Leavenworth  early  in  September  and 
were  soon  mustered  out.  Lieutenant  Fitch,  who  had  been  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  in  the  signal  corps  March  3,  1863,  and  first  lieutenant  March 
13,  1865,  was  mustered  out  November  25,  1865,  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  entered  the  regular  army. 

Under  orders  of  General  Sherman  and  General  Pope,  volunteer  and  regular 
army  troops  were  sent  out  from  Fort  Leavenworth  in  November  and  December 
of  1865.  They  were  sent  to  Pond’s  Creek,  Fort  Aubrey,  Fort  Fletcher,  Ells- 
worth, Dodge  and  other  places,  to  protect  stage  stations  and  act  as  escorts 
for  the  stage  coaches.  In  December,  1865,  a government  road  was  surveyed 
to  Fort  Lyon,  Colo.,  from  Camp  Pond  Creek.  Fort  Lyon  was  considered  the 
most  accessible  western  point,  on  the  projected  railroad  line,  from  which  to 
reach  the  Santa  Fe  road  and  Fort  Lyon,  a distance  of  114  miles.  General 
Pope,  in  his  report  to  General  Sherman  on  February  25,  1866,  referred  to 
temporary  protection  for  a daily  line  of  stage  coaches,  express  wagons  and 
government  supply  trains.  He  proposed  as  a necessary  force,  two  companies 
of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  at  Fort  Fletcher,  and  two  companies  of  infantry 
and  two  of  cavalry  for  Pond’s  Creek.6 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  name  of  Camp  Pond  Creek  was  changed  to  Fort 
Wallace,  April  16,  1866.  But  a letter  from  the  office  of  the  adjutant  general 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  April  11,  1927, 
says  it  was  changed  September  18,  1866,  by  order  of  the  War  Department. 

Although  the  military  station  had  been  changed  to  Fort  Wallace,  Camp 
Pond  Creek  evidently  existed  as  a stage  station  until  1867.  It  is  described  by 
William  A.  Bell  in  his  “New  Tracks  in  North  America,”  p.  65.  He  called  it 
Pond  Creek  Station  and  spoke  of  it  as  follows: 

One  day  I examined  Pond  Creek  Station,  and  as  it  is  a very  good  specimen 
of  one  of  those  fortified  stage  stations  which  are  to  be  found  along  the  over- 
land routes,  a short  description  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Standing  side  by  side,  and  built  of  wood  and  stone,  are  the  stables  and  the 
ranch  in  which  the  drivers  and  hostlers  live.  Behind  is  a corral,  or  yard,  di- 
vided off  from  the  plain  by  a wall  of  stones.  In  this  is  kept  the  hay,  etc., 
belonging  to  the  station.  A little  subterranean  passage,  about  five  feet  by 
three,  leads  from  the  stables  to  the  house.  Another  one  leads  from  the  stables 
to  a pit  dug  in  the  ground,  about  ten  yards  distant.  This  pit  is  about  eight 
or  ten  feet  square,  is  roofed  with  stone  supported  on  wood,  and  just  on  a level 


6.  Thirty-ninth  Cong.,  first  session,  House  of  Representatives;  Ex.  Doc.  No.  76. 
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with  the  ground  portholes  open  on  all  sides.  The  roof  is  raised  but  little 
above  the  general  level  of  the  ground;  more,  however,  at  this  station  than  at 
most  of  them.  Another  narrow  subterranean  passage  leads  from  the  house 
to  a second  pit,  commanding  the  other  side  of  the  station;  while  a third  pas- 
sage runs  from  the  corral  to  a larger  pit,  commanding  the  rear.  In  both  houses, 
many  repeating  Spencer  and  Henry  breech-loading  rifles — the  former  carrying 
seven,  and  the  latter  eighteen  charges — lie  loaded  and  ready  to  hand;  while 
over  each  little  fort  a black  flag  waves,  which  the  red  man  knows  well  means 
“no  quarter”  for  them.  When  attacked  the  men  creep  into  these  pits,  and, 
thus,  protected,  keep  up  a tremendous  fire  through  the  portholes.  Two  or 
three  men,  with  a couple  of  breechloaders  each,  are  a match  for  almost  any 
number  of  assailants.  I cannot  say  how  many  times  these  little  forts  have 
been  used  since  their  construction,  but  during  the  three  weeks  we  were  in  the 
neighborhood  the  station  was  attacked  twice.  The  Indians  are  beginning  to 
understand  the  covered  rifle  pits,  and  the  more  they  know  of  them  the  more 
careful  they  are  to  keep  at  a respectful  distance  from  them. 

Pond  Creek  Station  assumed  the  name  of  Pond  City  in  1868,  and  was  the 
first  county  seat  of  Wallace  county.  Before  the  name  was  changed  there  had 
evidently  been  an  order  for  a survey,  for  the  following  item  appeared  in  the 
Junction  City  Union  of  March  3,  1866:  “Orders  have  been  issued  to  have 

post  reserves  survey  for  Ellsworth,  Fletcher,  Pond  Creek  and  two  others  on 
the  Smoky  Hill.  The  reserves  are  not  to  exceed  ten  miles  square.”  The  exact 
time  of  this  survey  is  unknown.  It  is  known  that  one  survey  of  the  reserva- 
tion lines  was  made  by  W.  H.  Greenwood,  civil  engineer  for  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad,  eastern  division,  about  June  22,  1867.  This  may  have  been  the  sur- 
vey referred  to  in  Leavenworth  Daily  Conservative  of  August  22,  1868. 

Fort  Hays  and  Fort  Wallace. 


HEADQRS.  DEPT.  OF  THE  MISSOURI, 
FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KAN.,  AUGUST  8,  1868. 


General  Orders,  No.  24. 

General  Orders  No.  126,  first  series  of  1867,  from  these  headquarters,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  war,  the  military  reservation 
of  Fort  Wallace  is  designated  as  follows: 

The  initial  point  is  one  mile  north  of  the  south  end  of  the  quartermaster’s 
storehouse,  thence  the  boundary  line  of  the  reservation  runs  five  miles  east, 
thence  two  miles  south,  thence  seven  miles  west,  thence  two  miles  north,  and 
thence  two  miles  east  to  the  initial  point. 

The  points  of  the  compass  mentioned  are  true  points,  not  magnetic.  The 
variations  of  the  compass  in  June,  1867,  when  the  survey  was  made,  was 
13  degrees  52  minutes  east. 

The  reservation  contains  fourteen  square  miles. 

[Section  2,  relating  to  the  survey  of  Fort  Hays,  is  omitted  here.] 

By  command  of  Major  General  Sheridan: 

Chauncey  McKeever,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


The  letter  before  quoted  from  the  United  States  adjutant  general  also  says: 
“August  28,  1868,  a military  reservation  of  8,926.09  acres  surrounding  and  in- 
cluding Fort  Wallace  was  declared  by  the  President  in  an  executive  order.” 
In  1886,  when  Fort  Wallace  was  discontinued,  the  following  correspondence 
concerning  its  boundaries  was  published  in  the  Wallace  County  News  of  July 
10,  1886: 
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Official  Information. 

The  following  letter  from  the  assistant  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office  shows  that  our  committee  on  reservation  boundary  have  faithfully  per- 
formed the  duty  imposed  upon  them. 

The  general  land  office  has  no  knowledge  of  the  survey  made  by  Captain 
Whitemier  in  1880,  but  the  field  notes  furnished  by  the  general  land  office, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  town  surveyor,  J.  H.  Mathers,  show  the  lines 
then  established  are  the  same  as  recognized  by  the  government  surveyor  in 
1870: 

Department  of  the  Interior,  General  Land  Office, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  MAY  28,  1886. 

W.  D.  Purse,  Esq.,  Wallace,  Kan.: 

Sir — Referring  to  your  letter  dated  May  13,  1886,  inclosing  ten  dollars  for 
copy  of  the  “field  notes  of  the  legal  survey  of  the  Fort  Wallace  military 
reservation,”  in  Kansas,  I have  to  inform  you  that  the  only  description  of  the 
outboundaries  of  said  reserve,  on  file  in  this  office,  is  that  contained  in  general 
orders  No.  24,  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  dated  August 
8,  1868,  upon  which  the  executive  order  dated  August  28,  1868,  declaring  said 
reservation  was  based.  Said  description  is  as  follows: 

“The  initial  point  is  one  mile  north  of  the  south  end  of  the  quartermaster’s 
storehouse,  thence  the  boundary  line  of  the  reserve  runs  five  miles  east,  thence 
two  miles  south,  thence  seven  miles  west,  thence  two  miles  north,  thence  two 
miles  east  to  the  initial  point.” 

The  points  of  the  compass  mentioned  are  true  points,  not  magnetic.  The 
variation  of  the  compass  in  June,  1867,  when  the  survey  was  made,  was 
thirteen  degrees,  fifty-two  minutes  east.  In  1870  the  township  lines  were 
extended  over  the  reservation,  the  points  of  intersection  of  such  lines  with 
the  reservation  being  noted  and  closing  corners  set.  In  the  same  year  the 
section  lines  were  closed  upon  the  reservation  and  the  distances  from  such 
closing  corners  to  the  nearest  mile  or  half-mile  corners  on  the  reservation 
boundary  were  noted.  If  you  desire  a copy  of  the  field  notes  of  survey  of 
the  lines  closing  upon  said  reservation,  this  office  will  furnish  the  same.  In 
regard  to  a survey  of  the  reservation  made  in  1880  by  Captain  Whitemier,  as 
you  state,  this  office  has  no  information  of  any  such  survey  or  the  authority 
for  the  same,  and  hence  no  opinion  as  to  its  legality  can  be  expressed. 

Very  respectfully,  S.  M.  Stockslager,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

In  1888  the  final  disposition  of  the  reservation  was  made  and  the  Wallace 
Herald  of  September  22,  1888,  published  the  following : 

The  Bill  as  Passed  by  Both  Houses  of  Congress  and  Signed  by 
the  President. 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  FORT  WALLACE  MILITARY  RESERVATION. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  so  much  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  section  19  township  13  south,  range  38  west,  and  of  the  NE1^  of  section 
24,  township  13  south,  range  39  west,  and  the  east  V2  of  the  east  V2  of  the 
NW^  of  sec.  24,  township  13  south,  range  39  west,  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  Fort  Wallace  reservation,  excluding  and  excepting  therefrom  the  right 
of  way  hereto  granted  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  excepting 
the  SE^  of  NE^  section  24,  township  13  south,  range  39  west,  and  fractional 
blocks  44,  49,  50,  51,  36  and  48,  according  to  the  town  plat  of  the  city  of  Wallace 
be,  and  is  hereby,  set  apart  for  town-site  purposes,  and  may  be  entered  by  the 
corporate  authorities  of  the  city  of  Wallace  under  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
and  restrictions  of  section  2387  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
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Sec.  2.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  hereby  granted  the  pref- 
erence right,  for  the  period  of  three  months  after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  to 
purchase  the  SE1^  of  NE1^  of  section  24,  township  13  south,  range  39  west, 
and  fractional  blocks  44,  49,  50,  51,  36  and  48,  according  to  the  town  plat  of 
the  city  of  Wallace,  the  same  being  now  occupied  by  said  railroad  company  for 
depot  and  other  purposes,  at  $30  per  acre. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Wallace  Waterworks  Company,  a corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Kansas,  is  hereby  granted  the  preference  right, 
for  the  period  of  three  months  after  the  appraisement  herein  provided  for, 
to  purchase  the  NWx/4  of  the  SE1^  of  section  25,  township  13  south,  range  39 
west,  at  such  price  as  may  be  fixed  thereon  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
not  less  than  $2.50  per  acre,  and  said  waterworks  company  is  hereby  granted 
the  use  of  a right  of  way,  not  exceeding  25  feet  in  width,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  line  of  pipes  now  laid  and  laying  and  repairing  the  same  here- 
after, and  connecting  said  tract  of  land  with  the  city  of  Wallace,  the  same  to 
be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  SE1^  of  the  SE^4  of  section  20,  township  13  south,  range 
38  west,  heretofore  set  apart  by  the  military  authorities  of  Fort  Wallace  as  a 
cemetery,  is  hereby  granted  to  the  city  of  Wallace  for  cemetery  purpose. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  NE%  of  section  29,  township  13  south,  range  38  west,  being 
that  portion  of  said  reservation  on  which  are  situated  the  buildings  constituting 
the  Fort  Wallace  military  post,  shall  be  appraised  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  and  sold  at  public  or  private  sale,  as  he  may  deem  to 
the  best  advantage  of  the  government,  except  that  it  shall  not  be  sold  at  less 
than  its  appraised  value. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  remainder  of  said  reservation  shall  be  disposed  of  under  the 
homestead  laws,  except  the  privileges  granted  by  section  2301  of  said  home- 
stead laws;  Provided  That  the  secretary  of  the  interior  may,  in  his  discretion, 
limit  the  quantity  of  land  which  may  be  entered  by  one  entry  man,  within 
one  mile  of  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Wallace,  to  a quantity  not  less  than  forty 
acres,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. — Wallace  Herald, 
Wallace,  Kan.,  Sept.  22,  1888. 

The  paper  was  evidently  a little  previous  in  stating  that  it  had  been  signed 
by  the  President,  for  the  issue  of  September  29  states  that  the  President  vetoed 
house  bill  8,310,  relating  to  the  disposal  of  Fort  Wallace,  objecting  to  sections 
2 and  4.  He  considered  the  description  of  the  land  which  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  was  permitted  to  buy  as  too  indefinite,  and  thought  that  the  cemetery 
when  no  longer  used  as  a cemetery  should  revert  to  the  government.  The 
bill,  however,  was  finally  passed  with  few  changes,  as  the  following  from  the 
Wallace  Herald  of  October  27,  1888,  shows: 

‘‘The  bill  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  Fort  Wallace  military  reservation, 
and  for  granting  a town  site  for  the  city  of  Wallace  became  a law  October  20. 
The  bill  as  finally  passed  and  signed  by  the  President  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  bill  as  published  in  the  Herald  September  22,  and  which  was  vetoed. 
Will  our  neighboring  towns  which  rejoiced  when  the  previous  bill  was  vetoed, 
now  rejoice  over  our  success.” 

Summed  briefly,  the  Fort  Wallace  military  reservation  included  the  follow- 
ing land.  Sections  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  in  township  13 
south,  range  38  west.  Also  one-half  of  section  24,  and  one-half  of  section  25, 
in  township  13  south,  range  39  west,  all  of  the  above  being  in  Wallace  county. 

It  included,  also,  one-half  of  section  19  and  one-half  of  section  24,  town- 
ship 13  south,  range  38  west,  in  present  Logan  county.  This  strip  was  in 
Wallace  county  from  1868  to  1881,  and  from  then  until  1887  it  was  within  the 
bounds  of  St.  John  county.  St.  John  was  changed  to  Logan  county  in  1887. 
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The  fort  buildings  were  located  on  the  NE'1^  of  section  29,  township  13 
south,  range  38  west,  about  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  town  site  of  Wallace,  as  it  was  in  1887.  The  old  Denver  road  passed 
through  the  fort  site,  which  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Smoky  Hill,  and  two 
or  three  miles  east  of  Pond  creek.7 

It  is  very  evident,  after  checking  up  the  assignments  of  troops  and  engage- 
ments between  the  Indians  and  the  military  in  Kansas,  that  the  small  garrisons 
at  Fort  Wallace  participated  in  more  actual  engagements  with  the  Indians 
and  were  sent  to  the  relief  of  more  scout  and  escort  parties  than  the  soldiers 


Group  of  workmen  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  division. 
( Harper’s  Weekly,  1807.) 


from  any  other  post  in  Kansas.  Other  larger  posts  were  bases  of  supplies, 
and  regimental  headquarters,  where  large  forces  were  mobilized  for  Indian 
campaigns.  But  none  defended  a larger  territory  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Kansas,  where  the  Indians  hunted  and  fought  for  what  they  considered  their 
territory.  The  only  other  post  near  the  Colorado  line  was  Fort  Aubrey,  south- 
west of  Fort  Wallace,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  in  the  present  Hamilton  county. 
This  existed  from  September,  1865,  to  April  15,  1866.  The  temporary  garrisons 
at  Fort  Downer  and  Fort  Monument  were  also  short-lived. 

Fort  Wallace  was  built  for  a four-company  post,  and  could  accommodate 
at  the  most  about  500  men.  But  the  garrison  was  usually  very  low,  because 
troops  stationed  there  were  kept  constantly  moving  from  1866  to  1869,  as 
escorts  for  the  railroad  surveyors  and  laborers,  for  stage  coaches  and  express 
wagon  trains,  and  for  government  officials  and  quartermasters’  trains. 

466*  469Ver*S'  ^as  Kansas,  p.  30;  Kansas  Historical  Collections,  vol.  8,  pp.  459,  463, 
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However,  no  matter  how  small  the  garrison,  certain  military  ceremonies  and 
social  formalities  were  observed.  The  flag  was  unfurled  high  over  the  parade 
ground  at  sunrise  and  lowered  at  sunset,  with  the  booming  of  the  gun  and 
notes  of  the  bugle.  The  Sunday  evening  “retreat”  was  preceded  by  a concert 
of  the  headquarters  band,  greatly  enjoyed  by  civilians,  also.  Musicales  and 
theatricals  by  post  talent  were  sponsored  by  officers  and  their  wives.  The 
monotony  of  post  life  was  varied  by  social  amenities  during  visits  of  noted 
generals,  and  the  occasional  hop.  Officers  and  wives  made -.formal  evening 
calls,  when  interest  abated  in  the  poker  game.  The  army  canteen  existed 
long  after  the  civilian’s  saloon  was  closed,  and  overindulgence  there  was  the 
cause  of  the  dismissal  of  many  an  officer  from  the  service. 

Officers’  quarters  were  strictly  assigned  by  rank,  and  being  outranked  from 
her  home  was  the  bane  of  an  officer’s  wife.  Lack  of  schools  resulted  in  the 
employment  of  governesses  for  the  children.  The  menage  of  the  household 
was  seldom  disturbed  by  the  servant  girl  question,  for  there  was  always  a 
soldier  willing  to  act  as  a “striker,”  not  for  tents,  but  for  the  work  of  a house- 
man. The  life  of  an  officer’s  wife  was  a hard  one,  and  there  was  no  outpost 
however  dangerous  or  devoid  of  comforts  where  she  was  not  willing  to  follow 
her  husband  and  endure  it. 

During  the  years  1865- ’69  the  Indians  fought  bitterly  against  the  overland 
stage  traffic  and  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  along  the  Smoky  Hill.  The 
railroad  route  was  surveyed  in  1865  to  Pond’s  Creek,  under  military  protection. 
Railroad  work  progressed  with  transit  and  chain  and  grader.  Tie  after  tie 
and  rail  after  rail  was  laid  until  the  track  reached  to  ten  and  a half  miles 
northeast  of  Fort  Wallace,  near  Sheridan.  Surveyors,  graders,  tie  choppers, 
track  layers  and  quarrymen  were  attacked  or  killed  within  the  district  scouted 
and  defended  by  Fort  Wallace  troops.  These  facts  are  evident  from  the  list 
of  military  engagements  in  which  Fort  Wallace  troops  took  part. 

The  Atchison  Free  Press  of  August  10,  1865,  reported  that  the  Third  and 
Sixth  United  States  volunteers,  parts  of  companies  A and  G,  First  Col.  Vet. 
Cav.,  and  a company  of  a Michigan  regiment,  were  at  Fort  Riley.  The  cav- 
alry were  escorting  coaches,  and  other  troops  were  protecting  stage  stations 
and  ranches. 

Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge,  of  the  United  States  volunteers,  announced  his  staff, 
with  J.  F.  Bennett,  adjutant,  in  July,  1865. 

The  first  regulars  known  to  have  been  ordered  to  Fort  Wallace  arrived 
before  April  1,  1866.  Capt.  Edward  Ball,  company  H,  Second  United  States 
cavalry,  was  commandant.  First  Lieut.  P.  W.  Horrigan  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
W.  H.  Forwood  were  also  of  the  garrison.  Capt.  Alfred  E.  Bates,  company  M, 
was  at  Fort  Wallace  in  June  of  1866,  with  Lieut.  Geo.  A.  Armes  and  Lieut. 
Lyman  S.  Kidder.  They  left  in  September,  1866,  to  pursue  the  Indians  in  the 
Platte  district.  This  company  worked  on  the  building  of  stables  and  quarters 
at  Fort  Wallace. 

The  Sixth  Colored  United  States  volunteer  infantry  were  the  next  troops 
stationed  at  Fort  Wallace,  with  Lieut.  R.  E.  Flood  commanding  the  post.  He 
reported,  September  20,  1866,  that  on  September  19  a band  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Indians  had  captured  fourteen  horses  and  two  mules.  Flood 
immediately  had  every  horse  saddled  in  company  M,  Second  cavalry  (eighteen 
present),  and  they  started  in  pursuit.  Owing  to  an  intense  snowstorm  they 
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were  compelled  to  abandon  the  pursuit  after  they  had  gone  eleven  miles. 
They  returned  to  camp.  It  was  impossible  the  next  day  to  take  up  the  pur- 
suit as  there  were  not  over  twenty  mounted  men,  and  this  was  an  insufficient 
number  to  overpower  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians.  One  officer  and  twenty- 
two  men  of  company  M,  Second  cavalry,  were  absent  on  escort  duty  and  in 
pursuit  of  deserters.  Company  M was  not  half  mounted,  there  being  only 
forty  horses  in  the  company  and  about  the  same  number  of  carbines.8 

The  next  garrison  was  company  E,  Third  United  States  infantry,  with  Lieut. 
Joseph  Hale  in  command,  in  November,  1866.  Lieut.  Fred  Beecher  was  adju- 
tant then,  and  post  quartermaster  in  1867.  In  1868  he  had  a roving  commis- 
sion. He  was  required  to  report  from  several  posts  that  he  might  keep  Gen. 
Phil  H.  Sheridan  advised  as  to  the  movements  of  scouts  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Wallace  and  other  haunts  of  the  Cheyennes  in  Kansas.  He  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  the  Arickaree. 

The  Third  infantry  was  in  the  state  for  eight  years  and  had  many  engage- 


Union  Pacific  workmen  attacked  by  Cheyennes,  August,  1867. 
(Harper's  Weekly,  1867.) 


ments  with  the  Indians.  In  1867  there  were  encounters  at  Goose  Creek  Sta- 
tion, eleven  miles  west  of  the  fort,  on  April  30,  June  22,  and  July  1 ; and  at 
Big  Timbers,  25  miles  west  of  the  fort,  on  May  6,  11,  23,  24,  and  July  11  and 
15,  1867.  Big  Timbers  was  about  25  miles  west  of  the  fort,  and  was  the  same 
Big  Cottonwood  Grove  mentioned  by  Lieut.  J.  R.  Fitch,  who  mentioned  it  as 
a favorite  camp  and  burial  place  of  the  Indians. 

Company  D,  Thirty-seventh  United  States  infantry,  formerly  part  of  the 
Nineteenth  infantry,  was  also  stationed  at  Fort  Wallace  in  November,  1866, 
with  Capt.  W.  G.  Mitchell,  Lieut.  John  S.  Hammer,  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
T.  H.  Turner.  On  June  22,  1867,  a detachment  of  Company  D,  under  Ser- 
geant McDonald,  had  a fight  at  Goose  Creek  Station,  about  ten  miles  west 
of  Pond  Creek  Station,  and  two  soldiers  were  wounded.  The  Thirty-seventh 
infantry  disbanded  in  1869.  Half  went  into  the  Third  infantry  and  the  other 
half  into  the  Fifth  infantry. 

The  famous  Seventh  United  States  cavalry  was  in  Kansas  from  1866  to 
March,  1871.  Company  I was  stationed  at  Fort  Wallace  in  November,  1866, 
with  Capt.  Myles  W.  Keogh  in  command.  He  was  also  in  command  at 
other  times.  He  gave  a report  December  20,  1866,  stating  that  Capt.  Michael 
V.  Sheridan  was  absent  with  Scout  William  Comstock,  in  pursuit  of  Chey- 


8.  Report  of  Maj.  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock  upon  Indian  Affairs,  1867;  p.  115. 
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ennes  who  had  driven  off  the  stock  of  the  post.  In  1868  Colonel  Keogh  was 
inspector  general  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri.  He  was  killed  with 
Gen.  G.  A.  Custer  in  the  massacre  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  in  Montana,  June 
25,  1876.  The  only  living  thing  left  on  the  battlefield  was  Keogh’s  horse, 
which  was  afterward  called  Custer’s  horse. 

Captain  Keogh  was  also  at  Fort  Wallace  in  May,  1867,  when  company  I 
of  the  Seventh  took  part  in  a skirmish  with  Indians.  This  was  at  or  near 
Pond  Creek  Station,  just  west  of  the  fort,  where  the  contractor’s  herd  was 
run  off  on  May  27.  There  were  engagements  at  Big  Timbers,  about  20  miles 
west  of  the  fort,  on  June  11  and  15,  and  on  the  last  date  two  stage  coaches 
were  attacked  between  Big  Timber  Station  and  Goose  Creek  Station,  which 
was  next  west  of  Pond  Creek  Station.  In  that  fight  with  over  100  Indians 
Edward  McNally  and  Joseph  Waldron,  of  company  E,  Third  infantry,  and 
one  passenger  were  killed.  Two  more  were  wounded  and  nine  head  of  stock 
was  stolen. 

Accounts  of  Indian  raids  in  and  around  Fort  Wallace  from  April  15,  1867, 


Colored  troops  attacking  Indians  near  Wilson  Creek  Station,  18G7. 
( Harper's  Weekly,  1867.) 


are  found  in  the  Junction  City  Union  of  May  25,  June  17  and  22  and  July 
6,  1867.  It  is  stated  that  ten  men  were  killed  in  that  vicinity  and  that  on 
June  3,  two  men,  Favor  and  Thompson,  residents  of  Pond  Creek,  were  killed 
and  scalped  between  Pond  Creek  and  Goose  Creek.  Eight  drivers  of  coaches 
refused  to  continue  work.  On  June  4 an  attempt  was  made  to  steal  horses 
from  the  fort  itself.  On  June  6 two  men  from  Denver,  riding  ponies,  were 
killed  and  scalped  within  a half  mile  from  the  place  where  Favor  and  Thomp- 
son had  been  killed.  These  unknown  men  were  buried  at  the  fort.  On  June 
8 another  attack  on  Goose  Creek  was  reported.  On  June  11  a coach  from 
Denver,  escorted  by  Lieut.  James  M.  Bell  and  three  soldiers,  was  attacked 
by  twenty-five  or  thirty  Indians  west  of  Big  Timber  Station,  about  25  miles 
west  of  Fort  Wallace.  The  driver  was  accompanied  by  the  mail  guard  and 
a woman  passenger.  Lieutenant  Bell  and  the  mail  guard  dismounted  and 
fought  four  hours  on  foot,  until  Big  Timber  Station  was  reached.  A soldier 
named  Miller,  of  Company  E,  Third  infantry,  was  mortally  wounded.  Dur- 
ing this  month  Indian  fires  were  seen  every  night  to  the  north  of  the  fort. 

The  departure  of  Hancock’s  escort  left  the  post  garrisoned  with  less  than 
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fifty  men,  and  the  picket  duty  was  assigned  to  twelve  negroes.  About  200  to 
300  Cheyennes  or  Dog  Soldiers  under  Roman  Nose  attacked  Pond  Creek 
Station,  about  three  miles  west,  on  Friday,  June  21,  1867,  and  ran  off  the 
stock  there.  The  same  Indians,  with  reinforcements,  attacked  the  station  and 
the  fort  on  June  22,  at  which  time  Capt.  Alfred  Barnitz,  Lieut.  Fred  Beecher, 
Lieut.  James  M.  Bell  and  Sergeant  Dummell  were  the  ranking  participants. 
They  rode  up  with  ten  men  and  drove  off  a party  of  fifty  Indians.  The 
Indians  returned  with  a large  force,  trampled  over  the  soldiers  and  were 
about  to  scalp  them  when  they  were  driven  off  by  other  soldiers.  Two  sol- 
diers were  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  mounted  men  fought  for  an  hour 
and  a half.  Ten  Indians  were  killed  and  nine  head  of  stock  were  run  off. 
Charles  Bent,  the  leader  in  this  attack,  was  the  son  of  a Cheyenne  woman 
and  William  Bent,  who  disowned  him. 


FORT  WALLACE,  1S67. 

Arrival  of  mail,  stage  coach,  with  guard  of  soldiers  and  Wright’s 
Surveying  party.  (View  from  Bell’s  “New  Tracks  in  America.’’) 


On  the  same  day,  June  22,  there  was  an  attack  on  the  road  to  the  stone 
quarry  about  three  miles  away,  but  in  plain  sight  of  the  post.  Three  men 
were  quarrying  stone,  and  other  men,  with  six  teams,  were  hauling  it  for  the 
fort  buildings  then  being  erected.  They  lived  there  in  huts  and  tents.  These 
were  all  burned  by  the  Indians.  A driver,  Pat  McCarty,  and  one  other  were 
killed  and  two  were  severely  wounded.  The  mules  were  cut  loose  and  the 
wagon  was  upset.  Burials  of  the  soldiers  were  made  in  the  post  cemetery  on 
Sunday,  June  23. 

The  fort  was  in  a state  of  siege.  On  Monday,  June  24,  from  the  lookout  on 
the  roof  of  the  sutler’s  store,  Lieutenant  Owen  saw  with  relief  the  approach 
of  Gen.  W.  W.  Wright’s  surveying  party.  The  surveying  party  had  a large 
military  escort,  and  they  soon  pitched  tents  on  the  reservation.  Very  shortly 
afterward  two  stage  coaches  arrived  with  mail  bags  which  were  emptied  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  sutler’s  store.  Every  one,  including  civilians,  was  allowed 
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to  search  for  his  mail.  The  picture,  the  “Arrival  of  the  Mails  at  Fort  Wallace/’ 
is  reproduced  from  Bell’s  “New  Tracks  in  North  America,”  p.  57.  All  other 
illustrations  accompanying  this  article  are  from  Harper's  Weekly,  1867-’69. 

W.  W.  Wright,  who,  as  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
eastern  division,  had  just  completed  his  survey  of  that  line  to  Monument  and 
Sheridan,  had  undertaken  a line  from  Fort  Wallace  to  Fort  Lyon,  and  on  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  He  was  obliged  to  wait  at  Fort  Wallace  for  an  escort  to 
Fort  Lyon.  He  finally  left  on  July  8,  1867,  accompanied  by  the  Greenwood 
party,  whose  destination  was  Denver.  Greenwood,  with  two  other  parties, 
afterwards  went  to  Santa  Fe  to  join  the  second  division  of  the  Wright  party 
and  conduct  the  surveys  on  the  thirty-fifth  parallel.  Charles  R.  Green,  of 
Osage  county,  was  in  the  second  division  of  this  party  through  New  Mexico, 


FOltT  WALLACE,  1867. 

From  a photograph  by  Major  A.  H.  Calhoun  and  Dr.  William  Bell,  photographer 
and  physician  for  Wright’s  surveying  party  for  U.  P.  railroad.  Calhoun  was  an  artist 
and  correspondent  for  the  Philadelphia  Press,  with  same  party.  ( Harper’s  Weekly,  1867.) 

Arizona,  to  Los  Angeles.  He  said  “the  Santa  Fe  runs  over  the  route  we 
surveyed.” 

The  two  parties  had  a colored  escort  under  command  of  Capt.  A.  Barnitz, 
who  had  just  returned  from  Denver  with  General  Hancock.  The  Greenwood 
party  added  about  fifty  men  to  the  Wright  party,  which  at  the  start  had 
fifty-six  men.  Captain  Barnitz  reached  Fort  Lyon  on  July  14,  and  started 
back  July  17.  This  shows  how  Fort  Wallace  troops  were  shifted  back  and 
forth  from  Fort  Hays  to  Denver  and  Fort  Lyon,  thus  leaving  a meager  force  to 
protect  the  locality  of  Fort  Wallace. 

Wright  reached  Fort  Wallace  on  his  return  from  the  coast  on  March  10, 
1868.  By  this  time  a hospital  and  other  permanent  buildings  had  been  erected 
or  were  in  process  of  erection.  Wright’s  party  included  three  divisions,  made 
up  of  civil  engineers,  a geologist,  an  entomologist,  Major  A.  R.  Calhoun,  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  and  the  botanist,  Dr  William  Bell,  an  English 
physician.  There  were  three  quartermasters,  teamsters,  and  a carpenter. 
Doctor  bell  had  preceded  the  Wright  party  to  Fort  Wallace  and  witnessed 
some  of  the  skirmishes  there.  His  book,  “New  Tracks  in  North  America,” 
is  a most  interesting  account  of  the  whole  survey  to  the  Pacific.  Major  Cal- 
houn wrote  a chapter  in  the  book  on  the  Indian  engagements.  The  personnel 
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of  the  party  is  recorded  on  page  565.9  Dr.  John  LeConte,  geologist  of  the 
Wright  survey  from  Sheridan  to  the  Rio  Grande  river,  wrote  a book  in  1868, 
which  included  his  observations  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Wallace.  Dr.  T.  H. 
Turner  was  an  interested  companion  during  his  stay.  Later,  Lt.  Jas.  H.  Whit- 
ten, of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  accompanied  Prof.  Edward  D.  Cope,  the  naturalist, 
in  his  explorations  on  the  Smoky  Hill  and  the  canons  of  the  Beaver.  Huge 
saurian  bones  were  found  within  a mile  east  of  Sheridan  and  were  sent  to  the 
museum  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

One  of  the  worst  encounters  with  the  Indians  was  on  June  26,  1867,  near 
Pond  Creek.  The  soldiers  were  under  the  command  of  Captain  Barnitz.  The 
following  account  of  the  battle  is  taken  from  Harper's  Weekly  for  July  27, 
1867,  pp.  467,  468: 

“The  war  on  the  ‘Smoky  Hill  Route’  through  Kansas,  continues  with  great 
fury.  On  the  26th  of  June  last  a band  of  three  hundred  Cheyennes,  under  a 


Battle  at  Fort  Wallace,  and  nearby,  between  Cheyennes  and  Company  G,  Seventh 
Cavalry,  June  26,  1867.  ( Har-per’s  Weekly,  1867.) 


chief  called  ‘Roman  Nose,’  attacked  a station  two  miles  from  Fort  Wallace 
and  ran  off  the  Overland  Stage  Company’s  stock.  They  then  advanced 
toward  the  fort,  when  company  G of  the  Seventh  United  States  cavalry,  under 
Command  of  Captain  Barnitz,  went  out  to  meet  them.  The  Indians  fell  back 
to  the  brow  of  a hill  two  miles  from  the  fort,  then  turned  and  awaited  the 
attack.  The  cavalry  charged  at  a gallop,  and  were  met  by  a counter  charge. 
The  Indians,  with  lances  poised  and  arrows  on  the  string,  rode  at  them  with 
great  speed,  and  a hand-to-hand  fight  followed,  in  which  the  savages  displayed 
unlooked-for  daring.  With  their  overwhelming  numbers  they  succeeded  in 
driving  the  cavalry  back  to  the  fort,  with  a loss  of  seven  men  killed,  several 
wounded,  and  half  the  horses  captured  or  killed.  ‘Roman  Nose’  was  very 
conspicuous  in  the  fight,  dashing  into  the  midst  of  the  fray  on  his  powerful 
gray  horse.  He  carried  a spear,  with  which  he  unhorsed  a soldier,  and  was 
about  to  spear  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  when  Corporal  Harris  struck  the 
savage  with  his  sword,  which  he  had  in  his  left  hand.  ‘Roman  Nose’  turned 
upon  him,  but  as  he  did  so  Harris  placed  the  muzzle  of  the  Spencer  rifle 

9.  Bell’s  “New  Tracks  in  North  America,’’  pp.  19,  20,  21,  23,  51,  52,  53,  57,  67,  75,  565; 
Wilder’s  Annals,  p.  456;  Kansas  Historical  Collections,  vol.  8,  pp.  126,  132;  vol.  11,  p.  548; 
Rodenbough  and  Haskin’s  The  Army  of  the  United  States,  p.  251.  Harper’s  Weekly,  July 
27,  1867,  p.  467;  Webb’s  Buffalo  Land,  pp.  338-346,  352-366;  Powell,  p.  672;  Whitten 
(not  same  as  John  Whitten)  Rept.  of  Surveys,  Kan.  Pac.  & Denv.  Pac.,  pp.  90,  117. 
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which  he  carried  in  his  right  hand  at  the  breast  of  the  savage  and  fired.  With 
the  blood  spouting  from  his  wound  the  Indian  fell  forward  on  his  horse. 

“The  Indians  committed  unheard-of  atrocities.  A powerful  warrior  was 
seen  to  pick  up  the  bugler,  Charles  Clark,  who  had  been  pierced  by  three 
arrows,  and  strip  him  as  he  rode  along;  after  taking  off  all  his  clothing  he 
mashed  the  head  to  a jelly,  with  his  tomahawk,  and  then  threw  the  body 
under  his  horse’s  feet.  The  body  of  Sergeant  Frederick  Wyllyams  was  also 
fearfully  mutilated.  His  scalp  was  taken,  two  balls  pierced  his  brain,  and  his 
right  brow  was  cut  open  with  a hatchet.  His  nose  was  severed  and  his  throat 
gashed.  His  body  was  opened  and  the  heart  laid  bare.  The  legs  were  cut  to 
the  bone,  and  the  arms  hacked  with  knives.  We  give  an  engraving  of  the 
body  from  a photograph.  We  also  give  an  illustration  of  the  fight  and  a 
view  of  Fort  Wallace,  near  which  the  engagement  occurred.  They  are  from 
sketches  by  Major  A.  R.  Calhoun  and  Doctor  Bell,  who  are  associated  with 
General  Wright  now  en  route  to  make  surveys  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
California,  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Major  Calhoun  describes  Fort 
Wallace  as  being  beautifully  located  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Smoky  Hill  river. 
Buildings  are  being  erected  of  a beautiful  pink-colored  magnesian  limestone 
which  can  be  cut  with  a saw  and  plane,  and  hardens  on  exposure. 

“After  the  matter  there  given  was  put  in  type  we  received  from  Major 
A.  R.  Calhoun  the  following  list  of  the  soldiers  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
battle  near  Fort  Wallace  on  June  26:  The  killed  were  Sergeant  Frederick 

Wyllyams;  Bugler  Charles  Clark;  Corporals  James  Douglass  and  James  K. 
Ludlow;  and  Privates  Nathan  Trail,  Frank  Rahme,  all  of  company  G,  and 
Welsh,  company  E.  Among  the  wounded  were  Corporal  George  Rivers, 
company  I,  slightly,  and  Privates  Peter  Britton,  company  G,  severely;  J.  G. 
Hummell,  company  G,  severely;  Hugh  Riley,  company  I,  severely;  John 
Townley,  company  I,  severely;  Robert  Wilson  and  Charles  North,  company  F, 
both  slightly.” 

On  July  1,  1867,  a detachment  of  company  I and  company  E had  a fight 
at  Goose  Creek  Station.  This  place  had  also  been  raided  on  the  night  of 
April  30,  1867,  and  all  the  stock  run  off  and  two  mules  killed. 

Charles  Christy  was  employed  in  1867  to  scout  for  Indians  along  the 
Smoky  Hill,  by  Wm.  H.  Bush,  of  Pond  Creek,  and  J.  R.  Clark,  who  was  a 
stage  driver  from  Pond  Creek  to  Cheyenne.  He  testified  thirty  years  later  in 
the  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  suit  for  damages,  about  the  burning  of  Goose  Creek 
and  many  other  stations  in  1867,  and  described  defences  of  the  stations.  T. 
A.  Campbell,  U.  S.  express  messenger  from  Salina  to  Denver,  also  told  at  the 
same  trial,  about  the  attacks  on  Goose  Creek  Station,  Monument  Station,  and 
Carlisle  Station,  12  miles  west  of  Monument.  [See  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  v. 
U.  S.  et  al.,  Court  of  Claims,  pp.  44-53,  26,  27.] 

The  small  garrison  at  Fort  Wallace  was  augmented  on  July  12,  1867,  by 
the  arrival  of  Lieut.  Col.  George  Armstrong  Custer  and  companies  A,  D,  E,  H, 
K and  M of  the  Seventh  cavalry.  Companies  I and  G were  already  there. 
The  Seventh  cavalry  was  recruited  at  Fort  Riley  in  August,  1866.  It  was 
first  designated  as  the  Eighth  cavalry.  The  officers  of  the  new  regiment  were 
Andrew  J.  Smith,  colonel;  first  lieutenant  colonel,  George  A.  Custer;  senior 
major,  Alfred  Gibbs;  majors,  Wickliffe  Cooper  and  Joel  H.  Elliott;  captains, 
William  Thompson,  Frederick  W.  Benteen,  Myles  W.  Keogh,  Robert  M.  West, 
“Mike”  Sheridan,  Louis  McLane  Hamilton  and  Albert  Bamitz;  lieutenants, 
“Tom”  Custer,  W.  W.  Cooke,  J.  H.  Nowlan,  A.  E.  Smith,  “Tom”  Wier,  Owen 
Hale,  “Sam”  Robbins,  Myles  Moylan,  James  M.  Bell  and  Henry  Jackson.10 


10.  Rodenbough  and  Haskin’s  Army  of  the  United  States,  p.  251. 
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Rodenbough  says: 

“The  regiment  remained  in  Kansas  four  years  and  six  months,  and  during 
that  period  performed  every  kind  of  duty  that  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
trooper,  and  went  through  an  experience  scarcely  realizable  to  a young 
soldier  of  the  present  day.  Its  scouts,  marches  and  expeditions  extended  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  from  the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas 
to  the  Platte  river.  The  summer’s  sun  found  it  plodding  over  the  arid,  dusty 
plains  as  escort  to  commissioners,  surveyors,  and  what  not,  or  dashing  along 
in  eager  pursuit  on  a fresh.  Indian  trail,  and  dealing  vigorous  strokes  upon 
this  savage  enemy;  the  winter’s  snow  served  as  a winding  sheet  to  many  of 
its  gallant  dead.  The  theater  of  its  operations  was  the  scene  of  many  well- 
contested  conflicts  with  its  treacherous  foe.  Two  seasons  it  fought  the  un- 
seen but  virulent  enemy,  Asiatic  cholera.  It  subsisted  for  months  on  food 
unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  as  a consequence  scurvy  frequently  prevailed 
among  the  men,  weakening  them  to  such  a degree  as  to  invite  the  more  deadly 
disease,  cholera.”11 


General  Hancock’s  encampment  at  Fort  Harker,  Kan.,  April  2,  1867. 
(Sketch  by  Philip  D.  Fisher.) 


There  were  twelve  companies  of  the  Seventh  cavalry  in  the  Division  of  the 
Missouri,  which  included  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Dakota, 
Nebraska  and  New  Mexico.  There  were  also  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indian 
scouts  used  in  the  Division  of  the  Missouri.^ 

In  the  report  of  Lieut.  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  which  is  a part  of  the  Reports 
of  Major  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock  upon  Indian  Affairs,  is  the  following  statement: 

“General  Hancock,  in  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  has  organized  a 
special  force  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  mostly  of  the  Seventh  cavalry, 
(a  new  regiment)  and  some  infantry  drawn  from  the  inner  posts,  with  which 
he  will  proceed  in  person  to  the  country  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Kiowas,  below 
the  Arkansas,  and  will  there  confer  with  them,  to  ascertain  if  they  want  to 
fight,  in  which  case  he  will  indulge  them.  If,  however,  they  will  assure  him 
that  they  will  remain  at  peace,  subject  to  their  treaties  and  agents,  he  will 
not  disturb  them,  but  impress  on  them  the  imprudence  of  assuming  an 
insolent  manner  and  tone  wnen  they  visit  our  posts,  and  he  will  impress  on 
them  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  keep  their  hunting  parties  and  their  young 
warriors  off  our  mail  lines  and  travel.” 


11.  Rodenbough  andi  Haskin’s  Army  of  the  United  States,  p.  251. 

12.  Report  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War,  1866-’67,  serial  No.  1285,  pp.  5-19,  24. 
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Before  Custer  was  sent  to  Fort  Wallace  he  was  in  command  of  Fort  Riley, 
taking  command  there  October  18,  1866.  He  was  there  until  March  26,  1867, 
leaving  March  27  to  join  Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  in  his  expedition  from  Fort  Harker  against  the  Indians 


FORT  LARNED,  1867. 

View  by  T.  R.  Davis,  artist  with  Hancock’s  Expedition. 
{Harper’s  Weekly,  1867.) 


west  of  Fort  Larned.  Hancock  reached  Fort  Harker  April  1,  1867,  and  re- 
mained there  until  April  3,  when  the  command  moved  to  Fort  Larned  with 
about  two  thousand  men  of  the  following  organizations : Seventh  United  States 
cavalry,  Colonel  Custer;  Thirty -seventh  United  States  infantry,  Capt.  John 


Cheyenne  village  on  Pawnee  fork,  about  30  miles  west  of  Fort  Larned.  Burning  by 
order  of  General  Hancock,  April  19,  1867.  {Harper’s  Weekly,  1867.) 


Rziha;  Battery  B,  Fourth  United  States  artillery,  Captain  Parsons;  and  an 
engineer  corps  commanded  by  Lieut.  Micah  Brown.  Gen.  J.  W.  Davidson 
accompanied  the  expedition  as  inspector  general.  Wild  Bill  was  attached  as  a 
scout,  and  a number  of  Delaware  Indians  accompanied  the  command  in  the 
capacity  of  scouts,  guides,  hunters  and  interpreters.  The  troops  were  under 
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the  command  of  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith.13  They  arrived  at  Fort  Larned  April  7, 
Custer  arriving  two  days  later.  Col.  J.  H.  Leavenworth,  United  States  agent 
for  the  Comanches  and  Kiowas,  and  Col.  E.  W.  Wynkoop,  United  States 
agent  for  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes  and  Apaches  of  the  plains,  joined  General 
Hancock,  and  he  acceded  to  Wynkoop ’s  request  to  have  a council  with  the 
Indians  there.  Hancock’s  force  moved  on  April  13  to  a camp  twenty-one 
miles  west  of  Fort  Lamed,  where  on  the  14th  a conference  was  held  with  the 
Cheyennes,  Arapahoes  and  Kiowas.  The  understanding  was  that  the  Indians 
were  to  remain  in  their  villages  during  the  night,  but  it  was  reported  that  all 


Little  Raven,  Arapahoe,  at  Fort  Larned 
interview  with  General  Hancock.  (Harper’s 
Weekly,  1867.) 


Satanta,  or  Satanti,  Kiowa  chief,  who 
had  interview  or  council  with  General  Han- 
cock at  Fort  Larned.  ( Harper’s  Weekly, 

1867.) 


of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  were  saddling  up  to  leave  and  evidently  did  not 
intend  to  return.  General  Hancock  then  ordered  Colonel  Custer,  with  a 
portion  of  the  Seventh  cavalry,  to  surround  the  villages  and  if  practicable  to 
prevent  their  departure.14  This  village  was  thirty-one  and  a half  miles  west 
of  Fort  Larned.  It  was  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Pawnee  river,  where  the 
Indians  had  one  hundred  and  thirty  lodges  in  a grove.  The  village  was  de- 
serted and  on  April  15  Custer  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  This  pursuit 
lasted  several  days,  but  he  was  finally  compelled  to  give  it  up  on  account  of 
lack  of  forage  for  his  cavalry. 

After  General  Custer  left  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  General  Hancock,  on 
April  19,  1867,  ordered  Col.  A.  J.  Smith  to  destroy  the  deserted  Indian  village. 

13.  Harper’s  Weekly,  April  27,  1867,  p.  270. 

14.  Reports  of  Maj.  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock  upon  Indian  Affairs,  1867,  p.  22. 
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Then  General  Hancock  went  on  to  Fort  Dodge,  where  he  held  a council  on 
April  24  with  Kiowa  chiefs  Kicking  Bird,  Stumbling  Bear,  and  Atela. 

In  his  “Wild  Life  on  the  Plains,”  page  51,  Custer  said  of  his  pursuit  of  the 
Indians:  “In  addition  to  the  regularly  organized  companies  of  soldiers  which 
made  up  the  pursuing  column,  I had  with  me  a detachment  of  white  scouts 
or  plainsmen,  and  one  of  friendly  Indians,  the  latter  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Delawares.  . . . Among  the  white  scouts  were  numbered  some  of  the 
most  noted  of  their  class.  The  most  prominent  man  among  them  was  ‘Wild 
Bill.’  ” Edward  Guerrier  was  the  French-Indian  guide  and  interpreter  with 
Custer  at  this  time. 


Ten-e-au-coop,  or  “Kicking  Bird,”  Kiowa, 
in  council  April  24,  1867,  at  Fort  Dodge, 
with  General  Hancock.  ( Harper’s  Weekly , 
1867.) 


Set-im-ga-er,  or  “Stumbling  Bear.” 
( Har-per’s  Weekly,  1867.) 


On  the  6th  Custer  reached  the  Walnut,  after  a march  of  thirty-five  miles. 
He  came  to  the  Smoky  Hill  at  a point  thirteen  miles  west  of  Downer’s  Sta- 
tion on  the  16th,  reaching  that  station  on  the  17th.  On  the  18th  he  reached 
the  next  station  east,  Stormy  Hollow  Station,  where  the  stage  company’s  stock 
had  been  run  off.  On  the  18th  he  also  came  to  Lookout  Station,  about  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  old  site  of  Fort  Hays.  Here  his  men  found  the  bodies  of 
three  men  who  had  been  killed  on  April  16.  On  the  19th  Custer  reached  old 
Fort  Hays,  having  marched  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles  in  four  days. 

In  his  report  General  Hancock  says:  “I  also  gave  instructions  that  he 

[Colonel  Custer]  should  assume  command  of  the  Smoky  Hill  temporarily 
(not  restricting  his  movements  to  that  line,  however),  and  take  measures  for 
the  reestablishment  and  protection  of  the  mail  route.” 
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In  Mrs.  Custer’s  “Tenting  on  the  Plains,”  page  571,  is  the  following  letter 
from  Custer  telling  of  his  new  command: 

“Fort  Hays,  April  23,  1867. 

“Yesterday  two  couriers  came  from  headquarters,  bringing  with  them  an 
order  assigning  me  to  the  command  of  all  the  troops  and  posts  on  the  Smoky 
Hill  route.  My  command  extends  west  as  far  as  Denver,  and  north  and  south 
as  far  as  I choose  to  go.  I can  now  have  you  with  me  very  soon. 

“War  has  been  declared  against  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes;  but  you  need 
not  let  this  fact  give  you  any  unnecessary  trouble  or  anxiety,  as  I believe  the 
hostile  Indians  are  going  north,  beyond  the  limits  of  this  department.  The 
present  state  of  affairs  was  all  anticipated  when  I sent  you  General  Hancock’s 


Atela,  Kiowa  chief,  in  council  April  24, 
18G7,  at  Fort  Dodge  with  General  Hancock. 
{Harper’s  Weekly,  1867.) 


letter;  but,  with  the  hope  that  open  hostilities  might  be  averted,  I refrained 
from  referring  to  that.  However,  the  Indians,  by  their  late  cold-blooded  and 
heartless  massacres,  have  precipitated  a war  the  consequences  of  which  must 
rest  with  them.  Two  companies  of  the  Seventh  had  a fight  a few  days  since, 
near  Cimarron  crossing.  Six  Indians  were  killed.  We  had  two  men  killed 
and  an  infantry  officer  wounded.  I have  ordered  a line  of  couriers  to  be 
established  between  here  and  Fort  Harker,  consisting  of  six  noncommissioned 

officers,  so  that  we  can  have  a mail  three  times  a week,  and  but  about  ten 

hours  between  here  and  Harker.  This  post  is  not  a regular  mail  station,  and 
sometimes  our  mail  is  carried  on  to  Denver  and  back.  Our  couriers  will 
obviate  this  difficulty.” 

General  Hancock  arrived  at  Fort  Hays  on  May  3.  He  had  an  inspection 

made  of  each  post  visited.  He  reported  that  no  permanent  buildings  had 

been  erected  at  Fort  Hays  on  account  of  its  site  not  having  been  permanently 
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located,  and  that  it  would  probably  be  removed  to  a location  nearer  the  point 
where  the  Union  Pacific  railway  crossed  Big  creek.15 

This  old  site  was  at  the  mouth  of  north  fork,  Ellis  county,  about  fifteen 
miles  southeast  of  the  present  Hays.  The  flood  of  June  7,  1867,  destroyed  this 
post,  and  it  was  then  located  less  than  a mile  southeast  of  the  present  Hays. 
This  is  the  site  of  the  present  State  Experiment  Station,  and  two  stone  build- 
ings are  still  standing,  the  guardhouse  and  an  octagonal  building  known  as  the 
arsenal.  This  latter  is  now  used  as  the  home  for  the  caretaker  of  the  Country 
Club.  General  Hancock  instructed  Custer  to  move  to  the  Platte  in  pursuit  of 
the  Indians  as  soon  as  stores  and  forage  could  be  provided.  Custer  was  forced 


General  Custer’s  scouts  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  including  William  Comstock 
and  Ed  Guerrier.  (Harper’s  Weekly , 1867.) 


to  delay  his  scouting  until  grass  came  up.  Many  horses  died  for  want  of  grain. 
Thirteen  men  had  scurvy  due  to  lack  of  proper  food.  Before  leaving  Fort 
Hays,  Custer  moved  Mrs.  Custer’s  tent  to  the  higher  ground  of  Big  creek,  and 
thus  she  escaped  from  serious  damages  in  the  flood  of  June  7,  1867. 

On  June  1 Custer  left  Fort  Hays  for  Fort  McPherson,  Neb.,  accompanied  by 
William  Comstock,  a guide  who  spoke  Indian  languages,  and  also  by  Delaware 
Indians  as  guides  and  trailers,  and  by  Thomas  Kincaid  as  scout.  His  route 
at  this  time  was  by  way  of  Big  creek  to  a Saline  river  camp,  where  they 
found  an  Indian  burial  on  a scaffold;  from  there  to  Beaver  creek  and  to  the 
Republican  river;  then  on  to  Fort  McPherson,  where  they  received  supplies 


15.  General  Hancock’s  Report  on  Indian  Affairs,  1867,  p.  85.  Stanley:  My  Early 
Travels  and  Adventures  in  America  and  Asia,  vol.  1,  p.  84. 
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and  forage.  They  left  there  for  the  forks  of  the  Republican  near  the  present 
Benkelman,16  Nebraska,  seventy-five  miles  from  Wort  Wallace,  and  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Fort  Sedgwick,  in  Colorado.  Here  Custer  remained  several 
weeks  in  camp.  From  the  Forks,  Custer  received  weekly  supplies  from  Fort 
Wallace,  which  was  due  south.  His  party  was  attacked  many  times  en  route 
and  his  camp  was  virtually  in  a state  of  siege.  He  went  next  to  Fort  Sedgwick, 
from  which  point  Lieutenant  Kidder  and  his  party  had  been  sent  to  deliver 
dispatches  to  him.  Missing  Custer’s  trail,  Kidder  turned  south  from  the  forks 
of  the  Republican,  and  met  his  doom  on  the  Beaver  in  what  is  now  Sherman 
county,  July  1,  1867.  There  about  July  10  or  11  Custer’s  party  found  the 
massacred  Kidder  party  while  on  the  march  from  Fort  Sedgwick  to  Fort 
Wallace. 


Discovering  the  remains  of  Lieutenant  Kidder  and  ten  men  of  the  Seventh  U.  S. 
Cavalry.  Lieutenant  Lyman  Stockwell  Kidder  and  party  were  massacred  by  Indians 
July  1,  1867,  on  Beaver  creek.  Remains  found  by  General  Custer’s  party  about  July 
11,  1867.  ( Harper’s  Weekly,  1867.) 


When  Custer  found  that  he  had  missed  Kidder  and  his  party  his  anxiety 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  party  was  so  great  that  he  decided  to  return  immediately. 
Custer’s  advance  party  found,  on  Beaver  creek,  in  the  present  Sherman  county, 
the  decomposed  bodies  of  Lieutenant  Kidder  and  his  whole  party  of  nine  men 
of  company  M,  second  United  S'tates  cavalry,  and  his  Sioux  scout,  Red  Bead. 


16.  A trail  is  traced  on  the  map  of  Cheyenne  county,  in  Everts’  Atlas  of  Kansas,  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  road  used  by  the  military  in  1867.  It  started  from  Benkelman,  Neb., 
at  the  forks  of  the  Republican  river,  where  General  Custer  camped  in  June,  1867.  It  crossed 
mto  Cheyenne  county  in  section  1,  township  2,  range  38  west.  It  crossed  the  Jones  and 
Russell  stage  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  Republican  river ; thence  to  Marney  post  office 
on  section  12,  township  2,  range  38,  and  on  south  into  Sherman  county.  The  trail  is  not 
traced  through  Sherman  county,  but  Shermanville  would  be  directly  south,  shown  in  section 
21,  township  6,  range  38,  in  Shermanville  township.  Continuing  south  this  trail  ran  near 
i^dson,  on  the  Burlington  railroad.  Custer’s  trail  was  said  to  run  directly  north  from  Fort 
Wallace  to  the  Republican  river.  The  Fort  Wallace  Memorial  Association  states  on  its 
{ r cfen,°,,  membership,  that  the  site  of  the  Kidder  massacre  was  forty-seven  miles  north 
oi  fort  Wallace  and  twenty-three  miles  northeast  of  Goodland.  Their  map  marks  the  sit? 
near  the  Cheyenne  county  line  in  Sherman  township  of  Sherman  county,  Kansas. 
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Kidder,  barely  of  legal  age,  had  been  sent  from  Fort  Sedgwick  to  the  forks  of 
the  Republican,  where  Custer  was  in  camp,  with  dispatches  for  him.  Custer 
had  left  camp  in  the  meantime  for  Fort  Sedgwick.  Kidder,  missing  him,  had 
supposed  that  he  had  gone  to  Fort  Wallace,  and  started  on  to  find  him.  The 
Kidder  party  was  massacred  on  July  1,  1867.  The  bodies  had  been  scalped,' 
mutilated,  burned  and  pierced  with  arows.  None  could  be  identified  except 
the  Sioux  scout.  All  were  buried  in  one  grave  where  they  were  found. 

James  Albert  Hadley,  a member  of  Custer’s  party  who  found  Leutenant  Kid- 
der and  his  party,  wrote  the  story  of  the  massacre  which  was  published  in  the 
Farm  and  Home  Sentinel , Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  15,  1905.  He  said  Gen- 
eral Custer  left  the  forks  of  the  Republican,  marched  south  and  reached  the 
uplands,  where  a broad  trail  was  found,  fresh  with  pony  tracks.  On  the  open 
prairie  they  found  a swollen  white  horse.  They  next  came  to  a shallow  ravine, 
where  another  horse  and  the  body  of  one  soldier  was  found.  The  trail  then 
turned  to  the  left,  crossed  this  small  valley  to  a larger  one,  and  here  they 
found  Lieutenant  Kidder  had  camped  for  a night.  Next  the  Custer  party 
went  into  the  tall  grass  in  the  bottom  land,  one  mile  from  the  river,  where 
the  nine  men  of  the  Kidder  party  were  found.  All  the  bodies,  each  wrapped 
in  a separate  blanket,  were  buried  in  one  grave.  This  was  done  by  the  light 
of  a lantern,  and  none  of  the  dead  men  were  recognized.  Custer’s  party  arrived 
at  Fort  Wallace  the  night  of  the  following  day. 

According  to  Hadley,  it  was  in  February  of  1868  that  Judge  John  P.  Kidder, 
then  associate  justice  of  the  district  court  of  Dakota  territory,  visited  the 
Seventh  cavalry  headquarters  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  General  Custer  was  sent 
for  and  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  going  to  the  site  of  the  massacre.  Finding 
that  he  was  not  to  be  dissuaded,  General  Custer  and  five  other  officers  volun- 
teered to  go  with  him.  At  Fort  Wallace  they  were  provided  with  ambulances, 
wagons  and  saddle  horses,  and  a company  of  infantry  for  escort.  Snow  and 
bitter  cold  forced  them  to  stay  in  camp  for  two  days.  The  grave  was  opened 
and  the  body  of  Kidder  was  identified  by  the  teeth  and  the  neckband  of  a 
shirt  made  by  his  mother.  [There  is  no  evidence  that  General  Custer  went 
with  this  party  as  Hadley  stated.] 

The  late  F.  M.  Lockard  wrote  to  Secretary  Wm.  E.  Connelley  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  on  May  22,  1927,  the  following  information  as  to  the  location 
of  this  massacre : 

The  Kidder  massacre  occurred  where  the  old  Custer  road  crossed  the 
Beaver  in  Shermanville  township,  Sherman  county.  In  1922  there  was  or- 
ganized at  Wallace  a society  which  had  for  its  objective  the  preservation  of 
the  Fort  Wallace  cemetery  and  other  historic  things  connected  with  the  old 
fort.  They  rediscovered  the  spot  where  Kidder  was  killed. 

C.  H.  Carmack  was  an  ambulance  driver  at  Fort  Wallace  in  1867-1868. 
You  will  remember  that  Lieutenant  Kidder’s  father  came  out  seeking  the 
dead  body  of  his  son.  You  will  find  an  account  of  that  in  Custer’s  “Life  on 
the  Plains.”  When  the  elder  Kidder  reacher  Wallace  it  was  C.  H.  Carmack 
who  took  him  to  the  spot  where  his  son  was  buried,  and  it  was  C.  H.  Carmack 
who  rediscovered  the  spot  in  1922.  He  lives  at  Bird  City.  He  is  past  eighty. 
I have  written  him  twice,  but  get  no  reply.  Possibly  he  can’t  write.  I went 
to  Bird  City  to  see  him,  but  he  was  away  from  home,  so  I missed  him.  I 
hope  to  get  over  there  again  as  I am  sure  he  knows  things  worth  preserving. 

Custer’s  wagon  train  had  fought  Indians  near  Edson  in  this  county  only 
a few  days  before  Kidder’s  death,  and  they  camped  that  night  at  the  point 
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where  Kidder  was  killed.  See  “My  Life  on  the  Plains,”  page  65,  while  .the 
Kidder  murder  is  on  page  77. 

The  Custer  road  reached  the  Republican  where  the  town  of  Benkelman, 
Neb.,  now  stands.  I wish  you  could  meet  C.  H.  Carmack. 

Yours,  F.  M.  Lockard. 

The  Fort  Wallace  Memorial  Association  has  a map  which  marks  the  Custer 
trail  through  Cheyenne  and  Sherman  counties,  and  the  spot  where  Lieutenant 
Kidder  was  massacred. 

Near  Fort  Sedgwick  Custer  had  lost  forty  men  by  desertion,  who  took 
some  of  the  best  cavalry  horses.  Custer  ordered  pursuit  and  three  deserters 
were  wounded.  Six  others  were  captured  and  taken  into  Fort  Wallace  by 
Sergeant  Andrews.  These  were  confined  in  a deep  hole  in  the  parade  ground. 
The  hole  was  covered  with  logs  and  sod,  leaving  an  opening  in  the  middle 
where  a ladder  was  drawn  up  and  put  down  as  needed.  During  the  Indian 
attacks  later  these  prisoners  begged  for  a chance  to  fight.  Custer  said  that 
the  desertions  from  his  camp  near  Riverside  Station,  west  of  Fort  Sedgwick, 
were  the  result  of  bad  food  furnished  by  dishonest  contractors.  The  men 
forgot  there  was  an  Indian  war  and  were  tempted  by  high  wages  to  go  into 
the  mining  camps. 

Custer’s  party  arrived  at  Fort  Wallace  July  12,  1867.  His  force  was  com- 
posed of  companies  A,  D,  E,  F,  H,  K and  M.  Company  F was  already  there 
and  company  G was  escorting  the  surveying  party  of  W.  W.  Wright  to  Fort 
Lyon  and  New  Mexico.  This  large  force  of  the  Seventh  cavalry  camped  out- 
side the  post  in  tents.  It  is  said  that  Custer  was  quartered  in  an  old  sod 
house  with  walls  three  feet  thick,  near  the  mouth  of  Rose  creek.  The  fort 
was  in  command  of  Captain  Barnitz. 

The  garrison  was  exhausted  by  the  Indian  attacks  of  June,  and  the  men, 
having  been  poorly  nourished,  easily  succumbed  to  the  scourge  of  cholera. 
Deaths  occurred  every  day.  There  were  no  nurses,  no  hospitals,  and  few 
medical  supplies.  The  sick  were  taken  care  of  in  tents.  The  wife  of  an 
officer  died  in  a dugout. 

The  commanding  officer  had  reported  to  headquarters  that  the  bulk  of  the 
food  issued  to  his  men  consisted  of  rotten,  rancid,  mouldy  bacon,  and  hard 
bread  that  was  little  better.  Dishonest  contractors  sent  a poor  grade  of  food, 
and  inserted  flat  stones  to  increase  the  weight.  Reserve  commissary  stores 
were  nearly  gone.  They  had  been  laid  out  on  the  prairie  covered  only  with 
tarpaulin,  and  open  to  the  ravages  of  rats,  mice,  dust  and  high  wind.  A low 
wall  of  gunny  sacks  filled  with  sand  was  the  only  protection. 

There  was  no  assurance  of  more  supplies  at  any  time  soon  from  Fort 
Harker,  200  miles  away.  The  proposals  for  military  supplies  for  Fort  Wallace, 
June  26,  1867,  were  for  20,000  to  35,000  pounds — less  than  any  other  of  the 
six  forts  in  the  military  district.17 

Indian  raids  had  caused  the  stages  to  be  withdrawn;  no  mail  had  come  for 
some  time,  and  the  telegraph  had  not  yet  reached  Fort  Wallace.  The  work  of 
the  hay  camps  had  been  stopped  and  forage  was  scarce. 

Discouraged  by  this  state  of  affairs,  which  he  regarded  as  critical,  General 
Custer  personally  conducted  a march  to  Fort  Harker,  where  he  expected  to 
obtain  abundant  supplies.  He  was  also  anxious  to  find  Mrs.  Custer,  whom 


17.  Leavenworth  Conservative,  July  2,  1867. 
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he  had  expected  to  meet  at  Fort  Wallace.  He  feared  that  she,  too,  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  cholera  which  was  also  prevalent  at  Fort  Hays  and  Fort 
Harker.  Custer  was  accompanied  in  his  march  to  Fort  Harker  by  a hundred 
of  the  best  mounted  men  in  his  command,  under  command  of  Capt.  L.  M. 
Hamilton  and  two  lieutenants.  A small  detachment  of  this  party  was  at- 
tacked on  July  17,  about  five  miles  from  Downer’s  Station,  by  some  thirty 
Indians,  and  two  soldiers  were  killed.  They  were  buried  at  the  station. 

The  supplies  were  secured  at  Fort  Harker,  and  sent  back  to  Fort  Wallace 
without  any  delay.  Custer,  having  asked  and  secured  permission  from  his 
superior  officer,  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith,  went  on  to  Fort  Riley,  on  July  20,  where 
he  found  Mrs.  Custer  safe  and  well. 

He  was  arrested  on  charges  made  by  General  Hancock  on  July  28,  1867,  for 
absenting  himself  from  his  command  without  authority,  and  for  leaving  the 
regiment  in  command  of  a subordinate  officer.18  There  is  no  record  of 
Custer’s  return  to  Fort  Wallace  afterward.  To  a civilian  it  is  not  clear  why 
General  Hancock  issued  this  order  for  Colonel  Custer’s  arrest  for  using  his  own 
judgment  in  relieving  the  desperate  situation  at  Fort  Wallace.  On  April  15, 
he  had  put  Custer  in  command  of  the  Smoky  Hill,  “not  restricting  his  move- 
ments to  that  line.”  About  April  22,  he  assigned  Custer  to  the  command  of 
all  the  troops  and  posts  on  the  Smokey  Hill  route,  extending  to  Denver  and 
as  far  north  and  south  as  Custer  chose  to  go. 

In  the  Leavenworth  Conservative  of  August  31,  1867,  appears  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“Brevet  Major  General  Custer  has  been  ordered  to  Fort  Leavenworth  for 
trial.  It  is  reported  that  on  his  return  to  Fort  Wallace,  after  his  exhausting 
campaign  of  midsummer,  he  learned  that  cholera  was  raging  at  Fort  Harker, 
where  his  wife  was  staying  during  his  absence.  Of  course,  exaggerated  stories 
were  afloat,  although  the  truth  was  bad  enough,  and  Custer,  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  bear  the  suspense,  left  his  command  at  Wallace,  and  proceeded  to 
Harker  as  fast  as  horseflesh  would  bear  him. 

“The  charge  against  him  is  for  leaving  his  command  at  Wallace,  and  going 
to  Harker  without  leave.  We  presume  he  will  not  be  dealt  with  very  se- 
verely if  this  is  all  the  government  has  against  him. 

“The  court-martial  assembles  at  Fort  Leavenworth  September  15,  and 
will  consist  of  the  following  officers:  Bvt.  Maj.  Gens.  Hoffman,  Davidson 

and  Grierson;  Bvt.  Brig.  Gens.  Morgan  and  Callender;  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col. 
English;  Bvt.  Maj.  Asbury;  Bvt.  Maj.  Luford  [Buford?];  Capt.  Robert 
Chandler,  judge  advocate.”19 

The  Leavenworth  Conservative  of  November  27,  1867,  said: 

“The  late  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  G.  A.  Custer,  Lieutenant  Colonel  commanding 
the  Seventh  regiment,  United  States  cavalry,  has  been  deprived  of  his  rank 
and  pay  for  one  year,  by  sentence  of  a court-martial.  He  is  to  leave  Fort 
Leavenworth  to-day.” 

General  Custer  did  not  submit  to  his  sentence  without  public  remonstrance 
on  his  part.  He  wrote  “A  Complete  Defense,”  which  was  published  in  the 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register.  General  Custer  sent  a copy  of  this  to  the  Leaven- 
worth Conservative  to  be  used  if  they  saw  fit.  The  editor,  G.  T.  Anthony,  did 
not  publish  the  article.  According  to  the  Conservative,  the  gist  of  this  ar- 

18.  Junction  City  Union,  July  27,  Aug.  3,  1867. 

19.  Powell’s  “Officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.”  Hoffman,  Wm.,  p.  376;  Grier- 
son, Benj.  H.,  p.  342;  Davidson,  John  W.,  p.  373;  Morgan,  Michael  H.,  p.  491;  Callender, 
Franklin  D.,  p.  228;  Asbury,  Henry,  p.  167.  “Luford,”  evidently  a misprint  for  Bvt.  Maj. 
Napoleon  B.  Buford. 
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tide  was  that  the  conviction  did  not  rest  upon  the  charges  and  specifications 
upon  which  he  was  arraigned,  but  upon  the  composition  of  the  court,  which 
he  more  than  intimated  was  a packed  one,  at  the  instance  of  General  Han- 
cock, his  accuser.  In  the  article  he  said,  “Among  the  members  of  the  court, 
including  the  judge  advocate,  were  three  officers  of  General  Hancock’s  staff, 
one  of  whom  is  now  his  private  secretary.  One  of  these  staff  officers  at  least, 
had  a biased  opinion  against  me  and  had  prejudged  me  before  the  trial.” 

Of  this  sentence,  General  Grant,  as  the  final  reviewing  officer  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  which  sentenced  him,  said: 

“The  court  in  awarding  so  lenient  a sentence  for  the  offenses  of  which  the 
accused  is  found  guilty,  must  have  taken  into  consideration  his  previous  serv- 
ices,”^ 

An  editorial  in  the  Leavenworth  Conservative  of  January  19,  1868,  com- 
mented on  the  verdict  and  also  upon  General  Custer’s  defense.  It  added  that 
General  Custer  had  been  given  unusual  promotions  through  political  influence, 
and  had  a “dash”  that  made  him  popular.  It  regretted  his  military  disgrace 
and  also  his  public  denouncement  of  the  court-martial. 

This  court-martial  was  not  the  end  of  General  Custer’s  troubles.  A war- 
rant was  issued  January  3,  1868,  from  Judge  Adams’  court,  Leavenworth,  for 
arrest  of  General  Custer  and  Lieut.  W.  W.  Cook,  Seventh  Cavalry,  on 
charge  of  murder  of  Charles  Johnson,  shot  by  Cook  under  orders  of  General 
Custer,  near  Fort  Sedgwick,  July  7,  1867.  The  trial  held  January  8,  1868, 
brought  out  the  fact  that  Charles  Johnson,  private  in  company  K,  was  shot 
in  Colorado  on  July  7,  1867.  He  died  at  a camp  three-fourths  mile  south- 
west of  Fort  Wallace  some  days  later,  and  was  buried  in  the  post  cemetery. 
On  July  7,  six  of  Custer’s  men  deserted  his  camp  in  Colorado.  Two  armed 
parties  were  sent  out  for  the  deserters.  Capt.  R.  M.  West,  company  K,  testi- 
fied that  Johnson  was  one  of  the  men  brought  back  in  a wagon,  shot  in  the 
head.  West  had  secured  medical  services  of  Doctor  Turner  after  the  end  of 
the  first  day’s  march  toward  Fort  Wallace.  Lieutenant  Cook,  company  K, 
was  the  head  of  the  party  which  captured  Johnson.  He  testified  he  did  not 
hear  Custer  say  to  bring  in  none  alive,  as  was  charged. 

Johnson  was  considered  a desperate  man  who  would  fight  arrest.  Other 
deserters  were  Barny  Toliver,  one  Allberger,  and  Willis  Clement,  who  said 
that  Lieutenant  Cook  shot  Johnson  with  a pistol.  He  was  attended  by  the 
post  surgeon  and  hospital  steward.  David  B.  Moore,  sergeant  of  company  E, 
testified  that  Custer  ordered  wagons  sent  for  the  wounded. 

Judge  Adams  rendered  a verdict  on  January  18,  1868,  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendants. An  editorial  in  the  Leavenworth  Conservative  of  January  9,  1868, 
stated  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  Custer  had  exceeded  military  usage 
in  the  case.21 

We  return  now  to  the  affairs  at  Fort  Wallace  in  June,  1867.  General  Han- 
cock, on  his  inspection  of  the  Smoky  Hill  condition,  arrived  with  his  staff  at 
the  fort,  Sunday  morning,  June  16,  1867.  He  was  accompanied  by  a Civil  War 
veteran,  Major  A.  R.  Calhoun,  the  correspondent  and  photographer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  who  witnessed  and  described  the  Indian  attacks  at  the  fort 
during  the  following  weeks.  The  general  had  left  the  most  of  his  military 


20.  Leavenworth  Conservative,  Jan.  19,  1868. 

21.  Leavenworth  Conservative,  Jan.  4,  9,  10,  19,  1868. 
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escort  at  the  stage  stations,  but  he  was  escorted  to  the  camp  by  Capt.  Alfred 
Barnitz  and  a detail  of  the  Seventh  cavalry. 

The  Hancock  party  camped  on  the  night  of  the  15th  about  fourteen  miles 
northeast  of  the  fort,  somewhere  near  Sheridan.  Their  first  glimpse  of  the 
fort  was  of  white  tents  and  the  low  red  buildings  of  the  soldier’s  quarters. 
The  camp  was  moved  on  Sunday  morning  to  about  six  hundred  yards  from 
the  post.  Here  they  were  officially  greeted  by  Capt.  Myles  W.  Keogh,  Adj. 
Owen  Hale,  Lieut.  James  M.  Bell,  of  the  Seventh  cavalry,  and  Lieut.  Fred  H. 
Beecher,  then  post  adjutant. 

General  Hancock  left  for  Denver  the  21st  of  June  before  the  battle.  He 
was  escorted  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  cavalrymen  and  teamsters,  and  left 
Captain  Barnitz  in  command  of  the  post.  There  were  left  only  about  fifty 
soldiers  and  fifty  civilians,  besides  W.  H.  Greenwood’s  surveying  party.  Major 
Calhoun  had  remained  with  the  Wright  party.  General  Hancock  returned  to 
Fort  Wallace  on  July  5,  to  Fort  Hays  July  9,  to  Fort  Harker  July  12,  and  to 
Fort  Leavenworth  July  15.  He  reported  to  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  that  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  hostile  Indians  were  be- 
tween the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers. 

W.  H.  Greenwood,  chief  locating  engineer  for  the  Union  Pacific  railroad, 
eastern  division,  had  finished  his  survey  of  the  road  to  about  Sheridan.  He 
had  twenty  engineers  and  an  escort  of  twenty-five  colored  troops,  who  helped 
to  guard  and  picket  the  post.  Their  ultimate  destination  was  Denver,  to  which 
they  were  surveying  a branch  line.  His  party  had  been  attacked  near  Monu- 
ment Station  on  May  13,  1867,  by  Indians  who  fought  four  hours  for  posses- 
sion of  the  post.  Two  Indians  were  killed  and  stock  stolen.  While  waiting 
at  Fort  Wallace  for  an  escort  promised  by  General  Hancock,  the  Greenwood 
party  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  reservation  on  Saturday,  June  21, 
1867.  On  this  day  about  four  hundred  Indians  attacked  the  post.22  Mrs. 
Custer  in  “Tenting  on  the  Plains,”  p.  387,  says: 

“The  post  had  been  so  short  of  men  that  a dozen  Negro  soldiers,  who  had 
come  with  their  wagon  from  an  outpost  for  supplies,  were  placed  near  the 
garrison  on  picket  duty.  While  the  fight  was  going  on,  the  two  officers  in 
command  found  themselves  near  each  other  on  the  skirmish  line,  and  ob- 
served a wagon  with  four  mules  tearing  out  to  the  line  of  battle.  It  was  filled 
with  Negroes,  standing  up,  all  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  Indians.  The 
driver  lashed  the  mules  with  his  blacksnake,  and  roared  at  them  as  they 
ran.  When  the  skirmish  line  was  reached,  the  colored  men  leaped  out  and 
began  firing  again.  No  one  had  ordered  them  to  leave  their  picket  station, 
but  they  were  determined  that  no  soldiering  should  be  carried  on  in  which 
their  valor  was  not  proved.” 

General  Hancock  was  assigned  by  official  order  of  President  A.  Johnson, 
of  August  26,  1867,  to  the  command  of  the  fifth  military  district  and  the 
military  department  composed  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  headquarters  were 
at  New  Orleans.  Major  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  was  assigned  in  the  same  order 
to  command  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.23  General  Hancock  was  called  at  army  posts  in  western  Kansas 
“Hancock,  the  superb.”  He  was  very  dignified  and  was  never  seen  without 
immaculate  uniform  and  white  collar  and  cuffs.  He  was  easily  disturbed  by 


22.  Bell’s  New  Tracks  in  North  America,  pp.  50-55,  67. 

23.  Leavenworth  Conservative,  August  20,  1867. 
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any  seeming  slight.  This  is  shown  by  his  biographers,  who  referred  to  Lieuten- 
ant Hancock’s  controversy  with  Col.  E.  V.  Sumner  in  1855,  on  being  out- 
ranked in  quarters  at  Jefferson  Barracks.24  A similar  instance  occurred  at 
Eort  Leavenworth  in  1857. 

W.  E.  Connelley,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  in  an 
article  in  the  Topeka  State  Journal  of  October  29,  1927,  made  the  following 
statement : 

“During  all  the  campaign  he  [Hancock]  did  not  obtain  a particle  of  insight 
into  the  Indian  character.  It  was  his  idea  that  a display  of  force,  backed  by 
artillery,  would  so  terrorize  the  Indians  that  they  would  submit  to  any  terms 
he  might  dictate.  But  the  Indians  outmaneuvered  him  and  rendered  his 
campaign  fruitless.” 

Of  Custer  Mr.  Connelley  said: 

“Fort  Wallace  had  been  attacked  frequently  by  the  Indians  during  the 
summer.  General  Custer  returned  to  that  post  from  Fort  Sedgwick  and  found 
it  in  a miserable  condition.  Supplies  were  almost  exhausted  and  soldiers 
were  dying  of  cholera.  Custer  went  with  the  train  to  Fort  Harker  to  secure 
supplies,  and  was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  General  Hancock  and  court- 
martialed  because  the  Hancock  war  had  been  a failure.  Custer  was  the  only 
man  who  did  any  fighting  and  made  any  attempt  to  carry  out  the  plans  of 
the  War  Department,  but  nevertheless  he  was  convicted  and  suspended  from 
duty  for  one  year.” 

Upon  request  of  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  General  Custer  was  restored  to  rank 
August  1,  1868.  He  arrived  on  September  30  at  Fort  Hays,  where  General 
Sheridan  had  his  temporary  headquarters,  and  joined  his  regiment  October  7. 
Custer  took  the  leading  part  in  the  decisive  campaign  of  November,  1868,  to 
March,  1869,  waged  against  the  Cheyennes  and  other  tribes  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  He  had  a spectacular  victory  November  27,  1868,  on  the  Washita 
Tiver  near  the  Antelope  Hills.  Black  Kettle  was  killed,  and  his  band  was 
annihilated.  Two  white  captives  were  recovered,  the  Indian  village  was 
destroyed,  and  the  chiefs,  squaws  and  children  brought  to  Fort  Hays  as 
hostages. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Washita  Capt.  Louis  McClane  Hamilton  was  killed. 
Capt.  Alfred  Barnitz  was  severely  injured  but  recovered.  The  service  of 
each  has  been  mentioned  before. 

The  Seventh  cavalry  was  assigned  to  locations  north  and  west  of  Kansas  in 
1871.  On  June  25,  1876,  General  Custer  and  his  whole  party  were  massacred 
on  the  Little  Big  Horn,  in  Montana.  Col.  Myles  W.  Keogh,  who  had  been 
at  Fort  Wallace,  was  among  the  slain.  The  men  were  buried  where  they  fell, 
but  Custer’s  body  was  exhumed  and  taken  to  West  Point  in  1877.25 

Three  monuments  commemorate  the  bravery  of  the  Seventh  cavalry.  One, 
■erected  by  the  government,  marks  the  battlefield;  another  was  erected  at 
Fort  Riley  by  members  of  the  Seventh  and  the  medical  department  there; 
and  the  last  is  on  the  Washita  battlefield.  It  was  erected  by  Lieut.  Hugh  L. 
Scott,  of  the  Seventh  cavalry. 

Returning  to  events  at  Fort  Wallace  after  General  Custer  left,  companies 

24.  Reminiscences  of  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  b,y  his  wife,  pp.  21-25. 

25.  Report  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War,  1867-’68,  serial  No.  1324,  p.  35;  Custer’s  Wild 
Life  on  the  Plains,  pp.  171,  192-324;  Cullum’s  Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers  and 
Graduates  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy;  vol.  3,  p.  304;  Rodenbough  and 
Haskin’s  Army  of  the  United  States,  p.  259. 
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A,  D,  E,  F,  H,  I,  K and  M of  the  Seventh  cavalry  were  reported  there  on 
July  31,  1867.  Company  G soon  returned  from  escort  duty  to  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado.  These  companies  had  all  left  before  October  1,  except  com- 
panies F and  I.  The  post  was  then  in  command  of  Col.  H.  C.  Bankhead, 
Fifth  infantry.  The  garrison  was  composed  of  companies  B,  H and  K,  Fifth 
infantry;  companies  F and  I,  Seventh  cavalry;  company  E,  Third  infantry, 


Indian  Peace  Council,  at  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  with  Kiowas  ^nd  Comanches.  Treaty 
of  October  21,  1867.  ( Harper’s  Weekly,  1867.) 


and  company  D of  the  Thirty-seventh  infantry.  On  the  7th  and  8th  of 
August,  Lieut.  Owen  Hale,  of  the  Seventh  cavalry,  had  skirmishes  with  Indians 
at  the  camp  near  Fort  Wallace,  in  which  companies  A and  M took  part.26 

Part  of  the  Seventh  cavalry  was  under  marching  orders  for  Fort  Hays  in 
September,  as  reported  by  Lieut.  D.  W.  Wallingford  to  Governor  S.  J.  Crawford, 
in  a letter  dated  September  9,  1867,  from  Fort  Wallace.  “The  grasshoppers 


Indian  lodges  at  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  scene  of  Peace  Council.  Treaties  made 
October  21,  1867,  with  Kiowas,  Comanches  and  Apaches;  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  on 
October  28.  ( Harper’s  Weekly,  1867.) 


here  might  be  measured  by  the  cart  load.  The  heavens  are  filled  with  them 
and  the  earth  covered  with  them.  In  fact  we  have  them  to  eat  for  dinner 
and  supper.  At  breakfast  they  are  too  stiff  to  get  into  our  food,  for  we 
have  breakfast  very  early,  so  it  is  one  meal  that  is  not  flavored  with  them. 
Lucky  they  came  late,  or  they  would  have  eaten  up  every  green  sprig  of 
grass.  They  are  so  numerous,  some  places  one  inch  thick  on  the  ground.” 
Lieutenant  Wallingford  was  stationed  at  “Smoky,”  Trego  county,  probably 


26.  Report  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War,  1867-’68,  serial  No.  1324,  pp.  40,  47,  436,  440, 
441. 
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on  the  Smoky  river,  in  1870,  in  charge  of  a detail  of  ten  scouts,  four  wagon 
masters  and  twenty-five  teamsters,  when  the  census  of  July  11,  1870,  was  taken. 
This  indicated  that  the  Smoky  Hill  line  still  needed  military  protection.27 

The  United  States  peace  commissioners  and  military  officers  held  a confer- 
ence at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  August,  which  resulted  in  a call  for  an  assemblage 
of  the  plains  Indians  in  council  in  October.  By  treaties  of  October  21  and  28, 
1867,  on  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Cheyennes  and 
Apaches  agreed  to  withdraw  all  opposition  to  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad.  On  April  29,  1868,  the  Sioux,  Brule,  Ogallala,  Arapahoe  and  other 
northern  tribes  made  the  same  agreement  at  Fort  Laramie.  The  Indians  did 
not  keep  their  agreement  very  long.  On  May  8,  1868,  about  twelve  of  them, 
while  on  their  way  east,  attacked  the  Union  Pacific  construction  train,  seven- 
teen miles  west  of  Coyote,  which  was  the  end  of  the  passenger  travel  at  that 
time.  They  burned  three  cars,  tore  down  the  telegraph  poles,  and  stretched 
wires  across  the  tracks  to  capture  the  engine.  On  May  26  the  Cheyennes 
attacked  the  construction  camp  of  Giddings  and  Kessee,  less  than  two  miles 
west  of  Coyote,  shot  Herbert  Bray  and  ran  off  eleven  mules.  At  Henshaw 
station,  just  east  of  Pond  Creek  station,  one  man  was  reported  killed.  D.  P. 
Powers  had  sixteen  mules  run  off  from  his  hay  camp,  which  supplied  the  post. 
Scout  Comstock  reported  that  the  Sioux  were  only  four  miles  west  of  Big 
Timbers. 

Pond  Creek  station  was  described  at  this  time  as  two  and  one-half  miles 
west  of  Fort  Wallace.  There  a stone  hospital  had  been  finished.  Mr.  Nichols 
had  a five-acre  vegetable  garden  opposite  the  station,  and  John  Robinson  also 
had  a garden  on  the  creek.  The  demand  at  the  post  for  their  products  always 
exceeded  the  supply.  A Mr.  McClure  had  a stone  store  building,  and  the  new 
wagon  road  to  Fort  Lyon  met  the  Denver  road  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
his  store.28 

On  March  2,  1868,  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  resumed  command  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. In  May  he  went  on  a tour  of  inspection  to  Fort  Wallace  with  Bvt.  Col. 
George  A.  Forsyth,  assistant  inspector  general,  and  Lieut.  Fred  H.  Beecher. 
Lieutenant  Beecher  returned  with  them  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  General  Sheri- 
dan went  again  to  Fort  Wallace  and  Pond  Creek  station,  after  he  had  left  Fort 
Leavenworth  for  Denver  on  July  18,  1868.  He  was  accompanied  by  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant  and  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman.  They  arrived  in  Denver  on  the  21st.  At  this 
time  the  Secretary  of  War  reported  that  eighty-five  officers  and  two  thousand 
and  sixteen  privates  were  stationed  along  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  Monu- 
ment was  the  end  of  the  passenger  service  on  June  14,  stages  being  taken 
there  for  Denver.  The  new  town  had  a population  of  three  hundred,  and  was 
named  for  the  old  stage  station  south  of  it.29 

In  1868  General  Sheridan  appointed  Lieut.  Fred  H.  Beecher,  who  had  been 
at  Fort  Wallace  for  a year  or  more,  to  direct  the  movements  of  William 
Comstock,  Abner  Sharp  Grover  and  Richard  Parr,  as  mediators,  scouts  and 
guides.  Parr  was  to  serve  on  the  Arkansas  river  and  the  country  south,  with 

27.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Governor’s  Correspondence;  Census, 
1870,  Trego,  Sumner  and  other  counties. 

28.  Junction  City  Union,  May  16,  June  3,  1868. 

29.  Leavenworth  Conservative,  May  14,  17  and  27,  1868;  Junction  City  Union,  June  3, 
27,  July  25,  1868. 
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the  Kiowas  and  Comanches.  Comstock  and  Grover  were  to  serve  north  and 
west  of  Fort  Wallace,  and  on  the  Pawnee  and  Walnut,  among  the  Cheyennes. 
Lieutenant  Beecher  kept  up  communications  with  the  three,  and  reported  to 
General  Sheridan  from  Fort  Wallace,  Fort  Dodge  and  Fort  Larned.  Early  in 
August  Lieutenant  Beecher  and  the  scouts  were  on  Walnut  creek.  Lieutenant 
Beecher  then  sent  Comstock  and  Grover  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Solomon  to 
the  Cheyenne  camp.  They  reached  Black  Kettle’s  camp,  and  upon  leaving  it 
were  followed  by  Indians.  The  Indians  professed  friendship,  but  shot  them 
in  the  back.  Comstock  was  killed,  but  Grover  managed  to  reach  Fort  Wal- 
lace. Colonel  Bankhead  sent  a detachment  back  for  Comstock’s  body,  and  he 
was  buried  in  the  post  cemetery.  He  had  been  shot,  scalped  and  riddled  with 
arrows.  The  scene  of  this  affair  is  said  to  be  “Big  Springs  station  in  western 
Kansas.”  This  location  has  not  been  identified,  unless  it  was  Big  Indian 
Springs  in  Sherman  county,  into  which  the  headwaters  of  the  Solomon  came. 
Wheeler  says  “the  Cheyenne  camp  up  the  Solomon  was  about  fifty  miles  from 
the  fort.”  The  date  of  the  shooting  has  been  variously  stated  as  from  August 
16  to  the  19th,  and  also  as  late  as  the  27th,  but  the  latter  date  is  obviously 
an  error.30 

General  Sheridan  wired  Governor  Crawford  from  Fort  Harker,  August  21, 
1868,  that  “The  Indians  committing  the  depredations  on  the  Solomon  and 
Saline  were  a war  party  of  Cheyennes  and  twenty  Sioux  and  four  Arapahoes. 
Since  that  time  two  of  my  scouts  have  been  killed  and  one  wounded,  and 
to-day  they  have  attacked  the  wood  parties  at  Fort  Wallace.  I will  at  once 
order  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes  and  Kiowas  out  of  your  state  and  into  their 
reservations  and  will  compel  them  to  go  by  force.  We  will  not  cease  our 
efforts  until  the  perpetrators  of  the  Solomon  massacre  are  delivered  up  for 
punishment.  It  may  take  until  the  cold  weather  to  catch  them,  but  we  will 
not  cease  until  it  is  accomplished. — P.  H.  Sheridan,  Major  General .”31 

William  Comstock,  said  to  be  part  Cheyenne,  was  post  guide  and  interpreter 
for  Fort  Wallace  from  1866  to  1868,  except  when  in  the  Hancock  and  Custer 
movements  in  1867.  He  was  the  first  owner  of  the  Rose  Creek  ranch,  south 
of  Eagle  Creek  Station,  now  Sharon  Springs,  and  about  eight  miles  west  of 
Fort  Wallace.  This  ranch  furnished  the  hay  for  the  post  at  $20  to  $25  per 
ton,  200  to  300  tons  being  furnished  a year.  These  were  the  only  hay  meadows 
in  that  vicinity,  and  probably  the  ones  called  Fitch’s  Meadows  in  1865.  The 
wood  was  mostly  supplied  from  the  cottonwood  grove  at  Big  Timbers. 

In  late  1867  or  early  January,  1868,  Comstock  killed  a contractor  named 
Wyatt  on  the  porch  of  the  sutler’s  store  at  the  fort.  Wyatt  was  killed  for 
refusing  to  pay  a just  debt,  and  for  boasting  about  his  work  with  Quantrill 
in  the  Lawrence  raid.  Comstock  was  tried  for  this  act  in  the  justice’s  court  at 
Hays  City,  and  he  pleaded  guilty.  Thereupon  Judge  M.  S.  Joyce  rendered  a 
verdict  alleged  to  be  as  below:  “Ye  are  a damned  fool  for  tellin’  it.  I 

discharge  ye  for  want  of  ividence.” 

Frank  Dixon  was  the  next  owner  of  the  Rose  Creek  ranch  and  was  followed 
by  Abner  Sharp  Grover,  both  of  whom  died  violent  deaths  there.  They  were 
buried  in  the  post  cemetery.  Grover  was  post  interpreter  and  scout  at  the 

30.  Custer’s  Wild  Life  on  the  Plains,  p.  135 ; Lawrence  Tribune,  Aug.  20,  1868 ; Leav- 
enworth Conservative , Aug.  21,  1868;  Harper’s  Weekly,  Sept.  19,  1868,  p.  606. 

31.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Governor’s  Correspondence,  1864-’68. 
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fort,  and  had  a Cheyenne  wife.  He  was  shot  while  unarmed  during  a quarrel 
at  Pond  Creek.  Dixon  was  killed  by  the  justice  of  the  peace,  John  Whiteford, 
for  attempting  to  ride  a broncho  into  Whiteford’s  jewelry  store.  Homer 
W.  Wheeler,  who  came  to  the  fort  in  1868,  was  post  sutler  in  1870  and  was 
then  owner  of  the  Rose  Creek  ranch.  There  he  had  about  600  cattle  and 
doubtless  furnished  meat  to  the  post.  He  was  the  seventh  man  to  own  the 
ranch.32 

John  Whiteford  was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace  of  Wallace  county,  and 
administered  the  law  with  an  old  Enfield  rifle.  The  census  of  the  county  had 
been  taken  and  sworn  to  on  April  17,  1868,  as  having  a population  of  609,  in- 
cluding the  military.  Governor  S.  J.  Crawford  issued  a proclamation  for 
organization  on  August  25,  1868,  declaring  the  temporary  county  seat  at 
Pond  City.  He  commissioned  John  Whiteford  as  justice  of  the  peace,  Wel- 
come Hughes  as  special  county  clerk,  and  Richard  Blake,  Richard  F.  McClure 
and  V.  L.  Todd  as  special  county  commissioners.  Pond  City  was  the  same  place 
as  Pond  Creek  Station,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  present  Wallace,  and  it 
expected  to  have  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  station  there.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  post,  the  site  was  located  on  a comer  of  the  reservation.  A charter  for 
Pond  City  Land  and  Town  Company  wras  applied  for  January  22,  1869,  the 
incorporators  being  John  Whiteford,  Richard  McClure,  W.  H.  Bush,  Harrison 
Nicolls  and  Charles  H.  Fee.  The  city  limits  joined  the  reservation  on  the 
west.  All  of  the  above  men  lived  at  Pond  City.33 

On  August  21,  1868,  John  Whiteford  wrote  from  Pond  Creek  to  Governor 
Crawford  that  Indians  had  attacked  Comstock’s  farm;  also  Drisco’s  farm 
near  Pond  City,  where  they  had  killed  a farm  hand.  Mrs.  Drisco  was  alone 
and  ill,  but  she  got  out  of  bed  and  dressed  in  her  husband’s  clothes.  She  fired 
from  under  her  bed  as  the  Indians  entered  her  door,  driving  them  off  into 
the  yard,  where  Drisco  and  another  farm  hand  fought  them  from  a fortified 
position.  The  Indians  retreated  to  a hill  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  three 
escaped  to  Pond  City,  Mrs.  Drisco  with  bare  and  lacerated  feet,  but  they  lost 
all  the  stock  on  their  farm.  The  Indians  had  also  attacked  a hay  camp 
at  Pond  Creek,  August  20,  and  driven  off  oxen  and  mules.  The  people  at 
the  hay  camp  rushed  into  Pond  City,  where  four  forts  were  quickly  thrown  up. 

On  August  27  Whiteford  again  wrote  to  the  governor  about  the  dire  situa- 
tion at  Pond  Creek,  stating  that  they  were  hemmed  in  and  had  no  wood  and 
no  hay.  The  women  and  children,  terror  stricken,  had  resorted  to  the  stone 
buildings  in  town  for  protection.  There  were  plenty  of  men  to  fight,  but 
they  had  no  horses  or  arms.  The  Indians  were  well  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition  by  the  government. 

Whiteford  recommended  that  W.  W.  Jones,  the  wood  contractor  who  had 
a camp  near  Fort  Wallace,  be  commissioned  as  captain  of  a volunteer  com- 
pany of  one  hundred  men,  twenty  of  whom  could  provide  their  own  outfit. 
All  were  willing  to  serve  without  pay,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  their  com- 
rades, Johnny  McNeil,  Pat  Maloy  and  Isaac  Burwick.  A party  of  Indians 
Fad  pretended  friendship  for  these  men,  had  taken  their  food  and  drink,  and 
then  shot  them.  Jones  was  returning  to  his  camp  just  after  this  murder, 

32.  Wheeler’s  Frontier  Trail,  pp.  23-29;  45,  50;  Leavenworth  Conservative.  Jan.  17, 
21,  24,  1868. 

33.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Secretary  of  State  Corporations,  vol.  2, 
p.  30 ; Commission  stub  book,  Sec’y  of  State,  1868. 
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and  met  the  Indians.  He  shot  one  and  then  retreated  to  the  brush,  from 
which  he  shot  two  more,  and  received  wounds  himself.  Single-handed,  armed 
with  a pistol  and  a rifle,  he  fought  off  the  Indians  until  he  reached  his  main 
camp  on  Chalk  creek.  Whiteford  stated,  also,  that  one  McGinnis  and  an- 
other man  were  killed  at  Big  Timbers,  the  last  station  in  Wallace  county. 

W.  W.  Jones  wrote  letters  to  the  Junction  City  Union  about  this  fight  with 
the  Indians  at  his  wood  camp  on  Butte  creek,  southeast  of  Fort  Wallace.  He 
stated  that  he  killed  three  Indians,  wounded  others  and  was  himself  slightly 
wounded  four  times. 

Again  Whiteford  reported  to  the  Junction  City  Union  that  on  the  night 
of  September  7,  Indians  had  captured  sixty-five  head  of  horses  from  the  hay 
camp  of  D.  P.  Powers  & Newman,  twelve  miles  north  of  the  fort,  and  one 
Indian  was  killed.  Cavalry  scouted  for  twelve  miles  around  his  camp  next 
day,  but  found  no  Indians.  The  small  hay  and  wood  camps  were  now 
abandoned  and  Pond  City  was  full  of  their  men.  He  said  that  Captain  Beecher 
had  just  organized  a company  of  scouts,  which  was  waiting  for  their  mount- 
ing. 

On  September  8 two  hay  teamsters,  Ed.  Carson  and  A.  Gardner,  were 
killed  and  scalped,  two  miles  east  of  Sheridan.  On  this  day  the  Indians  ap- 
peared two  miles  from  the  post.  September  9 and  19,  stages  were  attacked 
between  Fort  Wallace  and  Sheridan.  In  all,  six  men  were  killed  within  a 
few  weeks,  and  their  bodies  were  buried  in  the  post  cemetery. 

W.  W.  Jones  wrote  to  Governor  Crawford  from  Pond  Creek  City  Sep- 
tember 2,  1868,  asking  permission  to  raise  a company  of  experienced  plains- 
men to  fight  the  Indians.  The  men  would  all  volunteer  without  pay,  but 
asked  for  the  best  class  of  arms,  ammunition  and  provisions.  Jones  said 
his  motto  was  to  use  every  practical  means  to  get  rid  of  the  Indians;  to  kill, 
burn,  and  destroy  everything  belonging  to  them  except  what  might  be  used 
by  men  of  his  company. 

D.  B.  Powers  wrote  from  Fort  Wallace,  September  25,  1868,  to  Governor 
Crawford,  applying  for  a commission  to  raise  a company  of  “independent 
scouts”  to  fight  the  Indians.  He  asked  only  for  arms,  ammunition,  horses, 
saddles,  and  equipment.  To  keep  whatever  might  be  captured  from  the 
Indians  would  be  all  the  reward  the  men  would  ask.  A great  deal  of  stock 
had  been  stolen  by  them.  Powers  reported  a loss  of  nearly  one  hundred  head 
of  mules.34  35 

On  September  15,  1868,  a battle  occurred  on  the  Big  Sandy  in  Cheyenne 
county,  Colorado,  between  about  one  hundred  Indians  and  company  I,  Tenth 
cavalry,  colored  men.  Capt.  George  W.  Graham  and  Lieut.  Silas  Pepoon 
were  at  the  head  of  this  new  troop,  which  was  organized  August  15,  1868. 
Gen.  Benj.  H.  Grierson,  commander  of  the  Tenth,  with  eight  companies, 
A to  H.  had  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  early  1866.  In  1867 
these  were  used  at  western  posts  and  on  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  to  protect  the 
railroad  and  the  settlements  in  the  surrounding  country.  Trains  of  covered 

34.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  adjutant  general’s  correspondence,  1868, 
accession  No.  13 ; governor’s  correspondence,  1868,  accession  No.  519,  525 ; Junction  City 
Union,  Aug.  29,  Sept.  2 and  12,  1868;  Lawrence  Tribune,  Sept.  11,  1868;  Topeka  Leader , 
Sept.  10,  1868. 

35.  The  dates  of  Indian  depredations  as  given  in  Custer’s  Wild  Life  on  the  Plains, 
p.  121,  vary  from  the  dates  given  here,  but  he  has  evidently  given  the  date  it  was  officially 
reported  rather  than  the  date  the  depredation  occurred. 
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wagons,  driven  by  “pilgrim's  of  the  plains,”  still  needed  the  protection  of  the 
military.  Captain  Graham  was  ordered  to  guard  the  stage  line  from  the  end 
of  the  Union  Pacific  tracks  to  Denver.  In  the  engagement  of  September  15, 
1868,  eleven  Indians  were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  One  trooper  was 
wounded  and  ten  cavalry  horses  were  killed  or  captured.  Captain  Graham 
was  bre vetted  major  for  his  gallant  service  in  this  action,  but  he  fell  into 
dissolute  ways  and  was  cashiered  on  August  6,  1870. 36 

September  17,  1868,  the  battle  of  the  Arickaree  began  and  lasted  three  days, 
followed  by  a siege  of  six  days.  The  battle  was  on  an  island  in  the  Arickaree 
fork,  sometimes  called  the  dry  fork  of  the  Republican  river,  which  was  lo- 
cated on  section  21,  township  2 south,  range  43.  The  island  was  seventeen 


PILGRIMS  OF  THE  PLAINS. 

(By  T.  A.  Davis  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  1869.) 


miles  south  of  Wray,  Yuma  county,  Colorado,  and  five  or  six  miles  west  of 
the.  Kansas  line.  Col.  George  A.  Forsyth  named  this  site  when,  feebly  trying 
to  minimize  his  suffering,  he  greeted  his  rescuer,  Capt.  L.  H.  Carpenter,  with 
the  words,  “Welcome  to  Beecher’s  Island.” 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  repeat  the  harrowing  details  of  this  battle. 
They  have  been  well  told  by  the  participants  in  former  volumes  of  collec- 
tions of  the  Historical  Society  and  in  Mrs.  Margaret  Hill  McCarter’s  “Price 
of  the  Prairie.”  However,  it  is  the  intention  now  to  show  the  importance  of 
Fort  Wallace  in  connection  with  this  event. 

Colonel  Forsyth  had  been  on  General  Sheridan’s  staff  in  the  Civil  War 
and  still  remained  on  his  staff  when  he  came  to  Fort  Leavenworth  in  1867  as 
acting  inspector  general,  department  of  the  Missouri  staff.  In  1868  Colonel 
Forsyth  applied  for  field  service  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  scouts. 

36.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Governor  Crawford’s  Telegrams,  p.  83, 
145;  Leavenworth  Conservative,  Dec.  2,  1868;  Powell,  p.  336. 
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He  recruited  thirty  men  at  Fort  Harker  and  twenty  at  Fort  Hays.  Two  were 
left  in  the  hospital  at  Fort  Wallace,  where  two  more  took  their  places. 

Nine  of  Colonel  Forsyth’s  volunteer  scouts  were  part  of  a military  company 
organized  at  Hays  City  in  August,  1868,  and  intended  at  first  for  the  frontier 
battalion,  K.  S.  M.  The  muster  roll  of  Capt.  John  S.  Parks,  its  leader,  upon 
comparison  with  the  list  of  Forsyth’s  scouts,  shows  this  to  be  true.37 

Lieut.  Fred.  H.  Beecher,  second  in  command,  and  Sharp  Grover,  the  guide 
apd  interpreter,  joined  at  Fort  Wallace  and  took  the  lead  in  the  marches.  Both 
had  been  scouting  from  Fort  Wallace  for  over  a year.  Colonel  Forsyth’s  party 
arrived  at  Fort  Wallace  on  September  5 and  was  refitted  there.  They  drew 
ten  days’  rations,  100  rounds  of  ammunition  fc*r  each  revolver  and  400  for  the 
guns.  This  force  left  on  the  8th  for  Sheridan,  then  the  end  of  the  Union 
Pacific  tracks,  to  pursue  Indians  who  had  killed  two  teamsters  of  a Mexican 


Attack  of  Indians  on  a “Bull  Train’’  near  Sheridan,  Kan.,  from  which  place  For- 
syth followed  the  Indian  trail  to  the  Arickaree  fork.  (Picture  by  James  Kidd,  Jr.,  in 
Harper’s  Weekly,  1868.) 


train.  They  followed  the  trail  of  the  Indians  north  and  west,  to  the  island 
which  they  first  believed  to  be  the  Delaware  fork  of  the  Republican.  The 
Indians  attacking  them  were  Cheyennes,  Brule  Sioux,  Dog  Soldiers,  and 
Ogallalahs.  Various  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  number  of  them. 
General  Forsyth,  in  his  original  dispatch  to  Colonel  Bankhead,  said  that  the 
Cheyennes  alone  numbered  450  or  more.  General  Forsyth  stated  in  his  "Thrill- 
ing Days  in  Army  Life,”  that  in  1872  he  talked  with  a chief  of  the  Brule  Sioux 
who  showed  his  own  scar,  and  said  by  his  hand  movements  that  the  Indians 
numbered  970,  had  75  killed  and  “heaps  wounded.”  38 

The  fighting  and  endurance  of  the  fifty-one  men  on  Beecher’s  Island  has 
never  been  surpassed.  Jack  Stillwell  and  Pete  Trudeau  crept  out  on  the  night 
of  September  17  with  Forsyth’s  dispatch  to  Fort  Wallace.  A.  J.  Pliley  and 
Jack  Donovan  left  on  the  night  of  the  19th  with  a second  dispatch,  both  par- 
ties securing  the  aid  requested.  The  following  is  Colonel  Forsyth’s  dispatch 


37.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Adjutant  General’s  Records,  Accession 
Nos.  9 and  13 ; Kansas  Historical  Collections,  vol.  9,  p.  453. 

38.  Custer’s  Wild  Life  on  the  Plains,  p.  123;  Harper’s  Weekly,  1868,  p.  669;  Kansas 
Historical  Collections,  vol.  9,  p.  453. 
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of  September  19,  1868,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  manuscript  collection  of 
the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society: 

On  Delaware  Fork,  Republican  River, 

Sept.  19,  1868. 

To  Col.  Bankhead,  or  Comdg.  Officer  at  Fort  Wallace: 

I sent  you  two  messengers  on  the  night  of  the  17th  inst.  informing  you  of 
my  critical  situation.  I tried  to  send  two  more  last  night  but  they  did  not 
succeed  in  passing  the  Indian  pickets  and  returned.  If  the  others  have  not 
arrived,  then  hasten  at  once  to  my  assistance.  I have  eight  badly  wc-unded 
& 10  slightly  wounded  men  to  take  in  & every  animal  I had  was  killed  save 
seven  which  the  Indians  stampeded.  Lt.  Beecher  is  dead  & Acting  Asst  Sur- 
geon Moore  [Mooers]  probably  cannot  live  the  night  out.  He  was  hit  in 
the  head  on  Thursday  & has  spoken  but  one  rational  word  since.  I am 


Engagement  of  Colonel  Forsythe’s  command  with  the  Indians  at  Small  Island,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1868.  Renamed  “Beecher’s  Island,”  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  Beecher,  who 
was  killed  during  the  battle.  ( Harper’s  Weekly,  1868.) 

wounded  in  two  places,  in  the  right  thigh  & my  left  leg  broken  below  the 
knee.  The  Cheyennes  numbered  four  hundred  and  fifty,  450,  alone,  or  more. 
Mr.  Grever  says  they  never  fought  so  before  they  were  splendidly  armed  with 
Spencer  and  Henry  rifles.  We  killed  at  least  thirty-five  of  them  & wounded 
many  more,  besides  killing  & wounding  a quantity  of  their  stock.  They  car- 
ried off  most  of  their  killed  during  the  night  but  three  of  their  men  fell  into 
our  hands.  I am  on  a little  island  & have  still  plenty  of  ammunition  left.  We 
are  living  on  mule  & horse  meat  & are  entirely  out  of  rations.  If  it  was  not 
for  so  many  wounded  I would  come  in  & take  the  chances  of  whipping  them 
if  attacked.  They  are  evidently  sick  of  their  bargain.  I had  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  Company  killed  on  the  17th  viz  Wm  Wilson  and  George  W.  Culver. 

You  had  better  start  with  not  less  than  75  men  & bring  all  the  wagons  & 
ambulances  you  can  spare  Bring  a 6 pdr.  Howitzer  with  you.  I can  hold 
out  here  for  6 days  longer  if  absolutely  necessary  but  please  loose  no  time. 

Very  respy  Your  obt  Svt., 

Geo.  A.  Forsyth,  Bvt.  Col.  U.  S.  A., 

Comdg  Co.  Scouts. 

P.  S. — My  surgeon  having  been  mortally  wounded,  none  of  my  wounded 
have  had  their  wounds  dressed  yet,  so  please  bring  a surgeon  with  you. 

Col.  Bankhead,  or  Comd’g  Officer,  Fort  Wallace. 
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The  garrison  at  Fort  Wallace  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  scouts  in  two 
parties,  troop  10,  United  States  cavalry,  under  Capt.  Louis  H.  Carpenter, 
arriving  first,  and  Col.  H.  C.  Bankhead,  of  the  Fifth  infantry,  post  commander, 
arriving  later  with  about  one  hundred  men,  bringing  food,  drink,  medical 
supplies,  ambulances,  wagons  and  a howitzer  that  Forsyth  requested.  They 
buried  the  dead  on  the  island,  brought  the  wounded  to  Fort  Wallace  hospital 
and  extended  unbounded  hospitality  to  the  other  survivors.  The  whole  party 
arrived  at  the  fort  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  from  a camp  within  seven 
miles  from  the  fort. 

Colonel  Forsyth  was  in  the  hospital  three  months.  On  October  1,  1868,  he 
wrote  his  father,  “My  leg  was  set  September  30.  Am  in  capital  quarters  with 
fine  medical  attention.  Dr.  [Morris  J.]  Asch,  General  Sherman’s  special 
surgeon,  is  here  superintending  my  case.”  Dr.  Jenkins  H.  Fitzgerald,  the  post 
surgeon  who  went  with  the  rescue  party,  had  used  as  a temporary  splint,  a 
section  of  bark  from  a cottonwood  tree,  lined  it  with  cotton  and  bound  it 
around  the  injured  leg.  He  was  obliged  to  amputate  Louis  Farley’s  leg,  and 
he  did  not  survive. 

General  Sheridan  left  Fort  Hays  on  October  5 to  visit  Colonel  Forsyth, 
who  had  not  been  allowed  to  see  his  friends  prior  to  this.  Scouts  said  that 
the  general  could  not  conceal  his  emotion  while  hearing  their  story  of  the 
battle  and  siege.  He  gave  orders  for  the  employment  of  the  able-bodied  scouts 
in  the  quartermaster’s  department.  He  directed  the  enrollment  of  all  the 
men  and  their  disabilities,  in  view  of  pensions  which  it  was  expected  they 
would  receive.  Pensions  were  finally  granted  to  the  men  surviving,  or  their 
widows,  in  accordance  with  the  bill  which  President  Woodrow  Wilson  signed. 
The  Forsyth  estate  presented  the  pen  used  by  the  President  to  the  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society.  A bill  or  resolution  for  pensions  for  Forsyth’s  scouts 
or  their  widows,  was  considered  in  December,  1913,  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Keating  February  3,  1914.  There  is  no  record  of  its  passage.  It  must  have 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  pension  bill  approved  March  4,  1917. 

General  Forsyth  was  brevetted  brigadier  general  dating  from  September 
17,  1868,  for  his  gallant  conduct  and  meritorious  service.  He  was  promoted 
lieutenant  colonel,  military  secretary  to  General  Sheridan,  March  13,  1869. 
He  was  retired  for  disability  on  March  25,  1900,  and  died  September  12,  1915.39 

Homer  Wheeler,  then  commissary  clerk  at  Fort  Wallace,  had  accompanied 
the  rescue  party  to  Beecher’s  Island.  In  early  November,  1868,  he  went 
with  Capt.  Edmond  Butler,  of  the  Fifth  infantry,  to  recover  the  bodies  buried 
on  the  island.  All  graves  had  been  marked,  but  those  of  Lieutenant  Beecher, 
Assistant  Surgeon  John  H.  Mooers  (of  Fort  Hays)  and  William  Wilson  were 
empty,  presumably  robbed  by  the  Indians.  The  bodies  of  George  W.  Culver 
and  Louis  Farley  were  removed  to  the  post  cemetery. 

Lieutenant  Beecher,  who  had  been  in  the  Civil  War,  was  a nephew  of 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  He  was  said  by  General  Custer  and  General 
Forsyth  to  have  been  of  very  lovable  character,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
young  officers,  about  twenty-eight  years  old.  Camp  Beecher,  which  was 
named  in  his  honor  by  General  Sheridan  on  October  19,  1868,  was  next  used  by 

39.  Forsyth’s  Thrilling  Days  in  Army  Life,  p.  29;  Leavenworth  Conservative,  Oct.  17, 
1868 ; Kansas  Historical  Collections,  vol.  12,  p.  200 ; Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Force  Dec.  6,  1926,  p.  1211;  Who’s  Who,  p.  947. 
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the  Nineteenth  Kansas  cavalry.  It  was  abandoned  or  “broken  up”  as  a 
United  States  military  post  before  October  23,  1869.40 

There  is  much  more  to  add  from  archives,  books  written  by  General  Custer 
and  General  Forsyth,  and  newspapers  of  that  period,  in  the  way  of  official 
orders,  dispatches,  telegrams  and  letters,  which  we  note  briefly  below: 

August  24,  1868. — Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  Fort  Harker,  orders  to  Col.  G.  A. 
Forsyth,  to  employ  50  frontiersmen  as  scouts. — Forsyth’s  “A  Frontier 
Fight,”  p.  9. 

August  29,  1868. — General  Sheridan,  Fort  Hays,  orders  to  Colonel  Forsyth 
directing  march  to  Fort  Wallace,  via  head  of  Solomon  and  Beaver  Creek. — 
Forsyth,  “Thrilling  Days  in  Army  Life,”  p.  19. 

September  10,  1868. — General  Sheridan,  Fort  Hays,  dispatch  to  Governor 
Crawford,  said  Forsyth  and  Bankhead  move  this  date,  against  Indians. — 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Archives,  Governor’s  bound  telegrams, 
acc.  55 8a,  copied  in  book  by  Governor  Crawford. 

September  24,  1868. — General  Sheridan,  Fort  Hays,  to  Governor  Crawford, 
relative  to  the  fight,  giving  casualties. — Kansas  State  Historical  Society, 
archives,  adjutant  general,  acc.  No.  13. 

September  26,  1868. — Col  H.  C.  Bankhead,  from  dry  fork  of  the  north  fork  of 
the  Republican,  to  Acting  Adjt.  Gen.  J.  Schuyler  Crosby,  Sheridan’s  staff, 
at  Fort  Hays.  Gave  details  of  rescue  by  Colonel  Carpenter,  casualty  list, 
and  intention  to  move  survivors  to  Fort  Wallace  on  27th. — Leavenworth 
Times-Conservative,  September  29,  1868;  Junction  City  Union , October 
3,  1868. 

October  19,  1868. — General  Sheridan,  general  field  orders  No.  3,  Fort  Hays, 
“The  station  of  United  States  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas 
river,  Kansas,  will  hereafter  be  known  as  Camp  Beecher,  in  commemoration 
of  the  name  and  services  of  Frederick  H.  Beecher,  first  lieutenant  Third 
infantry,  who  was  killed  in  battle  with  Indians,  on  Arickaree  fork  of  the 
Republican  fork,  September  17,  1868.  By  command  of  Major  General 
Sheridan:  J.  Schuyler  Crosby,  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col.,  A.D.  C.” — Leavenworth 

Times-Conservative,  November  1,  1868. 

In  addition  to  the  original  dispatch  of  Colonel  Forsyth  in  the  manuscript 
collection,  dated  September  19,  1868,  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  has 
in  its  museum  the  following  very  valuable  accession  from  Mrs.  C.  P.  Elliott, 
administrator  of  General  Forsyth’s  estate  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  received 
October  29,  1923 : 

Sword  of  General  Forsyth  used  at  the  battle  of  Beecher’s  Island. 

Two  pens  used  by  President  Wilson  in  signing  bill  pensioning,  the  Forsyth 
scouts  of  1868. 

Camp  chair,  camp  chest,  spurs,  belt,  epaulettes,  hat  plume,  cap,  shoulder 
straps,  and  gold  cord  ornaments  for  uniform. 

Spurs  and  belt  buckle  used  at  Lee’s  surrender. 

Two  portraits  of  General  Forsyth. 

The  garrison  at  Fort  Wallace  in  October,  1868,  included  companies  B,  H 
and  I,  Fiftieth  infantry;  troops  H and  L,  Tenth  cavalry;  troops  I and  F, 
Seventh  cavalry;  company  D,  Thirty-eighth  infantry;  and  company  E,  Third 
infantry.  The  commandant  was  Col.  Henry  C.  Bankhead,  Fifth  cavalry,  who 
was  bre vetted  brigadier  general  on  October  1,  1868,  for  his  prompt  relief  to 
General  Forsyth.41 


40.  Leavenworth  Conservative , Oct.  2,  Nov.  1,  1868;  Forsyth’s  Frontier  Fight,  p.  15; 
Kansas  Historical  Collections,  vol.  9,  p.  573;  Report  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War,  1869-’70, 
serial  No.  1412,  p.  70;  Wheeler’s  Frontier  Trail,  pi  38. 

41.  Report  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War,  1867-’6S;  serial  No.  1324,  pp.  40,  436,  440,  441. 
Powell’s  Officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  p.  177. 
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Within  a few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Forsyth’s  scouts  at  Fort  Wallace 
many  of  them  joined  a new  organization  called  Pepoon’s  scouts,  or  Forsyth’s 
veteran  scouts.  The  formation  of  such  companies  was  by  authority  of  con- 
gress, although  that  body  refused  to  enlarge  the  regular  military  establish- 
ment. New  recruits  were  taken  in,  and  put  in  command  of  Lieut.  Silas 
Pepoon,  formerly  of  troop  L,  Tenth  cavalry.  He  had  already  been  in  com- 
mand of  some  scouts  who  took  part  with  Capt.  G.  W.  Graham,  of  troop  L,  in 
the  battle  of  September  15,  1868,  on  Big  Sandy,  Colorado. 

These  scouts  included  the  excess  of  men  recruited  by  Lieutenant  Beecher 
before  Forsyth  arrived  with  his  full  quota.  On  September  21,  Lieutenant 
Pepoon  and  fourteen  citizen  scouts  left  Fort  Wallace  with  Capt.  L.  H.  Car- 
penter, Lieut.  Charles  Banzhoff  and  Dr.  M.  J.  Fitzgerald,  to  clear  the  stage 
route  to  Denver.  Some  of  these  men  had  enlisted  at  Fort  Hays  for  Forsyth’s 
company,  but  through  some  mistaken  order  had  arrived  at  Fort  Wallace  too 
late.  Among  them  were  J.  J.  Peate,  now  of  Beverly,  Lincoln  county,  and  Jack 
Curry,  a desperado  of  Hays  City.  Captain  Carpenter  and  Pepoon’s  scouts, 
which  had  been  dubbed  “buffalo  soldiers,”  had  reached  Cheyenne  Wells,  Lake 
station  and  Goose  creek,  in  Colorado,  when  they  were  apprised  of  Forsyth’s 
need  and  hurried  to  his  relief.  Jack  Peate  was  one  of  the  first  to  find  the 
Lincoln  county  men  among  the  besieged  and  dead.42 

Lieutenant  Pepoon  was  ordered  to  Fort  Hays.  He  arrived  there  October  5, 
1868,  with  forty  men,  and  left  on  October  10  with  fifty.  He  returned,  and 
started  out  again  on  October  22,  in  connection  with  Gen.  Eugene  A.  Carr’s 
expedition  against  the  Indians  in  northwest  Kansas.  The  late  Frank  Lockard 
stated  that  the  battles  in  October  took  place  on  the  Beaver,  Prairie  Dog,  and 
Skull  creeks,  on  the  head  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Solomon,  in  Decatur  and 
Norton  counties. 

Carr’s  expedition  started  from  Fort  Hays  September  29,  for  Beaver  creek, 
under  command  of  Col.  W.  B.  Loyal,  Fiftieth  cavalry.  General  Carr  went  by 
rail  and  stage  to  Fort  Wallace,  under  escort  of  Colonel  Carpenter  and  Capt. 
G.  W.  Graham.  In  October  he  joined  Colonel  Loyal,  who  had  come  to  Fort 
Wallace  for  his  supplies,  and  thus  reached  his  command  in  the  field.  Engage- 
ments with  the  Cheyennes  under  Tall  Bull,  and  Whistler’s  band  of  Ogallala- 
Sioux,  took  place  October  11,  18  and  26,  1868. 

Colonel  Carpenter  sent  the  following  dispatch  from  Sheridan  station  to 
Colonel  Bankhead  at  Fort  Wallace,  dated  October  21: 

“Oct.  18,  we  were  attacked  by  about  400  Indians  on  the  Beaver,  60  miles 
east  of  Custer’s  trail,  about  7 o’clock  a.m.  and  fought  them  until  2 p.m., 
when  they  withdrew  with  a loss  of  9 men  killed;  3 Indians  remain  in  our 
possession.  . . . We  have  3 men  wounded,  and  lost  2 horses.  ...  We 

did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  Fifth  cavalry.” 

Colonel  Carpenter  was  brevetted  colonel,  dating  from  this  battle,  October 
18,  on  Beaver  creek,  Kansas.  Later  he  received  the  medal  of  honor  for  his 
distinguished  conduct  in  Colorado  and  Kansas,  September  and  October,  1868, 


42.  Report  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War,  l868-’69;  serial  No.  1367,  p.  53.  Junction  City 
Union , Sept.  12,  1868;  Barr’s  History  of  Lincoln  County,  pp.  34,  35;  Kansas  Historical 
Collections,  vol.  12,  p.  299;  Rodenbough  and  Haskin’s  The  Army  of  the  United  States,  p.  291. 
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and  for  the  forced  march  of  September  23-25,  1868,  to  the  relief  of  Forsyth’s 
scouts.43 

On  October  23  a force  consisting  of  companies  A,  B,  F,  H,  I,  L and  M, 
Fifth  cavalry,  and  Pepoon’s  scouts,  under  command  of  General  Carr,  started 
in  a northwesterly  direction  toward  the  little  Beaver,  in  pursuit  of  Indians. 
Two  days  elapsed,  but  no  Indians  appeared.  The  column  moved  forward  all 
of  the  second  day  with  the  signs  of  Indian  war  parties  growing  more  frequent. 
The  third  day  the  engagement  came.  Pepoon’s  scouts  were  ordered  to  the 
front,  and  the  battle  became  general.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  Indians  in 
front  were  delaying  the  advance  of  the  column  while  their  families,  lodges  and 
stock  were  hurried  from  the  scene  of  danger.  The  soldiers  came  into  posses- 
sion of  cedar  lodge  poles,  buffalo  hides  and  other  abandoned  property.  Ten 
Indians  and  seventy  of  their  ponies  were  killed.  Several  of  the  soldiers  were 
wounded. 

During  the  night  the  Indians  made  their  escape.  The  country  was  broken 
and  difficult  to  travel,  and  after  several  days  the  soldiers  returned  to  Fort 
Wallace.  Within  a few  days  the  Indians  appeared  again.  It  was  reported,  by 
telegram  of  October  31,  that  they  had  torn  up  the  track  near  Grinnell  station 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  thirty-five  miles  east  of  Sheridan.  They  threw  the 
engine,  four  box  cars  and  a coach  into  the  ditch.  It  was  an  excursion  train 
from  Leavenworth,  and  excursionists  fired  on  the  Indians,  wounding  one. 
Nine  Indians  came  within  a mile  of  Grinnell. 

In  the  meantime  General  Sheridan  called  upon  Gov.  S.  J.  Crawford  on 
October  9 for  a regiment  of  volunteers.  The  governor  called  for  a cavalry 
regiment  of  volunteers  on  October  10,  and  on  November  4 resigned  to  com- 
mand it.  This  became  the  Nineteenth  Kansas  cavalry.  The  condition  of  af- 
fairs caused  General  Sheridan  to  demand  that  the  War  Department  “Have 
sole  and  entire  charge  of  the  Indians,”  declaring  that  “The  Peace  Commis- 
sion and  the  Indian  Department,  and  the  military,  and  the  Indians,  make 
‘a  balky  team.’  ” 

Generals  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Sully,  and  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  Sev- 
enth cavalry  had  asked  for  the  reinstatement  of  General  Custer.  General 
Sheridan  had  wired  to  General  Custer  from  Fort  Hays  on  September  24, 
1868,  asking  if  he  could  resume  command  of  his  regiment  at  once,  for  the  new 
Indian  campaign.  Custer,  who  at  this  time  ironically  referred  to  his  suspen- 
sion as  a “temporary  retirement  from  active  duty,”  left  on  the  next  train  from 
Monroe,  Mich.  He  joined  Sheridan  at  Fort  Hays  September  30  and  left 
next  day  for  Fort  Dodge  to  resume  command  of  his  regiment.44 

Troops  began  movement  from  Fort  Wallace  for  this  campaign  in  No- 
vember. On  November  13  Col.  E.  A.  Carr  and  seven  troops  of  the  Fifth 
cavalry  left  by  the  road  to  Fort  Lyon.  On  the  20th  Col.  L.  H.  Carpenter,  in 
command  of  two  troops  of  the  Fifth  cavalry,  and  one  company  of  the  Thirty- 

43.  Leavenworth  Times-Conservative,  Oct.  8,  21,  22,  23,  27,  1868;  Lockard’s  History  of 
Norton  County,  pp.  123,  124;  Rodenbough  and  Haskin’s  Army  of  the  United  States,  pp.  226, 
292;  Keim’s  Sheridan’s  Troopers,  pp.  77-80,  86;  Powell’s  Officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  p.  233. 

44.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Governor  Crawford’s  Telegrams,  pp.  87, 
88,  150,  153;  Wilder’s  Annals,  p.  486,  494;  Custer’s  Wild  Life  on  the  Plains,  pp.  170-1. 
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eighth  infantry,  left  the  fort  to  join  Custer,  Carr  and  General  Penrose,  scout- 
ing on  the  Pawnee  en  route  to  Fort  Dodge.45 

Lieutenant  Pepoon  and  the  scouts  started  out  from  Fort  Hays  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  with  Lieut.  T.  C.  Lebo  and  his  troops  of  the  Tenth  cavalry.  General 


The  Seventh  U.  S.  Cavalry  charging  into  Black  Kettle’s  village  at  daybreak, 
November  27,  1868.  ( Harper’s  Weekly,  1868.) 


Indian  prisoners  captured  by  General  Custer  after  the  battle  of  Washita  and  the 
capture  of  Black  Kettle’s  village. 


Sheridan  left  the  next  day.  On  November  17  he  left  Fort  Dodge  under 
escort  of  Pepoon  and  his  scouts  and  arrived  at  Camp  Supply  November  21. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  the  Washita,  November  27, 


45.  Sheridan’s  Personal  Memoirs,  p.  309;  Leavenworth  Times-Conservative , Nov.  21, 
1868. 
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1868,  Lieutenant  Pepoon  escorted  Capt.  A.  J.  Pliley  and  commissary  wagons 
to  the  camp  of  the  Nineteenth  Kansas,  where  they  had  been  out  of  pro- 
visions and  delayed  by  snow  from  reaching  the  scene  of  the  battle.  In  a dra- 
matic review  at  General  Sheridan’s  headquarters  some  days  later,  the  Osage 
and  Kaw  Indian  guides  and  trailers  rode  first,  in  gaudy  finery  on  decorated 
ponies.  They  bore  trophies  of  the  victory,  galloping  in  circles,  shooting  and 
giving  war  cries.  Then  came  the  “Silent  citizen  scouts  of  Pepoon,  now  re- 
cruited from  their  terrible  losses  at  Beecher’s  Island,  marching  abreast  in 
two  platoons.”  They  were  followed  by  the  Seventh  cavalry  band  and  eleven 
troops  of  the  Seventh,  General  Custer  leading.  Then  came  the  Indian 
hostages  and  prisoners,  and  various  military  companies. 


Custer’s  command  shooting  worthless  horses  at  Black  Kettle’s  village,  after  battle  of 
Washita.  (Harper’s  Weekly,  1869.) 


At  the  capture  of  Black  Kettle’s  village  the  soldiers  found  a large  blank 
book  with  Indian  illustrations  of  the  different  fights  which  Black  Kettle’s  band 
had  been  engaged  in.  Especially  marked  were  those  about  Fort  Wallace  and 
on  the  line  of  the  Denver  stages,  showing  when  the  fight  had  been  with  the 
colored  troops,  and  when  with  the  white. 

Pepoon ’s  scouts  left  headquarters  at  Camp  Supply  with  General  Sheridan 
on  December  7,  1868.  Their  objective  point  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians  to 
the  Wichita  mountains  was  Fort  Cobb.  This  was  to  be  reached  by  a circuitous 
route,  as  they  hoped  to  strike  other  Indian  villages  along  the  head  waters  of 
the  Washita.  The  scouts  continued  to  serve  from  December  17  to  February 
23,  1869,  when  they  started  on  their  return  to  Fort  Cobb  and  the  Canadian 
river.  Camp  Supply  was  reached  March  1,  where  they  joined  Custer’s  column. 
Most  of  the  force  reached  Fort  Hays  about  March  6,  1869,  bringing  Indian 
prisoners  and  the  two  captive  white  women.  De  B.  Randolph  Keim,  a press 
correspondent,  accompanied  General  Sheridan  throughout  this  campaign. 
After  the  capture  of  all  the  hostile  Indians,  they  were  assembled  at  Medicine 
Bluff  creek  in  1869  and  given  a large  amount  of  government  rations.  Then 
they  were  assigned  to  their  respective  locations  in  the  Indian  territory. 
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The  Historical  Society  has  in  its  archives  an  autograph  letter  from  General 
Sheridan  to  the  secretary  of  state,  W.  H.  Smallwood,  dated  Chicago^  November 
9,  1871.  It  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  a legislative  resolution 
passed  in  January,  1869,  thanking  Generals  Sheridan,  Custer  and  Forsyth  for 
their  services  in  the  Indian  warfare  of  1868  and  1869.46 

Little  is  known  about  Lieut.  Silas  Pepoon.  He  was  an  uncle  of  George  W. 
Pepoon,  Democratic  representative  from  Lakin,  Kearny  county,  Kansas,  in 
1927.  From  “Powell’s  Army  List,”  p.  526,  we  learn  as  follows: 

“Pepoon,  Silas.  Born  in  Ohio.  Appointed  from  Ore.  Corp,  Troop  A,  1st 
Ore.  Cav.  27,  Nov.,  1861.  2d  Lt.  8 April,  1863.  1st  Lt.  29  Nov.,  1865.  Mustered 
out  20  Nov.,  1866.  2d  Lt.  10th  Cav.  17  Aug.,  1867.  1st  Lt.  17  May,  1872.  Died 
16  Oct.,  1874.” 

From  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war  dated  1870-71,  in  serial  No.  1446,  p. 
175,  we  learn  that  Lieutenant  Pepoon  was  acting  assistant  post  quartermaster 


Custer’s  Indian  scouts  celebrating  the  victory  over  Black  Kettle  and  band  in  1868. 
( Harper’s  Weekly,  186S.) 


at  Camp  Supply,  Ind.  Ter.,  from  October  17,  1869,  to  March  1,  1870,  with  part 
of  the  Tenth  cavalry. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  military  organizations  from  the  winter  campaign  of 
1868  and  1869,  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  R.  Woods,  Fifth  infantry,  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Wallace.  Capt.  Sam’l  B.  Lauffer  was  assistant  quartermaster 
until  April,  1869.  The  garrison  during  1869  was  composed  of  companies  B,  C, 
I,  Fifth  infantry;  troops  B and  E,  Seventh  cavalry.  Detachments  of  these 
companies  were  assigned  to  guard  stage  stations  between  Fort  Wallace  and 
Denver;  also  to  furnish  escorts  for  the  surveyors  of  the  Union  Pacific.  The 
name  of  this  railroad  was  changed  on  May  31,  1868,  to  the  Kansas  Pacific. 
The  most  of  the  Seventh  cavalry  returned  by  way  of  Fort  Dodge  to  Fort 
Hays.  There  they  established  Camp  Sturgis,  in  Ellis  county.  Troop  E of 


46.  Wilder’s  Annals,  pp.  494-6;  Andreas’  History  of  Kansas,  p.  210;  Archives  of  Kan- 
sas State  Historical  Society,  Secretary  of  State  Papers,  Accession  No.  813 ; Kansas  Historical 
Collections,  vol.  8,  pp.  114,  116;  vol.  10,  pp.  442,  663;  vol.  15,  p.  456;  Keim’s  Sheridan’s 
Troopers,  pp.  77-79,  86,  88,  90-92,  101-112,  126,  128,  156,  304-308;  Sheridan’s  Personal 
Memoirs,  pp.  309-311,  323,  356;  Sheridan’s  Report  in  Report  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War, 
1869-’70,  serial  No.  1412,  p.  48. 
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the  Seventh,  was  ordered  to  Fort  Wallace  from  Camp  Beecher  in  October, 
1869.47 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  Sheridan-Custer  campaign  ended 
the  Indian  hostilities  in  Kansas  until  the  time  of  the  last  raid  in  1878.  This 
idea  is  disproved  by  the  mass  of  manuscripts  in  the  state  archives,  and  by  in- 
formation from  government  reports.  Gen.  Alfred  Sully  wired  to  Gov.  J.  M. 
Harvey  from  Fort  Harker  on  January  18,  1869,  giving  warning  of  hostile 
Indians  near  Fort  Hays.  Attacks  began  in  Kansas  in  January.  Before 
February  12,  General  Sully  had  sent  80  troops  to  the  Saline,  25  infantry  to 
the  Republican,  and  25  to  the  Solomon.  Mounted  artillery  was  sent  from 
Fort  Riley  under  Capt.  W.  M.  Graham  and  stationed  on  the  frontier.  The 


CAMP  SUPPLY,  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Built  by  General  Sully,  who  led  expedition  from  Fort  Dodge,  1868.  It  was  the  best 
of  the  stockade  type  of  forts.  (Harper’s  Weekly,  1869.) 


arsenal  at  Fort  Leavenworth  furnished  ammunition  to  frontier  settlers.  A 
battalion  of  state  militia,  consisting  of  four  companies,  was  organized  in  1869. 
The  companies  had  their  camps  in  Cloud,  Harvey,  Lincoln,  Mitchell,  Ottawa 
and  Republic  counties.  The  adjutant  general  of  Kansas  reported  and  named 
thirty  men,  women  and  children  of  Kansas  who  had  been  killed  by  Indians. 
This  included  three  teamsters  who  were  killed  just  south  of  the  Kansas  line, 
while  taking  government  supplies  to  the  Indian  agencies  south  and  west.  This 
list  did  not  include  soldiers  killed.48 


47.  Report  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War,  1869-’70,  serial  No.  1412,  pp.  39,  40,  42,  67-70, 
152,  351 ; Wilder’s  Annals,  p.  479. 

48.  Report  of  adjutant  general  of  Kansas,  1869,  pp.  7-10;  Andreas’  History  of  Kansas, 
p.  211;  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Adjutant  General’s  Correspondence, 
Accession  Nos.  9 and  13;  Governor’s  Original  Correspondence,  Accession  Nos.  524-723,  and 
Impression  Book  of  Correspondence,  No.  1,  p.  29;  Heitman’s  Historical  Register  of  the 
United  States  Army,  vol.  2,  p.  433;  Junction  City  Union,  Jan.  16,  June  5,  12,  July  3,  1869; 
Record  of  Engagements  with  Hostile  Indians,  1868-1882,  pp.  22-28. 
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Mention  of  Indian  attacks  in  1869  must  be  limited,  however,  to  the  vicinity 
defended  by  Fort  Wallace.  Assaults  occurred  January  8 at  Big  Timber  stage 
station,  and  at  Lake  Station,  in  Colorado,  where  two  station  men  were  killed 
on  January  9.  On  April  16  an  officer  and  his  escort  were  attacked  and  chased 
into  Fort  Wallace,  but  without  injury  to  them  or  the  Indians. 

Gen.  Eugene  A.  Carr,  Fifth  cavalry,  was  encamped  near  Fort  Wallace  in, 
or  before,  May,  with  troops  A,  B,  F,  H,  I,  L and  M.  He  left  the  fort  in 
October,  1868,  for  Fort  Lyon  and  the  Indian  country.  After  marching  up- 
wards of  1,200  miles  he  was  directed  to  proceed  from  the  Arkansas  to  the 
Platte,  patrolling  the  valleys  en  route.  He  left  his  camp  near  Fort  Wallace 
on  May  10,  1869,  found  the  trail  of  the  Indians  on  Beaver  creek,  and  pursued 
them  to  Elephant  Rock.  There  on  May  13  a fierce  battle  was  fought,  in 


Distribution  of  government  rations  to  Indians  at  Medicine  Bluff  creek,  prior  to  location 
on  assigned  reservations.  ( Harper’s  Weekly,  1869.) 


which  twenty-five  Indians  were  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  Three  soldiers  were 
killed.  The  Indian  camp  and  property  were  destroyed.  The  Fifth  cavalry 
still  pursued  these  Cheyennes  and  Sioux  on  the  Republican  river,  and 
destroyed  two  other  villages.  At  this  time,  however,  Carr’s  operations  were 
under  the  Department  of  the  Platte,  although  some  of  the  engagements  took 
place  in  northern  Kansas.49 

~When  General  Carr  left  Fort  Wallace  in  October,  1868,  for  Fort  Lyon,  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  noted  scouts,  Wild  Bill  (James  Butler  Hickok),  and 
Buffalo  Bill  (William  F.  Cody),  the  latter  being  the  chief  scout.  He  was 
retained  for  Carr’s  operations  in  1869,  but  Wild  Bill  was  released  at  Fort 
Wallace.  He  had  been  wounded  three  times  in  a desperate  fight  with  Indians. 

49.  Record  of  Engagements  with  Hostile  Indians,  1868-1882,  pp.  21-22;  Junction  City 
Union , Jan.  16,  1869. 
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This  was  while  he  was  alone  carrying  dispatches  on  Sand  creek,  Colorado. 
After  a short  stay  at  Fort  Wallace  he  went  on  to  Fort  Hays.  There  he  was 
a personage  of  much  interest  to  a party  of  eastern  excursionists  who  rode  to 
Sheridan,  the  end  of  the  railroad,  early  in  July,  1869.  On  October  3,  1869., 
Wild  Bill  presented  a warrant  to  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col.  George  Gibson,  commanding* 
Fort  Hays,  which  called  for  the  delivery  of  Bob  Connors.  Connors  had  been 
brought  to  the  guardhouse  at  Fort  Hays  in  September,  after  arrest  for  the 
killing  of  a drover  near  Pond  City.  The  warrant  was  addressed  to  Sheriff 
Hickok,  signed  by  John  Whiteford  as  justice  of  the  peace.  As  Wild  Bill  could 
not  show  a commission  as  sheriff  or  deputy  from  any  county,  the  prisoner 
was  not  delivered  to  him.  He  was  in  fact  city  marshal  of  Hays  at  that  time. 
He  was  a candidate  for  sheriff,  but  was  defeated  at  the  election  in  November, 
1869.50  The  biography  of  this  picturesque  western  character  has  been  written 
fully  and  authentically  by  William  E.  Connelley,  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society. 

Attacks  by  Indians  continued  near  Fort  Wallace.  On  May  26,  1869,  they 
wounded  two  teamsters  and  ran  off  a herd  of  300  mules  within  a half  mile  of 
Sheridan.  On  May  31,  they  attacked  a government  train  on  Rose  creek,  a 
south  tributary  of  the  Smoky  Hill,  west  of  the  fort.  Two  soldiers  and  five 
Indians  were  wounded. 

During  the  month  of  June  some  troops  of  the  Seventh  cavalry  were  or- 
dered from  Camp  Beecher,  located  about  a mile  from  Wichita,  to  scout  be- 
tween the  Arkansas  and  the  Smoky  Hill  rivers.  A detachment  of  troop  B, 
Seventh  cavalry,  was  acting  as  guard  on  June  19,  to  a Kansas  Pacific  sur- 
veying party  of  eleven  men  returning  from  Denver,  in  charge  of  Philip  H. 
Schuyler,  locating  engineer.  The  camp  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheridan. 
Schuyler  was  in  advance  and  out  of  sight  of  his  party,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  a large  number  of  Indians.  He  dashed  out  on  his  horse,  and  reached  his 
camp.  He  killed  four  Indians  in  the  running  fight,  and  was  himself  wounded. 
The  soldiers  at  the  camp  reported  an  attack  in  which  they  killed  four  Indians, 
wounded  twelve,  and  had  two  soldiers  wounded.  The  same  day  a government 
train  was  chased  into  the  post.  A detachment  pursued  the  Indians,  catching 
one  of  their  ponies.  On  June  26  Indians  dashed  into  Sheridan,  killed  one  man 
and  chased  another,  who  escaped.  They  still  continued  to  fight  the  railroad. 
On  August  9 they  destroyed  150  yards  of  telegraph  line  at  Grinnell,  and  on 
August  21  they  attacked  the  station  at  Coyote.  They  were  repulsed  in  both 
places  by  the  military  guards.  On  October  30  Grinnell  was  again  attacked, 
and  one  Indian  was  wounded  by  the  guard.51 

John  Whiteford,  of  Pond  City,  whose  family  lived  in  Junction  City,  kept 
the  Junction  City  Union  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  railroad.  Gen. 
Wm.  J.  Palmer,  superintendent  of  construction  from  Sheridan  to  Denver,  was 
in  Sheridan  in  September,  from  which  place  the  grading  was  progressing  fast. 
Chief  Engineer  Greenwood  and  his  surveyors  were  in  advance  staking  the 
line.  Straggling  Indians  rode  along  the  ridge  west  of  Pond  creek,  watching 
the  operations  of  the  railroad  men,  but  with  little  chance  to  steal  or  attack. 

50.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Governor’s  Correspondence,  Accession 
No.  710 ; Junction  City  Union,  July  10,  24,  31,  1869 ; Wheeler’s  Frontier  Trail,  p.  98. 

51.  Junction  City  Union,  May  29,  June  5,  1869 ; Record  of  Engagements  with  Hostile 
Indians,  1868-1882,  pp.  23-26;  Report  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War,  1869-70,  serial  No. 
1412,  p.  54;  Kansas  Historical  Collections,  vol.  11,  pp.  542-545. 
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The  heaviest  grading  was  in  a 32-foot  cut,  1,800  yards  long,  west  of  Pond 
creek.  Several  large  mule  trains  camped  in  the  bottom,  and  large  ^sums  of 
money  were  paid  out  in  wages  to  the  laborers.  Bridges  and  culverts  were 
yet  to  be  put  in.  An  Ohio  excursion  reached  Sheridan  in  September,  and 
George  W.  Martin  made  a visit  to  Pond  City  in  early  October.  The  tracks 
were  laid  to  Wallace  by  about  the  middle  of  November,  though  Sheridan 
was  called  the  end  of  the  passenger  traffic  until  about  June  1,  1870.  Wallace 
was  fifteen  miles  west  of  Sheridan. 

The  “main  strength”  of  the  post  in  1869  was  only  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  as  details  were  sent  out  for  escort  or  guard  duty.  Capt.  Wm.  H.  King 
was  assistant  surgeon  in  October,  1869.  Lieut.  Charles  Porter,  Fifth  infantry, 
was  acting  assistant  quartermaster  from  September  30  to  October  31,  1869. 

Up  to  June  30,  1869,  there  were  sixty-six  bodies  lying  in  the  post  ceme- 
tery. Sixteen  had  been  disinterred  for  burial  elsewhere.  Circular  No.  4 of  the 
Surgeon  General’s  office  of  the  War  Department  was  issued  in  December, 
1870,  and  contained  the  following  description  of  Fort  Wallace: 

“Fort  Wallace,  Kansas. 

“information  furnished  by  acting  assistant  surgeon  m.  m.  shearer,  united 

STATES  ARMY. 

“Fort  Wallace  is  situated  on  the  south  fork  of  Smoky  Hill  river,  three 
miles  from  Pond  City,  the  nearest  settlement;  latitude  38°  55'  north,  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich  100°  50'  west.  Fourteen  square  miles  are  held  reserved. 
At  this  point  the  Smoky  Hill  is  a comparatively  beautiful  stream  of  running 
water,  due  to  one  of  its  tributaries,  which  joins  it  about  three  miles  west 
of  the  fort;  beyond  that  point  the  river  consists  of  occasional  ponds  with 
intervening  sand  beds,  through  which  the  water  takes  a subterranean  course. 
To  the  north  the  plateau  ascends  gradually  for  several  hundred  yards,  ter- 
minating in  ravines  which  run  to  the  river,  east  of  the  post.  On  the  east,  south 
and  west  it  descends  more  rapidly  to  the  stream,  which  is  about  300  yards 
from  the  bluff  on  which  the  fort  is  placed. 

“The  soil  is  good,  but  unproductive  for  want  of  water.  There  is  no  timber 
within  sixty  miles.  The  surrounding  country  is  rolling  prairie,  covered  with 
buffalo  grass. 

“Average  temperature  for  1868  and  1869,  50.69°  F.;  extremes,  1110  F.  and 
14°  F.  Rainfall  for  1869,  15.65  inches;  snowfall,  0.55  inch. 

“The  wild  animals  in  the  vicinity  are  prong-horned  antelope,  black-tailed 
deer,  elk,  buffalo,  wild  horse,  jumping  hare,  muskrat,  rabbit  and  jack  rabbit, 
beaver,  otter,  wolves  and  weasel. 

“The  reptiles  are  rattlesnakes  (very  numerous),  copperhead,  (not  common), 
black  snake,  milk  snake,  garter  snake,  ring  snake,  horned  and  common  toads. 

“Birds — wild  goose,  canvas-back  duck,  mallard,  teal,  widgeon,  spoonbill, 
pintail,  black  diver,  black  chin  ( Podiceps  minor),  crane,  bittern,  coot,  plover 
three  varieties,  great,  little  yellow-legged,  and  golden  plover  (all  quite 
numerous),  curlew,  kingfisher,  avocette,  robin,  finch,  sparrow,  wren,  meadow 
lark,  crow,  blackbird,  red-winged  blackbird,  golden-winged  blackbird,  cow 
bunting,  woodcock,  brown  thrush,  bee  martin  or  king  bird,  bobolink,  wood- 
pecker, yellow  hammer,  wild  turkey,  quail,  grouse. 

“Two  of  the  barracks  are  constructed  of  adobe,  or  rather  of  a marl,  which 
can  be  easily  worked  with  carpenter’s  tools,  and  in  a recent  state  is  of  a light 
pink  color.  It  grows  harder  and  darker  on  exposure,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  magnesium  and  iron.  These  buildings  measure  118  by  25  feet,  with  a 
height  of  11  feet  3 inches  to  the  eaves,  3 inches  to  the  ridge,  inside  measure- 
ment. The  walls  are  2 feet  in  thickness.  The  buildings  are  divided  into 
soldiers’  quarters,  100  feet  in  length,  and  two  small  rooms,  used  for  first 
sergeants’  and  store  rooms,  giving  a space  of  490  cubic  feet  to  each  man  of  a 
company  of  infantry  of  minimum  strength. 
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“Tile  buildings  are  placed  so  low  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
ventilation  beneath,  though  they  are  ventilated  at  the  ridge.  The  company 
quarters  are  lighted  by  three  windows  upon  the  west  and  two  upon  the  east 
side,  each  window  being  arched,  7 feet  3 inches  in  height,  and  3 feet  in  width. 
Additional  light  is  obtained  by  means  of  a glass  in  the  upper  part  of  each  door 
in  the  building. 

“The  barracks  are  warmed  with  stoves  provided  with  drums,  the  pipe 
extending  the  length  of  the  room. 

“Each  dormitory  contains  forty  double  bunks  in  two  tiers,  intended  for 
eighty  men. 

“The  remaining  barracks  (of  wood)  are  a little  wider  than  those  just 
described,  and  are  similarly  arranged.  These  quarters  are  unprovided  with 
bathrooms.  The  temporary  structures  used  for  kitchen  and  mess-room  pur- 
poses are  of  rough  boards,  battened,  roofed  with  tenting,  and  only  in  part 
floored.  Similar  material  is  used  in  most  of  the  temporary  structures  at  this 
post.  The  cheerlessness  of  these  accommodations  is  mitigated  by  a rigid  sys- 
tem of  cleanliness  and  whitewashing. 

“There  are  at  this  post  three  temporary  structures  occupied  by  the  families 
of  noncommissioned  officers.  Four  married  soldiers  occupy  hospital  tents, 
framed  and  lined  inside,  all  contributing  forcibly  to  the  unfinished  and 
temporary  aspect  presented  by  this  post. 

“A  row  of  officers’  quarters  forms  the  limit  of  the  parade  to  the  north,  while 
to  the  south  the  guardhouse  and  magazine  are  all  that  interfere  with  the  view 
south  of  the  river.  The  officers’  quarters  are  each  40  feet  in  length  by  20 
feet  in  depth,  and  are  one  story  high.  They  are  constructed  of  rough  boards, 
battened,  roofed  with  shingles,  and  provided  with  verandas  in  front.  A board 
partition  divides  each  building  into  two  sets  of  quarters,  which  are  subdivided 
into  three  small  rooms  and  a similar-sized  hall.  For  the  accommodation  of 
married  officers,  similarly  constructed  kitchens  have  been  added  to  a part  of 
the  buildings,  and  lath  and  plaster  replace  the  ordinary  lumber,  ceiling  and 
partitions.  These  quarters  have  been  greatly  improved  in  appearance  by 
the  construction  of  a high,  light  fence  of  boards  in  rear  and  pickets  in  front 
of  each  building.  New,  large  and  permanent  outhouses  have  also  been  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  occupants  of  these  quarters. 

“The  storehouses,  occupying  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  camp,  are 
durable  buildings  of  stone,  128  feet  in  length,  24  feet  in  width,  and  10  feet  to 
the  eaves.  Both  are  provided  with  ventilated  cellars,  and  are  lighted  by  sky- 
lights. The  grain  house  is  constructed  of  wood,  and  has  a capacity  of  15,000 
bushels.  The  storerooms  are  all  in  good  condition. 

“The  post  guardhouse  is  a durable  structure  of  stone,  34  feet  front  by  31 
feet  in  depth,  with  a veranda  in  front,  8 feet  in  width.  A hall  passes  through 
the  center  of  the  building,  and  is  lighted  by  a window  in  the  rear.  To  the 
left  of  this  hall  is  a sergeant’s  room,  15  by  8V2  feet,  and  five  cells,  each  5 by  8V2 
feet.  To  the  right  of  the  hall  is  the  guardroom,  20  by  14  feet,  and  a prisoners’ 
room,  29  by  13  feet.  The  height  of  this  building  to  the  eaves  is  about  9 feet. 
There  is  no  ventilation  underneath,  though  it  is  ventilated  at  the  ridge.  For 
the  original  garrison  at  this  post,  two  companies,  this  guardhouse  was  con- 
sidered, for  an  ordinarily  disciplined  command,  sufficient,  but  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  troops,  it  has  been  almost  constantly  crowded. 

“There  is  at  the  post,  perhaps,  no  structure  except  the  guardhouse,  for  the 
proper  construction  of  which  so  much  contention  is  necessary  as  a hospital. 
This  building  has  received  the  denunciation  of  officers  from  the  present  and 
previous  post  commanders  to  the  lieutenant  general,  and  has  reached  its  present 
unfinished  condition  at  a slow  rate  of  progress.  The  necessities  of  the  service 
requiring  the  economy,  so  rigidly  enforced  during  the  latter  part  of  1867, 
resulted  in  the  roofing  of  the  buildings  before  the  wards  had  reached  to  within 
three  feet  of  the  height  contemplated  in  the  original  design,  and  the  central 
administrative  building  was  curtailed  in  its  proportions  even  more  than  that, 
.altering  it  essentially  in  its  internal  arrangements.  The  building,  however, 
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is  well  built  of  stone  referred  to,  and  is  well  adapted  for  its  uses.  It  consists  of 
a central  building  and  two  wings  as  wards,  with  a back  building  to  the  central 
part,  40  by  20  feet;  the  wings  are  48  feet  in  length  by  24  in  width;  12  feet 

to  the  eaves,  and  17  feet  to  the  ridge.  The  wards  extend  in  a north  and  south 

direction,  and  are  lighted  by  four  windows  on  each  side,  and  one  window,  same 
size,  on  the  end  of  the  passage;  a door  communicates  on  either  side  with  the 
verandas.  These  wards  are  well  ventilated  underneath  and  throughout  their 
length  by  the  ordinary  ridge  ventilation.  They  are  warmed  by  two  stoves  of 
Minnesota  pattern,  large  size,  with  drums,  the  pipe  gaining  exit  through  the 
usual  shaft  ventilator.  The  windows  are  so  arranged  as  to  secure  ventilation 
at  the  top. 

“In  the  absence  of  any  means  of  securing  a flow  of  water,  no  closets  exist 
in  connection  with  the  wards,  though  the  bathroom  is  well  fitted  up.  The 

wards  have  each  a capacity  of  12  beds,  with  an  air  space  of  1,116  cubic  feet 

per  bed.  The  central  building  is  34  feet  front  by  44  feet  deep,  and  is  divided 
below  into  four  rooms,  used  respectively  as  surgery,  office,  steward’s  room, 
and  storeroom.  A hall,  8 feet  wide,  with  staircase  leading  to  the  floor  above, 
also  communicates  with  the  rear  building;  another  hall,  5 feet  wide,  com- 
municates with  the  wards.  The  second  floor  is  divided  and  occupied  by  stores 
and  attendants;  a dead-house  is  also  obtained  in  this  part  of  the  building; 
the  utility  of  this  portion  of  the  hospital  is  compromised  by  the  low  ceilings. 
The  back  building  is  provided  with  a cellar,  and  furnishes  the  dining  room, 
kitchen  and  laundry;  this  portion  is  plastered,  as  is  the  central  building,  and 
the  whole  whitewashed  throughout.  The  bakery  is  a new  and  excellent  struc- 
ture, well  furnished  with  appliances  and  facilities  for  the  proper  care  of  flour, 
and  has  a capacity  for  the  baking  of  400  rations.  A single-story  frame  build- 
ing standing  in  the  center  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  parade  ground  is  occupied 
as  chapel  and  adjutant’s  office.  The  stables  are  conveniently  located,  fitted 
with  new  stalls,  gravelly  floors,  raised  walk  through  the  center,  and  dormitory 
windows  on  each  side.  The  library,  kept  in  the  adjutant’s  office,  contains  118 
volumes,  consisting  of  works  on  history  and  standard  light  literature. 

“The  configuration  of  the  stream  at  this  point  has  been  somewhat  altered 
by  the  construction  of  a dam  some  six  or  eight  feet  in  height  and  the  formation 
of  a pond,  from  which  is  obtained  during  most  of  the  year  the  water  used  by 
the  garrison  as  well  as  the  ice  laid  up  during  the  winter.  The  post,  however, 
is  supplied  with  a well,  located  near  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  which  does  not 
extend  below  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  furnishes  only  the  surface  drainage. 
The  water  is  highly  impregnated  with  minerals,  and  is  further  deteriorated 
by  a wooden  curb,  rendered  necessary  by  the  variety  of  the  soil,  to  prevent 
the  refilling  of  the  well.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  water  for  the 
garrison  by  means  of  a well,  located  within  the  limits  of  the  post  proper. 
After  penetrating  the  alluvium  and  drifts  of  the  cretaceous  in  this  region,  at 
a depth  of  thirty-six  feet,  the  underlying  shale  was  reached,  through  which, 
at  the  cost  of  great  labor,  the  excavation  proceeded  for  fifty  additional  feet, 
when,  by  the  advice  of  an  experienced  geologist,  the  effort  was  abandoned. 
The  appearance  of  petroleum  in  the  underlying  stratum  was  an  interesting 
feature  observed. 

“The  fort  being  constructed  on  a gradual  slope  inclining  to  the  river,  no 
artificial  drainage  is  considered  necessary.  All  refuse  matter  from  kitchens  and 
stables,  or  about  the  garrison,  is  conveyed  away  daily  in  wagons  kept  exclu- 
sively for  that  purpose.  The  Smoky  river  flows  within  a few  hundred  yards 
of  the  garrison.  In  the  summer  time  the  enlisted  men  are  compelled  to  bathe 
at  least  once  a week.  In  winter  season  tubs  situated  in  small  rooms  at  the 
extremity  of  each  dormitory  are  used  for  the  cleansing  of  the  persons  of 
enlisted  men.  The  frequency  of  the  baths  is  likewise  in  this  case  compulsory. 

“The  failure  of  the  post  garden  located  here  for  three  successive  summers 
would  seem  to  demonstrate  the  incapacity  of  the  soil  and  climate  or  the  want 
of  practical  agricultural  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  garrison.  Not  the  least 
discouraging  event  in  connection  with  the  garden  has  been  the  yearly  destruc- 
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tion  by  insects  of  what  little  nature  had  allowed  to  grow.  The  tributaries, 
either  to  the  east  or  west,  offer  little  better  inducements  to  the  agriculturist. 

“The  character  of  rations  obtained  from  the  post  commissary  is  unexcep- 
tionable, with  an  abundant  and  excellent  variety.  By  reason  of  exorbitant 
prices  charged  for  extra  articles  of  food  by  private  parties  shipping  them  from 
Eastern  states,  extra  vegetables  are  purchased  from  the  commissary  of  sub- 
sistence, for  the  use  of  the  men,  with  the  company  fund. 

“The  nearest  quartermaster’s  and  subsistence  depots  are  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  402  miles  distant.  The  route  of  supply  is  by  the  Kansas  Pacific 
railroad,  and  is  open  at  all  seasons.  Twelve  months’  supply  is  usually  kept 
on  hand.  Medical  supplies  are  obtained  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  upon  requisi- 
tion, and  are  received  and  kept  in  good  condition.  The  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  post  and  the  nearest  town  or  settlement  is  by  stage.  A 
mail  arrives  at  the  post  daily  each  way,  east  and  west,  with  the  exception  of 
one  day  in  the  week  for  each  direction.  The  length  of  time  required  for  a 
letter  to  reach  department  headquarters  at  St.  Louis  is  thirty  hours. 

“Five  ambulances — two  only  in  running  order — are  the  means  at  the  post 
for  the  transportation  of  sick.  Scouting  parties  or  detachments  sent  from  the 
post  are  never  supplied,  and  it  is  believed  lives  are  lost  in  consequence.  In 
the  hospital  are  ten  stretchers  and  one  Tompkins  wheeled  litter. 

“The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  consist  of  roving  bands  of 
hostile  Indians,  as  the  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  Sioux  and  Kiowas.  Their 
physical  condition  is  excellent. 

“The  prevailing  disease  at  the  post  and  vicinity  is  rheumatism  in  all  its 
varied  phases.  Pneumonia  has  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  among  the 
citizens  working  on  the  railroad,  due  probably  to  exposure  and  poor  diet. 
Colds,  inflammation  of  lungs,  and  pleural  nepatic,  and  intestinal  derangements 
are  diseases  of  local  origin,  though  the  prevailing  diseases  in  garrison  are 
generally  such  as  would  arise  from  error  in  diet,  cold,  and  sudden  changes. 

“During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1869  a large  proportion  of  the  sick  of 
colored  troops  at  this  post  were  cases  of  scurvy,  which  developed  itself  with 
terrible  malignancy.  For  the  month  of  April,  1869,  eighteen  cases  of  this 
disease  appear  upon  the  hospital  register,  which  only  in  a great  minority 
exhibits  the  number  affected  with  the  malady,  which  manifested  itself  in  many 
to  a degree  not  requiring  their  being  relieved  from  duty,  though  the  modi- 
fication was  apparent  in  its  rendering  the  patient  more  susceptible  to  diseases 
arising  from  ordinary  causes  and  more  difficult  to  cure.  The  manifest  cause 
of  this  widespread  scorbutic  taint  is  to  be  found  in  the  hardships  and  pri- 
vations of  arduous  winter  scouts,  which  were  frequent,  with  often  little  time 
intervening  for  purposes  of  recuperation,  and  a constant  pork  diet. 

“The  most  prolific  source  of  disease  among  white  troops  has  been  cold, 
manifesting  itself  in  bronchial  affections,  pulmonary  diseases,  and  inflamma- 
tory diarrhoea.  Among  the  colored  troops  who  have  yielded  to  disease  most 
readily  have  been  those  from  the  South,  while  those  recruited  in  the  North 
have  withstood  the  effects  of  climate  and  exposure  equal  to  any  troops  in 
the  garrison.” 

Before  narrating  the  events  of  1870,  some  changes  in  military  affairs  are  to 
be  noted.  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  had  been  promoted  March  4,  1869.  He  was 
assigned  to  command  the  Division  of  the  Missouri,  which  included  the  De- 
partment of  the  Missouri,  Platte,  and  others.  He  was  succeeded  as  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  by  Major  Gen.  John  M.  Schofield. 
He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Gen.  John  Pope,  on  April  15,  1870,  headquarters 
Fort  Leavenworth.  The  garrison  at  Fort  Wallace  was  still  composed  of  three 
companies  of  the  Fifth  infantry,  and  one  of  the  Seventh  cavalry,  company  C, 
and  others  sent  there  in  May,  1870. 

In  January,  1870,  the  Kansas  Pacific  tracks  were  laid  fifty  miles  west  of 
Sheridan,  but  train  service  extended  only  to  Eagle  Tail  station,  the  present 
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Sharon  Springs.  It  connected  there  with  stage  coaches  to  Denver.  In  May, 
1870,  the  railroad  equipment  at  Sheridan  was  moved  to  Kit  Carson..  Only  a 
section  house,  the  soldiers’  quarters  and  the  pumping  plant  were  left.  At 
times  there  had  been  nearly  2,000  people  at  Sheridan  and  nearly  1,000  wagons 
in  railroad  camps,  or  trains  going  to  and  from  New  Mexico.  On  May  29  Kit 
Carson  was  advertised  as  the  end  of  the  track.  Regular  service  was  estab- 
lished between  Kansas  City  and  Denver  on  August  15,  1870.  However,  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  occurred  September  1,  1870,  when  there 
arrived  at  Denver  an  official  party  composed  of  Postmaster  General  John  A. 
G.  Cresswell,  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Giles,  President  Grant’s  private 
secretary,  Mr.  Ely,  and  many  eastern  capitalists. 

The  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Sheridan  to  Denver  was  fought  per- 
sistently by  the  Indians,  beginning  in  February,  1870.  Orders  were  issued  in 
January  and  March,  by  General  Schofield  at  St.  Louis,  to  furnish  the  railroad 
employees,  from  Fort  Harker  to  the  end  of  the  track,  with  arms  and  15,000 
rounds  of  ammunition.  Also  to  place  a small  guard  of  soldiers  at  places 
beyond  Fort  Wallace. 

Eagle  Tail  station,  which  was  at  an  old  Indian  crossing  of  the  Smoky  Hill, 
was  attacked  on  March  21.  Another  point  was  attacked  on  April  23,  and  in 
both  cases  the  Indians  were  driven  off  by  the  guards.  In  May  there  were  con- 
certed attacks  at  Hugo,  Lake  Station  and  Kit  Carson,  Colo.  Between  the 
last  two  places  it  was  reported  that  Major  Dudley,  roadmaster,  and  ten  rail- 
road men  were  killed,  and  300  mules  and  horses  run  off.  Colonel  Woods,  of 
Fort  Wallace,  had  word  of  this  and  sent  troop  C,  Seventh  cavalry,  in  pursuit 
to  the  Republican,  but  to  no  avail.  On  May  31  Carlyle  station,  the  site  of 
the  present  Oakley,  midway  between  Monument  and  Grinnell,  was  attacked. 
Two  soldiers  and  three  Indians  were  wounded.  Carlyle  at  that  time  was  in 
Wallace  county.  On  June  11  a government  train  and  escort  were  attacked 
near  Grinnell,  the  fight  lasting  three  hours.  At  Grinnell,  also,  on  June  3,  a 
railroad  party  was  assailed,  three  Indians  were  killed  and  ten  wounded.  On 
June  21  Kit  Carson  was  again  attacked,  and  five  teamsters  were  killed.  At  the 
same  place,  on  November  10,  1870,  sixty-eight  mules  were  stampeded.  All 
these  attacks  from  March  to  November  were  on  the  line  guarded  by  Fort 
Wallace  troops,  either  as  guards  for  escort  or  pursuit.52 

Governor  James  M.  Harvey  left  for  Washington  on  March  23,  1870,  to 
procure  additional  federal  troops  for  frontier  protection.  He  offered  the  gov- 
ernment state  troops.  In  the  end  state  militia  was  organized  for  the  needed 
protection.  As  soon  as  General  Pope  heard  of  the  May  raids  he  instructed 
Colonel  Woods,  commandant  at  Fort  Wallace,  to  take  general  charge  of  the 
region  along  the  railroad  west  of  the  fort;  also  to  Fort  Lyon  and  Fort 
Reynolds,  in  Colorado.  To  aid  in  pursuit  he  sent  to  Colonel  Woods  two  more 
of  the  Seventh  cavalry  troops,  under  Major  M.  A.  Reno.  On  May  21  he  also 
enlarged  the  command  of  General  Custer  at  Fort  Hays.  Custer  was  charged 
with  the  protection  of  frontier  settlers  on  the  Republican  fork,  and  the  upper 
Saline  and  Solomon  rivers,  where  many  massacres  had  occurred.  He  promptly 
posted  three  detachments  of  the  Seventh  cavalry  in  that  region.  From  a mass 


52.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Adjutant  General’s  Correspondence,  Ac- 
cession No.  13;  Junction  City  Union,  Jan.  15,  22,  Feb.  26,  May  21,  29,  Sept.  3,  1870;  Kan- 
sas Pacific  Railway,  4th  Report,  pp.  14,  66;  Sharon  Springs  Times,  Oct.  16,  Nov.  18,  1886; 
White  Cloud  Chief,  May  26,  1870. 
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of  manuscripts  in  the  adjutant  general’s  correspondence  and  governor’s  corre- 
spondence, in  the  archives  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  from  Gen- 
eral Pope  and  the  military,  one  telegram  from  Gen.  G.  A.  Custer,  upon  this 
subject,  is  copied: 

Hays  City,  Kan.,  May  31,  1870. 

Colonel  Tilford: 

Colonel  Thompson,  returning  from  scout  to  the  Republican  with  B troop, 
reports  a large  trail  (Indian)  going  down  the  Republican.  Please  notify  the 
detachments  on  Republican,  Solomon  and  Saline  to  be  on  the  alert.  “Reno” 
with  four  (4)  troops  of  cavalry  and  one  (1)  of  infantry  starts  soon  to  scout 
the  country  between  Wallace  and  the  Platte.  This  may  drive  the  Indians 
down  towards  the  settlements.  Don’t  let  our  people  be  caught  napping. 
Inform  me  by  telegraph  of  any  Indian  movements. 

(Signed)  G.  A.  Custer, 

Bvt.  Major  Gen’l  U.  S.  A. 

Official  copy: 

Signed  E.  S.  Godfrey,  1st  Lieut.  7th  Cavalry,  Actg.  Adjutant  Detachment. 

Copy  respectfully  furnished  to  Colonel  Sanders  for  his  information. 

Capt.  7th  Cav.,  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col. 

General  Pope’s  attitude  toward  civilians,  whether  settlers  or  railroad  men, 
is  clearly  shown  in  his  report  about  the  massacres  of  railroad  men  in  the 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War,  1870-71.  He  said: 

“The  raid  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  gross  carelessness  of  the  working  parties 
along  the  railroad.  They  were  distributed  along  forty  miles  of  road  without 
arms  . . . and  their  defenseless  condition  . . . offered  an  irresistible 

temptation  to  the  Indians.  ...  A large  part  of  these  Indian  raids  and 
murders  is  due  to  this  extreme  recklessness  and  disregard  of  common  sense 
. . . on  the  part  of  the  whites.  It  is  not  possible  to  correct  these  things, 

nor  can  it  be  expected  that  troops  will  be  found  at  all  times  . . . where 

irresponsible  and  reckless  white  people  choose  to  appear.” 

He  reluctantly  sent  artillery  detachments  from  Fort  Riley  to  the  raided 
districts. 

In  this  same  report  of  1870  General  Pope  recommended  the  abandonment 
of  Fort  Wallace,  Fort  Lyon  and  Fort  Reynolds,  except  for  small  detachments 
and  pickets  at  each  post.  He  advised  that  the  buildings  at  Fort  Wallace  be 
removed  to  Fort  Hays.  He  advocated  “a  small  picket  to  hold  possession  of 
buildings  until  they  become  uninhabitable.  No  repairs  should  be  made,  used 
for  summer  camp,  to  store  temporary  supplies.”  He  advised  building  a new 
post  replacing  those  abandoned,  to  be  located  on  the  railroad  at  Cedar  Point 
or  River  Bend,  in  Colorado.53 

The  archives  department  of  the  Historical  Society  has  the  original  census 
of  Wallace  county,  1870,  as  written  by  M.  E.  Joyce,  the  deputy  United  States 
marshal.  He  included  Monument  and  Buffalo  Station  (Gove  county),  mak- 
ing a total  population  of  621.  Without  those  places,  there  were  601,  and  the 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  stated  there  were  600  in  Wallace 
county  in  1870.  There  was  no  mention  of  Wallace  Station,  the  residents  of 
that  place  being  included  at  the  Fort  Wallace  post  office.  Five  officers  of 
the  Fifth  infantry,  with  their  families  numbered  twenty-five.  Major  Gen. 

53.  Report  of  Adjutant  General  of  Kansas,  1870,  p.  5,  6;  Report  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
War,  1870-’71,  serial  No.  1446,  pp.  6,  7,  13,  68,  69,  171,  176;  Archives  of  Kansas  State 
Historical  Society,  Adjutant  General’s  Correspondence,  Accession  Nos.  9,  13;  Governor’s 
Manuscripts,  Accession  Nos.  737,  739,  740;  Governor’s  Letter  Impression  Books,  1870-1873, 
pp.  5,  29,  34-36,  39,  40,  42. 
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C.  R.  Woods,  aged  forty,  had  a wife  and  three  children.  Chaplain  William 
Vaux,  aged  sixty-three,  had  a wife  aged  fifty.  He  was  chaplain  at  Fort 
Laramie  from  1849  to  1862,  in  the  Civil  WTar.  He  retired  in  1880,  and  died 
in  1882.  Surgeon  Morton  M.  Shearer,  aged  twenty-eight,  had  a wife  and  two 
children.  Lieut.  Quinton  Campbell,  acting  assistant  quartermaster  in  1870, 
had  his  wife  and  mother  with  him.  Lieut.  John  W.  Whitten  and  wife  were 
there,  but  he  was  discharged  November,  1870.  General  Woods  retired  in 
1874,  and  Lieutenant  Campbell  resigned  in  1875. 

There  were  286  soldiers  enumerated.  Other  officers  and  men  of  the  five 
companies  stationed  there  were  out  pursuing  Indians,  or  guarding  the  roads 
to  Denver  and  Forts  Lyon  and  Reynolds.  Among  the  168  civilians  listed  at 
the  fort,  or  at  Wallace,  were  men  and  women  of  many  occupations.  No 
lawyer  or  school-teacher  was  named.  In  fact  there  were  but  fifty-two  chil- 
dren in  the  county,  and  thirty-two  of  these  were  at  the  fort  and  the  new 
town  of  Wallace.  The  census  of  the  fort  and  town  was  taken  from  July  1 
to  July  5.  Wallace  was  not  a post  office  until  after  1871,  when  Homer 
Wheeler  was  postmaster  at  Fort  Wallace.  Peter  Robidoux  was  the  first 
postmaster  of  Wallace,  as  noted  in  the  United  States  Official  Register,  1873. 

The  census  was  taken  at  “Phil  Sheridan”  on  July  3,  and  included  a “super- 
visor” of  the  railroad,  two  telegraphers,  several  engineers,  conductors,  brake- 
men,  foremen,  machinists,  and  laborers,  making  a total  of  eighty.  The 
United  States  Post-office  Guide  of  1870  names  Phil  Sheridan  as  the  county 
seat.  The  count  of  people  at  Pond  City,  taken  on  July  6,  1870,  showed  a 
total  of  forty  persons,  including  a telegrapher  and  railroad  foreman.  John 
Whiteford,  justice  of  the  peace,  had  moved  away.  He  had  kept  a jewelry 
store  there,  and  made  moss-agate  jewelry  from  the  agate  found  in  the  vicinity. 
No  civil  officers  were  named  at  any  place  in  the  county.  Twelve  railroad 
laborers  were  named  at  Monument  on  July  7.  Buffalo  station,  within  the 
present  Gove  county,  had  nine  laborers.  At  “Smoky,”  in  Trego  county,  prob- 
ably on  the  Smoky,  Lieut.  D.  W.  Wallingford,  Seventh  cavalry,  and  ten 
“scouts”  were  stationed,  including  Thos.  J.  Atkins,  four  wagonmasters,  and 
twenty-nine  “teamsters.”  Their  names  were  recorded  by  M.  E.  Joyce  on 
July  11.  Grinnell  had  fort}^  people,  including  the  supervisor  of  the  railroad, 
two  telegraphers,  and  laborers.  Coyote,  in  Trego  county,  had  seventeen 
men,  including  railroad  laborers. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  followed  up  the  opening  of  its  road  to  Denver  with  a 
plan  of  testing  the  agricultural  and  forestry  possibilities  from  Brookville  to 
Denver.  There  is  in  the  archives  a letter  from  the  railroad’s  industrial  agent, 
Richard  Smith  Elliott,  of  St.  Louis,  to  Governor  Harvey,  inclosing  his  printed 
address  covering  experiments  in  this  line.  He  had  started  the  work  of  planting 
wheat,  rye  and  barley  at  Pond  Creek  on  September  28,  1870.  It  was  done 
by  two  Irish  laborers,  using  mules,  wagons  and  plows  from  the  railroad  equip- 
ment. He  claimed  that  it  was  the  first  grain  planted  west  of  Ellsworth.  In 
March,  1871,  the  two  men  moved  from  station  to  station,  planting  seedling  trees 
from  Brookville  to  Denver.  Mr.  Elliott  was  probably  appointed  in  June,  1870, 
as  he  announced  that  he  would  be  at  Kit  Carson  to  begin  his  investigations  on 
June  16.54  Mr.  Elliott  continued  in  this  work  until  in  the  summer  of  1874, 


54.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Governor’s  Correspondence,  Accession 
No.  737;  Smith.  R.  S.,  Notes  Taken  in  Sixty  Years,  pp.  304-331;  Junction  City  Union, 
July  2,  1870;  Weston’s  Guide  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  pp.  165,  172-173. 
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when  the  railroad  made  no  appropriation  for  its  continuance.  The  Junction 
City  Union  of  June  7,  1873,  published  Mr.  Elliott’s  report  dated  April  28, 
about  his  planting  of  trees  and  grain  near  Pond  Creek  Station,  both  on  flat 
and  sloping  ground,  two  miles  west  of  Fort  Wallace.  He  told  also  of  planting 
at  Ellis  and  Bosland  (Wilson). 

The  garrison  at  Fort  Wallace,  1870-71,  was  composed  of  Capt.  Edmond 
Butler,  commandant,  with  companies  B,  C and  I,  Fifth  infantry,  including  three 
captains,  three  lieutenants,  a chaplain,  and  Asst.  Surg.  Morton  M.  Shearer, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Wm.  King.  Lieut.  Quinton  Campbell,  Fifth  infantry,  was 
assistant  quartermaster  from  July  1,  1870,  to  April  27,  1871.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Lieut.  Jas.  H.  Whitten,  who  served  until  June  30,  1871.  Lieut.  Lewis  Gran- 
ville succeeded  Lieutenant  Whitten,  until  relieved  by  Lieut.  F.  B.  Jones,  Third 
infantry,  December  1,  1871.  There  were  122  enlisted  men  at  the  fort  in  1871. 

General  Pope  reported  that  the  completion  of  the  railroad  and  changed 
condition  of  Indians  on  reservations  had  simplified  the  question  of  maintenance 
of  posts.  He  again  advised  abandonment  of  Fort  Wallace,  leaving  only  a 
picket  to  hold  possession  of  the  buildings  until  they  were  no  longer  habitable. 
He  said  there  were  no  Indian  depredations  except  robbery  of  stock  by  reserva-. 
tion  Indians  and  this  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military. 

The  difference  in  the  attitude  of  Lieutenant  General  Sheridan  and  General 
Pope  as  to  the  frontier  settlements,  is  apparent  in  the  following,  quoted  from 
General  Sheridan’s  report  of  November  4,  1871,  as  given  in  the  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  War,  1871-72,  page  24: 

“I  do  not  fully  agree  with  General  Pope  in  the  proposed  concentration  of 
troops.  I consider  that  the  necessity  for  active  operations  against  the  Indians 
in  his  command — except,  perhaps,  a small  number  of  Apaches  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  New  Mexico — to  be  at  an  end.  His  duties  will  therefore  be 
simply  to  give  protection  to  the  general  line  of  the  frontier  and  commercial 
lines  of  travel,  and  to  form  here  and  there  a nucleus  for  the  youthful  settle- 
ments constantly  springing  up. 

“As  soon  as  active  operations  against  Indians  cease,  our  duties  change 
from  administering  punishment,  to  giving  protection,  and  while,  for  the  for- 
mer purpose,  I believe  in  concentration  of  troops,  for  the  latter  I believe  in 
having  them  somewhat  dispersed,  so  as  to  cover  more  ground.” 

There  was  not  a white  man  killed  in  the  Department  of  the  Platte  in  1871, 
and  it  was  merged  with  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  giving  General  Pope 
charge  of  the  defense  of  the  Union  Pacific,  its  branches,  and  adjacent 
territory.55 

There  were,  in  fact,  only  five  attacks  by  Indians  in  1871,  and  only  one  of 
these  was  on  the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific.  On  February  26,  1871,  a hunter’s 
camp  near  Grinnell  was  burned  and  his  stock  was  run  off.  Three  soldiers  were 
killed  at  Fort  Dodge  May  18,  and  five  Indians  wounded,  in  an  attack  on  a 
government  train.  A man  was  shot  and  pierced  with  an  arrow  at  Caldwell, 
in  June.  Fort  Larned  was  attacked  in  June  and  July,  when  eighty-four  mules 
and  horses  were  run  off. 

These  attacks  may  or  may  not  have  been  made  by  the  northern  Indians 
who  were  given  permission  by  the  Indian  Bureau  to  hunt  across  western  Kansas 
in  1871.  This  permission  was  given  with  the  sanction  of  the  Interior  Depart- 

55.  Report  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War,  1871-’72,  serial  1503,  pp.  21,  31,  34,  37,  38,  90, 
146,  148,  152. 
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ment  and  the  President,  but  was  against  the  wishes  of  the  War  Department, 
the  “balky  team.”  The  archives  department  has  many  original  letters  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Generals  Augur,  Davidson  and  Pope,  and  settlers  wanting  arms,  dated 
from  February  28  to  May  12,  1871. 

These  show  the  alarm  of  the  settlers,  after  the  warning  of  General  Augur 
that  Big  Bear’s  band  of  Cheyennes,  with  seventy  lodges,  had  been  given  per- 
mission by  the  Indian  Bureau  to  hunt  to  the  Arkansas,  and  cross  the  railroad 
west  of  Fort  Wallace.  General  Pope  notified  Governor  Harvey  on  April  3 
that  Spotted  Tail’s  Sioux  band  had  a permit  to  hunt  across  the  Republican, 
Solomon  and  Saline  rivers  to  below  the  Arkansas.  He  warned  all  posts  west  of 
Fort  Riley  to  be  prepared,  in  case  of  depredations  by  these  alleged  peaceful 
bands. 

Governor  Harvey  gave  orders  on  April  4 to  the  adjutant  general  of  Kansas 
to  proceed  at  once  to  western  settlements  and  warn  them  to  be  on  their  guard. 
The  governor  wrote  to  both  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  bitterly 
protesting  against  this  action  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  reply  of  the  Secretary 
was  sarcastic,  stating  that  the  President  requested  that  the  governor  reconsider 
his  “threat”  to  punish  the  Indians  and  the  agents  of  the  Indian  Bureau  bringing 
them  into  the  state,  if  any  depredations  occurred.56 

About  December  1,  1871,  Fort  Wallace  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
third  infantry,  Col.  De  Lancey  Floyd-Jones,  commandant,  with  companies 
A,  H,  E,  whose  commanders  were  Capt.  Louis  T.  Morris,  Capt.  Edward  Moale, 
and  Capt.  Robert  P.  Hughes.  Lieut.  Wm.  A.  Kobbe  was  regimental  adjutant, 
and  Lieut.  F.  B.  Jones  was  regimental  quartermaster  from  December  1.  1871, 
to  April  30,  1872,  which  was  probably  the  date  when  Colonel  Floyd-Jones 
moved  his  headquarters  to  Fort  Hays.  Hays  City  named  a street  for  him, 
but  it  was  changed  to  Normal  avenue.  Lieut.  G.  E.  Overton,  sixth  cavalry, 
was  assistant  quartermaster  from  April  30  to  June  30,  1872.  Captain  Morris 
acted  as  assistant  quartermaster  July  1,  1872,  to  February  8,  1873.  The 
garrison  as  reported  August  3,  1872,  was  commanded  by  Captain  Morris,  with 
company  M,  third  infantry,  having  forty-one  enlisted  men  and  company  D, 
sixth  cavalry,  under  Capt.  John  A.  Irwin,  with  seventy-eight  enlisted  men. 

The  military  made  no  report  of  any  Indian  engagements  in  1872,  and 
General  Sheridan  said  that  no  additional  troops  were  needed  for  the  protection 
of  the  railroads.  General  Pope  again  protested  against  any  further  permission 
from  the  Indian  Department  being  given  the  Indians  to  hunt  across  Kansas. 
He  again  urged  abandonment  of  Fort  Wallace  and  Fort  Larned  because  of  their 
frail  temporary  buildings,  which  were  almost  uninhabitable  in  winter.  He  had 
secured  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Harker,  and  its  affairs  were  probably  finished 
when  its  assistant  quartermaster,  Lieut.  H.  P.  Kingsbury,  of  the  sixth  cavalry, 
left  there  on  January  6,  1873.  Capt.  Simon  Snyder,  of  the  fifth  infantry,  was 
probably  the  last  commandant  in  1872,  as  no  commandant  was  named  in  the 
reports  of  1873.  George  Snyder,  father  of  Mrs.  Bertrand  Rockwell,  was  one 

56.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Adjutant  General’s  Correspondence, 
Accession  No.  13;  Governor’s  Correspondence,  Accession  No.  782;  Impression  Book,  No.  1, 
pp.  54-66. 
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of  the  first  sutlers  of  the  post,  which  was  established  in  1864  as  Fort  Ells- 
worth.57 

The  Indians  who  committed  nine  murders  in  Kansas  from  January  to 
November,  1872,  escaped  capture  by  the  military.  Governor  Harvey  applied 
to  General  Pope  from  February  2 to  May  30,  1872,  for  military  protection 
for  the  settlers  in  the  Arkansas  valley,  and  for  railroad  workers  on  the  A.  T. 
& S.  F.  railroad.  In  October,  1872,  he  again  asked  for  aid  to  find  Mrs.  Mary 
Smith  Jordan,  a resident  of  Trego  and  Ellis  counties.  She  had  been  carried 
off  by  Indians  at  the  same  time  her  husband,  Richard  Jordan,  and  two  other 
men  were  killed.  This  event  occurred  while  they  were  hunting  on  the  middle 
fork  of  the  Walnut,  in  Lane  or  Ness  county,  about  sixty  miles  southwest  of 
Ellis.  Troops  and  citizens  of  Fort  Hays  searched  for  her.  But  she  was  never 
found,  although  she  was  traced  to  the  Nebraska  line  by  bits  of  her  skirt  which 
she  had  tom  off  to  leave  behind  her  as  a clue.58 

The  military  staged  a notable  buffalo  hunt  for  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  and 
his  Russian  officers,  in  which  Fort  Wallace  played  its  part.  The  royal  party 
was  accompanied  from  Omaha  to  Denver,  thence  east,  by  Lieut.  Gen.  P.  H. 
Sheridan,  Gen.  G.  A.  Custer,  Gen.  G.  A.  Forsyth,  Col.  M.  V.  Sheridan,  Surg. 
M.  J.  Asch  and  others,  with  Wm.  F.  Cody  as  guide,  all  of  these  having  been 
at  Fort  Wallace  at  some  previous  time.  The  Kansas  Pacific  offered  transporta- 
tion from  Fort  Wallace  to  the  company  of  cavalry  accompanying  the  party. 
General  Sheridan  sent  a requisition  to  the  fort  for  seventy-five  cavalry  horses, 
six  mule  teams  and  four  ambulances  to  follow  the  hunt,  which  occurred 
January  20,  1872.  The  largest  herd  of  buffalo  was  found  five  miles  southeast 
of  Kit  Carson.  Chalk  Beeson,  who  was  with  the  party,  said  that  over  200 
buffalo  were  killed. 

Buffalo  were  very  plentiful  between  1872  and  1874.  In  December,  1872, 
Capt.  L.  T.  Morris  accompanied  a party  of  Eastern  friends  on  a hunt,  and  in 
1873,  Capt.  J.  A.  Irwin,  company  D,  Sixth  cavalry,  with  a detachment  of  the 
Third  infantry,  conducted  a hunt  for  some  British  army  officers.  In  both  of 
these  hunts  Homer  W.  Wheeler,  post  sutler,  acted  as  guide.  Nearly  one 
thousand  hides  were  shipped  from  Wallace  in  the  winter. of  1872-73,  besides 
the  shipment  of  meat.  It  was.  claimed  that  one  old  hunter  known  as  “Ken- 
tuck,”  had  a camp  on  Punished  Woman’s  fork,  forty  miles  south  of  the  fort, 
from  which  he  had  made  about  $10,000  from  hides  and  meat  before  1875, 
killing  about  3,700  buffalo.  Then  a big  trade  developed  in  the  sale  of  buffalo 
bones,  and  in  April,  1875,  A.  L.  Dodge,  of  Wallace,  was  shipping  bones  in 
carloads  to  Philadelphia.59 

During  the  daytime,  March  13,  1872,  the  post  hospital,  the  best  of  all  the 
buildings,  was  burned  during  a gale  blowing  about  fifty  miles  an  hour.  The 
stone  wing  containing  the  kitchen  was  saved.  This  was  later  turned  into  a 
chapel,  17  by  40  feet.  It  was  refitted  and  plastered,  provided  with  seats, 

57.  Weston’s  Guide  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  pp.  86-87 ; Report  of  U.  S'.  Secretary 
of  War,  1872,  serial  No.  1558,  pp.  21,  25,  35,  46-48,  106-107,  139,  168-169;  1873,  serial 
No.  1597,  pp.  31,  58,  135. 

58.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Governor’s  Correspondence,  Impression 
Book,  1870-’73,  pp.  101,  111,  121-125;  Topeka  Commonwealth,  October  8 and  17,  1872. 
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platform  and  desk.  For  a hospital,  one  of  the  company  quarters  was  used,  a 
rough  battened  house.  It  had  but  one  ward,  100  by  23  feet,  cold  in  winter, 
even  with  the  two  stoves  in  use.  One  end  was  boarded  off  for  a dispensary 
and  storeroom  where  a four  months’  medical  supply  was  kept.  This  was  in 
the  center  of  the  camp,  with  neither  quiet  or  privacy  for  the  sick,  and  no 
bath,  sink  or  laundry.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room  for  the  hospital  were  in 
an  adjoining  building  of  the  same  construction.  The  water  supply  for  all 
buildings  was  brought  from  the  dam  on  the  river,  and  put  in  barrels  outside 
each  building.  From  700  to  900  tons  of  ice  were  cut  from  the  dam  each 
winter,  for  storage  in  the  ice  houses.  During  the  fiscal  year  1873-74  repairs 
or  alterations  on  the  hospital  building  were  authorized  to  the  amount  of 
$793.  The  surgeon  advised  a new  hospital,  to  be  erected  on  the  edge  of  the 
post. 

A table  of  rations  issued  during  four  years  ending  December  31,  1873,  at 
all  posts  then  existing,  indicates  the  strength  of  the  posts.  The  largest 
amount  was  issued  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  then  Fort  Hays,  Fort  Dodge,  Fort 
Riley,  Fort  Wallace  and  Fort  Lamed.  Hay  ranches  ten  to  twelve  miles  from 
the  fort  supplied  900  tons  of  hay  in  1873.  Traders,  hunters  and  railroad  em- 
ployees made  up  a population  of  about  100  persons  outside  the  post  in  1874.60 

In  1873  Capt.  Louis  T.  Morris  was  still  commandant  of  Fort  Wallace.  In 
August  of  that  year  the  garrison  was  composed  of  seventy-one  men  of  com- 
pany H,  Third  infantry,  and  Capt.  C.  E.  Neswith  with  forty-four  men  of  com- 
pany A,  Sixth  cavalry.  Lieut.  Wm.  B.  Wetmore,  of  the  Sixth  cavalry,  was 
acting  as  quartermaster  of  the  post  from  Febuary  8 to  June  30,  1873,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.  T.  S.  Wallace,  who  served  until  June  30,  1874. 

Before  the  middle  of  June,  1873,  a military  camp  was  established  three  or 
four  miles  northeast  of  Grinnell  Station  on  the  Kansas  Pacific.  The  camp 
was  also  maintained  in  1874.  It  was  garrisoned  by  different  detachments  of 
companies  A,  B,  and  C,  Sixth  cavalry,  as  a base  for  scouting  on  the  Saline, 
Solomon  and  Republican  rivers,  and  Arickaree  Fork.  Indians  were  seen 
near  Ogallah,  and  northeast  of  Fort  Wallace,  but  not  apprehended.  [Junction 
City  Union,  May  17,  June  21,  July  19,  1873;  May  16,  July  18,  25,  1874.] 

About  July  1,  1873,  Capt.  John  A.  Irwin  of  company  D,  Sixth  cavalry,  and 
his  adjutant,  Lieut.  Wm.  B.  Wetmore,  were  stationed  at  a camp  on  Sand 
Creek  near  River  Bend  station  on  the  Kansas  Pacific.  On  September  10,  they 
were  escorting  Major  Brooks,  paymaster,  who  was  carrying  the  soldiers’  pay 
from  the  station  to  the  camp.  They  were  held  up  by  Geo.  W.  Graham, 
former  captain  of  the  Tenth  cavalry,  and  a former  stage  station  keeper,  both 
masked.  Capt.  Irwin  received  a very  severe  gunshot  wound.  Lieutenant 
Wetmore  shot  Graham  through  the  body  near  his  heart.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Denver  hospital,  from  which  he  was  carried  off  by  friends.  His  arrest 
soon  followed  and  before  October  4,  1873,  he  was  in  the  Colorado  penitentiary. 
Captain  Irwin  was  out  of  the  service  in  January,  1875.  Accounts  of  this 
hold-up  were  given  in  the  Junction  City  Union,  July  19,  September  13, 
October  4,  1873. 

The  military  reported  no  engagements  with  Indians  in  Kansas  in  1873,  but 
General  Pope  reported  the  murder  of  United  States  survejmrs  south  of  the 

60.  Manuscripts  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  Thomas  Madigan  Letter,  October 
22,  1910  ; U.  S.  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  Circular  No.  8,  1875. 
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Kansas  line.  These  were  Kansas  men,  E.  N.  Deming,  C.  Davis,  R.  Pool 
and  D.  Short,  all  killed  March  19,  1873,  about  three  miles  south  of  the 
Comanche  county  line,  in  the  present  Woods  county,  Oklahoma.  The 
archives  department  has  a fine  map  of  the  location,  drawn  by  other  surveyors 
who  found  the  bodies,  and  who  also  described  the  event.  There  is  also  a 
letter  from  C.  M.  Scott,  special  scout  for  Gov.  J.  P.  St.  John,  dated  in  1879, 
in  which  he  reported  finding  a marked  tree  over  the  graves  of  these  men. 
Deming’s  body  had  before  this  been  brought  to  Arkansas  City,  and  a monu- 
ment raised  in  memory  of  all  the  men.  In  1922  a movement  was  started  to 
bring  the  other  bodies  to  the  same  place  for  burial.61 

On  December  6,  1873,  there  was  an  election  of  county  officers,  in  which 
Homer  W.  Wheeler  was  elected  as  one  of  the  county  commissioners.  There 
had  been  much  outlawry  in  the  county  and  three  murders  by  civilians  had 
occurred  during  three  weeks  of  Majr.  There  had  been  no  sheriff  or  justice 
of  the  peace,  as  most  of  the  officers  elected  in  the  spring  had  been  railroad 
men  who  did  not  stay.  The  petition  for  the  election  was  signed  by  forty-six 
men  including  Mr.  Wheeler,  A.  L.  Dodge  (later  a post  sutler),  A.  W.  Clark, 
H.  A.  Clark,  Thomas  Madigan  and  others.62 

The  surgeon  general  issued  a circular,  1875,  in  which  the  acting  surgeon,  M 
M.  Shearer  and  F.  H.  Atkins,  reported  December  31,  1874,  on  conditions  at 
Fort  Wallace.  The  report  was  largely  a repetition  of  the  report  of  1870, 
but  was  quite  complete,  and  included  a record  of  medical  cases,  description 
of  meteorological  and  geographical  conditions,  and  the  population  of  the 
county.  It  gave  additional  information  about  the  cemetery,  which  at  this 
date  had  143  graves,  92  soldiers  and  51  citizens.  A tall  cenotaph  had  been 
erected  in  the  center  of  the  plot,  in  commemoration  of  the  soldiers  slain  at 
the  fort  in  1867.  The  cemetery  of  about  two  acres  was  located  one-half  mile 
north  of  the  post  on  high  ground  and  was  surrounded  by  a wall.  The  quarter- 
master general  reported  repairs  at  the  cemetery  prior  to  1875.  During  the 
fiscal  year,  1874-75,  $1,000  had  been  allowed  for  repairs  and  expenditures  on 
the  hospital.  Since  1870  two  more  houses  had  been  erected  on  officers’  row  on 
the  north  side  of  the  parade  ground.  The  last  one  on  the  row  was  made 
with  two  stories,  and  was  used  for  the  offices  of  the  commanding  officer  and 
his  adjutant.  It  also  housed  the  post  library,  which  had  but  206  volumes, 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  sergeant  major.63 

Although  the  United  States  military  authorities  reported  no  engagements 
with  Indians  in  the  state  in  1874,  the  adjutant  general  of  Kansas  reported  on 
December  31,  1874,  the  names  of  twenty-seven  persons  killed  in  the  state  that 
year.  He  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  which  functioned  under  it,  had  subordinated  the 
military  to  but  little  more  than  a police  force.  The  Cheyennes  began  hos- 
tilities April  6,  1874,  by  running  off  seventy  head  of  stock  in  Barber  county, 
many  of  which  were  recovered  by  the  troops  stationed  on  the  south  border 
of  Kansas.  Their  attacks  became  general  in  July,  their  plan  being  to  dash 
back  to  their  reservation,  where  the  soldiers  were  prevented  from  following 


61.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Adjutant  General’s  Correspondence, 
Accession  No.  19 ; Governor’s  Correspondence,  Accession  No.  894,  and  Impression  Book  No. 
2,  pp.  27,  57,  59. 

62.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Governor’s  Correspondence  Accession 
No.  907. 

63.  U.  S.  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  Circular  No.  8,  1875. 
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them.  Some  crossed  two  railroads  and  went  on  north.  The  immediate  causes 
of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  were:  the  great  slaughter  of  buffalo  by  an  in- 
creased number  of  hunters  and  traders,  the  completion  of  the  two  railroads, 
and  the  increasing  settlement  of  the  country. 

Early  in  July  the  Cheyennes  began  to  harass  the  workmen  on  the  A.  T. 
& S.  F.  railway,  then  nearing  the  Colorado  line.  Chief  Engineer  A.  A.  Robin- 
son applied  on  July  6 for  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  men,  and  on  August 
18  asked  for  guns  to  arm  a train  west  of  Dodge,  reporting  that  four  of  the 
men  had  been  found  dead  and  scalped,  between  Aubrey  and  Syracuse,  by 
a westbound  train  on  August  15.  From  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  Chey- 
ennes on  September  15  attacked  a stockade  at  Pierceville,  occupied  by 
Samuel  D.  Bancroft  and  nine  men.  They  were  besieged  all  the  morning,  the 
only  store  there  was  burned,  and  about  eighty  head  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  stock 
was  stolen.  A detachment  of  troops  from  Fort  Dodge  came  by  train  two 
hours  later,  but  failed  to  find  the  Indians  or  recover  the  stock.  Arms  and 
ammunition  were  furnished  from  the  state  arsenal  for  the  railroad  officials  in 
1874  and  1875.64 

The  Osages  came  in  war  parties  to  Kansas  in  June,  1874,  killing  hunters  and 
stockmen  in  Barber,  Comanche,  Clark  and  Ford  counties.  Six  companies  of 
state  militia  were  called  into  active  service.  Four  stockades  were  erected  and 
occupied  by  the  militia  June  26,  at  old  Kiowa,  Sun  City  and  Medicine  Lodge, 
and  later  midway  between  the  last  two,  on  Medicine  Lodge  creek.  The 
militia  served  from  twelve  to  one  hundred  thirty-seven  days,  one  company 
each  from  Cowley,  Reno  and  Sedgwick,  three  from  Barber  county,  the  Barber 
County  Guards  being  still  on  duty  on  December  31,  1874.  It  cost  the  state 
$36,500  to  pay  for  the  services,  equipment,  maintenance,  and  transportation 
of  these  militia  companies.  On  March  6,  1875,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
which  provided  for  the  payment  by  issuance  of  bonds,  and  for  the  auditing 
of  claims.65 

The  hostilities  of  the  Osages,  the  shooting  of  four  or  five  hostile  Osages  by . 
the  state  militia,  were  the  subjects  of  bitter  contention  between  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Edward  P.  Smith,  J.  S.  Gibson,  agent  of  the 
Osages,  Enoch  Hoag,  the  Quaker  superintendent  of  the  central  superintendency 
at  Lawrence,  who  favored  the  Indians,  and  Gov.  Thomas  Osborn  and  Adjutant 
General  Morris,  who  declared  the  Osages  were  hostile  war  parties.  The  com- 
missioner appointed  a commission  to  investigate  the  facts  relative  to  the 
alleged  “murder  of  five  Osages  by  the  state  militia,”  composed  of  Wilson 
Shannon,  F.  H.  Smith  and  J.  W.  Smith.  Their  sessions  were  held  at  Lawrence. 

The  Lawrence  Weekly  Tribune  of  November  5,  1874,  printed  the  story  of 
the  battle  between  Capt.  C.  M.  Ricker’s  militia  company  and  eighteen  Osages 
on  August  7,  1874,  in  Barber  county.  The  militia  said  the  Osages  made  the 
first  advance  with  bows  and  arrows,  guns  and  revolvers.  Four  or  five  Indians 
were  killed  and  their  horses  and  other  property  were  captured.  The  com- 
mission was  doubtful  as  to  which  side  attacked  first  and  decided  the  action 
of  the  militia  was  unjustifiable,  claiming  the  Osages  were  a hunting  party 
and  that  they  should  be  reimbursed  for  their  losses.  The  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  declared  these  Osages  were  peacefully  hunting,  and  were  “out- 


64.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Adjutant  General’s  Correspondence, 
Accession  No.  13;  Leavenworth  Commercial,  Sept.  26,  1874. 

65.  Report  of  Adjutant  General  of  Kansas,  1875,  pp.  5-7,  33-36. 
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rageously  murdered  by  Kansas  militia,  1874.  The  Osages  demand  punishment, 
return  of  property,  and  are  still  mourning  for  their  dead,  and  demand  repa- 
ration.” 66 

The  Adjutant  General  of  Kansas,  Charles  A.  Morris,  gave  the  following  list 
of  persons  killed  in  Kansas  by  Indians  between  June  16  and  September  of 
1874,  in  his  report  of  1873-74,  page  34.  The  first  four  massacres  were  com- 
mitted by  the  Osages,  as  his  report  of  1874-75  shows. 

Warren.  June  16,  in  Ford  county. 

John  Martin  and  Elijah  Kennedy,  June  17,  in  Barbour  county,  two  and 
one-half  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Medicine  Lodge. 

Isaac  Keim,  June  17,  on  Cedar  creek,  three  and  one-half  miles  west  of  the 
town  of  Medicine  Lodge,  in  Barbour  county. 

George  Koons,  June  20,  on  Mule  creek,  one  and  one-fourth  miles  east  of 
the  town  of  Smallwood,  in  Comanche  county. 

John  Doyle,  John  McDonald,  Snyder,  Murphy  and  William 

Graham,  August  15,  east  of  Aubrey  station  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa 
Fe  railroad. 

O.  F.  Short,  T.  D.  Short,  Harry  C.  Jones,  James  Shaw,  J.  Allen  Shaw  and 
J.  H.  Keuchler,  while  engaged  in  surveying  the  government  lands,  August  26, 
on  section  4,  township  33  south,  range  28  west,  in  Clark  county.  [Meade 
instead  of  Clark.] 

James  Crippin,  Crippin,  Bowles,  Young  and  W.  W. 

Dasher  [Worth  W.  Deisher],  August  27,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Clark 
county. 

Stowell,  a boy  fourteen  years  old,  September  15,  near  Buffalo  station, 

on  the  Kansas  Pacific  railway. 

John  German,  Stephen  German,  Catharine  German  and  Rebecca  German 
on  September  [11th]  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Smoky  Hill  river.  [Correct 
list  given  later.] 

Canfield,  in  September,  on  Sappa  creek,  in  Decatur  county. 

The  last,  and  twenty-seventh  name  on  the  list  above,  was  Charles  W.  Can- 
field,  a hunter  who  homesteaded  in  Decatur  county  in  1873.  In  the  early  fall 
of  1874  he  started  west  for  a load  of  hides.  Weeks  passed  with  no  word  from 
him.  His  wagon,  loaded  with  hides,  was  found  on  the  North  Sappa,  north  of 
Wallace,  the  best  market  for  his  hides.  Beside  the  wagon  was  found  the 
skeleton  of  a man  with  a bullet  hole  in  the  back  of  his  head.  The  skeleton 
and  loaded  wagon  were  taken  to  Wallace,  and  the  man’s  bones  were  buried 
in  the  post  cemetery.  Mrs.  Canfield  later  identified  the  wagon  in  the  corral, 
and  her  husband’s  remains  by  the  teeth,  and  removed  them  to  the  site  of  the 
present  Oberlin  for  burial.  His  grave  was  still  unmarked  in  1906. 

At  that  time  Oberlin  was  known  as  Westfield,  and  the  post  office  called 
Sappa  City,  was  established  in  1873.  As  there  was  another  Westfield  post 
office  in  McPherson  county  the  postal  authorities  retained  the  name  of  Sappa 
until  Oberlin  was  established  in  1878,  with  another  addition  to  the  original 
Westfield  site.  From  Westfield,  J.  A.  Rodehaver  and  W.  P.  Montgomery,  Sr., 
later  of  Ellis  county,  besought  the  governor  from  April  17  to  August  30,  1874, 
to  send  arms  for  the  defense  of  the  one  hundred  twenty-five  families  in  De- 
catur county.  This  county  had  been  the  pathway  for  Indian  raids  in  1868- ’69, 
1874,  and  was  to  suffer  a severe  massacre  in  1878. 

66.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Governor’s  Correspondence,  Accession  No. 
6.  985-1005;  Governor’s  Letters,  Impression  Books,  1873-’75;  Adjutant  General’s  Letters, 

1873-’75,  Accession  No.  13;  Report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Kansas,'  1873-’74,  pp.  3,  11- 
17;  1875,  pp.  10-74. 
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Oberlin  residents  may  wonder  who  named  the  streets  of  Cass,  Hall,  Penn, 
and  York,  and  why  the  town  was  originally  named  Westfield.  It  is  here  put 
in  print  for  the  first  time.  The  name  Westfield  was  given  by  William  Penn 
Montgomery,  Sr.,  a lawyer  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  educated  at 
Westfield,  New  York.  He  moved  to  Lecompton  in  August,  1860,  and  to  Law- 
rence in  1862.  He  moved  to  Decatur  county  in  April,  1874,  accompanied  by 
his  son,  Franklin  Cass  Montgomery,  and  took  up  a homestead  near  that  of 
Mr.  Rodehaver.  He  drew  up  the  incorporation  papers  for  Westfield,  which 
was  located  on  the  claim  of  Mr.  Rodehaver,  and  named  the  streets  mentioned 
above  for  his  own  relatives  and  the  states  from  which  he  came.  The  gover- 
nor’s correspondence  shows  that  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  first  township  officers  of  Decatur  county  in  1874,  as  a 
municipal  township  of  Norton  county,  to  which  it  had  been  attached  in  1873. 
These  officers  were  appointed  July  6 and  24,  1874,  their  residence  being  given 
as  “ Westfield.”  Mr.  Montgomery  abandoned  his  homestead  in  December, 
1874,  when  he  bought  the  Hays  City  Sentinel,  which  he  and  F.  C.  Montgomery 
edited  for  so  many  years.  The  paper  ceased  to  exist  upon  the  death  of  the 
father  on  October  29,  1895.  F.  C.  Montgomery  became  the  Kansas  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal.  He  passed  away  on  March  31,  1905 ,67 

After  the  Indian  massacres  in  June,  1874,  the  Interior  Department  under 
which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  functioned,  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  were  in  a state  of  hostility.  On  July  2,  1874,  General  Pope  was  given 
permission  by  the  Interior  Department  to  move  against  these  Indians  on  their 
own  reservations  or  wherever  found.  For  this  purpose  the  campaign  of  Gen. 
Nelson  A.  Miles  was  organized,  and  included  four  companies  of  his  own 
regiment,  the  Fifth  infantry,  eight  companies  of  the  Sixth  cavalry,  and  some 
artillery.  Four  companies  of  the  Eighth  cavalry  were  also  ready  to  serve.  It 
was  mobilized  mainly  at  Fort  Dodge.  Three  companies  of  the  Fifth  infantry 
had  been  stationed  at  Caldwell  prior  to  this  time,  120  men  under  Major  John 
J.  Upham. 

Companies  A and  H,  Sixth  cavalry,  had  left  Fort  Wallace  in  June,  1874, 
being  detailed  to  scout  on  the  rivers  north,  and  to  guard  the  route  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific.  Lieut.  Hiram  S.  Winchester  and  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  Anderson 
N.  Ellis,  both  of  the  Sixth  cavalry,  had  their  “camp  headquarters”  at  Buffalo 
Station,  from  which  place  they  both  wrote  to  Gov.  Thomas  A.  Osborn  on 
July  13,  1874,  advising  the  issuance  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  settlers 
of  Decatur  county. 

The  Nineteenth  infantry  was  ordered  to  Kansas  in  June  to  replace  troops 
withdrawn  for  the  Miles  campaign.  About  July  1,  Fort  Wallace  was  garrisoned 
by  one  small  company  of  the  Nineteenth,  with  Major  Henry  A.  Hambright 
as  commandant.  Lieut.  T.  B.  Robinson  assumed  the  duties  of  acting  quarter- 
master on  June  29,  and  continued  to  act  as  such  until  June  30,  1876.  At  first 
there  were  five  officers,  including  a chaplain,  and  fifty-five  enlisted  men.  By 
August  31  this  force  was  reduced  to  three  officers  and  forty-eight  men.  Second 
Lieut.  Christian  C.  Hewitt,  a graduate  of  West  Point,  June  17,  1874,  was  there 
and  was  detailed  in  October,  1874,  to  bury  the  five  members  of  the  German 

67.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Governor’s  Correspondence;  Impression 
Books  2 and  3,  1874;  Secretary  of  State,  Commission  Stubs,  May-Oct.,  1874. 
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family  killed  by  Cheyennes  on  the  old  Smoky  Hill  stage  route,  a long  day’s 
travel  east  of  Fort  Wallace  by  ox  team.68 

Probably  the  last  murder  by  Indians  in  1874  was  that  of  Charles  Brown, 
aged  about  thirty-five,  who  had  been  a resident  of  Wallace  since  its  establish- 
ment. He  and  four  other  buffalo  hunters  had  left  there  about  December  17, 
and  were  returning  on  the  27th,  when  they  stopped  within  eighteen  miles  from 
Wallace  to  skin  a stray  buffalo.  Brown,  having  a heavy  load,  started  on  alone 
toward  the  Smoky  Hill.  Upon  resuming  their  journey,  the  other  four  came 
upon  his  body  north  of  Lake  creek,  shot  through  the  head.  He  had  fallen 
and  was  lying  beside  his  wagon,  but  his  horses  and  gun  had  been  stolen.  They 
reported  the  crime  to  the  post,  where  there  was  no  cavalry,  so  a detachment 
was  sent  from  Fort  Hays  to  pursue  them.  However,  a party  of  fifteen  men 
went  from  Wallace  to  recover  the  body  and  the  wagon,  and  another  grave  was 
added  to  the  city  of  the  dead.69 

The  story  of  the  massacre  of  five  members  of  the  German  family  on  the 
Smoky  Hill,  east  of  Fort  Wallace,  and  the  capture  of  four  minor  daughters  by 
the  Cheyennes,  is  unparalleled  in  the  Indian  history  of  Kansas.  The  recovery 
of  the  girls  from  the  Cheyennes  crowned  the  success  of  the  campaign  under 
General  Miles  in  1874-75,  just  as  the  surrender  of  the  white  women  captives 
by  Cheyennes  marked  the  successful  campaign  of  Generals  Sheridan  and  Custer 
in  1868- ’69.  The  facts  related  here  are  compiled  primarily  from  the  statements 
of  the  German  sisters  interspersed  with  corroborative  matter  from  military 
records,  contemporary  newspapers,  state  archives  department  and  library  of 
the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  So  many  untrue  statements  have  been 
published  that  the  Society  records,  for  the  first  time  in  its  Collections,  the 
story  of  the  German  family: 

John  German  and  Lydia  Cox  German,  parents  of  seven  children,  came  from 
the  Blue  Ridge  mountain  district,  in  Fannin  county,  Georgia.  Their  parents, 
Thomas  German  and  William  Cox,  lived  there  also.  John  was  born  September 
3,  1830,  and  Lydia  was  born  October  8,  1829.  They  were  married  March  3, 
1853.  These  dates  and  birth  of  the  children  were  recorded  in  their  family 
Bible  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family:  Rebecca  Jane,  born  January  16, 

1854;  Stephen  Wise,  born  September  17,  1855;  Catherine  Elizabeth,  born  March 
21,  1857;  Joanna  Cleveland,  born  June  3,  1859;  Sophia  Louisa,  born  August 
11,  1862;  Juliana  Arminda,  born  March  23,  1867;  and  the  youngest,  Nancy 
Adelaide,  born  April  26,  1869.  Sophia  was  born  six  months  after  her  father 
joined  the  Confederate  army,  but  he  was  home  on  a furlough  at  the  time  of 
her  birth.  Of  this  family,  the  father  and  mother,  Stephen,  Joanna  and  Jane 
were  all  massacred.  John  German  served  through  the  war,  returning  to  find 
their  home  had  been  stripped  by  guerrillas  of  everything  save  a cow,  heifer, 
some  sheep,  wild  hogs  and  poultry.  The  father  was  in  ill  health  and  Catherine 
was  frail,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  decided  to  emigrate  westward,  and  the 
father,  son  and  older  girls  toiled  and  worked  for  five  years  to  save  enough 
money  to  go  west.  They  left  Georgia  April  10,  1870,  with  one  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  a wagon,  covered  with  canvas  and  bows  which  were  made  by  themselves. 


68.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Adjutant  General’s  Correspondence 
Accession  No.  13;  Report  of  Adjutant  General  of  Kansas,  1873-'74,  p.  9.  Meredith  Grace 
E.,  Girl  Captives  of  the  Cheyennes,  pp.  91,  92;  Reports  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War  1874 
aerial  No.  1635,  pp.  16,  29-31,  140-141;  1875,  serial  1674,  p.  214;  1876,  serial  1742,  p.  147* 

69.  Topeka  Commonwealth,  Dec.  30-31,  1874;  Wheeler’s  Frontier  Trail,  pp.  121-123. 
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They  stopped  three  months  at  Sparta,  Tenn.,  where  father  and  son  worked 
on  plantations,  and  the  older  girls  worked  out  in  homes  to  earn  money. 
They  left  early  in  August,  1870,  crossed  Kentucky  and  the  Missouri  river,  arriv- 
ing at  Howell  county,  in  southwest  Missouri.  There  the  father  took  up  a home- 
stead.* Catherine  sometimes  worked  out,  getting  at  times  but  fifty  cents  for 
a week’s  work.  Later  the  girls  worked  in  the  cottonfields  of  northwest  Arkansas. 
In  Missouri  they  suffered  from  ill  health,  drought  and  loss  of  the  ox  team. 
They  traded  off  their  interest  in  their  claim  for  another  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
covered  wagon,  and  in  late  1873  went  west  to  Elgin,  near  the  south  line  of 
Howard  county,  now  in  Chautauqua  county,  Kansas.  Father  and  son  worked  on 
the  Osage  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  breaking  prairie,  and  the  girls 
again  worked  in  homes.  They  stayed  there  ten  months,  and  would  have  liked 
to  remain,  but  the  father  feared  Catherine  had  consumption,  and  for  that 
reason  decided  to  go  on  to  Colorado. 

They  started  from  Elgin  on  August  15,  1874,  with  the  ox  team,  wagon,  cow 
and  two  calves,  provisions,  feather  bed,  and  Sophia’s  chickens  in  a coop 
fastened  on  the  end  of  the  wagon.  The  route  taken  was  east  of  Wichita, 
northwest  to  about  Ellsworth,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad.  They  followed 
the  railroad  to  Ellis,  where  they  were  advised  to  go  west  by  the  old  stage 
route  along  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  which  offered  both  water  and  grass  for 
the  stock.  They  followed  that  route  for  “seventy-five  miles  or  more”  with- 
out seeing  a house.  They  were  told  that  Indians  had  not  raided  there  for 
some  years.  On  September  10  they  met  two  men  going  east,  who  told  them 
they  could  reach  Fort  Wallace  next  day. 

On  the  night  of  September  10  they  camped  near  a sandy  creek  bed,  a 
sunken  stream  from  which  the  father  got  a bucket  of  water  after  he  had 
dug  a hole  one  or  two  feet  deep.  The  camp  was  within  sound  of  the  prairie 
dogs  and  “on  the  east  side  of  a hill ; to  the  southwest  of  it  was  a ravine,  up 
which  persons  could  pass  to  the  top  of  the  hill  before  they  could  be  seen,” 
as  described  in  Catherine’s  account.  Joanna  and  Catherine  gathered  the 
“firewood”  for  the  mother  to  cook  the  supper,  father  and  son  milked  the 
cows,  and  Sophia  fed  her  chickens.  The  father  planned  to  start  early  the 
next  morning  and  reach  Fort  Wallace  before  night. 

There  have  been  various  statements  as  to  the  location  of  the  camp  where 
five  of  the  German  family  were  killed  on  the  morning  of  September  11,  1874. 
The  adjutant  general  of  Kansas  said  it  occurred  “on  the  north  fork  of  the 
Smoky  Hill  river.”  John  H.  Edwards,  state  senator  from  Ellis  county  in 
1874,  reported  on  October  4,  1874,  that  a hunter  had  arrived  at  Sheridan  from 
the  north  fork  of  the  Smoky  Hill,  and  had  found  the  bodies  there.  The 
Leavenworth  Commercial  of  December  1,  1874,  said  the  German  camp  was 
“not  far  from  Sheridan  station,”  and  on  March  16,  1875,  said  they  were  killed 
“not  more  than  thirteen  miles  from  Sheridan.”  An  article  in  the  Marysville 
Advocate-Democrat,  April  21,  1927,  said  that  the  location  was  twenty  miles 
east  of  Fort  Wallace,  but  as  the  writer  erred  in  stating  that  the  family  trav- 
eled with  two  wagons  drawn  by  horses,  his  mileage  figure  may  also  be  an 
error.  Twenty  miles  east  of  Fort  Wallace  would  be  on  section  30,  southwest 
of  the  present  Russell  Springs,  and  southwest  of  Monument  station  on  the 
Union  Pacific.  The  station  is  sixteen  miles  north  of  the  old  Smoky  Hill 
stage  route.  The  Kansas  City  Journal  of  Commerce  said  the  event  occurred 
“perhaps  ten  miles  south  of  Monument.” 
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If  the  location  was  on  the  north  fork  of  the  river,  it  could  not  have  been 
very  far  east  of  the  confluence  of  the  two  forks,  which  was  on  the  line  between 
sections  11  and  12.  It  may  have  been  on  section  13,  about  sixteen  miles  east 
of  Fort  Wallace,  for  the  map  of  Logan  county  in  Evert’s  Atlas  of  Kansas, 
page  298,  shows  no  hills  on  the  Smoky  east  of  section  13,  township  13,  range 
26  west,  on  the  old  stage  route  which  is  very  plainly  marked  throughout  the 
county,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Smoky.  The  site  may  have  been  in  “Russell 
Springs  canyon”  on  the  trail  used  in  1875  by  Cheyennes.  A map  in  the 
latest  book  of  the  massacre  shows  the  site  to  be  southwest  of  Monument, 
but  it  is  small  and  intended  to  show  routes  only.  As  the  bodies  were  taken 
to  Monument  for  burial,  it  is  likely  the  event  occurred  nearer  to  Monument 
than  Fort  Wallace.  The  two  places  were  thirty-five  miles  apart,  and  Fort 
Wallace  was  declared  to  be  a long  day’s  journey  from  the  camp  of  the  Ger- 
mans. George  Bird  Grinnell  and  others  have  said  that  a day’s  journey  for 
an  ox  team  was  from  ten  to  twelve  miles.70 

On  the  morning  of  September  11  the  German  family  rose  before  sunrise, 
ate,  and  broke  camp  just  as  the  sun  rose.  The  father,  armed  with  an  old- 
fashioned  rifle,  walked  as  usual  ahead  of  the  wagon.  The  mother  and  five 
daughters  were  in  the  wagon.  Stephen  and  Catherine  had  gone  to  get  the 
cows  and  calves,  which  were  feeding  in  a hollow  north  of  the  camp.  They 
had  just  turned  the  animals  toward  the  moving  wagon  when  they  saw  a 
herd  of  antelope  running  across  the  road  in  front  of  the  wagon.  Stephen 
was  ready  to  shoot  at  them,  but  just  then  they  heard  the  yells  of  the  Indians 
.as  they  dashed  down  upon  the  father  and  the  wagon,  about  one  hundred 
yards  off.  The  brother  and  sister  ran  about  half  a mile  northeast,  to  get 
behind  the  ridge,  but  the  Indians  killed  the  boy  there.  Catherine  did  not 
get  as  far  away,  and  as  they  came  near  her  an  arrow  struck  her  thigh.  A 
burly  Indian  jumped  off  his  horse,  pulled  out  the  arrow,  kicked  her  several 
times,  then  put  her  on  his  bay  horse  and  rode  ahead  to  the  wagon.  She 
learned  later  that  the  father  was  the  first  victim,  and  the  mother,  who  had 
left  the  wagon  to  join  him,  was  the  next.  Jane  then  jumped  from  the  wagon 
and  struck  her  assailant  with  an  axe,  hitting  him  on  the  shoulder,  then  was 
shot  by  another  Indian.  Then  they  made  Catherine  and  Joanna  take  off 
their  bonnets,  and  as  Joanna  had  the  longest  hair  which  would  make  the  best 
scalp  lock,  she  was  chosen  next  for  slaughter.  Julia  told  later  that  she  and 
Adelaide  were  dragged  from  under  the  feather  bed  in  the  wagon,  Adelaide 
cried,  but  Julia  naively  said  she  didn’t  have  tears  enough.  All  of  the  five 
victims  were  scalped. 

Sophia  told  that  one  Indian  raised  his  gun  to  shoot  Adelaide  because  of 
her  crying,  but  a little  squaw  jumped  in  front  of  him,  saving  her  life,  and 
then  claimed  her  as  her  own  property.  All  this  happened  in  a very  short 
dime.  This  party  of  Indians  included  seventeen  men  and  two  squaws.  They 
proceeded  to  take  what  they  wanted  from  the  wagon,  including  some  flour. 
They  ripped  up  the  feather  bed,  which  the  squaws  made  into  pillows.  They 
took  the  six  head  of  cattle  and  started  back  in  the  direction  they  had  come, 
following  the  ravine  closely.  Some  of  them  set  fire  to  the  wagon  after  the 
girls  were  out  of  sight.  They  rode  until  they  came  to  where  they  had  left 
their  saddles  and  others  traps,  then  traveled  along  and  crossed  a clear  stream. 

70.  Report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Kansas,  1873-’74,  p.  35;  Meredith’s  Girl  Cap- 
tives of  the  Cheyennes,  pp.  15,  16;  Topeka  Commonwealth,  October  9,  1874. 
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Then  they  halted  and  killed  the  cattle,  roasted  the  meat  and  celebrated  the 
morning’s  deed  in  song.  They  offered  the  four  girl  captives  some  meat  and 
wild  plums,  but  they  were  so  heartsick  that  they  could  not  eat,  and  huddled 
together  in  fright.  At  noon  came  the  first  rain  that  the  girls  had  seen  since 
leaving  Elgin,  and  they  had  little  shelter  from  rain  and  lightning,  which 
lasted  into  the  night,  except  for  some  blankets  fastened  to  sticks.  The  band 
carried  no  lodge  with  them,  being  part  of  Grey  Beard’s  band  of  Cheyennes, 
which  was  raiding  elsewhere. 

Before  the  start  the  Indians  had  chosen  the  girls  they  wished  to  care  for. 
Julia,  aged  seven,  and  Addie,  aged  five,  were  chosen  by  a buck  and  his  little 
squaw  who  had  saved  Addie  from  death,  each  putting  a child  on  a horse  with 
them.  In  this  way  the  little  girls  were  not  separated  and  were  treated  with 
some  sympathy.  The  little  squaw  tried  to  fix  something  good  for  them  to 
eat,  but  the  older  squaws  enjoyed  the  distress  of  the  captives  and  would  do 
nothing  for  their  benefit.  Catherine,  aged  seventeen,  and  Sophia,  aged  twelve, 
were  mounted  on  horses  behind  the  Indians  who  chose  them,  but  later  were 
given  ponies  and  men’s  saddles  of  cheap  Mexican  make.  They  later  stole  a 
side  saddle,  but  would  not  allow  the  girls  to  use  it. 

From  the  map  mentioned  before,  which  says  “Probable  route  after  capture,” 
we  follow  the  route  marked  to  about  the  site  of  Lakin,  where  they  crossed  the 
A.  T.  & S.  F.  railroad  on  the  fourth  day.  The  men  had  been  on  several  for- 
ages, in  which  they  had  stolen  blankets,  a shawl,  saddles,  mules  and  horses. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  same  band  who  on  September  15,  1874,  attacked  a 
stockade  at  Pierceville,  burned  a store,  and  stole  the  cattle  of  S.  D.  Bancroft, 
as  the  adjutant  general  mentioned  in  his  report.  Before  crossing  the  Arkansas 
the  Indians  came  back  to  the  squaws  and  the  German  girls,  bringing  some  of 
the  cattle,  which  they  shot,  roasted  and  fed  upon.  Soldiers  were  sent  by  train 
from  Fort  Dodge  to  chase  these  Indians,  but  only  succeeded  in  hurrying  them 
on  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  state.  They  traveled  at  night,  spoke  only  in 
whispers,  and  took  little  time  to  eat.  Little  squaw  tried  to  roast  the  buffalo 
meat  well  done  for  the  hungry  girls.  She  also  made  a mixture  of  buffalo  tal- 
low, salt,  and  the  flour  they  had  stolen.  Usually  the  squaws  served  the  girls, 
but  sometimes  Catherine  would  roast  her  own  meat,  to  escape  eating  the  half- 
raw cooking  of  the  squaws.  She  refused  to  show  fright  when  the  bucks  would 
threaten  to  shoot  or  drown  her.  She  surprised  them  by  swimming  across  the 
river,  and  they  showed  more  respect  for  her  afterward. 

The  Indian  band  took  a tortuous  route,  crossed  the  North  Canadian  river, 
over  mountain,  plains,  and  into  deep  canyons,  finding  tracks  of  the  soldiers 
hunting  for  them.  Finally  they  went  southeast  and  reached  the  north  branch 
of  McClellan  creek,  in  Texas,  a few  miles  north  of  Pampa,  in  Gray  county. 
The  location  was  due  south  of  Liberal  and  230  miles  from  Fort  Wallace. 
Near  here,  about  September  25,  the  Indians  took  alarm  at  something  and 
started  back  northwest,  leaving  the  two  younger  girls,  Julia  and  Adelaide,  on 
the  prairie,  because  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  keep  them  on  horses  during 
their  flight.  Catherine  and  Sophia  were  forced  onward,  but  Catherine  lagged 
behind  until  she  saw  the  two  Indians  who  usually  carried  the  little  girls  on 
their  horses  go  back  toward  them.  As  they  returned  without  them,  the  older 
girls  believed  they  had  been  killed.  They  were  not  reunited  until  June,  1875. 

Julia  and  Adelaide  wandered  on  the  prairie  until  they  found  a wagon  trail 
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and  followed  it  to  the  creek,  where  they  came  to  an  old  camp  of  the  soldiers. 
Some  old  hard-tack,  horse  corn,  and  meat  scraps  had  been  left  here,  and  these 
with  wild  grapes,  hackberries,  wild  onion  and  young  blades  of  grass  was  all 
that  kept  them  alive  for  nearly  three  weeks.  They  found  an  old  cup  and  a 
bucket,  in  which  they  got  their  water  from  the  creek.  One  girl  had  an  old 
shawl,  the  other  a piece  of  blanket,  for  the  covers  of  the  bed  they  made  of 
leaves  under  the  trees.  Wolves  prowled  around  them  at  night,  kicking  the 
leaves  over  them,  and  the  youngest  thought  they  came  to  “mind”  them,  or 
watch  over  them.  They  were  too  young  to  realize  their  danger.  Here  they 
were  retaken  by  Grey  Beard’s  band  of  200  Cheyennes  on  November  7,  after 
they  heard  that  the  military  had  demanded  the  return  of  the  captives.  They 
took  them  to  their  camp  where  their  squaws  were.  They  were  routed  at  this 
camp  on  November  8 by  ninety-eight  men  of  General  Miles’  force,  Lieut. 
Frank  D.  Baldwin’s  detachment  of  company  D,  Fifth  infantry,  and  troop  D, 
Sixth  cavalry.  The  fight  is  said  to  have  lasted  five  hours.  The  Indians  lost 
all  but  their  horses,  which  the  squaws  had  spirited  away.  Sophia  was  with 
these  Indians  and  saw  one  of  the  sisters  on  the  7th,  but  was  forced  away  with 
the  band  on  the  8th.  Baldwin  picked  fresh  troops  to  pursue  this  band,  which 
moved  toward  the  Staked  Plains. 

The  soldiers  killed  one  Indian  who  was  attempting  to  shoot  Julia.  She  hid 
under  a buffalo  robe,  where  the  soldiers  found  her.  Adelaide  had  not  seen  all 
the  fight,  having  been  sent  for  wood,  and  was  trying  to  build  a fire  when 
found.  Both  girls  were  almost  naked,  except  for  pieces  of  blankets  tied  about 
them,  and  their  moccasins  were  worn  out.  They  were  weak  and  almost 
starved.  Adelaide  seemed  frail  and  showed  much  anguish  and  mental  suffer- 
ing. The  soldiers  clothed  them  from  their  own  supply  until  they  reached 
Camp  Supply,  where  the  officers’  wives  made  suitable  garments  for  them  and 
cared  for  their  long-neglected  bodies.  They  were  taken  from  the  Indian  camp 
to  Camp  Supply  in  an  ambulance  by  Dr.  Junius  L.  Powell;  thence,  with  an 
escort  of  men  to  Fort  Dodge,  one  hundred  miles  away.  From  there  Doctor 
Powell  took  them  over  the  Santa  Fe  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  delivered  them 
to  General  Pope  on  December  1,  1874.  Officers  and  men  had  supplied  the 
money  for  their  expenses.  On  December  2 a reporter  of  the  Leavenworth 
Commercial  interviewed  them  with  the  aid  of  Doctor  Powell,  at  the  quarters 
of  Capt.  Charles  S.  Ilsley,  and  from  their  account  much  of  the  above  has  been 
obtained.  They  were  put  in  the  care  of  Patrick  Corney,  a blacksmith  at 
the  fort. 

Adelaide  and  Julia  learned  here  about  the  finding  of  the  bodies  of  their 
family  two  weeks  after  the  massacre.  The  first  news  of  the  discovery  of  the 
bodies  was  given  in  a letter  published  in  the  Topeka  Commonwealth,  October 
9,  1874,  which  is  quoted  here: 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Commonwealth:  Ellis,  Kan.,  October  4,  1874. 

On  Wednesday  last  a hunter  arrived  at  Sheridan  from  the  north  fork  of  the 
Smoky  Hill  river  and  reported  having  found  the  bodies  of  three  men  and  one 
woman  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  and  their  wagons  burned.  The 
news  was  telegraphed  to  Fort  Wallace,  and  a squad  of  soldiers,  in  charge  of  a 
lieutenant,  sent  down  to  investigate  the  matter.  They  returned  on  Saturday  to 
Monument  Station,  bringing  the  bodies  of  the  three  men  and  the  woman. 
They  had  apparently  been  dead  ten  or  twelve  days.  An  axe  was  found  stick- 
ing in  the  woman’s  head,  and  all  the  bodies  were  more  or  less  mutilated.  They 
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had  apparently  been  surprised  and  killed  without  resistance.  From  the  tracks 
in  the  vicinity,  there  must  have  been  at  least  three  or  four  children  in  the 
party.  None  of  their  bodies  having  been  found,  however,  the  supposition  is 
that  they  were  carried  off. 

The  wagon  had  been  burned  and  everything  carried  off.  A Bible  was  found 
near  by,  the  family  record  of  which  proves  the  party  to  have  come  from  the 
town  of  Blue  Ridge,  state  of  Georgia,  and  of  the  name  of  German.  . . . 
These  murders  are  becoming  so  frequent  and  so  daring  as  to  greatly  alarm 
the  people  of  the  whole  frontier.  . . . General  Pope  stated  to  the  de- 

partment at  Washington  that  he  had  ample  force  to  protect  the  frontier,  and 
we  now  insist  lhat  he  do  so.  There  are  hardly  any  troops  at  Fort  Hays  and 
Wallace,  and  all  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  country  is  open  to 
Indian  raids.  . . . All  the  available  troops  are  sent  south  to  reenforce 

Miles,  and  the  Indians  knowing  this,  immediately  commence  their  operations 
in  his  rear.  On  the  14th  of  last  month  a boy  was  killed  within  two  miles  of 
Buffalo  Station.  . . . How  long  is  this  state  of  things  going  to  last?  Has 

the  government  the  power  to  protect  the  frontier  settlers?  If  so,  why  do  they 
not  do  it?  . . . I am  getting  heartily  sick  of  the  Quaker  policy.  ...  In 

one  of  General  Pope’s  dispatches,  he  said,  ‘‘General  Miles  had  sufficient  troops 
to  take  care  of  himself.  Now  we  want  him  to  have  troops  enough  to  take 
care  of  us  as  well.”  John  H.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  then  state  senator  from  Ellis  county,  Kansas. 

It  was  Second  Lieut.  Christian  C.  Hewitt,  of  company  K,  Nineteenth  infan- 
try, who  was  sent  by  Major  Hambright  with  a detail  from  Fort  Wallace  to  get 
the  remains  of  the  German  family.  They  found  the  bodies  of  two  girls,  a young 
man,  and  an  older  man  and  woman.  Near  the  half-burnt  remains  of  the 
wagon,  the  unscorched  family  Bible  was  found.  Writing  inside  told  that  it 
was  bought  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  August  2,  1863,  and  the  record  of  birth  (pre- 
viously mentioned)  was  written  on  February  2,  1864,  at  the  home  address, 
“near  Morganton.”  This  information  was  published  in  the  Kansas  City 
Journal  of  Commerce  in  October,  1874,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Knoxville 
Chronicle  of  October  16,  1874.  This  reached  Thomas  German,  father  of  John 
German,  and  he  wrote  on  October  27,  1874,  to  Lieutenant  Hewitt  for  all  the 
particulars  and  for  the  return  of  the  Bible  to  him.  He  also  wrote  to  the 
adjutant  at  Fort  Leavenworth  on  December  2,  wanting  to  get  possession  of 
the  children.  The  burial  of  the  victims  was  at  Monument,  and  there  is  no 
record  that  they  were  ever  removed  from  that  place. 

Julia  and  Adelaide  had  before  this  learned  that  the  soldiers  were  in  pursuit 
of  the  band  who  forced  their  sisters,  Catherine  and  Sophia,  to  leave  them 
alone  on  the  prairie,  about  September  14.  About  three  days  after  that 
Catherine  and  Sophia,  the  older  girls,  were  brought  by  the  Indians  to  their 
main  Cheyenne  camp  of  300  lodges  on  the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas.  Before 
approaching  the  village,  the  Indians  put  on  their  war  paint  and  feather  war 
bonnets,  and  arranged  their  trophies.  The  scalp  locks  of  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  the  girls  were  divided  into  five  parts  to  show  that  five  had  been 
killed.  The  locks  were  fastened  to  the  ends  of  their  rifles  to  show  their 
prowess  to  the  chief  and  others  of  the  band.  Then  Catherine  and  Sophia 
were  mounted  in  front  of  the  Indians  who  had  brought  them,  and  the  whole 
party  dashed  into  the  camp  at  full  speed,  yelling  and  firing  their  revolvers. 

Here  men,  squaws  and  children  chased  after  the  girls.  Catherine’s  skirt 
was  torn  in  shreds  for  keepsakes.  A squaw  who  caught  her  claimed  her  as 
her  prize  and  put  her  on  her  own  horse.  She  then  became  the  adopted  charge 
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of  this  squaw,  Wasita,  and  her  40-year-old  husband,  Ni-ho-e.  He  proved  to 
be  kinder  to  her  than  the  squaw,  who  whipped  her  with  a lariat  when  in 
vicious  fits  of  temper.  Sophia  was  chosen  by  a squaw  and  her  mother,  who 
kept  her  with  Gray  Beard’s  band,  and  less  is  known  of  Sophia’s  life.  She 
made  no  effort  to  learn  the  Indian  phrases.  Catherine  made  more  friends 
among  the  squaws,  young  and  old,  and  learned  something  of  their  language. 
The  sisters  were  objects  of  curiosity  to  all.  That  first  night  the  Indians  cele- 
brated with  a war  dance,  during  which  the  tired  sisters  had  no  sleep. 

The  squaws  began  at  once  to  make  moccasins  and  cotton  dresses  for  the 
girls.  They  were  given  buffalo  tallow  to  relieve  their  sores  made  by  the  long 
riding.  It  became  the  duty  of  both  girls  to  gather  firewood,  which  was  tied 
in  bundles  and  carried  on  the  back.  Catherine  helped  to  sew  shirts  and 
dresses,  sewing  with  a bone  needle  and  thread  of  buffalo  sinew.  She  pleased 
the  squaws  by  her  bead  work  and  the  bright-colored  cloth  trimmings  she 
sewed  on  their  dresses.  She  slept  in  a buffalo  robe  near  the  fire  in  the  center 
of  the  lodge.  Her  foster  squaw  tried  to  mate  her  with  a young  buck,  and 
escorted,  him  to  the  lodge  to  carry  her  off,  but  Catherine  fought  him  like  a 
tiger,  and  he  retired  willingly  before  she  even  saw  his  features  in  the  dark. 
Her  independence  and  bravery  won  her  the  respect  of  the  men. 

Learning  of  the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  the  band  fled  on  to  Cedar  Tree 
canyon,  hid  there  a while  and  then  went  southwest  to  Chief  Stone  Calf’s 
Cheyenne  village  of  140  to  200  lodges,  in  the  Staked  Plains  of  New  Mexico. 
Here,  in  December,  Catherine  saw  again  the  chief’s  niece,  “Little  Squaw,”  who 
had  saved  Julia’s  life  on  the  S'moky  Hill.  He  had  not  been  out  on  the  warpath, 
although  his  son  was,  and  he  and  his  squaw  were  friendly  and  kind  to  her, 
and  promised  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  two  girls.  Sophia  was  with  Grey 
Beard’s  band,  and  came  one  day  to  see  Catherine.  The  two  wept  for  joy, 
but  this  was  considered  a weakness  by  the  Indians,  who  kept  them  apart  again. 
Catherine  learned  from  Sophia  that  she  had  seen  the  little  sisters  on  the 
morning  of  their  rescue,  November  8,  but  knowing  their  weakness  and  starving 
condition,  feared  they  could  not  survive. 

Stone  Calf’s  village  is  said  to  have  been  on  a tributary  of  the  Pecos  river, 
on  the  Staked  Plains  of  eastern  New  Mexico.  Before  the  middle  of  December 
General  Miles’  scouts  learned  from  Mexican  train  drivers  that  the  German 
sisters  were  in  the  possession  of  two  chiefs,  Grey  Beard  and  Stone  Calf.  Miles 
lost  no  time  in  sending  a message  to  Stone  Calf  demanding  the  surrender  of 
the  Cheyennes  and  the  return  of  the  captives  alive.  Medicine  Water’s  band 
surrendered  at  Cheyenne  agency,  December  20,  1874.  Stone  Calf  was  ready 
to  surrender,  but  Grey  Beard  held  out  for  better  terms  and  it  was  feared  that 
they  might  sacrifice  Sophia’s  life.  She  had  reported  an  attempt  of  one  Indian 
to  shoot  her.  Military  caution  delayed  negotiations,  but  as  both  Indians  and 
horses  were  almost  starving  in  midwinter,  and  the  government  had  stopped 
issuing  their  usual  supplies,  they  finally  surrendered. 

Stone  Calf  had  sent  for  Catherine  to  come  to  his  lodge,  and  told  her  that 
he  had  sent  five  Indians  to  Fort  Sill  to  arrange  for  surrender.  Four  days 
later  she  was  bidden  again  to  his  lodge,  where  Indians  were  in  a circle, 
smoking  and  waiting  for  her.  She  was  given  a letter  from  General  Miles 
dated  Fort  Sill,  January  15,  1875,  telling  of  the  rescue  of  Julia  and  “Addie”  on 
November  8,  1874,  and  that  the  Indians  had  promised  to  bring  Catherine  and 
Sophia  to  the  military  authorities  if  arrangements  could  be  made,  adding  as 
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a last  word,  “I  hope  to  see  the  guilty  persons  punished.”  She  was  obliged  to 
give  the  letter  back  to  Stone  Calf,  but  did  not  interpret  the  last  sentence  to 
the  Indians.  She  ran  to  the  lodge  of  Sophia,  in  Grey  Beard’s  village,  to  tell 
her  the  good  news. 

Her  next  message  from  General  Miles,  as  copied  below,  was  written  on  the 
back  of  a photograph  of  Julia  and  Adelaide  taken  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  six 
weeks  after  their  rescue.  It  was  delivered  by  a friendly  Kiowa  who  could 
not  leave  it  with  her  at  that  time,  but  did  so  later.  The  copy  here  given  is 
from  a photograph  of  the  letter  in  “Girl  Captives  of  the  Cheyennes,”  pub- 
lished by  Mrs.  Grace  E.  Meredith,  niece  of  the  German  sisters. 

Fort  Sill,  I.  T.,  Jan.  21,  1875. 

To  the  Misses  Germain: 

These  Germain  sisters  are  well  and  are  now  with  their  friends.  Do  not  be 
discouraged;  efforts  are  being  made  for  your  benefit. 

Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Col.  and  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Army. 

The  military  at  Fort  Sill  sent  the  friendly  Kiowas  to  visit  the  hostile 
Cheyennes  in  council,  to  tempt  them  with  provisions,  blankets  and  gay  cloth, 
to  return  the  girls,  but  Grey  Beard  held  out  for  a higher  ransom.  The 
council  decided  to  treat  only  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency,  over 
200  miles  away,  instead  of  at  the  Kiowa  agency,  about  150  miles  from  Stone 
Calf’s  camp.  So  they  started  on  weakened  ponies,  struggling  through  snow- 
storms. On  February  14,  1875,  they  came  to  a camp  of  Arapahoes  hunting  in 
charge  of  eight  soldiers  and  two  agency  men.  This  location  was  about 
seventy-five  miles  west  of  Cheyenne  agency.  The  men  visited  the  sisters, 
bringing  them  fresh  biscuits,  canned  tomatoes  and  coffee.  The  girls  had  eaten 
nothing  but  meat  for  five  months.  They  were  each  given  a scarf  and  small 
shawl  to  cover  their  heads.  Chief  Stone  Calf  told  the  men  that  he  was  trying 
to  induce  Grey  Beard  to  release  Sophia,  but  he  failed  and  went  on  to  Chey- 
enne agency  without  them.  That  he  finally  succeeded  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch  to  General  Pope,  as  published  in  the  Leavenworth  Com- 
mercial February  27,  1875. 

Cheyenne  Agency,  I.  T. 

Feb.  22;  via  Wichita,  Kan.,  Feb.  25,  1875. 

To  Maj.  Gen.  Pope,  Fort  Leavenworth: 

Stone  Calf  has  come  in  here  to  surrender  himself  and  the  whole  Cheyenne 
tribe,  about  1,600  in  number,  with  the  two  white  women,  Germans.  The 
main  body  is  still  three  days’  travel  from  here.  I send  an  ambulance  out 
to-morrow  to  bring  in  the  white  women  captives.  Stone  Calf  has  agreed  that 
they  shall  give  up  their  arms  and  ponies,  go  into  camp  and  attend  daily  roll 
call.  Grey  Beard,  Heap  of  Birds  and  all  the  principal  chiefs  are  with  Stone 
Calf  except  Medicine  Water.  Please  order  flour,  sugar  and  coffee  to  be  for- 
warded as  soon  as  possible.  I can  get  plenty  of  beef.  Please  answer. 

Thomas  H.  Neil,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen. 

Stone  Calf  came  back  from  the  agency  with  a military  party,  and  on. 
February  26  delivered  Catherine  and  Sophia  to  the  party  to  be  taken  to  the 
agency  in  one  of  the  ambulances.  Catherine  was  seated  beside  Chief  Stone 
Calf  and  her  Indian  foster  father.  Sophia  had  been  sent  in  another  am- 
bulance with  her  Indian  guardian,  Bear  Shield,  but  they  were  overtaken,  and 
transferred  to  Catherine’s  ambulance.  Other  Indians  rode  along  near  them, 
and  during  the  one  and  one-half  day’s  drive  to  the  agency,  Catherine  identi- 
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fied  sixteen  of  the  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  massacre  of  her  family. 
She  learned  later  that  the  leader  of  the  raiders,  Kicking  Horse,  had  escaped 
to  his  old  home  in  South  Dakota. 

When  they  reached  the  agency,  wagonloads  of  provisions  were  waiting 
for  them  as  a ransom,  the  hungry  Indians  seizing  the  food  at  once  and  eating 
it  without  cooking.  The  ambulance  driver  cooked  a good  supper  for  the 
girls.  After  their  gorge  and  erection  of  lodges,  the  Indians  gave  a dance  in 
honor  of  their  former  captives,  who  were  seated  on  a high  pile  of  robes  and 
blankets.  Some  of  the  squaws  cried  over  the  girls  and  Sophia’s  cruel  squaw 
guardian  was  uncontrollable  in  her  grief.  After  they  were  given  new  clothes 
the  girls  gave  all  their  Indian  garments  to  the  women,  except  Sophia’s  moc- 
casins. 

They  arrived  at  Cheyenne  agency,  Darlington,  I.  T.,  near  where  Fort  Reno 
was  built  later,  on  the  evening  of  March  1,  and  were  met  by  soldiers  lined 
up  for  a half  mile  to  greet  them,  cheering  and  waving  their  caps.  The  girls 
wept  for  sheer  joy,  too  overcome  to  talk  to  Col.  T.  H.  Neil,  who  postponed 
the  interview  with  them.  The  official  or  formal  ceremony  of  surrender  was 
held  on  the  morning  of  March  1,  1875,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian 
river,  near  Fort  Reno.  A circle  was  formed  of  the  officers,  and  Stone  Calf, 
the  subchiefs  and  medicine  men,  and  the  mounted  troops  were  about  500 
yards  off.  The  pipe  of  peace  was  passed  around  and  after  a short  powwow, 
a signal  was  given  to  the  main  body  of  Indians,  who  were  at  a bend  of  the 
river.  At  the  signal  they  came  with  a white  flag  of  truce,  men,  women  and 
children,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  afoot  or  mounted,  clothed  in  loin  cloth  only, 
or  in  buckskins  or  blankets,  or  bright-colored  dresses,  all  with  painted  faces. 

The  soldiers  were  detailed  by  fours  to  herd  the  Indians  in  street  forma- 
tion, and  to  confiscate  everything  but  tepees,  blankets  and  clothes.  Such 
arms,  bows  and  arrows,  saddles,  bridles  and  horses  as  were  visible  were  taken 
from  them.  They  had  hidden  their  most  valuable  trappings  and  arms  in  a 
sand  hill,  but  the  soldiers  got  these  while  the  dance  was  held.  Their  ponies 
were  auctioned  off  to  the  white  men  of  the  agency.  Troop  F of  the  Sixth 
cavalry  guarded  the  Indian  prison  camp  for  six  weeks. 

Catherine  and  Sophia  were  taken  to  the  Mission  school  at  the  agency, 
where  the  women  took  care  of  their  neglected  bodies.  They  were  thin  but 
hardy  in  muscle.  Catherine,  who  celebrated  her  eighteenth  birthday  here  on 
March  21,  1875,  weighed  eighty  pounds,  and  Sophia,  then  twelve  years  and 
six  months  old,  weighed  sixt}'  pounds.  They  were  at  the  Mission  school,  at- 
tended classes  and  learned  from  Lieut.  F.  D.  Baldwin  about  the  rescue  of  their 
little  sisters  and  about  the  burial  of  their  family.  They  were  given  letters 
from  their  grandfathers  in  Georgia,  to  whom  Catherine  wrote.  Many  Indians 
came  to  visit  them,  including  Stone  Calf  and  Catherine’s  Indian  guardian. 
Gifts  were  brought  to  them,  including  forty  buffalo  robes  and  four  mules. 
These  were  sold  and  the  money  used  for  the  girls.  Soldiers  and  citizens  gave 
two  entertainments  for  their  benefit,  and  one  company  of  soldiers  made  up 
a purse  of  $27. 

About  the  last  of  March  the  girls  were  taken  to  the  prison  camp  of  the 
Indians,  located  about  two  and  a half  miles  from  the  mission  at  the  agency, 
and  guarded  by  Capt.  A.  S.  Bennett  and  soldiers.  The  girls  were  asked  to 
identify  the  guilty  Indians,  but  they  could  only  point  out  three  on  this  day, 
whereas  they  had  seen  sixteen  of  them  there  three  months  before.  They  had 
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escaped  northward  during  a fight  with  their  guards,  after  which  Captain  Ben- 
nett obtained  more  soldiers  from  Fort  Sill,  seventy-five  miles  south  of  the 
Cheyenne  agency. 

General  Pope  advised  that  the  chief  aggressors  among  the  Cheyennes  be 
confined  temporarily  under  the  custody  of  the  military  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
but  he  was  overruled.  A Washington  dispatch  dated  March  13,  1875,  printed 
in  the  Leavenworth  Commercial  March  14,  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
had  addressed  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  conveying  the  Presi- 
dent’s instructions  regarding  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  recently  cap- 
tured Cheyenne  Indians.  The  ringleaders,  and  such  as  were  guilty  of  crimes, 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  military  posts,  and  were  not  to  be  accompanied  by 
their  families.  The  remainder  of  the  captured  Indians,  with  the  exception  of 
two  chiefs  implicated  in  the  capture  of  the  German  sisters,  were  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Indian  Department  at  their  respective  agencies,  Cheyenne,  Arapa- 
hoe, and  Kiowa.  The  two  chiefs  (not  named)  were  to  be  held  in  confinement 
in  such  places  as  the  commanding  general  of  the  division  should  direct.  The 
Commercial  of  March  26  denounced  the  way  the  matter  was  managed,  saying 
that  congress  had  appropriated  $300,000  for  the  3,000  Indians,  more  than  ever 
before  given,  under  the  expectation  that  the  Cheyennes  would  be  placed 
under  charge  of  General  Pope,  but  that  the  “Indian  ring”  had  prevailed  under 
the  Quaker  management. 

Seventy-five  of  the  Cheyenne  ringleaders  were  picked  from  various  tribes 
and  sent  to  Fort  Marion,  near  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  While  Black  Horse  was 
being  shackled,  on  April  6,  he  escaped  from  his  guard  and  joined  his  camp, 
but  was  shot  by  pursuing  guards.  About  half  the  Cheyennes  fled  to  the  hills 
south  of  the  agency  and  the  Canadian  river,  where  eleven  Indians  were  killed 
by  the  military.  Eventually  most  of  the  escaping  Cheyennes  surrendered. 

Gov.  T.  A.  Osborn  applied  to  General  Pope  for  the  names  of  the  murderers 
of  the  German  family,  but  they  could  not  be  supplied.  The  governor  went  to 
Washington  to  try  to  persuade  the  President  to  change  the  Quaker  policy  of 
dealing  with  hostile  Indians,  and  to  protest  against  the  interference  of  Supt. 
Enoch  Hoag  with  Kansas  affairs.  Later  Governor  Osborne  tried  to  have  the 
murderers  of  the  German  family  brought  to  justice  in  Wallace  county,  but 
the  supreme  court  decided  that  the  county  organization  had  lapsed,  so  nothing 
was  accomplished  in  the  courts. 

On  April  1,  1875,  the  Leavenworth  Conservative  published  the  “Congratu- 
latory Order”  as  general  orders,  dated  March  30,  1875,  issued  by  General  Pope, 
in  which  he  rendered  thanks  to  Col.  N.  A.  Miles  and  his  officers  and  men  for 
their  successful  campaign,  resulting  in  the  surrender  of  the  Cheyennes,  their 
punishment,  and  destruction  of  their  property.  The  following  organizations, 
which  were  in  the  field  from  August,  1874,  to  January,  1875 — companies  A,  D, 
G,  I and  M,  Sixth  cavalry;  companies  C,  H,  K and  L,  Sixth  cavalry;  and 
companies  C,  D,  E and  L,  Fifth  infantry — received  commendation.  Fort 
Dodge  officers  were  also  commended  for  their  energy,  as  was  Lieut.  Col.  W.  H. 
Lewis,  the  commandant  of  Camp  Suppfy.  General  Pope’s  order  was  signed 
by  R.  Williams,  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  and  by  Lieut.  William  Wet- 
more,  the  assistant  adjutant  general,  who  had  gone  from  Fort  Wallace  to  take 
part  in  the  expedition. 

Many  officers  were  brevetted  later  for  their  bravery  in  this  campaign,  in- 
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eluding  Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  then  captain  of  company  I,  Sixth  cavalry. 
He  destroyed  an  Indian  camp  near  the  Washita  river  on  October  17,  1874.  He 
returned  to  Fort  Riley  and  married  Miss  Annie  Rockwell,  sister  of  Bertrand 
Rockwell,  then  living  at  Junction  City.  The  Junction  City  Union  dated  April 
3,  1875,  has  an  account  of  the  elaborate  military  wedding. 

About  June  3,  1875,  John  D.  Miles,  agent  of  the  Cheyennes,  made  arrange- 
ments to  send  Catherine  and  Sophia  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  When  they  arrived 
Patrick  Corney  went  to  the  school  which  their  sisters  Adelaide  and  Julia  at- 
tended, and  brought  them  to  see  the  older  sisters  after  nine  months’  separa- 
tion. The  Leavenworth  Commercial,  June  11,  stated  that  “General”  Miles 
[Agent?]  had  called  at  the  Commercial  office  on  June  11  with  information 
that  the  older  sisters  had  just  arrived.  A representative  of  the  paper  went 
at  once  to  interview  them.  They  had  been  accompanied  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth by  Mr. Cleveland,  an  agency  clerk.  They  told  a story  of  hard- 

ship, and  cruel  treatment,  but  they  denied  any  outrages  upon  their  persons, 
as  had  been  stated  by  sensational  reporters.  Later  all  four  sisters  were  sent 
to  Lawrence  to  be  under  the  temporary  guardianship  of  Agent  Miles,  and 
Enoch  Hoag,  the  Quaker  superintendent  of  the  central  superintendency  of 
Indian  affairs.  They  lived  until  about  the  middle  of  October  at  the  home  of 
Jonathan  and  Drusilla  Wilson,  Quakers. 

In  September,  1875,  General  Miles  was  appointed  guardian  for  the  three 
younger  sisters  and  all  removed  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  lived  in  the  family 
of  Patrick  Corney,  and  removed  with  them  to  near  Wetmore  in  Seneca 
county,  Kansas,  later.  In  November  of  1874,  General  Miles  instigated  an  act 
of  congress  which  appropriated  $2,500  each  for  Adelaide  and  Julia,  the  interest 
to  be  used  for  education  and  maintenance,  until  they  became  of  age,  when 
the  principal  reverted  to  them.  Patrick  Corney  was  appointed  guardian 
when  General  Miles  was  ordered  to  the  Black  Hills  in  1876,  but  Miles  perse- 
vered until  he  secured  the  same  sum  from  congress  for  Catherine  and  Sophia 
in  1879,  the  total  of  $10,000  being  taken  out  of  the  annuities  of  the  Cheyennes. 
In  the  meantime  rations  were  issued  to  the  girls  from  the  quartermaster’s 
department  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  grandfathers,  Thomas  German  and 
William  Cox,  in  Georgia,  had  written  to  have  them  come  there  to  be  edu- 
cated, but  it  was  deemed  best  to  keep  them  under  the  care  of  the  military. 
They  attended  the  public  school  most  of  the  time  in  Leavenworth  for  three 
years.  Julia  and  Adelaide  graduated  in  the  Sabetha  high  school,  the  former 
getting  a certificate  to  teach,  and  Adelaide  attended  the  university  at  Law- 
rence two  years.  All  were  happily  married.  Adelaide,  who  became  Mrs. 
Frank  Andrews,  then  married  Frank  Lehman,  of  Berne,  Kan.,  is  the  mother 
of  eleven  children,  grandmother  of  six  grandsons  and  two  granddaughters. 
Catherine  married  Amos  Swerdfeger,  was  widowed  in  1921,  and  now  lives  in 
Atascadera,  Calif.  Sophia,  who  married  Albert  Feldman,  is  a widow,  living  on 
a farm  near  Humboldt,  Neb.  Julia  married  first  Howard  Reese,  and  then 
Albert  Brooks,  and  is  now  a widow  living  at  401  West  Elk  street,  Glendale, 
Cal.  Their  niece,  Mrs.  Grace  E.  Meredith,  of  La  Verne,  Cal.,  wrote  their 
story,  “Girl  Captives  of  the  Cheyennes,”  published  in  1927  by  the  Gem  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Los  Angeles.  It  was  written  from  military  statements  and 
diaries  and  the  statements  of  Catherine,  whose  accuracy  was  attested  by 
General  Miles,  after  reading  her  account  published  in  the  Wetmore  Spectator, 
March  24,  1893.  She  was  impelled  to  write  it  at  that  time  to  correct  the 
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many  untrue  stories  which  had  been  printed.  One  was  a story  printed  in  the 
Wetmore  Spectator,  December  16,  1892,  from  a story  purported  to  be  by  an 
old  interpreter-scout,  “Uncle  Jimmie  Cannon,”  who,  while  a brave  scout,  told 
a story  of  personally  rescuing  all  these  girls  from  the  lodges  of  the  Indians 
at  night,  and  many  other  things  untrue.  He  may  have  been  at  Fort  Wallace 
as  he  claimed,  and  while  hunting  found  the  trail  of  the  Indians  and  their 
captives  eight  miles  from  the  fort  and  given  the  alarm  to  the  commander  of 
the  post,  but  his  other  statements  cannot  be  substantiated.  He  was  at  Leaven- 
worth when  the  younger  German  sisters  were  rescued  in  1874  71 

There  were  no  census  returns  whatever  from  Wallace  county  in  1875,  being 
unorganized,  so  it  is  impossible  to  name  all  officers  there  but  the  garrison 
remained  the  same  in  early  1875  as  it  was  in  1874,  with  Major  Hambright, 
commandant,  and  Lieut.  T.  B.  Robinson,  post  quartermaster,  with  44  men  of 
company  K,  Nineteenth  infantry.  This  force  was  too  small  to  allow  pursuit  of 
the  Indians  who  killed  Charles  Brown  on  December  27,  1874.  For  this  pur- 
pose, Second  Lieut.  Frank  S.  Hinkle,  company  F,  Fifth  infantry,  was  sent  out 
from  Fort  Hays  with  a small  detachment,  to  command  a scouting  expedition. 
It  also  included  Second  Lieut.  C.  C.  Hewitt  of  the  Nineteenth  infantry,  Acting 
Asst.  Surg.  Francis  H.  Atkins,  Homer  W.  Wheeler,  guide,  two  civilian  teamsters, 
35  men  in  all.  The  first  scout  was  from  January  3 to  6,  when  they  found  a 
small  band  of  Chej^ennes  on  Hackberry  creek.  On  January  16  they  got  two 
Arapahoes,  father  and  son  Red  Eagle,  who  in  later  years  served  under  Colonel 
Wheeler  as  a scout  in  Oklahoma.  During  the  first  scout  they  struck  a blizzard 
before  they  reached  a fork  of  Plum  creek,  where  they  took  shelter.  Some  of 
the  men  were  badly  frostbitten.  Lieutenant  Hinkle  and  four  men  took  the 
four  Indians  from  Fort  Wallace  to  the  county  jail  at  Junction  City,  arriving 
February  5,  to  be  confined  until  they  could  be  returned  to  their  reservation. 
Lieutenant  Hinkle  had  been  promoted  from  the  ranks  in  1873,  but  resigned 
January  31,  1877,  and  died  in  1878  72 

On  April  6,  1875,  Black  Horse  and  other  Cheyennes  broke  away  from  the 
guards  of  the  prison  camp  near  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  agency,  later 
known  as  Fort  Reno,  Indian  Territory.  From  Sheridans  Record  of  Engage- 
ments with  Hostile  Indians,  1868-1882,  we  quote: 

“A  party  of  about  sixty  Cheyennes,  consisting  of  the  worst  criminals  of  the 
tribe,  those  who  had  murdered  the  Germaine  family  and  others,  being  afraid 
on  that  account  to  surrender  with  the  rest,  crossed  the  Arkansas  river  west 
of  Fort  Dodge  and  attempted  to  make  their  way  to  the  Sioux  country,  north 
of  the  Platte.” 

On  April  17,  Second  Lieut.  Austin  Henely,  and  troop  H,  Sixth  cavalry,  which 
had  served  on  McClellan  creek,  Texas,  were  ordered  from  Fort  Lyon  to  Fort 
Wallace  by  rail  to  intercept  these  Indians.  He  left  Fort  Wallace  on  the  19th 

71.  Archives  of  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Adjutant  General’s  Correspondence  1875, 
Accession  No.  13,  and  Governor’s  Letter,  Impression  Book  No.  6,  1876,  pp.  281,  289,  352, 
363;  Report  of  Adjutant  Geneial  of  Kansas,  1874,  pp.  28,  34;  Junction  City  Union,  Jan. 
30,  Feb.  13,  27,  Mar.  20,  April  3,  15,  May  22,  Jline  26,  1875;  Leavenworth  Commercial, 
Oct.  6-17,  Nov.  18,  28,  Dec.  1-5,  9,  11,  16,  1874;  Feb.  27,  Mar.  9-11,  14,  16,  18,  26-28, 
April  1,  7,  21,  May  3,  June  11,  1875 ; Meredith,  Mrs.  Grace  E.,  Girl  Captives  of  the  Cheyennes; 
Miles,  Gen.  N.  A.,  Personal  Recollections,  pp.  159,  175,  181;  Record  of  Engagements  with 
Hostile  Indians,  1868-1882,  pp.  45-55;  Topeka  Commonwealth,  Sept.  24,  Oct.  9,  15,  17,  27, 
1874;  Wheeler’s  Frontier  Trail,  pp.  145,  152;  Manuscripts  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society : Statement  of  Adelaide  German -Andrews. 

72.  Heitman,  vol.  2,  pp.  328,  441;  Junction  City  Union,  Feb.  6,  Mar.  20,  1875;  Powell, 
p.  373 ; Record  of  Engagements  with  Hostile  Indians,  p.  52 ; Rodenbough  and  Haskin’s, 
Hist.  U.  S.  A.,  p.  663;  Wheeler,  Frontier  Trail,  pp.  121,  123. 
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with  his  forty  cavalrymen,  accompanied  by  Second  Lieut.  C.  C.  Hewitt, 
an  engineering  officer  of  the  nineteenth  infantry,  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  F.  H. 
Atkins,  Homer  W.  Wheeler,  who  volunteered  as  guide,  and  two  civilian 
teamsters.  All  the  officers  were  young  men.  Lieutenant  Robinson  had 
promptly  supplied  them  with  fifteen  days’  rations,  ten  days’  forage  and  two 
six-mule  teams. 

They  scouted  to  Punished  Woman’s  fork,  then  to  Twin  Butte  creek,  where 
a trail  of  twelve  lodges  was  found.  They  crossed  the  Smoky  Hill  and  the  old 
Butterfield  stage  road,  thence  up  a canyon  then  called  “Russell  Springs 
canyon,”  and  crossed  the  railroad  west  of  Monument  Station.  This  may  have 
been  the  same  trail  used  by  the  German  murderers.  The  detachment  camped 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Saline,  where  they  met  three  hunters,  Henry  Campbell, 
Charles  Schroder  and  Samuel  B.  Shrach,  who  gave  information  of  an  Indian 
camp  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  Sappa  and  volunteered  to  guide  them  to  it.  They 
all  proceeded  to  the  south  fork  of  the  Solomon,  and  on  to  the  middle  fork  of 
the  Sappa.  Wheeler  was  in  advance  and  found  the  Indian  camp  before 
dawn  on  April  23.  He  signaled  to  Lieutenant  Henely,  who  surprised  and 
attacked  at  once.  In  the  furious  battle,  which  lasted  three  hours,  nineteen 
warriors  were  killed,  including  two  chiefs  and  a medicine  man.  Eight  squaws 
and  children  were  unavoidably  killed  by  shots  intended  for  the  warriors,  who 
were  nearly  all  armed  with  rifles  or  Spencer  carbines.  Twelve  lodges  and  some 
arms  were  burned,  and  134  animals  captured.  The  remainder  of  the  band 
fled  northward.  Two  soldiers  were  killed  when  within  twenty  feet  of  the 
Indians,  early  in  the  fight,  but  no  soldiers  were  wounded. 

Lieutenant  Henely  described  each  day’s  camping  place  en  route  to  the 
scene  of  battle.  The  exact  location  of  this  battle  was  on  section  14,  township 
5,  range  23  west,  in  Clinton  township,  Rawlins  county,  and  the  camp  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  Indians  covered  about  forty  acres.  Among  the  belongings  of 
the  Indians  there  was  found  a memorandum  book  containing  crude  sketches 
of  their  exploits  in  battles  of  1874.  One  seemed  to  represent  the  killing  of 
Private  Pettyjohn,  and  another  depicted  the  murder  of  the  German  family,  as 
the  rude  but  expressive  sketches  were  interpreted  by  Lieutenant  Henely. 

The  bodies  of  the  slain,  Sergt.  Theodore  Papier  and  Robert  T.  Rheims, 
were  carried  back  to  Monument,  thence  to  near  Sheridan,  where  a blizzard 
overtook  the  detachment.  Having  no  tents  and  only  one  blanket  apiece, 
they  camped  under  a bank,  where  holes  were  dug  for  shelter.  Some  got 
frosted  feet  and  snow  blindness,  requiring  Doctor  Atkins’  services.  The 
captured  stock  drifted,  but  eight  mules  and  eight-nine  horses  were  found, 
including  the  horse  of  Private  Pettyjohn,  company  M,  sixth  cavalry,  who 
was  killed  on  McClellan  creek,  Texas,  when  the  younger  German  sisters  were 
rescued.  Papier  and  Rheims  were  buried  in  the  fort  cemetery  with  all  the  honors 
of  war.  After  Lieutenant  Henely’s  men  returned  to  Fort  Lyon  they  raised  a 
fund  to  erect  a small  monument  over  their  graves.  In  May  or  June,  1886, 
their  bodies  and  this  shaft  were  removed  to  the  cemetery  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
They  were  the  last  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  who  were  killed  by  Indians 
in  Kansas. 

In  Lieutenant  Henely’s  report  published  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  from  which  most  of  the  above  facts  were  obtained,  he  made  special 
commendation  of  Lieutenant  Hewitt,  Doctor  Atkins,  Homer  W.  Wheeler, 
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;Sergts.  Richard  L.  Tea  and  Frederick  Plattner,  Corpl.  Wm.  M.  Morris,  Trump- 
eter Michael  Dawson,  and  Privates  James  F.  Ayrs,  Patrick  Coyle,  Xowthers, 
Marcus  M.  Robbins,  Simpson  Hornaday,  and  Peter  W.  Gardner,  all  of  company 
H,  Sixth  cavalry.  Lieutenant  Henely  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1876.  He  was  drowned  in  Arizona  July  11,  1878,  while  on  duty. 

Homer  W.  Wheeler  won  a very  unusual  reward  for  his  services  in  this 
engagement.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  General  Pope  he  was  appointed,  on 
October  15,  1875,  by  President  Grant,  as  second  lieutenant  of  company  L, 
Fifth  cavalry,  and  joined  that  company  in  December  at  Fort  Lyon.  He  was 
born  in  Vermont,  May  13,  1848,  and  came  to  Fort  Wallace  in  July,  1868.  He 
was  a nephew  of  C.  W.  Babcock,  surveyor  general  of  Kansas,  and  was  a 
eousin  of  Val.  L.  Todd,  the  post  trader  at  Fort  Wallace,  for  whom  Wheeler 
served  as  clerk  until  he  was  himself  appointed  as  post  trader  in  December, 
1870.  He  had  made  himself  useful  in  carrying  dispatches  to  the  Republican 
river,  and  accompanying  the  rescue  party  to  General  Forsyth  in  1868,  and 
scouting  with  Colonel  Bankhead.  Having  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  habits,  he  was  given  command  of  company  A,  Indian  Scouts,  in  1887, 
composed  of  100  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  whom  he  trained  successfully. 
He  became  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Fifth  cavalry  in  1910,  and  was  promoted 
as  colonel  in  March,  1911,  and  retired  during  that  year.  Maj.  Gen.  J.  G. 
Harbord,  of  Kansas,  once  served  with  him.  Colonel  Wheeler’s  book,  “The 
Frontier  Trail,”  published  in  1923,  is  a very  interesting  story  of  frontier  life, 
Indian  habits,  and  the  military  operations  of  his  time.73  Colonel  Wheeler 
probably  saw  Fort  Wallace  for  the  last  time  in  October,  1888,  when  he  vis- 
ited H.  A.  Clark.  They  had  been  associates  in  the  cattle  business.  Wheeler 
liad  also  been  one  of  the  early  county  commissioners. 

The  last  Indian  battle  in  Kansas,  between  1875  and  1878,  occurred  on  October 
27,  1875.  Capt.  John  M.  Hamilton,  with  a detachment  of  company  H,  Fifth 
cavalry,  proceeded  from  Fort  Wallace  with  three  officers,  twenty-six  men  and 
one  citizen,  and  encountered  over  seventy  Indians  (Cheyennes)  between  the 
railroad  stations  of  Buffalo  and  Smoky  Hill  on  the  Kansas  Pacific.  Two 
Indians  were  killed  and  one  soldier  wounded.  The  men  fought  until  nearly 
all  their  ammunition  was  exhausted.  The  Junction  City  Union  reported  that 
Gen.  E.  A.  Carr  and  150  men  went  in  pursuit  of  this  band  later,  but  no  further 
particulars  are  known.  Captain  Hamilton  became  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
Ninth  cavalry  in  1896,  and  was  killed  in  action  on  July  1,  1898.  General  Pope’s 
report,  being  dated  September  1,  1875,  had  nothing  about  Captain  Hamilton’s 
engagement.74 

In  November,  1876,  General  Pope  reported  no  engagements  with  hostiles  in 
Kansas,  and  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  seemed  to  be  peacefully  remaining 
on  their  reservation.  The  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Sioux  were,  however,  on 
Hie  warpath  in  the  north,  and  the  lamentable  massacre  of  General  Custer  and 
his  men  occurred  June  26,  1876.  All  the  cavalry  at  Kansas  posts  were  ordered 

73.  Heitman,  vol.  2,  pp.  359,  441;  Kansas  State  Historical  Collections,  vol.  10,  pp. 
368-373;  Powell,  pp.  369,  667,  biog.  Henely  and  Wheeler;  Record  of  Engagements  with 
Hostile  Indians,  1868-1882,  p.  53;  Rodenbough  and  Haskin’s,  Hist.  U.  S.  A.,  pp.  244,  663; 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  War  Report,  1875,  serial  1674,  pp.  36,  46,  79,  80,  86-94;  Wheeler’s 
Frontier  Trail,  pp.  22,  30,  36,  42,  46,  56,  71,  75,  146-156,  280,  285,  333-334. 

74.  Junction  City  Union,  Nov.  6,  1875;  Heitman,  vol.  2,  pp.  362,  441;  Powell,  p.  351; 
Record  of  Engagements  with  Hostile  Indians,  1868-1882,  p.  54;  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War 
Report,  1876-’77,  serial  1742,  p.  320. 
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north  after  that;  also  all  infantry  except  the  Nineteenth.  The  quartermaster 
general  recorded  the  removal  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  of  2,860  persons, 
1,274  beasts,  and  4,892  tons  of  material  for  the  military  operations  before 
November,  1876,  probably  all  for  the  campaign  against  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
and  Sioux. 

Major  Hambright  was  still  in  command  at  Fort  Wallace,  with  company  K, 
of  the  Nineteenth  infantry,  with  a force  of  but  one  captain,  one  lieutenant, 
Surgeon  F.  H.  Atkins,  and  thirty-six  enlisted  men,  only  forty  in  all.  Hospital 
repairs  amounting  to  $59  were  made.75 

About  June  of  1877,  Lieut.  Col.  James  Van  Voast,  of  the  Sixteenth  infantry, 
took  command  of  Fort  Wallace,  the  garrison  being  composed  of  companies  F 
and  G,  of  the  Sixteenth.  There  were  two  captains,  an  assistant  surgeon,  three 
lieutenants  and  ninety-three  enlisted  men.  Lieut.  T.  B.  Robinson,  of  the 
Nineteenth  infantry,  evidently  closed  up  the  accounts  of  that  organization  on 
June  15,  1877,  which  was  the  date  that  Assistant  Quartermaster  Lieut.  G.  H. 
Palmer,  of  the  Sixteenth  infantry,  succeeded  in  the  duties  of  the  office.  Major 
Hambright  and  Lieutenant  Robinson  had  been  at  Fort  Wallace  since  June  of 
1874.  The  Sixteenth  had  come  from  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  for  the 
first  time  were  in  a location  menaced  by  the  Indians.  Eight  hundred  dollars 
was  expended  for  hospital  repairs  or  an  addition  during  1877.  General  Pope 
advised  increased  expenditures  for  libraries,  as  a means  of  making  post  life 
more  attractive  to  the  soldiers,  amongst  whom  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
desertions. 

During  the  railroad  strike  of  1877  one  company  of  the  Sixteenth  infantry, 
with  two  officers  and  twenty-eight  men,  left  Fort  Wallace  on  July  24,  for  St. 
Louis.  Arriving  on  the  24th,  they  remained  there  until  August  10,  when  they 
returned  to  the  post.  Troops  were  also  sent  to  St.  Louis  from  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Fort  Hays,  Fort  Larned,  Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Dodge,  and  men  were  held  in 
reserve  at  the  latter  place  awaiting  orders  for  the  same  duty.  The  small 
garrison  at  Fort  Wallace  was  increased  in  August  by  the  arrival  of  company 
E,  Fourth  cavalry  with  forty-eight  enlisted  men.  This  was  the  only  cavalry 
in  the  state  at  that  time.  General  Pope  reported  that  about  1,000  Northern 
Cheyennes  had  been  transferred  from  Fort  Robinson,  Neb.,  under  military 
guard,  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  agency  at  Fort  Reno,  a new  post,  and 
there  were  no  hostile  Indian  actions  in  Kansas.76 

In  October,  1878,  Fort  Wallace  was  still  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col. 
James  Van  Voast,  with  two  companies  of  the  Sixteenth  infantry.  The  officers 
of  company  F were  Capt.  Wm.  G.  Wedemeyer;  First  Lieut.  George  H.  Palmer, 
who  was  the  post  quartermaster  from  July  1,  1877,  to  June  30,  1878;  and 
Second  Lieut.  Charles  R.  Tyler.  The  officers  of  company  G were  Capt.  Duncan 
M.  Vance;  First  Lieut.  George  M.  Love;  and  Second  Lieut.  L.  C.  Allen,  who 
was  post  quartermaster  from  September  18,  1878,  to  June,  1879.  Dr.  W.  R. 
Steinmetz  was  assistant  surgeon,  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Comfort  was  acting  assistant 
surgeon.  George  A.  England  was  the  chaplain.  He  had  been  appointed  in 
1876  from  Colorado,  and  died  in  1883.  The  enlisted  force  was  not  stated  in 

75.  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War  Report  1876-’77,  serial  1742,  pp.  27,  42-43,  69,  117,  150, 
320,  448. 

76.  Rodenbough  and  Haskin’s,  Hist.  U.  S.  A.  p.  632;  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War,  1877-’78, 
vol.  2,  serial  1794,  pp.  16,  17,  31,  40,  61,  65,  66,  97,  209,  214. 
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official  reports,  but  the  archives  contain  a memorandum  of  “eight  officers  and 
sixty-seven  men  at  Fort  Wallace,  December,  1878.”  Part  of  the  Sixteenth 
was  ordered  out  to  watch  for  Indians  who  were  raiding  in  September. 

Fort  Wallace  was  the  nearest  post  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  to  the  route  of  the 
Cheyenne  raid  of  September,  1878,  which  stands  out  as  the  last  and  most 
atrocious  Indian  raid  in  Kansas.  The  Indians  were  part  of  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  who  had  been  taken  to  the  reservation  of  the  Southern  Cheyennes, 
near  Fort  Reno,  in  1877.  They  had  been  permitted,  by  an  agreement  with  the 
military  commander  of  the  Platte,  to  retain  their  arms  and  horses.  Part  of 
them  never  affiliated  with  the  Southern  Cheyennes,  and  having  intermarried 
with  the  Sioux,  they  determined  to  return  to  the  Sioux  country.  Dull  Knife 
and  Little  Wolf  were  among  the  leaders  of  a band  of  about  eighty-nine 
warriors,  one  hundred  and  twelve  squaws  and  thirty-four  children,  who  deceived 
their  guards  near  Fort  Reno  by  abandoning  their  lodges  on  the  night  of 
September  9,  1878. 

From  September  14  to  October  2,  Dull  Knife  and  this  band  roamed  over 
Kansas  from  southwestern  Barber  county,  through  Comanche,  Clark,  Ford, 
Gray  and  Meade  counties,  crossing  the  Arkansas  river  at  Cimarron  crossing. 
They  passed  north  through  Finney,  Lane  and  southwestern  Gove  county, 
where  the  military  almost  reached  them,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Smoky  Hill, 
opposite  the  site  of  old  Fort  Monument,  near  which  place  the  town  site  of 
Pyramid  had  been  located.  From  the  south  side  of  the  river,  the  Indians  made 
a running  fight  westward  into  southeastern  Logan  county.  They  posted  them- 
selves on  the  tops  of  conical  hills  which  bordered  a canyon  on  Punished 
Woman’s  fork  or  Famished  Woman’s  fork,  later  known  as  Ladder  or  Beaver 
creek,  where  they  ambushed  the  pursuing  troop.  The  commander,  Lieut. 
Col.  Wm.  H.  Lewis,  Nineteenth  infantry,  attacked  at  once,  but  was  mortally 
wounded  in  this  battle,  which  began  at  5 p.  m.,  September  27,  1878.  He  died 
September  28. 

When  General  Pope  was  fully  convinced  that  the  Cheyennes  were  in 
Kansas,  he  put  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lewis,  then  commandant  of  Fort  Dodge, 
in  general  command  of  movements  in  southwest  Kansas,  and  placed  detach- 
ments of  the  Third  infantry  from  Fort  Hays,  Sixteenth  infantry  from  Fort 
Wallace,  and  Twenty-third  infantry  from  Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Leavenworth 
along  the  Kansas  Pacific  to  intercept  the  Indians.  In  all,  about  250  men 
were  detailed  along  the  railroad,  including  100  mounted  men  of  the  Twenty- 
third,  from  Fort  Leavenworth.  In  his  report  to  the  division  commander, 
dated  October  4,  1878,  as  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
1878-79,  he  made  no  mention  of  the  battle  of  September  27,  but  said,  “The 
absence  of  cavalry  in  the  department  is  severely  felt,  and  may  make  it  im- 
practicable to  intercept  these  Indians.  I do  not  believe  they  will  kill  anyone 
or  do  any  damage,  except  to  kill  what  cattle  they  need  for  food  on  the  way. 
. . . I hope  we  shall  be  able  to  arrest  them  before  they  cross  the  Kansas 

Pacific  railroad,  and  every  measure  possible  has  been  taken  to  do  so.” 

Military  engagements  had  occurred  on  September  18  near  Bluff  or  Bear 
creek,  Kansas,  and  on  the  21st  and  22d.  The  location  at  the  last  date  was 
on  Sand  creek,  a north  branch  of  Crooked  creek,  in  Ford  county,  where  the 
Indians  camped.  J.  W.  McNeal,  brother  of  Thomas  Allen  McNeal,  was 
among  the  settlers  and  cowmen  who  were  with  the  military  in  the  skirmish 
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on  Sand  creek.  He  wrote  of  it  briefly  for  volume  9 of  the  Kansas  Historical 
Collections.  The  disastrous  battle  of  September  27  has  been  described. 

After  that  battle  the  Indians  crossed  the  Smoky  Hill  near  the  present 
Elkader,  and  near  the  old  road  which  ran  from  the  present  Scott  City  to 
Oakley,  then  called  Carlyle,  doubtless  for  the  contracting  freighter  of  that 
name.  Here  they  crossed  the  railroad  and  went  on  into  Sheridan,  Decatur 
and  Rawlins  counties.  They  killed  men  and  boys,  outraged  women  and  chil- 
dren, pillaged  or  burned  every  home  in  their  path,  and  escaped  into  Nebraska. 
The  writer  of  these  annals  lived  at  Hays  City,  and  recalls  that  men  and 
women  of  Hays,  Ellis,  Wakeeney  and  Buffalo  gathered  up  clothing,  bedding 
and  food  to  aid  the  families  who  had  suffered. 

The  legislature  of  1879  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a commission  to 
audit  claims  for  damages  during  this  raid.  The  testimony  taken,  and  later 
reports,  established  the  fact  that  twenty  men  were  killed  in  Decatur  county, 
including  a hunter  who  was  a resident  of  Buffalo,  Gove  county.  Eleven  were 
killed  in  Rawlins  county,  four  in  Comanche  county,  one  said  to  be  either 
of  Barber  or  Comanche,  and  one  each  in  Meade  and  Clark  counties,  making 
a total  of  forty-two.  The  claims  allowed  amounted  to  $100,766.83.  The 
largest  individual  claims  were  made  by  cattlemen.  One  firm,  of  Ford  county, 
was  allowed  $17,760,  and  the  next  highest  claim,  $14,019,  was  allowed  to  a 
Gove  county  firm. 

The  findings  of  this  auditing  commission,  and  much  of  the  records  from 
the  archives  concerning  this  raid,  was  reproduced  in  the  Eighteenth  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  They  consisted  of  telegrams 
and  correspondence  of  the  military,  the  governor  and  adjutant  general  of 
Kansas,  and  from  citizens  whose  alarming  reports  were  sent  to  General  Pope, 
with  request  for  protection  by  the  military.  General  Pope  discredited  the 
telegrams  from  Ellis  and  Wakeeney,  both  dated  October  2,  1878,  as  shown  by 
the  following  telegrams  to  them  by  Gov.  G.  T.  Anthony,  whose  home  was  in 
Leavenworth. 

Leavenworth,  October  2,  1878. 

J.  C.  Henry  and  David  Rathbone,  Ellis,  Kan.:  Had  interview  with  Gen- 
eral Pope,  who  says:  No  hostile  Indians  in  Kansas;  no  Cheyennes  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Buffalo  to-day.  Have  you  confirmation  of  dispatches  sent 
me?  Answer.  Geo.  T.  Anthony. 

The  answer  was  as  follows: 

WaKeeney,  Kan.,  Oct.  2,  1878. 

Governor  Anthony : Last  reports  confirm  all  Rathbone  has  telegraphed 

you.  Troops  in  pursuit  of  the  main  body,  with  prospect  of  capturing  or  turn- 
ing them  back.  We  have  positive  information  of  scattering  bands  that  the 
military  authorities  know  nothing  of;  horrible  outrages  on  streams  northwest. 

J.  C.  Henry. 

It  is  not  clear  why  General  Pope  made  the  above  statement,  in  view  of 
his  telegram  to  General  Sheridan  on  September  30,  as  published  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, both  being  exact  copies  of  telegrams  and  printed  report. 

The  Topeka  Commonwealth,  October  1,  1878,  has  the  following  news: 

Battle  With  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes. — Col.  Lewis  Killed. 

St.  Louis,  September  30. — A dispatch  sent  by  General  Pope  to  General 
Sheridan’s  headquarters,  Chicago,  contains  the  following  from  Captain  Mauck  ; 
Camp  Chalk  Creek,  September  28:  We  found  the  Indians  waiting  for  us 
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about  5 o’clock  this  evening  in  the  canyon  of  Famished  Woman’s  fork.  Lieut. 
Col.  W.  H.  Lewis,  of  the  Nineteenth  infantry,  and  three  men  were  wounded. 
We  got  one  dead  Indian,  seventeen  saddle  ponies  and  sixty-two  head  of 
stock.  We  were  prevented  by  darkness  from  following  up  our  success.  I 
followed  the  trail  this  morning  to  the  point  from  which  I detached  Colonel 
Gardner  and  Surgeon  Davis  with  twenty-five  cavalrymen  to  escort  Colonel 
Lewis  and  the  two  wounded  men  to  Fort  Wallace.  The  Indians,  I think, 
will  cross  the  railroad  track  near  Sheridan  station.  I will  be  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad  on  their  trail  to-morrow,  unless  they  again  lay  in  wait  for  us.  The 
whole  outfit  are  together,  I think,  and  will  probably  cross  the  railroad  to- 
night. 

A later  dispatch  announced  the  death  of  Colonel  Lewis  before  reaching 
Fort  Wallace,  and  a dispatch  from  Gen.  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  dated  Fort  Wallace, 
September  28,  says:  “I  now  know  where  the  Indians  are  and  can  begin  to 

operate  immediately.  The  prospect  is  good  for  capturing  the  Indians.  Colonel 
Dodge’s  command  must  be  in  close  proximity  to  them.  He  will  move  at  day- 
light for  them.  Dallas’  command  is  thirty-five  miles  south  of  this  place,  but 
has  been  ordered  back  by  the  government.” 

The  correct  names  of  three  officers  named  in  the  above  telegrams,  copied 
by  the  press,  were  Lieut.  Col.  Richard  I.  Dodge,  commandant  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth; Col.  Jefferson  C.  Davis  and  Maj.  Alex  J.  Dallas,  all  of  the  Twenty- 
third  infantry.  It  was  Lieutenant  Gardener,  not  Colonel  Gardner,  and  Surgeon 
Davis  was  Dr.  T.  A.  Davis,  one  of  the  many  brave  men  serving  at  posts  and 
in  the  field  as  acting  assistant  surgeons  under  a contract  instead  of  a military 
commission.  Captain  Mauck  died  January  25,  1881.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Davis  died  November  3,  1879,  and  Major  Dallas  retired  in  1884. 

The  Topeka  Commonwealth  of  October  3,  1878,  recorded  the  following 
facts  given  in  an  interview  at  Topeka  by  Lieut.  Cornelius  Gardener,  Nine- 
teenth infantry,  who  accompanied  the  body  of  Colonel  Lewis  to  Topeka,  and 
then  left  for  Fort  Dodge  to  arrange  the  private  affairs  of  the  colonel.  Lieu- 
tenant Gardener’s  clothing  had  been  riddled  many  times  in  the  battle  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  1878.  He  stated  that  the  Indians  had  killed  about  twenty  people 
south  of  the  Arkansas,  and  about  six  north  of  it  [before  reaching  the  railroad] . 
From  Cimarron  crossing  they  were  pursued  by  Colonel  Lewis  with  detach- 
ments from  five  companies  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry,  about  two  hundred 
men  in  all.  They  overtook  the  Indians  at  Famished  Women’s  Fork  about 
4:30  on  the  afternoon  of  September  27.  The  Indians  turned  west  and  fortified 
themselves  in  a ravine,  the  approaches  to  which  were  very  hilly  and  rocky. 
They  had  constructed  rifle  pits  concealed  by  stones,  earth  and  grass,  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  but  Colonel  Lewis  prevented  the  command  from  falling  into 
their  trap.  The  engagement  lasted  from  about  5 until  dark.  The  Indians 
carried  off  about  fifteen  of  their  number,  which  were  killed,  and  an  unknown 
number  of  wounded. 

The  Hays  City  Sentinel  of  October  5,  1878,  has  the  fullest  account  of  this 
battle  and  operations  at  Fort  Wallace,  from  which  we  learn  that  Colonel  Van 
Voast,  commandant  at  the  fort,  had  ordered  a train  of  cars  to  be  loaded  with 
an  ambulance,  wagons,  pack  saddles,  and  rations,  with  an  engine  steamed  up 
ready  to  start  east  or  west.  Beside  it  three  companies  of  mounted  infantry 
under  Major  Dallas  were  ready  to  start  at  a moment’s  notice.  When  Col. 
J.  C.  Davis  arrived  to  take  command  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  he  decided 
to  go  south  to  the  Beaver,  and  the  train  was  unloaded  to  carry  out  his  orders. 

The  Surgeon  General  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  follows: 
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“Acting  Asst.  Surg.  T.  A.  Davis  reported  an  engagement  at  Punished 
Woman’s  fork  of  Beaver  creek,  Kansas,  with  Cheyenne  Indians,  September 
27,  1878,  in  which  Lieut.  Col.  William  H.  Lewis,  Nineteenth  infantry,  and  two 
privates*  of  the  Fourth  cavalry  were  wounded.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lewis  was 
shot  through  the  middle  third  of  the  right  thigh,  the  ball  completely  severing 
the  femoral  artery.  He  died  about  twenty-seven  hours  after  the  reception  of 
the  injury,  having  been  transported  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  Fort  Wallace, 
Kan.,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  the  place  where  he  was  wounded.” 

This  greatly  beloved  officer  was  at  this  time  fifty-two  years  old,  born  in 
Alabama  in  1826,  but  he  promptly  took  the  field  himself  on  September  25, 
when  he  heard  that  the  Indians  were  seen  near  Pierceville.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Capt.  Clarence  Mauck,  company  B,  Fourth  cavalry,  Acting  Asst. 
Surg.  T.  A.  Davis,  Lieut.  C.  Gardener,  and  other  officers,  with  detachments 
of  companies  B,  F,  G,  H and  I,  Fourth  cavalry,  and  companies  D,  F and  G, 
Nineteenth  infantry,  and  some  Pawnee  scouts.  These  started  from  Fort 
Dodge  or  joined  him  en  route  northward. 

The  Dodge  City  Globe  reported  that  Colonel  Lewis  was  unmarried  and  had 
an  old  Negro  attendant  at  Fort  Dodge,  a former  slave  of  the  Lewis  family. 
Before  his  death  the  colonel  gave  instructions  to  send  the  old  man  back  to 
the  Lewis  family.  This  was  done,  after  the  sale  of  the  colonel’s  effects  to  his 
fellow  officers  at  Fort  Dodge.  His  horse  was  sent  to  Fort  Hays.  Maj.  D.  G. 
Swaim,  judge  advocate  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  accompanied  the 
body  of  Colonel  Lewis  to  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  for  interment. 

The  Famished  Women’s  fork  mentioned  above  is  the  same  as  Punished 
Woman’s  fork,  later  called  Beaver  creek,  which,  joined  by  the  Hackberry  and 
Twin  Butte  creeks,  empties  into  the  Smoky  Hill  river  in  Logan  county.  This 
should  not  be  confused  with  White  Woman’s  fork,  which  is  further  south  and 
empties  into  a basin  in  Scott  county.  The  oldest  settlers  of  Scott  county 
spoke  of  this  last  Indian  raid  as  occurring  in  “Battle  Canyon,”  which  they 
described  as  a “dry  wash  from  Beaver  creek.”  In  this  canyon  they  found  evi- 
dences of  old  rifle  pits  and  remains  of  an  old  army  wagon.  This  section  of 
Logan  and  Scott  county  was  known  as  the  haunt  of  cattle  rustlers  and  the 
Indians,  who  used  the  north  and  south  trail  on  their  annual  hunts,  and  at- 
tacked stages  on  the  Butterfield  route  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Smoky  Hill. 

Antedating  this  the  Spanish  and  Picurie  Indians  occupied  this  neighborhood 
in  1704  and  1720,  their  stronghold  being  the  pueblo  called  El  Quartelejo.  It 
was  built  of  native  stone  possibly  in  1650,  and  the  rancherio  about  it  was 
■called  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  province  of  San  Luis,  claimed  by  the  Spanish. 
The  ruins  of  this  pueblo  is  in  northern  Scott  county,  ten  miles  south  of  the 
Smoky  Hill,  in  the  valley  of  the  Beaver.  The  site  has  been  marked  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  as  being  the  first  permanent  dwelling 
of  white  men  on  Kansas  soil.  This  was  done  after  identification  of  the  local- 
ity by  Mrs.  Clara  Francis  Shelton,  the  former  librarian  of  the  Kansas  State 
Historical  Society. 

The  latest  event  calling  attention  to  the  “Bad  Lands,”  the  canyons  and 
brakes  of  the  Smoky  Hill  in  southeastern  Logan  county,  was  the  escape  of 
bank  robbers  to  the  locality.  They  had  killed  two  officials  of  a bank  at  Lamar, 
Colo.,  and  kidnaped  two  tellers  on  May  23,  1928,  one  of  whom  they  soon 
threw  out  of  their  car.  They  strapped  the  other  teller  on  the  rear  of  their  car 
to  thwart  the  pursuing  sheriff.  The  body  of  Kessinger,  the  teller,  was  found 
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on  June  12,  in  a vacant  house  seven  miles  east  and  three  miles  north  of 
Liberal,  Seward  county.  They  hid  in  the  canyons  south  of  the  Smoky 
and  called  on  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Wineinger,  of  Dighton,  to  attend  one  of  their 
number,  whom  they  said  had  been  injured  by  a tractor,  but  really  had  been 
shot  by  the  sheriff  in  Colorado.  The  doctor  left  late  at  night  after  telephoning 
his  wife  of  his  errand  of  mercy.  His  body  was  discovered  on  the 'morning  of 
June  1,  by  one  of  three  airplanes  searching  over  the  Hackberry  and  the 
Smoky  Hill.  He  had  been  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  with  a shotgun,  and  was 
tossed  into  a canyon  thirty  feet  deep,  near,  but  not  visible  from,  the  “Great 
Plains  Highway.”  The  spot  is  about  twenty-three  miles  south  of  Oakley,  and 
two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  the  post  office  of  Elkader.  The  doctor’s  car, 
stripped  of  accessories,  had  been  run  down  into  the  canyon  also.  His  watch 
had  been  stolen,  and  his  coat  and  medicine  case  were  found  on  a branch  road. 
The  bandits  escaped,  although  airplanes,  radio  and  telephones  were  used  to 
aid  the  sheriffs  and  hundreds  of  citizens  who  were  pursuing.  These  murderous 
bandits  used  about  the  same  trail  as  did  the  savage  Indians  nearly  fifty  years 
before. 

After  the  Indian  battle  in  “Battle  canyon,”  September  27,  1878,  the  pursuit 
of  the  Cheyennes  was  continued  by  Capt.  Clarence  Mauck,  who  reached  the 
railroad  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  The  Indians  had  crossed  it  at  Carlyle 
on  the  night  before,  between  points  where  Fort  Wallace  and  other  detach- 
ments of  infantry  were  patrolling,  and  were  twenty  miles  in  advance  of 
Captain  Mauck.  All  the  troops  on  the  railroad  under  command  of  Col.  J.  C. 
Davis,  twenty-third  infantry,  were  then  pushed  forward  in  pursuit,  as  was 
also  Captain  Mauck’s  cavalry,  all  in  vain.  The  latter  was  obliged  to  halt  in 
Nebraska  to  rest  men  and  horses,  but  notified  the  military  in  the  Department 
of  the  Platte,  who  carried  on  the  campaign.  The  Indians  eluded  capture  until 
October  23,  near  Fort  Robinson,  where  they  reported  the  loss  of  fifteen  of  their 
number  since  leaving  the  Cheyenne  agency  at  Fort  Reno.  The  Indians  were 
disarmed,  but  got  more  guns  and  knives,  rebelled  many  times  and  refused  to 
be  returned  to  the  agency.  Finally,  after  nine  soldiers  and  fifty-five  escaping 
Indians  were  killed  in  Nebraska,  nine  were  captured.  Dull  Knife  escaped  in 
1879  to  the  Sioux  reservation,  where  he  died  in  1884. 

On  February  5,  1879,  seven  Cheyenne  warriors  who  had  participated  in 
Dull  Knife’s  raid  of  September,  1878,  arrived  in  irons  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
under  a heavy  guard.  They  were  delivered  to  Sheriff  W.  B.  Masterson,  of 
Ford  county,  on  February  15,  after  identification  by  Ford  county  men.  These 
were  Wild  Hog,  Old  Man,  Left  Hand,  Frizzle  Head  [or  Big  Head],  Blacksmith, 
Porcupine  and  Old  Crow.  At  the  preliminary  trial  in  the  district  court,  June 
24,  a change  of  venue  was  granted,  and  the  Indians  were  taken  to  Lawrence. 
They  were  examined  by  a senatorial  committee,  and  the  case  against  them  in 
the  district  court  of  Douglas  county  was  called  and  dismissed  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence and  absence  of  witnesses.  The  Indians  were  turned  over  to  the  agent  of 
the  Cheyennes,  John  D.  Miles,  who  conducted  them  back  to  the  reservation 
at  Fort  Reno. 

We  quote  the  following  from  General  Pope’s  official  report  dated  October 
3,  1879.  The  result  of  the  court-martial  mentioned  is  unknown: 

“The  band  of  Northern  Cheyennes,  which  at  the  date  of  my  last  report  had 
broken  away  from  their  agency  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  were  on  their  way 
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north,  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  from  this  department  and  crossing 
the  Platte  river.  It  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  the  reasons  for  their  escape. 
The  proceedings  of  a general  court-martial  on  some  of  the  officers  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  have  sufficiently  set  forth  the  facts  for  any  purposes  of  the 
government.” 

A monument  was  unveiled  September  30,  1911,  at  Oberlin,  in  memory  of  the 
nineteen  massacred  citizens  of  Decatur  county,  the  last  of  whom  were  killed 
on  September  28,  1878.  The  legislature  of  1909  appropriated  $1,500  for  the 
monument  and  the  county  commissioners  allowed  $300  for  the  foundation. 
The  names  of  the  victims  are  on  the  monument.77 

The  years  1879  and  1880  at  Fort  Wallace  were  uneventful,  and  Lieut.  Col. 
James  Van  Voast  continued  in  command.  The  garrison  was  composed  of 
the  Sixteenth  infantry,  including  two  captains,  three  lieutenants,  a surgeon 
and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  enlisted  men.  In  1880,  there  were  two  captains, 
two  lieutenants,  and  only  eighty-one  enlisted  men.  First  Lieut.  Geo.  H.  Palmer 
of  the  Sixteenth,  who  had  been  acting  assistant  quartermaster  from  July  1 
to  September  2,  1878,  was  serving  elsewhere  in  the  department  in  1880.  First 
Lieut.  Geo.  M.  Love  was  the  post  quartermaster  from  September  2,  1878,  to 
June  5,  1879,  being  succeeded  by  Second  Lieut.  Isaac  O.  Shelby,  who  served 
until  March  1,  1880.  Second  Lieut.  C.  R.  Tyler  was  the  next  quartermaster, 
serving  until  June  30,  1880,  all  of  the  above  belonging  to  the  Sixteenth  infantry. 

We  quote  from  General  Pope’s  report,  dated  October  3,  1879,  to  show  that 
he  had  reversed  his  opinion  about  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Wallace: 

“Larned,  Hays  and  Lyon  are  no  longer  needed  for  military  defense  of  the 
frontier,  although  the  troops  now  occupying  them  are  at  times  entirely  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose.  . . . One  important  and  well-located  point  in  western 

Kansas  only  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  that  frontier,  which,  if  well 
garrisoned  by  an  effective  force,  would  accomplish,  and  accomplish  far  better 
and  more  economically,  the  objects  for  which  the  four  posts  of  Lyon,  Wallace, 
Hays  and  Larned  were  established.  That  point  is  Fort  Wallace,  which  com- 
mands all  the  routes  traveled  by  Indians  to  and  from  the  Indian  Territory 
in  the  south  and  the  Indian  reservations  north  of  the  Platte.  A glance  at  the 
position  of  this  post  and  the  trails  leading  near  it  will  show  this  fact. 

“I  desire,  therefore,  to  build  at  Wallace  quarters  for  at  least  six  companies, 
four  of  cavalry  and  two  of  infantry.  It  is  now  garrisoned  by  only  two  com- 
panies of  infantry.  By  removing  the  buildings  from  Hays  to  Wallace,  ample 
shelter  for  this  force  can  be  provided  at  Wallace,  and  with  small  expense.  I 
ask  authority  to  do  this  with  the  troops,  and  that  a small  sum,  which  I will 
indicate  hereafter  as  we  may  find  it  necessary,  be  allowed  for  this  purpose.” 

General  Pope’s  request  may  have  caused  the  survey  of  the  reservation  in 
1880,  reported  in  the  Wallace  County  News  of  June  19,  1886,  as  having  been 
done  by  Capt.  W.  G.  Wedemyer,  but  there  is  no  record  of  it.  It  may  be  of 
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interest  here  to  note  that  a large  share  of  the  transportation  equipment 
bought  in  1879  by  the  quartermaster  general  for  the  whole  military  establish- 
ment, was  purchased  in  Kansas.  All  of  the  fifty  ambulances  of  the  army 
pattern  were  bought  of  the  Kansas  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Leavenworth, 
at  $174.50  each.  Twenty-five  of  the  seventy-two  spring  wagons  were  purchased 
at  $149.50  each,  from  the  same  firm.  Out  of  215  two-horse  and  four-horse  or 
mule  wagons  bought,  100  were  supplied  by  the  same  firm  at  $84  each.78  Capt. 
Joseph  T.  Haskell  was  commandant  of  Fort  Wallace  in  1880,  with  one  company 
of  the  Twenty-third  infantry.  The  garrison  was  composed  of  a captain, 
lieutenant,  surgeon  and  only  thirty-one  enlisted  men.  Second  Lieut.  C.  R. 
Tyler  was  post  quartermaster  from  July  1 to  October  30,  1880.  Quartermaster 
Geo.  B.  Reed,  Nineteenth  infantry,  served  next,  to  November  16,  1881.  During 
1880,  or  1881,  $216  was  expended  for  repairs  on  the  hospital.  The  names  of 
post  commanders  succeeding  Captain  Haskell  have  not  been  found  as  yet. 
General  Pope  reported  no  trouble  with  Indians  in  1880- ’83. 

The  Twentieth  infantry  came  to  Kansas  in  October,  1881,  and  company  A 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Wallace.  First  Lieut.  Herbert  Cushman,  Twentieth 
infantry,  was  the  post  quartermaster  from  November  16,  1881,  to  April  15, 
1882.  He  was  succeeded  by  Second  Lieut.  John  F.  Morrison,  of  the  Twentieth, 
who  had  been  appointed  from  West  Point  on  June  11,  1881.  His  term  as 
quartermaster  ended  on  June  30,  1882,  but  he  was  still  at  the  fort  in  command 
of  a small  detachment  in  September,  1882. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  on  April  25,  1882,  authorized  the  withdrawal  of  a 
garrison,  and  the  troops  were  reported  to  have  been  withdrawn  on  May  31, 
1882,  but  the  following  proves  otherwise. 

On  July  10,  1882,  Lieut.  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  wrote  to  Gen.  R.  H.  Drum, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  follows: 

“In  view  of  the  delay  which  is  occurring  in  disposing  of  the  public  buildings 
at  Forts  Dodge  and  Wallace,  General  Pope  and  myself  recommend  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  give  authority  to  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  after 
advertising  for  thirty  days.  As  it  is  now,  we  have  to  have  a company  at  Fort 
Wallace  to  watch  them.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  Lieutenant  General  ”79 

Probably  the  very  last  appearance  of  the  Cheyennes  in  western  Kansas 
was  in  early  September,  1882.  P.  S.  Noble,  adjutant  general  of  Kansas,  re- 
ported that  they  appeared  September  6,  south  of  Dodge  City,  having  come 
from  their  agency  to  Crooked  creek  and  the  Cimarron.  They  had  killed  a few 
cattle  and  run  off  some  horses.  General  Pope  said  on  September  7 that  it 
was  only  a party  of  twenty  Cheyennes  out  on  a hunt.  They  were  reported 
to  have  been  seen  at  Grinnell  and  at  Cleveland  Station,  which  was  at  this 
date  another  name  for  Carlyle  [present  Oakley] . 

On  September  12,  Col.  N.  A.  M.  Dudley,  Ninth  cavalry,  Fort  Hays,  re- 
ceived reports  from  a herder  and  stockman  named  Edwards,  of  Wallace 
county,  that  a party  of  Indians  had  camped  on  “White  Woman’s  creek”  two 
days  before  (September  10).  They  were  seen  skinning  beef  and  had  run  off 
two  horses.  The  party  was  said  to  include  twelve  bucks  and  several  women 
and  children.  Lieut.  Alton  H.  Budlong,  Ninth  cavalry,  and  twenty-five  men 
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left  Fort  Hays  at  7:30  a.m.  September  13.  Upon  arrival  at  Grinnell  he 
found  that  settlers  had  been  gathering  there  from  fifteen  miles  around  for 
several  days.  Upon  arrival  at  Fort  Wallace,  where  Second  Lieut.  John  T. 
Morrison,  Twentieth  infantry,  was  said  to  be  in  command  yet,  with  a very 
small  detachment,  both  officers  went  on  a scout  for  the  Indians.  Lieutenant 
Morrison  came  back  first,  and  reported  that  probably  only  six  Indians  had 
camped  on  the  creek  thirty  miles  south  of  the  fort,  and  had  killed  a cow  or 
two.  Lieutenant  Budlong  left  thirty  stand  of  arms  at  Wallace  Station,  and 
continued  his  scout,  without  finding  the  Indians.  They  returned  to  their 
agency  and  the  settlers  returned  to  their  farms  in  Gove,  Decatur  and  Rawlins 
counties.80 

Although  some  of  the  post  surgeons  at  Fort  Wallace  have  been  mentioned 
in  passing,  recent  information  from  the  adjutant  general  U.  S.  A.  supplied  a 
full  list,  from  which  we  record  the  medical  service  at  Fort  Wallace.  The 
assistant  surgeons  were  commissioned  officers,  but  the  acting  assistant  surgeons 
were  serving  under  contracts  from  the  government. 

The  first  medical  officer  at  the  post  was  Asst.  Surg.  Wm.  H.  Forwood,  who 
served  in  March  and  April,  of  1866,  while  the  Second  cavalry  was  there.  He 
became  colonel  and  assistant  surgeon  general  May  3,  1897. 

Asst.  Surg.  Theophilus  H.  Turner  served  from  November,  1866,  until  his 
death,  July  27,  1869. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  E.  D.  Hilliard  was  there  in  August  and  September,  1867. 

Asst.  Surg.  Jenkins  H.  Fitzgerald  (“Jenkins  A.”  in  Powell’s  list),  who  went 
to  the  rescue  of  Colonel  Forsyth,  and  received  high  praise  for  his  care  of  the 
colonel,  served  from  August  1,  1868,  to  June  22,  1869,  and  was  commissioned 
captain  February  22,  1869.  He  died  August  11,  1879. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  Morton  H.  Shearer’s  service  was  from  July  1,  1869,  to 
January  22,  1875,  during  which  time  he  made  two  full  reports  of  Fort  Wallace 
to  the  Surgeon  General. 

Asst.  Surg.  Wm.  H.  King  served  from  January  19,  1870,  to  July  9,  1873. 
He  had  come  from  Fort  Zarah,  where  he  was  promoted  as  captain  on  October 
6,  1869.  He  died  August  23,  1883. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  Francis  H.  Atkins  served  from  July  1,  1873,  to  March  24, 
1876. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  A.  B.  Sherburn’s  time  was  brief,  September  29  to  October 
15,  1873. 

Asst.  Surg.  John  H.  Janeway ’s  time  was  from  August  15,  1874,  to  October 
15,  1875. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  A.  H.  Ellis  was  at  the  post  from  November  5 to  De- 
cember 6,  1874,  while  the  Sixth  cavalry  was  there.  His  story  of  army  ex- 
periences, published  in  vol.  13  of  the  Kansas  Historical  Collections,  has  only 
bare  mention  of  Fort  Wallace. 

The  service  of  Asst.  Surg.  Wm.  R.  Steinmetz,  following  that  of  Acting  Asst. 
Surg.  F.  H.  Atkins,  was  from  March  21,  1876,  to  September  12,  1878.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Asst.  Surg.  James  A.  Finley,  November  28,  1878,  to  September 
18,  1879. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  A.  I.  Comfort  served  from  August  12,  1878,  to  September 

18,  1879. 
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Asst.  Surg.  J.  H.  Page  came  September  19,  1879,  and  left  January  4,  1881. 

The  last  post  surgeon  was  Asst.  Surg.  Augustus  A.  De  Loffe,  serving  from 
January  3,  1881,  to  June  6,  1882.81 

The  first  post  trader  or  sutler  at  Fort  Wallace  was  D.  M.  Scott,  who  was 
also  the  postmaster.  He  was  a veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  and 
died  on  October  28,  1867,  while  temporarily  at  Fort  Riley.  He  was  the  uncle 
of  Mrs.  Bertrand  Rockwell,  of  Junction  City,  later  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Robert  S.  Miller,  of  Junction  City,  had  a half  interest  in  this  sutler’s  store, 
which  he  sold  to  Theodore  Weichselbaum,  of  Ogden.  The  latter  also  owned 
interests  in  the  sutler’s  stores  at  Fort  Dodge,  Fort  Harker,  Fort  Larned  and 
Camp  Supply,  but  sold  out  at  all  places  in  May,  1869. 

The  next  post  trader  and  postmaster  was  Val.  L.  Todd,  who  held  the  offices 
from  1867  to  October,  1870.  He  was  succeeded  on  October  6,  1870,  by  his 
cousin,  Homer  W.  Wheeler,  who  served  until  November  1,  1875. 

James  Streeter  was  the  next  post  trader,  from  November  23,  1875,  to  May 
5,  1876. 

A.  W.  Clark  was  the  next  and  last  post  trader  and  postmaster,  serving 
May  5,  1876,  until  abandonment  of  the  post  about  June  1,  1882.82 

It  was  not  until  July  22,  1884,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  relinquished  the 
title  to  the  reservation  of  Fort  Wallace  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This 
was  pursuant  to  the  act  of  congress  passed  July  5,  1884.  The  custodians  of  the 
property  from  1882  to  1885  are  yet  unknown.  The  first  custodian  men- 
tioned in  January,  1886,  was  A.  J.  Buchan.  In  the  fall  of  1886  much  of  the 
glass  in  the  buildings  was  broken  by  a severe  hailstorm.  It  fell  in  large  sizes 
and  quantity,  and  Mr.  Buchan  was  bruised  by  it.  The  local  paper  ( Register ) 
had  mention  of  the  fort  buildings  then  in  a state  of  dilapidation  except  those 
of  stone,  which  were  well  preserved.  The  once  large  and  substantial  dam, 
used  for  an  ice  pond,  was  in  a damaged  condition. 

Thomas  Madigan,  who  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Wallace  in  1885,  by 
President  Cleveland,  wrote  from  Lake  Creek  ranch,  Runyon  P.O.,  October 
22,  1910,  that  settlers  began  in  1886  to  tear  down  the  buildings.  At  first  they 
did  this  at  night,  but  later  came  boldly  in  daylight.  They  were  never  pros- 
ecuted by  the  government.  The  custodian  understood  that  he  was  not  to  be 
too  careful  about  the  preservation  of  the  buildings.  It  was  cheaper  to  let  the 
settlers  remove  them  than  to  preserve  them.  The  stone  and  lumber  went  into 
homes  of  the  struggling  homesteaders. 

Mr.  Madigan,  the  pioneer  ranchman  and  merchant,  was  born  at  Kilrush,  on 
the  Shannon  river,  in  Ireland,  March  5,  1837.  When  twelve  years  old  he  came 
to  Vermont,  where  he  went  to  school.  Then  he  went  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis.,  and  from  there  went  by  boat  to  Leavenworth  in  1859.  He  was  freight- 
ing and  mining  in  Colorado  from  1860  to  1866,  when  he  returned  to  Leaven- 
worth. He  was  at  Ellsworth,  Fort  Hays  and  Sheridan  in  1867-'68,  then  pre- 
ceded the  railroad  to  Kit  Carson,  but  returned  to  Wallace  county  in  1870  to 
stay.  In  1877  he  married  Mary  Smith,  of  Chicago,  who  survives  him.  He 

81.  Adj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  cor.  Apr.  11,  1927;  Apr.  20,  1928.  Kan.  Hist.  Cols.,  vol.  12, 
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died  at  his  ranch  on  March  13,  1928,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  fort  cemetery. 
The  surviving  children  are  Mary  and  Katie  Madigan,  his  sons  Frank  and 
James,  with  their  families.83 

Fort  Wallace  reservation  was  available  for  public  entry,  under  the  home- 
stead laws,  by  an  act  of  congress  signed  October  20,  1888. 

The  United  States  district  attorney  arrived  in  Wallace  on  November  22, 
1888,  to  prosecute  the  custodian  for  disposing  of  government  property  at  the 
fort.  The  custodian  waived  examination  and  was  placed  under  bond  of  $1,000 
for  appearance  at  the  next  term  of  court.  The  result  is  unknown,  but  in  view 
of  the  attitude  of  the  settlers  it  is  not  likely  that  any  jury  would  convict  him 
in  Wallace  county.  On  March  28,  1907,  Harding  Allen  Clark,  of  Wallace, 
presented  to  the  Historical  Society  a bunch  of  huge  keys  of  the  buildings  at 
Fort  Wallace.  They  were  from  the  officers’  quarters,  soldiers’  barracks, 
chapel,  storehouse,  guardroom,  prison  and  magazines.  They  are  on  display 
in  the  museum  collection.  Mr.  Clark  wrote  that  the  only  trace  then  left  of 
the  fort  was  the  crumbled  and  overgrown  excavations,  and  the  driveway 
around  the  parade  ground.  One  lonely  hackberry  tree  still  remained  on  the 
site.  He  said  that  the  fort  had  been  the  rendezvous  of  all  arms  and  branches 
of  the  military  service,  and  that  many  great  generals  had  been  recipients  of  its 
hospitality. 

Mr.  Clark  was  representative  from  Wallace  county  in  the  legislature  of 
1895.  He  was  then  forty-two  years  old.  He  was  bom  in  Montgomery,  Frank- 
lin county,  Vermont.  He  came  to  Kansas  in  1871  and  engaged  in  the  lumber 
and  implement  business,  and  had  a cattle  ranch.  He  died  some  years  ago.84 

The  Secretary  of  War,  on  December  21,  1885,  authorized  the  removal  of 
the  soldiers  buried  at  Fort  Wallace  to  the  national  cemetery  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Capt. Campbell,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  at  the  fort  to  make  arrange- 

ments with  the  custodian,  A.  J.  Buchan,  for  the  removal  of  bodies  of  officers 
and  men  of  the  regular  army  service.  The  Wallace  County  Register  de- 
scribes the  operations  of  Mr.  Buchan,  who  began  Monday,  May  17,  exhum- 
ing bodies  of  these  men,  who  had  been  killed  by  Indians  or  died  of  cholera 
or  other  diseases.  The  dates  on  the  headstones  were  from  1867  to  1879. 

Mr.  Buchan  counted  eighty-eight  graves  of  officers  and  men  of  the  regular 
army.  The  dry  bones  were  found  wrapped  in  decayed  army  blankets.  These 
were  carefully  transferred  to  small  boxes  12  by  22  inches  and  nailed  up.  Mrs. 
Buchan  kept  a record  of  all  names.  Many  people  visited  the  scene  at  this 
time,  curious  to  see  what  the  spade  turned  up.  The  work  was  completed  be- 
fore May  31,  1886,  the  date  when  the  boxes  were  sent  by  freight  to  Fort 
Leavenworth.  One  metallic  case  contained  the  body  of  Capt.  Clarence  E. 
Nesmith,  troop  A,  Sixth  cavalry,  who  died  September  20,  1874.  No  other 
names  were  mentioned  in  the  paper.  Mrs.  Buchan’s  record  of  names  was 
of  course  forwarded  to  Fort  Leavenworth. 

In  the  grave  said  to  contain  bodies  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Kidder  party 
massacred  July  1,  1867,  only  a few  bones  were  found.  There  were  still  left 
over  a hundred  graves,  including  the  United  States  Scouts  which  were  not 

83.  Adj.  Gen.  U S.,  cor.  Apr.  11,  1927.  Madigan,  T.,  Letter,  Mss.  Dept.  Hist.  Soc. 
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of  the  regular  army  establishment.  Citizens  and  some  unknown  persons  had 
been  buried  there.  Fourteen  bodies  of  men  said  to  have  been  buried  at  the 
town  of  Wallace  with  their  boots  on,  had  been  removed  to  the  fort  ceme- 
tery. At  this  date,  1886,  the  wall  inclosing  the  cemetery  was  falling  down 
and  “everything  going  to  decay 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Custer  said  that  in  November,  1867,  there  were  sixty 
mounds  in  the  fort  cemetery.  Dr.  M.  J.  Shearer,  post  surgeon,  reported  in 
December,  1874,  that  the  cemetery  was  located  one-half  mile  north  of  the 
post  buildings,  on  about  two  acres,  inclosed  by  a stone  wall.  A “cenotaph” 
of  native  stone  from  a quarry  nearby,  had  been  erected  in  the  center  to 
commemorate  men  slain  by  Indians  in  June,  1867.  Doctor  Shearer  said 
there  were  then  143  graves,  92  of  which  were  soldiers  and  51  were  citizens. 
From  another  source  it  was  learned  that  one  of  the  graves  held  the  body 
of  Henry  Thomas,  private  of  company  F,  Tenth  cavalry,  scalped  by  Indians 
on  October  11,  1868.  The  cenotaph  mentioned  above  was  provided  by  troop 
I,  Seventh  cavalry,  and  company  E,  Third  infantry,  and  still  stands  in  the 
cemetery.85 

In  January,  1927,  Forest  D.  Joslyn,  editor  of  the  Logan  County  News, 
wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  for  informa- 
tion about  Fort  Wallace,  stating,  “There  has  been  organized  among  people 
living  near  Old  Fort  Wallace  two  societies,  one  having  as  its  purpose  the 
restoration  of  the  fort  cemetery  and  its  upkeep,  and  the  other  the  preserva- 
tion, if  some  fifty  acres  can  be  obtained,  of  the  remains  of  the  old  fort. 
Most  of  the  foundations  remain,  but  the  buildings  are  practically  gone.  The 
societies  have  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  reliable  records  of  the  fort. 
. . . But  I agreed  to  write  you  to  inquire  if  the  archives  of  our  State 

Historical  Society  might  contain  any  manuscripts,  accounts,  diaries,  etc.,  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  this  fort.  . . .” 

This  letter  was  the  incentive  for  a search  for  all  records  obtainable. 

The  program  outlined  by  a Fort  Wallace  Memorial  Association  organized 
May  3,  1925,  included  restoration  of  the  old  cemetery,  replacing  old  crumbling 
monuments  with  new  ones,  and  building  a new  wall  around  the  plot.  The 
officers  of  this  association  were  the  same  as  a later  organization,  except  that 
Warren  E.  Blazier  was  vice  president  in  1925.  It  should  be  possible  for  this 
association  to  obtain  from  the  War  Department  a list  of  names  of  the  sol- 
diers whose  bodies  were  removed  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  In  1916  the  de- 
partment furnished  the  history  department  of  the  Hays  Teachers  College 
with  data  of  153  bodies  removed  from  Fort  Hays  cemetery.  This  was  in 
response  to  a request  of  a committee  who  planned  to  place  a monument  on 
the  abandoned  cemetery. 

Another  Fort  Wallace  Memorial  Association  was  organized  later.  Dill- 
man  W.  Blackburn,  of  Goodland,  who  is  a relative  of  Gen.  George  A.  Custer, 
is  president.  Walter  Wurst  of  Menlo  is  vice  president.  The  secretary  is 
Mary  M.  Madigan,  of  Wallace,  daughter  of  Peter  Robidoux,  the  pioneer  of 
1868.  Frank  P.  Madigan,  of  Wallace,  the  treasurer,  is  the  son  of  Thomas 
Madigan,  pioneer  of  1868.  The  plan  of  the  association  was  to  purchase  160 
acres  of  land  around  the  site  of  the  fort,  and  erect  a memorial  building  to 
house  historic  relics  and  mementos. 


85.  Adj.  Gen.  U.  S.,  cor.,  Apr.  11,  1927.  Custer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Tenting  on  the 
Plains,  p.  395.  Powell’s  Army  List,  p.  502.  Surg.  Gen.,  U.  S.  A.,  Circular  No.  8,  p.  308. 
Wallace  County  Register,  May  22,  June  5,  1886.  Wallace  County  Clippings,  vol.  1,  p 4. 
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Representative  R.  H.  Simpson,  of  Wallace  county,  presented  two  bills  in 
the  legislature  of  1927  embodying  the  purposes  of  these  organizations.  One 
bill  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $9,000  for  purchase  of  the  land  and  erec- 
tion of  a memorial  building  thereon.  The  other  bill  called  for  $1,000  for 
use  in  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  cemetery  which  contains  the  bodies 
of  United  States  scouts.  Neither  bill  passed.86 

The  legislature  of  1929  should  by  all  means  make  a liberal  appropriation 
for  the  plans  of  these  associations.  The  services  of  the  military  organizations 
which  garrisoned  Fort  Wallace  during  the  stress  of  Indian  warfare  should  be 
commemorated.  The  state  has  made  provision  for  marking  the  following 
other  military  sites  beginning  with  Pike’s  military  achievement  at  Pawnee 
Republic  in  1806.  The  monument  on  Beecher’s  Island  commemorates  For- 
syth’s battle  of  the  Arickaree  in  1868.  The  monument  at  Oberlin  is  in  mem- 
ory of  victims  of  the  last  Indian  raid  of  1878. 

The  State  Board  of  Administration  has  named  the  fine  buildings  at  the 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  on  the  old  Fort  Hays  reservation  in  honor 
of  Generals  Custer,  Forsyth,  Sheridan,  and  Wm.  F.  Cody,  the  scout.  The 
students  of  that  college  erected  a monument  on  the  site  of  Custer’s  camp  on 
Big  creek. 

Now  the  state  should  recognize  the  services  of  the  Indian  fighters  of  the 
most  western  post  of  Fort  Wallace. 


PETER  ROBIDOUX:  A REAL  KANSAS  PIONEER. 

By  W.  F.  Thompson,  Topeka. 

I HAVE  always  been  a student  of  pioneer  history,  and  during  my  visits 
and  correspondence  with  Mr.  Peter  Robidoux,  a pioneer  of  western  Kansas, 
I have  the  following.  He  was  loathe  to  speak  of  some  things,  as  they  seemed 
repulsive,  but  he  was  a character  of  more  than  usual  strength — self-willed, 
energetic  and  forceful. 

Mr.  Robidoux  deprecated  his  lack  of  education,  but  says,  “I  was  schooled 
in  observation  and  experience  on  the  Great  American  Desert,”  where  he  has 
lived  for  more  than  fifty-nine  years. 

In  a letter  telling  of  his  coming  to  Kansas,  Mr.  Robidoux  writes : 

I am  a Canadian.  I was  born  in  St.  Remi  Province,  Quebec,  March  23, 
1850.  Quite  a chicken  of  pure  French-Canadian  descent,  and  a child  born 
in  what  was  then  known  as  Lower  Canada,  was  naturally  a “greenhorn”  and 
having  lived  there  until  December,  1867,  under  such  conditions  as  the  coun- 
try gave,  I didn’t  have  very  much  chance  for  development,  and  can’t  give 
much  of  an  account  of  myself.  I remember  of  living  up  to  the  age  of  six 
years,  then  began  life  in  school,  and  how  glad  and  thankful  I have  always 
been  since  for  the  opportunity  of  going  to  the  same  school  and  the  same  good 
old  teacher,  Mr.  Edward  La  Ford,  whom  I loved,  admired  and  never  forgot. 
After  six  years  of  school  under  this  same  teacher,  the  good  old  man  said  to 
me,  “Peter,  it  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  attend  my  school  any  more.  You  know 
as  much  as  I do.”  I knew  how  honest  he  was  or  I would  not  have  believed 
him. 

So  the  next  move  was — get  a job,  and  earn  a livelihood.  I walked  fifteen 
miles  to  a former  friend,  where  he  was  learning  storekeeping  with  a brother- 
in-law,  and  was  successful  in  getting  work  clerking  in  his  store  for  one  year,  at 


86.  Fort  Wallace  Memorial  Association,  pamphlet.  Constitution  and  By-laws.  Topeka 
Daily  Capital , Feb.  17,  Mar.  1,  1927.  Kansas  City  Star,  Mar.  6,  1927. 
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a monthly  salary  of  SI. 50,  or  S18  for  a year’s  work  of  365  days,  rain  or  shine. 
I was  always  busy,  so  the  time  passed  quickly.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
boss  said,  “Peter,  your  year  is  up.  How  do  you  feel?”  I said,  “I  feel  fine.” 
To  this  he  said,  “I  am  so  well  pleased  with  your  work  that  I am  going  to 
double  your  wages  and  pay  you  S3  per  month  for  another  year.  I said, 
“It’s  a go.”  I was  getting  along  fine  having  my  wages  doubled  the  second 
year.  When  the  second  year  was  up,  I had  saved  S25  out  of  the-  S54  for  two 
years’  work,  and  I didn’t  steal  a cent  of  it  either.  I have  often  wondered 
how  our  kids  to-day  would  get  along  on  S54  for  two  years’  work,  and  clothe 
themselves.  I think  there  would  be  trouble.  In  those  days  there  were  no 
picture  shows,  or  automobiles.  I wore  hickory  shirts,  and  my  two-legged 


Left  to  right : Mrs.  Peter  Robidoux,  Peter 

Robidoux  and  the  author. 


automobile  carried  me  where  I went  without  gas.  Well  the  wages  didn’t  spoil 
me,  but  was  glad  to  report  my  success  to  the  folks  at  home,  and  show  them 
the  big  $25  I had  saved  in  two  years.  But  right  here  let  me  say  I have  al- 
ways considered  those  two  years  the  most  valuable  to  me.  Here  I learned 
to  work  and  make  an  honest  living  so  that  I knew  the  value  of  a dollar. 
Next  I went  to  a larger  place,  St.  Johns,  Province  of  Quebec,  where  I got 
a new  job  at  $10  per  month.  I had  a good  “sheepskin,”  so  no  trouble  now 
to  get  a job  when  looking  for  work;  not  snaps,  mind  you.  I worked  here 
about  six  months.  That  was  in  1867. 

About  this  time  some  of  my  friends  were  planning  to  go  to  Illinois,  and  I 
said  here  is  the  opportunity  I have  been  looking  for.  The  chance  to  take 
Horace  Greeley’s  advice,  “Go  west,  young  man,  and  grow  up  with  the 
country.”  I came  along,  but  did  not  grow  much.  Weighed  125  pounds.  In 
the  eighties  I began  to  take  on  weight  and  now  weigh  200  avoirdupois.  Well 
we  came  to  Kankakee  count}’,  Illinois,  where  I got  work  in  a store  for  my 
board.  At  night  I attended  night  school  that  I might  learn  to  read  English. 
In  the  spring  I hired  to  a farmer  who  said  if  I did  as  much  work  as  the 
other  hired  man,  a big  Irishman,  he  would  paj^  me  the  same  wages,  $20  per 
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month  I was  ambitious  and  wanted  to  earn  all  that  was  possible,  but  I 
was  no  farmer  and  not  very  stout,  yet  I tackled  the  job.  First  I was  sent 
out  with  a yoke  of  long-horned  oxen  to  break  some  of  that  beautiful  prairie 

arT lasted  oneway  at  this  job;  next  day  I had  a new  job,  driving  fence 
posts  with  a 14-pound  sledge  hammer.  This  lasted  two  days,  so  you  see  I 
was  gaining  This  followed  with  different  jobs  m the  daytime,  and  the 
milking  of  six  cows  after  dark.  I did  not  know  how  to  milk  so  of  course  was 
awkward  and  being  tired  would  often  fall  asleep  on  the  milk  stool,  butt  the 
cow  in  the  flank  with  my  head,  and  in  return  get  a kick  that  sent  me  sprawl- 
ing spilling  milk  all  over  me,  which  hurt  my  feelings— say  nothing  about  the 
loss  of  milk.  When  I crawled  upstairs  at  night,  I would  be  so  tired  I would 
fall  across  the  bed  without  removing  boots  or  clothing,  often  sleeping  in  that 
way  until  called  to  get  up  at  three  in  the  morning  ram  or  shme.  We  fol- 
lowed the  “eight  hour  system”— eight  hours  m the  forenoon  and  eight  hours 


in  the  afternoon.  . 

Well,  this  went  on  until  one  hot  day  m July. 


I had  a sunstroke  while 


Home  of  Peter  Robidoux,  Wallace,  Kan. 

pitching  hay,  falling  beside  the  wagon  we  were  loading.  I was  taken  to  the 
house  and  put  to  bed.  This  ended  my  job  on  the  farm.  The  boss  and  I 
compromised  and  settled  up  at  $18  per  month,  and  parted  good  friends. 

I had  now  saved  enough  money  to  take  me  out  West,  where  I had  long 
wanted  to  go.  So  I went  to  Chicago,  to  the  C.  B.  & Q.  station.  I told  the 
agent  I wanted  a ticket.  He  asked  “Where  to?”  I said,  “Out  West.”  “We 
have  no  station  by  that  name  on  our  schedule,”  replied  the  agent.  I then 
told  him  I wanted  to  go  as  far  west  as  my  money  would  take  me.  The  agent 
said,  “We  have  two  lines  of  railroad  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  one  out  of 
Omaha  and  the  other  out  of  Kansas  City.”  Never  having  heard  of  Omaha, 
I chose  the  route  leading  west  from  Kansas  City.  I poured  my  money  out 
on  the  counter.  The  agent  counted  it — almost  $70 — and  informed  me  that  I 
would  have  $3.35  left  after  paying  for  a ticket  to  Ellsworth,  Kan.,  as  far 
west  as  they  were  running  regular  trains.  The  construction  of  the  Union 
Pacific  was  being  extended  westward  in  Kansas  at  that  time.  I invested  most 
of  my  remaining  $3.35  in  bologna  and  crackers.  We  got  started.  It  was  slow 
traveling  either  by  ox  team  or  railroads  in  1868. 

Crossed  the  Missouri  river  on  a boat  at  Harlem,  got  to  Old  State  Line 
Depot,  then  to  Ellsworth  on  a mixed  train  taking  a whole  day  to  make  the 
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trip  from  Kansas  City.  Now  the  fast  trains  make  it  in  about  four  hours. 
We  got  there  about  7 p.  m.  I sat  beside  the  depot  until  about  9 o’clock,  not 
knowing  just  where  I would  stay  for  the  night.  My  finances  now  were  only 
seventy-five  cents.  So  I ventured  across  the  street  to  a big  saloon  with  a big 
sign  over  the  door,  “U.  S.  SALOON.”  It  was  a big  one,  about  125  feet  deep. 
I took  a chair  in  a corner  near  the  front  where  I could  watch  everything.  It 
was  getting  interesting.  Soldiers  from  Old  Fort  Harker  were  coming  and  going. 
The  dames  and  gamblers  were  there.  Yes,  and  there  were  Indian  scouts, 
teamsters,  bull  whackers  and  citizens  of  all  sorts  promenading  the  streets,  as 
well  as  the  dance  hall.  The  orchestra  was  playing  melodious  tunes  and  the 
ball  was  on.  Drinking,  gambling  and  dancing  were  in  full  blast,  all  of  which 
was  a new  picture  to  me,  and  there  I sat  looking  on. 

Every  now  and  then  groups  of  long-haired  men  wearing  high-heeled  boots 
and  spurs,  red  underwear,  cartridge  belts  full  of  cartridges,  scabbard  at  side 
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with  pair  of  six  shooters,  and  bowie  knife  would  come;  call  for  drinks,  and  as 
they  went  out,  bang,  bang,  bang  would  ring  out  from  their  guns.  Poor  Pete, 
sitting  there  in  the  corner,  would  jump  every  time  a gun  was  fired,  and,  say, 
believe  me  it  was  some  new  experience  for  Peter. 

Long  after  midnight  the  crowd  began  to  thin  out.  About  3 o’clock  the 
barkeeper  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  “Kid,  wake  up.  We  are  going 
to  close  up.”  I knew  this  meant  get  out.  He  was  a fine-looking  fellow  with 
black  hair  and  black  mustache,  white  shirt  and  glittering  shirt  studs.  With 
me  it  was  quite  different.  I was  2,000  miles  from  home  and  friends.  I was 
broke,  hungry,  tired  and  sleepy.  I asked  the  price  of  a bed.  “One  dollar,”  he 
said.  There  was  no  choice,  no  need  to  argue,  so  I just  turned  my  pockets 
inside  out  to  show  that  seventy-five  cents  was  all  I had.  He  accepted  and  led 
the  way  up  to  “drunkards’  heaven”  where  there  were  about  fifty  single  cots 
containing  that  many  drunk  men.  I lay  there  with  fear  and  trembling  until 
daylight,  then  got  out  quickly  by  the  outside  stairway,  thanking  God  I was 
spared  once  more. 

At  7 o’clock  I boarded  the  construction  train  that  landed  me  in  Hays  about 
noon  August  20,  1868,  hungry  and  busted.  Between  Ellsworth  and  Hays, 
sixty-five  miles,  there  was  not  a house  to  be  seen  and  mirage  all  the  way, 
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looked  like  we  might  run  into  a lake  just  any  time.  I am  safe  in  saying  it  had 
not  rained  in  six  months. 

At  Hays  I walked  over  to  the  Commercial  Hotel,  by  Mr.  Keeler,  an  Irish- 
man. Presented  him  with  my  credentials  and  informed  him  of  my  financial 
condition,  also  my  physical  hunger.  He  directed  me  to  the  dining  room,  where 
he  told  the  waiter  to  fill  me  up.  I sure  got  a better  fill  here  than  our  cattle 
get  at  the  stockyards  in  Kansas  City.  After  that  good  feed  I said,  “I  want 
to  work  to  pay  for  the  dinner.”  “What  can  you  do?”  he  asked.  “Nothing,” 
I said.  “That  is  what  I thought,”  answered  Mr.  Keeler,  but  led  the  way  to  the 
kitchen,  where  I set  to  washing  dishes.  With  me  there  was  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  Either  join  the  gang,  or  get  in  the  collar  and  work.  I chose  the 
collar  and  have  been  pulling  ever  since.  I washed  dishes  and  did  all  kinds 
of  work  until  I had  saved  enough  money  to  go  on.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  my  eventful  career  in  western  Kansas,  on  what  was  known  as  the  “Great 
American  Desert.” 


Monument  in  center  of  Fort  Wallace  Ceme- 
tery, Wallace  county,  Kansas,  provided  by 
members  of  troop  I,  Seventh  cavalry  and  com- 
pany E,  Third  infantry. 


For  a short  time  I ran  the  pumping  plant  west  of  Ellis,  on  the  banks  of 
Spring  creek.  This  plant  consisted  of  a horse-power,  pony  and  a rude  wooden 
tank  elevated  high  enough  to  water  the  locomotive.  I got  $75  per  month  for 
about  two  hours’  work  each  day,  but  the  job  did  not  last  long.  One  night  a 
spark  from  a passing  engine  set  fire  to  some  cordwood,  burning  the  pumping 
plant.  The  reflection  of  the  fire  shown  in  the  sky  frightened  the  whole  crowd 
of  workmen  in  Ellis,  they  thinking  it  was  the  work  of  the  Indians.  The  section 
men  and  this  little  French  pumper  spent  the  night  in  a crowded  dugout.  It 
was  a strenuous  night.  I no  longer  wanted  the  job. 

I was  ready  to  move  westward.  Even  after  investigation  it  was  learned  our 
fears  had  been  groundless.  Instead  of  the  fire  having  been  started  by  Indians 
it  was  caused  by  the  work  engine  going  to  Ellsworth  for  repairs.  Life  was 
full  of  excitement,  in  those  days,  and  I wanted  to  see  more  excitement.  So  1 
took  the  train  for  Ogallah,  some  fifteen  miles  farther  west.  Here  a boarding 
house  was  run  by  a Scotchman  named  Joe  Thompson,  known  as  “Dining  Joe.” 
He  was  a real  cook  and  furnished  meals  for  Kansas  Pacific  passengers,  railroad 
workers  and  other  workingmen,  a real  lively  bunch,  and  it  was  a more  pleasant 
place  to  live.  My  job  was  waiting  on  tables  in  Thompson’s  hotel,  where  the 
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bill  of  fare  was  as  follows:  Buffalo  roast,  buffalo  steak,  buffalo  stew,  buffalo 

rump,  buffalo  heart,  buffalo  tongue  and  more  buffalo  if  you  wanted  it.  This 
was  the  only  meat  we  had  except  salt  pork.  You  must  know  this  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  buffalo  country.  My  old  friend  William  Cody,  better  known  as 
“Buffalo  Bill,”  had  a contract  to  kill  twelve  or  more  buffaloes  each  day  to 
supply  meat  for  the  workmen  in  constructing  the  railroad. 

After  a time  I went  to  Monument,  where  I ran  the  pumping  plant,  then 
later  came  to  Wallace. 

Coming  to  Ogallah  from  Ellis  was  a fortunate  change  for  me,  for  in  five 
days  after  the  fright  given  us  by  the  burning  of  the  cordwood  by  the  passing 
engine,  that  caused  me  to  give  up  my  job,  a band  of  Cheyenne ; Indians : came 
along  and  did  burn  the  section  house,  tank,  and  killed  the  old  German  who 
got  my  job  of  running  the  pump. 

After  this  the  railroad  officers  appealed  to  Uncle  Sam  for  soldiers,  and  a 
detachment  of  colored  troops  was  stationed  at  every  station  for  protection. 
Some  of  the  detachment  sent  to  the  old  tank  were  on  a fishing  trip  a month 


Sunken  basin  in  Smoky  Hill  river, 
Wallace  county,  Kansas. 


later,  and  found  the  remains  of  the  old  Dutchman  who  had  been  killed  and 
scalped  while  trying  to  escape  on  the  pony  that  was  used  to  run  the  horse- 
power pump.  This  was  in  1868.  No  history  or  record  of  this  is  known  except 
by  me. 

Mike  Sweeney,  the  Irish  section  boss,  with  the  bunch  crowded  into  the 
dugout  the  night  we  had  our  fright,  was  the  first  county  clerk  of  Ellis  county. 
He  moved  to  Pawnee  Rock,  on  the  Arkansas,  and  worked  as  track  foreman 
and  agent  for  the  Santa  Fe  railroad.  Sweeney  was  well  educated  and  a good 
citizen,  who  later  became  wealthy  by  acquiring  land  while  it  was  cheap.  He 
served  Pawnee  county  in  the  legislature,  and  is  buried  at  Lamed. 

After  the  burning  of  the  old  tank  Ellis  became  more  prominent,  and  is  now 
a division  point  for  both  passenger  and  freight  crews  on  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad.  Old  Ogallah  changed  its  name  to  Parks  Fort,  and  now  it  and  Trego 
are  both  gone.  Only  foundation  walls  of  the  old  town  remain  to  mark  the 
place.  It  is  one  mile  west  of  Wakeeney.  New  Ogallah,  Ellis  and  Hays  are 
all  good  towns.  As  I stated,  I moved  west  with  the  new  railroad,  worked  a 
month  at  New  Lisbon,  now  only  a sidetrack  east  of  Wallace,  but  was  the  end 
of  the  road  the  fall  of  1868.  During  that  time  congress  met  and  granted  an 
additional  240  miles  land  grant  from  the  400-mile  grant.  This  now  extended 
to  Denver. 
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Wallace  became  a division,  with  roundhouse,  shops  and  offices  and  other 
enterprises  that  helped  to  make  it  the  outstanding  town  of  western  Kansas. 
Fort  Wallace,  from  which  the  town  derived  its  name,  was  situated  on  the 
Smoky  Hill  river  two  miles  to  the  southeast.  Fort  Wallace  was  the  last 
frontier  fort  in  Kansas.  Pages  of  interesting  history  could  be  written  about 
this  old  fort  and  her  brave  soldiers,  who  suppressed  the  savages  that  civilization 
might  advance.  From  this  old  fort  a company  of  soldiers  were  dispatched  to 
rescue  a little  band  of  soldiers  who  for  days  had  held  at  bay  more  than  1,000 
Indians  at  the  battle  of  the  Arickaree,  in  September,  1868. 

Having  taken  a special  liking  to  Wallace,  I went  into  business.  First  a 
little  stock  of  drugs,  then  general  merchandise,  where  I kept  for  sale  every- 
thing. That  was  my  sign  I had  painted  over  the  door.  I sold  everything  from 
a postage  stamp  to  the  real  old  stuff;  from  a jew’s-harp  to  the  big  Sharp’s 
rifle  which  was  used  to  kill  the  buffalo  and  a real  menace  to  the  Indians.  I 
traded  merchandise  to  the  hunters,  scouts  and  Indians  for  buffalo  hides. 
These  fresh  hides  were  piled  in  big  piles  in  the  stockade  I had  built  back  of 
my  store.  When  I had  accumulated  a car  or  more  of  hides  I would  ship  them 
to  Leavenworth,  where  I shipped  hundreds  of  carloads  of  buffalo  hides.  Some- 
times a sneaking,  thirsty  Indian  would  scale  the  walls  of  the  stockade  from 
the  rear,  steal  a hide,  bring  it  in  the  front  door  and  trade  it  for  bottled  mer- 
chandise. Times  were  good.  The  soldiers  at  the  fort  spent  their  money 
freely  while  it  lasted. 

Now  there  is  nothing  left  to  mark  the  location  of  Fort  Wallace  save  the 
neglected  cemetery  where  many  brave  soldiers  were  once  buried.  Most  of 
them  later  were  removed  to  the  national  cemetery  at  Leavenworth,  except 
those  who  died  of  cholera.  This  once  beautiful  walled  cemetery,  inclosing 
soldiers’  graves,  marked  with  native  stone,  sawed  and  chiseled  by  surviving 
comrades,  with  the  imposing  monument  in  the  center  erected  by  the  govern- 
ment, is  now  suffering  ruin  by  vandalism  and  prairie  fires. 

After  the  soldiers  left  Fort  Wallace  a lone  caretaker  was  placed  there  by 
the  government  to  look  after  the  buildings.  All  was  well  for  a time,  but  soon 
it  was  noticed  that  doors,  windows  and  even  the  masonry  were  disappearing. 
It  is  reported  that  the  settler  or  homesteader  in  need  of  building  material, 
with  a full  jug,  always  got  a full  load  of  what  he  wanted,  as  long  as  the  fort 
held  out,  until  to-day  nothing  remains  on  the  exact  site  but  a lone  tree  to 
mark  the  place  where  the  buildings  stood. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  came  the  cattlemen  with 
herds  of  cattle  to  graze  on  the  ever-fattening  buffalo  grass,  which  is  nutritious 
in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  This  short  grass  differs  from  other  grasses, 
for  nature  cures  it  as  it  grows.  The  stockmen  often  depend  too  much  on 
this  nature-cured  grass,  which  is  always  short  and  close  to  mother  earth. 

The  heavy  snows  driven  by  the  memorable  blizzard  beginning  January  1, 
1886,  took  a big  toll  from  the  stockman’s  herd  on  the  plains  of  western  Kansas. 
Stock  in  the  territory  of  the  upper  Smoky  Hill  river  drifted  more  than  fifty 
miles  with  the  storm,  or  until  they  reached  the  right  of  way  of  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad,  where  they  piled  up  and  perished  along  the  fence.  Men  that  were 
sent  to  skin  the  dead  stock  say  that  one  might  walk  from  Garden  City  to  the 
Colorado  state  line  on  the  bodies  of  dead  animals  bearing  the  Robidoux  brand, 
whose  loss  was  estimated  at  more  than  4,000  head. 

After  this  more  time  and  attention  was  given  to  the  stock  business.  Less 
interest  was  taken  in  his  big  store,  well  stocked  with  such  goods  as  the  country 
and  times  demanded.  One  day,  for  some  reason  known  only  to  Mr.  Robidoux, 
he  turned  the  key  in  the  door  of  his  store,  locking  up  his  stock  of  goods,  to 
decay  on  the  shelf.  His  store  remained  in  this  condition  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  This  was  one  subject  that  Robidoux  never  seemed  to  want  to  discuss. 
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But  with  the  growing  stock  business,  more  land  was  acquired  year  after 
year,  until  Mr.  Robidoux  at  the  close  of  the  World  War  owned  32,000  acres 
of  some  of  the  choicest  land  in  Wallace  county. 

When  I last  visited  this  splendid  old  man  in  his  hospitable  home  in  Wal- 
lace, in  July,  1927,  I found  him  suffering  with  an  acute  attack  of  rheumatism, 
but  still  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  in  his  praise  for  western  Kansas,  and  his  firm 
belief  that  the  world’s  richest  oil  field  would  be  found  in  northwest  Kansas. 
When  bidding  Mr.  Robidoux  adieu,  after  taking  a kodak  picture  of  him  and 
his  home,  he  invited  me  to  “come  again  soon  and  bring  your  fountain  pen, 
and  we  will  write  Kansas  history.”  He  passed  away  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  AUGUSTUS 


UGUSTUS  WATTLES  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  August  7,  1807.  His 


father,  Erastus  Wattles,  was  of  Scotch  descent.  The  family  came  to  this 
country  from  Scotland  in  1700  and  settled  near  New  London,  Conn.  His 
mother,  Sarah  Thomas,  was  of  Puritan  and  Mayflower  forbears,  tracing  by 
many  lines  to  Mayflower  passengers. 

Erastus  Wattles  was  a captain  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  a part  of  the  time 
leader  of  a band.  After  the  war  he  was  a teacher  of  music  and  manufacturer 
of  musical  instruments.  Augustus  Wattles,  after  some  years  of  study  and 
teaching,  entered  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  of 
which  Lyman  Beecher,  father  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  president. 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Wattles  found  the  need  of  his  philanthropic  work  for 
the  negro  race,  for  in  Cincinnati  there  was  a large  population  of  colored  people, 
largely  freed  slaves  from  Kentucky,  and  their  descendants,  and  in  all  the  city 
no  school  or  opportunity  of  any  kind  for  their  education  or  improvement. 

Mr.  Wattles  interested  himself  in  organizing  schools  for  boys;  at  first,  night 
school;  and  in  interesting  students  at  the  seminary  to  teach  them,  and  where 
possible  to  continue  them  as  day  schools  through  the  college  vacation.  In  the 
winter  of  1832  the  students,  in  their  debating  society,  discussed  the  slavery 
question  in  many  ways;  as,  for  instance,  “Resolved,  That  slavery  in  the  United 
States  should  be  immediately  abolished  by  congress.”  Another  question 
discussed  was,  “Resolved,  That  immediate  emancipation  should  be  proclaimed, 
the  government  to  pay  owners  of  the  slaves  their  full  market  value.”  Others 
called  for  gradual  emancipation  of  all  attaining  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and 
one  scheme  was  that  slaves  should  be  deported  to  Africa  as  fast  as  emancipated. 
There  were  many  students  from  slave  states  in  the  seminary,  so  the  debates 
soon  became  very  earnest  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Cincinnati  politicians 
and  leading  men.  They  objected  to  agitating  the  subject,  thinking  it  would  be 
“offensive  to  our  southern  neighbors”  and  so  injure  the  “business  prosperity  of 
our  city.”  They  appealed  to  the  authorities  of  the  college  to  have  it  stopped. 

President  Beecher  attended  a meeting  of  the  debating  society,  listened  to 
the  debate,  then  “laid  down  the  law”  that  the  discussion  must  be  discon- 
tinued; “it  was  injuring  the  popularity  and  prosperity  of  the  school.”  But 
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it  was  too  late  to  check  the  interest  of  the  students  in  the  subject;  especially 
as  Mr.  Beecher  had  said  to  them  when  forbidding  the  debate,  “Young  gentle- 
men, you  are  in  the  right.  Slavery  is  a sin;  but  it  is  not  best  to  discuss  the 
subject  here  and  now.” 

A large  number  withdrew  from  the  school,  many  going  to  Oberlin  College 
(a  new  school  then  being  established  in  the  wilds  of  northern  Ohio)  to  con- 
tinue their  ministerial  studies.  But  Mr.  Wattles  elected  to  give  his  time  and 
effort  to  the  colored  schools  just  established.  One  of  the  seminary  students 
had  become  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  sin  of  slaveholding  and  had 
preached  the  new  doctrine  to  his  father,  a Kentucky  planter,  to  such  purpose 
that  the  latter  wished  to  liberate  his  slaves.  But  it  was  against  the  law  of 
Kentucky  to  emancipate  slaves  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  state.  Neither 
could  they  be  sent  to  Ohio  unless  the  owner  could  show  that  they  were  pro- 
vided for  in  a manner  to  prevent  their  becoming  public  charges. 

In  this  dilemma  he  appealed  to  Mr.  Wattles,  who  offered  to  arrange  the 
matter  by  entering  a tract  of  land  (at  $1.25  per  acre)  in  Mercer  county,  Ohio, 
and  taking  the  slaves,  a few  at  a time,  as  they  were  liberated,  and  settling 
them  on  the  new  land,  giving  the  heads  of  families  deeds  to  the  land. 

Prior  to  beginning  this  work  Mr.  Wattles  had  traveled  through  many 
counties  in  Ohio,  establishing  schools  where  there  were  settlements  of  Negroes, 
soliciting  funds  from  citizens  on  the  plea  that  such  a number  of  ignorant 
inhabitants  was  a menace  to  the  community.  In  many  a place  the  colored 
people  built  a schoolhouse  and  contributed  to  the  support  of  schools. 

Lecturing  in  New  York  state  to  interest  the  people  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  he  spoke  of  the  need  of  teachers  for  the  schools  and  told  of  the  semi- 
nary students  who  had  taught  in  the  boys’  schools,  and  also  of  the  anxiety  in 
many  colored  families  that  there  should  be  schools  for  girls,  though  there 
seemed  no  way  to  supply  teachers.  After  lecturing  in  a church  at  Whites- 
borough,  N.  Y.,  three  school  teachers,  and  teachers  in  the  Sunday  school  there, 
offered  their  services.  The  American  Antislavery  Society  would  pay  their 
traveling  expenses  and  furnish  room  and  board  for  a year,  but  there  could  be 
no  salary.  They  must  give  their  work  and  time.  This  they  agreed  to  do,  and 
did,  not  only  for  one  year,  but  two. 

About  the  time  Mr.  Wattles  began  taking  the  liberated  slaves  from  Ken- 
tucky to  the  land  in  Mercer  county,  Ohio,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  E. 
Lowe,  who  was  one  of  the  three  teachers  that  volunteered  their  services  after 
his  lecture  in  Whitesborough,  N.  Y.  His  wife  went  with  him  to  the  new 
country,  assisting  in  the  settlement  by  teaching  a school  for  children  first,  then 
a night  school  for  adults.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Wattles’  parents  had  bought  land 
near  by  and  were  there  to  assist  her  at  any  time  necessary. 

Mr.  Wattles  was  making  frequent  trips  to  the  land  office  at  Dayton  to  enter 
land,  carrying  the  silver  dollars  in  saddlebags  on  horseback  with  which  to  pay 
for  the  land.  He  had  to  travel  through  the  trackless  forest  with  merely  a 
bridle  path  or  a blazed  trail  to  show  the  way,  sometimes  pursued  by  wolves, 
sometimes  delayed  by  storms,  finding  a stopping  place  at  night  in  the  cabin 
of  a squatter  in  the  wilderness.  He  carried  tracts  (antislavery  propaganda) 
to  distribute  on  the  way.  At  places  where  he  lectured  he  not  infrequently 
was  mobbed,  the  hall  or  church  provided  being  surrounded  by  a mob  which 
refused  him  admittance.  His  offense  was  that  he  urged  abolition  of  slavery 
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and  more  just  treatment  of  colored  people  where  they  had  made  settlements 
in  the  state.  But  with  the  other  young  men  who  had  “started  the  ball  roll- 
ing” he  would  not  give  up,  and  their  numbers  were  augmented  by  other  young 
men,  and  old,  who  wished  to  see  slavery  abolished. 

An  example  of  these  trips  and  experiences  is  found  in  the  following  letter, 
written  to  the  young  women  teaching  in  the  free  schools  which  the  abolitionists 
established  in  Cincinnati. 

Copy  of  letter  from  Augustus  Wattles  to  the  teachers  in  the  School  for 
Colored  Children  he  had  established.  It  is  addressed  on  the  outside  to  Miss 
Susan  E.  Lowe,  one  of  the  teachers,  who  afterward  became  his  wife: 

“Utica,  Licking  Co.,  0.,  April  28,  1835. 

“My  Dear  Sisters — Here  I am  in  Utica,  tired  enough.  Have  rode  from 
Zanesville,  about  40  miles,  to-day.  Were  it  not  for  you  to  whom  I write  I 
know  who  would  go  to  bed.  As  it  is  I will  try  to  tell  you  the  remainder  of 
the  story,  beginning  where  I left  off. 

“If  I remember  rightly  I was  speaking  of  the  meeting  in  Mr.  Guthrie’s 
house  on  Thursday,  the  same  that  Mr.  Weld  delivered  his  lecture  in  after  the 
mob  drove  him  from  the  academy.  The  delegates  to  the  number  of  115 
assembled  here,  threw  open  the  large  folding  doors  and  seated  themselves  on 
the  carpet,  Turkish  fashion.  I have  not  a very  vivid  conception  of  Mr. 
Bimey’s  speech,  but  his  object  was  to  show  the  influence  of  the  free  on  the 
slave  states.  He  had  no  hope  of  making  the  least  impression  till  the  churches 
were  aroused,  and  the  only  effectual  way  to  do  that  is  for  the  churches  in  the 
free  states  to  withdraw  from  the  fellowship  of  the  slave  churches.  Something 
must  be  done  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  etc.  He  next  answered  a few 
objections. 

“Objection  1:  ‘Set  the  slaves  free  and  they  will  swarm  into  Ohio.’  Answer: 
‘If  you  wish  to  prevent  their  coming  to  Ohio  pursue  the  abolition  doctrine, 
for  now  the  law  of  most  slave  states  compels  the  emancipated  slaves  to  leave 
the  state  in  which  they  are  emancipated.  And  where  can  they  go?  Where  do 
they  go?  Ohio,  mostly.  Abolish  slavery  and  they  remain  at  home.’ 

“Objection  2:  ‘The  mechanics  fear  if  slavery  is  abolished  the  emancipated 
slaves  will  enter  into  competition  with  them  and  starve  them  out  of  their 
daily  bread.’  Answer:  ‘Now  all  the  free  white  mechanics  excepting  a few 

master  workmen  go  to  free  states,  and  thus  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
mechanics.  Abolish  slavery  and  they  remain  at  home.  Again,  are  the  white 
mechanics  so  dull  that  they  fear  the  competition  of  an  emancipated  slave? 
They  pay  themselves  a very  poor  compliment  to  urge  this  objection.’ 

“The  personal  cruelties  of  slavery  constitute  the  least  part  of  the  evil, 
though  these  by  no  means  have  been  overrated.  He  related  some  horrid  facts. 
I have  no  room  nor  inclination  to  repeat  them  now. 

“Just  as  he  had  finished  speaking  the  mob  came  howling  by.  While  wait- 
ing for  them  to  pass  Thome  spoke  a few  minutes  very  acceptably,  amplifying 
Birney’s  first  thought.  After  the  mob  passed  we  all  went  out  and  mingled 
with  the  men.  They  soon  discovered  strangers  amongst  them,  and  cried  out, 
‘Spy!  Spy!’  This  had  the  effect  to  divide  them.  As  before,  they  were  pretty 
generally  united  in  the  determination  to  break  into  some  house  and  tar  and 
feather  all  the  abolitionists  they  could  find.  Now  they  could  not  agree,  so 
divided  and  went  home  about  11  o’clock.  Friday  morning  convention  assem- 
bled; opened  with  prayers.  A resolution  passed  to  adjourn  at  12  o’clock  m., 
sine  die , so  we  all  went  to  work  ‘tying  up  the  little  strings,’  and  made  things 
pretty  tight.  You  will  get  most  of  it  in  the  minutes.  Something  was  said  of 
what  I had  done.  It  made  me  feel  like  a fool.  When  will  men  learn  the  true 
estimate  of  character?  Weld  says  the  report  I read  probably  produced  more 
effect  than  anything  else  that  was  done  in  the  convention.  This  convention, 
I suppose,  I have  described  in  every  letter;  but  I must  say  again  it  surpassed 
in  intelligence,  dignity  and  decision  of  character  any  assemblage  of  men  I 
ever  saw;  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  farmers,  mechanics — all  thinking  men. 
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It  has  made  decidedly  the  most  splendid  and  powerful  movement  that  has 
been  made  in  the  United  States.  Every  nerve  of  slavery  will  feel  it  and 
tremble  to  its  extremities. 

“Friday  evening:  Delegates  all  gone  but  30.  Weld  gave  a little  sketch  of 
his  Bible  arguments.  Birney  said  that  the  new  views  he  had  derived  from 
Doctor  Weld's  remarks  had  more  than  repaid  him  for  coming.  So  said  we  all. 

“Saturday  afternoon  formed  a female  A.  S.  S.  [Antislavery  Society].  Birney 
and  Thome  spoke.  Saturday  night  just  got  cleverly  asleep  when  Doctor  Guthrie 
came  into  the  room  saying  the  mob  had  come  over  from  Zanesville  to  the  num- 
ber of  150  and  were  at  Doctor  Howell’s,  calling  for  Weld  and  Howells,  threaten- 
ing tar  and  feathers  to  them  and  to  all  others ; no  molestation  if  they  immedi- 
ately would  take  their  horses  and  leave  town.  They  were  determined  that  every 
abolitionist  should  leave,  as  ‘It  was  the  wish  of  the  good  people  of  Putnam, 
etc.’  This  mob  was  entirely  different  from  the  others,  as  they  came  still  and 
were  not  perceived  till  the  yard  was  full.  One  of  them  scraped  his  feet  and 
rapped  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Howells  went  and  asked,  ‘Who  is  there?’  He 
answered,  ‘A  friend.’  She  unlocked  the  door  and  was  about  to  open  it,  when 
one  of  the  men  inside  sprang  to  it  and  locked  it.  The  mob  then  proceeded  to 
break  open  the  shutters.  One  opened  the  window.  Mrs.  Howells  immediately 
put  it  down,  saying,  ‘You  rascal,  how  dare  you  open  this  window?’  He  then 
went  to  the  other  and  opened  it.  Mrs.  H.  then  put  her  head  out  and  com- 
menced parleying.  They  demanded  Weld  and  old  Howells.  She  told  them 
Weld  was  not  in  the  house;  there  was  only  a doctor,  a minister  and  a lawyer. 
The  mob  then  concluded  to  give  them  until  12  o’clock  Sunday  to  go.  She 
answered,  ‘The  minister  will  preach  in  the  afternoon,’  and  invited  them  to  hear 
him.  They  said  if  that  was  the  case  they  would  give  them  until  8 o’clock 
Monday  morning  to  be  off,  and  they  would  come  to  hear  him  preach;  but  if 
he  did  not  suit  them  they  would  pay  him  another  visit. 

“There  is  a heap  more,  but  my  paper  is  most  out,  and  besides  I think  it 
will  read  rather  sleepily.  Sunday  I visited  colored  families  over  in  the  hills. 
Found  them  full  of  anxiety  and  love  for  the  abolitionists.  Some  of  them  over 
the  river  say  they  wake  up  in  the  night  and  pray  to  God  to  protect  the 
abolitionists.  And,  my  dear  sisters,  there  never  was  a time  when  I felt  so 
much  the  need  of  a protector  superior  to  man.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  friends  of  the  colored  man  are  in  danger  of  their  property  and  lives.  The 
mobs  do  not  pretend  to  go  into  action  until  they  are  two-thirds  drunk;  and  as 
yet  their  whole  fury  has  been  spent  on  the  abolitionists.  The  colored  people, 
by  their  discreet  conduct,  have  avoided  exciting  any  bad  feeling  toward  them- 
selves. They  have  kept  away  entirely  from  the  abolition  meetings. 

“Monday  morning  the  Lane  Seminary  students  started  for  Oberlin.  I 
stayed  to  tie  up  a few  strings  about  Cincinnati.  Tell  the  colored  people  (Mr. 
Johnson)  not  to  make  any  arrangements  for  building  till  he  hears  from  me. 

“I  have  had  a time  of  refreshing.  Brothers  Birney,  Stanton,  Weld  and 
myself  have  boarded  together.  I slept,  or  rather  talked,  with  Weld  every  night. 
Thursday  morning  Birney  and  Stanton  start  for  Pittsburg  and  I for  Canada. 
They  all  insist  that  I must  write  them  when  I get  there.  If  I do,  you  see 
I cannot  write  you,  unless  it  is  a miserable,  sleeply  scrawl  like  this.  Before 
I go  over  the  lake  I think  I will  send  a line  to  Lucy,  rather  a historical, 
geographical,  statistical  account.  ...  I have  no  anxiety  about  the  schools 
at  all.  I know  they  are  better  off  than  if  I was  there.  Augustus  Wattles.” 

In  1841  and  1842  Mr.  Wattles  became  acquainted  with  trustees  of  the  will 
of  a Mr.  Emlen,  a Quaker  who  had  left  a bequest  of  $20,000  for  establishing 
a school  for  colored  boys — for  training  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and 
general  education.  The  trustees  asked  Mr.  Wattles  to  take  charge  of  the 
bequest,  erect  a building  and  start  the  school  and  take  charge  of  it.  This  he 
did,  teaching  the  school  and  bringing  in  pupils  from  other  parts  of  the  state, 
with  a good  department  of  mechanical  work,  carpentry  and  blacksmithing,  with 
competent  teachers.  Finally  his  health  failed.  In  1848,  after  almost  fifteen 
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years  of  work  for  the  despised  race,  the  long  horseback  journeys,  the  lecturing 
tours  and  missionary  work  among  white  and  black,  he  was  compelled  to  give 
up  the  work,  and,  securing  a teacher  for  the  school,  he  turned  the  property 
back  to  a board  of  trustees  and  moved  his  family  to  a farm  on  the  Ohio  river 
some  forty  miles  above  Cincinnati,  where  he  could  still  be  in  touch  with  the 
work,  but  taking  a rest  from  the  active  labor.  He  recovered  such  measure  of 
his  health  that  when  in  1854  congress  passed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  with 
the  Douglas  proviso  of  “squatter  sovereignty,”  Mr.  Wattles  said,  “That  is 
to  give  the  South  a chance  for  another  slave  state.  We  will  go  to  Kansas.” 
So  to  Kansas  he  came,  moving  across  country  with  three  covered  wagons 
containing  all  he  could  bring  of  the  home  furnishings,  and  wife  and  four 
children — one  wagon  loaded  with  plows  and  other  farming  necessities,  seed 
corn,  patatoes,  etc. 

He  reached  Lawrence  the  7th  of  May,  and  in  a few  days  located  on  a claim 
seven  miles  southwest  of  that  town,  and  on  the  same  day  plowed  and  planted 
a garden,  and  staked  out  the  lines  for  a corn  field  which  he  commenced 
plowing  the  next  day,  the  family  still  occupying  the  wagons.  These  were  to 
be  the  dwelling  place  while  forty  acres  of  prairie  were  broken  and  corn  planted, 
“so  the  corn  could  be  growing  while  the  cabin  was  building.”  And  here  at 
the  first  of  his  settlement  the  duties  of  a citizen  confronted  him. 

The  first  election  in  the  territory  occurred  the  30th  of  March  before.  At 
this  election  for  members  of  a territorial  legislature  and  delegate  to  congress, 
hordes  of  Missourians  crossed  the  line,  coming  in  companies  of  fifties  and 
hundreds,  dividing  up  after  crossing  the  border  and  taking  possession  of 
polling  places,  driving  actual  settlers  away.  In  the  precinct  of  Bloomington, 
where  Mr.  Wattles  had  settled,  there  were  sixteen  legally  entitled  to  vote, 
but  a company  of  Missourians  took  possession  of  the  polling  place  and  cast 
250  votes,  electing  to  represent  the  district  a man  living  in  Missouri ; no  settler 
was  allowed  to  cast  a ballot.  Governor  Reeder  refused  certificates  of  election  to 
men  so  elected  in  Lawrence  and  many  other  points,  and  called  another  election 
to  fill  these  vacancies,  election  to  occur  the  22d  of  May,  at  which  time  William, 
Jesse  and  Augustus  Wattles  were  elected  by  the  actual  settlers  and  given 
certificates  by  the  governor.  The  legislature,  by  proclamation  of  the  governor, 
was  to  meet  at  Pawnee,  where  the  government  had  erected  a capitol  building 
and  ordained  the  capital  of  the  territory.  This  was  on  the  military  reservation 
of  Fort  Riley,  and  supposed  to  be  out  of  reach  of  raids  from  Missouri. 

On  July  1 the  legislature  convened.  Governor  Reeder  was  present  to 
insist  on  the  seating  of  members  holding  certificates ; but  the  members 
from  Missouri,  falling  back  on  the  rule  that  the  “members  were  the  judges 
of  the  qualification  of  their  own  membership,”  and  with  the  assistance  of 
David  R.  Atchison,  United  States  senator  from  Missouri,  and  J.  H.  String- 
fellow,  citizen  of  Platte  county,  Missouri,  gave  the  seats  to  the  Missourians 
elected  the  30th  of  March,  1855. 

While  at  Pawnee  Mr.  Wattles  became  acquainted  with  Major  Ogden, 
commander  of  Fort  Riley,  and  when  the  legislature  adjourned  to  the  Shawnee 
Mission  (so  the  Missouri  members  would  be  nearer  home)  Mr.  Wattles  engaged 
in  work  for  the  government,  which  occupied  him  most  of  the  summer,  he  going 
back  and  forth  between  the  Douglas  county  farm  and  the  contract  work. 
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It  was  during  the  summer  of  1855  that  the  epidemic  of  cholera  broke  out  in 
a camp  of  Indians  near  Fort  Riley,  decimating  and  almost  destroying  the 
camp.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Santa  Fe.  This  soon 
spread  to  the  soldiers  in  camp  at  the  fort.  This  put  a stop  to  Mr.  Wattles’ 
contract  work  for  a time,  and  at  Major  Ogden’s  request  he  assisted  in  the  care 
of  the  sick  until  the  epidemic  ran  its  course,  and  finished  his  work  after. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  on  his  way  from  the  fort  to  his  home,  in  a late 
afternoon  of  October  he  saw  by  a settler’s  cabin  a white  cloth  fluttering  from 
a pole,  and,  thinking  it  might  be  a signal  of  distress,  drove  to  the  house  and 
found  one  of  the  sad  chapters  in  the  ‘‘winning  of  the  prairies” — a man  of 
about  sixty  years  on  a bed  evidently  unable  to  help  himself.  And  this  was 
his  story: 

In  the  spring  he  had  come  from  Maine  with  two  sons,  young  men  of  twenty 
and  twenty-two  years.  The  father  was  a carpenter  and  builder.  Their  plan 
was  for  the  young  men  to  improve  claims  and  the  father  to  work  at  his  trade. 
But  there  was  no  lumber  in  the  country  and  no  settler  for  whom  to  build  a 
house,  so  all  the  force  got  in  a few  acres  of  corn.  Then  one  son  was  taken 
with  ague;  the  other  went  to  Fort  Riley  for  medicine.  It  was  when  the  cholera 
epidemic  was  most  virulent.  In  three  days  after  the  exposure  the  son  died 
of  cholera.  The  father  and  brother  fashioned  a coffin  from  the  boards  of 
their  wagon  box,  and,  digging  a grave  near  their  cabin,  they  buried  the  loved 
son  and  brother  with  only  the  service  of  their  own  loving  hearts  and  hands. 
The  following  day  the  other  son  was  stricken;  there  was  no  one  to  send  for 
doctor  or  medicine,  and  after  two  days  of  extreme  suffering  he  died.  The 
heartbroken  father  with  no  one  to  assist  made  a grave  as  best  he  could,  placing 
boards  in  the  bottom  simulating  a coffin  though  not  nailed  together.  Then 
unaided  carried  out  the  form  of  the  loved  son,  laid  it  on  the  brink  of  the  grave 
then  descending  into  the  open  grave  lifted  the  body  to  its  resting  place,  cov- 
ering the  face  and  form  with  a sheet,  arranged  the  boards  over  all  as  a cover 
to  the  coffin,  laboriously  climbed  out  of  the  shallow  pit,  and  with  his  remain- 
ing strength  filled  the  grave  with  earth,  barely  able  after  this  exertion  to  creep 
into  the  house  and  to  the  bed,  he  laid  down  expecting  to  die  there  alone. 

Mr.  Wattles  coming  in  time  to  give  him  assistance,  revived  his  failing 
strength  and  the  next  day  assisted  him  into  his  wagon,  with  his  belongings, 
and  took  him  to  his  own  home  in  Douglas  county,  where  he  was  cared  for 
through  the  winter.  In  the  spring  he  took  the  sadly  bereft  father  to  Westport 
Landing,  where  he  embarked  on  a steamboat  starting  back  to  his  home  in 
Maine.  The  mails  were  very  irregular,  and  he  never  knew  whether  or  not 
the  Maine  home  was  ever  reached. 

The  winter  of  1855  and  1856  was  the  coldest  the  state  has  ever  known. 
The  siege  of  Lawrence  by  the  proslavery  forces,  its  defense  by  the  settlers,  and 
finally  by  Governor  Shannon,  are  matters  of  general  knowledge.  Through  the 
winter  Mr.  Wattles  assisted  in  the  distribution  of  relief,  driving  often  to  iso- 
lated farms  or  neighborhoods  where  relief  was  needed,  with  help  of  clothing 
or  provisions  from  stores  sent  from  the  East  for  those  who  had  been  robbed 
or  had  homes  burned.  The  spring  of  1856  brought  no  abatement  of  the 
political  ills  of  the  settlers.  Mr.  Wattles,  with  reduced  facilities,  having  lost 
horses  through  the  fortunes  (or  misfortunes)  of  war,  had  first  to  look  after 
the  spring  planting — interspersed  with  raids,  and  calls  for  assistance  from 
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neighbors,  and  the  call  to  beleaguered  Lawrence  again;  then  the  climax  of  in- 
justice in  Sheriff  Jones  screening  his  activities  by  calling  a United  States  mar- 
shal to  make  an  arrest,  then  turning  the  whole  force  over  to  him  under  the 
guise  of  a government  force  which  settlers  would  not  resist.  After  the  sack- 
ing of  Lawrence  and  destruction  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom  office  Mr.  Wattles 
brought  from  Pawnee  a printing  press  and  assisted  in  installing  and  getting 
it  in  running  order,  though  he  was  carrying  on  work  near  Fort  Riley ; 
this  time  not  government  work,  and  was  more  constantly  at  home  and  active 
in  the  defense  work  of  the  neighborhood.  In  June  and  July  the  activities  of 
the  Buford  forces,  a company  occupying  a blockhouse  called  “Saunders  Fort,” 
three  or  four  miles  from  Mr.  Wattles’  home,  became  very  aggressive,  and  Mr. 
David  Hoyt,  talking  over  the  need  of  stopping  it,  said  to  his  knowledge  the 
commander  of  the  fort  was  a Mason,  and  he  felt  sure  by  calling  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  many  Masons  were  suffering  from  the  raids  of  his  men  he 
could  persuade  him  to  quit  the  night  forays,  and  he  proposed  to  go  with  a flag 
of  truce  as  protection  and  lay  the  case  before  the  commander.  Mr.  Wattles 
begged  him  not  to  make  such  an  attempt,  but  if  he  must  go,  to  go  with  a 
force  sufficient  to  take  the  fort. 

A few  days  after  this  conversation  Mr.  Hoyt  came  to  the  Wattles  home, 
accompanied  by  two  ladies,  friends  of  Mrs.  Wattles,  for  a social  call.  After 
a pleasant  visit  and  rather  early  supper  (not  called  dinner  at  that  time)  the 
ladies,  Miss  Gleason  and  Miss  Bigalow,  drove  back  to  Lawrence  alone.  Mr. 
Hoyt’s  good-by  to  Mr.  Wattles  was,  “I  will  call  again  when  I return.”  Mr. 
Wattles’  answer  was,  “If  you  go  there  alone  I shall  never  see  you  alive.”  And 
so  it  was;  for  after  a few  days  and  nothing  heard  from  him  a search  was 
made,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  road  a few  rods  from  the  fort  a shallow  grave 
was  found,  the  body  thrown  in  face  down  and  dirt  shoveled  in,  packed  and 
walked  over  until  there  was  no  distinguishing  mark. 

During  the  summer  there  was  no  effort  apparently  by  Governor  Shannon 
to  safeguard  the  free-state  settlers.  United  States  troops  were  ordered  to  ar- 
rest companies  organized  for  their  own  protection,  and  many  prisoners  were 
held  at  Lecompton  under  charge  of  treason  against  the  code  of  laws  enacted 
by  the  “bogus”  legislature.  For  redress,  in  August  Mr.  Wattles  called  a com- 
pany together,  going  from  house  to  house  himself  asking  men  to  gather  at  his 
home  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  Saunders  fort  to  put  a stop  to  their  rav- 
ages. So  they  came,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  and  many  in  wagons. 
The  corn  was  in  roasting  ears.  Mr.  Wattles  invited  them  to  feed  their  horses 
from  his  field,  also  themselves;  and  Mrs.  Wattles  served  as  many  meals  as 
she  could;  in  the  house  the  table  could  only  seat  six  at  a time,  but  was  filled 
and  cleared  and  refilled  as  fast  as  biscuit  and  corn  bread  could  be  baked  and 
bacon  fried,  until  after  midnight. 

In  the  darkness  of  3 o’clock  the  company  took  the  road,  reaching  the  fort 
just  at  daybreak;  but  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  had  seen  the  approaching  com- 
pany and  taken  flight,  leaving  provisions,  arms  and  ammunition,  being  intent 
only  on  making  their  escape.  So  the  attacking  force  had  their  supplies;  and, 
burning  the  fort,  felt  that  one  source  of  danger  was  removed.  The  prisoners 
taken  by  order  of  Judge  Lecompte’s  court  were  held  in  the  prison  camp  near 
Lecompton  in  tents  guarded  by  United  States  troops.  Among  these  were 
officers  elected  with  the  Topeka  constitution  as  state  officers — Governor  Rob- 
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inson,  G.  W.  Deitzler,  and  others  who  were  in  favor  of  a free  state,  and  G.  W. 
Brown,  editor  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom.  After  the  destruction  of  the  office 
and  press  of  the  newspaper  it  was  some  time  before  it  could  be  reestablished — 
the  2d  of  November,  1856,  the  first  issue  came  out — and  about  that  time  Mr. 
Wattles  entered  the  office  as  assistant  editor.  Brown  being  still  in  the  Lecomp- 
ton  prison,  the  editorial  work  of  the  paper  was  in  his  hands,  and  there  was 
much  to  do  in  setting  forth  the  cause  of  the  free-state  settlers,  that  the  eastern 
states  should  know  their  needs  and  the  injustice  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  administration.  Election  was  over,  and  James  Buchanan  was  the  success- 
ful candidate.  It  was  a question  in  the  minds  of  the  Kansas  people  whether 
it  was  to  be  some  more  of  the  same  or  whether  there  would  be  a change  for 
the  better.  At  all  events  the  question  of  squatter  sovereignty  seemingly  was 
settled  for  Douglas  county,  for  the  incoming  immigration  left  no  doubt  that 
the  free-state  sentiment  was  so  far  in  the  majority  that  the  proslavery  element 
gave  up  the  fight;  and  killings  and  house  burnings  were  given  up.  The  three 
years  of  war  had  so  depleted  Mr.  Wattles’  resources  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  sell  his  improved  claim  and  begin  again.  Besides  which,  there  was  the  same 
conditions  obtaining  in  southern  Kansas  that  had  been  experienced  in  Douglas 
county,  with  the  preponderance  of  numbers  being  on  the  proslavery  side. 

In  the  summer  of  1856  the  company  of  Missourians  that  sacked  and  burned 
Osawatomie  and  had  harassed  and  sent  from  the  territory  free-state  settlers 
from  Miami  (then  Breckenridge)  county  proceeded  south  and  drove  out  all 
settlers  in  Linn  who  would  go,  most  of  them  taking  the  wagons  and  teams 
that  brought  them  to  the  territory,  with  the  threat  of  death  if  they  de- 
layed over  a day.  Only  a few  decided  to  stay  and  fight  their  right  to 
stay.  With  these  Mr.  Wattles  cast  in  his  lot,  giving  what  aid  and  en- 
couragement possible.  But  as  the  spring  of  1857  advanced,  a majority  of 
the  expelled  settlers  returned,  many  bringing  neighbors  and  friends  with 
them.  In  many  cases  retaking  their  claims  from  those  who  had  expelled 
them  and  giving  them  the  same  terms  they  had  received;  also,  taking  back 
cattle  and  horses  that  had  been  taken  from  them.  This  caused  a good  deal 
of  litigation,  for  the  invaders  always  applied  to  the  United  States  judge  hold- 
ing court  in  Fort  Scott  and  invariably  received  judgment  in  their  favor.  So 
the  settlers  organized  a court  of  their  own,  in  which  even-handed  justice  was 
awarded  to  all.  And  the  original  owners  were  soon  in  possession  of  their  own. 
But  not  undisputed  possession,  for  all  summer  there  were  raids  and  reprisals, 
the  frequent  nights  raids  calling  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers’  companies. 
The  governor  finally  proclaimed  a state  of  war,  and  called  for  United  States 
troops.  But  the  settlers  held  their  ground,  and  in  many  disputed  situations 
came  off  victorious.  The  spring  of  1858  opened  more  quietly  and  with  less  of 
foray,  so  people  were  beginning  their  spring  work  with  more  of  a feeling  of 
security,  though  still  keeping  their  companies  for  their  own  protection,  when 
on  the  19th  of  May  the  Hamelton  massacre  occurred  in  eastern  Linn  county, 
only  a few  miles  from  the  Missouri  line.  A company  of  some  thirty  men 
from  over  the  border  came  into  a quiet  farming  neighborhood,  gathered  up 
twelve  men  from  farms  and  shop,  unarmed  and  unwarned,  took  them  to  a 
secluded  ravine,  where  they  were  lined  up  in  a row  and  their  captors,  a few 
feet  in  front  of  them,  were  ordered  to  fire.  All  fell  as  the  order  was  obeyed, 
five  killed,  six  wounded,  one  unharmed,  but  simulating  death  as  the  rest  fell. 
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This  disaster  was  such  a shock  to  the  settlers  along  the  border  that  many  fam- 
ilies left  their  claims,  going  back  into  the  county  where  they  could  not  be  so 
easily  reached  by  raiders.  The  governor  called  for  a company  of  militia  to  be 
stationed  on  the  border  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers,  but  the  man  given 
charge  of  the  company  as  captain  had  no  experience  or  standing  among  the 
settlers,  and  did  not  inspire  a feeling  of  safety.  Mr.  Wattles,  being  at  Leaven- 
worth at  this  time  on  business,  met  John  Brown  just  returning  to  Kansas  from 
the  East  (where  he  had  been  to  raise  funds  for  the  protection  of  Kansas 
settlers)  and  asked  him  to  come  back  to  Linn  county,  where  his  help  was 
needed.  This  he  did,  and  established  a camp  near  the  spot  of  the  fatal  tragedy. 
When  it  was  known  that  this  was  true,  settlers  returned  to  their  deserted 
homes  with  the  feeling  that  they  would  be  protected,  but  neither  the  govern- 
ment nor  the  state  of  Missouri  made  any  effort  to  arrest  or  punish  the  per- 
petrators of  the  atrocious  massacre.  However,  the  fact  of  Brown’s  presence 
kept  the  peace  for  the  summer. 

Early  in  the  following  winter  a slave  from  a Missouri  farm  came  to  Brown’s 
camp  with  a plea  for  his  help,  stating  that  his  wife  and  children  were  to  be 
taken  within  a day  or  two  by  their  master  to  Texas,  and  asking  Brown  to 
rescue  them  and  start  them  to  Canada.  Brown  took  four  men  and  went  with 
the  slave  to  his  master’s  home,  took  the  master  prisoner,  then  ordered  the 
man  to  load  a wagon  with  his  household  goods  and  his  family,  taking  provi- 
sions and  a yoke  of  oxen  for  team,  compelling  the  master  to  take  a place  in 
the  wagon,  and  about  one  o’clock  a.  m.  started  for  Kansas,  with  his  men  for 
guard.  They  traveled  until  daylight,  when  they  turned  off  into  a ravine  and 
camped  for  the  day.  When  darkness  came  again  they  took  the  road.  Liberat- 
ing the  master  that  he  might  go  home,  they  came  on  into  the  territory,  mak- 
ing the  first  stop  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Wattles,  reaching  his  house  about  mid- 
night. Here  they  stayed  until  dark  again,  when  they  loaded  up  and  resumed 
their  journey,  their  next  stop  being  at  the  home  of  Doctor  Gilpatrick  at  the 
little  settlement  called  Greely.  Here  they  went  into  permanent  seclusion  for 
a month,  waiting  for  the  hunt  to  pass  by.  A sheriff  and  posse  from  Missouri 
(as  they  had  a right  to  do  under  the  fugitive-slave  law),  scoured  the  country 
from  the  state  line  to  the  Kansas  river,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  the  ox  wagon 
and  missing  property.  Meanwhile  John  Brown  came  back  to  Mr.  Wattles’ 
home,  and  the  four  men  stationed  themselves  at  convenient  points  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  hunt.  When  at  the  end  of  a month  the  search  was  given 
up,  the  sheriff  declaring  the  earth  must  have  opened  and  swallowed  the  whole 
party,  they  disgustedly  returned  to  their  home,  the  fugitives  resumed  their  way 
to  Canada,  which  they  reached  safely  the  next  spring. 

Though  Mr.  Wattles  was  in  sympathy  with  the  liberating  of  slaves  at  all 
times,  he  felt  that  this  opening  the  subject  of  raids  again  was  likely  to  be  un- 
fortunate for  the  peace  of  the  territory.  In  the  time  of  Brown’s  seclusion  at 
his  home  he  had  different  leaders  of  the  struggle  to  talk  over  the  situation, 
but  Brown  gave  no  hint  of  the  plan  he  was  forming.  Just  once  he  made  the 
remark-,  “The  people  of  Kansas  have  suffered  enough.  I think  it  is  my  duty 
to  change  the  seat  of  war.”  However,  no  one  thought  of  his  plan  to  go  to 
Virginia.  Locally  the  Democrats  in  no  measure  held  him  blameless  for  all  that 
had  transpired.  As  an  index  to  the  feeling,  a man  rode  up  to  the  house  about 
midnight  and  with  the  usual  “halloo”  called  the  house.  Mr.  Wattles  went 
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out  to  see  what  was  wanted.  A neighbor  he  knew  said:  “I  have  just  come  from 
a meeting  where  an  offer  was  made  of  SI, 000  to  anyone  who  would  put  old 
Wattles  out  of  the  way.  We  can  never  run  out  the  abolitionists  and  make  a 
proslavery  county  of  this  as  long  as  he  is  here  to  write  up  the  conditions  in 
the  papers,  and  keep  things  stirred  up.  I was  asked  to  attend  this  meeting 
(the  man  said  a ‘Democratic  meeting’).  Now  I always  was  a Democrat,  but 
I can’t  go  anything  like  that,  and  I hope  you  will  go  away,  at  least  till  after 
spring  election.  I am  sure  you  are  in  danger.”  Mr.  Wattles  thanked  the  man 
for  his  kindly  warnings,  but  said  he  could  not  leave  home  now,  and  he  had 
been  in  that  danger  for  years  but  was  still  here.  So  he  stayed  at  home  and 
was  not  molested.  When  in  October  the  papers  told  of  Brown’s  fiasco  at 
Harper’s  Ferry  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  were  his  friends  and  associates 
in  Kansas.  When  the  senate  committee  commenced  their  investigation  to  find 
out  who  had  furnished  money  for  Brown’s  effort  at  emancipation  Mr.  Wattles 
was  summoned  before  the  committee,  as  they  found  a letter  from  him  among 
Brown’s  papers.  But  he  could  explain  the  subject  matter  of  the  letter,  as  it 
was  a request  for  the  pedigree  of  a Devon  bull  Mr.  Wattles  had  bought  of  one 
of  Brown’s  sons  when  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Kansas  and  go  back  to 
Ohio  after  his  house  was  burned,  and  most  everything  taken  from  him,  in  the 
late  summer  of  1856,  to  accompany  his  brother,  John  Brown,  Jr.,  whose  treat- 
ment as  a prisoner  of  the  territorial  authorities  at  Lecompton  had  rendered 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself.  After  appearing  before  the  committee 
Mr.  Wattles  was  detained  in  Washington  during  the  time  of  the  sitting  of 
the  committee,  also  appearing  in  the  hearing  of  Thaddeus  Hyatt’s  trial  for 
refusing  to  testify  before  the  committee.  He  also  appeared  for  various  matters 
concerning  Kansas  interests,  until  war  was  declared.  He  was  sent  by  the  Indian 
Department  to  inspect  the  condition  and  activities  of  different  tribes  in  Kansas. 
After  the  emancipation  proclamation  he  was  occupied  in  assisting  the  newly 
freed  people  carry  on  as  citizens  and  in  different  ways  to  acquire  the  place  in 
their  states  to  which  they  were  entitled,  but  when  the  Indian  Department  re- 
ceived the  reports  from  his  investigations,  further  investigation  was  given 
up  and  his  failing  health  made  home-coming  a necessity.  The  years  of 
peace  and  rest  in  his  home  failed  to  renew  the  strength  he  hoped  for  and 
after  his  strenuous  life  he  passed  away  in  his  69th  year  at  his  home  near 
Mound  City,  Kan.,  in  the  land  he  had  helped  to  rescue  from  the  grasp  of  the 
slave  power. 
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THE  DANISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  KANSAS. 


By  Thomas  Peter  Christensen,  Pd.  D. 


BOUT  five  million  Americans  are  of  Scandinavian  descent.  More  than 


two  millions  of  these  are  Swedes  and  nearly  as  many  are  Norwegians;  a 
half  million,  approximately,  are  Danes  and  about  a third  of  a million  are 
Finns.1  The  smallest  group  are  the  Icelanders,  who  number  only  about 
twenty  thousand  in  North  America,  and  of  these  about  six  thousand  live  in 
the  United  States.  Most  of  the  Scandinavians  live  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
valley.  Only  a few  have  settled  in  the  Southern  states.  Kansas  has  smaller 
groups  of  Danes  and  Norwegians.  The  dominant  group  here  are  the  Swedes.2 

Iowa  was  long  the  leading  state  in  the  number  of  Danish-born  citizens.  But 
in  1920  the  census  showed  a larger  number  in  California.  Thus  the  general 
drift  of  the  Danes  in  this  country — like  that  of  the  whole  population — has  been 
westward.  Iowa,  however,  still  has  the  largest  number  of  citizens  of  Danish 
descent  and  birth,  a total  of  about  fifty  thousand.3  Iowa  also  has  the  largest 
Danish  settlement  in  the  United  States,  located  in  Shelby  and  Audubon 
counties.  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  California,  all  have  considerable  rural  settlements, 
and  minor  settlements  are  found  in  most  of  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  There  are  large  city  colonies  in  New  York,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and  other 
large  cities. 

Danish  immigration  to  Kansas  began  in  the  fifties  of  last  century.  By 
1870  some  had  drifted  into  nearly  every  county  of  the  state.  The  total  num- 
ber in  1880  was  1,838.  It  rose  to  2,759  in  1910  and  dropped  to  2,263  in  1920. 
Danish  immigration  to  Kansas  has  now  virtually  ceased. 

The  immigrants  came  from  both  the  Danish  islands  and  the  peninsula 
Jutland.  Not  a few  were  Slesvigers  from  what  has  since  the  World  War  been 
called  first  and  second  zones.  The  Jutes  or  Jutlanders  (Jyder)  speak  a dialect 
quite  different  from  the  national  Danish.  It  is  more  like  English  than  national 
Danish.  The  Jutes,  for  instance,  use  the  sound  of  soft  ch,  which  is  not  found  in 
the  national  tongue.  The  Jutes  pronounce  u like  English  w.  Other  Danes  do 
not  use  the  sound  of  English  w.  To  all  Danes  English  words  having  th  sounds 
are  difficult  to  pronounce. 

The'  Danish  immigrants  belonged  generally  to  the  laboring  class.  Some, 
however,  were  skilled  mechanics  and  a few  merchants.  All  were  in  good 
health.  Not  many  had  any  considerable  amount  of  property,  but  all  were  able 
and  willing  to  work,  and  all  adults  could  read  and  write — thanks  to  the  com- 
pulsory school  law  of  Denmark  passed  in  1814.  They  frequently  brought  with 
them  to  the  United  States  wooden  shoes  and  homespun  clothes  (Vadmels- 
klaeder) ; and  nearly  everyone  had  a liberal  supply  of  home-knitted  woolen 
socks,  for  many  immigrants  had  the  idea  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pro- 

1.  Culturally  the  Finns  are  Scandinavians,  though  only  the  Swedish -speaking  Finns  are 
usually  considered  so  racially. 

2.  In  1900  Kansas  had  56  Finns,  970  Norwegians. 

3.  The  Swedes  and  Norwegians  each  outnumber  the  Danes  in  Iowa  by  several  thousand. 
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cure  them  in  this  country,  yet  hard  to  get  along  without  them  during  the  cold 
American  winters. 

The  first  Danish  settlers  in  Kansas  were  probably  Danish  Mormons,  many 
of  whom  apostated  in  the  fifties  en  route  from  Denmark,  up  the  rivers  and 
across  the  prairies  to  Utah.  A Danish  gold  digger,  John  Nielsen,  who  had  been 
in  California,  is  mentioned  residing  on  the  upper  Walnut  creek,  near  Marys- 
ville, in  Marshall  county,  in  1855.  A number  of  Slesvigers  located  there  in 
1869.  More  arrived  from  Denmark  and  the  other  states  during  the  following 
years,  but  not  enough  to  form  a purely  Danish  congregation.  Since  there  were 
also  other  Scandinavians  in  the  neighborhood,  a Scandinavian  Lutheran  con- 
gregation was  formed  in  1874.  Being  isolated  it  Americanized  rapidly  and  by 
the  turn  of  the  century  it  had  lost  much  of  its  character  as  a Scandinavian 
church. 

A group  of  Danish  Baptists  began  to  locate  in  the  neighborhood  of  James- 
town, Cloud  county,  also  in  1869.  Under  the  inspiration  of  their  leader,  Niels 
Nielson,  one  of  the  first  Baptists  in  Denmark,4  a Baptist  congregation  was 
formed  in  1871  and  a church  building  was  completed  by  1877.  The  members 
themselves  quarried  the  limestone  used  for  this  building  and  gave  annually  the 
crop  of  an  acre  of  land  to  further  finance  the  project.  It  took  three  years  to 
build  the  church.  After  the  death  of  Nielson  (1887)  the  congregation  found  it 
difficult  to  get  a Danish  pastor,  and  though  some  of  the  older  members  could 
not  well  understand  English  most  of  the  services  had  to  be  held  in  English. 
In  1886  the  adult  membership  was  88.  Though  small,  the  congregation  tried  to 
do  missionary  work  among  both  Danes  and  Norwegians  at  other  places  in  the 
state.  It  kept  an  active  Sunday  school  in  English  going,  and  in  1882  the 
women  organized  a sewing  club  which  also  functioned  as  a home  missionary 
and  charitable  society.  The  missionary  zeal  of  these  pioneer  women  later 
expressed  itself  in  the  formation  of  a society  to  promote  missionary  work  among 
Danish  immigrants. 

At  Lyndon,  Osage  county,  a small  group  began  to  collect  in  1869.  It  never 
consisted  of  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  families  and  therefore  was  not  large 
enough  to  maintain  permanent  Danish  organizations.  These  people  belonged 
to  that  faction  of  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church  called  the  Grundtvigian  which 
looks  upon  the  apostolic  creed  as  divinely  inspired  rather  than  the  Bible. 
The  Grundtvigians  pride  themselves  upon  being  the  intellectuals  among  the 
Danish  Lutherans  in  the  United  States.  And  they  are  ardent  nationalists.  A 
branch  of  the  Grundtvigian  nationalist  organization  in  the  United  States,  the 
Danish  People’s  Society,  existed  for  some  time  at  Lyndon. 

Another  Grundtvigian  settlement,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  Danish 
settlement  in  Kansas,  was  founded  also  in  1869  at  Denmark,  Lincoln  county. 
The  settlers  took  homesteads,  built  log  cabins  or  dugouts,  and  broke  the  wild 
prairie  with  oxen.  The  fact  that  buggies  began  to  be  used  about  1880  would 
indicate  that  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement  at  that  time  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Such  prosperity  must  have  been  materially  advanced  by  the  cooperative 
creamery,  which  became  an  important  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  these 

4.  Nearly  all  Danes  then  and  now  in  Denmark  belong,  at  least  in  name,  to  the  Lutheran 
Church. 
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people.5  Though  this  was  a general  community  enterprise,  the  Danes  looked 
upon  it  as  an  institution  peculiarly  their  own  since  the  later  Danish  immi- 
grants were  familiar  with  the  cooperative  creamery  in  Denmark.6 

The  Denmark  settlers  organized  a congregation  in  1877  and  had  a church 
built  about  1880.  Like  the  Baptist  church  in  the  Jamestown  settlement,  the 
Denmark  church  was  three  years  in  building.  Both  churches  were  built  of 
limestone.  Besides  the  congregation  the  Denmark  settlers  organized  a Danish 
ladies’  aid  society  (kvindeforening)  and  a young  people’s  society  (ungdoms- 
forening).  The  purposes  of  the  latter  were  religious,  recreational  and  cultural; 
and  in  accordance  with  Grundtvigian  principles  the  two  latter  were  empha- 
sized fully  as  much  as  the  former.  In  that  way  the  Grundtvigians  believe  a 
more  healthy  religious  life  is  developed  among  the  young  people  than  would 
be  possible  by  more  sensational  and  emotional  methods.  During  the  summer 
vacation  of  the  public  schools  the  congregation  provided  for  a few  weeks  of 
Danish  school  in  which  were  taught  religious  and  cultural  subjects.  In  teach- 
ing religion  the  teacher  told  the  Bible  stories  to  the  children.  Little  memory 
work  was  required.  The  vacation  school  (ferieskolen)  enabled  the  people  in 
this  settlement  to  maintain  the  Danish  language  better  and  longer  than  in 
any  other  settlement  in  Kansas.  But  both  the  congregation  and  the  young 
people’s  society  nowr  use  both  English  and  Danish  in  their  work. 

In  the  eighties  the  Grundtvigians  projected  a larger  colony  in  Logan  county. 
An  option  was  secured  on  several  townships,  but  the  project  miscarried.  A 
number  of  Danes  who  went  to  farm  in  western  Kansas  at  this  time  were 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation  during  the  dry  years  of  the  early  nineties. 
Some  of  them  had  to  leave  their  farms  without  being  able  to  sell  or  rent. 

An  interesting  Danish  colonization  project  was  the  ill-starred  and  short-lived 
Socialist  colony  near  Hays  City,  in  Ellis  county.  It  was  begun  and  ended  in 
1877.  The  leaders  were  Louis  Albert  Francois  Pio,  Paul  Geleff,  and  W.  A. 
Hansen.7  All  were  Socialists  who  had  been  forced,  or  at  least  found  it 
advisable,  to  leave  Denmark.  There  were  eighteen  colonists,  some  married 
and  some  single.  They  at  once  set  to  work  to  build  a log  cabin  with  separate 
apartments  for  the  married  and  the  unmarried.  Tools  and  stock  were  pur- 
chased. The  men  worked  “like  hell.”  The  women  quarreled.  And  the  naked 
prairie — save  for  an  abundance  of  buffalo  bones,  rattlesnakes,  prairie  dogs, 
owls  and  an  occasional  soldier — seemed  so  unresponsive  to  the  demands  for  a 
better  social  order,  that  the  colonists  could  stand  it  no  longer  than  six  weeks. 
The  property  was  then  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  the  colonists, 
netting  each  some  thirty  dollars. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  colony,  the  colonists  succeeded — some  in 
Kansas  and  others  elsewhere.  They  were  not  incurable  visionaries,  but  able 
to  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions.  Both  Pio  and  Geleff  were  gifted 


5.  The  first  cooperative  creamery  in  Denmark  was  built  in  1882. 

6.  A terrible  calamity  befell  the  little  settlement  the  same  year  that  the  first  Danish 
immigrants  arrived  there.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  May  30,  1869,  about  sixty  Indians  attacked 
the  settlement,  killing  five,  three  of  whom  were  Danes.  A few  years  ago  a monument  was 
raised  at  the  Lincoln  county  courthouse  to  commemorate  the  hardihood  of  these  victims  of 
danger  incident  to  frontier  life.  At  the  same  time  a pamphlet  was  published  by  C.  Bern- 
hardt, one  of  the  Denmark  settlers,  under  the  title  of  “Indian  Raids,"  giving  a detailed 
account  of  the  massacre. 

7.  Another  Danish  Socialist  who  came  to  the  United  States  at  this  time  was  Lauritz 
Grovelund.  He  wrote  “The  Cooperative  Commonwealth." 
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journalists  and  succeeded  as  land  agents.  Mrs.  Pio  was  one  of  the  most 
talented  of  Danish  immigrant  women.  She  lectured  occasionally  to  Danish 
audiences — in  1896,  for  instance,  on  “the  full  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.” 
A daughter  of  the  Pios  married  a Danish  count  from  whom,  however,  she  was 
later  divorced.  Hansen  had  a substantial  business  career  in  Chicago.  A 
daughter  of  his  married  the  Danish  socialist,  Sophus  Neble,  who  is  still  the 
editor  of  the  Danish  Pioneer , a Danish  weekly  published  in  Omaha  and  re- 
puted to  have  a circulation  of  over  thirty  thousand,  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  Danish-American  publication. 

As  a result  of  the  general  drift  of  the  American  population,  enough  Danes 
have  congregated  in  Kansas  City  to  have  several  organizations.  In  1920  the 
estimated  number  of  Danes  (Danish-born  and  native-born)  was  about  400  in 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  about  the  same  number  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  A 
Danish  Lutheran  congregation  belonging  to  the  Inner  Mission  faction,  which 
in  its  church  practice  is  much  like  the  Methodists,  was  organized  in  1906  and 
a church  was  built  (in  Kansas)  some  years  later  at  a cost  of  $14,000.  The 
membership  (children  and  adults)  in  1917  was  283.  Kansas  City  also  has  two 
Danish  fraternal  societies  belonging  to  the  Danish  Brotherhood  and  the  United 
Danish  Societies,  both  Danish-American  organizations. 

The  Danish  immigrants  often  have  a tender  feeling  for  their  mother 
country  and  their  social  heritage.  Letters  pass  frequently — at  least  in  the 
first  generation — between  America  and  Denmark,  and  the  “Denmark  letters” 
in  America  are  as  welcome  as  the  “America  letters”  in  Denmark.  Danish- 
American  immigrants  often  visit  the  home  country  and  such  a trip  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  great  events  in  the  life  of  the  immigrant.  Danish-American 
families  often  continue  to  celebrate  Christmas  in  old-country  fashion  accord- 
ing to  which  the  festival  begins — as  in  Old  England — with  “Little  Christmas- 
day”  (Lillejuledag)  and  lasts  until  Twelfth  Night,  or  as  the  Danes  call  “Eve 
of  the  Holy  Three  Kings”  (Helligtrekongerdagsaften).  Before  the  World 
War  Danish-Americans  also  occasionally  celebrated  June  5,  the  Constitution 
Day  of  Denmark.8  In  Grundtvigian  communities  there  has  always  been  a 
great  deal  of  community  singing.  People  sing  when  they  visit  as  well  as  at 
the  more  general  gatherings.  The  songs  used  are  both  Danish  and  English  and 
they  are  of  a humanistic  rather  than  of  a distinctly  religious  character,  except 
at  church  meetings. 

Danish-American  women  are  often  deft  needleworkers  and  seamstresses 
and  usually  good  cooks.  Danish  bread  and  cake,  soups  and — to  danes  at  least — 
the  delicious  home-made  beer  (not  intoxicating)  continue  occasionally  to  be 
served.  The  afternoon  coffee  (eftermiddagskaffen)  is  so  strongly  entrenched 
in  Danish  and  Danish-American  traditions  that  the  custom,  which  may  be 
dignified  by  the  word  institution,  is  retained  even  by  those  who  in  many  other 
respects  are  thoroughly  Americanized. 

Churches  and  societies  help  the  immigrants  to  preserve  their  social  heritage. 
Where  no  organizations  exist,  Americanization  is  more  rapid,  but  perhaps  also 
more  of  a veneer  than  a transformation  towards  a better  life. 

The  immigrant  press  is  another  factor  in  the  preservation  of  the  immigrant’s 
spiritual  values.  Several  Danish-American  papers  are  read  in  the  Danish 

8.  Denmark  received  its  first  liberal  constitution  June  5,  1849.  It  granted  manhood  suf- 
frage. This  privilege  -was  later  abridged,  but  has  lately  been  restored. 
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settlements  in  Kansas.  Those  most  widely  read  are:  Dannevirke  (a  Grund- 

tvigian  publication  issued  from  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa) ; Den  Danske  Pioneer 
( The  Danish  Pioneer,  the  most  widely  read  Danish- American  paper,  and  pub- 
lished in  Omaha,  Neb.) ; Decorah  Posten  ( The  Decorah  Post,  published  for 
both  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  Decorah,  Iowa) ; Kvinden  og  Hjemmet 
( Woman  and  Home,  published  in  Cedar  Rapids  and  one  of  the  few  monthlies 
of  interest  to  Danish  and  Norwegian  immigrant  women);  and  Luther sk 
Ugeblad  ( Lutheran  Weekly  Paper,  read  mainly  by  members  of  the  Inner 
Mission  Church).  It  is  published  in  Blair,  Neb.  All  of  these  papers  are 
weeklies,  except  Kvinden  og  Hjemmet,  there  being  no  Danish  dailies  in  the 
United  States.  For  Christmas  Danish-American  publishers  put  out  special 
Christmas  magazines.  These  are  widely  read  in  the  Danish  settlements. 

The  attitude  of  the  Danish-American  towards  his  native  and  his  adopted 
land  is  brought  out  strikingly  in  a recent  news  item  in  Dannevirke.  A Danish 
farmer  living  near  Caldwell,  Kan.,  had  at  last  realized  his  long-cherished  hope 
of  visiting  the  country  of  his  birth  which  he  had  not  seen  for  fifty-six  years. 
He  was  now  seventy-seven.  In  Copenhagen  he  was  met  by  his  older  brother. 
Together  the  two  started  for  their  boyhood  home  in  northern  Denmark.  On 
the  way  he  caught  a cold  which  proved  fatal.  Before  he  died  he  had  directed 
his  brother  to  send  his  body  to  Kansas  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 
For  several  reasons  this  was  not  at  the  time  possible  and  so  the  Danish  farmer 
from  Kansas  could  not  rest  in  the  soil  of  his  adopted  state  and  country, 
though  he  had  so  desired. 

The  Danish-American  immigrants  love  their  Kansas  homes.  They  are 
rather  charmed  by  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Sunflower  state,  because  they 
remind  them  of  Denmark.  Kansas  soil  was  responsive  to  careful  and  intelli- 
gent cultivation  and  consequently  most  of  the  Danish  immigrants  and  their 
children  are  now  well-to-do.  Being  able  to  read  and  write  their  mother  tongue, 
it  was  not  difficult  for  the  immigrants  to  learn  English.  They  voted  and  held 
office,  and  their  children  passed  through  the  public  schools.  Most  of  the 
nearly  five  thousand  Kansans  of  Danish  descent  now  think  of  themselves 
rather  as  Americans  than  as  Danes.  But  all  are  proud  of  their  Danish  fathers 
and  mothers  who  braved  the  loneliness,  droughts,  grasshoppers  and  Indian 
raids  to  build  better  human  habitations  on  the  western  prairies. 

Though  some  have  been  successful  business  men,  the  Danes  in  Kansas 
have  contributed  most  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  state  as  farmers  and  mechanics. 
Danes  frequently  have  a strong  bent  for  study  and  not  a few  of  the  Kansas 
Danes  have  become  public-school  teachers.  Two  of  the  best-known  Danes  in 
Kansas  are  Carl  Busch,9  the  composer,  in  Kansas  City  and  Dr.  Jens  P.  Jensen, 
a writer  on  economic  subjects,  and  now  also  a professor  at  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

SOURCES. 

“Danske  i Amerika,”  2 vols.  (C.  Rosmussen  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1908). 
The  most  complete  history  of  the  Danes  in  the  United  States.  It  is  in  Danish. 
Volume  2 is  still  in  process  of  publication. 

N.  S.  Lawdahl:  “De  Danske  Baptister”  (Morgan  Park,  111.,  1909).  The 
standard  work  in  Danish  on  the  Danish  Baptists  in  the  United  States. 


9.  Strictly  speaking,  Mr.  Busch  is  a Missouri  Dane,  since  he  lives  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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John  Bille : “A  History  of  the  Danes  in  America”  (Madison,  Wis.,  1896). 
Deals  largely  with  the  controversy  between  the  Grundtvigians  and  the  Inner 
Mission  people.  Contains  the  only  mention  I have  found  of  the  Logan  county 
colony. 

T.  P.  Christensen:  “A  History  of  the  Danes  in  Iowa”  (a  doctor’s  thesis, 
1924).  The  manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Iowa.  Contains  a longer  introduction  on  the  Danes  in  the  United  States. 

C.  Bernhardt:  “Indian  Raids  in  Lincoln  County,  Kansas,”  1864  and  1869 
( The  Lincoln  Sentinel  Print,  Lincoln,  Kan.,  1910). 

Vance  Thompson:  “Organized  Thrift”;  The  Cosmopolitan , vol.  XXIX 
(May,  1900),  pp.  319-325.  Mr.  Thompson  gives  a personal  impression  of  Louis 
Pio  as  he  appeared  in  old  age.  This  is  excellent,  but  his  statements  about  the 
colony  are  erroneous.  I have  based  my  own  account  of  the  colony  largely 
upon  an  article  by  W.  A.  Hansen  reprinted  in  Dannevirke,  February  14,  1906, 
from  Nordlyset,  a Danish-American  weekly  published  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Hansen  was  the  manager  of  the  colony  near  Hays  City. 

I have  also  used  the  old  files  of  Dannevirke  (Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  1880-1926), 
and  Luthersk  Ugeblad  (successor  to  Danskeren,  Blair,  Neb.,  1920-1926).  Much 
information  was  obtained  from  the  Reverend  Holger  Kock,  Denmark,  Kan., 
about  the  Denmark  settlement.  I have  also  drawn  on  my  own  wide  knowl- 
edge of  Danish-American  life  and  history. 


THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  A HOMESTEADER  IN  KANSAS. 

By  E.  D.  Haney. 

I SERVED  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Rebellion  in  company  B,  Fifty-first 
Indiana,  enlisting  the  twentieth  day  of  August,  1863,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
and  was  discharged  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  1865,  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  I was  just  a little  over  sixteen  when  I enlisted. 

During  our  last  campaign,  when  we  had  driven  Hood’s  rebel  army  across 
the  Tennessee  river,  I was  taken  down  with  pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever, 
and  I had  quite  a severe  siege  of  it. 

After  I came  out  of  the  service  I went  to  Minnesota  and  went  to  a graded 
school  at  Marion,  and  the  next  winter  I went  to  high  school  at  Rochester. 
In  the  spring  of  1869  I went  to  Linn  county,  Iowa,  and  went  to  a U.  B.  college, 
located  at  Western,  Iowa,  and  the  winter  of  1870-71  I taught  school.  During 
all  this  time  I was  far  from  being  a well  man.  My  lungs  would  bleed  and  I 
had  night  sweats;  weighed  only  140  pounds. 

I was  advised  by  one  of  the  best  doctors  in  Linn  county,  Iowa,  to  keep  out 
of  close,  dusty  rooms  and  keep  in  the  open  air,  or  I would  not  live  long. 

I was  taking  the  New  York  Tribune  at  this  time.  Horace  Greeley  was 
urging  young  men  on  to  the  West.  During  the  winter  of  70  and  71  I talked 
the  matter  over  with  two  of  my  neighbor  young  men.  So  in  the  first  days  of 
April,  after  rigging  up  in  fine  shape,  I gave  my  girl  good-by  with  the  under- 
standing that  I would  send  for  her  in  two  years,  and  that  promise  was  faithfully 
kept. 

S.  P.  Hodge  and  W.  G.  Hodge  were  my  two  companions.  Both  were  old 
Iowa  soldiers.  They  were  fine  men.  Both  have  answered  the  last  roll  call. 
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Our  experience  in  camping  was  a great  help  to  us  on  our  trip.  We  left 
Shueyville,  Iowa,  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1871,  with  a fine  span  of  horses,  a 
good  wagon,  fine  cover,  extended  box. 

We  traveled  with  the  intention  of  making  about  twenty-five  miles  per  day. 
We  stopped  over  Sunday  at  Des  Moines,  and  while  in  camp  near  where  the 
statehouse  now  stands  an  old  fellow  came  down  to  our  camp  and  made  quite 
a complaint  about  the  condition  of  the  city.  He  said  that  the  city  was  going 
to  the  “bow-wows”  and  “d — nation.”  I wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter 
and  he  said,  “Just  think  of  it!  Taxes  are  higher  than  interest  on  money  and 
no  city  can  exist  under  such  a condition!” 

So  we  had  the  kickers  more  than  fifty-five  years  ago  and  still  have  them. 
They  were  just  commencing  to  build  the  statehouse;  had  quite  a lot  of  native 


E.  D.  HANEY  AND  WIFE. 


granite  on  the  ground  and  were  dressing  the  stone.  I was  at  the  national 
encampment  of  G.  A.  R.  in  1922  at  Des  Moines,  and  again  in  1926,  and  I did 
not  see  any  signs  of  desolation. 

Our  next  stop  was  near  Red  Oak.  The  Hodge  brothers  had  a cousin  living 
there.  We  stayed  a day  or  two  and  helped  him  build  fence.  We  could  have 
bought  good  land  near  Red  Oak  for  $10  per  acre  on  long  time,  but  we  were 
headed  for  Kansas  and  to  Kansas  we  went.  We  traveled  the  most  of  the  way 
through  Iowa  over  the  old  government  road.  This  highway  wras  laid  out  by 
the  plowing  of  a furrow,  with  two  yoke  of  cattle,  from  the  Mississippi  river  to 
the  Missouri,  and  it  was  well  bridged  and  a telegraph  line  extended  its  entire 
way.  There  was  a great  deal  of  travel  over  it.  Its  western  terminal  was 
Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

On  arriving  at  the  Missouri  river  east  of  Nebraska  City  we  were  not  able 
to  cross  on  account  of  a very  strong  wind  that  made  it  unsafe  to  run  the 
ferryboat.  So  we  had  to  lay  over  there  for  three  days  until  the  wind  calmed 
down.  While  in  camp  waiting  on  the  wind  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  two 
other  old  comrades,  William  Parmalee  and  Eli  Gooden.  They  were  on  their 
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way  to  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of  homesteading.  There  was  natural  blending 
together.  So  we  all  crossed  over  the  turbulent  Missouri  together  and  traveled 
in  company  on  into  Kansas.  We  crossed  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  line  near 
Marksess  Mill,  on  Rose  creek,  on  the  twenty-eight  day  of  April,  that  being  my 
twenty-fourth  birthday,  so  I can  easily  remember  the  day  I arrived  in  Kansas. 
We  stopped  overnight  on  Rose  creek,  nearly  straight  north  of  Belleville  on  a 
place  owned  by  a man  by  the  name  of  Wilcox,  and  the  next  day  we  arrived 
at  the  Republican  river  and  went  into  camp  for  the  night — straight  west  of 
where  Republic  City  now  stands.  There  had  been  quite  a lot  of  rain  in  the 
last  ten  days  and  the  old  Republican  was  boiling,  and  we  were  afraid  to  try 
to  cross.  I told  the  rest  I did  not  like  the  idea  of  placing  such  a stream  be- 
tween us  and  our  supplies,  and  while  we  were  debating  the  matter  a young 
man  came  in  from  the  East.  He  had  a fine  team  of  horses  and  a new  wagon. 
He  hardly  said  “Howdy,”  but  drove  into  the  river. 

The  water  came  up  to  his  wagon  box,  but  he  made  it  across  in  good  shape. 
We  learned  afterward  that  his  name  was  Albert  Lunt  and  he  lived  just  four 
•miles  west  of  the  river.  As  soon  as  we  saw  him  safely  over,  we  hitched  up, 
drove  in,  and  about  half  way  over  one  old  gray  mule  balked  and  we  had  a very 
damp  time  of  it  before  landing  on  the  west  side.  Drove  up  White  Rock  creek 
four  miles.  Went  into  camp  on  the  homestead  of  Geo.  Persinger.  This  is 
about  a mile  and  a half  northeast  of  old  White  Rock  city.  We  soon  fell  in 
with  one  Thomas  Lovewell,  who  told  us  where  to  look  for  a good  location. 
So  we  spent  a day  looking  over  the  country  south  and  east  of  the  town  of 
White  Rock.  We  left  Comrade  Gooden  in  camp  while  the  rest  of  us  were 
looking  for  locations,  and  when  we  got  back  he  was  gloriously  drunk.  Where 
he  got  his  whisky  was  the  question.  The  next  morning  we  hitched  up  and 
started  for  the  land  office  that  was  located  at  Concordia,  about  thirty  miles 
down  the  Republican  river,  and  we  had  to  cross  it  twice  to  get  there,  but  the 
ferryboats  were  in  good  shape  and  there  was  no  trouble  in  crossing. 

We  arrived  at  Concordia  in  the  evening  of  May  3,  and  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  we  went  to  the  land  office.  There  we  found  a great  many  before  us 
waiting  for  the  office  to  open.  They  were  strung  nearly  across  the  street  two 
abreast.  Some  had  slept  in  front  of  the  building  all  night.  We  did  not  get  in 
until  about  three  p.m.  An  understanding  was  arrived  at  to  drop  out,  one 
here  and  there,  to  get  something  for  the  rest  to  eat  and  some  coffee  to  drink, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  were  not  to  lose  their  places  in  line.  Finally 
we  reached  the  inner  circle  and  homesteaded  claims  adjoining  one  another. 

We  camped  the  night  of  the  fourth  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Sibley,  about  a 
mile  from  town  to  the  northwest.  Old  Jack,  the  gray  mule,  when  I led  him 
down  to  water,  got  the  bulge  on  me  and  took  me  out  where  the  water  was 
knee  deep.  The  boys  had  a good  laugh  at  my  predicament.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  were  up  bright  and  early.  Parmalee  and  Gooden  started  for  Marysville 
to  get  some-  stuff  they  had  shipped  to  that  point. 

We  drove  up  to  the  little  burg  of  Lake  Sibley — long  since  dead — and  while 
there  we  made  the  purchase  of  a yoke  of  Texas  cattle.  They  were  well  broken 
and  easy  to  handle.  The  boys  drove  on  and  left  me  behind  with  the  cattle. 
They  went  into  camp  on  the  old  Dutton  homestead,  and  when  I came  up  with 
the  cattle  W.  G.  Hodge  held  up  a bottle  and  says,  “Here’s  where  Gooden  got 
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his  whisky.  This  is  filled  with  White  Rock  creek  water.”  We  had  a sick 
horse  on  the  road  and  got  a quart  for  an  emergency. 

Our  next  point  up  the  river  was  the  town  of  Scandia,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Scandinavian  Emigrant  Association.  They  had  a grist  and  sawmill  com- 
bined. It  was  afterward  made  a water  mill.  It  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

This  country  had  and  still  has  a great  many  Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Danes. 
It  is  said  that  the  association  got  about  ten  thousand  of  them  to  gather  at 
Chicago  and  they  were  given  free  transportation  over  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railroad  to  Junction  City,  Kan.,  and  they  settled  up  the  Republican  and 
Smoky  Hill  rivers.  Some  of  them  made  a settlement  on  the  White  Rock  in 
Jewell  county.  The  settlement  was  made  in  1868.  They  were  driven  out  by 
the  Indians,  and  some  of  them  were  killed,  but  a number  of  them  returned. 
But  few  of  the  old  people  are  now  living.  They  as  a class  were  very  thrifty. 
They  nearly  all  started  in  very  poor.  Some  are  now  the  most  wealthy  in  the 
county. 

Here  we  had  to  cross  back  to  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Kansas  wind 
being  strong  as  usual  and  the  ferryboat  not  very  good  we  were  unable  to  get. 
our  yoke  of  Texans  aboard  it.  There  was  a ford  just  above  the  ferry  and 
we  tried  to  make  them  cross  there,  but  failed.  So  I told  the  boys  if  they 
would  hold  them  that  I would  get  on  the  near  steer.  I believed  that  I could 
put  them  across.  So  we  snubbed  them  up.  I got  a good  green  club  three  or 
four  feet  long  and  hopped  aboard.  They  cut  quite  a caper  for  awhile,  but  a 
few  good  whacks  over  the  head  brought  them  to  time,  and  I got  them  over, 
but  they  had  to  swim  part  of  the  way.  Oh,  how  wet  I got,  but  it  was  only 
outside. 

After  crossing  we  went  into  camp  near  the  residence  of  one  George  Lamkie, 
only  a short  distance  from  the  ferry.  Built  a good  fire  and  dried  off.  The 
next  day  we  drove  through  the  section  of  country  where  we  had  homesteaded, 
on  up  to  White  Rock  Creek.  We  went  into  camp  on  a piece  of  state  land  a 
mile  west  of  the  city  of  White  Rock  and  cut  and  hauled  a few  logs  to  the  saw- 
mill located  at  that  city.  While  there  we  bought  another  yoke  of  cattle  from 
the  father  of  a young  man  by  the  name  of  Lower,  who  accidently  shot  him- 
self while  on  a buffalo  hunt. 

When  our  two  comrades,  Parmalee  and  Gooden  returned  from  their  trip 
to  Marysville,  we  packed  up  and  out  to  our  claims  we  went.  For  it  was  time 
that  breaking  the  sod  was  on  the  way.  When  we  started  one  drove  the  cattle 
and  one  held  the  plow.  We  soon  rigged  a wheel  and  one  man  could  easily 
handle  the  cattle  and  the  plow. 

Our  homesteads  were  located  as  follows:  W.  G.  Hodges,  the  northeast 

quarter  of  section  29,  township  2,  range  5 west;  S.  P.  Hodges,  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  21,  township  2,  range  5 west;  Eli  Gooden,  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  28,  township  22,  range  5 west;  William  Parmalee,  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  28,  township  2,  range  5 west;  E.  D.  Haney,  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  21,  township  2,  range  5 west.  I still  have  my  home- 
stead. All  the  rest  of  the  land  has  passed  out  of  the  names  of  the  original 
homesteaders,  and  it  will  average  about  that  way  all  through  this  country. 

We  took  turn  about  using  the  breaking  team,  and  we  planted  quite  a lot 
of  sod  corn  and  had  quite  a crop  of  it.  We  all  commenced  to  build  a domicile 
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or  house.  Mine  was  a combination — part  dugout  and  part  house — lined  on  the 
inside  with  native  lumber  and  covered  with  the  same,  all  in  the  rough. 

Along  in  the  fore  part  of  June  one  Bazz  Hollenback,  a neighbor,  stopped  me 
and  wanted  me  to  go  buffalo  hunting  with  him.  I was  rather  anxious  to  try 
my  hand  on  such  game.  I procured  a good  strong-shooting  rifle  before  leaving 
Iowa,  and  I considered  myself  a fairly  good  shot,  and  wanted  to  try  it  out. 
So  on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  1871,  this  homesteader,  Bazz  Hollenback,  his 
son  Stephen  and  I turned  our  faces  westward  for  the  hunt.  The  second  day 
out,  just  beyond  Oak  creek,  we  met  a cavalcade  of  hunters  consisting  of  two 
wagons,  several  men  and  boys,  some  of  them  horseback,  and  a strip  of  a girl 
ten  or  eleven  years  old.  They  had  a fine  buffalo  calf  in  one  of  the  wagons, 
and  they  had  cut  green  buffalo  hides  into  strips  and  had  them  dragging  be- 
hind their  wagons.  Said  they  intended  to  use  them  for  lariat  ropes.  They 
said  their  homesteads  were  on  Buffalo  creek,  in  Jewell  county.  While  we 
were  talking  our  attention  was  directed  to  the  south  of  where  the  city  of 
Smith  Center  now  is  located,  to  an  immense  herd  of  buffaloes  that  covered 
the  hills.  We  drove  on  toward  them.  Went  to  a small  creek  and  stopped  for 
dinner.  We  did  not  stop  long,  for  we  were  anxious  to  reach  the  herd.  We 
drove  southwest  and  neared  the  herd,  but  went  on  to  Beaver  creek  to  make 
our  camp.  By  the  next  day  noon  we  had  all  the  meat  we  could  take  care  of. 
I killed  a fine  buffalo  at  a distance  of  twenty-five  paces.  This  one  was  a 
monster,  and  we  severed  his  head,  bringing  it  back  with  us  as  a trophy.  It  was 
sent  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  placed  in  a friend’s  drug  store.  On  our  trip 
back  we  drove  for  more  than  a half  day  with  buffalo  all  around  us,  and  while 
in  the  midst  of  the  herd  a pair  of  horses  came  to  us  and  followed  until  we 
camped  for  the  night.  We  caught  one  of  them  and  the  other  one  followed  on 
to  White  Rock.  I had  them  appraised  and  made  my  first  trip  to  Belleville 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  1871,  to  have  them  advertised.  Along  about  the 
first  of  October  a young  man  from  down  on  the  Smoky  Hill  river  came  after 
them.  As  we  drove  into  White  Rock  several  gathered  around  us.  We  told 
them  of  our  success  and  that  the  country  out  there  was  literally  covered  with 
buffalo.  Several  declared  they  wanted  to  go  out  as  soon  as  they  could  get 
ready  and  wanted  us  to  make  the  trip  with  them.  My  partner,  Mr.  Hollen- 
back, finally  consented  to  make  the  trip  with  them  as  guide. 

THE  LAST  INDIAN  SCARE. 

One  J.  C.  Buswell  was  the  prime  mover  in  this  hunt.  Two  days  after  we 
got  back,  all  hands  being  ready,  they  started  westward.  The  second  day  out 
they  spied  a band  of  Otoe  Indians,  and  the  Indians  came  toward  them.  The 
party  took  them  to  be  hostile  Indians.  They  turned  tail  and  started  east  on 
the  dead  run,  with  the  Indians  after  them.  They  threw  their  meat  barrels 
overboard,  beat  their  horses  with  their  seatboards  to  make  all  haste  to  get 
away  from  the  bloodthirsty  Indians. 

The  next  day  the  people  in  White  Rock  heard  a wagon  coming  lickety- 
bang  over  the  gumbo  flats  west  of  town,  and  when  it  drove  up  we  recognized 
the  guide  and  two  others  of  the  hunters,  bare-headed,  shaken  up  and  badly 
excited.  Some  one  wanted  to  know  what  in  the  world  was  the  matter.  The 
guide  threw  his  hand  to  the  west  and  blurted  out,  “Indians !”  At  once  pande- 
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monium  broke  loose.  Men  made  for  their  teams,  women  ran  screaming 
through  the  town  and  the  guide  made  for  his  camp  just  north  of  town  on  the 
creek,  and  as  he  came  into  camp  he  told  his  family  to  get  packed  up  as  soon  as 
possible  for  he  wanted  to  put  the  Republican  river  between  them  and  those 
pesky  Indians  before  nightfall.  He  went  on  to  Iowa  and  did  not  come  back 
for  over  five  months. 

The  day  after  this  scene  the  two  Hodge  brothers  and  I were  getting  out 
stone  out  of  the  White  Rock  bluffs,  about  a mile  and  a half  southwest  of  town. 
We  observed  several  bands  of  horsemen  pass  down  below  us  and  finally  one 
detached  himself  from  several  others  and  came  riding  up  to  where  we  were. 
When  he  got  within  about  twenty  paces  of  us  he  came  to  a halt.  He  was  a 
grim-looking  fellow,  heavy  whiskered,  and  had  a large  double-barreled  shot- 
gun across  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  He  shouted,  “Say,  you  boys,  have  you 
seen  any  Indians  around  here  this  morning  ?”  We  told  him  we  had  not.  This 
was  one  Doctor  Marsh,  from  Marsh  creek.  We  understood  later  that  all  those 
Indians  wanted  was  tobacco.  There  were  no  hostile  Indians  within  five  hun- 
dred miles  at  that  time. 

There  were  some  antelope  and  deer  hereabouts  when  we  settled.  I killed  a 
fine  large  male  antelope  on  the  W.  Hodge  homestead  about  the  first  of 
August,  and  that  was  the  last  one  killed  in  the  township,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  In  1873  there  was  a bunch  of  buffalo  came  down  into  this  country 
and  one  was  killed  on  section  14  near  the  Republican  river  on  the  fifth  day  of 
July,  1873. 

This  was  a hunter’s  paradise,  plenty  of  geese,  ducks,  chickens,  quail  and 
snipes.  Now  there  are  but  few  left.  Some  kinds  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  I think  by  prohibiting  the  killing  of  the  entire  bunch  for  a number  of 
years  they  might  come  back,  or  part  of  them. 

Along  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  August  we  concluded  to  take  another  buf- 
falo hunt.  Mr.  Parmalee  went  back  to  Iowa  to  get  married  and  was  to  bring 
his  and  Eli  Gooden’s  wife  back  with  him.  So  two  other  neighbors,  Sans. 
Lamphere  and  E.  S.  McKay,  rigged  up  an  outfit.  Gooden  and  I took  the 
mule  team,  consisting  of  old  Jack,  the  gray,  and  another  one  almost  blind. 

We  heard  that  there  were  plenty  of  buffalo  about  thirty-five  miles  west  of 
us,  so  we  did  not  lay  in  a very  large  supply  of  provisions,  and  we  traveled 
four  days  west  before  we  saw  a buffalo.  Along  in  the  afternoon  of  our  fourth 
day  we  saw  a person  on  the  divide  several  miles  to  the  west  of  us  and  he  was 
swinging  a red  blanket  around  over  his  head.  We  stopped  a while  to  try  and 
make  out  what  he  was  up  to.  Gooden  declared  that  it  was  an  Indian,  and  that 
he  had  a wife  and  child  back  in  Iowa  and  he  didn’t  want  to  run  into  a bunch 
of  hostile  Indians  out  here  and  get  killed.  So  it  was  concluded  that  McKay 
and  I,  being  single  men,  should  go  ahead  and  investigate. 

So,  shouldering  our  trusty  rifles,  we  started  up  the  divide,  and  behold ! when 
we  came  up  to  our  man  he  proved  to  be  a student  from  a college  in  Fremont 
county,  Iowa.  He  told  us  that  they  were  on  a hunt,  that  they  were  in  camp 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  divide  and  that  two  of  their  party  were  lost  and 
they  were  trying  to  locate  them.  Gooden,  having  a light  rig,  drove  down  to 
the  camp  and  got  a hunk  of  buffalo  meat.  They  were  to  break  camp  and  follow 
us.  We  went  into  camp  on  Deer  creek,  in  Phillips  county.  As  we  drove  down 
near  the  creek  we  saw  some  turkeys  run  across  an  open  space.  I got  up  early 
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the  next  morning  and  went  down  the  creek  a short  ways  and  I killed  two  fine 
ones.  When  I got  back  the  two  lost  young  men  were  there.  They  had  wan- 
dered the  day  before  and  most  of  the  night  and  had  struck  our  tracks  in  the 
morning  and  followed  them  into  our  camp.  They  were  very  hungry.  McKay 
cooked  the  turkeys  in  fine  style  and  a more  relished  meal  was  never  set  up. 
Gooden  took  the  found  men  back  to  their  camp,  but  they  were  so  put  out 
about  their  mishap  that  they  concluded  to  go  home. 

By  noon  we  had  killed  a buffalo  and  we  were  soon  prepared  to  commence 
jerking  the  meat.  That  is  done  by  building  a good  big  fire  to  get  a bed  of 
coals  and  then  make  a rack  of  poles  to  hang  the  meat  on.  The  meat  is  then 
cut  into  strips,  dipped  into  boiling  hot  brine  and  is  then  hung  over  the  coals 
until  it  is  thoroughly  cooked  and  dried. 

Buffalo  not  being  very  plentiful  we  had  to  travel  around  a good  deal  and 
our  feet  got  sore.  So  we  rode  the  mules.  Gooden  and  McKay  went  out  one 
day  and  came  in  sight  of  a bunch  of  buffalo.  They  lariated  their  mules  in  a 
ravine  and  proceeded  to  creep  up  to  them.  They  fired.  One  dropped  dead 
and  the  others  ran  away.  Gooden  went  up  to  the  one  down,  took  his  butcher 
knife  and  proceeded  to  stab  it  as  he  would  a beef.  He  got  blood  on  his  hands 
and  when  they  went  to  get  the  mules  Old  Jack,  the  gray,  smelled  the  blood 
and  began  to  snort  and  back  away.  Gooden  pulled  up  the  lariat  pin,  got  hold 
of  the  rope  and  began  to  work  up  to  Jack,  saying  “Wo,  Jack;  wo,  Jack.”  Old 
Jack  made  a lunge  forward,  turned  tail  too  and  away  he  went.  Gooden  held 
on  to  the  rope.  His  hands  slipped  until  they  came  to  the  pin.  He  slid  along 
feet  first  over  the  buffalo  grass,  then  doubled  up,  pitched  forward,  turned  first 
on  one  side,  then  the  other,  but  he  hung  on.  Old  Jack  gave  it  up.  Gooden’s 
overalls  were  worn  through  on  both  hips.  He  weighed  225  pounds.  Old  Jack 
had  a load. 

We  saw  a herd  of  elk  just  west  of  our  camp.  Tried  to  get  to  them,  but 
they  were  out  on  the  flat  prairie.  All  we  could  do  was  to  try  to  count  them. 
Made  the  number  about  eighty.  I saw  one  porcupine  on  this  trip. 

We  got  back  the  fourth  of  September  with  a good  supply  of  jerked  meat. 
We  ran  out  of  grub  and  had  nothing  else  to  eat  except  jerked  buffalo  meat 
for  several  days.  Two  of  our  squad  were  tobacco  users  and  they  made  quite 
a fuss. 

By  the  way,  we  heard  there  was  to  be  a Methodist  Episcopal  preacher  at 
White  Rock  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  August  to  preach  and  to  organize  a 
class.  I,  being  a member  of  that  denomination,  went  down  and  handed  in  my 
letter  and  have  been  an  active  member  ever  since  1877.  A Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  now  stands  on  the  section  that  I homesteaded.  This  class  is  the 
continuation  of  the  one  that  was  organized  at  old  White  Rock  by  G.  E. 
Nicholson  in  1871.  There  are  only  two  of  the  old  charter  members  left,  Mrs. 
John  Persinger  and  myself. 

The  township  was  organized  the  fall  of  1871  and  at  our  first  caucus  I was 
nominated  for  township  clerk,  but  as  I had  made  arrangements  to  go  away 
soon  to  teach  school  I refused  to  allow  my  name  to  be  used. 

I was  very  busy  during  the  fall.  I mowed  quite  a number  of  tons  of  hay 
with  a scythe,  which  I hauled  and  stacked  myself.  I cut  up  five  acres  of  corn 
and  hauled  it  off  the  ground  and  raked  it.  I plowed  the  same  ground  and  sowed 
it  to  wheat.  cV.st  at  this  time  I traded  a part  of  my  corn  and  fodder  and 
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some  of  the  hay  for  a very  badly  needed  wagon.  Soon  got  everything  tucked 
up.  My  neighbor,  W.  G.  Hodge,  was  to  take  care  of  my  cattle  and  to  look 
after  the  other  truck  for  me.  So  the  twenty-fifth  of  October  I set  sail.  I 
walked  all  the  way  to  Waterville  and  paid  a visit  to  a friend  and  old  neighbor, 
B.  F.  Jacobs.  My  destination  being  Nemaha  county,  I went  from  there  to 
Marysville  afoot.  I took  the  train  from  there  to  Seneca.  I soon  located  a 
school  away  down  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  county.  I walked  down  over  the 
old  Mormon  trail  to  Wetmore,  and  the  school  that  I was  after  was  seven  or 
eight  miles  beyond  that,  so  I hiked  it  on  down.  I got  the  school  and  had  to 
hike  it  back  to  Seneca  to  take  the  examination,  which  I passed  in  good  shape, 
and  taught  until  March.  The  district  was  composed  of  very  fine  people 
and  my  sojourn  with  them  was  very  pleasant  and  long  to  be  remembered. 

One  of  my  mother’s  cousins  who  married  a man  by  the  name  of  Timons, 
who  lived  on  Elk  creek  near  by,  was  a very  early  settler  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  He  had  a good  orchard  of  applies  and  peaches.  As  I was  leaving 
they  got  quite  a bunch  of  stuff  together  for  me,  consisting  of  a dressed  and 
•cured  hog  and  a lot  of  peach  trees  and  other  truck.  I paid  for  the  meat 
and  for  their  trouble.  They  took  me  and  my  stuff  to  Wetmore,  and  I took 
the  train  for  Waterville,  stored  the  stuff  and  stayed  all  night  with  my  friend, 
Ben  Jacobs.  The  next  morning  bright  and  early  I started  for  home  afoot 
eighty  miles  away.  I made  the  trip  in  less  than  two  and  one-half  days  and 
found  everything  in  good  shape.  In  a few  days  William  Parmalee  and  I 
started  to  Waterville.  He  with  Old  Jack  and  Jennie,  I with  Lion  and  Jack, 
my  cattle;  he  to  get  some  lumber  and  other  supplies,  I to  get  my  stuff,  a 
breaking  plow  and  truck.  On  our  way  back  we  bought  some  potatoes  and 
chickens.  While  we  were  gone  a prairie  fire  swept  through  our  country  and 
did  a lot  of  damage.  It  got  the  most  of  my  hay,  but  left  my  shack.  I used 
quite  a lot  of  sod  land  on  which  to  plant  the  corn.  We  did  the  most  of  our 
planting  with  a chucker.  I harrowed  my  corn  three  or  four  times  and  it  made 
thirty-five  bushels  per  acre.  I had  sod  corn  that  year  that  made  thirty.  A 
neighbor  by  the  name  of  Young  and  I spliced  teams.  One  could  break  while 
the  other  planted. 

This  was  a very  busy  summer  for  me.  I got  out  stones  for  a cellar  and  had 
to  haul  them  four  miles.  I dressed  them  myself  and  lay  up  the  walls  of  the 
cellar  and  it  is  still  standing.  I built  a house  over  it  of  native  lumber — cotton- 
wood shingles  that  were  steamed  and  cut. 

Harvest  coming  on  I had  my  wheat  to  cut.  I got  me  a cradle  and  rake 
while  at  Waterville.  So  I was  fixed.  I cut,  bound  and  shocked  all  myself. 
Threshing  machines  were  scarce  in  those  days  and  I had  to  haul  my  wheat  two 
miles  to  bunch  it  with  other  neighbors’  to  get  a machine  to  come  in  our 
neighborhood  and  do  our  threshing.  My  wheat  yielded  very  well.  It  was 
the  early  May,  a winter  variety.  I sold  most  of  it  for  seed  for  $1.50  per  bushel. 
I tell  you  the  money  did  not  come  amiss,  for  I badly  needed  it  to  finish  my 
shack.  I had  to  have  doors,  windows  and  some  finishing  lumber. 

I heard  that  there  was  a small  lumber  yard  run  by  Charles  Smith  at  Belle- 
ville, so  I hitched  up  and  over  I went.  Smith  not  having  what  I wanted, 
and  wanting  some  doors  and  other  stuff  from  Waterville,  I made  the  trip 
down  and  back  without  any  mishap  and  was  ready  to  proceed  with  the  build- 
ing. I plowed  quite  a lot  of  land  for  wheat  and  put  it  in  good  shape.  I cut  up 
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a lot  of  corn,  mowed  plenty  of  hay,  dug  and  walled  up  a well.  I had  one  of 
my  neighbors  to  help  on  this,  for  we  frequently  changed  work  with  one  an- 
other. I got  to  be  quite  a stone  mason.  Some  of  the  cellars  and  wells  are 
still  in  use  that  were  put  up  in  the  early  days.  Some  of  us,  you  see,  had  to 
become  jack  of  all  trades  to  make  the  thing  go. 

I gathered  my  corn  with  my  yoke  of  cattle  and  I got  along  pretty  well.  I 
planted  some  pumpkins  with  the  corn  and  they  made  a little  trouble  on  ac- 
count of  them.  They  would  make  a break  for  a pumpkin  several  rods  away. 
When  I came  in  at  noon  I gave  them  all  the  pumpkins  they  would  eat,  and 
then  some.  I kept  it  up  and  they  bothered  me  but  little  afterward.  I gathered 
corn  in  this  field  with  cattle  in  1872.  The  next  year,  1873,  I gathered  in  the 
same  field  with  a pair  of  horses.  My  wife  came  out  and  helped  me  a short 
time.  A few  days  ago  I gathered  corn  in  the  same  field  in  a trailer  drawn  by 
a Dodge  car.  This  was  October  6,  1926.  Who  can  beat  it? 

Having  my  work  well  out  of  the  way  and  everything  well  tucked  up,  a good 
neighbor  living  near  offered  to  take  care  of  my  cattle  and  chickens  and  to  look 
after  things  in  general.  His  name  was  Joseph  Smith.  A regular  down-East 
Yankee,  well  educated,  an  old  comrade,  an  all-round,  good,  jovial  fellow. 
He  was  forty-two  years  old  and  had  been  married,  but  had  some  trouble  with 
his  wife,  and  had-  come  west  to  get  rid  of  her.  He  homesteaded  the  quarter 
cornering  mine  on  the  southeast.  We  had  been  bunking  together  part  of  the 
summer. 

October  20,  1872,  I packed  my  grip  and  started  east  to  locate  a school.  I 
fell  in  with  a man  by  the  name  of  Green  and  got  a ride  with  him  for  quite  a 
ways.  I went  on  to  Marysville  and  took  the  train  to  Seneca  and  hunted  up  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  P.  K.  Shumaker.  He  told  where  I could  get 
a school.  It  was  over  on  the  head  of  Deer  creek  about  twelve  miles  northeast 
of  Seneca  and  six  miles  northwest  of  Sabetha. 

While  at  dinner  at  the  hotel  I made  the  acquaintance  of  Charles  Ostrander, 
who  lived  near  where  I wanted  to  go,  so  I rode  out  with  him.  He  told  me  if 
my  school  did  not  commence  soon  he  could  give  me  work  husking  corn  until 
it  commenced.  I saw  the  school  board  and  made  a contract  with  the  school  to 
commence  the  first  Monday  in  December.  I worked  for  Mr.  Ostrander  for 
more  than  a month  for  a dollar  a day  and  board. 

I made  arrangements  with  one  John  Ott,  the  treasurer  for  the  board.  The 
school  went  along  nicely  and  when  my  time  was  up  they  prevailed  on  me  to 
teach  a month  longer.  I bought  a pair  of  Poland  China  hogs  the  day  I started 
back,  at  Seneca,  from  Selie  & Stafford.  I had  them  shipped  to  Hanover.  I 
took  the  stage  from  Hanover  home.  A neighbor  wanted  stuff  from  the  rail- 
road. I took  his  pair  of  fine  bays,  and  made  the  trip  in  short  order,  got  my 
hogs,  my  first  bedstead  and  other  truck  and  got  home  in  good  shape. 

MISS  ALICE  A.  COMSTOCK. 

I sent  my  girl  money  to  come  out  to  Hanover  and  I was  to  meet  her  there 
the  latter  part  of  May,  but  her  father  having  sold  his  farm,  he  concluded  to 
come  to  Kansas,  so  she  came  out  with  the  family  and  they  arrived  all  safe 
and  well  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May.  They  had  a fine  trip  and  the  young 
folks  were  very  highly  elated  over  it. 

Just  a few  days  after  I got  back  from  my  Hanover  trip  we  had  one  of  the 
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worst  snowstorms  that  I ever  experienced.  Smith  and  I were  bunking  to- 
gether in  his  dugout.  A neighbor  arrived  from  Iowa,  one  Andrew  Maxwell. 
He  had  homesteaded  the  place  just  east  of  mine.  He  hadn’t  any  place  to 
sleep.  The  dugout  had  bed  only  for  two,  so  I told  them  that  I could  take  my 
bedding  and  go  over  and  sleep  in  my  shack.  This  was  the  evening  of  April 
12,  1873,  long  to  be  remembered.  The  day  had  been  rather  mild  with  a rather 
strong  south  wind.  Sometime  in  the  night  it  shifted  to  the  north  and  became 
very  strong.  It  commenced  to  rain,  then  hail,  sleet  and  snow.  Such  a windl 
It  made  the  shack  groan  and  tremble.  Sometime  during  the  night  it  blew  in 
the  north  window  and  the  shack  was  filled  with  swirling  snow.  I had  plenty 
of  bedding,  so  I pulled  the  covers  up  over  my  head.  In  the  morning  I found 
myself  completely  covered  with  snow.  I pulled  my  bedding  out  from  under 
the  snow  and  hung  it  over  the  joists.  The  shack  was  filled  with  corn  up  to  the 
windows,  and  that  kept  it  from  blowing  away. 

I went  out  to  my  stable.  It  consisted  of  an  excavation  in  the  side  of  a 
bank,  framework  of  poles  and  covered  with  hay.  I had  a pole  corn  crib  just 
north  of  it.  I had  tied  one  of  the  steers  to  the  crib  to  make  room  in  the  stable 
for  the  other  one  and  the  hogs.  I found  him  in  a pretty  bad  fix.  The  snow 
had  piled  up  around  him  and  he  had  tramped  it  down  under  him  until  he  was 
raised  so  high  that  the  rope  he  was  tied  with  held  his  nose  down  in  the  snow. 
I fixed  him  a little  and  then  had  to  dig  my  way  into  the  stable.  I threw  some 
of  the  snow  out,  got  the  outside  steer  in,  chinked  up  the  cracks  the  best  I 
could,  gave  the  cattle  and  hogs  a good  feed,  and  made  for  the  Smith  dugout, 
which  was  a half  mile  southeast  of  me. 

I passed  Smith’s  stable,  and  as  it  stood  out  in  the  open  it  was  clear  of  drift. 
I observed  that  our  henhouse  had  completely  disappeared.  I went  on  to  the 
dugout,  and  called  down  through  the  chimney  as  they  were  completely  snowed 
under.  Smith  told  me  where  he  thought  I could  find  a scoop  shovel  and  after 
quite  a hunt  I found  it,  but  before  going  to  work  I called  down  and  told  the 
boys  to  get  some  grub  ready  by  the  time  I got  through  digging,  for  I was  get- 
ting hungry.  It  was  then  nearly  noon. 

This  storm  raged  for  three  days.  A day  or  so  after  the  storm  Smith  and  I 
were  out  at  his  stable  looking  over  things  when  we  heard  a rooster  crow. 
Smith  put  his  hand  up  to  his  ear  and  said,  ‘'Did  you  hear  that?”  There  was 
quite  a ravine  just  south  of  his  stable  and  the  coop,  chickens  and  all  had  been 
dumped  into  the  ravine.  We  dug  them  out  and  none  was  missing. 

Eight  people  and  a great  many  stock  perished  in  this  county  during  the 
storm.  The  snow  soon  disappeared  and  we  all  got  busy.  I scooped  the  corn 
out  of  my  house,  cleaned  everything  up  the  best  I could,  installed  my  cook 
stove,  made  a table  and  cupboard,  set  some  hens,  and  just  at  this  time  an 
outfit,  consisting  of  several,  stopped  near-by  on  their  way  out  to  Smith  county 
to  homestead.  We  struck  up  a trade.  I traded  my  yoke  of  cattle  for  a pair 
of  mares  and  a pair  of  harness.  I gave  in  boot  some  corn.  One  of  the  mares 
was  young  and  of  good  stock  and  proved  to  be  a very  valuable  animal  for  me. 
I kept  her  and  her  stock  for  more  than  fifty-three  years.  The  last  one,  Old 
Pet,  passed  away  in  August,  being  thirty-two  years  old. 

I plowed  and  harrowed  quite  a lot  of  ground,  planted  it  to  corn,  and  har- 
rowed it  over  after  the  corn  came  up.  On  Sunday,  May  25,  W.  G.  Hodges 
came  over  to  my  place  and  while  down  at  the  stable  we  looked  up  to  the 
house,  and  there  were  two  covered  wagons  standing  before  it.  Now  I was  not 
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long  in  getting  up  there.  I had  had  a letter  from  my  girl  just  a few  days 
before  and  did  not  expect  them  for  a few  days.  The  women  made  light  of  my 
housekeeping,  but  admitted  that  I had  everything  very  handy. 

William  Parmalee,  one  of  our  original  bunch,  was  very  anxious  to  trade  or 
sell  his  homestead.  His  wife  was  a very  timid  and  nervous  woman,  had  great 
fear  of  the  Indians,  and  claimed  that  she  could  not  go  to  sleep  unless  she  laid 
on  William’s  arm.  I told  him  that  my  father-in-law-to-be,  Alexander  Com- 
stock, was  coming  out  and  he  might  make  a deal  with  him.  The  next  day 
after  he  arrived  I got  them  together  and  they  soon  made  a deal.  The  place 
had  a good  hewn-log  house  16  by  24  on  it  and  some  other  improvements, 
besides  about  thirty  acres  of  breaking.  We  went  to  Concordia  to  have  the 
transfer  made  and  came  back  by  Belleville  so  I could  procure  a license. 

We  had  no  minister  living  in  the  community  at  that  time,  so  I made  ar- 
rangements with  a justice  of  the  peace,  A.  L.  Crouch,  to  marry  us  the  coming 
Sunday.  So  Sunday  morning,  June  1,  I hitched  the  team  to  the  lumber 
wagon,  drove  and  got  my  wife-to-be,  and  we  alone  drove  over  the  prairie 
just  two  miles  north  and  had  it  all  over  in  a short  time. 

The  corn,  potato  and  garden  truck  were  fine,  but  the  small  grain  was 
rather  light,  so  just  after  the  fourth  of  July  my  brother-in-law,  a boy  of  six- 
teen, went  to  Washington  county  to  harvest  and  I found  work  with  an  old 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Linn.  I worked  for  him  through  harvest  and 
stacking;  earned  from  him  my  first  cow  and  quite  a lot  of  kale  besides.  We 
were  gone  a little  over  a month.  When  we  got  to  the  old  Republican  it  was 
booming.  I went  in  and  across.  Came  back  and  got  the  cow  and  took  her 
over.  She  had  to  swim  only  a short  ways.  The  boy  could  not  swim.  We 
tied  the  wagon  box  down  to  the  axles,  lashed  everything  secure  on  top  of  the 
box,  got  aboard  and  sailed  in  and  across  safe  and  sound  and  only  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  home. 

About  the  first  of  October  I had  to  go  to  mill.  The  mill  at  Scandia  not 
being  in  running  order  and  knowing  there  was  one  just  below  the  city  of 
Washington,  wife  and  I concluded  to  take  our  honeymoon  outing.  So  we  took 
a good  grist  and  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  of  potatoes.  Potatoes  being  a short 
crop  down  there,  we  got  a good  price  for  them. 

We  found  the  mill  not  running,  but  they  told  us  that  Clayton’s  mill,  far- 
ther down  the  creek,  was.  Down  there  we  went,  and  found  it  not  running, 
but  they  told  us  there  was  a fine  mill  over  on  the  Little  Blue,  Jenkins’  mill, 
now  Steel  City.  So  there  we  wended  our  way  and  got  our  grist  ground  and 
made  for  home.  Wife  enjoyed  the  outing  and  often  spoke  about  it  in  after 
years. 

Not  being  able  to  finish  our  house,  we  moved  down  in  the  cellar.  It  was 
laid  up  with  well-dressed  stone  and  was  fairly  well  ventilated,  having  two  good 
windows.  We  used  it  for  three  succeeding  winters,  and  I know  that  it  beat  a 
dugout  blind.  There  were  a great  many  of  them  here  in  the  early  days,  and 
people  who  occupied  them  became  well  off.  Some  who  came  with  a small 
fortune  made  an  entire  failure  and  died  poor.  So  you  see  there  is  more  in 
the  man  than  there  is  in  the  land. 

The  planting  of  trees  and  hedges  seemed  to  be  the  general  order  of  the 
day,  as  there  were  no  trees  in  sight.  The  country  looked  very  bleak.  We 
broke  a strip  a rod  or  more  wide  all  around  our  homesteads  for  a fire  guard. 
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Some  planted  trees  and  Osage  hedge  all  around  their  places,  and  groves  about 
their  building  sites.  I planted  my  first  trees  the  spring  of  1872.  They  con- 
sisted of  ash,  hackberry,  elm,  cottonwood  and  some  peach  trees  that  I brought 

from  Nemaha  county.  They  all  did  fine.  It  was  not  many  years  until  one 

could  see  groves  and  rows  of  trees  in  every  direction.  Many  took  pride  in 
planting  out  fruit  trees,  and  there  were  many  fine  orchards  in  the  township, 
and  now  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1926,  there  is  not  a one  that  amounts  to 
anything.  I at  one  time  had  twenty  acres  of  good  bearing  orchard  and  always 
found  a market  for  the  fruit,  but  now  there  are  not  a dozen  good  bearing 
trees  left  on  the  place. 

There  were  not  a great  many  nut-bearing  trees  planted.  I traded  some 
wheat  for  walnuts  in  the  fall  of  1874.  Planted  some  of  them  the  spring  of 
1875.  Many  of  them  are  large  trees.  I cut  some  of  them  and  had  the  logs 
sawed  into  lumber  and  furniture  made  out  of  it.  I have  one  tree  I must 
mention  yet.  That  is  a pecan  tree.  I planted  the  nuts  in  1888.  A good 

many  of  them  came  up  but  only  one  survived.  It  is  two  feet  through  at  the 

base  and  thirty-five  feet  high  and  bears  nuts  every  year,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  this  far  northwest  in  Kansas. 

I think  there  was  a mistake  made  when  the  law  was  passed  compelling  all 
hedges  to  be  cut,  and  all  hedges  and  trees  to  be  cut  back  from  the  corners 
at  least  two  hundred  feet.  What  this  country  needs  is  more  windbreaks— not 
less.  I hope  this  digression  will  be  pardoned.  I love  all  growing  things.  When 
my  girl,  Miss  Alice  Comstock,  came  out  she  brought  a lot  of  bulbs,  roses  and 
other  shrubs,  and  soon  had  a fine  lot  of  flowers. 

I will  now  go  back  to  the  fall  of  1873,  where  I left  off.  We  fixed  up  the 

room  overhead  so  we  could  use  it  for  a bedchamber  when  it  was  not  too 

cool.  We  gathered  our  corn  and  got  everything  tucked  up  for  winter.  I 
bought  the  timber  off  of  a piece  of  land  on  White  Rock  creek,  six  miles  away. 
There  was  some  good  saw  timber  and  lots  of  poles  and  it  took  me  most  of 
the  winter  to  take  care  of  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  I fenced  in  thirteen  acres,  for  pasture,  with  sod  ditch 
posts,  poles  and  smooth  wire.  We  had  no  barbed  wire  at  that  time.  We 
sowed  quite  a lot  of  spring  wheat  and  oats.  An  old  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Turnby  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  put  in  a piece  of  wheat  on  his 

place  three  miles  away.  He  offered  to  furnish  the  seed,  cut  the  grain,  board 

the  hands  and  pay  half  the  threshing  bill. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  May,  1874,  our  first  child,  a son,  was  born.  Mother 
and  child  did  fine.  The  summer  of  1874  was  rather  dry,  but  we  had  a fairly 
good  small  grain  crop.  This  year  we  had  it  cut  with  a machine,  changed  with 
neighbors  in  binding,  and  while  doing  so  for  John  Gritten,  whose  homestead 
was  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  3,  township  2,  range  5 west,  I ran  across 
the  site  of  Pike’s  Pawnee  village,  where  he  took  down  the  Spanish  flag  and 
Old  glory  was  raised  instead  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  September,  1806. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  village  was  on  the  Gritten  homestead,  the  rest  north 
of  the  half  section  line,  where  the  monument  now  stands. 

Shortly  after  harvest  we  heard  rumors  of  a grasshopper  invasion.  Strike  us 
it  did — good  and  plenty.  The  day  before  they  arrived  in  our  neighborhood 
I was  down  at  the  city  of  White  Rock  to  do  some  trading  and  there  was  a 
man  there  from  up  creek  over  in  Jewell  county.  He  said  that  the  hoppers 
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were  just  cleaning  the  country  of  every  green  thing,  and  so  many  of  them 
gathered  on  the  cornstalks  that  they  were  breaking  them  down,  and  he  could 
shovel  up  a peck  at  a scoop  between  rows.  He  seemed  to  be  badly  discouraged. 
There  was  a runner  in  the  store  at  the  time.  He  said,  “I  believe  that  I will 
drive  up  and  see  them  work.”  The  fellow  faced  him  and  said,  “You  damn 
fool;  you  needn’t  go  up  there  to  see  them  work.  They  will  be  down  here 
soon  enough  for  that.”  The  next  day,  August  18,  we  were  threshing  at  the 
Turnby  place,  and  about  10  a.  m.  the  vanguard  showed  up  and  in  a very  short 
time  the  air  was  full  of  them.  They  began  to  drop  down  and  went  to  work. 
They  damaged  grain  in  the  shock  soon  by  shelling  it  out.  Old  Mr.  Turnby 
stood  leaning  on  his  fork  looking  at  them  and  finally  blurted  out,  “Wer  in  ’ell 
did  they  hall  come  from?”  He  was  English.  Corn  was  completely  ruined,  all 
garden  truck  consumed.  We  had  some  good  sweet  corn  and  I cut  it  and 
hauled  it,  covered  with  hay,  and  saved  some  of  it.  We  had  a fine  patch  of 
onions.  Wife  told  me  I had  best  go  and  pull  them.  When  I got  to  the  patch 
there  was  nothing  left  but  little  round  holes  where  the  onions  had  been.  They 
invaded  the  house  and  ate  holes  in  the  window  curtains.  They  stayed  late  and 
laid  eggs  in  all  sheltered  places.  Millions  hatched  out  in  the  spring. 

The  winter  of  1874-75  I taught  school  just  five  miles  north  of  my  place. 
A Mr.  Waffle,  living  near  the  school,  was  desirous  of  going  to  Belleville  to 
have  his  two  nearly  grown  girls  in  high  school.  He  left  some  of  his  stuff  for 
me  to  look  after,  so  we  moved  in  the  house  and  took  my  stuff  over  there.  I 
had  to  make  a good  many  trips  back  and  forth  during  the  winter  for  feed  and 
I moved  back  in  March. 

There  was  quite  a lot  of  grasshopper  aid  during  the  winter  and  spring.  My 
old  dugout  mate,  Joseph  Smith,  being  township  trustee,  had  the  handling  of 
this  aid.  He  being  a Quaker  by  birth,  if  not  by  practice  in  all  their  ways, 
was  a trustworthy  man.  He  sent  back  to  his  old  home  in  Massachusetts  for 
any  old  discarded  clothing  they  could  spare.  Box  after  box  came,  full  to  the 
brim.  He  got  me  to  help  him  with  the  stuff,  and  such  an  assortment  of  stuff 
mortal  man  never  saw  before.  The  dresses  were  of  an  antediluvian  pattern, 
swallow-tailed  coats,  flap  pants,  low-cut  vests,  Quaker  hats,  bonnets  and  shoes 
a plenty,  all  made  of  splendid  material.  Some  needed  provisions  worse  than 
they  did  clothes,  so  a part  of  the  clothes  were  sold  at  auction  and  provisions 
bought  with  the  proceeds.  There  was  but  little  real  suffering  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

Providentially,  I often  think,  we  had  a late  freeze,  and  the  young  hoppers 
were  all  frozen.  I had  some  rye  sown  in  a sheltered  place  and  they  were 
there  by  the  thousands.  After  the  freeze  one  could  pick  up  a pint  in  a single 
bunch.  A day  or  so  after  the  freeze  I went  to  Scandia  on  some  business.  I 
met  John  Haws  and  we  talked  “grasshopper.”  I told  him  that  I thought  the 
freeze  was  a Godsend.  “You  are  right,  sir,”  he  said,  “and  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  the  freeze,  there  would  not  have  been  a God-damn  green  thing  left  on  the 
Republican  valley.”  The  old  gentleman  may  have  been  right. 

The  season  of  1875  was  a splendid  one.  All  crops  were  good.  I had  some 
peaches.  I planted  my  first  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees.  My  friend  Smith 
built  him  a fine  cellar  during  the  summer,  covered  it  with  dirt  and  plastered  it. 
He  had  good  window  ventilation,  but  he  put  his  stairs  so  straight  up  and  down 
that  they  were  dangerous  to  descend. 
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There  was  an  old  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Hezekiah  M.  Coffee,  a black- 
smith by  trade  and  very  proficient  and  voluminous  in  the  use  of  profane 
language.  If  anyone  was  caught  swearing  we  told  them  to  dry  up  as  we  had 
a man  in  the  township  that  was  doing  it  for  us  that  knew  how.  Coffee  and 
Smith  were  acquainted  back  in  Missouri  before  they  came  to  Kansas.  In  the 
fall  of  1875  Coffee’s  wife,  daughter  and  son-in-law  made  a visit  back  to  Mis- 
souri. Hez,  as  we  all  called  him,  stayed  part  of  the  time  with  Smith.  He  had 
another  son-in-law  living  near  his  place  who  looked  after  things  when  he 
was  away.  There  had  been  quite  a rain  and  a freeze  and  then  a shift  of  snow. 
While  the  old  gentleman  was  making  a trip  over  to  his  place,  that  was  only 
two  miles  away,  he  stepped  on  some  snow-covered  ice  and  his  feet  flew  out 
from  under  him.  He  fell  on  his  back  and  shoulders  with  such  force  that  he 
threw  one  of  his  shoulders  out  of  joint.  He  stayed  with  Smith  for  better 
than  a month  until  he  entirely  recuperated. 

While  staying  there,  Smith  stepped  upstairs  one  evening  to  get  some  wood. 
A couple  of  men  with  teams  drove  in  the  yard  and  wanted  to  know  if  he 
could  keep  them  over  night.  He  told  them  if  they  could  put  with  his  accom- 
modations he  could  do  so.  One  of  the  men  had  a very  fractious  pair  of  mules 
and  said  he  would  like  to  get  stable  room  for  them  as  they  were  hard  to 
catch  if  they  got  loose.  While  getting  them  tied  in  the  stable  one  of  them 
stepped  on  his  foot  and  he  used  language  that  was  hardly  fit  for  a regular 
army  mule  driver.  On  the  way  back  to  the  domicile  Smith  stepped  up  to 
the  fellow  and  said,  “I  have  an  old  minister  stopping  with  me  this  winter,  and 
such  language  as  you  were  using  at  that  mule  would  be  very  offensive  to 
him,  so  please  refrain  while  in  his  presence.”  When  they  got  near  the  door 
Smith  told  them  to  just  step  down  on  the  inside  and  he  would  bring  down  a 
load  of  wood.  They  started  down,  but  one  of  them  made  a blunder  and 
pitched  down  through  the  door  head  first  into  the  cellar.  It  was  dark  in  the 
cellar  by  this  time.  Smith  heard  the  racket  and  got  down  just  as  soon  as 
possible.  Hez  thought  that  it  was  Smith  that  had  blundered  in,  and  he  was 
using  very  strong  language  about  a man  who  would  build  such  a pair  of 
stairs  and  it  served  him  right  to  get  such  a fall.  As  soon  as  he  got  in  he 
struck  a light.  Hez  was  lying  on  his  sound  side,  propped  up  in  bed,  and 
justified  fully  his  reputation.  The  two  men  were  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  with  their  mouths  open,  with  a look  of  awe  and  consternation 
depicted  on  their  faces  as  though  they  had  struck  the  bottomless  pit  of  the 
infernal  regions. 

After  supper  one  of  them  proposed  to  go  look  after  their  teams  and  bring 
down  their  bedding.  Smith  went  out  with  them.  As  they  stepped  outside  the 
mule  man  stepped  up  to  him  and  said,  “Mister,  will  you  please  inform  me 
what  denomination  that  old  gentleman  belongs  to?”  Smith  said,  “I  believe 
he  claims  to  be  an  Episcopalian.” 

At  this  time  we  had  to  haul  all  our  grain  and  hogs  to  the  nearest  railroad 
point,  usually  Belvidere,  on  the  St.  Joe  & Denver  Railroad,  at  that  time  fifty 
miles  away,  and  ford  the  Republican  river.  Two  or  more  would  go  at  a time 
and  we  would  double  teams  on  crossing  the  river. 

Comrade  Henry  Hoffman,  who  now  lives  here  in  town  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven,  and  I did  a lot  of  hauling  together.  He  had  a splendid  pair  of  geldings 
and  my  mares  were  equally  as  good.  We  always  put  mine  in  the  lead,  with 
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me  astride  the  near  animal.  We  never  had  any  trouble  crossing.  It  took  us 
three  days  to  make  the  trip.  Wheat  was  45  cents  to  50  cents;  hogs  $3  per 
hundred,  with  good  and  plenty  of  shrinkage. 

The  first  school  held  in  the  neighborhood  was  held  in  the  Smith  cellar.  I 
was  elected  constable  at  the  fall  election.  We  organized  a school  district  and 
I was  made  treasurer.  We  soon  made  preparations  to  build.  In  the  meantime 
another  son  came  to  make  his  home  with  us. 

The  winter  of  1875-76  passed  off  nicely  and  there  were  no  storms  worth 
noting.  Had  a fine  spring,  a productive  summer,  and  times  were  good  for  a 
new  country.  My  cattle  had  increased  until  I had  to  put  some  of  them  in  a 
near-by  herd  at  one  dollar  per  season,  and  I kept  this  up  for  several  years. 

A brother  from  Minnesota  came  to  visit  me  in  the  fall.  He  stayed  all 
winter  and  helped  me  gather  my  corn.  I had  quite  a lot  of  old  corn  left  over, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  what  my  object  was  in  keeping  it  over.  I told  him 
that  I had  been  caught  without  corn  the  grasshopper  year,  and  thought  best 
to  keep  some  on  hand.  I never  sold  but  very  little  while  on  the  farm,  but 
bought  a great  many  bushels.  I made  it  a practice  never  to  sell  any  immature 
or  unfat  stuff.  I butchered  some  and  sold  to  butchers.  Afterward  I sold 
others  to  shippers. 

Just  after  New  Year’s,  1877,  I concluded  to  make  an  addition  to  our  little 
house.  I had  a good  load  of  fat  hogs  ready  for  the  market.  We  had  to  have 
lumber  and  other  material  for  the  addition,  so  we  loaded  up  the  hogs.  I 
got  aboard  and  set  sail.  The  river  was  running  full  of  ice.  I had  to  go  by 
the  way  of  Scandia,  as  they  had  a toll  bridge  across  the  river  there.  It  in- 
creased the  distance  going  and  coming  about  fifteen  miles.  The  weather  was 
pretty  severe,  but  I made  the  trip  in  good  shape  and  got  home  with  a big  load 
of  stuff.  With  it  and  some  native  lumber  we  did  a fair  piece  of  work. 

My  brother  left  early  in  the  spring  for  Minnesota.  My  friend  Smith  got  a 
letter  from  an  aunt  of  his  back  in  Massachusetts.  She  said  that  she  was 

getting  old  and  wanted  him  to  come  back  and  take  charge  of  her  affairs.  He 

appeared  to  be  her  only  heir.  He  got  things  in  shape  and  left  in  the  fall.  He 
inherited  $150,000.  He  had  240  acres  of  land  and  other  stuff  he  left  in  my 
hands  to  look  after.  I finally  bought  his  homestead  and  still  own  it.  He  has 
long  since  passed  away. 

The  summer  of  1877  we  had  splendid  crops  of  everything,  but  we  had  our 
croakers  as  we  have  to-day.  And  I never  knew  one,  then  or  now,  that 

amounted  to  anything.  In  the  fall  of  1877  I was  elected  township  trustee 

and  served  in  that  capacity  for  a good  many  years. 

White  Rock  city  at  this  time  was  claimed  to  be  the  most  prosperous  town 
in  Republic  county.  It  had  two  good  hotels,  three  general  merchandise 
stores,  one  drug  store,  one  hardware  store,  two  blacksmith  shops,  one  millinery 
store  and  one  harness  shop.  It  had  a good  union  church,  one  parsonage,  and 
a good  schoolhouse.  Adjoining  the  town  site  on  the  north  there  was  located 
a grist  and  sawmill  that  was  doing  a flourishing  business  at  this  time.  It  was 
partly  water  and  steam  that  furnished  the  motive  power. 

A great  many  cattle  were  being  fed  near  the  town  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Henry  Laird,  formerly  of  Crete,  Neb.,  was  the  most  extensive  feeder 
in  the  community.  He  also  bought  and  shipped  cattle  and  hogs.  Some  cattle 
were  let  out  by  him  to  be  fed,  the  cattle  to  be  weighed  when  the  party  took 
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them  to  feed,  and  weighed  back  to  him  when  the  time  they  were  to  be  fed 
expired.  I took  ten  head  and  was  to  get  five  cents  per  pound  for  all  I put  on. 
I averaged  500  pounds  per  steer.  Corn  at  that  time  was  worth  only  twelve 
cents  per  bushel.  I fed  some  of  my  own  out  with  them  and  I had  a fine  bunch 
of  hogs  to  feed  with  them.  This  was  my  first  feeding  and  I kept  it  up  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  I sometimes  fed  a hundred  or  more,  but  usually  a 
carload  or  two,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  hogs,  cattle  and  hogs  mostly 
of  my  own  raising.  I gradually  drifted  into  a herd  of  shorthorn  cattle  and 
kept  the  herd  up  to  sixty-four  years. 

The  spring,  summer  and  fall  of  1878  were  fine  and  everything  seemed  to  be 
on  the  move.  The  Central  Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  got  to 
Concordia  and  was  grading  up  the  river  valley  toward  Scandia  only  nine 
miles  away.  All  of  our  hauling  during  the  summer  and  fall  was  done  to  Con- 
cordia. Scandia  was  first  reached  by  trains  December  24,  1878. 

There  were  several  efforts  made  to  get  a railroad  into  White  Rock,  but 
they  all  failed.  Two  surveys  were  made,  but  the  location  of  the  town  was 
against  it.  Being  surrounded  by  bluffs,  neither  of  the  surveys  ran  within  a 
mile  of  the  town  site.  The  railroads  soon  entirely  surrounded  the  town,  and 
she  threw  up  the  sponge.  Now  the  townsite  is  a farm  with  but  one  house  on  it. 

This  I can  say  to  the  credit  of  Old  White  Rock.  It  was  strictly  a tem- 
perance town,  and  so  was  the  country  surrounding  it.  They  never  allowed  a 
saloon  in  the  town.  Two  parties  tried  at  one  time,  but  they  were  soon 
gathered  in.  One  of  them  languished  awhile  in  St.  Joe.  The  other  one, 
being  under  age,  a petition  in  his  behalf  was  circulated  and  he  went  free. 

When  the  railroads  began  to  build  through  the  country  Old  White  Rock 
was  doomed,  the  Burlington,  Missouri  River  Railroad  being  nine  miles  to  the 
north,  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  six  miles  to  the  east,  the  Rock  Island 
eight  miles  to  the  south,  and  the  Santa  Fe  three  miles  west. 

The  people  of  the  town  moved  to  the  near-by  railroad  stations,  and  their 
buildings  also.  The  Happy-Home  hotel  was  moved  to  Courtland  and  is 
owned  by  ex-Mayor  Paul  Smith,  but  the  business  is  a little  slack  these  times. 

Some  noted  men  lived  in  old  White  Rock  at  one  time — D.  L.  Bradley,  who 
became  lieutenant  governor  of  Idaho;  S.  G.  Stover,  state  treasurer  of  Kansas; 
W.  H.  Leigh,  representative;  and  Peter  McCuchin,  a lawyer,  a genuine  Scot, 
with  a very  pronounced  brogue.  We  had  more  lawsuits  in  those  days  than  we 
have  now  and  some  very  comical  things  took  place  during  some  of  these 
trials.  I remember  at  one  of  these  trials,  “Me”  was  on  the  floor  making  his 
plea  for  the  defendant.  The  room  was  small  and  it  was  packed  to  its  limit, 
only  a small  space  being  left  in  the  center.  He  was  rolling  out  his  rrr’s  in 
fine  style  when  a big  black  dog  sprang  in  the  arena  with  a coal  shovel  tied 
to  his  tail.  He  swirled  around  “Me”  in  fine  style.  Someone  yelled,  “Open  the 
door.”  After  the  dog  got  out  and  left,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  Geo.  B.  Smith, 
a brother-in-law  of  mine,  said,  “Mr.  Constable,  please  ascertain  who  tied 
that  shovel  to  that  dog’s  tail  and  bring  him  before  your  honor.”  The  con- 
stable failed  to  find  his  man.  ‘ . 

Along  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighties  I was  a justice  of  the  peace,  and 
there  was  a case  brought  before  me  by  change  of  venue.  The  money  put  up 
by  the  plaintiff  was  not  sufficient  to  continue  the  case  and  I demanded  a good 
and  sufficient  bond  or  more  money.  Our  old  friend  Peter  McCuchin  was  the 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  and  A.  D.  Wilson  was  attorney  for  the  defendant. 
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After  a prolonged  parley,  I dismissed  the  case  at  the  cost  of  the  plaintiff.  It 
was  in  corn-planting  time  and  they  demanded  a jury.  The  case  was  not 
settled  and  the  attorneys  were  to  meet  at  my  home  on  a certain  day  and 
straighten  the  matter  up.  On  the  day  set  Wilson  (who  lived  at  Scandia) 
showed  up  at  the  appointed  time.  McCuchin  failed  to  show  up.  After  waiting 
for  some  time,  Wilson  wanted  me  to  take  him  to  Scandia.  (McCuchin  at  this 
time  lived  in  Belleville.)  About  half  way  to  Scandia  we  saw  a man  coming 
toward  us  (on  the  open  prairie)  horseback.  He  was  rearing  up  and  down  with 
his  horse  on  a good  swift  trot.  He  passed  us  without  slackening  his  pace. 
We  yelled  at  him.  He  took  a chasse  around  us  and  finally  came  to  a halt. 
He  was  about  two  sheets  in  the  wind  and  the  other  one  fluttering.  We  got 
him  off  his  horse  and  found  that  a bottle  of  stuff  he  had  in  his  hip  pocket 
was  broken  and  its  contents  was  in  one  of  his  boots.  The  glass  had  cut  him 
some  about  the  hips,  and  I think  that  had  something  to  do  with  his  lively 
springing  up  and  down.  We  got  the  stuff  out  of  his  boot  and  fixed  him  up.  I 
opened  court  and  we  proceeded  to  adjust  the  case  in  hand.  A.  D.  Wilson 
spoke  of  this  case  years  afterward  as  being  the  only  one  he  ever  heard  of  being 
tried  and  judgment  rendered  on  the  open  prairie. 

There  was  a G.  A.  R.  post  organized  at  Old  White  Rock  in  1884,  but  it  did 
not  last  long.  E.  D.  Baker  was  commander.  I joined  the  first  post  organized 
in  the  county,  John  Brown  Post,  No.  44,  Belleville,  Kan.,  mustered  in  March 
25,  1882.  Transferred  to  Courtland  post,  1889.  I am  still  a member  of  said 
post.  There  are  only  four  of  us  left,  but  we  will  hold  our  charter  as  long  as 
two  remain.  The  W.  R.  C.  are  in  fine  condition  and  have  been  a great  help 
to  us.  God  bless  the  women. 

There  is  another  very  important  affair  that  the  old  town  and  the  vicinity 
should  receive  everlasting  credit  for,  and  that  is  the  organization  of  the 
Old  Settlers’  Reunion  Association  of  White  Rock  and  vicinity.  We  held  what 
we  called  old  settlers’  picnics  in  a very  early  day,  and  we  finally  concluded  to 
make  it  a permanent  organization.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  King 
schoolhouse,  in  Jackson  township,  Jewell  county,  on  the  second  day  of 
September,  1889.  H.  K.  Peckham  was  made  president  and  A.  Walker  Vale, 
secretary.  After  selecting  a committee  on  permanent  organization  they  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Babcock’s  Grove,  near  the  town  of  White  Rock,  October 
10,  1889. 

We  had  a very  fine  meeting  on  October  10,  1889,  and  your  humble  servant 
made  the  welcome  address.  Our  meetings  were  held  in  this  grove  for  a great 
many  years,  but  the  grove  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  our  increased  gatherings. 
So  at  our  annual  meeting  in  Babcock’s  grove  August  29,  1901,  I made  a motion 
that  we  try  and  enlarge  our  place  of  meeting  or  procure  other  grounds.  I 
I was  put  at  the  head  of  that  committee.  I knew  of  a fine  grove  just  one 
mile  west  of  our  present  location.  A.  B.  Ogle  and  James  Cleland  were  the 
other  two  members.  We  were  to  see  Mr.  Babcock  and  talk  the  matter  over 
with  him.  We  did  so,  but  got  no  satisfaction  out  of  him.  I had  my  team  and 
a light  rig  and  I proposed  to  drive  up  the  creek  just  a mile  and  take  a look  at 
a grove  up  there.  We  drove  up  and  into  the  grove.  Ogle  got  out  and  waded 
around  through  the  brush.  Finally  he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  “This  is  a fine 
grove.  No  wonder  you  wanted  to  get  us  up  here  to  look  it  over.”  The  land 
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belonged  to  S.  R.  Morlan,  uncle  of  the  present  president  of  the  association. 
Before  the  day  was  over  we  bought  ten  acres  for  two  hundred  dollars. 

Our  meeting  for  1902  was  held  on  our  park.  While  I was  president  we 
procured  the  city  hall  of  Old  White  Rock  and  had  it  moved  on  the  park. 
We  also  have  a pavilion  40  x 80  feet  that  was  erected  in  1925.  There  is  a union 
camp  meeting  held  on  the  grounds  each  year.  We  allow  no  dancing  or  games 
of  chance  on  the  grounds,  and  our  speakers  are  not  allowed  to  talk  party 
politics  or  creed.  Our  grove  consists  mostly  of  oak  and  elm.  There  is  a fine 
ball  ground  in  front  of  the  grove,  and  in  less  than  a half  mile  south  are  the 
White  Rock  bluffs  that  rise  two  hundred  feet  above  the  valley.  We  have  had 
a great  number  of  noted  speakers,  consisting  of  governors  and  congressmen. 

Since  the  auto  came  into  use  our  annual  meetings  have  greatly  increased 
in  numbers.  They  have  been  estimated  at  10,000.  Our  annual  meetings  are 
always  held  on  the  last  Thursday  in  August.  This  park  is  located  on  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  13,  township  2,  range 
6 west. 

It  was  a glorious  and  welcome  sound  when  we  heard  the  engines’  long- 
drawn-out  whistle  at  Scandia,  only  eight  miles  away.  It  meant  no  more  four 
days’  trips  to  the  railroad  and  return.  Our  cattle  we  could  drive  down  in  a 
few  hours,  haul  our  hogs  and  grain  to  market  and  back  home  the  same  day. 
We  early  settlers  welcomed  the  “iron  horse”  with  open  arms. 

I delivered  a good  many  hogs  and  some  wheat  at  Scandia  during  the  winter 
of  1878-79,  and  some  cattle  in  May,  1879. 

I received  my  final  homestead  certificate  in  March,  1879,  so  I really  think 
that  ended  my  homestead  days.  The  following  is  a copy  of  it : 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greetings: 

Homestead  Certificate  No.  6987 ; application  2032. 

Whereas,  There  has  been  deposited  in  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  United  States  a 
certificate  of  the  register  of  the  land  office  at  Concordia,  Kan.,  whereby  it  appears  that  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  congress,  approved  the  20th  day  of  May,  1862,  to  secure  homesteads  to 
actual  settlers  on  the  public  domain,  and  the  acts  supplemental  thereto,  the  claim  of  E.  D. 
Haney  has  been  established  and  duly  consummated  in  conformity  to  law,  for  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  twenty-one,  in  township  two,  south  of  range  five  west,  in  the  district  of 
lands  subject  to  sale  at  Concordia,  Kan.,  containing  one  hundred  and,  sixty  acres,  according 
to  the  official  plat  of  the  survey  of  the  said  land,  returned  to  the  General  Land  Office  by  the 
surveyor  general. 

Now  know  ye.  That  there  is  therefore  granted  by  the  United  States  unto  the  said  E.  D. 
Haney  the  tract  of  land  above  described,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  tract  of  land,  with 
the  appurtenances  thereof  unto  the  said  E.  D.  Haney,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  be 
hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Wafehington  the  first  day  of  March  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  the  one  hundred  and  third. 

By  the  President : R.  B.  Hayes. 

By  W.  H.  Crook,  Secretary. 

S.  W.  Clark,  Recorder  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Recorded,  vol.  14,  page  398. 

There  was  another  very  bitter  experience  many  of  us  endured  during  those 
early  days,  and  that  was  indorsing  other  people’s  notes.  I was  called  on  to 
clerk  at  a great  many  sales,  and  I might  have  been  a little  too  tender-hearted 
(as  our  late  executive).  I indorsed  a good  many  notes,  and  I was  made  some 
trouble  and  loss.  I made  up  my  mind  that  I would  not  go  on  a note  unless  the 
party  gave  me  a chattel  mortgage  on  sufficient  stuff  to  make  me  safe. 
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During  the  fall  of  1886  a neighbor  concluded  to  have  a sale  and  insisted  on 
me  clerking  his  sale.  I told  him  that  I was  very  busy  and  would  rather  not, 
but  he  insisted  and  I clerked  the  sale.  One  of  our  earliest  settlers  who  home- 
steaded on  White  Rock  creek  in  1866,  driven  out  by  the  Indians  several  times, 
wounded  in  the  back  by  one  of  them,  was  financially  in  good  shape,  but  he 
could  not  read  or  write.  His  wife  died  and  he  soon  married  again.  He  told 
me  that  his  first  wife  held  him  back  and  kept  him  from  branching  out.  I had 
been  township  assessor  and  knew  his  financial  standing.  He  had  320  acres  of 
good  creek-bottom  land,  some  of  it  very  heavily  timbered,  a fine  lot  of 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  and  was  farming  on  a large  scale  for  those  days.  He 
was  not  in  debt  a cent.  He  began  to  plunge,  and  at  this  sale  he  bought  most 
of  the  live  stock. 

When  added  up  his  bill  amounted  to  $777.  I made  out  his  note  and  handed 
it  to  him.  He  asked  me  to  sign  it  and  I refused.  He  could  not  get  anybody 
else,  so  he  and  the  man  who  had  the  sale  came  to  me,  and  I finally  told  him 
if  he  would  give  me  a chattel  mortgage  on  a bunch  of  cattle  (that  I knew  were 
clear)  I would  sign  with  him.  So  after  bickering  with  him  for  several  days 
we  finally  got  the  matter  in  proper  shape.  He  gave  me  a chattel  mortgage  on 
fifty-two  head  of  cattle  (mostly  cows).  When  the  note  was  about  to  become 
due  I notified  the  parties  holding  it  not  to  give  him  any  more  time.  The 
following  winter,  1887,  he  had  a sale,  and  I clerked  it  for  him.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  some  money  sharks.  They  in  the  first 
place  took  a mortgage  on  all  of  his  chattels,  even  his  grindstone,  except  the 
fifty-two  head  of  cattle.  He  told  me  that  he  paid  them  for  doing  his  business 
for  him  and  he  had  put  his  mark  on  a good  many  papers  that  he  did  not  know 
what  they  were  for.  When  it  came  to  a show-down  they  had  a mortgage  on 
all  of  his  real  estate.  I bought  in  most  of  the  fifty-two  head  of  cattle  and  a 
pair  of  horses  and  a windmill.  I got  an  extension  on  the  note  of  one  year. 
After  settling  up  and  relieving  him,  I took  the  cattle  and  other  stuff  home 
and  had  to  procure  some  feed  to  carry  them  through  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
They  were  a bad  lot  to  fight  and  hook.  They  gored  a fine  young  horse  for 
me  and  that  raised  my  ire.  I was  taking  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  at  that  time, 
and  one  man,  Heff,  had  been  prosecuted  for  cruelty  to  animals  (for  dehorning 
cattle).  He  won  out  in  the  suit  and  advertised  dehorning  outfits  with  proper 
instructions  for  sale.  I sent  and  got  an  outfit  and  dehorned  every  horned  ani- 
mal on  the  place.  I fed  them  out  the  coming  fall  and  winter.  I shipped  them 
to  Kansas  City  and  went  down  with  them.  They  were  in  fine  shape — smooth 
and  fat,  and  the  only  dehorned  bunch  in  the  yards  at  that  time.  A great 
many  gathered  around  to  look  at  them.  Now  nearly  all  are  dehorned  and  we 
believe  it  is  humane.  I paid  off  the  note  and  made  up  my  mind  to  quit  such 
business.  This  is  only  one  in  many  such  cases  that  we  had  to  endure  in  the 
early  days. 

It  is  claimed  that  experience  teaches  us  our  most  valuable  lessons,  and  we 
are  all  the  better  after  passing  through  such  ordeals,  but  this  poor  old  fellow, 
S.  M.  Fisher,  lost  out  entirely.  He  went  to  Arkansas  and  died  a very  poor  man. 

I suppose  wife  and  I went  through  all  the  experiences  of  most  of  the  early 
settlers.  In  time  our  farms  were  well  improved,  and  we  had  good  buildings 
and  the  best  of  health.  That  was  above  everything  else.  Splendid  neighbors 
on  every  hand.  We  raised  eleven  children — two  girls  and  nine  boys — all  born 
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on  the  old  homestead.  We  sent  eight  of  them  to  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  Manhattan,  and  one  to  Kansas  Wesleyan,  Salina,  Kan. 

Our  youngest  daughter,  Laura  B.  Haney,  was  born  the  sixteenth  day  of 
April,  1895.  While  our  family  at  this  time  was  quite  large,  we  were  better 
able  to  provide  for  them  than  we  were  for  our  first-born.  I never  used  to- 
bacco, and  none  of  my  boys  used  it  while  at  home.  I did  not  use  harsh  means. 
I never  believed  in  corporal  punishment.  I taught  school  for  a number  of 
terms  and  never  whipped  a pupil,  nor  even  spanked  one  of  my  own  children. 
They  all  married  and  are  doing  fairly  well. 

At  the  general  election  held  in  1908  I was  elected  county  commissioner.  I 
got  all  the  family  together  for  the  last  time  on  the  old  homestead  and  had 
several  group  pictures  taken.  I leased  the  farms  on  the  ranch  plan  to  two  of 
my  boys.  I had  at  that  time  sixty  of  mostly  full-blooded  Shorthorn  cattle, 
and  some  fine  horses,  mules  and  hogs.  They  did  splendidly  for  several  years, 
but  they  concluded  they  could  do  better  by  branching  out  for  themselves,  so 
we  had  a sale  October  14,  1914,  and  cleaned  everything  up. 

In  the  fall  of  1908  I bought  the  place  where  I now  live  and  moved  down 
here  in  March,  1909.  This  little  farm  consists  of  a little  over  eleven  and  one- 
half  acres,  with  good  buildings,  and  one  of  the  finest  cherry  orchards  in  the 
county  and  plenty  of  other  fruit.  It  is  in  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city 
of  Courtland. 

Wife  and  I made  many  trips  to  national  and  state  reunions  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
We  visited  Alberta,  Canada,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania 
and  Colorado.  We  made  one  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  looked  the  country 
over  from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  Lower  California.  We  made  our  last  journey 
together,  to  Pennsylvania,  in  1919.  It  was  in  September.  When  we  got  home 
she  appeared  to  be  very  tired,  and  said  that  she  was  more  than  pleased  to  be 
at  home  once  more.  She  soon  rallied  and  became  her  usual  cheerful  self  again. 
She  was  a very  healthy  woman  and  never  complained  of  our  poverty  (in 
early  days),  the  country,  or  the  people. 

Along  in  April,  1920,  she  became  weak  and  said  she  tired  so  easily.  I had 
our  family  doctor  come  and  see  what  he  could  do  for  her.  He  examined 
her  and  left  some  medicine,  but  it  did  not  do  her  any  good.  He  came  several 
times.  I told  him  he  had  better  call  in  another  doctor  and  hold  a consultation. 
Wife  thought  it  unnecessary.  She  thought  she  would  rally  in  a few  days; 
that  there  was  nothing  particular  ailing  her. 

I called  up  another  doctor.  He  came  and  examined  her  and  pronounced  it 
anemia.  We  took  her  to  the  hospital  and  they  did  all  they  could  for  her  to 
no  avail.  She  passed  away  without  any  perceptible  pain,  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  June,  1920,  in  her  sixty-seventh  year,  and  forty-seven  years,  thirteen  days 
after  our  marriage. 

Wonderful  changes  have  taken  place  since  those  early  days.  Nearly  all 
the  original  settlers  have  passed  to  the  great  beyond.  (But  their  works  do 
follow  them.)  I rode  horseback  over  this  prairie  where  Courtland  now  stands 
in  the  spring  of  1871.  There  was  not  a tree  or  house  in  sight,  only  a bunch  of 
antelope  or  deer  making  the  landscape  very  attractive  to  a solitary  horseman. 

Now  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1927,  we  find  the  view  of  the  landscape  very 
limited  on  account  of  the  numerous  groves  and  hedges  in  every  direction.  The 
farms  and  general  improvements  are  as  good  as  I ever  saw  in  any  country. 
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I have  been  in  forty  states  of  the  Union  and  parts  of  Canada  and  took  a look 
over  in  Old  Mexico,  and  I am  under  the  impression  that  this  strip  of  country, 
comprising  township  1,  township  2,  township  3,  and  township  4,  range  5,  west, 
is  as  good  and  as  well  improved  as  any  country  that  I have  ever  seen. 

We  made  a trip  out  to  the  home  place  the  other  day  with  my  car,  and  my 
grandson,  Donnie  Brownlee,  went  along.  He,  boy  like,  counted  the  red  barns, 
and  during  the  trip  of  six  miles  he  counted  thirty-eight.  A great  number  of 
farms  are  being  rented,  and  you  can  pick  them  out  by  the  dilapidated  con- 
dition of  the  buildings.  There  are  a large  number  of  vacant  farmhouses  in  the 
country.  Some  farmers  have  branched  out  and  can  handle  more  than  the  home 
place,  and  the  land  with  no  buildings  rents  just  the  same  as  the  farm  with 
$5,000  worth  of  buildings  on  it. 

Two  of  the  best  railroads  in  the  state  intersect  here  at  Courtland — the  Rock 
Island,  east  and  west,  and  the  Santa  Fe,  north  and  south,  giving  us  the  best 
railroad  facilities  of  any  town  in  the  county  of  Republic. 


LAWRENCE  NEWSPAPERS  IN  TERRITORIAL  DAYS. 

By  W.  C.  Simons,1  of  the  Lawrence  Daily  Journal- World. 

THE  first  of  August,  1924,  was  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Lawrence  by  the  first  group  of  pioneers  sent  to  Kansas  by  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Society  of  New  England. 

In  May,  1854,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  became  a law,  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  repealed  and  “self-determination,”  then  known  under  the  name 
of  “squatter  sovereignty,”  succeeded  federal  legislation  as  a mean  of  settling 
the  question  of  slavery. 

On  June  13  the  town  company  of  Leavenworth  was  formed  at  Weston,  Mo., 
to  occupy  a site  about  three  miles  from  the  fort,  and  Leavenworth  became 
the  first  town  in  Kansas.  July  27  another  group  of  Missourians,  while  still 
on  Missouri  soil,  formed  the  town  company  of  Atchison,  which  was  named 
for  the  senator  from  Missouri,  to  whom  the  credit  is  given  of  having  secured 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Lawrence  was  founded  in  August 
and  Topeka  came  into  existence  in  December. 

Lawrence  from  the  start  became  the  center  of  free-state  agitation,  and 
against  her  was  centered  the  hatred  and  bitterness  of  all  friends  of  slavery.  It 
was  here  that  the  idea  of  the  Topeka  convention  was  born  and  nurtured,  it 
was  here  that  the  fires  of  opposition  to  the  fraudulent  state  government  burned 
most  fiercely,  and  it  was  here  that  influences  were  set  to  work  which  resulted 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Journal-World  was  born.  It  is  common  for 
several  children  to  be  born  of  the  same  parents,  but  the  Journal-World  of  to- 
day is  the  single  child  of  many  parents,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  present  to  you 
to-night  in  a more  or  less  rambling  manner  something  of  the  papers  that  have 
been  established  in  Lawrence  and  of  the  men  who  founded  them.  Quite 
naturally  many  other  men  will  drift  in  and  out  of  the  story  as  it  moves  along. 
While  I have  given  some  little  time  to  reading  the  history  of  those  early 
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days  in  Kansas,  the  more  I read  the  greater  I find  the  sources  of  information 
and  the  consequent  great  difficulty  to  properly  cover  the  matter  in  a brief 
paper.  The  lapse  of  seventy  years  makes  it  apparent  that  instead  of  there 
having  been  but  two  sides — proslavery  and  antislavery,  or,  as  many  would 
have  us  believe,  patriots  and  border  ruffians — there  were  at  least-  three  out- 
standing factors.  The  southern,  or  slave  influences,  generally  designated  at 
the  time  by  the  terms  Missourians,  or  border  ruffians;  the  New  England  Emi- 
grant Aid  contingent;  and  the  other  antislavery  forces. 

These  differences,  apparent  from  the  start,  but  at  times  submerged  by  com- 
mon peril,  grew  into  bitter  hatreds  as  the  years  passed. 

In  chapter  IV  of  “The  Kansas  Conflict,”  the  late  Gov.  Chas.  Robinson,  after 
outlining  the  agitation  in  Massachusetts  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1854, 
speaks  of  Eli  Thayer  in  the  following  glowing  terms: 

“But,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  excitement  and  confusion,  a ray  of  hope  ap- 
peared. One  man  had  the  temerity  to  prophesy  that  what  was  intended  for 
evil  should  result  in  good;  that  the  legislation  which  was  intended  to  extend 
slavery  indefinitely  should  be  used  to  abolish  that  institution  absolutely.  He 
began  to  preach  his  new  gospel,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him.  At  first 
all  seemed  incredulous.  Who  was  this  man  that  hoped  to  stem  the  tide  of 
slavery,  to  change  the  current  of  events,  and  to  abolish  that  great  iniquity  by 
the  very  machinery  that  had  been  invented  to  make  it  perpetual  and  universal. 
The  president  of  the  first  squatters’  association  in  California  was  now  returned 
to  Massachusetts.  He  had  traversed  the  goodly  land  about  to  be  blighted,  and 
earnestly  hoped  that  it  might  be  saved  to  freedom.  He  had  talked  and  written 
about  its  good  qualities,  and  was  watching  eagerly  for  information  about  this 
daring  man — this  David  who  seemed  ready  to  challenge  single-handed  the 
Goliath  of  slavery.  At  length,  to  satisfy  himself  fully,  to  see  of  what  mate- 
rial this  man  was  made,  whether  he  was  a mere  agitator,  or  a man  who  had 
convictions  for  which  he  would  risk  his  life  if  necessary,  the  squatter  attended 
one  of  his  Boston  meetings.  Taking  a back  seat,  the  stranger  paid  the  closest 
attention  to  the  proceedings,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  this  was  no 
counterfeit,  but  a true  man  who  would  meet  any  crisis  without  flinching.  Evi- 
dently here  was  a crusader  who  had  thoroughly  digested  his  plan,  and  had 
implicit  confidence  both  in  himself  and  in  his  scheme.  No  man  could  listen 
to  him  without  partaking  of  his  spirit;  neither  could  any  person,  after  listening, 
entertain  any  doubts  of  the  feasibility  of  his  plan,  or  of  his  ability  to  put  it 
in  successful  operation.  This  man,  of  course,  was  Eli  Thayer;  for  there  was 
but  one  such  in  the  nation.” 

Wm.  E.  Connelley,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  in  his 
great  work,  “Kansas  and  Kansans,”  published  in  1916,  takes  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  matter,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following : 

“Generally,  the  North  was  deeply  offended  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  the  South  was  filled  with  joy.  In  the  Northern  states  there 
were  meetings  to  protest  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
in  some  localities  this  resentment  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
exclusion  of  ordinary  affairs.  It  attained  its  greatest  volume  in  New  England. 
It  was  clear  that  the  people  there  would  not  accept  the  repeal  without  serious 
opposition.  The  people  of  the  North  had  followed  closely  every  step  in  the 
process  of  the  enactment  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  By  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  the  great  Northwest  lay  open  to  slavery.  To  prevent  the  South  from 
reaping  the  full  benefit  of  its  victory,  there  was  no  assistance  in  any  appeal 
to  the  lawmaking  body  of  the  land.  It  was  necessary  that  this  appeal  should 
be  made  to  public  sentiment.  An  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  is 
rarely  made  in  vain. 

“There  are  always  and  everywhere  persons  anxious  to  enter  any  contest  as 
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leaders.  By  hasty  and  ill-advised  actions  they  often  bring  matters  to  a de- 
plorable issue.  The  theory  of  organized  emigration  was  not  a new  one. 
America  had  been  peopled  to  some  extent  by  such  emigration.  Many  plans 
to  colonize  various  parts  of  the  world  had  been  discussed  in  the  United  States 
before  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

“At  a meeting  held  in  the  city  hall,  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1854,  more  than  two  months  before  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill, 
Eli  Thayer  proposed  to  fill  up  Kansas  with  free  men — with  men  who  hated 
slavery  and  who  would  drive  the  hideous  thing  from  the  broad  and  beautiful 
plains  where  they  were  going  to  raise  free  homes.  Thayer  was  serving  his  sec- 
ond term  as  representative  from  Worcester  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a visionary  man  given  to  the  evolution  of  fantastic  schemes  by  which 
to  accumulate  money.  He  struck  upon  the  plan  of  connecting  the  antislavery 
sentiment  of  the  North  with  a speculative  enterprise  to  be  carried  out  in 
Kansas.  He  says:  ‘I  pondered  upon  it  by  day  and  dreamed  on  it  by  night. 
By  what  plan  could  this  great  problem  be  solved?  What  force  could  be  ef- 
fectively opposed  to  the  power  which  seemed  to  be  about  to  spread  itself  over 
the  continent?  Suddenly  it  came  upon  me  like  a revelation.  It  was  orga- 
nized and  assisted  emigration.’ 

“Mr.  Thayer  drew  up  a charter  for  the  Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Com- 
pany immediately  after  the  Worcester  meeting.  He  presented  it  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature,  where  it  was  favorably  reported,  and  soon  afterwards 
passed.  It  was  approved  by  the  governor  on  the  26th  day  of  April.  On  the 
4th  of  May,  at  a meeting  in  the  statehouse  at  Boston,  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  a plan  of  operation.  Mr.  Thayer  was  the  first  member  of 
the  committee,  and  another  member  was  Edward  Everett  Hale,  then  and  long 
afterwards  classed  as  a member  of  that  hermaphroditic  aggregation  known  as 
Doughfaces.  The  committee  made  a report  on  the  twelfth  of  May. 

“When  it  came  to  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  it  was  found  that 
any  stockholder  would  be  liable  for  all  the  debts  it  might  contract.  Under 
such  a contingency  the  stock  was  not  in  demand.  It  was  burdened  with  too 
many  possibilities  of  loss  to  investors.  To  correct  this  fundamental  weakness, 
Mr.  Thayer  surrendered  his  Massachusetts  charter.  The  company  was  con- 
tinued as  a private  enterprise,  with  a capital  stock  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  under  the  name  of  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company,  and  un- 
der the  management  of  Mr.  Thayer.” 

Among  the  main  purposes  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company  was  the  estab- 
lishment in  each  colony  of  a newspaper  which  was  to  be  the  organ  of  the  com- 
pany— not  a newspaper  representing  the  sentiments  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. In  his  report,  outlining  the  work,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  the 
operations  of  the  company,  Mr.  Thayer  stated  that  arrangements  should  be 
made  to  transport  20,000  persons  a year  from  Massachusetts.  In  referring  to 
this  Mr.  Connelley  says: 

“If  evidence  were  required,  beyond  the  report  brought  in  by  Mr.  Thayer, 
as  already  set  out,  to  stamp  the  whole  plan  as  absurd,  this  latter  language  of 
Mr.  Thayer  would  answer  that  purpose.  As  an  example  of  how  one  of  the  ex- 
pectations of  Mr.  Thayer  was  realized,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  instead 
of  there  being  one  hundred  thousand  people  from  Massachusetts  in  Kansas,  as 
there  would  have  been  had  his  twenty  thousand  per  annum  materialized,  there 
were  in  Kansas  in  1860  only  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-two  people  from 
Massachusetts.” 

While  this  may  seem  a long  way  around  to  come  to  the  beginning  of  news- 
paper work  in  Lawrence,  it  is  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  that 
which  is  to  follow. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  and  purposes  of  the  New  England  Emigrant 
Aid  Society,  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Brown,  of  Conneautville,  Pa.,  was  hired  by  Mr. 
Thayer  to  take  his  paper  to  Kansas,  there  to  establish  an  organ  for  the  society, 
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rather  than  a newspaper  to  represent  the  community.  Mr.  Brown  is  credited 
by  Connelley  as  having  denied  in  a blustering  manner  and  in  violent  language 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  the  fact  is  well  established,  and  Thayer  later 
admitted  it,  but  stated  that  Brown  had  paid  the  money  back. 

Under  date  of  September  22,  1854,  and  writing  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Thayer  outlines  to  Mr.  Brown  a policy  to  be  followed  in  the  conduct  of  his 
paper,  which,  while  nicely  worded,  is  in  line  with  the  general  demands  upon 
the  editor  of  a controlled  newspaper. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom  was  printed  at  the  Pennsylvania 
office  of  Doctor  Brown,  and  was  dated  Wakarusa,  Kan.,  October  21,  1854.  The 
second  issue  was  printed  at  Lawrence,  January  5,  1855,  and  the  claim  has  since 
been  made  that  it  was  the  first,  paper  published  in  Kansas,  as  the  Tribune  was 
antedated.  Strangely  enough,  no  mention  is  made  in  this  reference  to  the 
Kansas  Free  State,  the  first  issue  of  which  had  been  published  two  days  before. 

The  Herald  of  Freedom  plant  was  destroyed  by  Sheriff  Jones  on  May  21, 
1856,  the  press  broken  up  and  the  type  dumped  into  the  river,  from  the  sandy 
banks  of  which  it  was  later  in  part  recovered.  Jones  was  holding  down  the 
job  as  postmaster  at  Westport,  at  the  same  time  being  sheriff  of  Douglas 
county.  The  press  was  an  historical  one,  having  been  brought  to  the  Shawnee 
Baptist  Mission  by  the  Rev.  Jotham  Meeker  some  time  after  the  founding  of 
the  mission  in  1837. 

From  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meeker  the  press  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ottawa  Mission,  presided  over  by  “Tauy”  Jones,  the  Rev.  John 
T.,  or  Ottawa  Jones,  whose  later  liberality  made  possible  the  founding  of  Ot- 
tawa University  as  a Baptist  institution.  Mr.  Brown  bought  the  press  and 
used  it  in  printing  the  Herald  of  Freedom.  It  was  a Seth  Adams  press,  bear- 
ing twenty  stars,  indicating  that  it  had  been  made  in  1817.  It  was  later  used 
in  printing  papers  at  Prairie  City,  Lecompton,  Cottonwood  Falls,  then  to 
Cowley  county  and  finally  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

One  of  the  presses  wrecked  at  this  time  was  gathered  up  by  Gen.  Hugh 
Cameron,  remained  for  years  in  a rusty  pile  on  his  farm,  Cameron’s  Bluff,  and 
was  finally  given  to  the  State  Historical  Society  at  Topeka,  where  it  is  at 
present. 

The  one  and  only  cannon  owned  by  the  free-state  men  was  taken  by  Sheriff 
Jones,  but  in  August  following  a brave  and  daring  group  of  men  stormed  the 
fort  at  Franklin,  drove  out  the  proslavery  men  and  captured  a small  cannon 
long  known  as  “Old  Sacramento.” 

Plans  were  at  once  made  to  attack  Fort  Titus,  a fortified  cabin  near  Le- 
compton, which  had  been  the  source  of  much  trouble  to  the  free-state  men, 
and  there  the  cannon  could  be  counted  upon  for  much  help,  but  there  was  no 
shot  for  the  gun.  Captain  Bickerton,  one  of  the  older  men,  was  an  expert 
machinist  and  he  whittled  out  of  wood  a pattern  of  a ball  to  fit  the  cannon 
and  used  it  for  a mold  from  which  to  cast  balls.  The  next  thing  was  to  get 
metal  for  the  casting,  and  remembering  that  at  one  time  Brown,  the  editor  of 
the  Herald  of  Freedom,  had  published  that  he  had  several  thousand  pounds  of 
type,  which  if  need  be  could  be  made  into  ammunition  to  use  against  the 
enemy,  he  asked  Mr.  Brown’s  sister,  a Miss  Gleason,  for  the  type.  Brown 
■was  out  of  the  city,  and  the  sister  said  he  had  asked  her  to  guard  the  type, 
but  not  finding  anything  else  which  could  be  used,  Bickerton  again  went  to 
her  and  secured  type  from  which  pne  hundred  balls  were  cast. 
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When  the  gun  trained  against  the  Titus  cabin  was  fired  the  Lawrence  men 
yelled,  “The  Herald  oj  Freedom  is  issued  again.”  Six  or  seven  balls  were  fired 
with  good  effect  and  the  fort  was  broken  up  and  the  men  captured.  The  pris- 
oners taken  were  for  a time  confined  in  the  Herald  oj  Freedom  building,  from 
which,  on  May  21  preceding,  the  Missourians  had  floated  the  blood-red  banner 
of  South  Carolina  disunion. 

The  Herald  oj  Freedom  was  suspended  until  November  1,  1856,  when  it  was 
again  issued  with  complete  new  equipment,  and  continued  publication  until 
1859  or  1860,  when  it  was  discontinued. 

In  the  “Kansas  Newspaper  History,”  by  Richard  Baxter  Taylor,  in  volumes 
1 and  2 of  the  State  Historical  Collections,  appears  a statement  by  T.  D. 
Thacher,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lawrence  Republican  May  28,  1857,  in 
which  he  says:  “When  the  Republican  was  established  the  Herald  oj  Free- 

dom had  7,000  subscribers;  in  1860  the  Herald  oj  Freedom  suspended  for  want 
of  support.” 

The  property,  however,  was  taken  over  by  Josiah  C.  Trask  and  H.  E.  Low- 
man,  who  in  February,  1861,  started  the  Kansas  State  Journal.  Mr.  Trask,  a 
promising  young  man  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  killed  in  Quantrill’s  raid. 
He  and  his  wife,  and  two  other  couples,  were  living  and  boarding  with  Doctor 
Friswold,  as  I am  informed,  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Indiana  streets,  and 
when  the  raiders  said  their  surrender  might  save  the  town,  Mr.  Trask  is  said 
to  have  remarked,  “If  it  will  save  the  town  we  had  better  go  with  them.”  He 
was  the  first  to  leave  the  room  and  the  other  three  followed.  All  were  imme- 
diately shot,  but  one  of  the  number,  Mr.  Baker,  recovered. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  Mr.  Lowman  sold  the  paper  to  S.  C.  Smith  and  W.  S. 
Rankin.  In  May,  1865,  James  Christian  and  M.  W.  Reynolds  bought  Smith’s 
interest,  the  firm  being  known  as  Christian,  Reynolds  & Co.,  until  the  winter 
of  1866,  when  Reynolds  bought  Christian’s  interest,  and  in  1868  G.  A.  Reynolds 
purchased  Mr.  Rankin’s  interest.  On  March  3,  1868,  the  Kansas  State  Journal 
was  consolidated  with  the  Lawrence  Daily  Republican,  by  T.  D.  Thacher,  and 
the  Ottawa  Home  Journal,  published  by  I.  S.  Kalloch,  and  became  The 
Republican  Daily  Journal  and  the  weekly  Western  Home  Journal  under  the 
firm  name  of  Kalloch,  Thacher  & Reynolds,  a triumvirate  of  great  ability,  in 
some  ways  the  strongest  organization  ever  at  the  head  of  a Kansas  paper. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1869  the  Journal-World  has  what  is  practically  a 
complete  file  of  all  of  the  papers  published  in  Lawrence  since  that  date. 

The  partnership  of  Kalloch,  Thacher  & Reynolds  did  not  last  long,  in 
1871  Mr.  Thacher  buying  out  his  partners. 

In  1874  F.  E.  Stimpson,  as  fine  a Christian  gentleman  as  ever  lived  in  the 
city,  purchased  an  interest  in  the  paper,  and  according  to  the  statement  made 
to  me  some  years  ago,  he  lost  about  $100,000  in  his  venture.  I know  nothing 
about  lhacher,  who  was  doubtless  a worthy  man,  but  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Stimpson’s  loss  I am  reminded  of  a letter  recently  received  by  me  from 
G.  W.  E.  Griffith,  now  ninety-one  years  old,  and  a resident  of  California,  who 
for  many  years  was  a leading  banker  of  Lawrence.  Mr.  Griffith  said  that  at 
one  time  the  county  had  turned  over  to  him  a certain  amount  of  money  to 
be  paid,  as  I remember,  to  the  state  treasurer.  Thacher  upon  finding  it  out 
suggested  to  Griffith  that  he  pay  the  amount  to  the  treasury  in  scrip,  worth  at 
the  time  forty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  keep  the  difference.  Thacher  is  quoted 
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as  saying,  “All  of  the  fellows  are  doing  it,  and  you  might  just  as  well  make  it.” 
Griffith  says  he  declined  to  make  the  profit  suggested. 

In  1876  Mr.  Stimpson  retired  from  the  firm  and  the  Lawrence  Journal 
Company  was  organized,  the  officers  of  which  I have  been  unable  to  learn. 
This  company  had  charge  of  the  paper  until  September,  1882,  when  it  was 
leased  to  W.  M.  Thacher  and  Frank  L.  Webster.  At  this  time  Thacher  and 
Webster  were  very  short  of  cash,  and  the  stock  of  paper  used  in  printing  the 
papers  was  carried  by  the  local  stationer,  J.  S.  Crew,  and  was  purchased  from 
him  day  by  day.  The  weekly  publication  was  continued  under  the  name  of 
the  Western  Home  Journal. 

The  next  year  saw  the  starting  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Herald,  which  the 
year  following  became  the  Kansas  Herald  and  later  the  Herald-Tribune.  The 
following  year  it  again  became  the  Daily  Tribune;  in  1888  absorbed  the  Daily 
Telegram  and  later  in  the  year  became  the  Journal-Tribune,  or  rather  the 
morning  Journal  and  evening  Tribune  under  the  ownership  of  Col..  O.  E. 
Learnard,  who  had  entered  the  newspaper  business  in  1884  through  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Journal. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  William  Allen  White,  Vernon  Kellogg  and 
Billy  Morgan  worked  as  reporters,  while  C.  S.  Finch  became  the  editorial 
writer  for  the  Journal,  and  Col.  H.  M.  Greene  continued  as  editorial  writer 
for  the  Tribune.  John  D.  Parrish,  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Journal-World, 
says  that  Chas.  F.  Scott  was  also  employed  for  a time  by  Colonel  Learnard. 

W.  F.  Chalfant,  who  had  been  the  editor  of  the  Tribune,  had  been  bitter  in 
fighting  Colonel  Learnard,  dwelling  particularly  upon  his  absence  from  the 
battle  of  Wilson  Creek,  and  although  the  absence  of  Colonel  Learnard  could 
not  have  been  avoided  by  him,  nevertheless  the  darts  hurt,  and  that  was  one 
reason  why  Learnard  bought  the  Tribune  to  put  Chalfant  out  of  business. 
The  next  year,  1889,  Chalfant  started  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Record,  and 
with  Colonel  Greene  as  editorial  writer  resumed  his  attacks. 

In  December,  1891,  the  writer,  then  a boy  of  twenty,  and  his  brother,  L.  A. 
Simons,  seventeen,  and  J.  L.  Brady,  twenty-five,  leased  the  Record,  which  by 
this  time  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  J.  B.  Watkins,  who  was  waging  a bitter 
fight  against  the  Lawrence  National  Bank  and  the  Perkins  Bros.,  who  had 
started  the  Western  Farm  Mortgage  Company,  after  having  taken  advantage  of 
knowledge  gained  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Watkins  Land  Mortgage  Com- 
pany. 

The  terms  of  the  lease  were  satisfactory  to  the  lessees,  but  Mr.  Watkins, 
through  his  agents,  made  the  relations  unsatisfactory,  and  on  March  1,  1892, 
the  first  number  of  the  Lawrence  Daily  World  was  published,  followed  in  a 
few  days  by  the  Weekly  World.  The  materials  necessary  for  starting  the 
World  were  purchased  on  monthly  payments  from  Colonel  Learnard,  who 
thought  the  third  paper  might  injure  the  Record,  but  who  never  imagined 
that  it  could  interfere  with  the  Journal. 

The  Weekly  Gazette,  which  had  been  started  in  1882  by  Osbun  Shannon, 
a son  of  the  territorial  governor,  and  later  had  been  purchased  by  F.  L. 
Webster,  consolidated  with  the  Record  in  1893  and  the  paper  was  changed 
to  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Gazette. 

Webster  was  a tall,  aristocratic  looking  chap  and  found  it  hard  to  make 
ends  meet.  The  World  was  having  a similar  experience,  and  each  was  hoping 
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that  the  other  would  expire  first.  Finally  I made  the  suggestion  to  Brady  that 
he  make  Webster  an  offer  for  the  Gazette.  Brady  laughed.  “Why,  if  he  would 
take  $10  we  couldn’t  raise  the  money,”  he  said.  But  I insisted  that  we  could 
make  the  turn  some  way.  The  offer  was  made,  and  fortunately  for  us,  as  the 
very  fact  of  being  able  to  buy  took  away  all  hopes  Webster  had  for  our  early 
demise,  he  sold  the  daily  paper,  retaining  the  weekly. 

A year  after  the  founding  of  the  Gazette,  or  in  1883,  a bunch  of  socialists 
started  a paper  at  Enterprise,  which  after  going  through  three  changes  in  name 
and  several  changes  in  location,  finally  became  the  Jeffersonian,  published  in 
Lawrence  by  a good  old  soul,  W.  H.  T.  Wakefield,  whom  the  printers  dubbed 
Hot  Tamale  Wakefield.  After  Ed  Martindale  had  been  crowded  out  of  the 
Record  through  its  combination  with  the  Gazette,  he  secured  the  Jeffersonian, 
and  later,  after  Webster  had  sold  the  Daily  Gazette  to  the  World,  the  two 
effected  a partnership  and  the  paper  was  called  the  J effersonian-Gazette. 

This  was  in  1899,  and  the  paper  soon  was  doing  an  excellent  business. 
Money  was  coming  in  rapidly  for  both  the  newspaper  and  its  job  department, 
and  Martindale  coveted  Webster’s  share  in  the  business.  One  day  he  confided 
to  me  that  he  was  trying  to  spend  all  of  the  money  that  came  in,  rather 
than  to  make  a division,  in  this  way  hoping  to  discourage  Webster  and 
thereby  to  secure  his  interest  for  less  money.  He  overplayed  his  hand,  and 
soon  there  was  little  left  for  Webster  and  just  as  little  for  Martindale. 

At  about  this  time  Charlie  Finch  was  a candidate  for  postmaster  and 
Colonel  Learnard,  instead  of  giving  him  his  support,  made  it  known  that  he 
opposed  such  an  appointment.  Quite  naturally  this  did  not  please  Finch,  and 
shortly  afterward  he  purchased  a half  interest  in  the  J effersonian-Gazette  and 
a little  later  began  the  publication  of  a daily.  Martindale  began  paying  too 
much  attention  to  outside  pleasures  at  this  time  and  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  Lawrence,  and  sold  his  interest  to  W.  S.  Everett,  who  had  little  or  no 
training  in  newspaper  work.  This  partnership  lasted  until  December,  1905, 
when  the  ownership  of  the  Journal  -passed  to  J.  L.  Brady,  sole  ownership  of 
the  World  came  to  me,  and  C.  S.  Finch,  together  with  Clarence  Hall  and  W. 
J.  Flintom  of  the  Journal,  and  George  Brune,  for  many  years  publisher  of  the 
Eudora  News,  became  the  owners  of  the  Gazette. 

Meanwhile  both  the  Journal  and  the  World  made  advancement  especially 
along  the  lines  of  circulation.  In  1909  both  papers  suspended  publication  of 
their  weekly  papers,  consolidating  the  lists  with  their  dailies. 

With  the  evident  idea  that  there  is  always  room  for  one  more,  in  October, 
1908,  another  daily  and  weekly  was  started  in  Lawrence  called  the  Democrat. 
Jim  Fugate,  who  had  at  one  time  been  postmaster  at  Newton,  was  the  editor, 
and  although  when  he  started  the  Journal  and  World  furnished  him  both 
composition  and  presswork,  he  repaid  this  kindness  by  rabid  attacks  against 
both  papers.  Sensing  that  he  was  trying  to  bait  us  into  giving  him  publicity 
for  his  paper,  both  the  Journal  and  World  ignored  its  presence,  and  in  1910 
the  daily  issue  suspended.  An  aged  Lawrence  contractor  lost  $7,000  in  the 
deal,  to  say  nothing  of  amounts  lost  by  others. 

Naturally  there  was  some  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  for  a 
consolidation  of  papers,  and  when  in  February,  1911,  the  plant  of  the  Lawrence 
Journal  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  consumed  the  Bowersock 
theatre,  a consolidation  of  the  Journal  and  World  was  hastily  arranged,  new 
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equipment  was  ordered  by  wire,  and  on  Monday  after  the  fire  on  Saturday 
the  Journal-World  made  its  appearance. 

In  December,  1914,  in  the  early  days  of  the  World  War,  J.  L.  Brady,  who 
had  been  defeated  as  the  Progressive  candidate  for  congress,  was  ready  to 
consider  the  sale  of  his  interest  in  the  Journal-World,  and  it  was  purchased 
by  the  writer. 

Some  changes  had  also  taken  place  at  the  Gazette.  It  had  started  under 
quadraheaded  management  with  brilliant  prospects,  but  within  a month  I felt 
that  the  management  had  not  made  the  most  of  its  opportunities  and  that  it 
would  be  but  a question  of  time  until  it  would  take  a much  less  prominent 
place  in  the  community.  The  first  man  to  drop  out  was  George  Brune  and  a 
few  years  later  Flintom  also  retired. 

On  several  occasions  I had  indicated  a willingness  to  buy,  but  for  some 
reason  the  publishers  preferred  to  sell  to  another,  so  in  1920  the  paper  passed 
to  Homer  Talbot,  who  increased  his  indebtedness  eleven  thousand  dollars  in 
thirteen  months  and  the  paper  was  purchased  by  the  J ournal-W orld. 

In  starting  with  the  Herald  of  Freedom  we  have  come  down  in  as  nearly 
a straight  line  as  possible,  but  there  are  other  papers  which  came  into  the  or- 
ganization from  time  to  time,  some  of  which  should  be  mentioned.  I had 
hoped  to  cover  all  of  the  papers,  but  in  going  through  the  tangled  web  to 
straighten  it  out  I find  that  at  least  forty  papers  under  various  names  have 
been  taken  over  from  time  to  time  to  make  the  Journal-World  of  to-day, 
and  many  of  these  papers  passed  through  so  many  hands  that  it  will  be  im- 
practical to  mention  all. 

The  paper  from  which  the  Journal-World  of  to-day  takes  its  volume  was 
the  Lawrence  Republican,  founded  in  1857,  but  it  might  with  perfect  honesty 
start  its  volume  with  1854,  for  it  is  the  successor  of  both  the  Herald  of  Free- 
dom and  the  Kansas  Tribune. 

In  September,  1854,  John  Speer  and  his  brother  J.  L.  Speer  came  to  Law- 
rence for  the  purpose  of  starting  a paper.  A contract  was  entered  into  with 
the  publisher  of  the  Kansas  City  Enterprise  for  the  publication  of  the  paper, 
which  he  broke  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  it  was  to  be  an  antislavery  paper. 
The  Herald  at  Leavenworth  was  tried  with  the  same  result,  so  the  brothers 
returned  to  Ohio  where  the  first  issue  of  the  Kansas  Pioneer  was  printed,  dated 
Lawrence,  October  15,  1854. 

Materials  were  also  purchased  at  this  time  for  printing  a paper,  and  on 
January  5,  1855,  the  first  issue  of  the  Kansas  Tribune  was  published,  the  name 
having  been  changed  because  of  a proslavery  paper  called  the  Pioneer  pub- 
lished at  Kickapoo.  Just  which  of  the  three  papers  printed  during  the  first 
days  of  January,  1855,  were  actually  printed  first  no  one  to-day  knows.  Each 
paper  made  such  strong  claims  for  primacy  that  actual  facts  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

For  one  week  during  July,  1855,  the  Tribune  was  issued  as  a daily,  the  first 
to  be  published  in  the  state.  In  November  it  was  moved  to  Topeka,  where 
W.  W.  and  E.  G.  Ross  became  interested  in  it,  the  latter  some  years  later 
being  appointed  senator  to  succeed  Jim  Lane,  and  gained  nation-wide 
notoriety  for  his  failure  to  vote  for  the  impeachment  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson. 

Speer  revived  the  Tribune  at  Lawrence,  January  1,  1863,  and  it  was  burned 
by  Quantrill  on  August  21  of  the  same  year.  It  was  again  revived  in  Novem- 
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ber,  1863,  as  a daily  and  weekly,  being  one  of  the  outstanding  papers  of  the 
state  until  finally  merged  with  the  Journal  in  the  eighties. 

Meanwhile  among  its  owners  are  listed  J.  H.  Shimmons,  John  Hutchings, 
J.  S.  Emery,  G.  M.  Richards,  J.  E.  Coval,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kalloch,  and  at  least  a 
dozen  lesser-known  names.  Sometimes  they  operated  as  owners  and  some- 
times under  lease,  and  for  several  years  it  was  the  property  of  John  Hutchings. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  I.  M.  Ruth,  for  whose  death  Dr.  J.  J.  Medlicott 
was  tried  and  convicted,  afterwards  being  cleared,  was  business  manager  for 
the  Tribune , while  John  Hutchings,  who  conducted  the  prosecution,  later  be- 
came the  owner  of  the  paper.  This  was  one  of  the  famous  trials  in  the  history 
of  the  state,  ranking  with  the  Hillman  case. 

Speer  retired  from  work  at  sixty,  but  soon  after  got  back  into  the  harness, 
and  worked  as  long  as  he  lived,  dying  in  1906  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  I 
knew  him  only  as  an  old  man,  and  until  I began  looking  up  the  data  for  this 
paper  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  state.  He  was  brave  and  forceful  and  always  willing  to  submerge  his 
own  interests  in  furthering  those  of  his  friend  Jim  Lane.  That  this  friendship 
worked  both  ways  is  shown  in  Speer’s  “Life  of  Jim  Lane,”  in  which  he  tells  of 
Lane  walking  to  Leavenworth  to  raise  the  money  for  Speer  to  buy  the  Re- 
publican, the  amount  being  8500,  the  first  payment  on  a $3,500  purchase. 
Lane  got  the  money  through  selling  corn  in  the  field  to  a cousin  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  after  getting  it  walked  back  to  Lawrence. 

The  “Life  of  Gen.  Jas.  H.  Lane,  the  Liberator  of  Kansas,”  was  composed  by 
John  Speer  as  he  stood  or  sat  at  the  case  in  Garden  City  and  set  the  type. 
After  the  book  was  published  he  did  much  of  his  own  canvassing. 

At  another  time,  when  Speer  was  selling  a book,  he  asked  B.  W.  Woodward 
to  buy.  Woodward  was  amply  able  and  knew  that  Speer  needed  the  money, 
but  he  did  not  care  for  the  book,  so  he  asked  Speer  what  his  commission  would 
be.  Speer  told  him  $6,  and  Woodward  gave  him  the  money. 

Speer’s  bravery  was  shown  when  after  the  passage  of  the  law  by  the  bogus 
legislature  at  Lecomption,  making  it  an  offense  punishable  by  two  years  in  the 
penitentiary  to  publish  antislavery  articles,  he  put  in  a full  page  advertise- 
ment in  his  paper  denouncing  the  law  and  declaring  in  the  strongest  terms  that 
“Persons  have  not  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  this  territory.”  At  another  time 
he  personally  interfered  to  take  Sam  Wood  away  from  an  officer  who  had  ar- 
rested him. 

When  Quantrill  destroyed  Lawrence  he  burned  the  Tribune  plant,  killed 
one  of  Speer’s  sons,  another  evidently  was  burned,  as  no  trace  of  him  was  ever 
found,  and  one  of  his  printers  was  also  killed. 

The  Kansas  Free  State,  according  to  Connelley,  was  the  first  free-state  paper 
to  be  published  in  Lawrence,  and  also  the  first  in  Kansas.  This  paper  was 
established  by  Josiah  Miller  and  R.  G.  Elliott,  and  the  first  number  appeared 
early  in  January,  one  writer  giving  it  as  January  3,  1855.  It  was  an  able  paper, 
the  best  edited  and  most  scholarly  of  the  three,  but  after  its  destruction  by 
Sheriff  Jones  in  May,  1856,  it  was  never  resumed. 

Miller  was  a South  Carolinian  by  birth,  but  an  antislavery  man  and  op- 
posed to  the  policies  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society.  Elliott’s  parents  were  also 
bom  in  South  Carolina,  but  he  was  born  in  Indiana,  and  the  two,  Miller  and 
Elliott,  became  acquainted  during  their  school  days.  Miller  afterwards  was 
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elected  probate  judge,  was  appointed  postmaster,  served  as  paymaster  in  the 
army,  and  as  a member  of  the  legislature  is  credited  with  having  furnished 
the  motto  for  the  state  seal  of  Kansas,  “Ad  astro,  per  aspera.”2  He  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty  a rich  man. 

Elliott,  with  an  equally  brilliant  mind,  for  a time  was  a man  of  promise. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  but  later  lost  his  energy 
or  self-confidence,  and  for  many  years  lived  with  his  son  Sam  Elliott  of  this 
city.  It  was  to  him  that  Col.  Shailor  W.  Eldridge  dictated  his  story  of  recol- 
lections of  “Early  Days  in  Kansas,”  which  was  published  in  1920  by  the  State 
Historical  Society  as  volume  II  of  publications. 

Another  paper  which  brought  to  Lawrence  a man  who  was  long  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  state  was  the  Lawrence  Republican,  established 
May  28,  1857.  Lyman  and  Norman  Allen,  schoolmates  of  T.  D.  Thacher, 
wrote  him  asking  him  to  take  editorial  charge  of  a paper  they  were  about  to 
start.  He  was  a brilliant  young  man  and  an  orator,  whose  voice  was  always 
raised  on  the  side  of  a free  state. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1861  the  Republican  issued  a daily 
edition.  The  paper  was  destroyed  in  the  raid  and  was  reestablished  in  1868  by 
Mr.  Thacher.  The  interest  of  the  Allens  was  purchased  by  S.  O.  and  S.  M. 
Thacher  in  1858,  and  a year  later  S.  O.  retired  from  the  business.  A year 
later,  in  1860,  the  Republican  was  sold  to  John  Speer,  who  took  into  partner- 
ship V.  Nicholas  Smith,  who  married  Ida,  daughter  of  Horace  Greeley.  This 
arrangement  lasted  three  months,  and  other  changes  were  made,  the  paper 
soon  finding  itself  back  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thacher,  who  conducted  it  until 
it  was  destroyed  in  Quantrill’s  raid.  Thacher  then  engaged  in  other  business, 
and  for  a time  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  a Philadelphia  paper,  but  in  1868 
he  reestablished  the  Republican  and  a year  later  effected  the  consolidation 
previously  referred  to  between  himself,  Milt  Reynolds  and  I.  S.  Kalloch. 

Thacher  was  an  ardent  free-state  man  and  an  equally  ardent  Republican. 
He  opposed  the  idea  of  making  Kansas  a free  white  state.  He  helped  organize 
the  Republican  party  in  Kansas,  and  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
Osawatomie  May  18,  1859,  when  the  party  was  formally  organized.  Horace 
Greeley  made  the  address.  Thacher  was  also  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
convention  and  helped  prepare  the  resolutions.  In  December,  1857,  when  the 
free-state  party  was  convened  at  Lawrence,  Chas.  Robinson  was  president,  and 
General  Lane  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  the  resolutions  being 
prepared  by  Mr.  Thacher  and  Col.  W.  A.  Phillips,  at  that  time  western 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  afterwards  a congressman  from 
Kansas.  I knew  him  as  an  aged  and  rich  man  living  in  a beautiful  home,  on 
a high  hill  overlooking  the  city  of  Salina  from  the  east. 

North  Lawrence,  during  the  days  of  the  Union  Pacific  shops  and  the  great 
state  fairs  at  Bismarck  Grove,  was  a relatively  more  important  part  of  Law- 
rence than  it  is  now  and  had  its  own  newspapers.  The  North  Lawrence 
Courier  was  started  July  28,  1866,  by  J.  S.  Boughton,  who  had  his  paper  printed 
part  of  the  time  at  the  Journal  office  and  part  of  the  time  at  the  office  of  the 
Tribune.  In  September  of  the  same  year  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Kaw 

2.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Miller  did  suggest  the  motto  Ad  astra  -per  aspera,  but 
whether  he  did  so  before  it  had  been  suggested  by  John  J.  Ingalls  is  one  of  the  mooted  ques- 
tions of  Kansas  history.  The  credit  has  usually  gone  to  Ingalls. 
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Valley  Courier.  In  February,  1867,  G.  N.  Boughton  bought  an  interest,  re- 
maining four  months,  and  September  14,  1876,  H.  C.  Whitney  bought  an  inter- 
est and  became  editor  of  the  paper,  changing  its  name  to  the  Clarion.  In 
November,  1876,  after  a life  of  ten  years,  it  was  sold  to  John  Speer,  of  the 
Tribune.  Another  paper  was  conducted  in  North  Lawrence  for  a time  after 
the  sale  of  the  Clarion,  the  editor  and  publisher  being  Judge  H.  H.  Howard. 

Mr.  Boughton  later  purchased  the  plant  formerly  operated  by  Pete  Foley 
and  made  a specialty  of  blank  books  and  legal  blanks.  This  office  dwindled, 
and  Mr.  Boughton  added  a line  of  stationery,  afterwards  selling  to  Fred  J. 
Boyles. 

Boughton  claimed  to  have  started  the  Lawrence  circulating  library,  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  Lawrence  public  library. 

Another  paper  which  operated  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  probably  at  last 
found  its  repose  in  the  forerunners  of  the  Journal-World,  was  the  Spirit  of 
Kansas,  established  in  February,  1872,  by  I.  S.  Kalloch  and  J.  T.  Stevens,  the 
latter  being  the  father  of  the  well-known  men,  Nels  F.,  Barney  J.  and  W.  C. 
Stevens,  the  latter  now  and  for  many  years  past  being  a member  of  the  Uni- 
versity faculty. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Stevens  purchased  Kalloch’s  interest,  and  about 
a year  later  E.  G.  Ross  was  taken  into  partnership.  In  June,  1874,  Mr.  Stevens 
again  became  sole  owner  and  continued  to  operate  the  paper  until  1880,  when 
it  was  sold  to  Moody  and  Davis,  who  were  still  operating  the  paper  as  late 
as  1882.  C.  C.  Seewir,  of  Lawrence,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  went  out  of  busi- 
ness at  about  that  time,  but  does  not  remember  whether  its  subscription  lists 
were  taken  over  by  one  of  the  other  papers.  Another  reference  marks  the 
death  of  the  paper  in  1884. 

Nels  Stevens  became  business  manager  of  the  paper  and  one  time,  upon 
returning  to  the  office  after  business  hours,  was  surprised  to  find  that  all  of 
the  books  had  been  taken  from  the  safe  and  piled  on  a counter.  He  opened 
the  safe  and  found  it  filled  with  bottles  of  beer.  Other  men  in  the  organiza- 
tion had  endeavored  to  protect  from  harm  that  which  was  most  dear  to  them. 

By  a careful  attention  to  ownership  it  may  be  seen  that  certain  men,  as  soon 
as  they  dropped  out  of  one  paper  became  interested  in  another. 

Lawrence  has  always  been  too  stanchly  Republican,  and  quite  naturally  so, 
its  history  being  as  it  is,  to  permit  of  the  publication  of  a Democratic  paper, 
yet  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  conduct  such  papers.  In  September, 
1870,  a corporation  was  formed  to  publish  the  Standard,  a Democratic  paper 
which  existed  for  ten  years.  The  incorporators  were  S.  K.  Huson,  whom  1 
presume  was  Doctor  Huson,  G.  W.  Sibert,  D.  T.  Mitchell,  Ely  Moore,  W.  S. 
Rankin,  H.  Leis,  G.  A.  Reynolds  and  Wilson  Shannon,  Jr.  In  October  of  the 
following  year  sole  control  passed  to  D.  T.  Mitchell,  who  conducted  an  evening 
daily  until  1874.  In  October,  1875,  the  Standard  was  sold  to  E.  G.  Rosfc  and 
E.  J.  D.  Skiff,  who  operated  it  until  August,  1876,  when  Skiff’s  place  was  taken 
by  Ely  Moore.  October  12,  1876,  E.  G.  Ross  took  over  the  property,  taking 
his  son  in  as  a partner  in  October,  1877.  In  1880  the  paper  was  moved  to 
Leavenworth,  where  some  years  later  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Times. 

When  the  JoumaLWorld  took  over  the  Gazette  and  Jeffersonian  Gazette 
in  1921  the  statement  was  made  that  the  Journal-World  of  that  time  repre- 
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sented  twenty-three  papers  and  an  expenditure  of  money  on  their  part  of  a 
quarter  of  a million  dollars.  The  work  I have  done  on  this  paper  has  made 
it  apparent  that  the  Journal-World  of  to-day  directly  represents  papers 
printed  in  Lawrence  and  elsewhere  which  were  moved  here  to  the  number  of 
forty  or  more,  and  this  leaves  unaccounted  for  as  many  more  papers  whose 
obituaries  are  seemingly  unrecorded. 

At  times  the  papers  seemed  to  rise  up  by  night  like  the  night-blooming 
Cereus  to  pass  away  with  the  breaking  of  day.  This  was  particularly  true  of 
the  seventies  and  eighties. 

Among  the  papers  thus  listed — and  the  list  is  incomplete — are: 

1872.  Vox  Populi.  Weekly.  H.  Bronson  and  J.  C.  Weybright.  In  a few  months  merged 

into  the  Standard. 

1873.  The  Evening  Paper.  E.  G.  Ross.  Suspended  in  three  weeks. 

1875.  The  State  Sentinel.  Moved  to  Lawrence  from  Leavenworth  on  July  9 and  suspended 
January  1,  1876. 

1877.  Die  Germanie.  Gottleib  Oehrle.  Conducted  for  many  years  by  the  founder;  sold  to 

Henry  Albach,  and  finally  sold  by  Albach  to  a student  for  $25.  Suspended. 

1878.  Kansas  Monthly.  J.  S.  Boughton.  Death  unknown. 

1879.  Kansas  Review.  A college  paper  mentioned  because  of  those  connected  with  it. 

Charles  F.  Scott;  Florence  E.  “Fitch,”  which  I take  to  mean  Florence  E.  Finch; 
Scott  Hopkins;  business  manager,  E.  C.  Little.  In  1883  E.  C.  Little  was  editor. 
1879.  Reporter.  Daily.  February  till  October. 

1882.  Lawrence  National  Weekly.  J.  M.  Voss.  Demise  unrecorded. 

1882.  Kansas  Progress.  June.  Rev.  A.  C.  Peck.  Died  1883. 

1882.  University  Courier. 

1883-’84.  Once  a week. 

1883.  Head  Center.  Daily.  January  till  June. 

1883- ’84.  Western  Record. 

1884 - ’85.  Semiweekly  Tribune  and  Weekly  Herald -Tribune. 

1884-’85.  Gazette  (No.  1).  Daily. 

1884-’85.  Jefferies  Home  Monthly. 

1884-’85.  North  Lawrence  Leader. 

1888.  Democrat  (No.  1).  Daily.  July  till  November. 

1888.  Telegram.  Daily.  May  till  July. 

1889-1893.  Record.  Daily  and  weekly.  Started  by  W.  F.  Chalfant;  turned  over  to  Charles 
F.  Scott  to  avoid  injunction  secured  against  Chalfant  by  Colonel  Learnard;  then 
sold  to  Watkins  National  Bank. 

1891.  Press.  January  till  July. 

1893-95.  Gazette  (No.  2).  Daily. 

1908-’10.  Democrat  (No.  2).  Daily. 

1892.  World.  Daily  and  weekly.  March  1.  Continued  till  February  19,  1911,  when  on 

taking  over  the  Journal  it  became  the  Journal -World. 

Besides  the  papers  here  listed  there  is  a record  of  an  even  forty  other 
short-lived  papers,  most  of  which  left  files  with  the  State  Historical  Society. 
Of  these  papers  seven  are  plainly  listed  as  dailies,  seventeen  were  either  daily 
or  weekly,  and  the  others  monthly  or  quarterly  publications,  some  of  them 
being  school  publications. 

When  the  World  was  started  the  predictions  were  made  that  it  would  not 
last  more  than  one  month,  then  three  months,  and  finally  the  limit  was  placed 
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at  one  year.  Fortunately  for  me  I had  never  seen  the  list  of  former  publica- 
tions, otherwise  I don’t  see  how  we  could  ever  have  broken  the  spell. 

A most  interesting  reference  to  the  jealousies  between  the  three  papers  is 
made  by  Governor  Robinson  on  page  100  of  the  “Kansas  Conflict.”  An  effort 
from  the  first  had  been  made  to  divide  the  free-state  men  into  two  hostile 
camps.  The  Robinson  faction  were  the  direct  representatives  of  what  was  at 
first  to  be  a gigantic  money-making  corporation,  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society. 
The  newspaper  representing  this  faction  was  the  Herald  of  Freedom. 

The  Kansas  Free  State  was  owned  and  edited  by  Southerners,  who  were  also 
loyal  Union  men.  Their  attitude  towards  affairs  was  naturally  different,  and 
they  saw  in  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  an  influence  that  was  bound  to  make 
trouble.  The  Speers  were  sincere,  brave  and  loyal  men,  who  early  became 
adherents  of  Jim  Lane.  Nearly  everyone  showed  the  same  sort  of  selfishness 
that  is  apparent  to-day.  The  first  ones  to  come  took  the  best  places.  Both 
Lane  and  Robinson  had  claims  included  in  the  townsite.  So  much  trouble 
was  found  during  the  early  days  of  the  town  in  adjusting  disputes  to  titles, 
and  so  large  a number  of  lots  were  set  aside  to  various  parties,  that  the  idea 
of  making  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  a profitable  investment  so  far  as  Law- 
rence was  concerned  was  blasted,  and  Eli  Thayer  set  about  to  raise  money 
by  subscription. 

Lane  came  to  Lawrence  as  a Democrat  and  tried  to  organize  a state  Demo- 
cratic organization,  in  which  he  failed.  He  then  favored  a free  white  state, 
from  which  blacks,  both  free  and  slave,  should  be  barred.  Next  he  came  into 
the  Republican  organization,  where  at  first  he  was  received  with  some  incre- 
dulity. He  was  distressingly  poor,  and  his  family  endured  many  hardships 
with  him.  Those  who  became  his  adherents  could  not  sing  his  praises  enough. 

Geo.  W.  Brown,  the  editor  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  quickly  drifted  out 
of  the  history  of  the  state  after  the  destruction  of  his  plant  by  Sheriff  Jones. 
He  was  the  first  man  in  the  state  to  recognize  the  possibilities  of  gaining 
riches  through  the  exploitation  of  oil  fields,  and  leased  forty  thousand  acres  of 
land.  A number  of  wells  were  sunk  near  the  old  oil  springs  in  1860,  but  the 
war  put  a stop  to  the  activities  of  the  company.  I understand  that  he  lived 
to  be  ninety-one  years  old  and  was  in  the  newspaper  business  in  Rockford, 
111.,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Of  those  connected  with  the  papers  at  one  time  or  another  but  few  attained 
wealth.  Among  them  were  Judge  S.  O.  Thacher,  Judge  J.  S.  Emery,  Col. 
0.  E.  Learnard,  Josiah  Miller  and  Nels  F.  Stevens.  Of  the  early  settlers 
probably  Robinson  and  Thacher  became  the  richest  of  all. 

1 could  spend  hours,  perhaps,  in  relating  incidents  I have  heard  regarding 
the  old  settlers.  I was  fortunate  in  knowing  B.  W.  Woodward,  Paul  R.  Brooks, 
Chas.  L.  Edwards,  Fred  W.  Read,  M.  Newmark,  C.  T.  K.  Prentice,  Jacob 
Sands,  and  many  others  who  gave  me  a lot  of  information. 

After  all,  I believe  that  but  few  of  the  residents  of  those  early  days  came 
purely  from  altruistic  purposes.  Robinson  came  to  make  money,  so  did  Lane 
and  most  of  the  others.  Some  came  to  lead  and  others  came  to  gain  homes 
and  lands.  They  were  above  the  average  in  their  loyalty,  and  gave  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  possessions  to  make  Kansas  free.  If  they  did  not  succeed 
it  meant  get  out.  Their  families  doubtless  suffered  most,  and  the  condition 
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of  all  was  at  times  pitiful — sick,  cold,  no  medicine,  proper  food  or  fuel.  It 
was  a bitter  time,  but  they  were  young  and  gained  present-day  happiness 
through  their  drafts  on  the  future. 

I do  not  mean  to  detract  in  any  way  from  their  glory.  I have  personally 
had  about  as  much  frontier  experience  as  is  now  possible  to  a man  of  my  age. 
My  sympathy  and  love  is  with  them;  but  they  hated,  loved,  joyed  and  sor- 
rowed even  as  you  and  I. 

Of  all  of  the  characters  who  stride  across  the  pages  of  Kansas  history  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  no  other  was  so  sincere  as  Old  John  Brown.  He  was 
settled  in  his  purpose.  It  was  not  to  gain  a fortune;  it  was  not  to  obtain 
fame  for  himself ; it  was  not  alone  to  make  Kansas  free ; but  it  was  rather  an 
obsession  against  human  slavery,  and  in  his  mind  nothing  would  ever  wipe  it 
out  but  blood. 

The  murders  on  Pottawatomie  creek  were  brutal,  but  they  had  their  effect. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  border  ruffians  had  been  pillaging  and  murdering, 
with  law  on  their  side.  The  free-state  men  were  brave,  but  hesitant  lest  they 
go  too  far.  John  Brown  struck  back,  and  the  ruffians  began  leaving  the  state. 

I have  read  Robinson’s  book,  the  pamphlet  by  Col.  0.  E.  Learnard,  and 
Hill  P.  Wilson’s  book;  but  after  all  I still  believe  that  John  Brown  stands  out 
as  the  most  unselfish  man  in  the  days  of  border  warfare,  and  as  the  man  who 
perhaps  saw  most  keenly  the  necessity  of  the  times. 
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WHEN  RAILROADING  OUTDID  THE  WILD  WEST 
STORIES. 


By  O.  P.  Byers,* 

Receiver,  Wichita  Northern  Railway,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

(Reprinted  by  permission,  from  The  Union  Pacific  Magazine,  October,  1926.) 

THE  absorbing  subject  of  the  nation  during  the  midway  years  of  the  last 
century,  aside  from  slavery,  was  the  control  and  final  disposition  of  the 
Plains  Indians.  The  Santa  Fe  trade,  the  growing  communities  on  the  Pacific 
slope  which  had  received  a great  impetus  through  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1849, 
and  the  Mormon  settlement  in  Utah  dating  from  1847, 
combined  to  make  it  clear  that  a transcontinental  rail- 
road was  a necessity.  True,  the  Panama  Railroad,  com- 
pleted in  January,  1855,  enabled  a comfortable  and  fairly 
rapid  passage  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  but  the  need  for  a railroad  all  the  way  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  not  thereby  materially  lessened, 
and  in  fact  it  was  rendered  acute  by  the  fratricidal  strife 
of  1861-’65. 

Railroads  intended  to  connect  the  populated  East  with 
the  border  of  the  “Indian  Country”  at  the  Missouri  river 
were  by  this  time  under  way.  The  first  to  reach  the 
banks  of  the  “Big  Muddy,”  the  Hannibal  & St.  Joseph 
Railroad,  was  completed  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  in  February, 

1859,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific,  then  called  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri, 
got  to  Kansas  City  from  St.  Louis  in  October,  1865.  Obviously,  the  wagon  train 
beyond  the  river  would  not  long  be  adequate. 

A TUNNEL  TO  WATER  SAVED  THEM. 

The  government  had  established  forts  all  over  the  West,  beginning  with  Fort 
Leavenworth  in  1827,  followed  by  Fort  Riley  in  1854,  and  all  in  an  unpro- 
ductive country,  requiring  constant  transportation  of  supplies.  At  about  this 
latter  date  the  Indians  became  so  troublesome  as  to  make  the  use  of  wagon 
trains  without  military  protection  impracticable.  Water  was,  of  course,  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  location  of  all  forts,  and  well  it  might  be,  as  was  il- 
lustrated at  Fort  Larned  in  1867,  when  three  thousand  Pawnees  kept  the  sol- 
diers prisoners  for  a week,  and  but  for  a tunnel  from  the  block  house  to  the 
creek  which  ran  through  the  fort  enabling  them  to  get  water  without  being 
exposed  to  whizzing  arrows,  the  entire  garrison  would  have  perished. 

Agitation  was  begun,  looking  toward  the  building  of  a railroad  from  Fort 
Leavenworth  to  Fort  Riley,  with  a primary  purpose  of  having  improved  trans- 
portation facilities  between  the  two  principal  military  posts  of  the  western 
frontier.  As  early  as  August  30,  1855,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  territory 
of  Kansas  had  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  & West- 

* O.  P.  Byers  entered  railway  service  September  10,  1878,  with  the  Kansas  Pacific  as  sec- 
tion laborer,  since  which  he  wag  consecutively  to  1887,  brakeman,  station  agent,  dispatcher 
and  trainmaster.  From  1887  to  1905  he  was  with  the  C.  R.  I.  & P.  as  operator,  agent  and 
division  freight  agent.  In  1905  he  became  president  of  the  Wichita  Northern  Railway. 
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era  Railroad  Company  for  the  construction  of  such  a line,  but  the  projectors 
did  not  organize  the  company  for  more  than  a year  and  for  a long  time  failed 
to  interest  capital  in  the  enterprise. 

CONSTRUCTION  BECAN  IN  1863. 

Surveys  were,  however,  made  from  Leavenworth  toward  Lawrence  and  from 
Wyandotte  (Kansas  City,  Kan.)  westward,  and  in  the  spring  of  1863,  after  the 
Pacific  Railway  act  of  July  1,  1862,  became  law  by  President  Lincoln’s  attach- 
ing his  signature,  a small  beginning  of  actual  construction  was  made  both  at 
Leavenworth  and  at  Wyandotte.  This  act  of  congress  had  expressly  provided 
for  the  Kansas  company,  authorizing  it  to  build  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
river,  where  it  was  to  connect  with  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri,  to  a con- 
nection with  the  then  future  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
one-hundredth  meridian,  near  what  is  now  Gothenburg. 

The  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  & Western  project,  thus  recognized  by  the  na- 
tional government,  attracted  promoters  and  capitalists,  and  at  the  close  of 
May,  1863,  it  passed  into  the  control  of  Samuel  Hallet  and  Gen.  John  C.  Fre- 
mont. In  the  following  month  the  name  of  the  company  was  changed  to 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  eastern  division,  probably  with  the  idea  that  the  main 
trunk  line  to  the  Pacific,  given  a fair  chance,  might  begin  at  Kansas  City  and 
Leavenworth  rather  than  at  Omaha,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  projected 
Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Fremont  and  Hallet  soon  disagreed,  and  the  latter  presently  undertook  to 
get  rid  of  the  former  who  was  president  of  the  company  and  living  in  the 
East,  while  Hallet  was  at  Leavenworth  and  obtained  control  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  books.  For  a time  there  were  two  sets  of  officers,  but  the  Hallet  or- 
ganization was  recognized  by  the  government  and  Fremont  was  bought  out 
later  on.  Hallet  formed  new  associations,  taking  in  Thomas  C.  Durant,  des- 
tined to  become  a notable  figure  in  the  building  of  the  first  transcontinental 
line,  and  John  D.  Perry,  president  of  the  Exchange  Bank  of  St.  Louis.  Perry 
undertook  to  finance  the  project,  and  associated  with  himself  for  that  pnrpose 
a large  number  of  men  of  means  in  eastern  cities. 

A RACE  BETWEEN  THE  KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA  LINES. 

Construction  now  began  in  earnest  and  the  forty  mile  section  from  Wyan- 
dotte and  the  Missouri-Kansas  state  line  at  Kansas  City  (the  two  lines  joining 
at  Armstrong)  to  Lawrence  had  almost  reached  completion  when  Hallet  was 
killed  by  an  employee  on  July  27,  1864.  By  an  a£t approved  July  2,  1864,  con- 
gress amended  the  act  of  July  1,  1862,  and  Hallet  and  associates  had  been  in- 
strumental in  getting  this  new  legislation  so  framed  that  if  their  line  could 
reach  the  junction  point  in  the  Platte  river  valley  at  the  intersection  of  the  one- 
hundredth  meridian  before  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  should  finish 
its  line  from  Omaha  to  that  junction,  the  Kansas  company  might  continue  con- 
struction westward  along  the  other  company’s  route  to  the  meeting  point  of 
the  Central  Pacific  of  California. 

Durant  now  undertook  to  carry  on  the  building  of  the  railroad  as  surviving 
partner  of  Hallet’s,  but  Perry  and  his  associated  financiers  had  decided  to  get 
rid  of  him  and  caused  his  employees  to  be  ejected  from  the  work.  Followed 
legal  battles  with  Durant  and  Fremont,  which  the  capitalists  won,  though  they 
settled  with  both  the  defeated  promoters. 
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The  first  forty  miles  were  completed  in  June,  1865,  and  the  extension  west- 
ward was  then  begun.  On  January  1,  1866,  the  first  section  of  the  line  was 
opened  for  traffic,  extending  from  Kansas  City  to  Topeka.  The  branch  from 
Leavenworth  to  Lawrence  was  next,  service  being  begun  on  May  15,  1866. 
Wamego,  Manhattan,  Ogden  and  Fort  Riley  were  successively  the  western 
terminus  until  Junction  City  was  made  such  on  November  12,  1866. 


Scenes  like  these  were  common  during  the  construction  and  early  operation  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific. 


PRESSING  ON  TOWARD  DENVER. 

By  this  time  the  company  building  west  from  Omaha  had  270  miles  of  main 
line  completed  and  the  Kansas  road,  owing  to  the  misfortunes  it  had  suffered, 
had  only  140;  there  was  no  longer  an  object  in  building  to  the  junction  point 
in  southern  Nebraska  which  congress  had  named  in  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864. 
The  promoter-financiers  had  made  a preliminary  survey  from  Fort  Riley  to 
Denver  in  the  fall  of  1865,  and  early  in  1866  adopted  the  route  they  intended 
following  to  the  Colorado  capital.  By  an  act  approved  July  3,  1866,  the  com- 
pany was  permitted  to  abandon  the  route  northwest  from  Junction  City  to 
the  Platte  valley  junction,  and  to  continue  its  line  more  directly  west;  incor- 
porated, however,  was  a provision  that  the  road  must  connect  with  the  Omaha- 
California  trunk  line  not  more  than  fifty  miles  west  of  the  meridian  of  Denver. 
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With  new  aspirations  then,  the  road  was  continued  westward.  Salina,  Ells- 
worth and  Hays  were  in  succession  “end  of  track”  in  1867,  and  the  following 
year  Coyote,  Monument  and  Sheridan  shared  in  turn  the  brief  advantage. 
Operation  to  Sheridan,  405  miles  from  Kansas  City,  began  on  August  22,  1868. 
At  about  this  point  the  loan  of  government  credit  in  the  form  of  bonds,  there- 
tofore a large  factor  in  the  financing  of  the  road,  ceased,  and  further  construc- 
tion was  postponed  by  the  company. 

Having  been  outclassed  in  the  titanic  struggle  to  build  the  first  transcon- 
tinental, it  was  decided  to  push  on  to  the  Pacific  with  a second  line,  if  govern- 
ment aid  could  be  obtained.  Surveys  had  been  made  in  1867  over  the  route 
which  was  afterward  taken  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  through 
southern  Colorado  and  across  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  Los  Angeles. 

FIRST  TRAIN  ARRIVES  IN  DENVER  IN  1870. 

Early  in  1869,  when  the  linking  of  the  two  ends  of  the  first  Pacific  Railroad 
(Union  Pacific-Central  Pacific)  at  Promontory,  Utah,  was  almost  accom- 
plished, the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  eastern  division,  was,  consistently  with 
its  new  aspirations,  renamed  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway.  The  Sheridan- 
Denver  extension  was  now  started  and  with  a temporary  terminus  established 
at  Kit  Carson  from  April  1,  1870,  Denver  was  reached  and  through  train  serv- 
ice begun  on  September  1,  that  year.  The  Denver  Pacific  Railway,  a con- 
trolled company,  had  already  built  from  Cheyenne  to  Denver,  so  that,  on  fin- 
ishing the  Kansas  Pacific  to  the  Colorado  capital,  a through  line  was  afforded 
from  Kansas  City  to  Cheyenne  where  connection  was  made  with  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Indian  situation  in  the  southwest  had  constantly  grown  worse,  resulting 
in  congress  establishing  military  posts  along  the  Smoky  Hill  river  at  Fort 
/ Harker,  Fort  Hays  and  Fort  Wallace  in  Kansas  and  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico, 
the  military  headquarters  of  the  territory.  Notwithstanding  this,  efforts  to 
induce  the  national  legislature  to  aid  the  projected  New  Mexico- Arizona-Cali- 
fornia  line  were  unavailing  and  except  for  branch  lines  built  as  feeders,  Kansas 
Pacific  construction  came  to  an  end  at  this  stage. 

EVERY  TRIP  AN  ADVENTURE. 

All  the  harrowing  experiences  of  the  intrepid  band  of  men  who  built  this 
road  west  of  Fort  Harker  can  never  be  told.  Military  guards  against  the 
Indians  were  provided  from  the  forts  and  escorts  accompanied  all  engineering 
parties,  but  even  with  such  protection  peril  lurked  at  every  footstep,  and  in 

\one  instance  in  eastern  Colorado  the  Indians  surprised  the  locating  engineers 
and  massacred  almost  the  entire  party.  Deaths  from  various  causes  were  of 
daily  occurrence  and  frequently  in  large  numbers.  The  usual  saloon  and 
depravity  were  in  every  camp  and  never  failed  to  take  a toll  of  human  life. 

The  operation  of  the  road  west  of  Fort  Harker  for  many  years,  and  until 
settlements  became  a reality,  presented  many  very  serious  difficulties.  The 
Indians,  enraged  at  the  road’s  invading  their  hunting  grounds  and  the  con- 
sequent encroachment  of  the  settlers,  kept  up  constant  warfare.  Trains  were 
run  in  daylight  only  and  under  military  escort,  yet  with  all  the  protection  pos- 
sible to  give  them,  they  were  frequently  attacked.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
that  during  the  several  years  of  savage  warfare  which  followed  the  completion 
of  the  road  into  Denver,  it  required  courage  for  an  engine  and  train  crew  to 
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start  out  of  a terminal  across  a hostile  Indian  country  with  every  probability 
of  attack  before  they  reached  the  end  of  their  run. 

Their  experience  had  been  that  any  possible  military  escort  afforded  but 
small  protection,  for  the  Indians  little  feared  the  soldiers.  Month  in  and 
month  out  they  lived  this  life  upon  the  wind-swept  plains,  doubting  when  they 
started  out  on  a run  that  they  would  return  alive.  Their  fear  for  the  safety 
of  their  unprotected  families  left  at  home,  at  times  made  them  almost  frantic, 
especially  after  the  Indian  raid  in  1867  upon  Brookville,  a division  point  and 
small  village,  when  a war  party  of  Kaws  attacked  the  town.  Except  for  the 
timely  warning  of  their  approach  by  the  crew  of  an  incoming  train  from  the 
west,  enabling  everyone  to  reach  the  railroad  roundhouse  which  was  almost 


Mr.  Byers  vouches  for  the  statement  that  this  picture  is  substantially  true  to  history. 


in  the  center  of  the  town,  where  a barricade  was  made  and  refuge  taken 
among  the  locomotives,  probably  but  few  would  have  escaped  the  usual 
torture  and  death. 

THE  FIGHT  IN  A ROUNDHOUSE. 

At  the  height  of  the  attack,  when  the  Indians  had  surrounded  the  building 
and  were  piling  railroad  ties  against  it  preparatory  to  setting  the  structure  on 
fire,  an  engine,  which  happened  to  be  under  steam,  was  crashed  through  the 
doors,  across  the  turntable  and,  with  whistle  and  bell  sounding,  started  for 
Salina,  the  nearest  town  of  consequence,  for  help.  This  so  frightened  the 
Indians  that  they  abandoned  the  attack  and  fled.  When  this  engine  reached 
Salina  a dead  Indian  was  found  floating  in  the  water  in  the  tank.  How  he  got 
there  is  another  matter.  The  mantle  of  charity  can  well  be  spread  over  any- 
thing these  men  may  have  done  while  they  were  in  the  terminals.  None  but 
the  most  reckless  would  ever  have  made  a second  trip;  many  did  not  remain 
beyond  the  first  pay  day. 
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WHY  THE  BUFFALO  WAS  EXTERMINATED. 

General  Sheridan  contended  that  the  buffalo  furnished  everything  required 
for  the  existence  of  the  Indian  and  advocated  destroying  them  as  a means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  peril  of  the  savages.  The  idea  soon  became  popular  and  with 
such  license,  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  millions  of  animals  that  roamed 
the  plains  was  in  a very  few  years  accomplished.  It  was  at  first  not  unusual 
for  trains  to  stand  for  hours  waiting  for  herds  to  cross  the  track. 

In  the  old  National  Museum  at  Washington  hangs  a painting,  wondei  fully 
true  to  life,  of  an  old-time  Kansas  Pacific  passenger  train  standing  in  western 
Kansas,  with  a herd  of  buffalo  crossing  the  track  in  front  of  the  engine.  Only 
an  artist  who  had  actually  witnessed  the  remarkable  sight  could  have  so 
accurately  brought  out  all  the  details  of  the  entire  surroundings.  It  is 
fortunate  that  such  a faithful  reproduction  of  a scene,  even  now  doubted  by 
many,  should  thus  be  preserved  by  the  government.  It  will  be  mute  evidence  to 
future  generations  of  the  truthfulness  of  a story  handed  down  by  those  who 
were  eyewitnesses. 

Almost  every  passenger  was  armed  for  self-protection,  and  it  became  a past- 
time to  shoot  the  animals  from  the  car  windows  with  no  thought  of  attempting 
to  make  use  of  any  portion  of  the  carcass.  Time  proved  Sheridan  to  be  correct 
and  in  a very  few  years  both  the  buffalo  and  the  bloodthirsty  Indian  had 
disappeared. 

THE  NEW  TOUGH  CLASS  THAT  FOLLOWED  THE  INDIANS. 

Following  the  departure  of  the  Indian,  gold  having  been  discovered  in  Lead- 
ville,  a class  of  men  who  were  little  less  dangerous  than  the  Indian  stampeded 
in  very  large  numbers  to  the  new  field.  It  seemed,  as  though  every  criminal 
and  desperate  character  in  the  states  began  following  the  railroad  to  the  new 
Mecca,  those  without  money  and  who  comprised  the  majority  using  every 
conceivable  means  to  obtain  passage.  Not  a human  habitation  existed  be- 
tween Wakeeney  and  Denver  except  at  the  division  points,  which  were 
Wallace  and  Hugo,  and  at  these  places,  beside  the  company  eating  and  bunk- 
houses,  there  was  nothing  but  saloons,  gambling  dens  and  dance  halls. 

It  meant  almost  certain  death  for  anyone  to  wander  away  from  the  railroad 
right  of  way  and  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  dead  men  lying  along  the 
track.  How  they  got  there  no  one  usually  cared  to  inquire.  They  became  the 
prey  of  the  coyote  and  the  buzzards  Frequently  trains  arriving  at  these 
division  points  brought  as  many  as  one  hundred  tramps.  Wallace  county 
extended  from  the  west  line  of  Ellis  county  to  the  Colorado  line,  a distance  of 
more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  Kit  Carson  county  from  the  Kansas  line 
to  Denver,  a distance  of  almost  two  hundred  miles,  hence  sheriffs  were  few 
and  far  between.  Every  man  was  a law  unto  himself. 

ROUGH  TYPES  OF  RAILROAD  MEN. 

It  followed  that  men  who  operated  a railroad  under  such  conditions  were 
themselves,  in  many  instances,  little  less  than  desperadoes.  Inured  to  hard- 
ships, privation  and  desolation,  far  removed  from  the  refining  influence  of 
society,  they  frequently  resorted  to  drink  and  their  habits  became  everything 
that  they  should  not  have  been.  Many  were  not  known  by  their  true  names, 
and  to  ask  questions  of  a personal  nature  was  an  unpardonable  offense  which 
■was  resented  by  the  prompt  use  of  the  usual  gun. 
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Some,  indeed,  were  men  of  the  highest  character.  On  the  other  hand,  others 
were  criminals  of  the  most  hardened  type.  The  notorious  Jim  Curry,  for  in- 
stance, once  a government  scout  in  Indian  service  and  a participant  in  the 
Arickaree  fight  in  1867,  was  a locomotive  engineer  on  the  Denver  division. 
He  was  known  to  have  shot  and  killed  three  men  from  the  cab  of  his  engine. 
The  gun  was  in  evidence  everywhere  and  was  freely  used.  A typical  instance 
of  recklessness  occurred  in  the  late  seventies  when,  to  enforce  the  demands  of 
the  enginemen  and  trainmen  of  the  division,  a train  crew  set  out  the  special 
car  of  the  general  superintendent,  containing  himself  and  party,  at  a siding 
in  western  Kansas,  far  removed  from  civilization.  Passing  trains  refused  to 
move  the  car  until  the  officer  had  adjusted  their  grievances. 

The  only  relief  from  solitude  while  on  the  road,  aside  from  being  on  the 
constant  lookout  for  Indians,  was  to  watch  from  the  train  for  roving  bands  of 
wild  horses  and  antelopes.  These  were  frequently  seen  in  large  numbers  and 
actually  varied  the  monotony  of  the  trip.  The  silence  upon  the  unoccupied 
prairie  was  positively  painful ; not  even  the  chirp  of  a bird  was  to  be  heard. 

A CRUDE  SORT  OF  RAILROADING. 

This  railroad  was  at  first  in  the  very  nature  of  things  a crude  affair.  While 
it  served  its  purpose  it  was  in  strange  contrast  with  the  modern  railroad^ 
Steel  rails  and  the  airbrake  had  never  been  heard  of.  The  maximum  speed 
of  passenger  trains  was  eighteen  and  freight  trains  nine  miles  per  hour.  Little 
effort  was  made  to  keep  cars  in  repair,  and  one  of  the  most  stringent  rules 
was  that  trainmen  must  see  before  leaving  the  terminal  that  enough  brakes 
were  in  working  order  to  hold  the  trains  down  the  grades.  If  it  was  found 
there  were  not  enough  brakes  in  working  order,  cars  must  be  exchanged  before 
leaving  to  provide  such  braking  capacity. 

The  “link  and  pin”  was  the  only  known  coupler  in  passenger  as  well  as  in 
freight  trains.  Water  for  locomotives  was  a very  serious  problem.  The  well 
of  that  day  was  as  crude  as  the  road  itself.  All  were  shallow,  under  the  belief 
that  water  could  not  be  had  except  in  certain  favorable  locations.  Coal  had 
not  then  been  found  in  Colorado  and  the  entire  engine  supply  came  from  Fort 
Scott;  the  fields  there  were  exhausted  about  the  time  that  mining  began  in 
the  mountains. 

The  first  sleeping  cars  were  operated  in  1876  and  were  named  Kit  Carson, 
Prairie  Queen,  Globe,  Atlas  and  Dexter.  Each  was  fifty  feet  long  and  con- 
tained but  eight  sections.  They  were  regarded  as  palaces  and  a great  luxury. 
In  addition  to  these  sleepers,  emigrant  cars  made  of  very  old  coaches  with 
wooden  bunks  were  operated  in  mixed  trains,  the  passengers  furnishing  their 
own  bedding.  The  company  furnished  a large  emigrant  house  at  Salina  where 
families  might  remain,  furnishing  their  own  conveniences,  while  the  men  were 
searching  for  land. 

THE  CURIOUS  OLD  “BOX  RELAY”  SYSTEM. 

Indian  depredations  made  it  impossible,  especially  after  the  massacre  of  an 
entire  section  gang  by  the  Cheyennes  at  Victoria,  to  do  track  work  in  the 
usual  manner  or,  for  the  same  reason,  for  employees  to  remain  at  stations. 
Instead,  all  track  and  bridge  work  was  done  by  extra  gangs  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  men,  themselves  well  armed.  Every  train  carried  a telegrapher 
in  the  capacity  of  baggageman  or  brakeman.  A wire  ran  down  a pole  at  each 
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siding  and  an  instrument  known  as  the  “box  relay/’  carried  on  the  train,  was 
attached  whenever  orders  were  required.  It  was  an  inviolable  order  that  no 
train  must  leave  a terminal  without  the  telegrapher.  In  some  instances  trains 
were  held  for  hours  until  he  could  be  found  or  became  sufficiently  sober  for 
duty. 

It  was  the  rule  for  a train  to  go  on  the  siding  at  water  stations  and  remain 
usually  for  several  hours  until  the  pumper  filled  the  tank,  that  the  crew  might 
protect  him  from  Indian  attack.  The  company  furnished  all  crews  with  car- 
bines and  cartridges. 

The  men  required  no  urging  to  keep  en  masse,  in  the  largest  numbers 
possible.  The  Indians  had  a mortal  fear  of  telegraph  wires  and  the  rails. 
They  would  follow  the  road  for  miles  if  need  be  to  find  a bridge  where  they 
could  cross  under,  for  nothing  would  induce  them  to  cross  the  track  at  grade. 

TO  EUROPE  FOR  SETTLERS. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  agriculture  having  succeeded  more  or  less" 
along  the  line  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  free  homes  for  veteran  Union 
soldiers  became  a popular  issue.  Congress  enacted  laws  providing  for  settle- 
ment upon  remaining  government  alternate  land-grant  sections,  under  the 
homestead,  preemption  and  timber-claim  acts,  requiring  three  years’  actual 
residence,  less  time  served  in  the  army,  to  obtain  title,  which  enabled  dis- 
charged soldiers  to  own  three  quarter  sections  of  land,  in  many  instances  with 
practically  no  required  actual  residence  at  all.  Indian  depredations,  drought 
and  other  vicissitudes,  however,  prevented  actual  settlement  of  consequence 
until  in  the  late  seventies  when,  as  Bishop  Berkeley  put  it,  “Westward  the 
course  of  empire  takes  its  way,”  became  a reality  in  the  state.  Even  then, 
only  for  the  organized  assistance  afforded  the  settlers  by  the  New  England 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  in  the  donation  of  foodstuffs  and  cast-off  clothing,  the 
first  settlers  could  not  have  remained. 

Donations  were  transported  free  of  charge  by  the  railroads  and  distributed 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  various  counties.  This  society,  created  before  the 
Civil  War  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  settlers  who  were  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  the  new  territories  was,  in  fact,  largely  the  instrument  that 
made  Kansas  a free  state.  Its  donations  of  money  and  supplies  were  enormous. 

Until  1875  no  systematic  effort  had  been  made  to  bring  settlers  into  the 
western  half  of  the  state,  though  the  Kansas  Pacific  donated  seed  to  farmers 
and  encouraged  them  to  plow  land  until  then  thought  only  fit  for  pasture. 
At  about  that  time  the  Santa  Fe  had  been  built  across  Kansas  parallel  to  the 
Kansas  Pacific  and  an  intense  rivalry  arose  for  colonization  of  the  land  along 
the  roads.  Agents  were  sent  to  Europe  to  induce  immigration  to  the  new 
lands.  Especially  did  the  proposal  appeal  to  the  Swedes  and  Russian  Men- 
nonites,  who  began  arriving  in  1876  in  large  numbers  and  continued  for  sev- 
eral years.  Thus  was  the  actual  settlement  created  which  has  resulted  in  de- 
veloping one  of  the  greatest  wheat  producing  sections  of  the  nation.  All  were 
from  the  cold  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  were  strictly  wheat  farmers. 

HEROISM  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 

These  hardy  immigrants  upon  arrival  had  but  little  of  this  world’s  goods 
and  wore  the  wooden  shoes  common  among  the  peasantry  of  their  native  lands. 
The  privations  they  suffered  during  the  first  few  years  of  settlement  were  be- 
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yond  description.  Only  those  who  for  generations  had  lived  in  serfdom,  de- 
prived of  citizenship  and  unfamiliar  with  the  freedom  of  our  country,  could  or 
would  have  attempted  to  pioneer  such  a wild,  uninhabited  and  forbidding 
country.  At  best  they  lived  in  crude  dugouts  widely  separated  from  neighbors. 
In  constant  danger  of  Indian  attack  and  wholly  unprotected,  they  struggled 
on  through  seasons  of  crop  failure.  Their  meager  commissary  was  supplied 
by  the  men  working  on  the  railroad  and  leaving  the  women  and  children  to  do 
the  farm  work.  Their  tenacity  was  wonderful,  but  few  giving  up  in  despair. 
When  crops  were  produced,  they  would  accept  no  payment  for  their  products 
except  in  silver,  which  was  usually  buried  on  the  farm.  They  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  banks,  gold  or  paper  money.  To-day  their  descendants, 
assimilated  into  our  life,  have  large,  beautiful,  modern  homes  and  own  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  only  east-bound  traffic  possible  for  the  road  to  obtain  in  those  early 
years  west  of  Salina  was  Texas  cattle  in  season,  and  buffalo  bones.  West- 
bound were  emigrants,  mining  supplies  and  material  and  equipment  for  the 
construction  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  South  Park  railroads,  then  building. 
While  rates  were  high  and  operating  costs  lower  than  those  of  to-day,  the 
road,  owing  to  scarcity  of  traffic  along  the  line,  failed  to  earn  expenses.  Even 
the  land  grant  obtained  from  the  government  could  not  save  the  company 
from  bankruptcy,  and  receivership  occurred  in  November,  1876.  Jay  Gould 
and  others  who  had  a large  interest  in  the  Union  Pacific  in  1878  and  1879 
bought  control  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  on  February  1,  1880,  it  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

BUILDING  OF  BRANCHES. 

A branch  was  built  in  1873  from  Kit  Carson  to  Las  Animas,  fifty-six  miles, 
upon  the  originally  planned  route  to  Fort  Union.  It  was  built  in  the  name  of 
the  Arkansas  Valley  Railway,  but  it  was  operated  only  a few  years,  and  in 
1878  and  1879  the  track  was  taken  up. 

Other  branch  lines  were  built  up  the  Republican  and  Solomon  rivers  in  the 
names  of  two  subsidiary  companies,  the  Junction  City  and  Fort  Kearney  Rail- 
way and  the  Solomon  Railroad.  The  former  line  was  constructed  from  Junc- 
tion City  to  Clay  Center  in  1873  and  extended  to  Clifton  and  Clyde  in  1878, 
reaching  Concordia  in  1879.  It  was  built  from  Lawrenceburg  to  Belleville  in 
1884.  The  Solomon  road  was  begun  in  1878  and  extended  as  far  as  Minneapolis 
that  year,  and  the  next  year  it  was  completed  into  Beloit.  These  lines  brought 
to  the  Kansas  Pacific  traffic  from  two  large  districts  as  rich  as  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  In  1879  the  Salina  & Southwestern  and  the  Kansas  & Southwestern, 
two  other  subsidiaries,  built  a Kansas  Pacific  branch  from  Salina  to  Linds- 
borg  and  McPherson. 

For  this  pioneer  road,  which  was  the  writer’s  first  love  and  its  territory  his 
boyhood  home,  which  cleared  the  Kansas  plains  of  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian, 
is  entertained  an  affection  which  has  lasted  through  almost  a half  century  and 
has  inspired  this  effort  at  the  delineation  of  a personal  recollection  of  an  en- 
gine of  civilization  which  has  produced  a result  far  beyond  the  most  ardent 
vision  of  the  state’s  earliest  pioneer. 

And  to  the  memory  of  the  band  of  early  day  railroad  men  who  so  largely 
contributed  to  this  accomplishment,  now  gone  and  with  few  exceptions  for- 
gotten, this  reminiscence  is  dedicated.  Hardened  as  they  were  by  their  fear- 
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ful  environment,  they  are  entitled  to  their  place  in  Kansas  history.  They 
were  of  a type  that  has  passed  away  and  will  be  known  no  more.  To  their 
bravery,  sterling  worth  and  valor  we  owe  our  modem  Kansas  life  and  the 
development  of  a great  agricultural  state. 


QUARTER  HORSES  AND  RACING  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

By  Zoe  A.  Tilghman. 

SPORTS  may  be  said  to  follow  civilization.  The  people  who  must  toil  tre- 
mendously for  mere  survival,  and  existence,  who  have  set  themselves  to  an 
accomplishment  which  becomes  a master  passion,  have  neither  time  nor 
strength  for  such  purpose,  but  as  life  relaxes  its  sternness,  and  periods  of  rest 
and  pleasure  seeking  are  admissible,  men  turn  naturally  to  sport. 

The  Southwest  to-day  can  assemble  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  in  the  stadium 
for  a Thanksgiving  football  game.  Every  little  town  has  its  high-school  team, 
its  country  club  and  golf  links;  but  in  this  region,  which  made  horse  racing 
its  first  venture  in  sport,  and  which  nearly  developed  a distinct  breed  of  horses 
thereby,  the  sport  of  kings  has  lapsed  and  dwindled  to  a few  small  races  once 
a year  at  the  county  fairs. 

The  pioneers  who  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  to  settle  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
for  the  most  part  traveled  trace  and  trail  afoot.  Daniel  Boone  walked  from 
the  Carolinas  to  Missouri.  Other  settlers  floated  down  the  Ohio  and  estab- 
lished themselves  along  its  tributaries  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  wherever  boats 
could  go.  But  the  Great  Plains  country  was  the  domain  of  the  horseman. 
Westward  from  the  Missouri  wagon  trains  bore  the  freight.  The  scout,  the 
hunter,  the  pony  express  rider,  travelers,  adventurers,  the  Indians,  the  soldiers 
— all  depended  on  the  horse. 

A good  horse  was  a precious  possession — desired,  admired  and  appreciated. 
Horse  racing  accordingly  became  the  popular,  indeed  the  only  sport — though 
it  was  practiced  in  an  impromptu  manner.  Horses  were  not  put  in  training, 
for  their  everyday  work  under  saddle  kept  them  fit.  There  were  no  established 
tracks.  Any  stretch  of  smooth  prairie  was  considered  suitable.  The  judges 
“lined  up”  with  a tree  or  post,  or  even  the  end  of  a wagon — whatever  fixed 
object  was  available.  Starting  was  by  “ask  and  answer” — “Ready?”  “Yes” — 
“Go” — or  by  “lap  and  tap.”  The  horses  were  walked  some  fifty  feet  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  starting  line,  and  were  trained  to  whirl  and  break 
quickly.  Often  an  assistant  led  the  horse  by  the  bit,  as  they  would  turn  and 
break  too  soon,  in  spite  of  the  rider.  They  approached  the  line  thus  under 
stride,  and  if  the  starter  found  them  sufficiently  close  in  “lap”  he  “tapped” 
them  off,  with  the  word  “Go.”  It  would  appear  that  this  word  “tap”  implied 
a use  of  the  whip,  but  none  of  the  old-timers  within  reach  ever  seemed  able  to 
explain  it  and  had  never  seen  a whip  used. 

There  were  no  prearranged  meetings,  no  bookmakers,  no  gates  or  admission 
fees,  no  professional  jockeys,  no  scale  of  weights.  Each  race  was  a match  by 
itself — sometimes  made  a few  days  in  advance,  often  arranged  on  the  spot. 
Distance,  too,  was  usually  short,  a mile,  half-mile,  or  quarter. 

The  Indians  were  devoted  to  horse  racing,  and  the  owner  of  the  fastest 
pony  was  a man  of  highest  distinction  in  the  tribe.  Aside  from  the  sport,  and 
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a rivalry  with  other  tribes  and  bands,  a horse  race  offered  opportunity  for  the 
red  man  to  indulge  his  inborn  love  of  gambling.  Hence  every  Indian  in  the 
tribe  held  a double  interest  in  the  pony— that  of  the  modern  fan  who  glories 
in  the  prowess  of  his  champion,  and  the  mercenary  interest  of  the  race-track 
gambler. 

Among  the  Indians,  a greater  importance  attached  to  the  owner  than  is 
accorded  the  man  who  holds  a bill  of  sale  for  the  equine  champion  of  to-day, 
for  he  usually  rode  and  handled  the  horse  himself  without  intervention  of 
trainer,  stablemen  or  jockey.  And  hence  he  became  a real  factor  in  winning 
or  losing  of  the  race. 

The  Indian  manner  of  betting  was  simple.  Two  robes  or  blankets  were 
spread  down,  and  whatever  an  Indian  wished  to  wager,  robe,  ornaments,  moc- 
casins, weapons,  the  shirt  off  his  back — he  pitched  it  on  the  blanket  which 
represented  the  horse  of  his  choice.  This  primitive  pari  mutuel  was  divided 
to  the  winners  at  the  close  of  the  race.  But  the  writer’s  father,  who  is  author- 
ity for  this  description,  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Indian  lan- 
guage to  understand  precisely  how  the  apportionment  was  made. 

The  site  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  the  broad  rich  bottoms  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Big  and  Little  Arkansas  rivers,  was  a favorite  camping  spot  with  the  Indians. 
And  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  racing  among  them,  there  were  two  or  three 
tribes  gathered  here,  numbering  some  two  thousand.  One  race  was  a tie,  and 
after  much  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  run  again.  The  chief  who  acted  as  pre- 
siding judge  stalked  off  to  his  tepee,  and  presently  returned  with  a light  rope, 
and  his  red  face  paint.  Daubing  the  rope  quickly  with  this,  he  stationed  two 
Indians  to  hold  it  across  the  track.  Then,  patting  the  pony’s  breast,  he  ex- 
plained that  the  horse  which  first  hit  the  line  must  bear  the  mark  of  the 
red  paint  on  its  breast,  proof  incontestable  that  he  was  the  rightful  winner. 

Gradually,  as  the  country  became  settled,  the  aspect  of  racing  changed. 
There  were  fields  to  plow,  and  horses  which  did  this  work  were  unsuited  to 
saddle  for  racing  purposes.  In  every  community,  however,  there  could  be 
found  men  who  kept  good  saddle  horses,  and  many  who  kept  race  horses. 

Match  races  still  were  arranged  among  these,  and  county  fairs  were  estab- 
lished which  followed  one  another  in  a circuit  in  the  fall. 

Horses  of  the  pure  thoroughbred  stock  had  been  brought  to  Kentucky  from 
Virginia,  and  others  directly  imported  from  England.  But  there  was  no  estab- 
lished stud  book,  and  the  keeping  of  pedigrees  was  an  individual  matter.  The 
Civil  War,  moreover,  had  played  havoc  with  the  horse  industry  in  Kentucky. 
There  were  then  many  thoroughbred  horses  taken  to  Texas,  to  Missouri  and 
to  parts  of  Illinois,  which  improved  the  native  stock,  or  established  lines  of 
high-grade  horses.  But  no  pedigrees  were  kept,  nor  was  there  general  effort 
made  to  produce  high-class  colts.  When  the  time  came,  however,  that  special 
horses  were  kept  for  racing,  this  was  changed.  And  here  is  the  rise  of  the 
quarter  horse. 

Any  horse  which  showed  speed  enough  to  be  put  in  races,  and  had  made 
good  performance,  was  classed  as  a race  horse.  They  received  no  especial 
training  except  to  be  schooled  in  quick  starting;  nor  any  especial  care  save 
that  they  had  only  light  saddle  work,  and  were  favored  perhaps  with  grain 
when  other  horses  must  go  on  pasture.  The  owner  of  a racing  mare,  however. 
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naturally  wished  to  raise  some  good  colts  from  her,  and  took  care  to  mate  her 
with  a sire  which  was  also  a good  performer. 

Gradually,  through  Missouri  and  Kansas,  there  came  to  be  recognized  two 
distinct  strains  of  quarter  horses,  descendants  of  two  notable  sires,  Cold  Deck 
and  Steel  Dust. 

The  latter  was  a gray  roan,  and  evidently  this  color  was  the  reason  of  his 
name.  He  was  owned  in  some  of  the  border  counties  of  Missouri,  and  his 
descendants  were  distributed  over  both  states.  The  dark  steel-dust  color  was 
a potent  characteristic,  and  appeared  in  many  of  his  blood,  even  to  the  second 
and  third  generations.  There  was,  of  course,  no  registration  or  papers  to  be 
had.  Pedigrees  were  only  by  word  of  mouth.  But  in  a day  and  region  where 
calling  a man  “liar”  was  justifiable  cause  for  shooting,  men  had  a pretty  high 
regard  for  truth,  and  even  the  proverbial  sharp-dealing  horse  trader  would 
make  no  serious  misrepresentations  as  to  pedigree.  If  a horse  was  said  to  be 
of  Steel  Dust  blood,  he  probably  was,  although  performance  still  was  the 
standard,  irrespective  of  ancestry. 

As  has  been  said,  many  fine  horses  had  been  taken  from  Kentucky  into 
Illinois.  And  it  is  believed  by  some  of  the  old-time  horse  men  that  Cold  Deck 
was  a thoroughbred.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  that  he  was  owned  in  Illinois,  and 
his  progeny  spread  westward  through  Iowa,  into  Missouri  and  Kansas.  He  was 
an  older  horse  than  Steel  Dust,  and  there  is  a tradition  that  the  latter  was 
his  son. 

The  Cold  Deck  became  a recognized  strain,  producing  many  good  perform- 
ers. In  color  they  were  generally  a bright  bay,  with  star  or  snip  in  the  fore- 
head, and  frequently  with  one  or  more  white  feet. 

Quarter  horses,  of  whatever  strain,  were  rather  small,  fourteen  to  fifteen 
hands  in  height,  well  boned  and  heavily  muscled.  They  lacked  the  long  hip 
and  stifle,  shoulder  and  pastern  of  the  thoroughbred,  appearing  rather  chunky. 
But  they  were  intelligent,  fine-haired  and  smooth-legged,  which  would  indicate 
a strain  of  thoroughbred  somewhere  along  the  line.  While  they  were  fast  for 
a short  distance,  and  quick  in  the  get-away,  they  could  not  stay.  A quarter 
of  a mile  was  the  limit  of  speed  for  any  of  them,  and  hence  the  appropriate 
and  pithy  name  of  “quarter  horses.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  eastern  racing  had  a different  standard  of  dis- 
tance. Back  in  the  forties  four-mile  heats  were  common.  The  great  Boston, 
sire  of  Lexington,  won  forty  races  in  forty-five  starts.  Of  these  thirty  were 
four-mile  heats.  As  in  present-day  trotting  races,  a horse  must  win  two  heats 
to  win  the  race.  And  this  sometimes  required  three  and  even  four  heats. 
Four  of  Boston’s  races  were  four  heats,  a distance  of  sixteen  miles  for  the  race. 
This  was  his  longest  distance,  but  there  are  records  of  two  races  of  five  heats, 
or  twenty  miles. 

As  racing  was  reestablished  after  the  Civil  War,  the  old  Laclede  track  at 
St.  Louis  inaugurated  shorter  races,  and  these  gradually  prevailed.  Heat  races 
disappeared  from  the  running  tracks  and  the  present-day  standard  of  dis- 
tances became  established. 

With  the  growth  of  state  and  county  fairs  in  the  Middle  West  the  quarter 
horse  steadily  gave  way.  Races  of  a half  mile,  three-quarters,  or  a mile  were 
the  best  offerings.  And  a considerable  number  of  thoroughbreds  were  brought 
to  this  region.  This  stock  of  course  carried  off  the  longer  and  more  valuable 
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races.  The  growth  of  bookmaking  and  the  decadence  of  match  racing  also 
tended  to  displace  the  quarter  horse.  The  term  “quarter  horse”  became  a 
word  of  contempt  among  racing  men,  who  turned  their  eyes  to  the  eastern 
tracks. 

With  the  loss  of  popularity  the  blood  strains  were  lost  sight  of.  In  one 
way  only,  and  for  a brief  time,  the  quarter  horses  touched  established  racing. 
Colts  of  a thoroughbred-quarter-horse  cross  displayed  the  quick  speed  of  the 
latter,  while  the  thoroughbred  blood  gave  them  increased  staying  power 
Some  of  these  crossbred  horses  were  taken  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  had  an 
amazing  success.  They  could  get  away  to  a quick  start,  and  before  the  eastern 
horses  were  well  in  stride,  had  established  a lead  that  their  rivals  could  not 
overcome  in  the  three-quarters  or  mile  of  the  race. 

These  “sprinters,”  as  they  were  known,  made  considerable  earnings  for  their 
owners.  But  it  was  an  ephemeral  triumph.  Stricter  rules  as  to  pedigrees  and 
registration — for  which  they  were  not  eligible — barred  them  from  the  important 
tracks.  The  experience,  however,  led  trainers  to  pay  more  attention  to  quick 
get-away,  and  some  sprinters  were  developed  among  the  thoroughbreds,  though 
it  remained  a matter  of  individual  horses  and  was  not  characteristic  of  any 
strain.  The  appearance  of  sprinters,  with  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
tracks,  were  factors  in  the  lowering  of  records  during  the  next  decade. 

The  old-time  racing  man  of  the  Southwest,  the  farmer  or  townsman  who 
kept  from  one  to  three  race  horses,  has  utterly  disappeared.  Races  at  county 
fairs  now  are  run  by  professional  horsemen  with  the  also-rans  and  selling- 
platers  from  the  larger  tracks.  They  constitute  the  bush  circuit. 

The  quarter  horse,  as  a recognized  strain,  also  is  nearly  extinct.  But  it  has 
been  found  that  the  quarter-horse-thoroughbred  cross  makes  an  ideal  polo 
pony,  having  the  small  size  and  quickness  of  the  one,  the  intelligence  and 
endurance  of  the  other.  With  this  discovery  the  status  of  the  once-despised 
quarter  horse  has  taken  on  new  respectability,  and  the  remnants  of  the  tribe 
are  eagerly  sought  after  by  breeders  who  cater  to  this  now  important  and 
growing  demand. 
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EARLY  DAYS  IN  DRYWOOD. 

THE  FOLKS,  THEIR  CUSTOMS  AND  MANY  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  PIONEER  LIFE  IN 
BOURBON  COUNTY  AS  THE  DISTINGUISHED  JURIST  RECALLS  THEM. 

By  J.  S.  West. 

[Judge  J.  S.  West,  who  grew  up  in  Drywood  township,  south  of  Fort  Scott,  and  later 
became  judge  of  the  district  court,  then  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Kansas,  writes  inti- 
mately of  his  early  experiences  and  observations  in  the  humble  pioneer  settlement  on  the  Joy 
lands.  Judge  West,  seventy-one  years  old,  but  youthful  in  appearance,  keen  of  intellect,  and 
physically  vigorous,  is  now  located  at  Olathe,  Kan.,  where  he  is  practicing  law.] 

SHORTLY  before  the  Civil  War  a number  of  York  Staters — my  folks  in- 
cluded— moved  to  Southern  Michigan.  At  the  close  of  the  war  a number 
of  southern  Illinoisans  moved  to  southeastern  Kansas,  settling  in  Bourbon 
county.  My  parents  got  tired  of  banking  up  the  house  each  fall  to  keep  out 
a little  of  the  cold  sure  to  follow  as  winter  came  on.  One  February  they  got  a 
letter  from  a cousin  in  Columbus,  Kan.,  written  sitting  in  the  open  doorway, 
with  no  wrap.  That  sounded  attractive. 

Sara  Robinson’s  book  and  Albert  D.  Richardson’s  “Beyond  the  Mississippi” 
had  been  read  and  pondered.  In  April,  1869,  my  father  sold  his  little  farm 
near  Dowagiac  and  started  for  Kansas.  He  looked  around  a while  and  bought 
a Joy  claim  ten  miles  south  of  Fort  Scott,  and  wrote  for  mother  and  me  to 
come  and  he  would  meet  us  at  Kansas  City. 

At  St.  Louis  we  had  to  change  depots  and  wait  several  hours  for  our 
train.  The  bus  stopped  in  front  of  some  wide  high  steps  and  the  driver 
called  out,  “Missouri  Pacific.”  We  were  steered  up  these  steps  to  find  our- 
selves not  in  a depot  but  in  a hotel.  At  dinner  a big,  important,  loquacious 
man  who  seemed  to  be  on  a honeymoon  with  the  quiet  young  woman  by  his 
side,  wondered  if  the  soup  was  seasoned,  and  taking  a big  glass  pepper  shaker 
from  the  castor,  the  top  came  off,  which  caused  a downfall  of  pepper  into  his 
soup,  and  a lighter  quantity  to  go  up  his  nose. 

In  the  bus  an  aristocratic  woman  was  perturbed  because  a man  passenger 
carried  a rifle  which  she  was  sure  would  go  off  any  moment.  An  old  fellow 
stewed  much  to  know  what  had  become  of  his  trunk  and  whether  he  would 
ever  see  it  again.  His  wife  told  him  not  to  worry,  he  had  the  check,  and  that 
was  sufficient;  but  he  said,  “What  good  is  the  check  without  the  trunk?”  to 
which  practical  interrogation  I heard  no  satisfactory  answer. 

TRIP  TO  FORT  SCOTT. 

At  Kansas  City  father  met  us  and  introduced  Sam  Bidwell,  who  was  to 
haul  us  and  our  goods  to  Fort  Scott,  as  the  railroad  was  completed  only  to 
Fontana.  We  stayed  that  night  at  a place  which  must  have  been  on  East 
Ninth  street,  which  seemed  bright  and  full  of  life.  He  said  Kansas  City  had 
thirty  thousand  population,  but  how  so  many  people  could  get  up  so  many 
hills  without  balloons  seemed  a mystery.  Next  morning  we  came  down  Bluff 
street,  and  pointing  to  a town  across  the  Kaw  river,  he  said,  “Over  there  is 
Wyandotte,”  and  to  this  day  I never  pass  that  spot  without  recalling  that 
remark;  and  how  pretty  old  Wyandotte  looked  before  its  name  was  changed 
to  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  where  Senator  Billy  Buchan  held  sole  political  su- 
premacy for  many  years,  and  lived  to  a good  old  age,  indeed,  long  enough  to 
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find  himself  on  interceding  terms  with  his  present  able  and  admirable  suc- 
cessor, Senator  James  F.  Getty. 

That  afternoon  Sam  got  loaded  up  and  we  started.  Out  at  Westport  we 
saw  an  Indian  with  a blanket  on,  and  my  familiarity  with  Beadle’s  dime  novels 
wrought  an  uneasy  feeling.  But  this  noble  red  man  moved  on,  and  all  was 
well.  That  night  we  camped  a mile  north  of  Olathe,  and  in  the  morning  I 
had  my  first  view  of  a real  prairie.  It  was  so  beautiful  that  no  fault  was 
found  with  a woman  living  near  who  said  they  held  their  land  at  fifty  dollars 
an  acre. 

Our  menu  on  this  journey  consisted  largely  of  corn  cakes,  bacon,  black 
coffee  and  sorghum  molasses,  Sam  being  our  chef.  Between  meals  he  regularly 
and  frequently  partook  of  a long  thin  slab  of  black  navy  chewing  tobacco, 
which  looked  as  if  it  would  kill  at  twenty  paces.  When  Saturday  came  father 
wanted  Sam  to  rest  over  Sunday  and  so  observe  the  day;  but  Sam  allowed 
that  he  had  to  get  on,  and  on  we  got.  The  afternoon  that  Sam  drove  up  to 
the  door  of  the  shack  where  we  were  to  stay  till  we  could  get  into  our  house, 
Bob  Rood,  a neighbor  boy,  came  up  and  said,  “Well,  Sam,  you  made  the  trip.” 

I had  heard  of  making  soap,  and  making  maple  sugar,  and  had  helped  at  both, 
but  I had  never  heard  of  making  a trip. 

MOVING  BY  THE  MOON. 

After  waiting  several  days  to  move,  because  the  man  in  our  house  would 
not  vacate  until  the  light  of  the  moon — it  being  bad  luck  to  move  in  the 
dark  of  the  moon — we  got  into  the  log  house  on  our  Joy  claim.  About  sixty 
rods  north  of  the  house  there  was  each  morning  a convention  of  prairie 
chickens.  They  made  nearly  as  much  noise  as  a Democratic  caucus,  and  the 
way  the  patriarchs  and  the  Mussolinis  would  strut,  and  “boom,”  was  something 
new  to  a Michigander,  where  wild  pigeons  would  come  down  from  their  look- 
outs in  the  trees  to  gather  acorns  and  beechnuts  as  quietly  and  orderly  as  a 
Republican  convention. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  next  October  it  snowed  on  us  while  we  were  dig- 
ging potatoes,  and  on  the  next  Christmas  some  deer  plowed  their  way  through 
a snow  that  would  have  done  honor  to  Senator  Newberry’s  state.  The  cousin 
from  Columbus  had  written  too  soon.  I had  to  learn  the  Kansas  language, 
and  found  that  a pail  was  a bucket,  afternoon  was  evening,  sunrise  was  sunup, 
bread  was  light  bread,  hot.  biscuits  were  bread,  Johnny  cake  was  corn  bread, 
a fish  spear  a gig,  a spider  was  a skillet,  and  a ramrod  was  a gunstick.  The 
latter  was  learned  from  Bill  Bidwell,  afterwards  in  a famous  Minnesota  bank 
robbery. 

THE  EARLY  CHURCH. 

The  first  meeting  we  attended  was  down  at  Nate  Waller’s,  and  the  house  and 
part  of  the  yard  were  full.  Uncle  Tommy  Sproul  was  the  minister,  and  having 
heard  about  the  Sunday  rest  proposition  he  assumed  that  father  must  be  a 
preacher  and  was  about  to  ask  him  to  take  part  when  advised  that  he  was  only 
a plain  Baptist.  The  text  was,  “And  ye  shall  all  have  a home  in  Heaven,” 
and  no  vocal  effort  was  spared  to  assure  a heavenly  mansion  to  each  one 
who  would  walk  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  Afterwards  I asked  Bud  Waller 
what  made  Uncle  Tommy  holler  so  loud  when  he  preached,  and  Bud  said  he 
reckoned  he  did  it  to  hurt  their  feelings  worse.  When  it  came  to  the  singing — 
what  wouldn’t  I give  to  hear  the  like  now!  Big  hearty  fellows  whose  lungs 
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had  never  known  a thing  but  use;  healthy,  vital  women  who  had  no  knowl- 
edge or  intention  of  reducing,  and  old  men  with  the  quaver  in  their  voices, 
and  they  all  sang  with  their  might ; also  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding ; 
like  the  roll  of  a mighty  but  leisurely  ocean.  It  was  glorious.  At  such  meet- 
ings, whether  the  hymns  were  lined  or  not,  there  was  always  some  one  ready, 
able  and  willing  to  pitch  the  tunes.  Henry  McClure,  he  of  melodious  voice, 
was  the  one  when  present,  and  seldom  did  he  fail  to  strike  a singable  key; 
though  one  time  he  started  the  hymn  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  stopped 
and  began  over  again,  saying  to  his  seatmate  in  a stage  whisper,  “That  was  too 
damn  high.” 

FIRST  MULE  RIDE. 

That  summer  I borrowed  a mule  to  ride  to  the  store  to  get  some  groceries. 
I had  been  fairly  well  drilled  in  the  awfulness  of  the  cataclysm  to  be  upon  us 
when  the  last  day,  the  dies  irce  should  come.  As  we — the  mule  and  I — jogged 
along,  all  of  a sudden  he  elevated  his  head  and  trumpeted  a bray,  the  first 
one  I ever  heard.  Instantly  I thought  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end. 

Milt  Blodgett,  a farmer  and  a hard-shell  Baptist,  always  attended  the  serv- 
ices of  any  denomination  and  before  the  meeting  began  would  sit  on  the  fence 
and  whittle  and  gas  with  the  fellows.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  expected  preacher 
did  not  arrive,  Milt  would  get  down  from  the  fence  and  go  in  and  preach. 
One  year  it  was  claimed  that  Milt,  the  coast  being  clear,  delivered  a series  of 
sermons  on  “The  Weaning  of  Isaac,”  and  that  after  a number  of  Sundays  the 
infant  seemed  no  nearer  dry  food  than  when  the  sermons  began. 

STARTED  TO  SCHOOL. 

That  winter  I had  to  do  what  every  strange  boy  dreads — start  to  school. 
My  former  experiences  had  taught  me  a new  boy’s  first  few  days  in  school  are 
usually  remindful  of  the  reception  met  by  the  man  who  started  from  Jerusalem 
down  to  Jericho.  But  here  things  were  different.  All  the  boys  were  friendly, 
made  me  welcome,  and  with  childlike  simplicity  said  they  were  going  to  try 
my  skates  next — the  first  ones  they  had  ever  seen — just  as  if  we  all  owned  them 
in  partnership.  I found  a good  juvenile  example  of  how  sweet  and  blessed  it 
is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 

The  little  schoolhouse  was  of  logs,  with  puncheon  benches  for  seats.  The 
boys  and  the  girls  had  separate  recess ; but  at  noon  all  played  town  ball,  black- 
man,  pom-pom  pullaway;  something  like  the  gentle  dove  and  its  gentle  mate, 
said  by  McGuffey’s  reader  to  play  together  in  love,  and  never  show  anger  nor 
hate. 

DRY  WOOD  POLITICS. 

My  folks  had  been  nurtured  under  the  political  guidance  of  Sumner,  Stew- 
ard, Zack  Chandler  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  read  after  Horace  Greeley  and 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby.  These  new  neighbors  were  nearly  all  of  that  political 
school  which  is  called  “radicals,”  and  voted  the  national  Democratic  ticket, 
as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  But  it  never  lessened  neighborly  friendship,  or  left 
any  sting.  In  1876  I cast  my  first  vote  for  Hayes,  and  while  there  was  strong 
sentiment — nearly  unanimous — the  other  way — no  taunt  or  even  cross  look 
penalized  me  for  it. 

In  years  when  Republicans  in  the  west  precinct  of  Drywood  township  were 
so  few  as  to  almost  constitute  a curiosity,  two — J.  J.  Bursley,  a farmer  and 
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teacher,  and  Uncle  Zeke  Bruny,  farmer  and  cattleman— would  meet  promptly 
at  the  appointed  time  and  proceed  to  hold  a Republican  caucus.  One  would 
call  the  house  to  order  and  nominate  the  other  chairman,  which  motion  would 
be  unanimously  adopted.  The  presiding  officer  would  appoint  his  audience 
chairman  of  the  various  necessary  committees,  such  as  the  committee  on  or- 
ganization and  order  of  business,  committee  on  credentials,  committee  on 
resolutions  and  a committee  to  choose  delegates  to  the  county  convention. 
After  a harmonious  meeting,  with  no  minority  reports  or  appeals  from  the 
decision  of  the  chair,  the  crowd  would  adjourn  feeling  renewed  enthusiasm  for 
the  grand  old  party. 

GOVERNOR  ST.  JOHN  SPEAKS. 

At  some  time  during  his  gubernatorial  career,  John  P.  St.  John  made  a 
speech  in  the  opera  house  in  Fort  Scott.  He  told  how  the  God-fearing,  con- 
scientious Puritan  landed  on  the  bleak  New  England  coast  and,  ’mid  perils  and 
adversities,  helped  found  and  form  the  moral  bone  and  sinew  of  America’s 
political  manhood  whence  came  the  party  of  Fremont,  Lincoln,  Grant  and 
their  glorious  successors.  Also,  how  about  the  same  time  a band  of  Godless 
high-rollers  landed  at  Jamestown  and  set  up  the  whisky-drinking,  horse-racing, 
slave-holding  organization  of  political  buccaneers  known  as  the  Democratic 
party.  Kansas  never  had  a better  stump  speaker  than  St.  John,  and  when  he 
tracked  down  the  record  of  this  crew  of  undesirable  citizens  to  an  instance 
where  some  brave  Illinois  Republican,  who  believed  in  the  higher  law,  was 
indicted  for  helping  a fugitive  slave  to  escape,  he  said  he  would  read  that 
indictment;  and  reaching  into  the  inside  pocket  of  his  Prince  Albert  coat  he 
drew  forth  a copy  and  read.  I had  never  heard  one  read  before,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  conclusion,  “against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,”  he  rasped  it  out  with  that  inimitable  guttural  drawl  both  striking  and 
unforgetable.  Doubtless  there  were  other  Drywood  fellows  present — but  if  so, 
even  this  castigation  of  their  democracy  by  our  state  leader  did  not  bring  one 
personal  forward  glance.  But  in  1882  the  township  added  to  the  force  of  the 
mysterious  undertow  which  wrecked  St.  John’s  third-term  voyage.  He  there- 
fore and  thereupon  secured  a bit  of  poetic  justice  by  running  for  president  on 
the  Prohibition  ticket,  and  got  enough  votes  to  beat  Blaine. 

A HORSE  RACE. 

In  1869  or  1870  George  Bidwell  got  up  a horse  race  with  one  of  the  Matson 
boys,  a rollicking  Scotchman  who  had  a stomach  for  sport.  A young  man 
staying  at  George’s  had  a bay  horse  named  Charlie,  blind  in  one  eye,  but  a 
speedy  nag,  and  George  bet  Jim  Matson  two  or  three  steers,  and  possibly  a 
heifer  or  two,  against  a similar  bunch  of  stock  that  Charlie  could  beat  Jim’s 
sorrel  pony  in  a race  of  two  hundred  yards.  Over  on  the  prairie  there  was  a 
race  track  consisting  of  two  parallel  paths  cut  through  the  blue-stem  grass  and 
tramped  hard;  and  the  stadium  was  nearly  as  big  as  one  of  these  educational 
football  amphitheaters,  for  it  reached  practically  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  seven  hundred  miles  away. 

Jim  rode  his  own  steed,  and  Mart  Rood,  brother-in-law  to  George,  rode 
Charlie,  because  weighing  only  a hundred  and  forty  he  was  considered  good 
jockey  weight.  He  had  no  saddle,  but  he  carried  a light  hickory  baton  which 
he  swung  back  and  forth  gently  on  Charlie’s  withers  very  much  as  a young 
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lady  would  swing  a fan.  The  sorrel  pony  proved  to  be  more  threatened  with 
speed  than  of  speed  possessed,  and  the  race  was  to  the  swift.  When  Mart 
dismounted  there  was  a swagger  in  his  walk  most  charming  to  see,  and  the  same 
kind  of  a looking  face  as  the  one  presented  by  Casey  as  he  rubbed  his  hands 
with  dirt  and  then  wiped  them  on  his  shirt,  before  he  got  struck  out.  There 
was  no  rowdyism  or  disorder,  and  the  crowd  wended  to  their  homes,  glad  that 
there  had  been  one  little  break  in  the  monotony  of  their  humdrum  lives. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  CUSTOMS. 

Alex  Stevens  lived  up  on  a rise  of  ground  at  the  head  of  a valley,  and  had 
out  quite  an  orchard.  This  was  explained  to  a newcomer  by  the  observation 
that,  “That  is  an  old-settled  place;  Alec  has  lived  there  five  years.”  It  was 
the  habit  and  custom  when  one  farmer  came  along  where  another  was  at  work 
to  stop  the  plow  and  talk  as  long  as  the  passer-by  cared  to  linger;  and  if  the 
call  were  at  the  house  he  was  invited  and  expected  to  stay  to  dinner.  Every 
neighbor  would  lend  anything  he  had,  only  it  was  loaning  instead  of  lending. 
If  cattle  broke  through  the  “grasshopper”  fence  but  a time  or  two,  not  much 
fuss  would  be  made,  but  if  the  habit  became  chronic  effective  objection  would 
be  made,  and  the  objection  would  be  sustained,  as  the  courts  say.  If  one  of  the 
neighbors  got  sick  the  others  would  go  and  sit  up  with  him,  and  see  to  it  that 
at  least  two  would  be  on  hand  each  night  until  there  should  be  a recovery  or  a 
funeral.  If  the  latter,  they  would  go  and  dig  the  grave  for  what  was  commonly 
called  the  “burying.” 

In  early  days  many  got  well  of  malarial  and  typhoid  fever,  but  had  to  live 
many  years  to  get  over  the  medicine,  supplies  of  which  sufficient  to  start  a 
drug  store  were  administered.  Women  never  spoke  of  putting  on  their  shoes 
and  stockings.  It  was  dressing  their  feet.  An  eastern  man,  addressing  an 
audience  at  the  schoolhouse,  spoke  of  some  man  as  a person  of  fine  breeding, 
and  the  feminine  sense  of  propriety  was  disturbed.  At  school  it  was  usually 
deemed  a privilege  to  go  after  a pail  of  water  from  which  all  the  children 
would  drink  with  a common  tin  cup,  and  frequently  they  would  ask  to  go. 

DRYWOOD  OLYMPICS. 

One  term  up  at  the  Large  school  it  happened  that  the  teacher  had  sent 
Sam  Rockman,  a boy  about  thirteen  years  old,  several  times.  One  noon  on 
the  playground  Sam  said  to  the  teacher,  “Mr.  Bursly,  I don’t  want  to  carry 
water  any  more.”  The  teacher  was  not  only  complete  master  of  his  pupils, 
but  he  was  also  a judge  of  human  nature.  He  said,  “All  right,  Sam;  you 
needn’t  go  any  more.”  He  saw  at  once  that  the  boy  felt  that  by  carrying 
water  by  command,  and  not  on  his  own  request,  he  was  assuming  the  attitude 
of  a servant,  and  he  promptly  relieved  the  respectful  but  proud  boy  of  even 
the  appearance  of  vassalage,  recognizing  and  admiring  his  spirit  as  that  of  a 
true  American. 

While  they  would  go  to  the  limit  in  feeding  and  caring  for  the  team  of  a 
guest,  they  would  utterly  refuse  to  hold  the  lines  for  a stranger  to  climb  into 
his  vehicle.  This  smacked  of  meniality;  and  those  hardy  sons  of  McCompin 
county  sires  were  princes  in  their  own  right,  and  as  fully,  if  not  as  consciously 
aware  of  their  blood  as  a Montague  or  a Capulet. 

There  was  little  in  the  amusement  line.  The  proverbial  shindig  was  seldom 
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if  ever  invoked.  School  exhibitions  and  play  parties  were  the  Olympics  of 
Drywood.  At  the  latter,  ring  around  the  rosy,  dropping  the  handkerchief, 
and  paying  forfeits  were  the  star  performances.  Another,  old  mother  Wobble 
Gobble,  was  also  popular;  in  this  all  were  seated  and  the  presiding  genius 
would  say,  “Old  mother  Wobble  Gobble,  pray  pity  you;  old  mother  Wobble 
Gobble,  do  as  I do,”  whereupon  the  reciter  of  this  inspiring  rhyme  would  dis- 
tort his  features,  or  do  some  other  ridiculous  thing,  and  all  the  rest  were  at 
once  to  prove  their  lineal  relation  to  the  missing  link  by  doing  the  same  thing 
—which  led  to  much  gayety.  At  one  play  party,  Wash  Hardy  set  the  example 
by  standing  on  his  head,  and  Hettie  Nance  was  the  only  suffragette  brave 
enough  to  wobble  according  to  Mrs.  Wobble  Gobble.  All  the  others  were 
suffering  what  Shakespeare  calls  a “prudency  so  rosy,”  which  if  drug  stores 
could  sell  something  to  produce  its  like  now,  Edna  Wallace  Hopper  would  go 
out  of  business. 

The  real  tocsin  was  sounded  when  all  joined  in  the  melody: 

“Here  comes  the  king  of  Dover, 

He  has  just  come  over.” 

Or — 

“Rail  and  the  hail  and  the  cold,  stormy  weather, 

In  comes  a farmer  drinking  up  his  cider. 

I’ll  go  the  reaper,  who’ll  go  the  binder? 

I’ve  lost  my  true  love, 

And  where  shall  I find  her? 

Fol  de  rol  de  ray.” 

Forfeits  were  adjudged  and  paid  on  this  wise:  One  would  hold  some  object 
over  the  head  of  another  one  seated,  repeating,  “Heavy,  heavy,  what  hangs  over 
your  head.”  The  one  in  the  chair  would  say,  “Fine  or  superfine?”  If  a 
gentleman  were  intended,  the  answer  would  be,  “Fine”;  if  a lady,  “Superfine. 
What  must  the  owner  do  to  redeem  it?”  One  popular  sentence  was  that 
the  owner  of  the  “fine”  object  pick  three  cherries  with  Sally  Edmunds,  for 
instance.  Thereupon  Sally  would  come  forward,  blushing,  and  the  gallant 
gentleman  would  kiss  her  three  times,  neatly,  methodically,  expeditiously, 
and  just  as  simply  as  A,  B,  C.  At  one  party,  long  to  be  remembered,  one 
frank  youth  advised  a vfry  pretty  young  lady,  a recent  bride,  that  she  was 
“just  as  good  kissin’  as  any  of  ’em,”  an  observation  in  no  wise  displeasing  to 
the  proud  young  matron. 

During  the  deep  snow  already  referred  to  a crowd  of  men  went  rabbit 
hunting.  Each  was  armed  with  a club  about  the  size  of  a policeman’s  billy; 
and  as  the  cottontails  would  clamber  over  or  through  the  snow,  they  would 
throw  these  clubs  with  fatal  effect.  Sam  Bidwell  was  the  Bill  Hart  of  the  crowd, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  round-up  there  was  nearly  half  a wagon  box  full  of 
moribund  bunnies. 

SOiME  ANECDOTES. 

Like  in  any  settled  community,  there  grew  up  a stock  of  anecdotes  which 
formed  the  tradition  of  the  neighborhood.  It  was  told  of  old  Bill  Fleming 
that  one  day  on  inspecting  that  well-known  picture  of  the  starved  rooster 
adorning  the  tail  of  the  J.  I.  Case  threshing  machine,  he  exclaimed,  “Who-ee 
what  a hawk!”  Old  Ben  Rockman,  who  owned  one  farm  wagon,  got  a little 
full  one  day,  and  had  such  an  ocular  affection  that  he  counted  up  eleven 
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wagons  returnable  to  the  assessor.  Rob  Greer,  having  had  a nip  or  two,  met 
some  one  on  his  way  home  from  town  and  averred  he  could  speak  three 
languages:  English,  American,  and  United  States.  John  Harvey  had  a little 

dispute  once  with  Tom  Fleming,  who  gave  John  much  provocation  for  an 
attack,  but  John  said  he  forbore — “For  you  never  can  tell  what  one  of  these 
half-starved  Kentuckians  might  do.”  John  Harris  voted  the  Republican 
ticket  at  every  opportunity,  and  talked  politics  till  the  next  election. 

When  the  reform  forces  became  insistent,  John,  who  chewed  much  Star 
tobacco  and  spat  little  but  often,  would  close  every  argument  with  the  dec- 
laration that  he  had  “always  fit  fraud.” 

Over  near  Garland,  formerly  Wheeling,  in  the  east  precinct,  lived  a general 
caretaker  of  local  lawsuits  in  justice  courts,  named  Carrish.  He  was  keen, 
foxy,  and  full  of  expedients,  making  up  in  these  qualities’  what  he  lacked  in 
legal  erudition.  One  time  in  a replevin  action  for  a hog,  over  in  Missouri, 
before  a solemn  farmer  whom  the  law  had  authorized  to  act  as  squire,  Carrish, 
in  argument,  referred  to  a provision  of  the  Missouri  statute  concerning  a feme 
sole,  said,  “Your  honor,  I make  the  pint  that  feme  sole  is  a single  woman,” 
to  which  the  court  replied  with  some  irritation  that  he  already  knew  that. 

DRY  WOOD  GENE  TUNNEY. 

George  Hinkley  was  the  Gene  Tunney  of  that  neck  of  the  woods;  not 
very  large  or  quarrelsome,  he  in  some  way  managed  to  have  numerous  fights, 
invariably  coming  off  winner.  He  was  compact  and  very  quick,  and  divers 
grave  and  revered  seigniors,  as  well  as  the  young  crowd,  showed  him  the 
deference  due  to  a man  of  pedigree,  as  is  usually  in  such  cases  made  and  pro- 
vided. One  fall  at  the  county  fair  a “science  boxer”  from  St.  Louis  made  him- 
self too  evident  and  took  himself  too  seriously,  and  George  whipped  him 
quicker  than  you  could  say  scat;  and  it  was  asserted  that  certain  of  the  Fort 
Scott  police  were  quite  content  to  permit  considerable  space  to  intervene  be- 
tween George  and  themselves.  However,  Ben  Pile,  sometimes  city  marshal, 
sent  word  to  him  that  he  could  whip  him  under  most  any  rules  in  a shorter 
period  of  time  than  required  to  say  “Jack  Robinson,”  or  words  to  that  effect — a 
message  which  it  pleased  George  to  treat  with  the  silent  contempt  it  deserved, 
and  possibly  more.  After  a while  he  ran  afoul  of  an  untutored  local  husky 
who  so  exhibited  his  prowess  that  George  called  on  an  innocent  bystander  to 
pull  him  off.  Thenceforth,  George  wore  one  eye  in  its  usual  location,  but 
the  other  was  a good  deal  out  of  alignment,  and  his  face  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  partitioned  and  put  together  wrong,  and  the  fame  of  George  was  in 
perihelion. 

MORE  ANECDOTES. 

A certain  unregenerate  stumper  one  day  cast  slurs  at  our  political  faith  by 
singing  up  at  the  schoolhouse  an  irreverent  song  to  the  effect  that — 

“Thirteen  dollars  a month  and  be  shot  at, 

Was  the  common  soldier’s  pay ; 

While  the  very  same  fellows  that  sent  him  there 
Get  thirty-eight  dollars  a day.” 

One  summer  a tall,  sanctimonious  gentleman  from  somewhere  held  several 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a juvenile  Sunday  school  convention. 
He  reiterated  that  he  could  conceive  of  nothing  more  grand  or  more  sublime 
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than  to  hear  a big  flock  of  children  raising  their  united  voices  in  songs  of 
praise.  He  was  staying  temporarily  over  at  the  house  of  Peter  Linn,  who  had 
a charming  daughter  who  had  a desirable  necklace  too  fine  to  wear  to  such  an 
assembly.  It  would  evidently  be  safer  to  leave  it  at  home.  For  some  reason 
the  scheme  did  not  work,  and  the  promoter  evaporated — also  the  necklace. 

Amaziah  Brown,  a genial  and  voluble  young  settler,  not  inclined  to  lead  the 
strenuous  life,  one  time  went  into  Andy  Bone’s  little  cobbler  shop,  and  appro- 
priating Andy’s  pipe,  Andy’s  tobacco  and  Andy’s  matches,  lit  up  and  went  to 
smoking.  Pretty  soon  he  said,  “Andy,  does  this  smoking  disturb  you?  I 
thought  if  it  did  you  could  get  up  and  go  out  doors.” 

The  neutral  leaguers,  who  were  organized  for  the  settlement  of  their  titles 
to  their  Joy-land  claims,  employed  a big  firm  of  lawyers  who  won  a case  for 
them  in  the  United  States  supreme  court.  One  day  when  we  were  in  the 
harvest  field,  my  chum,  Wess  Tiller,  and  I discussed  the  rumor  that  those 
lawyers  had  been  paid  a fee  of  fifty  dollars.  We  wished  we,  too,  could  become 
lawyers  and  thus  thereby  secure  a permanent  sojourn  in  Easy  street. 

AN  EARLY-DAY  SERMON. 

One  blizzardy  Sunday  Elder  D.  P.  Mitchell  was  to  preach  at  the  school- 
house,  and  it  was  determined  to  go  and  hear  him,  for  his  fame  as  a sort  of 
second  Peter  Cartwright  was  well  known,  and  a chance  to  hear  him  was  toe 
good  to  miss.  After  driving  two  miles  and  a half  against  the  cutting  wind,  I 
left  my  mother  and  sister  at  the  door  and  drove  down  into  a ravine  so  as  to 
give  the  horses  a semblance  of  shelter,  and  on  returning  to  the  schoolhouse 
found  the  door  locked  and  a number  standing  there  shivering — some  with 
little  children  in  their  arms.  Elder  Mitchell  was  holding  a love  feast  and  had 
ordered  the  door  locked  until  its  conclusion.  Instead  of  getting  a rail  and 
smashing  in  the  door,  as  they  ought  to  have  done  and  as  I wanted  them  to  do, 
these  stalwart  fellows  who  would  fight  in  a minute  on  a question  of  honor  or 
honesty  stood  there  patiently  waiting  until  the  door  was  unlocked.  I was  so 
mad  that  I was  going  home  at  once,  but  my  folks  persuaded  me  to  stay;  and 
I sat  where  the  big  hand,  which  hung  on  the  end  of  that  long  and  sinewy  arm 
could  almost  reach  me,  and  soon  was  all  attention. 

The  sermon  was  on  Paul’s  conversion.  It  was  first  proved  that  there  was 
such  a man  as  Paul.  Pliny  and  other  credible  writers  had  mentioned  him  and 
history  for  nineteen  hundred  years  had  recognized  him,  and  he  was  not  a 
myth  but  a man.  Then  Paul  was  not  a man  that  could  be  fooled;  the  speaker 
enlarged  upon  his  education,  intellect,  masterfulness  and  cool-headedness;  and 
it  was  made  plain  that  when  he  told  of  his  mysterious  and  miraculous  experi- 
ence on  the  road  to  Damascus  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Somewhere  in  the  sermon  the  elder  told  of  an  instance  when  some  white 
children  were  captured  by  the  Indians;  how  the  frontiersmen  organized  a 
posse,  pursued  the  captors  and  rescued  the  captives.  When  we  got  home  my 
sister  said,  “Couldn’t  you  just  see  those  men  when  they  started  on  that  pur- 
suit?” During  a dissertation  on  dancing  we  were  told  how  his  children  were 
getting  along  in  school,  and  what  high  grades  they  were  making  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  dance,  giving  us  the  exact  figures  shown  by  report  cards. 

Finally  he  got  to  the  climax  of  his  sermon — a picture  of  hell.  He  told  us 
how  each  unregmerate  would  stay  there  until  he  had  suffered  as  much  agony 
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and  torture  as  all  the  people  in  all  the  world  had  ever  suffered,  only  to  find 
that  his  flagellation  had  only  begun,  and  that  his  eternal  journey  of  excru- 
ciating anguish  had  not  in  the  least  been  shortened  by  all  he  had  undergone. 
The  look  on  the  faces  of  some  of  his  hearers  was  worthy  the  brush  of  a 
Hogarth,  who  delighted  in  the  depiction  of  suffering,  and  recalled  the  terror 
of  those  who  grasped  the  news  from  Jonathan  Edwards’  discourse  on  “Sinners 
in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God.” 

The  elder  said  nothing  about  the  shorn  lamb,  the  falling  sparrow,  the 
smoking  flax,  or  the  love  of  God,  said  to  be  broader  than  the  measure  of  man’s 
mind.  Could  he  have  remained  and  started  a protracted  meeting,  no  doubt 
the  altar  would  have  been  crowded,  under  the  potency  of  sermons  calculated 
to  “scare  poor  wretches.”  But  he  had  to  move  on  in  the  morning  to  be  about 
his  Master’s  business. 

THE  PREACHER’S  CHILDREN. 

There  was  good  ground  for  being  proud  of  his  children,  with  their  fine 
grades.  Lil,1  as  sharp  as  chain  lightning,  and  about  as  demure,  became  the 
president  of  the  Kansas  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  and  enjoyed  the  lux- 
uries of  the  change  from  daughter  of  a presiding  elder  to  wife  of  a millionaire 
banker.  An  elder  daughter2  married  General  Kellogg,  who  founded  the  State 
Normal  College  at  Emporia,  and  was  the  first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  prac- 
tice law  in  the  Kansas  supreme  court.  The  son,  Charley,  a lively  youth,  is 
now  Bishop  Charles  B.  Mitchell,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

DRYWOOD  SCIONS. 

There  are  eleven  townships  in  Bourbon  county,  and  one  hundred  and  five 
counties  in  Kansas,  and  there  are  forty-eight  states  in  the  Union  with  a mul- 
titude of  townships  and  parishes;  and  in  many  of  them,  especially  in  the 
newer  portions,  possibly  things  similar  to  those  here  recorded  may  have  hap- 
pened in  their  early  days,  and  those  persons  whose  young  years  were  spent 
among  such  scenes  cherish  memories  of  those  times  and  people,  pleasant  to 
recall. 

THE  CHANGES. 

Drywood  township  has  furnished  teachers,  preachers  and  doctors,  and  one 
bank  robber.  It  has  supplied  many  county  officers,  several  state  senators,  one 
district  judge,  one  Fort  Scott  postmaster  for  two  terms,  one  railroad  commis- 
missioner,  one  member  of  the  supreme  court,  and  one  minister  to  Persia. 

The  roads  over  which  we  used  to  drive  our  horses  in  the  darkest  nights,  to 
spelling  school,  meetings  and  play  parties,  are  now  traversed  by  automobile, 
and  the  successors  to  many  of  the  plain,  small  houses  are  now  provided  with 
phonographs  and  radio  sets.  The  mail,  which  in  those  days  was  received  at 
long  intervals  after  muddy  trips  to  the  local  post  office,  is  now  delivered  daily, 
and  local  telephones  enable  one  neighbor  to  talk  with  another,  or  far  away  to 
“earth’s  remotest  bounds.”  Log  schoolhouses  with  puncheon  floors  and  benches 
have  been  replaced  with  tasty  frame  buildings  equipped  with  all  the  modern 

1.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Mitchell  was  affectionately  called  Lil  by  her  friends.  She  married 
George  Thacher  Guernsey,  of  Independence.  Besides  having  been  president  of  the  Kansas 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  she  was  president  general  of  the  National  Society,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  1917-1920. 

2.  Jennie  Mitchell  married  Lyman  Beecher  Kellogg.  She  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
June  9,  1881,  and  was  assistant  attorney- general  during  the  time  her  husband  was  attorney- 
general  for  Kansas,  1899-1891,  and  filled  the  position  with  credit. 
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paraphernalia,  and  with  their  cars  the  folks  can  go  to  church  anywhere  within 
thirty  miles  without  hitching  their  teams  in  some  storm-protected  gully.  They 
can  listen  to  cultivated  singers  led  without  the  aid  of  a tuning  fork,  as  they 
sing  the  old  hymns  without  lining,  and  hear  preaching  which  tells  the  old, 
old  story  with  more  of  mercy  than  of  brimstone.  They  may  even  hear  a 
sermon  by  some  well-educated  man  who  grew  up  in  Dry  wood  township,  as  he 
eloquently  preaches  from  the  text,  “Behold,  all  things  are  become  new.” 


JOHN  McBEE’S'  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EXPEDITION  OF 
THE  NINETEENTH  KANSAS. 

As  he  told  it  to  William  E.  Connelley. 

[This  is  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  the  Nineteenth  Kansas  in  1868,  presented  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  one  of  itsi  members.  It  is  the  statement  of  John  McBee.  In  some 
details  it  does  not  agree  with  other  accounts  written;  but  it  is  the  expedition  lived  and 
told  by  one  of  its  men.  The  interview  verbatim  is  given  below.] 

I WENT  to  the  statehouse  to-day  to  interview  John  McBee,  the  statehouse 
guide.  McBee  was  born  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  June  17,  1851.  His 
father  was  Phillip  McBee,  born  in  Maryland  in  1812;  came  to  Kentucky  at  an 
early  day,  date  not  known.  Married,  in  Bourbon  county,  Miss  Martha  Judy, 
about  1842.  Her  father,  Alexander  Judy,  moved  to  Clay  county,  Missouri. 
Phillip  McBee  moved  to  Platte  county,  Missouri,  in  the  spring  of  1851.  He 
lived  there  one  year,  then  he  moved  to  Clinton  county  and  lived  there  five 
years.  He  then  moved  to  Clay  county,  Missouri,  where  he  lived  two  years. 
He  moved  to  Kansas  in  1859,  to  Jefferson  county,  about  a mile  north 
of  Grantville.  He  lived  there  about  fifteen  years.  John  McBee  came  to 
Topeka  in  1874,  the  grasshopper  year.  He  was  married  to  Iowa  Sellers 
November  29,  1872  (may  have  been  1871). 

In  1868- ’69,  McBee  was  on  the  plains.  He  was  in  the  Nineteenth  Kansas. 
Samuel  J.  Crawford  was  colonel.  Enlisted  in  Topeka,  under  H.  C.  Lindsay; 
was  in  company  A.  Lindsay  was  captain,  but  turned  company  over  to  Capt. 
Allison  Pliley  and  did  not  go  on  expedition.  It  started  in  the  fall  of  1868 — 
November.  From  Topeka  it  marched  over  the  Burlingame  road.  Camped 
near  Burlingame  the  night  of  the  first  day  out  from  Topeka.  Went  on  to 
Emporia  over  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Went  through  El  Dorado  to  site  of  Wichita. 
One  shanty  of  cottonwood  poles  was  then  at  Wichita.  Some  militia  had  been 
camped  in  it.  The  regiment  crossed  the  Arkansas  river  at  mouth  of  the 
Little  Arkansas.  The  next  camp  was  at  Dutch  Bill’s  ranch  (William  Griffin- 
stein),  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Wichita,  on  Cowskin  creek.  The  next 
stop  was  on  the  Ninnescah.  Made  one  more  stop  before  reaching  Medicine 
Lodge.  Stopped  at  the  site  of  Medicine  Lodge — nothing  there  then.  The 
horses  of  the  command  stampeded  there.  Just  about  dark  a man  left  his 
halter  rein  tied  in  the  ring  of  the  saddle.  He  let  the  horse  go  and  it  began 
to  graze.  Saddle  was  off  of  the  horse  with  halter  rein  tied  to  it.  The  horse 
began  to  pull  the  saddle  around  as  he  grazed  and  got  scared  at  it.  He  began 
to  jump  and  snort  and  the  noise  frightened  the  horses  of  the  command.  The 
uproar,  noise  and  uncertainty,  surprise  and  confusion,  demoralized  the  camp. 
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The  horses  stampeded  and  scattered  in  all  directions.  Their  running  wild 
made  a roar  like  a tornado  tearing  through  timber.  Some  thought  Indians  had 
attacked  the  camp.  Others  believed  a buffalo  herd  had  run  into  it.  As  soon  as 
some  order  was  restored  men  were  sent  out  to  round  up  the  horses.  The 
command  remained  in  camp  the  next  day  to  hunt  the  missing  horses.  Some 
of  the  horses  never  were  found.  The  march  was  resumed  toward  the  Cimarron 
river.  Two  days  out  the  big  snowstorm  came  on.  Must  have  been  eighteen 
inches  deep.  No  wind — no  drifting  of  the  snow.  The  column  was  in  sight 
of  the  Cimarron,  when  the  snow  ceased,  and  there  was  plenty  of  timber  for 
firewood.  Apache  Bill  (Bill  Sampson)  was  the  guide  for  the  expedition.  He 
was  sent  from  Fort  Hays.  He  and  Jack  Stillwell,  scout,  came  together  to 
Topeka  by  train.  At  the  Cimarron  Bill  asked  McBee  if  his  teeth  were  not 
sore  from  eating  buffalo  meat.  They  were  very  sore  and  painful.  Bill  told 
him  to  eat  the  fat  of  the  buffalo  (the  fat  from  about  the  kidneys)  like  bread 
and  that  that  would  cure  his  sore  teeth.  McBee  did  so  and  his  teeth  got  all 
right. 

Apache  Bill  got  lost  at  the  camp  near  the  Cimarron.  He  appeared  be- 
wildered and  seemed  not  to  know  where  he  was.  McBee  afterwards  heard  he 
had  a wife  with  the  Cheyennes  and  was  only  pretending  to  be  lost.  He  did  not 
want  his  wife  hurt. 

At  the  camp  on  the  Cimarron  Captain  Pliley  was  given  sixty  men  and  told 
to  find  Camp  Supply.  Pliley  struck  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  about 
eight  miles  below  the  camp  and  went  on  up  to  it.  There  he  got  supplies  and 
went  back  to  the  five  hundred  men  left  at  the  camp  on  the  Cimarron.  Colonel 
Crawford  had  taken  the  other  five  hundred  men,  and  had  also  marched  in  search 
of  Camp  Supply.  He  struck  the  North  Fork  about  ten  miles  below  the  camp, 
crossed  the  river  and  made  temporary  camp.  McBee’s  horse  gave  out  and 
was  left  at  this  camp.  Next  morning  Crawford  pushed  on  up  the  river,  came 
to  a point  opposite  Camp  Supply  and  crossed  over  to  it.  The  camp  was  in 
the  angle  formed  by  Wolf  creek  and  Beaver  creek,  one  mile  above  the 
junction  of  these  streams.  These  streams  form  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian 
river. 

The  next  day  the  colonel  sent  McBee  back  to  get  his  horse.  He  found  the 
horse  and  tied  him  up  to  the  camp.  When  nearing  the  camp,  McBee  shot  at 
prairie  chickens.  Colonel  Moore  heard  the  shot  and  put  McBee  under  arrest. 
McBee  affirmed  that  j his  halter  strap  caught  the  trigger  and  fired  his  gun 
by  accident.  This  caused  them  to  let  John  go  free  for  that  offense. 

In  three  or  four  days  Custer  came  up  from  the  battle  of  the  Washita.  The 
band  was  playing,  and  the  marching  column  looked  good.  The  Indian 
prisoners  numbered  fifty-three  squaws  and  children.  Custer  ordered  killed 
the  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  ponies  on  the  battlefield  to  get  them  out  of 
the  way. 

Custer  remained  at  Camp  Supply  two  or  three  days.  All  of  the  Nineteenth 
Kansas  had  arrived  by  that  time.  Custer  then  took  most  of  the  men  and  four 
hundred  six-mule  teams  and  started  south.  The  teams  were  driven  two 
abreast.  He  left  a guard  at  Camp  Supply.  On  the  march  he  returned  to 
W^ashita  battlefield.  It  was  not  known  that  Elliott  and  his  men  were  killed 
until  their  bodies  were  found.  They  were  over  a little  hill  from  the  battlefield. 
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They  had  been  cut  off  there  and  fought  to  the  death.  Custer  halted  a day 
or  two  and  buried  the  soldiers  killed  in  the  battle.  The  Indians  had  taken 
away  most  of  their  dead.  Custer  then  marched  on  down  the  Washita  and  to 
Fort  Cobb,  which  was  on  the  north  bounds  of  the  Wichita  mountains.  He  re- 
mained there  until  the  Indians  came  in  and  made  treaties.  All  came  in  but 
the  Cheyennes.  They  were  furious  because  Custer  had  cut  them  to  pieces  the 
year  before.  Custer  was  at  Fort  Cobb  two  weeks.  Then  he  went  on  to  Fort 
Sill.  Had  Elliott’s  body  along  all  the  time,  and  they  buried  it  at  Fort  Sill. 
Fort  Sill  had  been  called  Fort  Elliott,  after  Major  Elliott. 

At  Fort  Sill  the  command  camped  about  two  miles  from  the  fort,  up  Cache 
creek,  in  the  Wichita  mountains.  There  Colonel  Crawford  resigned.  Custer 
took  the  Seventh  cavalry  and  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Nineteenth 
Kansas  and  went  back  of  the  Wichita  mountains.  There  struck  a lodge-pole 
trail  which  he  followed  south  and  west  and  at  night  camped  on  the  creek. 
That  same  night  he  broke  camp  and  marched  till  midnight,  stopping  in  an 
open  prairie.  Next  morning  he  left  this  camp  about  daylight  and  marched 
all  day  up  a creek  where  the  salt  was  two  inches  thick  on  the  sand.  The 
water  in  the  creek  was  so  salt  tbat  the  men  could  not  drink  it,  but  it  was  clear 
as  crystal.  Toward  night  they  crossed  the  creek  and  went  up  a canyon. 
Found  some  good  water  and  camped  for  about  two  hours.  About  dark  they 
went  on  up  the  creek,  which  was  called  Salt  creek,  about  eight  or  ten  miles 
and  camped.  Next  morning  they  continued  up  Salt  creek,  following  the  lodge- 
pole  trail  all  the  time.  About  four  o’clock  p.m.  Custer’s  two  greyhounds, 
which  were  out  ahead,  came  up  with  the  Indian  dogs  and  began  to  fight  them. 
The  command  marched  on  up  the  camp  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Indians.  Fires  were  still  burning.  The  Indians  had  fled,  leaving  the  dried 
buffalo  meat,  also  sugar,  calico  and  other  things  which  they  had  secured  at 
Fort  Cobb.  The  command  camped  there  that  night.  They  marched  all  the 
next  day  and  camped  at  night  on  a high  prairie  without  water.  Next  morn- 
ing they  marched  until  about  noon,  and  camped,  and  had  something  to  eat. 
Then  started  on  again,  and  in  a day  and  a half  they  came  across  the  main 
trail  of  the  Cheyennes.  If  they  had  gone  on  north  from  the  dry  camp  on 
the  high  prairie,  they  would  have  struck  the  main  trail  of  the  Cheyennes  in 
half  a day.  But  they  had  been  led  in  a half  circle  by  a Cheyenne  woman  who 
acted  as  guide  and  who  said  at  the  diy  camp  to  go  southwest  and  they 
would  find  water. 

Followed  the  main  trail  of  Cheyennes  north  about  two  days.  On  the  sec- 
ond day  about  3 o’clock  marched  up  onto  a hill  and  looked  down  into  a 
fine  valley.  There  were  the  Cheyennes,  completely  surprised  by  the  soldiers 
coming  upon  them.  The  soldiers  rode  around  above  them  and  camped.  The 
Indians  had  2,000  horses  and  mules,  but  Custer  paid  no  attention  to  these. 

Before  night  eight  chiefs  in  war  bonnets  and  mounted  on  beautiful  ponies 
rode  into  camp  and  circled  around  like  a circus  performance,  several  times. 
Little  Raven,  chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  was  one  of  the  eight.  He  finally  made 
a break,  ran,  and  got  away.  Then  three  of  them  came  to  Custer’s  quarters 
to  make  peace.  Custer  kept  the  three  chiefs  in  order  to  get  back  the  two 
white  women  they  had  as  captives — Mrs.  Morgan,  who  had  been  a Miss 
Brewster,  and  Miss  White — one  captured  on  the  Solomon  and  one  on  the 
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Republican,  in  Kansas,  the  fall  before — eight  months  before.  The  command 
camped  there  all  that  night  and  all  the  next  day  and  next  night.  Next  day 
they  marched  down  the  Sweetwater  one  day  and  camped.  Then  turned  about 
and  marched  back  up  the  Sweetwater  about  half  the  day  and  camped.  That 
day  he  took  the  three  chiefs  out  and  showed  them  a tree  and  ^ope — told 
them  they  would  be  hanged  by  sundown  if  the  white  women  were  not  brought 
in  next  day.  The  next  day  about  one  o’clock  they  came  up  on  a hill  south 
of  the  camp  bringing  the  white  women  with  them,  each  riding  astride  behind 
an  Indian.  Romeo,  the  interpreter,  went  up  to  meet  them.  They  brought 
them  down  to  camp.  Mrs.  Morgan’s  brother  was  there  to  meet  her. 

After  getting  the  women,  the  command  started  for  the  headwaters  of  the 
Washita  to  General  Sheridan’s  camp.  Sheridan  had  taken  half  the  com- 
mand on  the  west  side  of  the  Wichita  mountains,  at  Sheridan’s  camp,  and 
gone  back  to  the  Washita,  while  Custer  pursued  the  Cheyennes  with  the 
other  half  of  the  command.  Custer’s  command  arrived  at  General  Sheridan’s 
camp  on  the  Washita  about  the  22d  of  March  with  the  white  women.  Cus- 
ter’s command  was  living  on  mule  meat  when  it  reached  Sheridan.  In  two 
days  they  went  on  to  Camp  Supply,  about  sixty  miles.  All  the  command  was 
together  now,  like  it  was  in  the  fall  when  they  left,  Sheridan  in  command. 
From  Camp  Supply  they  went  to  Fort  Dodge,  all  together.  From  Fort  Dodge 
they  went  on  to  Fort  Hays  with  the  three  chiefs.  The  fifty-three  squaws  and 
children  were  already  in  a stockade  at  Fort  Hays.  About  two  weeks  after 
their  arrival  the  Nineteenth  was  mustered  out  there  at  Fort  Hays. 

Apache  Bill  was  discharged  at  Camp  Supply  for  having  got  lost.  McBee 
did  not  see  him  again  until  the  summer  of  1869.  Then  he  was  in  jail  at 
Topeka  for  stealing  government  mules.  Wild  Bill  came  along  and  got  him 
out.  Apache  Bill  went  to  Abilene  and  was  there  when  Wild  Bill  was  marshal. 
WTas  killed  by  a Texas  cowboy.  Jack  Stillwell  was  along  with  Custer  all  the 
way  around.  He  was  later  in  Oklahoma  and  was  a deputy  United  States 
marshal  there.  He  finally  become  disabled,  and  Buffalo  Bill  took  him  to  his 
ranch  in  Wyoming,  where  he  died. 

Ben  Clark  was  chief  of  the  scouts.  McBee  saw  him  at  Fort  Reno  in  1901. 
He  married  a Cheyenne  squaw  and  had  many  children,  who  all  got  allotments 
of  land  around  Fort  Reno.  McBee  has  not  heard  of  him  for  years. 

Wild  Bill  did  not  stay  at  Topeka  long.  The  last  time  McBee  saw  him 
he  was  on  the  courthouse  steps,  Topeka,  in  the  summer  of  1869.  It  was  be- 
coming too  tame  for  him  here  and  he  went  on  up  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad, 
heading  west. 

McBee  saw  millions  of  buffalo  on  the  Ninnescah  river  on  the  march  to 
Camp  Supply.  They  were  running.  The  command  had  to  stop  to  let  them 
pass.  They  were  headed  northeast  and  were  only  running  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  Saw  none  after  leaving  Camp  Supply. 

General  Custer  lived  in  Topeka  once,  about  Eleventh  and  Quincy  streets. 
Some  relative  to  Charles  Kendall,  who  owned  a big  dry-goods  store  here.  Did 
not  live  here  very  long.  Lived  in  a stone  house. 

John  McBee  tells  of  how  Custer’s  command  halted  to  bury  Elliott’s  men. 

General  Custer,  in  his  book,  “Wild  Life  on  the  Plains,”  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  tragedy : 
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*4As  our  proposed  route  bore  to  the  southeast  after  reaching  the  battlefield, 
our  course  was  so  chosen  as  to  carry  us  to  the  Washita  river  a few  miles  below, 
at  which  point  we  encamped  early  in  the  day.  General  Sheridan  desired  to 
ride  over  the  battle  ground,  and  we  hoped  by  a careful  examination  of  the 
surrounding  country  to  discover  the  remains  of  Major  Elliott  and  his  little 
party,  of  whose  fate  there  could  no  longer  be  the  faintest  doubt.  With  one 
hundred  men  of  the  Seventh  cavalry,  under  command  of  Captain  Yates,  we 
proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  battle,  and  from  there  dispersed  in  small  parties 
in  all  directions,  with  orders  to  make  a thorough  search  for  our  lost  comrades. 
We  found  the  evidences  of  the  late  engagement  much  as  we  had  left  them. 
Here  were  the  bodies,  now  frozen,  of  the  seven  hundred  ponies  which  we  had 
slain  after  the  battle;  here  and  there,  scattered  in  and  about  the  site  of  the 
former  village  of  Black  Kettle,  lay  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  Indians  who 
fell  during  the  struggle.  Many  of  the  bodies,  however,  particularly  those  of 
Black  Kettle  and  Little  Rock,  had  been  removed  by  their  friends.  Why  any 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  uncared  for  could  only  be  explained  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  hasty  flight  of  the  other  villages  prevented  the  Indians 
from  carrying  away  any  except  the  bodies  of  the  most  prominent  chiefs  or 
warriors,  although  most  of  those  remaining  on  the  battle  ground  were  found 
wrapped  in  blankets  and  bound  with  lariats  preparatory  to  removal  and  burial. 
Even  some  of  the  Indian  dogs  were  found  loitering  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places 
where  the  lodges  of  their  former  masters  stood;  but,  like  the  Indians  them- 
selves, they  were  suspicious  of  the  white  man,  and  could  hardly  be  induced  to 
establish  friendly  relations.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  however,  managed  to 
secure  possession  of  a few  young  puppies.  These  were  carefully  brought  up, 
and  to  this  day  they,  or  some  of  their  descendants,  are  in  the  possession  of  mem- 
bers of  the  command. 

“After  riding  over  the  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village,  I 
joined  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  search  for  the  bodies  of  Major  Elliott 
and  his  men.  In  describing  the  search  and  its  results,  I cannot  do  better  than 
transcribe  from  my  official  report,  made  soon  after  to  General  Sheridan: 

“ ‘ After  marching  a distance  of  two  miles  in  the  direction  in  which  Major 
Elliott  and  his  little  party  were  last  seen,  we  suddenly  came  upon  the  stark, 
stiff,  naked,  and  horribly  mutilated  bodies  of  our  dead  comrades.  No  words 
were  needed  to  tell  how  desperate  had  been  the  struggle  before  they  were 
finally  overpowered.  At  a short  distance  from  where  the  bodies  lay,  could  be 
seen  the  carcasses  of  some  of  the  horses  of  the  party,  which  had  probably  been 
killed  in  the  fight.  Seeing  the  hopelessness  of  breaking  through  the  line  which 
surrounded  them,  and  which  undoubtedly  numbered  more  than  one  hundred  to 
one,  Elliott  dismounted  his  men,  tied  their  horses  together,  and  prepared  to 
sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  in 
describing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  details  of  Elliott’s  fight  I rely  not  only  upon 
a critical  and  personal  examination  of  the  ground  and  attendant  circumstances, 
but  am  sustained  by  the  statements  of  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  who  witnessed 
and  participated  in  the  fight,  and  who  have  since  been  forced  to  enter  our  lines 
and  surrender  themselves  up,  under  circumstances  which  will  be  made  to 
appear  in  other  portions  of  this  report. 

“ ‘The  bodies  of  Elliott  and  his  little  band,  with  but  a single  exception, 
were  found  lying  within  a circle  not  exceeding  twenty  yards  in  diameter.  We 
found  them  exactly  as  they  fell,  except  that  their  barbarous  foes  had  stripped 
and  multilated  the  bodies  in  the  most  savage  manner. 

“ ‘All  the  bodies  were  carried  to  camp.  The  latter  was  reached  after  dark. 
It  being  the  intention  to  resume  the  march  before  daylight  the  following  day, 
a grave  was  hastily  prepared  on  a little  knoll  near  our  camp,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Major  Elliott,  whose  remains  were  carried  with  us  for 
interment  at  Fort  Arbuckle,  the  bodies  of  the  entire  party,  under  the  dim  light 
of  a few  torches  held  by  our  sorrowing  comrades,  were  consigned  to  one  com- 
mon resting  place.  No  funeral  note  sounded  to  measure  their  passage  to  the 
grave.  No  volley  was  fired  to  tell  us  a comrade  was  receiving  the  last  sad 
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rites  of  burial;  that  the  fresh  earth  had  closed  over  some  of  our  truest  and 
most  daring  soldiers. 

“ ‘Before  interment,  I caused  a complete  examination  of  each  body  to  be 
made  by  Doctor  Lippincott,  chief  medical  officer  of  the  expedition,  with 
direction  to  report  on  the  character  and  number  of  wounds  received  by  each, 
as  well  as  to  mutilations  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  The  following 
extracts  are  taken  from  Doctor  Lippincott’s  report: 

“‘Major  Joel  H.  Elliott:  Two  bullet  holes  in  head,  one  in  left  cheek,  right 
hand  cut  off,  left  foot  almost  cut  off,  . . . deep  gash  in  right  groin,  deep 
gash  in  calves  of  both  legs,  little  finger  of  left  hand  cut  off,  and  throat  cut. 

“‘Serg.  Major  Walter  Kennedy:  Bullet  hole  in  right  temple,  head  partly 

cut  off,  seventeen  bullet  holes  in  back,  and  two  in  legs. 

“ ‘Corp.  Harry  Mercer,  troop  E : Bullet  hole  in  right  axilla,  one  in  region 

of  heart,  three  in  back,  eight  arrow  wounds  in  back,  right  ear  cut  off,  head 
scalped,  and  skull  fractured,  deep  gashes  in  both  legs,  and  throat  cut. 

“ ‘Private  Thomas  Christer,  troop  E : Bullet  hole  in  head,  right  foot  cut  off, 
bullet  hole  in  abdomen,  and  throat  cut. 

“‘Corporal  William  Carrick,  troop  H:  Bullet  hole  in  right  parietal  bone, 

both  feet  cut  off,  throat  cut,  left  arm  broken. 

“ ‘Private  Eugene  Clover,  troop  H : Head  cut  off,  arrow  wound  in  right 

side,  both  legs  terribly  mutilated. 

“ ‘Private  William  Milligan,  troop  H:  Bullet  hole  in  left  side  of  head,  deep 
gashes  in  right  leg,  . . . left  arm  deeply  gashed,  head  scalped,  and  throat 
cut. 

“‘Corporal  James  F.  Williams,  troop  I:  Bullet  hole  in  back;  head  and 

both  arms  cut  off,  many  and  deep  gashes  in  back.  . . . 

“ ‘Private  Thomas  Dooney,  troop  I : Arrow  hole  in  region  of  stomach, 

thorax  cut  off,  head  cut  off,  and  right  shoulder  cut  by  a tomahawk. 

“ ‘Farrier  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  troop  M : Bullet  hole  in  left  parietal  bone, 

head  scalped,  arm  broken,  . . . throat  cut. 

“‘Private  John  Myres,  troop  M:  Several  bullet  holes  in  head,  scalped, 

nineteen  bullet  holes  in  body,  . . . throat  cut. 

“ ‘Private  Cal.  Sharpe,  troop  M : Two  bullet  holes  in  right  side,  throat  cut, 
one  bullet  hole  in  left  side  of  head,  one  arrow  hole  in  left  side,  . . . left 

arm  broken. 

“ ‘Unknown : Head  cut  off,  body  partially  destroyed  by  wolves. 

“ ‘Unknown : Head  and  right  hand  cut  off,  . . . three  bullet  and  nine 

arrow  holes  in  back. 

“ ‘Unknown : Scalped,  skull  fractured,  six  bullet  and  thirteen  arrow  holes 

in  back,  and  three  bullet  holes  in  chest.’ 

“I  have  quoted  these  extracts  in  order  to  give  the  reader  an  insight  of  the 
treatment  invariably  meted  out  to  white  men  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  red  man’s  blood-thirsty  and  insatiable  vengeance.” 

The  report  to  General  Sheridan  then  continues  as  follows: 

“ ‘In  addition  to  the  wounds  and  barbarities  reported  by  Doctor  Lippincott, 
I saw  a portion  of  the  stock  of  a Lancaster  rifle  protruding  from  the  right  side 
of  one  of  the  men;  the  stock  had  been  broken  off  near  the  barrel,  and  the  butt 
of  it,  probably  twelve  inches  in  length,  had  been  driven  into  the  man’s  side  a 
distance  of  eight  inches.  The  forest  along  the  banks  of  the  Washita,  from  the 
battle  ground  a distance  of  twelve  miles,  was  found  to  have  been  one  con- 
tinuous Indian  village.  Black  Kettle’s  band  of  Cheyennes  was  above;  then 
came  other  hostile  tribes  camped  in  the  following  order:  Arapahoes,  under 

Little  Raven;  Kiowas,  under  Satanta  and  Lone  Wolf;  the  remaining  bands 
of  Cheyennes,  Comanches  and  Apaches.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  disorder 
and  haste  with  which  these  tribes  had  fled  from  their  camping  grounds.  They 
had  abandoned  thousands  of  lodge  poles,  some  of  which  w^ere  still  standing 
as  when  last  used.  Immense  numbers  of  camp  kettles,  cooking  utensils,  coffee 
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mills,  axes,  and  several  hundred  buffalo  robes  were  found  in  the  abandoned 
camps  adjacent  to  Black  Kettle’s  village,  but  which  had  not  been  visited  be- 
fore by  our  troops.  By  actual  examination  it  was  computed  that  over  six 
hundred  lodges  had  been  standing  along  the  Washita  during  the  battle,  and 
within  five  miles  of  the  battle  ground,  and  it  was  from  these  villages  and  others 
still  lower  down  the  stream  that  the  immense  number  of  warriors  came  who, 
after  our  rout  and  destruction  of  Black  Kettle  and  his  band,  surrounded  my 
command  and  fought  until  defeated  by  the  Seventh  cavalry,  about  3 p.  m.  on 
the  27th  ult. 

“ ‘In  the  deserted  camp,  lately  occupied  by  Satanta  with  the  Kiowas,  my  men 
discovered  the  bodies  of  a young  white  woman  and  child,  the  former  apparently 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  the  latter  probably  eighteen  months  old. 
They  were  evidently  mother  and  child,  and  had  not  long  been  in  captivity,  as 
the  woman  still  retained  several  articles  of  her  wardrobe  about  her  person — 
among  others  a pair  of  cloth  gaiters  but  little  worn — everything  indicating 
that  she  had  been  but  recently  captured.  Upon  our  attacking  and  routing 
Black  Kettle’s  camp,  her  captors,  fearing  she  might  be  recaptured  by  us  and 
her  testimony  used  against  them,  had  deliberately  murdered  her  and  her  child 
in  cold  blood.  The  woman  had  received  a shot  in  the  forehead,  her  entire 
scalp  had  been  removed,  and  her  skull  horribly  crushed.  The  child  also  bore 
numerous  marks  of  violence.’  ” 

In  regard  to  the  captivity  and  rescue  of  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Miss  White, 
General  Custer  writes  as  follows : 

“In  less  than  one  week  from  the  date  of  our  arrival  at  Camp  Supply  we 
were  to  be  again  in  the  saddle  and  wending  our  way  southward  toward  the 
supposed  winter  haunts  of  our  enemies — this  time,  however,  with  more  than 
double  our  former  numbers.  So  long  had  the  thrifty  and  enterprising  settlers 
upon  the  frontier  of  Kansas,  particularly  those  who  had  selected  homes  in 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Saline,  Solomon  and  Republican  rivers,  been  sub- 
jected to  the  depredations  of  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Apaches,  Kiowas  and 
Sioux,  and  so  frequent  had  the  murder  and  capture  of  settlers  by  these  Indians 
become,  that  the  citizens  and  the  officials  of  the  state  felt  forced  to  take 
measures  in  their  own  defence,  and  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  the  forces 
of  the  General  Government,  in  the  attempt  to  give  quiet  and  protection  to 
life  and  property  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  border  settlements.  The  last 
needed  impulse  to  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Kansas  was 
given  when  the  Indians,  late  in  the  preceding  summer,  made  two  raids  upon 
the  settlements  in  the  Saline,  Solomon  and  Republican  valleys,  and  after 
murdering  many  of  the  men  and  children,  burning  houses  and  destroying  or 
capturing  a vast  amount  of  stock,  carried  off  into  captivity  two  young  women 
or  girls,  both  belonging  to  highly  respected  families  residing  on  the  exposed 
border  of  the  state.  Although  one  of  the  captives  was  married,  her  marriage  to 
a farmer  having  been  celebrated  less  than  one  month  prior  to  the  day  of  her 
unfortunate  capture  by  the  Indians,  yet  neither  of  them  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  passed  the  line  which  separates  girlhood  from  womanhood.  Mrs. 
Morgan,  the  bride,  was  but  nineteen,  while  her  companion  in  misfortune,  Miss 
White,  was  still  her  junior  by  a year  or  more.  As  they  played  no  unimportant 
part  in  subsequent  operations  against  the  Indians,  the  principal  events  attend- 
ing their  capture  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Neither  knew  the  other,  nor  had 
they  ever  seen  each  other  until  they  met  as  captives  in  an  Indian  village 
hundreds  of  miles  from  their  frontier  homes.  One  can  readily  imagine  with 
what  deep  interest  and  mutual  sympathy  the  acquaintance  of  these  two  help- 
less girls  began.  Miss  White  had  been  captured  and  carried  to  the  Indian 
village  about  one  month  before  the  capture  of  Mrs.  Morgan  occurred.  The 
brief  story  of  the  capture  of  the  former  is  soon  told. 

“One  day  her  father  being  at  work  in  the  field,  she  and  a younger  sister 
were  engaged  in  the  garden,  when  she  saw  four  Indians  entering  the  house 
where  her  mother  and  the  younger  children  of  the  family  were.  Her  first 
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impulse  was  to  fly,  but  seeing  an  Indian  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden  she 
turned  and  entered  the  house.  One  or  two  of  the  Indians  could  speak  broken 
English;  all  of  them  assumed  a most  friendly  demeanor  and  requested  some- 
thing to  eat.  This  request  was  met  by  a most  prompt  and  willing  response 
upon  the  part  of  Mrs.  White  and  her  children.  With  true  western  hospitality 
they  prepared  for  their  unbidden  guests  as  bountifully  as  the  condition  of  the 
larder  would  permit.  No  depredations  had  been  committed  in  that  vicinity 
for  some  time,  and  as  it  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  small  parties  of 
Indians,  when  engaged  on  hunting  excursions,  to  visit  the  settlements,  where 
they  invariably  met  with  kind  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  settlers,  it  was 
hoped  that  after  obtaining  the  desired  meal  the  party  would  quietly  withdraw 
without  committing  any  depredations.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  savages.  Already  on  that  day  their  hands  had  been  dipped  in  the  white 
man’s  blood,  and  the  peaceful  procurement  of  something  to  appease  their 
hunger  was  merely  the  dropping  of  the  curtain  between  two  acts  of  a terrible 
drama. 

“Having  satisfied  the  demands  of  their  appetites,  it  was  then  time  for  them 
to  throw  aside  the  guise  of  friendship  under  which  they  had  entered  the  house 
and  been  treated  as  favored  guests,  and  to  reveal  the  true  object  of  their  visit. 
Two  stalwart  warriors  grasped  Miss  White  in  their  arms  and  rushed  toward 
the  door.  Neither  her  shrieks  nor  the  feeble  resistance  she  was  able  to  offer 
retarded  their  movements.  As  she  found  herself  being  rapidly  carried  from 
the  house  the  last  glimpse  she  obtained  of  those  within  revealed  her  mother 
engaged  in  an  unequal  struggle  with  a powerful  warrior,  while  another  of  the 
savages  had  felled  a younger  sister  to  the  floor  and  was  then  engaged  in 
destroying  such  articles  of  furniture  or  tableware  as  he  could  lay  hands  upon. 
Her  two  captors  hurried  her  from  the  house,  hastened  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  left  their  ponies,  and  after  binding  their  captive  upon  the  back  of  one  of 
their  ponies,  and  being  joined  by  the  others  of  the  party,  began  their  flight  from 
the  settlement,  well  knowing  that  the  alarm  would  soon  be  given,  and  pursuit 
by  the  enraged  settlers  would  be  the  result.  Amid  the  terrible  surroundings  of 
her  own  situation,  the  anxieties  of  the  fair  captive  to  know  the  fate  of  the 
dear  ones  left  behind  must  have  been  unspeakable.  I can  scarcely  imagine  a 
more  deplorable  fate  than  that  to  which  this  defenseless  girl  had  become  the 
victim.  Torn  from  her  home  amid  scenes  of  heartrending  atrocities,  distracted 
with  anxious  thoughts  as  to  the  fate  which  had  befallen  her  mother  and  sisters, 
she  now  found  herself  a helpless  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  most  cruel, 
heartless  and  barbarous  of  human  enemies.  Unable  to  utter  or  comprehend 
a word  of  the  Indian  language,  and  her  captors  only  being  able  to  express  the 
most  ordinary  words  in  broken  English,  her  condition  was  rendered  the  more 
forlorn,  if  possible,  by  her  inability  to  communicate  with  those  in  whose  power 
she  found  herself.  . . . 

“The  village  to  which  Miss  White’s  captors  belonged  was  located  at  that 
time  south  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  distant  from  her  home  at  least  three 
hundred  miles.  How  many  girls  of  eighteen  years  of  age  possess  the  physical 
ability  to  survive  a journey  such  as  lay  before  this  lonely  captive?  Unprovided 
with  a saddle  of  any  description,  she  was  mounted  upon  an  Indian  pony  and 
probably  required  to  accomplish  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  hundred  miles  within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  thus  to  continue  the  tiresome  journey  with  but 
little  rest  or  nourishment.  Added  to  the  discomforts  and  great  fatigue  of  the 
journey  was  something  more  terrible  and  exhausting  than  either.  The  young 
captive,  although  a mere  girl,  was  yet  sufficiently  versed  in  the  perils  attending 
frontier  life  to  fully  comprehend  that  upon  her  arrival  at  the  village  a fate 
awaited  her  more  dreadful  than  death  itself.  She  realized  that  if  her  life  had 
been  spared  by  her  savage  captors  it  was  due  to  no  sentiment  of  mercy  or 
kindness  on  their  part,  but  simply  that  she  might  be  reserved  for  a doom  far 
more  fearful  and  more  to  be  dreaded  than  death. 

“The  capture  of  Mrs.  Morgan  occurred  about  a month  later,  and  in  the 
same  section  of  country,  and  the  story  of  her  capture  is  in  its  incidents  almost 
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a repetition  of  that  of  Miss  White.  Her  young  husband  was  engaged  at  work 
in  a field,  not  far  from  the  house,  when  the  crack  of  a rifle  from  the  woods 
near  by  summoned  her  to  the  door.  She  barely  had  time  to  see  her  husband 
fall  to  the  ground  when  she  discovered  several  Indians  rushing  toward  the 
house.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  but  already  the  Indians 
had  surrounded  the  house,  and  upon  her  attempting  to  escape  one  of  the 
savages  felled  her  to  the  ground  by  a blow  from  his  war  club,  and  she  lost  all 
consciousness.  When  she  recovered  her  senses  it  was  only  to  find  herself 
bound  upon  the  back  of  a pony  which  was  being  led  by  a mounted  warrior, 
while  another  warrior  rode  behind  and  urged  the  pony  she  was  mounted  upon 
to  keep  up  the  trot.  There  were  about  fifty  warriors  in  the  party,  nearly  all 
belonging  to  the  Cheyenne  tribe,  the  others  belonging  to  the  Sioux  and  Arap- 
ahoes.  As  in  the  case  of  the  capture  of  Miss  White,  a rapid  flight  immediately 
followed  the  capture. 

“It  was  the  story  oft  repeated  of  outrages  like  these,  but  particularly  of 
these  two,  that  finally  forced  the  people  of  Kansas  to  take  up  arms  in  their 
own  defense.  Authority  was  obtained  from  the  general  government  to  raise 
a regiment  of  cavalry,  whose  services  were  to  be  accepted  for  a period  of  six 
months.  So  earnest  and  enthusiastic  had  the  people  of  the  frontier  become  in 
their  determination  to  reclaim  the  two  captives,  as  well  as  administer  justly 
merited  punishment,  that  people  of  all  classes  and  callings  were  eager  to 
abandon  their  professions  and  take  up  arms  against  the  traditional  enemy  of 
the  frontier.  The  governor  of  the  state,  Hon.  S.  J.  Crawford,  resigned  the 
duties  of  the  executive  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  lieutenant  governor 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  which  was  then  being  organized 
and  equipped  for  service  during  the  winter  campaign.  After  the  return  of  the 
Seventh  cavalry  from  the  Washita  campaign,  we  were  simply  waiting  the 
arrival  at  Camp  Supply  of  the  Kansas  volunteers  before  again  setting  out  to 
continue  the  campaign  whose  opening  had  begun  so  auspiciously.  Severe 
storms  delayed  the  arrival  of  the  Kansas  troops  beyond  the  expected  time. 
They  reached  Camp  Supply,  however,  in  time  for  the  7th  of  December  to  be 
fixed  upon  as  the  date  of  our  departure.  My  command,  as  thus  increased, 
consisted  of  eleven  companies  of  the  Seventh  United  States  cavalry;  ten 
companies  of  the  Nineteenth  Kansas  Volunteer  cavalry,  Col.  S.  J.  Crawford 
commanding ; a detachment  of  scouts  under  Lieut.  Silas  Pepoon,  Tenth 
cavalry;  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  whites,  Osage  and  Kaw  Indians  as 
guides  and  trailers.  As  our  ultimate  destination  was  Fort  Cobb,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, where  we  would  obtain  a renewal  of  our  supplies  after  the  termination 
of  our  proposed  march,  and  as  General  Sheridan  desired  to  transfer  his  head- 
quarters (in  the  field)  to  that  point,  he  decided  to  accompany  my  command, 
but  generously  declined  to  exercise  any  command  of  the  expedition,  merely 
desiring  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  an  escort  without  rendering  a 
detachment  for  that  purpose  necessary;  and,  as  he  remarked  when  announcing 
his  intention  to  accompany  us,  he  simply  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a ‘pas- 
senger.’ 

“The  day  prior  to  our  departure  I was  standing  in  front  of  my  tent  when 
a young  man  probably  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age  accosted  me 
and  began  a conversation  by  inquiring  when  I expected  the  expedition  would 
move.  Any  person  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  expeditions  in  the  Indian 
country  knows  how  many  and  how  frequent  are  the  applications  made  to  the 
commanding  officer  to  obtain  employment  as  scouts  or  guides.  Probably  one 
in  fifty  of  the  applicants  is  deserving  of  attention,  and  if  employed  would 
prove  ‘worthy  of  his  hire.’  Taking  but  a glance  at  the  young  man  who  ad- 
dressed me,  and  believing  him  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  applicants  for  em- 
ployment, my  attention  being  at  the  time  absorbed  with  other  matters,  I was 
in  no  mood  to  carry  on  a conversation  which  I believed  would  terminate  in 
an  offer  of  services  not  desired.  I was  disposed  to  be  somewhat  abrupt  in  my 
answers,  but  there  was  something  in  the  3Toung  man’s  earnest  manner,  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  seemed  to  await  my  answers,  that  attracted  and  in- 
terested, me.  After  a few  questions,  on  his  part  as  to  what  portion  of  the 
country  I expected  to  march  through,  what  tribes  I might  encounter,  and 
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others  of  a similar  nature,  he  suddenly  said:  ‘General,  I want  to  go  along 

with  you.’  This  only  confirmed  my  first  impression,  although  from  his  con- 
versation I soon  discovered  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  professional  applicants 
for  employment  as  a scout  or  guide,  but  more  likely  had  been  seized  with  a 
spirit  of  wild  romance,  and  imagined  the  proper  field  for  its  display  would  be 
discovered  by  accompanying  an  expedition  against  the  Indians.  Many  in- 
stances of  this  kind  had  previously  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  I classed 
this  as  one  of  them;  so  I simply  informed  him  that  I had  already  employed 
as  many  scouts  and  guides  as  were  required,  and  that  no  position  of  that 
character,  or  any  other  in  fact,  was  open  to  him.  Not  in  the  least  discouraged 
by  this  decided  refusal,  he  replied:  ‘But  you  do  not  understand  me;  I do 
not  desire  employment  in  your  command,  nor  any  position  requiring  pay.  I 
only  ask  permission  to  accompany  your  expedition.  I have  neither  arms  nor 
horse;  if  you  will  furnish  me  with  these  and  permit  me  to  go  with  you,  I 
will  serve  you  in  any  capacity  I can,  and  will  expect  no  pay.’ 

“My  curiosity  was  now  excited.  I therefore  pressed  him  to  explain  his 
motive  in  desiring  to  accompany  the  expedition. 

“He  continued:  ‘Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  It’s  a sad  story.  About  four  months 

ago  the  Indians  attacked  my  home  and  carried  off  my  only  sister,  a girl  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  Since  that  day  I have  not  heard  a word  as  to  what  has 
become  of  her.  I know  not  whether  she  is  among  the  living  or  dead;  but 
when  I think  of  what  must  be  her  fate  if  among  the  living,  I am  almost 
tempted  to  wish  she  was  quietly  resting  among  the  dead.  I do  not  even  know 
what  tribe  was  engaged  in  her  capture,  but  hearing  of  your  expedition  I 
thought  it  might  afford  me  the  means  of  getting  some  clue  as  to  my  sister’s 
fate.  You  may  have  a council  with  some  of  the  chiefs,  or  some  of  the  prisoners 
you  captured  at  the  battle  of  the  Washita  may  tell  me  something  of  her; 
or  if  I can  only  learn  where  she  is,  perhaps  you  can  exchange  some  of  your 
prisoners  for  her;  at  any  rate,  the  onfy  chance  I have  to  learn  anything  con- 
cerning her  is  by  being  permitted  to  accompany  your  expedition.’ 

“Of  course  he  was  permitted  to  accompany  the  expedition.  Not  only  that, 
but  he  was  provided  with  a horse  and  arms,  and  appointed  to  a remunerative 
position.  I asked  him  why  he  had  not  informed  me  at  first  as  to  his  object  in 
desiring  to  go  with  us.  He  replied  that  he  feared  that  if  it  was  known  that  he 
was  in  search  of  a lost  sister,  and  we  should  afterward  have  interviews  with 
the  Indians,  as  we  would  certainly  at  Fort  Cobb,  he  might  not  be  as  successful 
in  obtaining  information  as  if  the  object  of  his  mission  was  unknown. 

“The  name  of  this  young  man  was  Brewster,  and  the  lost  sister  in  whose 
search  he  was  so  earnestly  engaged  was  Mrs.  Morgan,  whose  capture  has 
already  been  described.  From  him  I learned  that  Mrs.  Morgan’s  husband, 
although  shot  down  at  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians,  was  in  a fair  way  to  recover, 
although  crippled  probably  for  life.  But  for  his  wounds  he,  too,  would  have 
joined  the  brother  in  a search  for  the  sister  and  for  his  bride,  whose  honeymoon 
had  met  such  a tragic  interruption.  Young  Brewster  remained  with  my  com- 
mand during  the  entire  winter,  accompanying  it,  and  every  detachment  made 
from  it,  in  the  eager  hope  to  learn  something  of  the  fate  of  his  sister.  In  his 
continued  efforts  to  discover  some  clue  leading  to  her  he  displayed  more 
genuine  courage,  perseverance,  and  physical  endurance,  and  a greater  degree 
of  true  brotherly  love  and  devotion,  than  I have  ever  seen  combined  in  one 
person. 

“I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  describing  the  various  subterfuges  resorted 
to  by  the  Indians,  by  which  they  strove  to  avoid  or  delay  the  surrender  of  the 
white  girls  without  first,  as  had  been  customary,  receiving  a ransom.  Finally, 
after  I had  almost  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  troops,  particularly  of  the 
Kansas  regiment  which  had  been  raised  and  organized  mainly  to  effect  the 
recapture  of  the  white  girls,  or  else  avenge  the  outrage  of  which  they  had  been 
the  victims,  I determined  to  force  matters  to  an  issue  without  further  quibbling 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

“I  sent  for  a delegation  of  chiefs  from  the  Cheyenne  village  to  receive  my 
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ultimatum.  They  came,  and  upon  their  arrival  I assembled  them  in  my  tent, 
the  three  captured  chiefs  being  also  permitted  to  be  present,  as  the  conference, 
as  will  be  seen,  was  to  be  of  deep  interest  to  them.  After  recounting  to  the 
chiefs  the  incidents  of  our  pursuit  of  the  village,  their  surprise  at  being  over- 
taken, the  stratagems  by  which  they  hoped  to  elude  us,  the  steps  we  had 
already  taken  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  white  girls,  and  the  delays  interposed 
by  the  Indians,  I stated  that  I had  but  one  other  message  to  send  to  the 
village ; and  upon  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  would  rest  the  responsibility  of  peace 
or  war.  Further  delay  would  not  be  submitted  to  on  our  part.  We  knew 
they  had  two  of  our  race  captives  in  the  village,  and  we  were  there  to  demand 
and  enforce  the  demand  for  their  release,  cost  what  it  might.  I then  informed 
them  that  if  by  sunset  the  following  day  the  two  white  girls  were  not  restored 
to  our  hands  unharmed,  the  lives  of  the  three  chiefs  would  be  forfeited,  and 
the  troops  would  resume  active  hostilities.  At  the  same  time  I called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  famished  condition  of  their  ponies  they  could  not  expect 
to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  cavalry.  Every  argument  which  might  have 
weight  in  influencing  a favorable  decision  was  stated  to  them.  The  conference 
then  broke  up,  and  the  three  chiefs  were  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the 
guard.  The  delegation  from  the  village,  after  a brief  interview  with  their 
captive  comrades,  took  a hasty  departure,  and  set  out  upon  their  return  to 
the  village,  deeply  impressed,  apparently,  with  the  importance  of  promptness 
in  communicating  to  the  chiefs  at  the  village  the  decision  which  had  been 
arrived  at  regarding  the  captives. 

“The  terms  given  to  the  Indians  soon  became  known  to  every  individual  in 
the  command,  and  naturally  excited  the  deepest  interest.  All  hoped  for  a 
favorable  issue,  but  no  one  regarded  the  events  then  transpiring  with  the  in- 
tense interest  and  anxiety  felt  by  young  Brewster,  who  now  saw  that  his  long- 
cherished  hope  to  recover  his  sister  was  either  about  to  be  realized,  or  forever 
sealed  in  disappointment. 

“The  captive  chiefs  did  not  pretend  to  conceal  their  solicitude  as  to  the 
part  they  were  involuntarily  made  to  play  in  the  events  then  transpiring.  I 
did  not  expect  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  in  the  village.  I 
knew  they  would  practice  every  delay  conceivable  before  complying  with  our 
demands;  but  when  the  question  was  forced  upon  them  as  to  whether  they 
preferred  to  deliver  up  the  white  girls  to  us  or  to  force  by  their  refusal  the 
execution  of  the  three  chiefs,  their  decision  would  be  in  favor  of  their  people. 

“Three  o’clock  arrived,  and  no  tidings  from  the  village.  By  this  time  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  command  had  assembled  near  headquarters,  and  upon 
the  small  eminences  near  by,  eagerly  watching  the  horizon  in  the  direction  of 
the  village,  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  messengers  who  must  soon  arrive 
to  avert  the  execution  of  the  three  chiefs.  Even  the  three  chiefs  became 
despondent  as  the  sun  slowly  but  surely  approached  the  horizon,  and  no  tidings 
from  the  village  reached  them.  Finally  Romeo  came  to  me  and  stated  that 
the  three  chiefs  desired  to  see  me.  I repaired  to  their  place  of  confinement 
at  once,  and  was  asked  by  the  younger  of  the  three  if  it  was  my  firm  purpose 
to  make  good  my  words  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  their  people  to  release 
the  white  girls.  I replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  chief  then  attempted  a 
little  Indian  diplomacy,  by  assuring  me  that  in  the  village  and  among  his 
own  people  he  was  a man  of  great  consequence,  and  could  exert  a wide 
influence;  for  this  reason  he  requested  me  to  release  him,  and  he  would  hasten 
to  the  village,  obtain  the  release  of  the  two  girls,  and  return  in  time  to  save 
his  two  companions. 

“When  this  proposition  was  first  made  I attributed  it  to  fear  that  the 
chiefs  in  the  village  might  decline  to  restore  the  two  girls  to  liberty,  and  the 
lives  of  the  three  chiefs  would  be  sacrificed  thereby;  but  subsequent  events 
proved  that  while  this  consideration  may  have  had  its  influence,  the  principal 
motive  which  prompted  the  proposition  was  a desire  to  escape  from  our  hands 
before  the  white  girls  should  be  restored  to  us,  as  the  chief  referred  to  had 
been  a party  to  their  capture  and  to  the  subsequent  ill  treatment  they  had 
received. 
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“I  replied  to  his  proposal,  that  if  he  was  of  such  importance  in  his  tribe  as 
he  claimed  to  be,  he  was  the  most  proper  person  for  me  to  retain  possession  of, 
as  his  people  would  be  more  likely  to  accede  to  my  demands  to  save  his  life 
than  that  of  a person  of  less  consequence. 

“The  sun  was  perhaps  an  hour  high  when  the  dim  outlines  of  about  twenty 
mounted  figures  were  discerned  against  the  horizon,  on  a high  hill,  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  west  of  us.  Instantly  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  party,  but 
the  distance  was  too  great  to  enable  any  of  us  to  clearly  define  either  the 
number  or  character  of  the  group.  The  eyes  of  the  three  chiefs  perceptibly 
brightened  with  hope.  Securing  my  field  glass,  I carefully  scanned  the  party 
on  the  hill.  Everyone  about  me  waited  in  anxious  suspense  the  result  of  my 
examination.  Gradually,  under  the  magnifying  powers  of  the  glass,  I was 
able  to  make  out  the  figure  in  sight.  I could  only  determine  at  first  that 
the  group  was,  as  might  be  imagined,  composed  of  Indians,  and  began  count- 
ing them  audibly,  when  I discovered  two  figures  mounted  upon  the  same 
pony. 

“As  soon  as  this  was  announced  several  of  my  companions  at  once  ex- 
claimed, ‘Can  they  be  the  girls?’  I could  detect  nothing,  however,  in  their 
appearance  warranting  such  a conclusion,  their  dress  apparently  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other  individuals  of  the  group.  While  endeavoring  to 
make  out  something  more  definite  in  regard  to  the  party,  I saw  the  two  figures 
descend  from  the  pony,  and,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  group,  advance  toward 
us  on  foot.  All  this  I reported  to  the  anxious  bystanders,  who  became  now 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  two  figures  approaching  must  be  the  two 
girls.  I began  describing  the  appearance  of  the  two  as  well  as  I could,  with 
the  aid  of  the  glass:  One  seems  to  have  a short,  heavy  figure;  the  other  is 
considerably  taller  and  more  slender.  Young  Brewster,  who  stood  at  my  side, 
immediately  responded,  ‘The  last  one  must  be  my  sister;  she  is  quite  tall. 
Let  me  go  out  and  meet  them;  this  anxiety  is  more  than  I can  endure.’  But 
this  I declined,  fearing  that  should  one  of  the  two  now  approaching  us  prove 
to  be  his  sister,  seeing  her  in  the  forlorn  condition  in  which  she  must  be 
might  provoke  young  Brewster  beyond  control,  and  induce  him  to  attempt 
to  obtain  revenge  in  a manner  not  governed  by  either  prudence  or  propriety. 
So  I reluctantly  declined  to  permit  him  to  advance  beyond  our  lines.  But 
by  this  time  the  two  figures  had  approached  near  enough  to  enable  me  clearly 
to  determine  that  they  were  really  of  white  complexion,  and  undoubtedly 
the  two  girls  whose  release  we  were  so  impatiently  waiting  for. 

“As  the  Kansas  volunteers  had  left  their  homes  and  various  occupations  in 
civil  life  to  accomplish,  among  other  results,  the  release  of  the  two  girls  who 
had  been  abducted  from  the  frontier  of  their  state,  I deemed  it  appropriate 
that  that  regiment  should  be  the  first  to  welcome  the  two  released  captives 
to  friends  and  freedom.  Accordingly  the  three  senior  officers  of  the  regiment 
were  designated  to  proceed  beyond  our  lines  and  conduct  the  two  girls  to 
camp,  a duty  whose  performance  carried  its  pleasure  with  it.  The  three 
officers  advanced  to  meet  the  two  figures  (I  use  the  term  figures  as  the  dress 
was  of  that  nondescript  pattern  which  renders  this  term  most  appropriate). 
They  had  passed  one-fourth  of  the  distance,  perhaps,  when  young  Brewster, 
whom  I had  detained  at  my  side  with  difficulty,  bounded  away,  and  the 
next  moment  was  running  at  full  speed  to  greet  his  long-lost  sister.  Dashing 
past  the  three  officers,  he  clasped  in  his  arms  the  taller  of  the  two  girls.  This 
told  us  all  we  had  hoped  for.  We  awaited  their  approach,  and  as  they  drew 
near  to  the  little  brook  which  flowed  just  beyond  the  point  occupied  by  the 
group  of  officers  around  me,  I stepped  forward,  and  extending  my  hands  to 
the  two  girls,  bade  them  a hearty  welcome  to  liberty.  In  a moment  officers 
and  men  were  struggling  about  them  upon  all  sides,  eager  to  take  them  by 
the  hand,  and  testify  the  great  joy  felt  at  their  deliverance  from  a life  of 
captivity. 

“Men  whom  I have  seen  face  death  without  quailing  found  their  eyes  filled 
\yith  tears,  unable  to  restrain  the  deep  emotion  produced  by  this  joyful  event. 
The  appearance  of  the  two  girls  was  sufficient  to  excite  our  deepest  sympathy. 
Miss  White,  the  younger  of  the  two,  though  not  beautiful,  possessed  a most 
interesting  face.  Her  companion  would  have  been  pronounced  beautiful  by 
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the  most  critical  judge,  being  of  such  a type  as  one  might  imagine  Maud 
Muller  to  be. 

“Their  joy  at  their  deliverance,  however,  could  not  hide  the  evidences  of 
privation  and  suffering  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  their  cruel 
captors.  They  were  clothed  in  dresses  made  from  flour  sacks,  the  brand  of 
the  mills  being  plainly  seen  on  each  dress,  showing  that  the  Indians  who  had 
held  them  in  captivity  had  obtained  their  provisions  from  the  government  at 
some  agency.  The  entire  dress  of  the  two  girls  was  as  nearly  like  the  Indian 
mode  as  possible;  both  wore  leggings  and  moccasins;  both  wore  their  hair 
in  two  long  braids,  and  as  if  to  propitiate  us,  the  Indians,  before  releasing 
them,  had  added  to  the  wardrobe  of  the  two  girls  various  rude  ornaments, 
such  as  are  worn  by  squaws.  About  their  wrists  they  wore  coils  of  brass  wire ; 
on  their  fingers  had  been  placed  numerous  rings,  and  about  their  necks  strings 
of  variously  colored  beads.  Almost  the  first  remark  I heard  young  Brewster 
make  after  the  arrival  of  the  two  girls  was,  ‘Sister,  do  take  those  hateful 
things  off.’ 

“Fortunately  they  were  not  the  only  white  women  in  camp.  I had  a white 
woman  as  cook,  and  to  enable  the  two  girls  to  improve  their  wardrobe  a little 
before  relating  to  us  the  history  of  their  capture  and  captivity,  they  were  con- 
ducted to  the  tent  of  the  white  woman  referred  to,  from  whose  limited  ward- 
robe they  were  able  to  obtain  enough  to  replace  the  dresses  made  of  flour 
sacks,  and  in  a few  minutes  reappeared  presenting  a much  more  civilized  ap- 
pearance than  when  they  first  entered  camp. 

“In  a previous  chapter  I have  given  the  main  incidents  of  their  capture. 
The  story  of  their  captivity  was  that  of  hundreds  of  other  women  and  girls 
whose  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  seek 
homes  on  the  frontier.  There  was  much  in  their  story  not  appropriate  for 
these  pages.  They  described  how  great  their  joy  was  at  encountering  each 
other  for  the  first  time  as  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  They  had 
been  traded  repeatedly  from  the  hands  of  one  chief  to  those  of  another,  the 
last  transfer  having  been  effected  only  two  weeks  prior  to  their  release.  Soon 
after  their  first  meeting  it  was  their  good  fortune,  comparatively,  to  become 
the  property  of  one  chief.  This  threw  them  into  each  other’s  society  and 
tended  to  lighten  the  horrors  of  their  captivity.  While  thrown  together  in 
this  manner,  they  planned  to  escape.  Their  plan,  it  seems,  was  more  the 
result  of  desperation  than  of  careful  deliberation,  as  they  had  no  idea  as  to 
what  state  or  territory  the  village  was  then  in,  nor  in  what  direction  to  travel 
should  they  escape  from  the  village.  Indeed,  one  of  their  first  questions  on 
entering  our  lines  was  to  ask  in  what  part  of  the  country  we  were. 

“Determining  at  all  hazards,  however,  to  flee  from  their  captors  at  the  first 
opportunity,  and  trust  to  chance  to  lead  them  to  the  settlements  or  to  some 
military  post,  they  escaped  from  the  village  one  night  and  traveled  for  several 
hours  in  a northerly  direction.  During  this  attempt  to  regain  their  liberty 
they  reached  a wagon  road,  over  which  wagons  and  horses  had  passed  recently, 
and  were  congratulating  themselves  upon  the  success  of  their  effort,  when  a 
bullet  whistled  past  them,  and  in  close  proximity  to  them.  Casting  an  anxious 
look,  they  saw,  to  their  horror,  and  disappointment,  their  late  captor  or  owner 
riding  at  full  speed  in  pursuit.  Escape  was  impossible.  Nothing  remained 
but  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  chief,  who  came  up  excited  with  savage  rage 
at  the  idea  of  their  attempt  to  escape  him.  Marching  back  on  foot  to  the 
village,  they  became  the  recipients  of  renewed  insults  and  taunts.  Nor  did 
it  end  here.  The  squaws  of  the  village,  always  jealous  of  white  women  when 
captives,  took  this  opportunity  to  treat  them  with  the  greatest  severity  for 
their  attempt  to  regain  their  liberty.  The  old  chief,  also,  decided  upon  a 
change  of  program.  He  had  invested  several  ponies  when  he  became  the 
possessor  of  the  two  girls,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  risk  the  loss  of  this 
property.  So  he  determined  to  separate  the  two  girls  by  selling  one  of  them ; 
and  the  two  friends  in  misfortune  were  torn  from  each  other.  Miss  White, 
in  consideration  of  three  ponies  given  in  exchange,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
another  chief,  whose  lodge  was  generally  located  some  miles  from  that  of  her 
late  master. 
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“The  story  of  the  two  girls,  containing  accounts  of  wrongs  and  ill  treatment 
sufficient  to  have  ended  the  existence  of  less  determined  persons,  is  too  long 
to  be  given  here.  Besides  indignities  and  insults  far  more  terrible  than  death 
itself,  the  physical  suffering  to  which  the  two  girls  were  subjected  was  too 
great  almost  to  be  believed.  They  were  required  to  transport  huge  burdens 
on  their  backs,  large  enough  to  have  made  a load  for  a beast  of  burden.  They 
were  limited  to  barely  enough  food  to  sustain  life;  sometimes  a small  morsel 
of  mule  meat,  not  more  than  an  inch  square,  was  their  allowance  of  food  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  squaws  beat  them  unmercifully  with  clubs  whenever 
the  men  were  not  present.  Upon  one  occasion  one  of  the  girls  was  felled 
to  the  ground  by  a blow  from  a club  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  squaws.  Their 
joy,  therefore,  at  regaining  their  freedom  after  a captivity  of  nearly  a year 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described;  while  that  of  the  brother  who  had 
struggled  so  long  and  determinedly  to  regain  his  sister  could  not  be  expressed 
in  words. 

“Making  a brief  halt  at  Camp  Supply,  to  rest  our  animals  and  replenish  our 
stores,  my  command  continued  its  march  to  Fort  Hays,  crossing  the  Arkansas 
river  at  Fort  Dodge,  Kan.  Upon  our  arrival  at  Fort  Hays  we  were  met  by  the 
husband  of  young  Brewster’s  sister,  who  had  learned  of  her  restoration  to 
liberty  from  the  published  dispatches  which  had  preceded  us  to  Fort  Hays. 
He  was  still  lame  from  the  effects  of  the  bullet  wound  received  at  the  time 
the  Indians  carried  off  his  bride,  whom  he  had  given  up  as  dead  or  lost  to  him 
forever.  The  joy  of  their  meeting  went  far  to  smooth  over  their  late  sorrow. 
They  could  not  find  language  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  troops  for 
their  efforts  in  restoring  them  to  each  other.  As  the  Indians  had  robbed  them 
of  everything  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  a collection  was  taken  up  among 
the  troops  for  their  benefit,  which  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  several 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  divided  between  the  two  captives.  The  time  came  for 
our  guests  to  leave  us,  and  rejoin  their  people,  or  such  of  them  as  had  sur- 
vived the  attack  of  the  Indians.  Good-byes  were  spoken,  and  the  two  girls, 
so  lately  victims  of  the  most  heartless  and  cruel  captivity,  departed  with 
husband,  brother  and  friends,  for  their  frontier  homes,  bearing  with  them 
the  warm  sympathies  and  cordial  good  wishes  of  every  soldier  in  the  com- 
mand.” 
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EARLY  DAYS  IN  OSAGE  COUNTY. 

By  William  W.  Denison. 

(Address  delivered  before  the  Fourth  District  Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  November,  1922.) 

IT  is  my  highest  privilege,  and  a great  pleasure  as  department  commander  of 
Kansas,  to  bring  you  greetings  this  morning.  Sixty-seven  years  ago  the 
26th  day  of  May  last,  my  father,  Mr.  John  Dension,  with  his  family  consisting 
of  his  wife  and  three  children  of  which  I was  the  eldest,  landed  on  the  classic 
banks  of  Switzler  creek  about  where  the  Santa  Fe  railroad,  and  at  the  time 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  crossed  the  creek,  and  he  pitched  his  tent  on  the  north  side 
of  the  creek. 

There  was  but  one  house  on  that  side;  it  was  owned  and  occupied  by  a 
Mr.  Prentis,  and  a house  and  blacksmith  shop  on  the  south  side  owned  by  Mr. 
I.  B.  Titus,  and  a store  near  the  Polly  spring  owned  and  operated  by  Mr. 
Allison. 

My  father  secured  work  for  a short  time  . assisting  Mr.  Prentis  breaking 
prairie,  and  as  soon  as  the  breaking  season  was  over  there  was  no  work  in 
sight  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  securing  for  himself  a claim.  Most  of  the 
claims  that  had  timber  on  had  been  filed  on,  so  he  went  about  ten  miles 
southwest  of  Council  City  (now  Burlingame)  on  what  was  known  as  Onion 
creek  at  that  time,  and  filed  on  a fine  timber  claim.  This  location  was,  as 
near  as  I can  remember,  about  four  miles  west  and  north  from  where  Osage 
City  is  located. 

He,  with  his  family,  immediately  moved  his  tent  to  his  claim,  hired  four 
acres  of  prairie  broken,  and  after  planting  the  same  to  crops  commenced 
cutting  logs  for  a cabin,  and  after  cutting  them  and  trimming  them,  hired 
them  hauled  to  the  place  where  he  intended  building  his  cabin.  As  he 
had  no  team  he  was  forced  to  go  ten  miles  to  have  a man  with  a yoke  of 
oxen  draw  the  logs  together,  and  also  a man  to  assist  him  in  putting  the  logs 
together,  and  after  this  was  done,  then  came  the  roof.  This  had  to  be 
made  out  of  clapboards,  and  the  only  way  to  acquire  them  was  to  make  them, 
something  my  father  had  never  done  nor  seen  done,  but  there  was  only  one 
way  out. 

He  cut  down  a large  oak  tree,  and  secured  a crosscut  saw  and  he  handled 
one  end  of  it  and  mother  and  I the  other,  until  it  was  cut  up  into  right 
lengths.  The  tree  proved  to  be  what  was  known  as  “on  the  wind,”  so  that 
it  split  crooked  and  every  board  had  to  be  hewn  so  as  to  make  them  of  equal 
thickness.  As  fast  as  my  father  made  these  boards  my  mother  and  I carried 
them  to  the  cabin.  With  the  roof  on  we  moved  in  on  the  dirt  floor  and  just 
began  enjoying  ourselves  when  my  father  was  taken  down  with  the  Kansas 
ague  which  lasted  him  nine  months. 

His  next  trouble  was : The  government  surveyors  came  through  the  country 
surveying,  and  to  his  great  surprise  he  found  himself  four  miles  over  on  the 
Sac  and  Fox  reserve.  There  was  only  one  thing  left  for  him  to  do  and  that 
was  to  move  off,  thus  losing  his  entire  summer’s  work,  and  winter  was  approach- 
ing. He  hired  a team  and  moved  his  little  belongings  to  Council  City. 

This  survey  made  many  changes  in  the  county.  Parties  who  had  located 
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claims  and  built  cabins  found  their  claims  so  cut  up  and  the  lines  changed 
that  it  put  their  land  in  one  section  and  their  cabins  in  another. 

This  gave  my  father  a chance,  so  he  filed  on  a claim  that  had  a cabin 
built  by  James  R.  Stuart,  and  he  at  once  moved  into  this  cabin.  There  was 
a large  fireplace  which  partially  warmed  the  house  in  the  coldest  weather 
and  served  to  do  the  cooking,  and  every  other  purpose  for  which  a fire  was 
necessary. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  find  from  two  to 
four  inches  of  snow  on  the  floor  and  beds  and  everything  in  the  house,  as  the 
winter  of  1855-’56  was  very,  very  severe  for  weeks.  It  would  snow  and  blow 
three  days  out  of  every  week,  and  the  snow  would  drift  through  the  roof  day 
and  night.  On  those  three  stormy  days  no  one  could  see  to  travel. 

As  I previously  stated,  my  father  had  the  Kansas  ague.  He  was  laid  up 
all  winter.  This  left  my  mother,  who  was  then  about  thirty  years  old,  and  I, 
a lad  of  ten  years,  to  cut  the  wood,  carry  it  in  the  house  and  pile  it  up;  and 
also  carry  enough  water  to  carry  us  over  those  three  stormy  days.  Of  course 
we  had  no  well  and  had  to  carry  our  water  from  the  creek,  which  was  some 
little  distance,  and  we  would  have  to  take  an  axe  to  cut  the  ice  every  time 
we  got  water,  which  towards  Christmas  was  about  two  and  one-half  feet  thick. 
After  cutting  the  ice,  I would  dip  the  water  up  in  a pail  and  my  mother  would 
hang  on  my  heels  to  keep  me  from  going  into  the  creek  head  first. 

During  the  summer  we  raised  a little  sod  corn  down  on  Onion  creek  which 
father  brought  with  him  to  the  new  cabin  on  Switzler  creek.  We  shelled  this 
corn,  picked  out  every  worm-eaten  grain  and  cleaned  it  thoroughly  so  as  to 
prevent  any  possible  waste,  and  when  we  had  about  one-half  bushel  shelled, 
father,  accompanied  by  mother,  carried  it  three  miles  to  the  Hoover  mill, 
which  ran  by  hand  and  cracked  each  kernel  about  four  times.  My  mother  had 
to  do  the  grinding.  Then  they  would  trudge  their  way  home  in  the  snow, 
through  snow  drifts  and  over  ravines  full  of  snow,  sometimes  walking  on  top 
of  the  snow  crust.  Occasionally  they  would  break  through  and  would  have  to 
work  their  way  on  top  again.  This  corn  meal,  and  a quarter  of  beef  that  a 
man  sold  my  father  and  for  which  he  was  to  pay  in  work  as  soon  as  he  got 
able  to  work  (this  beef  was  put  on  a box  in  the  cabin,  where  it  froze  solid  the 
first  night  and  never  thawed  out  until  it  was  all  used  up)  constituted  our  menu 
all  winter — beef,  corn  bread  and  water. 

During  November,  1856,  our  little  baby  sister  Elizabeth  died  from  the 
effects  of  this  terrible  Kansas  ague  and  the  want  of  medical  attendance,  as 
there  was  no  regular  practicing  physicians  to  be  had  in  those  days  even  had 
they  the  money  to  pay  for  the  service. 

Imagine,  if  you  please,  the  terrible  agony  my  parents  went  through.  They 
had  no  personal  friends  to  go  to;  not  even  a board  to  make  a casket  with  or 
money  enough  to  buy  a screw  to  fasten  down  the  lid.  So  my  father,  accom- 
panied by  my  mother,  who  had  to  go  with  him  to  care  for  him,  went  to 
Council  City  (now  Burlingame)  three  miles  down  the  creek,  to  which  there 
was  no  road,  not  even  a cow  path,  leaving  me  and  my  little  brother  Isaac  with 
the  little  dead  body,  and  called  on  Mr.  George  Bratton  and  told  him  of  their 
misfortune  and  circumstances.  He,  with  a heart  in  him  as  big  as  an  ox,  at 
once  came  to  their  assistance  and  volunteered  to  help  them  out.  Gathering  up 
a black  walnut  board,  a few  nails  and  screws  and  the  necessary  tools,  they 
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returned  to  our  cabin,  took  the  necessary  measurements,  and  there  in  the 
cabin  proceeded  to  make  the  little  casket.  When  completed  my  mother  lined 
it  as  best  she  could,  laid  the  little  body  in  it  and  Mr.  Bratton  and  father 
carried  it  three  miles,  dug  the  grave  and  buried  it,  my  father  returning  home 
near  midnight. 

In  the  spring  we  made  garden  and  planted  corn  on  this  place  and  raised  a 
splendid  crop,  although  only  a few  acres  of  ground.  Father  had  then  conquered 
the  ague  and  went  down  to  Council  City  and  occasionally  found  work,  and 
in  the  fall  moved  there,  finding  an  empty  cabin  near  the  Polley  spring.  We  lived 
there  during  the  winter  and  following  summer,  my  father  having  steady  em- 
ployment as  engineer  of  the  new  Schuyler  & Caniff  sawmill. 

New  settlers  kept  coming  into  the  country.  Schuyler  & Caniff  bought  a 
new  up-to-date  sawmill  and  placed  it  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
First  National  Bank,  and  logs  poured  in  by  the  hundreds  and  were  sawed  up 
into  lumber. 

Sometimes  there  would  be  two  and  three  hundred  logs  in  the  yard  at  one 
time,  furnishing  us  boys  a fine  place  to  play  hide-and-go-seek.  This,  and 
playing  ball,  pitching  horseshoes,  going  to  Sunday  school  and  singing  schools 
was  about  all  the  amusement  we  had,  except  in  summer  when  the  big  Santa 
Fe  wagon  trains  were  passing  through,  consisting  of  canvas-covered  wagons 
in  trains  of  twenty  to  thirty  wagons  to  a train  and  drawn  by  six  yoke  of  oxen 
or  five  span  of  mules,  each  wagon  loaded  with  six  thousand  to  seven  thousand 
pounds  of  freight.  The  drivers  of  the  wagons  were  called  “bull  whackers”  and 
“mule  whackers”  and  were  generally  Mexicans  or  “greasers”  (half  Indian  and 
half  Mexican).  They  were  armed  with  enormous  whips,  the  stocks  of  which 
were  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long  and  the  lash  about  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
long  with  a buckskin  cracker  on  the  end  about  one  inch  wide  and  six  to  ten 
inches  long.  These  in  the  hands  of  these  men  would  make  a noise  like  so  many 
pistols.  We  boys  would  delight  going  to  meet  these  trains  and  get  permis- 
sion of  the  drivers  to  drive  their  teams  through  town  and  beyond  for  the  fun 
of  cracking  those  big  whips,  which  we  learned  to  do  to  perfection,  and  in  the 
meantime  learned  much  of  their  lingo.  On  their  return  from  the  West  they  would 
kill  buffalo,  cut  the  meat  in  strips  and  hang  it  over  a rope  outside  of  the  wagon 
where  it  would  hang  in  the  dust  and  dirt  until  thoroughly  dry.  They  would 
often  give  us  a piece  which  we  would  relish  very  much — (meat,  dirt  and  all). 

As  I previously  stated,  the  wagon  road  on  the  Santa  Fe  road,  or  trail  as  it 
is  called  now,  was  just  east  of  the  Santa  Fe  bridge  about  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet,  as  near  as  I can  recollect,  and  the  crossing  of  the  creek  was  a bad  one, 
especially  the  bank  on  the  north  side.  It  was  very  steep  and  the  driver  would 
unhook  five  yoke  of  his  cattle  or  four  span  of  his  mules,  using  but  one  team. 
He  would  then  lock  the  hind  wheels  and  two  men  would  stand  on  the  wheels 
and  lower  the  wagon  into  the  bottom  of  the  creek.  The  next  operation  was  to 
hook  on  the  teams  that  had  been  unhooked  and  as  many  more;  then  these 
bull  or  mule  whackers  would  open  up  on  those  dumb  animals  with  those  big 
whips,  and  yelling  like  wild  Indians  would  pull  up  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bank.  Then  down  would  come  another  wagon,  going  through  the  same  process, 
and  so  on  until  the  entire  train  was  across.  These  trains  ran  in  sections,  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  wagons  in  each  section,  with  extra  oxen  or  mules  to  be  used  in 
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case  regulars  were  lame,  had  sore  necks  or  were  sick.  This  was  called  the 
“cavvie  yard”  and  they  were  cared  for  by  extra  hands. 

Each  train  bad  a wagon  master  and  an  assistant  master,  both  mounted  on 
a mule,  and  each  supplied  with  a good  black-snake  whip  to  help  out  in 
emergency.  At  times  a wagon  would  get  stuck  or  upset  in  the  creek. 

Then  the  trains  would  have  to  wait  their  turn.  They  would  unhitch  their 
teams  and,  when  we  remember  that  the  average  train  would  have  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  mules  or  cattle  to  the  train,  this  meant  that 
all  the  grass  land  north  and  south  of  the  creek  would  be  covered  by  mules  and 
cattle. 

As  soon  as  corn  hardened  sufficiently,  we  made  meal  by  punching  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  tin  cans  and  grating  the  com  from  the  cob,  and  from  this  meal 
we  made  corn  cakes  that  were  delicious.  Absalom  Hoover  made  a set  of  mill- 
stones out  of  hard  limestone,  and  as  soon  as  corn  became  hard  this  mill  was 
run  almost  constantly  by  hand  by  the  people  in  the  surrounding  country. 

That  fall  a great  many  people  went  through  our  city,  buffalo  hunting.  The 
cold  weather  came  on  early  and  caught  many  out  on  the  range  without  shelter, 
and  some  of  them  came  home  pretty  badly  frozen.  R.  A.  Wheat,  from  Indiana, 
was  one  of  the  unfortunate  victims  who  had  his  feet  badly  frozen.  He  came 
through  our  place  and  came  to  our  cabin  and  begged  my  parents  to  let  him 
stay  with  us  a short  time  until  his  feet  resumed  their  normal  size  so  he  could 
wear  his  shoes.  He  went  about  with  his  feet  tied  up  in  rags  or  anything  that 
would  cover  them.  My  parents  took  him  in  and  he  proved  to  be  a very  fine 
man,  and  in  the  coming  years  brought  cattle  by  the  hundreds  and  shipped  them. 
He  would  often  relate  his  experience  in  Indiana  buying  hogs,  where  he  finally 
went  broke  buying  them  at  one  and  one-half  to  two  cents  a pound. 

In  the  evening  we  would  all  be  sittting  in  front  of  the  cabin  fireplace  no 
one  saying  anything.  He  would  bawl  out,  “Blast  the  hogs.”  This  would  indicate 
the  hogs  were  still  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  was  a great  hunter;  he  and  I 
would  often  go  hunting;  he  was  a dead  shot,  always  using  both  eyes  to 
sight  up  the  barrel  of  the  gun;  he  would  bring  down  a squirrel,  prairie  chicken 
and  ducks.  One  day  he  shot  a coon  and  another  day  a catamount. 

In  the  spring  we  moved  to  the  Council  House,  a splendid  double-hewn  log 
house  on  the  hill,  and  remained  there  until  my  father  built  a new  frame  house 
on  the  site  where  the  Smith  lumber  yard  is  now  located ; the  house  having  been 
moved  off  and  I understand  is  still  in  good  state  of  preservation. 

The  year  1860  brought  on  the  great  drought;  no  rain  of  any  consequence 
fell  from  November,  1859,  until  December,  1860.  Everything  was  literally 
dried  up.  We  got  no  crops  and  all  our  hay  had  to  be  cut  along  the  ravines, 
which  was  very  coarse.  There  was  much  suffering  among  the  people  and  stock. 

My  father  had  raised  a bunch  of  about  sixty  shoats  but  not  having  raised 
any  grain,  was  forced  to  drive  them  ten  miles  down  on  Onion  creek,  where 
there  was  fine  timber  and  an  abundance  of  forage,  such  as  acorns  and  nuts 
of  all  kinds.  We  went  down  before  cold  weather  set  in  and  saw  many  of 
them,  but  in  the  spring  none  could  be  found.  The  Indians  had  feasted  on  them. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  Civil  War.  Although  Kansas  had  been  invaded 
many  times  by  border  ruffians,  let  me  give  you  a description  of  one.  When 
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I mention  this  name,  I do  not  refer  to  the  proslavery  man  or  a Mexican  in 
particular,  but  to  that  uncultivated,  half-civilized  and  savage  life. 

He  was  rather  undersized  than  oversized,  dirty  rather  than  dark;  he  wore 
long,  straight,  greasy  hair,  had  a small  head,  grey  eyes,  small  hands  and  feet; 
his  favorite  animal  was  a good  horse.  He  never  smiled,  but  grinned;  never 
laughed,  but  chuckled. 

Tobacco  to  him  was  a natural  luxury,  to  which  he  took  as  easily  as  a duck 
to  water.  His  native  drink  was  corn  whisky  as  much  so  as  New  England  rum 
was  to  a Yankee.  Profanity  was  born  in  him;  an  oath  was  ready  to  pop  out 
every  time  he  opened  his  mouth.  He  prefaced  every  sentence  with  an  oath 
and  ended  in  the  same  way.  He  never  sat  on  his  horse,  he  just  hung  there; 
his  feet  ornamented  with  spurs,  a pair  of  navy  revolvers  and  a large  knife 
attached  to  his  belt;  a skillful  rider,  an  excellent  shot  and  I might  say  when 
in  the  minority,  like  the  savage  Indian,  the  most  sneaking,  cringing  coward  of 
the  plains.  But  when  in  the  majority,  the  most  braggardly,  overbearing, 
insolent,  tyrannical  and  brutal  of  creatures.  And  the  border  country  was  full 
of  just  such  fellows  as  I have  described,  and  they  were  a menace  to  Kansas, 
particularly  along  her  eastern  border,  for  more  than  four  years,  and  these  are 
the  men  of  the  Eleventh  Kansas  Cavalry,  especially  our  company  (Co.  I) , had 
to  deal  with  from  Westport,  Shawnee  Mission,  to  the  Trading  Post.  These  were 
the  kind  of  men  that  Quantrill  invaded  Lawrence  with  in  August,  1863. 

In  1861  the  war  broke  out  in  all  its  fury.  Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired  on 
and  the  whole  North  was  aroused  to  arms.  President  Lincoln  called  for 
75,000  volunteers  to  serve  ninety  days,  and  the  quota  was  soon  filled.  Bur- 
lingame furnished  her  share  at  once.  These  men  were  gone  five  and  one-half 
months  and  all  came  back  unharmed,  although  they  did  splendid  service, 
especially  at  Wilson  Creek,  where  the  gallant  General  Lyons  was  killed.  This 
number  of  troops  proved  insufficient  and  President  Lincoln  called  again  for 
volunteers.  This  time  it  was  for  300,000,  and  the  Kansas  quota  was  three  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  the  11th,  12th  and  13th,  and  the  quota  was  again  filled  by 
volunteers.  About  fifty  men  from  Burlingame  stepped  out  and  signed  the  en- 
listment papers  and  held  up  their  right  hands  and  were  sworn  in.  The  first  man 
in  company  I enlisted  September  1,  and  by  the  8th  our  quota  was  filled  and 
ready  to  go  to  Fort  Leavenworth  to  be  mustered  into  the  service. 

I was  the  only  one  who  encountered  trouble,  being  over  two  years  under  age 
and  under  height.  I had  to  have  permission  from  my  parents  before  enlisting, 
and  this  proved  to  be  no  easy  job.  When  I would  approach  my  father  on  the 
subject  he  would  say,  “You  would  make  a fine  soldier.  No  one  but  a lazy  man 
would  be  a soldier,  and  that  would  just  suit  you.”  But  with  my  mother,  it 
was  different.  At  first  she  would  not  even  give  me  hearing.  Her  lady  friends 
said  to  her,  “If  you  let  your  boy  go  into  the  army,  he  will  go  to  the  dogs.  He 
is  not  old  enough  to  care  for  himself.”  But  the  time  for  leaving  was  ap- 
proaching. I was  getting  dreadfully  in  earnest  and  was  pleading  every  day 
for  them  to  let  me  go,  as  all  my  associates  and  friends  were  going.  So  they 
finally  signed  up  and  said  I could  go  as  they  felt  sure  I would  be  rejected,  then 
I would  return  home  and  be  satisfied.  But  I fooled  them.  While  I was  re- 
jected, on  consulting  Colonel  Ewing  he  said  if  I could  pass  a good  physical 
examination  he  would  instruct  the  mustering  officer  to  muster  me  in  as  a 
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drummer,  which  he  did.  I never  drew  a drum,  but  did  a musket,  and  I 
never  missed  a campaign  march,  battle  or  a skirmish  from  the  day  I enlisted 
until  I was  mustered  out  September  26,  1865,  and  the  record  shows  that  the 
Eleventh  Kansas  saw  service  as  few  of  the  regiments  did.  When  you  remember 
that  Kansas  had  enemies  in  front  and  rear — the  rebel  hordes  on  the  east,  to- 
gether with  the  bushwhacker  and  border  ruffians,  and  the  bloodthirsty  Indians 
on  the  west — there  was  much  for  us  to  do.  Council  Grove  was  the  deadline. 
No  one  dared  go  beyond  there  unless  accompanied  by  troops  or  wagon  trains 
in  large  numbers.  The  mail  coaches  had  to  be  guarded. 

The  day  and  night  previous  to  our  departure  for  Fort  Leavenworth  the 
people  of  Burlingame  gave  us  a great  farewell  reception  or  good-bye  party. 
I think  it  was  about  September  11.  The  next  morning  twelve  or  fifteen  teams 
were  used  to  haul  us  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  I will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
parting  that  morning.  I will  let  you  draw  on  your  imagination  for  that. 

On  our  first  day  out  we  camped  in  the  bottom  of  the  Kansas  river  at 
Lawrence,  it  being  so  dry  we  had  no  trouble  in  crossing  the  river.  The  next 
night  we  landed  at  Camp  Lyon,  adjoining  the  fort,  and  were  dumped  out  on  the 
ground.  The  next  day  or  two  the  wagons  that  brought  us  returned  home  and 
left  us  alone  in  our  glory.  We  were  mustered  in,  drew  clothing,  blankets, 
arms  and  ammunition,  camp  equipment  and  Sibley  tents,  and  were  then  ready 
for  business,  which  was  camp  drill  every  day.  My  next  severe  trouble  was,  I 
could  find  no  clothing  to  fit  me.  It  was  all  too  large  for  me.  So  I had  to  rip 
it  apart,  cut  it  down  to  fit,  which  I learned  to  do  to  perfection  and  as  the  Jew 
would  say,  “It  fit  like  the  paper  on  the  wall.”  How  I did  this  great  feat  of 
tailoring  I never  could  tell,  as  I had  never  done  any  sewing  previous  to  that 
time,  nor  since. 

We  remained  in  camp  only  a short  time  when  we  got  orders  to  go  south,  our 
first  objective  point  being  Fort  Scott,  125  miles  distant,  which  we  covered  in 
five  days,  on  fo6t. 

After  resting  one  or  two  days  we  resumed  our  journey  south,  to  where  we 
were  not  told,  but  it  was  at  the  same  break-neck  speed  until  we  reached  Elk- 
horn  Tavern,  in  Arkansas.  There  we  had  our  first  regimental  drill  by  Colonel 
Moonlight.  It  was  in  an  old  corn  field  that  had  not  been  cultivated  and  the 
weeds  were  six  to  eight  feet  high.  Imagine,  if  you  please,  a thousand  green 
soldiers  tramping  through  those  weeds.  But  before  we  got  through  drilling 
there  was  hardly  a weed  standing. 

Weary  and  almost  exhausted  we  went  to  bed,  but  to  our  surprise,  about  ten 
o’clock  the  long  roll  was  sounded  and  the  command  “fall  in”  was  heard.  We 
struck  tents  and  were  soon  on  the  march,  going  where,  and  how  long  it  would 
take  us,  was  unknown  to  the  enlisted  men,  and  I presume  many  officers. 
We  marched  all  night,  then  stopped  long  enough  for  breakfast,  then  resumed 
our  journey  all  day,  stopping  once  in  a while  to  rest  and  cook  supper.  After 
supper  we  pressed  on  and  reached  the  enemy  at  sunrise  at  Maysville.  They 
saw  us  coming  on  the  double  quick  for  about  six  miles;  also  saw  our  brass- 
mounted  Prussian  muskets  glittering  in  the  sun-light,  and  they  took  to  the 
woods,  leaving  us  in  possession  of  the  field,  together  with  four  pieces  of  artillery 
and  much  plunder,  and  we  did  not  get  a chance  to  fire  a shot.  The  sight  of 
a Kansas  Jayhawker  was  sufficient.  It  was  in  this  last  night’s  march  that  I 
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learned  how  to  march  and  sleep  at  the  same  time  and  dream  of  camp  fires  and 
something  to  eat. 

Part  of  the  next  month  was  spent  in  idleness,  except  for  camp  drill  and 
foraging,  until  about  November  15,  when  we  moved  down  to  Cane  Hill,  Ark. 
We  remained  in  and  around  this  place  until  the  battle  of  Cane  Hill  came  off 
November  27,  in  which  we  had  a long  running  fight.  The  Johnnies  working  in 
the  lead,  we  drove  them  over  the  Boston  mountains. 

On  December  7 came  the  terrible  battle  of  Prairie  Grove.  Then  we  again 
returned  to  Cane  Hill  and  remained  in  and  around  there  until  spring. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  these  rambling  notes  I am  compelled  to  cut  them 
short.  I would  like  to  give  a further  history  of  company  I,  but  I will  have 
to  forego  that  pleasure. 

In  due  time,  September  26,  1865,  we  were  mustered  out  of  the  service  on 
the  exact  spot  where  we  were  mustered  in,  and  like  when  mustered  in,  no 
tents  or  shelter;  simply  dumped  out  of  ox  wagons,  our  muster  rolls  made  out 
and  we  were  out  of  the  service  after  serving  three  full  years  and  more,  and  left 
to  work  our  way  home  as  best  we  could,  and  mighty  glad  to  get  the  chance. 
We  did  not  dream  of  pensions,  bonus,  back  pay,  hospitals  and  schools;  simply 
took  off  our  coats  and  went  to  work  at  anything  we  could  find  to  do. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865  the  courthouse  was  about  finished  or  so  far  completed 
that  the  returned  soldier  boys  were  given  a grand  reception  and  ball,  the  like 
of  which  was  never  excelled  by  any  city  in  proportion  to  the  number  who 
participated  in  it,  on  their  return  home  from  the  war. 

It  was  a happy  occasion  for  all  of  us,  especially  for  the  mothers  whose  boys 
had  returned  home  safe  from  the  Civil  War.  A few  of  the  boys  were  not 
there,  at  least  not  present  to  mortal  view. 

Burlingame  can  well  feel  proud  of  the  soldiers  she  furnished  the  Civil  War. 
Uncle  Sam  never  put  uniforms  on  better  soldiers.  I wish  I might  mention  some 
of  them  personally,  but  I could  not  do  this  without  mentioning  each  and  every 
one,  not  only  in  company  I,  but  every  soldier  who  volunteered  from  this 
county,  as  she  furnished  soldiers  for  nearly  every  regiment  Kansas  furnished, 
and  I knew  them  personally  both  previous  to  and  during  the  war,  and  ever 
since,  and  I can  testify  to  their  loyalty,  soldierly  conduct  and  their  citizenship 
so  long  as  they  remained  with  us.  Although  Burlingame  furnished  fifty-five 
men  at  this  one  time,  only  one,  James  E.  Bush,  is  left  who  lives  here  now, 
and  I only  know  of  five  living  at  this  time  who  were  members  of  company  I. 

I could  prolong  this  address  for  an  hour,  but  I must  bring  it  to  close  and 
will  now  turn  your  attention  to  a little  mention  of  the  Grand  Army. 

When  the  war  was  over  the  flower  of  that  victorious  army  which  had 
preserved  the  Union  and  stricken  the  shackles  from  four  million  slaves  came 
to  Kansas  and  made  her  the  greatest  of  all  soldier  states,  thus  recruiting  her 
citizenship  from  men  seasoned  with  hardship,  endowed  with  a spirit  of  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism,  and  imbued  with  high  ideals  of  right  and  justice. 

Kansas  has  always  been  on  the  firing  line  on  every  forward  movement  for 
social  and  political  betterment;  always  moving  forward  and  never  retracting  or 
moving  backward.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  Kansas  was  little  more  than 
a part  of  the  Great  American  Desert,  but  the  brave  young  soldiers  from  the 
East  came  and  took  claims  and  homesteads  on  these  broad  prairies  and  in 
fifty  short  years  have  turned  the  desert  into  the  garden  spot  of  the  world. 
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Kansas  owes  her  greatness  as  a state  to  her  soldiers  of  ’61  to  ’65,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  pride  to  every  Kansan  that  our  state  furnished  more  volunteer 
soldiers  than  any  state  in  the  Union  and  her  casualties  were  greater,  according 
to  her  population,  showing  conclusively  that  Kansas  was  at  the  front  all  the 
time  and  doing  business. 

Indeed,  she  put  more  soldiers  in  the  great  struggle  than  she  had  voters  and 
without  ever  at  any  time  resorting  to  a draft.  Burlingame  furnished  her  full 
quota  of  over  100  volunteers  and  the  town  was  not  one-fourth  the  size  it  is 
now,  and  the  county  only  partially  settled,  the  Indian  reserve  being  only 
four  miles  south  of  the  city  limits. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  been  talked  and  written  about  by 
the  ablest  statesmen  and  publicists  in  the  world  for  over  half  a century.  There- 
fore there  is  little  that  may  be  said  by  a private  soldier  at  this  late  day.  The 
organization  was  brought  into  existence  through  the  vision  of  a man  who  early 
discovered  the  tremendous  import  of  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.  He  conceived  the  idea  that  those  achievements 
would  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  not  only  this  nation  but  of  the  world. 
And  he  was  right,  for,  from  its  inception  down  to  the  present  time  it  has  been 
the  most  potent  factor  in  existence  in  keeping  alight  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  those  fires  of  patriotic  devotion  which  enabled  them  to 
maintain  our  republic  undivided  and  our  flag  unsullied. 

The  progress  of  the  world  is  maintained  by  men  with  vision,  men  with  large 
ideas,  and  strength  of  character  sufficient  to  promulgate  them,  and  the  courage 
to  defend  them.  It  was  men  of  such  character  as  is  here  described  that  com- 
posed the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  And  we  believe  it  was  God’s  provi- 
dence looking  into  the  future  which  crowned  their  heroic  efforts  with  success, 
thus  enabling  us  to  go  forth  as  one  man  in  the  late  war,  and  lend  our  as- 
sistance in  saving  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  a self-evident  fact  that  at  no  distant  day  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  will  pass  into  history.  Its  constructive  work  is  finished.  Its 
present  duty  is  to  assist  our  beloved  auxiliary  orders  in  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  the  sick  and  needy,  and  to  officiate  in  performing  the  funeral  obsequies  at 
the  graves  of  our  departed  comrades,  and  to  endeavor  to  so  conduct  ourselves 
that  the  world  may  say  as  it  stands  beside  our  “little  green  tent,”  “Here  lies 
the  body  of  a true  defender  of  the  Union  and  the  old  flag.  He  kept  the  faith 
even  unto  death.” 

Looking  into  the  future,  we  believe  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  will 
be  accorded  a place  unique  in  the  annals  of  history,  as  having  been  the 
greatest  patriotic  organization  ever  instituted  amongst  the  children  of  men, 
and  its  influence  will  go  ringing  down  the  ages  until  the  memory  of  the  last 
survivor  shall  have  faded  from  the  annals  of  the  living  into  the  dim  vistas  of 
the  forgotten  past. 

The  membership  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  constitutes  the  great 
conservative  element  of  the  nation,  the  champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty; 
recognizing  the  dignity  of  labor,  but  having  no  sympathy  with  anarchy  or 
communism;  recognizing  no  flag  but  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  believing  that 
loyalty  is  a virtue  and  that  treason  is  a crime. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  true  American  principles  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  order,  is  it  any  wonder  that  its  membership  reached  the 
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gigantic  proportion  of  7,626  posts  and  a membership  in  good  standing  of 

407,781. 

What  true  American  citizen  can  consider  for  a moment  the  vast  amount  of 
labor,  time  and  money  expended  yearly  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
in  order  that  the  soldier’s  widow  might  be  comforted  and  supported;  that  his 
orphans  might  be  fed,  clothed  and  educated,  and  that  society  might  be  com- 
pelled to  give  them  a home,  alike  comfortable  and  respectable,  without 
acknowledging  what  a blessing  to  the  welfare  of  our  country  this  grand  soldier 
organization  has  been,  and  how  faithfully  they  have  adhered  to  their  motto 
of  friendship,  charity  and  loyalty. 

As  previously  stated,  the  membership  of  the  Grand  Army  reached  the 
high-water  mark  in  1891,  with  a membership  of  409,484,  and  the  number  of 
posts  was  7,626.  The  adjutant  general’s  report  of  1921  gives  the  membership 
as  93,170,  and  the  number  of  posts  4,445;  a loss  in  membership  of  316,391,  and 
of  posts  3,181. 

The  Kansas  department  was  first  organized  in  Topeka,  January  9,  1868, 
and  recognized  as  a permanent  department  March  16,  1880.  The  high-water 
mark  in  membership  was  reached  in  1889.  The  adjutant  general’s  report  for 
that  year  shows  a membership  of  18,827  and  the  number  of  posts  in  good  stand- 
ing to  be  478. 

My  immediate  predecessor  shows  a total  membership  in  good  standing 
December  31,  1921,  of  4,395,  a difference  between  the  high-water  mark  of  1889, 
and  the  present  of  14,432  and  in  number  of  posts  about  243. 

We  now  have  only  about  235  posts  in  good  standing.  Five  posts  have  more 
than  100  members;  11  more  than  50  members;  89  more  than  10  members; 
52  more  than  5 members;  16  more  than  3 members;  8 more  than  2 members, 
3 more  than  1 member.  Many  of  these  posts  have  no  place  of  meeting  and 
only  get  together  on  pension  days.  They  pass  the  hat  and  collect  sufficient 
money  to  pay  their  per  capita  tax,  which  at  the  present  time  is  35  cents  per 
annum,  except  where  posts  have  meeting  places  and  meet  monthly,  some 
semi-monthly.  Their  dues  are  usually  one  dollar  per  annum. 

Our  finances  are  in  excellent  condition.  We  now  have  in  the  bank  over 
three  thousand  dollars  and  no  outstanding  indebtedness.  The  department 
headquarters  are  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Memorial  Hall  and  I can 
truthfully  say  we  now  have  the  finest  equipped  office  in  Topeka.  Your  com- 
mander will  be  pleased  to  have  anyone  call  and  see  not  only  this  beautiful 
building,  but  the  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  Kansas,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic. 
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SALEM:  A TOWN  THAT  BLOOMED,  THEN  FADED. 

By  C.  Clyde  Myers. 

SALEM  was  a pioneer  town  in  the  northwest  comer  of  Jewell  county,  Kan- 
sas. It  is  now  no  more  than  a “deserted  village.’’  I recently  suggested  that 
the  State  Historical  Society  put  on  record  a brief  history  of  Salem.  Upon  the 
suggestion,  Mr.  Connelley  requested  me  to  write  my  remembrances. 

I was  born  near  Salem  in  1885  and  was  reared  one  mile  northwest  of  the 
town.  I attended  school  in  the  old  Salem  school  and  so  have  been  intimate 
with  the  town  all  my  life.  Two  brothers,  a sister,  and  other  relatives  and 
friends  live  within  the  sound  of  the  old  church  bell  at  this  time.  So  my 
interest  continues  at  present. 

Salem  is  ideally  situated  for  the  building  of  a country  town.  It  is  in  the 
broad  fertile  valley  of  White  Rock  creek.  This  creek  runs  across  the  county 
and  empties  into  the  Republican  river  near  the  old  Pawnee  village  found  by 
Lieutenant  Pike  in  1806.  The  location  of  Salem  has  ideal  surroundings,  beauti- 
ful views,  fertile  garden  spots,  and  sites  for  homes.  There  is  plenty  of  fine 
water  in  this  great  White  Rock  valley,  and  to  the  north  and  south  are  gently 
rolling  plains  where  trees  grow  profusely.  It  is  in  sight  of  the  famous  White 
Mound,  noted  throughout  that  part  of  the  country — a great  white,  chalk 
mound  like  a cone,  set  in  the  middle  of  a great  plain. 

It  was  in  this  ideal  location  that  the  country  was  first  settled  in  1871,  ’72 
and  ’73.  A couple  of  years  later  Salem  was  platted  into  town  lots  and  the 
second  school  district  was  organized  in  the  county.  In  a very  short  time  the 
town  had  attained  a population  of  about  five  hundred  people,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  prosper  until  1888.  The  people  of  Salem  had  every  con- 
fidence that  here  was  a great  city  in  the  making.  All  they  needed  was  a 
railroad.  Finally  the  long-looked-for  and  prayed-for  railroad  did  come  through 
the  county.  But  instead  of  coming  to  Salem  it  missed  the  town  by  five  and 
one-half  miles  to  the  south.  This  was  the  main  line,  the  Rock  Island  road  to 
Denver — then  the  Chicago,  Kansas  & Nebraska  road.  So  was  given  the  death 
blow  to  the  town  of  so  much  promise. 

In  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  population  of  Salem  moved  either  to 
Esbon,  six  and  one-half  miles  southeast,  or  to  Lebanon,  eight  and  one-half 
miles  southwest.  It  was  no  uncommon  sight  in  this  period  of  exodus  to  see, 
at  the  same  time,  two  or  three  houses  or  store  buildings  with  their  contents  of 
merchandise  or  furniture  being  moved  by  great,  old-time  moving  trucks  along 
the  roads  to  these  towns.  So  that  at  the  end  of  about  two  years  the  new 
towns  of  Esbon  and  Lebanon  were  built  into  substantial  villages  by  the  arrival 
of  Salem  people  and  business.  A few  Salem  folks  tried  for  several  years  to 
get  a railroad,  even  after  they  were  missed  by  the  Rock  Island.  But  of  course 
they  were  disappointed  in  their  attempts. 

The  Salem  community,  in  the  early  days,  had  the  usual  Indian  scares, 
buffalo  hunts,  a little  deer  and  antelope  hunting,  droughts,  grasshoppers, 
cyclones,  prairie  fires,  and  the  hard  times  common  to  such  western  com- 
munities. Even  as  late  as  1890,  when  the  writer  first  remembers  playing  about 
upon  the  prairies,  he  had  seen  countless  buffalo  bones  and  buffalo  chips  about. 
The  old  buffalo  wallows  can  still  be  seen  in  some  places.  The  houses  on  the 
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plains  included  “dugouts” — houses  dug  out  of  the  hillside  and  covered  over  like 
a cave — and  “soddies” — houses  built  layer  upon  layer  with  sod  about  four 
inches  thick  and  laid  as  rock  houses  are  built.  They  were  humble-looking 
dwellings,  but  probably  the  warmest  house  built  for  winter  and  cool  in 
summer. 

At  the  height  of  its  glory  Salem  possessed,  among  other  enterprises,  the 
following:  Two  hardware  stores,  three  dry-goods  stores,  two  hotels,  a harness 

shop,  two  livery  barns,  two  or  three  churches,  a two-room  schoolhouse,  a 
drug  store  and  a bank.  It  was  a happy,  prosperous  village,  and  continued  so 
until  after  1888. 

When  the  exodus  of  1888  was  finally  completed,  the  town  had  one  church 
left,  a schoolhouse,  one  store  and  a part-time  blacksmith  shop. 

So  much  for  the  business  life  of  Salem.  Below  is  given  some  mention  of 
the  more  prominent  and  interesting  personalities  of  the  town.  The  Adams 
brothers,  consisting  of  James  W.,  John  and  Ells  Adams,  conducted  a general 
mercantile  store  for  a number  of  years.  About  1889  they  moved  their  store 
building,  with  its  stock  and  furniture,  to  Lebanon,  where  John  and  E'lls  are 
still  conducting  a store  under  the  same  title.  The  Derge  Mercantile  Company, 
operated  by  Ernest  Derge,  was  first  at  Salem  and  later  moved  to  Lebanon. 

Joel  R.  Burrow,  now  living  at  Topeka  and  one  of  the  state’s  leading 
bankers,  ran  the  stage  line  from  Burr  Oak,  twelve  miles  east  of  Salem,  to  Red 
Cloud,  eighteen  miles  northwest,  through  Salem.  There  is  an  interesting 
story  that  Joe  Burrow  told  us  one  time.  When  he  landed  in  the  community, 
his  worldly  goods  consisted  of  a few  clothes  and  $9  in  money.  Of  the  money 
he  loaned  $7.50  to  a relative,  and  so  actually  started  his  career  with  cash  assets 
of  $1.50.  Upon  this  he  built  his  fortune. 

Dr.  John  Dykes  came  as  a young  man  from  Tennessee  and  began  his  medical 
career  at  Salem.  A little  later  he  was  joined  by  his  brother.  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Dykes.  Later  they  both  moved  to  Lebanon,  where  they  have  since  figured 
prominently  in  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  John  Dykes  was  also  a candidate 
for  congress  several  time  from  sixth  district,  and  is  now  practicing  his  profession 
at  Mankato,  Kan.  Dr.  Henry  Dykes,  after  many  years  at  Lebanon,  is  at 
present  at  the  head  of  the  War  Veterans’  Hospital,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Among  the  other  doctors  were  the  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Peters,  of  Mankato,  Kan., 
and  Doctor  Slagle,  of  Smith  Center.  A Doctor  Shipley,  a great  physician, 
died  at  Salem,  and  the  late  Dr.  C.  G.  Ward,  of  Esbon,  also  practiced  there. 
The  town  boasted  a lawyer  by  the  name  of  A.  H.  Gates,  who  made  things 
lively  much  of  the  time. 

Cook  and  Birchfield  operated  a private  bank.  Later  Cook  went  to  Denver 
and  we  understand  became  wealthy.  “Pete”  Birchfield  was  nominated  for 
secretary  of  state  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  at  the  Leavenworth  convention 
of  1886.  “Pete”  was  a man  of  many  strong  likes  and  dislikes  and  so  was 
greatly  loved  and  admired  by  his  friends  and  intensely  hated  by  his  enemies. 
These  qualities  probably  kept  him  from  getting  along  as  well  as  some  of  the 
other  early  people.  He  died  at  Lebanon  some  twenty  years  ago. 

Noah  Patterson  operated  a store  at  Salem  for  a time.  Later  he  moved  to 
Esbon  and  is  there  now.  James  Brown  was  postmaster  and  operated  the  post- 
office  store,  selling  books,  stationery  and  confectionery.  Hobert  Rabb  was  a 
unique  character.  We  have  a copy  of  the  Salem  Argus  of  June  28,  1889,  and 
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in  that  he  advertises  as  “city  barber,  to  buy  or  sell  real  estate  or  personal 
property  or  trade/’  He  was  a musician  of  some  note  and  a good  auctioneer. 
James  T.  Mitchell  was  the  “village  blacksmith.”  The  Reverend  Walker,  now 
of  Burr  Oak,  Kan.,  and  the  late  Reverend  Hummel,  of  Red  Cloud,  Rev. 
J.  Horton,  and  J.  W.  Garvey  were  among  the  early  preachers.  The  most 
beloved  of  any  preacher  in  Jewell  county  was  the  late  Rev.  “Andy”  Poulson. 
He  performed  more  wedding  ceremonies  and  preached  more  funeral  sermons 
than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived  in  the  county.  He  homesteaded  in  the 
early  days  and  lived  and  died  upon  his  homestead.  He  did  his  preaching 
in  addition  to  the  usual  farm  work. 

Among  those  near-by  Salem  on  farms  were  the  following  people : The  late 
W.  W.  Pennington,  grandfather  of  the  writer,  two  miles  to  the  southwest; 
Henry  Bashford,  his  neighbor  across  the  road;  James  Little  and  Uncle  Billy 
Babcock  to  the  south;  “Hi”  Browning;  James  McMaster  to  the  east.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Browning  owned  the  only  sawmill  in  the  whole 
country.  Saw  logs  were  scarce  at  that  time,  for  about  the  only  trees  that 
grew  around  there  were  cottonwood  timber.  That  meant  that  the  cottonwood 
was  sawed  up  into  boards.  Any  old-timer  knows  cottonwood  will  “curl”  in 
the  sun,  and  so  many  a fellow,  otherwise  a good  Christian,  has  “cussed”  “Hi-’ 
and  his  lumber,  because  he  could  not  get  the  boards  nailed  up  before  the  sun 
had  warped  them  into  circles.  Browning  served  honorably  as  county  clerk  of 
Jewell  county  and  later  moved  to  Webber,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Jewell 
county.  There  he  conducted  a hardware  store  until  his  death.  His  son  Frank 
now  runs  the  business. 

One  mile  to  the  northeast  of  Salem  was  Ed  McKee,  who  was  a prominent 
farmer  and  stock  raiser  of  the  community.  Just  across  the  creek  north  of 
the  edge  of  town  was  the  real  show  place  of  the  Northwest.  Marsh  Parker, 
a brother-in-law  of  Ed  McKee,  owned  the  finest  farm  in  the  whole  county  at 
the  time.  There  he  fed  thousands  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  every  year  bought 
nearly  all  of  the  corn  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  around.  He  made  great  im- 
provements upon  his  farm,  building  great  sheds,  barns  and  a twenty-three- 
room  house  that  is  probably  to-day  the  largest  house  in  the  county.  Part 
of  the  time  his  brother  Mell  was  associated  with  him  in  his  business.  How- 
ever, the  pace  was  too  fast  for  Marsh  Parker,  and  finally  he  sold  out  his 
holdings.  Joseph  Meyers  took  over  the  farm  and  moved  to  the  place.  Later 
we  heard  that  Mell  died  in  Kansas  City,  and  a short  time  ago  Marsh  died 
at  Omaha,  Neb. 

To  the  northwest  of  Salem  was  Fred  J.  Myers,  my  father.  He  was  not 
there  in  time  to  homestead,  but  after  his  arrival,  remained  in  the  community 
all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Chas.  C.  Prevost  and  Capt.  H.  W.  McCauley  were  both  old  soldiers  and 
each  lived  on  the  farm  he  had  homesteaded  about  1872.  Captain  McCauley 
was  a sincere  and  devout  Christian  gentleman,  courageous,  and  a real  leader 
in  the  community.  He  was  a faithful  and  sincere  friend.  He  is  now  over 
ninety  years  old  and  still  able  to  be  about.  One  other  old  soldier,  who  still 
lives  in  Salem,  is  John  W.  Ward.  He  was  a clerk  in  Lute  Mick’s  store.  He  has 
lived  near  Salem  all  of  his  life,  and  in  later  years  has  been  the  country 
“storekeeper.” 

Among  the  other  old  settlers  were  George  Dudley,  Horace  Butterfield, 
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Jacob  Ream,  P.  W.  Clupper,  Wiley  and  William  Campbell,  the  Hartmans, 
John  Justice  and  S.  W.  Frazier.  Jason  Dunton,  another  old-timer,  possessed 
a good  education,  though  he  had  scarcely  seen  the  inside  of  a schoolhouse. 
He  startled  us  and  scandalized  some  of  the  “fundamentalists”  with  the  assertion 
that  from  his  study  of  geology  he  thought  the  world  at  least  fifteen  million 
years  old. 

George  McNeice  as  a young  man  took  his  claim  northwest  of  Salem  in 
1872.  I have  heard  him  say  that,  had  it  been  a matter  of  life  and  death  to 
him,  he  could  not  get  sufficient  cash  together  for  months  at  a time  to  buy  a 
postage  stamp.  Things  got  so  bad  he  had  to  buy  calico  to  make  trousers  and 
go  barefoot.  In  1883  he  established  the  Salem  Argus,  the  weekly  paper  of 
Salem,  and  ran  it  for  several  years.  Then  he  moved  the  paper  to  Lebanon, 
naming  it  the  Lebanon  Argus.  He  operated  it  as  such  until  1908,  when  he 
sold  it  and  then  moved  back  to  his  own  homestead.  There  he  lives  to-day 
in  great  comfort. 

In  her  “palmy”  days  Salem  was  quite  a sport  town.  Baseball,  horse  racing 
and  foot  racing  took  the  front.  One  day  a stranger  dropped  in  on  “Joe” 
Burrow’s  stage.  He  shortly  built  up  a substantial  bet  with  the  Salem  sporting 
blood  that  he  could  outrun  any  man  in  town.  John  Adams  was  selected  to 
run  the  race,  and  as  soon  as  the  stakes  were  placed,  the  stranger  stripped 
down  to  runner’s  trunks.  The  Salem  boys  then  knew  they  had  been  taken 
in  by  a professional.  But,  good  sports  that  they  were,  decided  to  do  the  best 
they  could  and  try  to  save  their  money.  As  luck  would  have  it,  Adams  was 
a real  foot  racer.  So  to  his  own  amazement  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  stranger, 
Adams  was  able  to  run  fast  enough  to  win  the  race.  The  stranger  was  “taken 
in”  and  begged  his  way  out  of  town. 

Forty  years  later  a fat,  contented-looking  preacher  walked  into  the  Adams 
store  at  Lebanon.  After  talking  to  John  Adams  for  awhile,  they  found  they 
had  been  the  opponents  in  that  famous  foot  race  in  the  old-time  Salem  days. 
They  became  fast  friends  and  had  many  a good  laugh  over  the  great  race  where 
the  professional  was  “taken  in”  on  his  own  proposition. 

For  the  most  part  Salem  was  a fine,  law-abiding  town.  There  occurred, 
however,  one  tragedy  that  Salem  seldom  speaks  of  to-day.  Late  one  evening, 
in  the  early  seventies,  a man  and  half-grown  boy  drove  through  the  county 
headed  toward  the  Northwest.  They  were  driving  a fine  team  of  mules  and 
a good  buggy.  It  was  soon  learned  that  the  mules  had  been  stolen.  A posse 
of  citizens  were  rounded  up  and  started  in  pursuit.  The  next  day  both  man 
and  boy  were  caught  and  hanged  from  the  limb  of  an  oak  tree. 

It  was  later  learned  that  probably  the  boy  was  not  actually  guilty  of  the 
stealing  of  the  mules  and  that  probably,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  an  in- 
justice had  been  done.  But  he  had  paid,  just  the  same.  Many  a strange 
whisper  has  gone  out  about  this  hanging.  It  was  reported  that  many  a man 
was  haunted  by  fear  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  the  stump  of  the  old  oak  tree 
is  still  a place  evaded  by  playing  children. 

The  Mr.  Meyers  who  bought  the  Marsh  Parker  farm  sold  out  about  1896. 
Together  with  most  of  his  relatives  he  joined  a colony  of  religious  enthusiasts 
who  were  going  to  Jerusalem  and  who  believed  that  if  they  went  there  they 
would  be  given  a special  religious  reward  for  being  at  the  birthplace  of  the 
Christ.  These  people  also  believed  that  the  Christ  would  soon  return  to 
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Jerusalem  and  that  those  in  that  city  would  have  a special  reward  for  being 
there.  They  were  not  a bunch  of  religious  fanatics  as  might  be  thought.  Most 
of  them  were  fine,  successful  pioneer  men  and  women.  I never  could  under- 
stand the  logic  that  took  such  a group  of  good  people  on  such  an  expedition. 
They  went  to  Jerusalem  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  there  to-day. 
Though  many  of  them  are  now  dead  and  lie  buried  in  that  strange  land  under 
strange  skies. 

Uncle  John  Dixon  joined  this  colony  but  was  not  satisfied  with  conditions. 
So  he  made  his  way  back  to  Salem  a few  years  later.  There  he  was  a 
curiosity  for  he  had  been  to  Jerusalem. 

There  was  an  old  man,  Alex  Barnes,  who  had  lost  an  eye  in  the  war  and 
whom  the  Salem  folks  cruelly  nicknamed  “Blinky.”  In  1884  the  new  church 
was  completed.  The  people  were  without  funds  to  put  a bell  upon  it.  The 
town  boys,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  church  people,  arranged  with 
“Blinky”  that  if  he  would  put  a good  bell  on  the  church,  they  would  find  him 
a wife,  for  he  did  want  a wife  very  badly.  He  put  a marvelous  bell  upon  the 
church.  And  then,  of  course,  he  demanded  that  the  boys  make  good  their 
promise.  But  the  boys  were  unable  to  find  any  woman  who  would  marry  him, 
and  so  they  were  unable  to  keep  their  word.  To  his  death  the  pet  peeve  of 
“Blinky”  was  that  he  had  been  duped  and  that  the  boys  had  broken  faith 
with  him.  Barnes  was  the  strongest  man  I ever  saw.  I have  seen  him  carry 
home  a 196-pound  barrel  of  salt  as  easily  as  I could  carry  a sack  of  meal. 
I have  seen  him  drag  a big  road  plow  as  easily  as  I could  pull  an  express 
wagon. 

The  happy,  hustling,  bustling,  busy  Salem,  as  a town,  was  doomed  when 
the  railroad  missed  it.  The  town  wells  have  been  filled  up;  the  streets  have 
become  cornfields  and  the  buildings  have  been  moved  away.  But  to-day  a 
lot  of  steady,  independent,  progressive  farmers  are  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  pioneer  town  people. 

There  are  other  people  and  other  incidents  in  both  the  old  and  new  con- 
dition of  affairs  that  could  with  propriety  be  mentioned.  But  time  and  space 
do  not  permit  and  I will  close  by  saying  that  Salem  is  one  of  those  typical 
towns,  well  located,  and  that  bid  fair  to  do  much,  but  was  ruined  in  the 
making.  The  “Deserted  Village”  describes  the  town  after  the  death  of  its 
hopes  and  aspirations  to  become  a great  city.  But  it  is  now  contented  with 
its  lot,  and  a fine  modern  church  and  model  school  exemplify  the  fact  that 
Salem  keeps  abreast  of  the  times — even  if  she  cannot  get  a railroad. 
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JEWELL  COUNTY. 

[Many  letters  have  been  received  by  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  from  people  of 
Jewell  county  requesting  a reprint  of  this  little  pamphlet  in  our  seventeenth  volume.  It  has 
historic  value  and  will  be  found  to  contain  much  of  interest  for  the  people  either  of  Jewell 
county  or  any  other  part  of  Kansas.  The  histories  of  the  separate  townships,  as  given  in 
the  original  print,  made  the  little  book  too  lengthy  to  be  given  complete,  so  they  were 
omitted.  Some  of  the  headings  have  also  been  omitted.  The  original  pamphlet  is  entitled 
“History  of  Jewell  County,  Kansas,  with  a full  account  of  its  early  settlements  and  the  In- 
dian atrocities  committed  within  its  borders.  By  M.  Winsor  and  James  A.  Scarbrough.  Jewell 
City,  1878.] 

LOCATION,  RESOURCES  AND  POPULATION. 

JEWELL  county,  Kansas,  is  located  in  the  northern  tier  of  counties  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  fortieth  parallel  and  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian. 
It  is  150  miles,  on  an  air  line,  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  It  is  30  miles  square, 
is  divided  into  25  congressional  townships  and  contains  576,000  acres  of  the 
finest  land  in  all  the  “Great  New  West.” 

The  principal  streams  are  White  Rock,  Limestone,  Buffalo,  Marsh  and 
Brown’s  creeks.  White  Rock  flows  through  the  second  tier  of  townships,  from 
west  to  east,  emptying  into  the  Republican  river  four  miles  east  of  the  county 
line.  It  has  numerous  tributaries,  both  from  the  north  and  south,  which  drain 
almost  the  entire  northern  half  of  the  county,  the  principal  of  which  are  Burr 
Oak,  Walnut  and  Montana  from  the  north,  and  Porcupine,  Troublesome,  Big 
Timber  and  John’s  from  the  south.  Limestone  has  five  principal  branches,  all 
flowing  in  a southerly  course,  and  drains  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county, 
falling  into  the  Solomon  river  five  and  one-half  miles  south  of  the  county  line. 
Buffalo  has  three  principal  branches  all  of  which  rise  near  the  center  of  the 
county  and  flow  in  a southerly  course,  forming  a junction  six  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  south  line  of  the  county;  thence  running  east  through  the 
northern  portions  of  the  southern  tier  of  townships  and  emptying  into  the 
Republican  river  twelve  miles  east  of  the  eastern  line  of  the  county.  Little 
Cheyenne  is  also  a tributary  of  the  Buffalo,  coming  in  from  the  south.  Marsh 
creek  has  three  principal  branches  which  rise  in  and  drain  the  eastern  middle 
portion  of  the  county.  Brown’s  creek  drains  the  middle  southern  portion, 
emptying  into  the  Solomon  river  six  and  one-half  miles  south  of  the  southern 
line.  All  of  these  streams  have  numerous  small  tributaries  all  of  which,  with 
the  main  streams,  are  belted  with  from  ten  to  eighty  rods  of  timber  consist- 
ing of  burr  oak,  ash,  hackberry,  walnut,  red  and  white  elm,  box  elder,  red 
cedar  and  cottonwood.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  county  is  unusually  well 
watered  and  timbered. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  a level  and  undulating  prairie,  a nar- 
row line  of  bluffs  running  from  northeast  to  southwest,  comprising  the  only 
rough  portion  of  this  “Jewel.” 

The  soil  is  a rich,  black,  vegetable  mold,  from  three  to  twenty  feet  deep, 
all  underlaid  with  porous  clay,  this  country  giving  unmistakable  evidence  of 
having  once  been  the  bed  of  a shallow,  warm  ocean,  with  low  islands,  numer- 
ous fossils  of  tropical  vegetation  and  saurian  reptiles  having  been  found. 

The  best  of  water  is  found  everywhere  by  digging  to  a depth  of  from  fifteen 
to  sixty  feet.  Fine  flowing  springs  are  also  numerous. 

Building  stone  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  great  abundance  along  the 
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banks  of  all  the  streams,  many  kinds  of  which  can  be  cut  into  any  desirable 
shape  with  a common  saw. 

Population.  For  an  inland  county,  deprived  of  the  help  of  railroads,  the 
increase  in  population  in  Jewell  county  since  1870,  the  date  of  its  first  per- 
manent settlement,  has  been  most  wonderful.  In  1870  the  population  was 
205;  in  1875  it  had  increased  to  7,651;  and  in  1877  the  official  reports  place 
the  population  at  9,767.  Since  the  last  enumeration,  just  one  year  ago,  the 
immigration  to  the  county  has  been  unprecedented,  and  we  are  convinced  we 
are  safe  in  placing  its  present  population  at  12,000.  According  to  official  re- 
turns Jewell  county  has  3,662  school  children,  which,  reckoning  three  and  one- 
half  persons  to  each  scholar,  which  is  the  customary  rule,  would  make  our 
present  population  12,817,  an  increase  of  12,612  in  seven  years.  We  challenge 
any  other  county  in  the  state,  with  or  without  railroads,  to  produce  as 
favorable  a showing. 

The  assessors’  returns  for  1877  show  77,635  acres  of  land  in  cultivation 
in  Jewell  county. 

FIRST  SETTLEMENT. — “TOO  MUCH  INDIAN.” 

In  the  spring  of  1862  William  Harshberger  and  wife,  John  Furrows  and 
Asburry  Clark,  wife  and  child,  from  Knox  county,  Illinois,  settled  on  White 
Rock  creek,  the  first  two  in  Jewell  county  and  the  latter  just  in  the  west  edge 
of  Republic  county.  Harshberger  took  the  claim  now  owned  by  Al.  Woodruff, 
adjoining  the  town  of  White  Rock.  Furrows  took  one-half  of  what  is  now 
William  Nixon’s  farm,  and  one-half  of  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Frazier, 
adjoining  Harshberger  on  the  west.  All  built  cabins,  broke  ground  and  made 
preparations  for  making  this  beautiful  valley  their  future  home.  But  two  in- 
cidents in  connection  with  this  “first  settlement”  had  the  effect  to  cause  them 
to  change  their  minds  and  seek  a land  where  their  associations  were  more 
congenial.  These  incidents  are  briefly  related  as  follows: 

One  day,  after  having  built  their  cabins  and  while  resting  in.  fancied  se- 
curity, Mrs.  Clark  went  to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Harshberger,  leaving  her  little 
five-year-old  boy  at  home  with  his  father.  During  her  absence  a band  of 
“noble  red  men,”  arrayed  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  savage  life,  suddenly 
made  their  appearance  at  Clark’s  cabin.  This  unexpected  and  wholly  un- 
looked-for “call”  so  completely  embarrassed  (?)  Clark  that,  feeling  his  utter 
inability  to  appear  to  advantage  in  such  august  company,  he  very  abruptly 
and  unceremoniously  excused  himself,  and  beat  a hasty  retreat,  leaving  his 
almost  infant  son  to  do  the  hospitalities  of  the  mansion  alone. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  little  incident  occurred  two  years  prior  to 
the  great  Indian  outbreak  which  afterwards  drenched  this  fair  land  in  inno- 
cent blood  and  caused  the  death  of  so  many  of  our  brave  and  hardy  pioneers, 
and  when  all  the  Indians  of  the  plains  were  at  peace  and  friendly  with  the 
white  settlers.  Therefore  when  a settler  living  a few  miles  down  the  creek, 
and  who  was  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  “call,”  came  up  and 
found  the  Indians  there  he  was  not  at  all  alarmed,  but  on  entering  the  cabin 
he  was  not  a little  surprised  to  find  Clark  absent  and  his  innocent  little  son 
doing  the  honors  of  the  shanty,  and  showing  his  red  visitors  everything  it 
contained,  much  to  their  amusement.  The  Indians  left  shortly  afterwards 
without  doing  any  mischief,  but  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  their  visit,  how- 
ever friendly,  was  not  appreciated  by  the  Clark  family,  as  they  extended  no 
invitation  to  “call  again.” 
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The  second  incident  was  a desperate  Indian  battle  between  the  Sioux  and 
Pawnees  near  this  settlement  but  a short  time  subsequent  to  the  incident 
above  narrated,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious.  A Pawnee,  pursued  by- 
two  relentless  Sioux,  sought  shelter  in  Clark’s  cabin  and  begged  to  be  hid. 
Clark  refused,  telling  him  that  he  dared  not  comply  with  his  request  for  fear 
of  his  own  life.  His  pursuers,  coming  up  almost  immediately,  were  about  to 
tomahawk  their  defenseless  victim  in  the  cabin  when  Clark  interfered,  telling 
them  not  to  kill  him  there  but  to  take  him  away,  which  they  did,  taking  him 
a short  distance  from  the  cabin  and  literally  cutting  him  all  to  pieces.  On  this 
visit  the  Indians  told  the  settlers  that  they  had  better  leave  as  a big  war  was 
about  to  break  out,  and  when  it  did  the  White  Rock  valley  would  not  be  a 
very  desirable  locality  in  which  to  reside.  By  this  time  it  may  be  imagined 
that  the  settlers  were  getting  into  a proper  frame  of  mind  to  take  that  kind 
of  advice,  believing,  as  they  doubtless  did,  that  the  country  was  too  new 
for  them  to  remain.  They  left. 

This  was  the  first  ripple  of  the  ever-flowing  tide  of  civilization  that  un- 
ceasingly moves  westward,  flooding  and  subduing  nature’s  wildness.  Though 
it  receded  it  was  soon  followed  by  another,  more  strong,  which  in  turn  was 
succeeded  by  a third  and  a fourth,  and  finally,  in  1870,  the  great  tidal  wave 
came  along  and  swept  the  last  vestige  of  savage  power  a hundred  or  more 
miles  farther  west. 

SECOND  SETTLEMENT. — INDIAN  ATROCITIES. 

The  second  settlement  of  Jewell  county  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1866  by 
William  Belknap;  John  Rice,  wife  and  two  children;  Nicholas  Ward,  wife  and 
adopted  son;  an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Flint;  Mrs.  Sutzer  and  son;  A1 
Dart;  Arch  Bump;  Erastus  Bartlett;  and  John  Marling,  wife  and  child,  who 
all  took  claims  on  White  Rock  creek.  Belknap’s  claim  was  five  miles  west  of 
the  present  town  of  White  Rick;  Marling  took  a claim  near  the  present  town 
of  Rubens;  Ward  took  a claim  one  mile  and  a half  east  of  Rubens,  now 
owned  by  Peter  Kearns.  Rice  and  all  the  others  took  claims  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Ward’s  and  all  of  them  went  industriously  to  work,  improv- 
ing their  new  homes,  with  no  fears  of  danger  or  molestation.  But  a change 
soon  came  over  the  spirit  of  their  dreams,  which  culminated  in  one  of  the  most 
terrible  Indian  outrages  that  ever  took  place  on  our  western  frontier.  One 
evening  in  August  of  the  same  year,  1866,  a war  party  of  Cheyennes  number- 
ing about  forty,  came  dashing  up  to  Marling’s  cabin.  When  Marling  saw  them 
coming  he  ran  out  to  where  his  horses  were  lariated  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
one  of  them  to  ride  down  the  creek  and  give  the  alarm.  Immediately  after  he 
left  the  Indian  fiends  entered  the  cabin  and  placing  a rope  around  Mrs.  Mar- 
ling’s  neck,  they  dragged  her  a short  distance  into  the  timber,  where  the  whole 
party  outraged  her  in  the  most  brutal  and  fiendish  manner  and  left  her  in  an 
insensible  condition.  Marling  fled  for  assistance  to  the  stockade,  just  below 
White  Rock  city.  Thomas  Lovewell,  an  old  settler  of  Republic  county,  Rice 
and  Bump  early  the  next  morning  accompanied  Marling  back  up  the  creek, 
and  when  about  four  miles  west  of  the  county  line,  arid  about  six  miles  east 
of  the  scene  of  the  outrage,  they  discovered  Mrs.  Marling  roaming  about  in  a 
dazed  condition.  Her  late  terrible  sufferings  had  rendered  her  perfectly  wild, 
and  when  she  discovered  the  relief  party  she  could  only  see  in  them  her  late 
fiendish  and  inhuman  persecutors,  and  in  order  to  escape  being  retaken  she 
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continually  darted  from  place  to  place  as  fast  as  her  little  child  who  accom- 
panied her  would  permit.  It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  her  husband 
could  get  near  enough  to  make  her  hear  her  name,  “Elizabeth,”  called.  Hear- 
ing her  name  called  she  knew  they  were  friends  and  stopped.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Indians  had  taken  all  the  provisions  and  everything  in  the  way  of 
cloth  about  the  cabin,  even  emptying  the  feather  beds  for  the  ticks,  and  setting 
fire  to  the  cabin,  had  taken  their  departure. 

The  entire  settlement  then  took  the  alarm  and  fell  back  to  the  stockade  in 
Republic  county,  where  they  remained  for  two  days,  when  they  all  went  down 
to  Clyde,  in  Cloud  county,  in  consequence  of  a reported  general  Indian 
massacre  which,  however,  proved  unfounded.  In  about  five  days  Mr.  Lovewell 
and  his  wife  returned  to  their  claim,  and  on  the  sixth  day  Ward  came  back 
and  killed  a load  of  buffalo  meat,  which  he  took  back  to  the  settlements 
around  Clyde  for  sale. 

Directly  afterwards  Lovewell  and  his  wife  started  out  on  a buffalo  hunt, 
and  found  Rice  and  Bartlett  on  their  claims,  to  which  they  had  returned  by 
another  route.  The  scare  being  over  the  settlers  all  returned  to  their  claims 
during  the  fall,  where  they  remained  undisturbed  until  the  next  spring,  when  a 
second  dash  upon  this  unfortunate  settlement  by  the  inhuman  red  devils 
cost  the  lives  of  four  settlers  and  drove  the  rest  from  the  county  forever. 

On  the  9th  day  of  April,  1867,  the  Cheyennes  made  another  descent  upon 
this  devoted  settlement,  killing  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Sutzer,  her  little  son,  and 
Nicholas  Ward,  and  desperately  wounding  Ward’s  adopted  son,  leaving  him  for 
dead,  and  carrying  Mrs.  Ward  off,  a captive.  The  particulars  of  this  horrible 
massacre  are  as  follows:  The  Indians  came  to  Mrs.  Sutzer’s  cabin,  where 
Bartlett  was  boarding,  and  demanded  dinner,  which  she  proceeded  to  prepare, 
in  the  meantime  sending  her  little  son  across  the  creek  to  Ward’s  to  inform 
them  of  the  presence  of  the  Indians.  Bartlett  was  down  in  the  timber  splitting 
rails,  and  returning  for  dinner  was  met  by  the  Indians  and  tomahawked  as 
he  was  passing  around  the  corner  of  the  house.  He  was  found  lying  on  his 
back,  his  iron  wedge  near  his  right  hand  and  his  own  knife — a dirk — sticking 
in  his  throat.  It  is  thought  that  when  Bartlett  was  killed  Mrs.  Sutzer  started 
to  run.  She  was  found  dead  about  thirty  yards  from  the  house,  with  her  skull 
crushed  with  a rock.  It  appears  that  the  cunning  fiends  had  refrained  from 
using  firearms  for  fear  of  raising  an  alarm.  After  completing  their  bloody 
work  at  Mrs.  Sutzer’s  the  Indians  crossed  the  creek  to  Ward’s  cabin,  and  again 
called  for  dinner,  which  Mrs.  Ward  prepared  for  them.  They  ate  their  dinner, 
smoked  their  pipes  and  chatted  away  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  “smoke”  one  of  them  very  coolly  loaded  his  gun  and  asked 
Ward  if  he  thought  it  would  kill  a buffalo.  Ward  replied  that  he  thought  it 
would.  Whereupon  the  Indian  instantly  leveled  his  gun  at  Ward’s  breast  and 
shot  him  through  the  heart,  killing  him  immediately.  The  two  boys — Ward’s 
and  Mrs.  Sutzer’s — then  started  to  run.  The  Indians  pursued  them,  following 
them  to  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  shooting  them  down  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  The  Sutzer  boy  was  shot  through  the  heart;  instantly  killed.  The 
Ward  boy  was  shot  through  the  neck  and  left  for  dead.  Sometime  during  the 
succeeding  night,  however,  he  recovered  his  senses,  and  groping  his  way  back 
to  the  cabin  in  the  dark,  found  the  door  broken  down  and  entered.  Feeling 
around  in  the  dark  with  his  hands  he  stumbled  and  fell  over  the  dead  body 
of  his  adopted  father.  Procuring  some  blankets  from  one  of  the  beds,  he  re- 
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turned  to  the  timber,  where  he  remained  the  balance  of  the  night,  and  was 
found  the  next  morning  by  a party  of  claim  hunters,  to  whom  he  told  the 
above  sad  and  harrowing  tale. 

It  appears  that  when  the  Indians  ran  out  to  shoot  the  boys  Mrs.  Ward 
must  have  shut  and  bolted  the  door,  when  the  Indians,  returning,  broke  it  down 
and  took  her  prisoner.  Her  sad  fate  will  probably  never  be  known,  as  up  to 
the  present  time,  after  the  lapse  of  eleven  years,  nothing  definite  has  ever 
been  heard  of  her.  Every  effort  to  find  her,  by  Mr.  Flint,  her  grandfather, 
and  by  her  relatives  in  southern  Illinois,  was  made,  that  love  or  money  could 
devise,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  She  was  never  found.  About  two  months  after 
her  capture  an  article  appeared  in  the  Junction  City  Union  which  probably 
throws  a little  ray  of  light  on  this  dark  page.  It  was  a description  of  a white 
woman  seen  by  some  negro  soldiers,  wandering  solitary  and  alone  on  the 
Saline  river.  At  their  approach  she  ran  out  of  an  old,  deserted  cabin,  and 
made  for  the  timber,  apparently  in  great  terror,  evidently  mistaking  the 
negro  soldiers  for  Indians.  The  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  fearing  she  might 
be  an  Indian  decoy,  did  not  follow.  As  their  description  corresponds  with 
that  given  of  Mrs.  Ward,  and  as  nothing  has  ever  since  been  heard  of  her, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  it  wras  her,  and  that  she  had  escaped  from  the 
Indians,  only  to  perish  of  hunger  and  terror,  alone  on  the  silent  prairie. 
Mrs.  Ward  is  described  as  a tall  and  prepossessing  young  woman,  not  over 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  respectably  connected  and  beloved  by  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance. 

The  uncertain  fate  of  Mrs.  Ward;  the  fact  that  the  government  never 
made  any  effort  to  rescue  her  or  ascertain  anything  concerning  her;  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  were  all  supplied  with  the  most  approved  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion; the  fact  that  the  frontier  settlers  were  left  wholly  unprotected;  all,  to- 
gether with  a thousand  other  facts  of  similar  import,  go  to  make  up  a sad 
commentary  on  our  Indian  policy,  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  always  will  be, 
until  the  “government”  learns  that  it  is  as  much  its  duty  to  give  full  and 
ample  protection  to  its  own  citizens  as  to  its  murderous,  lazy,  thieving  and 
treacherous  “wards.” 

Mr.  Flint  had  gone  to  Clyde  after  a stove  for  Mrs.  Ward  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre,  and  thus  escaped  the  sad  fate  of  his  friends.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Illinois,  where  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  a large  estate 
that  poor  Mrs.  Ward  had  fallen  heir  to.  He  never  returned  to  Kansas.  His 
claim  was  the  one  now  owned  by  John  H.  Wadley,  one  mile  east  of  Rubens. 
Bartlett’s  and  Bump’s  claims  are  now  owned  by  Martin  Dahl.  Rice’s  claim  is 
now  owned  by  Peter  Tanner. 

Marling  got  his  feet  frozen  in  March  before  the  massacre,  and  with  his 
wife  and  child  had  gone  to  Missouri.  He  now  lives  near  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  and 
talks  of  soon  returning  to  Jewell  county.  Arch  Bump  was  waylaid,  shot  and 
instantly  killed  on  Upton  creek,  Cloud  county,  five  miles  west  of  Clyde,  in 
May.  Vincent  Davis  was  also  shot  at  the  same  time,  and  severely  wounded, 
dying  several  years  afterwards  from  the  wound.  The  shooting  was  supposed 
to  have  been  done  by  a couple  of  Jew  peddlers.  At  least  the  evidence  was  so 
strong  against  them  that  they  were  hung  to  a tree  on  Elm  creek  in  Cloud 
county. 

Al.  Dart  was  absent  after  a load  of  provisions.  Mrs.  Dart  returned  to 
Clyde,  where  she  met  her  husband.  Coming  to  the  conclusion  that  White 
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Rock  was  not  a very  healthy  locality  in  which  to  reside,  just  at  that  time, 
Dart  took  a claim  south  of  the  Republican  river,  near  Clyde,  where  he  has 
lived  ever  since,  until  a few  weeks  ago,  when  he  died.  Mrs.  Dart  still  lives 
on  the  Cloud  county  homestead. 

Rice  left  but  came  back  in  1868  on  a buffalo  hunt,  with  a company  of 
“tenderfeet,”  newcomers,  and  went  into  camp  one  night  four  miles  up  Burr 
Oak  creek;  had  their  horses  stolen  by  Indians;  hired  a man  in  Republic  county 
to  haul  their  wagons  back  to  the  settlements.  Rice  never  came  back.  “Too 
much  Indian.” 

The  greatest  desire  of  the  Indians,  in  the  matter  of  plunder,  appeared  to 
be  cotton  cloth,  and  to  that  end  beds,  flour  sacks,  and  even  small  sacks  con- 
taining seeds,  were  emptied  of  their  contents  and  carried  off.  The  horses  and 
mules  of  the  settlers  were  taken,  but  the  cattle  were  left  unmolested. 

Before  the  bloody  event  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  game  of  all  kinds  being 
plenty,  frequent  hunting  expeditions  took  place,  one  of  which  is  related  as 
follows: 

In  October,  1866,  a hunting  party  made  up  of  the  settlers  on  White  Rock 
and  a party  of  sportsmen  from  Nemaha  county,  all  under  the  lead  of  S.  M. 
Fisher,  of  Republic  county,  went  up  the  creek  on  a hunt.  Near  the  present 
town  of  Holmwood  they  were  joined  by  Thomas  Lovewell  and  Chauncey 
Dart,  who  had  also  started  out  on  a hunt,  and  all  went  into  camp  together 
for  the  night.  The  next  day  the  whole  party  went  southwest  to  the  Limestone, 
where  Lovewell  and  Dart  separated  from  the  Fisher  party,  the  former  going 
southwest  and  the  latter  going  southeast.  Soon  after  their  separation,  and 
when  only  about  two  miles  apart,  Fisher’s  party  were  suddenly  surrounded 
by  a band  of  about  eighty  Indians,  and  offering  no  resistance  the  Indians 
complete^  stripped  them  of  all  their  surplus  provisions,  revolvers  and  re- 
volver ammunition,  but  very  humanely  allowed  them  to  retain  their  guns  and 
gun  ammunition,  and  told  them  they  must  not  hunt  there.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  in  plain  view  and  was  witnessed  by  Lovewell  and  his  companion. 
The  Fisher  party  gladly  took  the  Indians’  advice  and  retraced  their  steps, 
camping  at  night  on  the  same  spot  where  they  had  camped  the  previous  night. 
In  the  morning  a single  Indian  rode  into  camp.  He  took  a strong  liking  to  a 
fancy  powder  horn  owned  by  Marling  and  was  coolly  proceeding  to  appro- 
priate it  when  Marling  objected  and  hurled  the  Indian  from  him.  Then 
Fisher  spoke  and  said:  “Let  the  d — d red  cuss  have  it;  but  if  ever  they  come 
down  the  creek,  we’ll  give  them  h — I.”  Marling  took  off  the  horn  and  grace- 
fully presented  it  to  the  Indian,  who  put  it  over  his  shoulder,  mounted  his 
pony,  turned  suddenly  and  shot  Fisher  in  the  back  with  his  revolver.  Fisher 
carries  the  ball  to  this  day  under  his  shoulder  blade.  Marling  caught  up  a 
Henry  rifle  and  was  about  to  dispatch  Mr.  Lo,  when  Fisher  interposed,  saying : 
“For  God’s  sake,  don’t  shoot  him,  for  if  you  do  we  will  all  be  killed,”  and 
the  Indian  was  allowed  to  depart  in  peace.  Without  doubt  a large  band  of 
Indians  was  within  hailing  distance,  and  Mr.  Fisher  did  for  the  best,  thus 
averting  another  bloody  massacre. 

Lovewell  and  Dart,  after  leaving  the  other  party,  went  across  Oak  creek 
and  finding  no  game  finally  reached  the  Republican  river  in  Nebraska,  where 
they  killed  a load  of  elk.  Here  A1  Dart  was  also  hunting,  and  seeing  Love- 
well took  him  for  an  Indian.  Running  into  the  timber  for  his  team  of  cattle, 
he  drove  into  the  settlement  in  Jewell  county  that  day  and  night,  a distance 
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of  fifty  miles.  When  Lovewell  got  back,  three  days  after,  the  whole  settle- 
ment was  in  a fever  of  excitement,  and  preparing  to  leave,  but  were  per- 
suaded to  remain,  which  they  did,  until  after  the  massacre  in  April  following 
(heretofore  described),  when  the  survivors  all  left,  thoroughly  disheartened. 
Thus  ended  the  ‘'second  settlement”  of  Jewell  county. 

THIRD  SETTLEMENT  AND  SOME  INCIDENTS  CONNECTED  THEREWITH. 

After  the  bloody  incidents  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  breaking  up  of  the  settlement,  the  Indians  were  left  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  county  for  about  one  year. 

February  20,  1868,  Richard  Stanfield  homesteaded  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  9,  township  2 south,  range  6 west;  commuted  June  30,  1869.  March 
18,  1868,  Carl  G.  Smith  homesteaded  the  south  half  of  the  northeast  quarter 
and  the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  7,  township  2 south,  range 
6 west;  commuted  July  16,  1870.  June  26,  1868,  Allen  D.  Woodruff  home- 
steaded the  south  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  12  and  the  north 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  13,  township  2 south,  range  6 west. 
This  is  the  same  claim  that  William  Harshberger  settled  on  in  1862,  being  the 
first  claim  taken  in  the  county. 

In  the  spring  of  1868  Gordon  Winbigler  and  Adam  Rosenberg  took  claims 
on  White  Rock  creek,  the  former  taking  the  claim  now  owned  by  Thomas 
E.  West,  near  Rubens,  and  the  latter  taking  a claim  a short  distance  west  of 
Rubens.  Winbigler  was  killed  by  an  Indian  on  the  12th  day  of  the  following 
August,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Republican  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  White 
Rock  creek,  whither  all  settlers  in  that  section  of  the  country  had  congregated 
for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  a camp  and  preparing  for  winter.  A number  of 
men  were  out  cutting  hay  when  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a body  of 
mounted  Indians.  All  ran  for  the  camp  and  escaped  except  Winbigler,  who 
stopped  to  pick  up  his  hat  which  fell  off  on  the  way.  His  anxiety  to  save  his 
headgear  cost  him  his  life,  for  in  stopping  to  pick  up  his  hat  he  was  overtaken 
by  an  Indian,  and  was  killed  by  a thrust  of  his  lance,  which  struck  him  in  the 
neck,  severing  the  jugular  vein.  This  took  place  in  plain  view  of  all  assembled 
at  the  camp,  including  quite  a number  of  women  and  children. 

Winbigler  had  a little  dog  that  after  the  death  of  its  master  set  up  a ter- 
rible howl.  Now  the  Indians  have  a superstition  that  the  spirits  of  those  who 
are  killed  take  the  form  of  animals,  and  when  this  little  dog  set  up  its 
mournful  howl,  they — after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  kill  it — came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  Winbigler’s  spirit,  and  was  there  to  torment  them  for  his 
death;  to  escape  which  the  entire  band  suddenly  withdrew,  leaving  this  whole 
section  free  of  their  presence.  This  attack  on  the  White  Rock  settlers  was 
made  on  the  same  day  that  White  was  killed  and  his  daughter  taken  prisoner 
on  Granite  creek  in  Cloud  county.  On  this  day  the  Indians  made  a simul- 
taneous attack  on  all  the  settlers  along  the  frontier,  from  the  Saline  to  the 
Republican  rivers,  murdering  about  forty  men,  women  and  children  indis- 
criminately. 

Adam  Rosenberg  is  still  living  in  the  county,  though  in  1869  he  enlisted 
at  Manhattan,  in  the  19th  Kansas  volunteers,  and  was  with  General  Custer 
on  his  famous  expedition  to  the  Canadian  river,  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
where  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Miss  White  were  rescued  from  the  Indians.  As  his 
name  would  imply,  Adam  Rosenberg  is  a Dutchman,  and  is  something  of  an 
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odd  genius,  commonly  called  “Old  Adam.”  Adam  was  present  at  the  death 
of  Winbigler,  and  afterwards  got  his  hat,  and  it  is  thought  got  an  Indian 
about  the  same  time,  he  having  fired  several  shots  at  them,  one  appearing  to 
have  taken  effect.  After  the  killing  of  Winbigler,  Thomas  Lovewell  and 
Adam  were  the  only  two  settlers  who  remained  on  the  creek  that  winter, 
from  its  head  to  its  mouth,  and  they  employed  their  time  in  numerous  hunt- 
ing expeditions,  some  of  which  we  will  briefly  notice,  on  account  of  the  part 
taken  in  them  by  the  Indians.  In  September,  1868,  one  of  these  hunts  was  taken 
on  the  Republican  river,  near  the  present  town  of  Superior,  Neb.  They  were 
accompanied  by  James  Reed,  his  son  and  Robert  Watson,  from  Lake  Sibley 
in  Cloud  county.  They  had  just  killed  their  first  buffalo  when  they  dis- 
covered a band  of  thirty-five  Indians  making  directly  for  them.  The  team 
was  sent  down  a ravine  out  of  sight,  while  Lovewell  and  Reed  went  in  an- 
other direction  to  mislead  the  Indians.  This  ruse  was  successful.  After  get- 
ting the  Indians  far  enough  away  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  team,  they  sud- 
denly disappeared  down  a ravine,  and  after  several  miles  of  pretty  fast  travel- 
ing again  rejoined  their  friends  with  the  wagon.  The  last  seen  of  the  Indians 
they  were  on  the  north  side  of  White  Rock,  near  the  mouth  of  John’s  creek, 
which  was  in  the  direction  that  Lovewell  and  Reed  first  started. 

The  next  day  they  tried  hunting  in  another  direction,  going  southwest  to 
the  forks  of  Marsh  creek.  Here  the  team  was  left  in  the  thick  timber  while 
Lovewell  and  Reed  started  for  a herd  of  buffalo  which  could  be  seen  about 
five  miles  distant,  Adam  and  the  rest  of  the  party  remaining  on  guard  near 
the  team.  After  the  hunters  had  proceeded  a part  of  the  way  in  the  direction 
of  the  supposed  game  they  discovered  that  instead  of  buffalo  they  were  after 
a party  of  Indians,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  hunt  them.  The  hunters 
took  to  their  heels,  and  ran  about  two  miles  in  a southeasterly  direction,  avoid- 
ing the  camp,  and  secreted  themselves  in  the  tall  grass.  The  Indians  hunted 
faithfully  for  them  for  several  hours,  sometimes  coming  rather  uncomfortably 
near  them,  but  failing  to  find  them  withdrew  before  night.  The  maneuvers 
of  the  Indians  were  in  plain  view  of  the  guard  left  with  the  team,  who  sup- 
posed that  they  had  killed  Lovewell  and  Reed  and  were  hunting  about  for 
their  companions.  After  dark  the  hiding  hunters  returned  to  camp  and  re- 
joined their  friends.  They  remained  there  all  night,  and  the  next  morning, 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  chance  to  kill  buffalo,  where, 
as  Adam  expressed  it,  they  all  turned  to  “Inchins,”  the  party  broke  up,  Adam 
and  Lovewell  returning  to  White  Rock  and  Reed  and  his  party  starting  for 
Lake  Sibley,  which  they  finally  reached  in  safety,  after  again  encountering 
Indians  and  being  corralled  in  a ravine  for  nearly  a whole  day. 

A short  time  after  the  hunt  above  noted  Lovewell  and  Adam  took  one 
alone.  When  near  the  present  town  of  Holmwood  Lovewell  left  the  wagon  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  some  buffalo,  a herd  of  which  he  had  seen  a short  dis- 
tance off,  leaving  Adam  with  the  team.  He  had  proceeded  but  a little  way 
when  he  discovered  three  Indians  on  horseback,  riding  at  a furious  speed  di- 
rectly towards  the  wagon.  He  immediately  turned  and  ran  to  the  assistance 
of  his  friend.  But  before  coming  within  gunshot  what  was  his  surprise,  with- 
out seeing  the  smoke  or  hearing  the  report  of  a gun,  to  see  one  of  the  Indians 
suddenly  fall  from  his  pony,  shot  through  the  heart,  the  other  two  Indians 
only  stopping  long  enough  to  recover  their  dead  comrade’s  firearms,  and  then 
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dashing  away  across  the  prairie.  Lovewell,  on  coming  up  to  the  wagon,  said : 
“Adam,  did  you  see  any  Indians  around  here,  just  now?”  Adam  replied: 
“You  yoost  petter  pet  I did,  sonny.”  “Did  you  kill  any?”  He  replied:  “I 
don’t  know,  sonny;  I dit  my  pest;  I took  goot  aim.”  “Well,”  said  Lovewell, 
“there’s  a dead  Indian  lying  up  here  in  the  ravine,  who  tumbled  off  of  his  pony 
a little  while  ago.”  This  was  the  first  intimation  that  Adam  had  that  his  shot 
had  taken  effect,  the  Indians  having  passed  out  of  his  sight  directly  after  he 
fired.  They  then  went  up  to  where  the  dead  Indian  lay.  On  approaching  him 
Adam’s  joy  knew  no  bounds.  He  fairly  danced  around  his  fallen  foe  with 
the  liveliest  manifestations  of  delight.  In  the  wagon  were  two  guns — one  a 
Spencer  carbine  that  fired  eight  times,  and  the  other  a Star  that  only  fired 
once  without  reloading.  In  his  hurry  to  fire  on  the  Indians  Adam  had  picked 
up  the  Star  instead  of  the  Spencer.  On  discovering  his  mistake  Adam  was 
furious  with  rage,  and  thus  relieved  himself : “If  I had  only  not  been  one 
tam  fool,  and  had  took  the  Spencer,  instead  of  tat  tarn  Star,  I coot  haf  got 
two,  in  place  of  this  tam  one.” 

Lovewell  thought  it  best  to  leave  this  vicinity,  but  Adam  insisted  on  re- 
maining and  killing  a load  of  buffalo,  remarking:  “Who’s  afraid  of  two  tam 

Inchins?”  Lovewell,  however,  carried  his  point,  and  they  returned  home,  much 
to  Adam’s  disgust,  but  it  was  no  doubt  for  the  best. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1868,  a large  party  of  Indians  came  down  White  Rock 
and  camped  near  White  Rock  City.  They  appeared  extremely  friendly,  and 
manifested  no  disposition  to  harm  anyone.  They  were  no  doubt  taking  in 
the  “situation”  preparatory  to  the  general  massacre  which  took  place  all  along 
the  frontier  just  one  month  later,  already  described.  Although  they  showed 
no  disposition  for  blood,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  entirely  resist  their 
ruling  passion — horse  stealing.  Consequently  they  picked  up  all  the  loose 
horses  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  without  resorting  to  violence. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1868,  a short  time  before  the  “friendly  visit”  above 
narrated,  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Catlin,  and  another  man  from  Manhat- 
tan, Kan.,  came  up  to  contest  the  claims  of  some  of  those  who  had  been 
killed  in  1867,  and  took  possession  of  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  Sutzer  and 
Bartlett  were  living  at  the  time  they  were  killed.  This  house  stood  on  the  iden- 
tical spot  where  Peter  Tanner’s  house  now  stands,  and  in  which  he  now  lives. 
The  party  generally  stayed  further  down  the  creek,  but  made  occasional  trips 
up  to  their  claims  to  work.  One  day  George  Catlin  went  with  his  team  up  to 
the  cabin  after  some  things.  While  there  a party  of  “friendly  Indians”  came 
up  and  began  to  talk  “swap.”  He  stood  in  the  door,  somewhat  dubious,  and 
parleyed  with  them.  Presently  one  of  the  Indians  commenced  to  unhitch  the 
team,  and  Catlin  commenced  to  shoot.  The  Indians  returned  the  fire,  filling 
the  door  jamb  full  of  bullet  holes.  Catlin  would  shoot  and  then  dodge  back 
out  of  the  way.  The  Indians  finally  retired,  leaving  plenty  of  blood  on  the 
ground  where  they  had  stood,  showing  the  accuracy  of  Catlin’s  aim.  Catlin 
was  unhurt,  but  one  bullet  struck  his  watch,  smashing  it  all  to  pieces.  These 
young  men,  however,  concluded  not  to  farm  in  Jewell  county,  and  packing  up 
their  “traps”  they  changed  their  place  of  residence  without  delay. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1868,  a party  of  buffalo  hunters,  six  in  number, 
named  Lewis  Castle,  Walter  Haines  and  two  Roberts  brothers,  of  Clifton. 
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Kan.,  and  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Collins,  from  near  Lake  Sibley,  Cloud 
county,  Kansas,  went  on  a hunting  expedition  in  the  southern  part  of  Jewell 
county.  As  they  did  not  return  within  the  expected  time,  their  friends,  be- 
coming solicitous  of  their  fate,  organized  a party  to  go  in  search  of  them. 
The  searching  party,  after  two  days’  hunt,  finally  struck  their  trail  and  fol- 
lowed it  to  its  fatal  end,  where  their  sad  fate  was  only  too  vividly  and 
horrifyingly  apparent.  There,  in  a heap,  in  the  bed  of  the  Little  Cheyenne, 
lay  their  putrefying  bodies,  a most  melancholy  and  sickening  sight  to  behold. 
The  trail  leading  to  this  “valley  of  death”  was  still  painfully  visible  and, 
though  silent,  was  a true  witness  to  the  particulars  of  this  horrible  Indian 
butchery.  The  first  four  hunters  named  had  a horse  team  and  were  hunting 
on  Brown’s  creek,  four  miles  west  of  where  Jewell  City  now  stands.  When 
attacked  they  started  east  and  after  going  about  two  miles  were  joined  by 
the  Collins  boys,  who  had  an  ox  team  which  the  Indians  killed  near  where  the 
two  trails  came  together.  The  running  fight  was  continued  east  to  near  the 
crossing  of  West  Buffalo,  where  the  Indians,  supposing  the  hunters  would  cross, 
had  lain  an  ambush.  The  hunters,  evidently  becoming  aware  of  this,  suddenly 
changed  their  course  due  south,  thereby  gaining  ground  and  safely  crossing 
Dry  creek,  one  mile  and  a half  south,  and  reaching  the  divide  south  of  Buffalo 
creek.  Here  their  trail  again  turned  east,  giving  every  evidence,  along  its 
entire  course,  of  a desperate  conflict.  One  of  the  hunters  had  evidently  been 
shot  before  reaching  the  fatal  crossing  on  Little  Cheyenne,  and  had  been 
carried  along  in  the  wagon.  When  found,  the  bodies  were  so  far  decayed  and 
emitted  such  a sickening  odor  that  the  most  that  could  be  done  for  the  dead 
was  to  throw  a few  shovelfuls  of  dirt  and  lay  some  stones  over  them,  until 
the  following  spring,  when  their  bones  were  carefully  gathered  up  and  properly 
interred.  Whether  any  Indians  were  killed  will  never  be  known.  Thomas  Love- 
well  and  wife,  and  Dan  Davis  (Mrs.  Lovewell’s  brother)  and  wife  were  camped, 
on  the  day  this  occurred,  three  miles  northwest  of  Jewell  City,  on  what  is  now 
Oliver  Smith’s  farm,  also  on  a hunting  expedition,  and  distinctly  heard  the 
sound  of  voices  calling,  probably  the  first  party  calling  the  Collins  brothers  to 
apprise  them  of  danger. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  tragedy  there  is  evidence  that  leaves  little 
or  no  doubt  but  that  on  the  same  day  a still  greater  scene  of  blood  was  enacted. 
While  searching  for  the  missing  hunters,  an  inscription  in  pencil  was  found  on 
a small  black-walnut  tree  on  Buffalo  creek,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Dry 
creek,  which  read  as  follows: 

“Had  a fight  with  Indians;  six  of  us  killed,  and  four  taken  prisoners.” 

The  tree  had  been  blazed  in  order  to  receive  the  inscription  and  attract 
attention,  and  if  not  a most  wicked  and  foolish  device  to  deceive,  it  told  a 
sad  tale  in  a few  words.  Now  for  the  corroborating  circumstances.  On  the 
day  previous  to  the  killing  of  the  hunters,  a party  of  six  young  men,  in  a 
spring  wagon,  crossed  the  Republican  river  just  above  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
creek,  at  the  same  time  the  Lovewell  party  crossed.  These  young  men  were 
from  the  East,  and  were  in  gay  spirits,  and  appeared  quite  contented  with 
their  own  company.  After  crossing  the  river  these  two  parties  took  slightly 
different  courses,  Lovewell  bearing  farther  north  than  the  others,  but  keeping 
them  in  view  until  nearly  dark.  About  4 p.  m.  another  wagon  was  seen  to 
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join  the  spring-wagon  party.  Nothing  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of  these  two 
wagons,  or  the  men  who  were  with  them,  except  that  the  irons  of  a spring 
wagon  were  afterwards  found  near  the  forks  of  the  Buffalo.  If  the  second 
wagon  contained  four  men,  making  ten,  the  number  named  in  the  inscription, 
four  of  whom  were  taken  alive,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  prisoners  were 
taken  west  to  the  Indian  villages  in  their  own  wagon,  and  there  suffered 
death,  probably  at  the  stake.  Another  link  in  this  chain  of  evidence  is  the 
fact  that  several  years  after  this  time  the  frame  of  a violin  was  found  near 
the  bluffs  west  of  Jewell  City,  where  it  had  apparently  lain  for  years.  How 
came  this  violin  there?  It  must  have  been  either  dropped  in  flight  by  the 
whites,  or  thrown  away  as  useless,  by  an  Indian,  after  he  had  taken  it  from  the 
whites.  What  more  natural  than  that  this  gay  party,  who  seemed  bent  on 
having  a good  time,  should  have  had  a violin  along  to  while  away  the  hours? 
In  all  human  probability  the  soil  of  Jewell  county  drank  on  this  day  the 
blood  of  twelve  white  men,  four  more  being  reserved  for  torture. 

FOURTH  SETTLEMENT. — INDIAN  TROUBLES  ALL  ALONG  THE  LINE. 

Late  in  October,  1868,  a large  colony  of  Scandinavians  located  on  the  Re- 
publican river  and  laid  out  the  town  of  Scandia,  in  Republic  county,  which 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  colony.  This  settlement  reached  far  up  the  river, 
and  also  up  White  Rock  creek  into  Jewell  county.  Several  members  of  this 
colony  contested  claims  that  had  been  previously  taken  by  parties  heretofore 
mentioned.  At  this  time  there  was  a lively  rivalry  for  these  claims,  and  a 
number  were  homesteaded  by  Swedes,  who  lived  in  Junction  City,  and  who 
would  be  first  notified  of  their  cancellation  through  the  medium  of  a Swede 
clerk  in  the  land  office.  Some  of  the  Swedes  who  took  claims  at  this  time 
continue  to  hold  them,  though  none  remained  permanently  in  the  county  until 
the  spring  of  1870,  and  by  far  the  largest  number  entirely  deserted  them.  The 
names  of  those  who  took  land  this  year,  and  held  it,  besides  those  heretofore 
mentioned,  are  Martin  Dahl,  G.  R.  Nelson,  John  Johnson  and  Peter  Tanner. 
John  Dahl  settled  with  the  rest,  but  was  killed  by  Indians  in  the  following 
spring,  an  account  of  which  will  follow. 

In  May,  1869,  what  was  known  as  the  “Excelsior”  or  New  York  colony, 
under  the  lead  of  one  Walker,  came  into  the  county  and  took  claims  along 
White  Rock  creek,  as  high  up  as  Burr  Oak,  and  as  far  down  as  John’s  creek. 
About  two  miles  east  of  the  present  site  of  Holmwood  a block  house  was 
erected  for  protection,  and  surrounded  by  two  lines  of  earthworks.  Here 
the  whole  colony  resided  during  its  short  stay  in  the  county.  Immediately 
after  their  arrival  they  gave  public  notice  that  all  claimants  of  land  on  the 
creek  must  be  on  their  claims  by  a certain  date  or  they  would  be  contested. 
This  had  the  effect  to  bring  to  the  creek  a number  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians, 
who  laid  claim  to  nearly  all  the  most  valuable  land.  At  this  time,  the  latter 
part  of  May,  1869,  there  were  over  100  people  in  the  county,  all  on  White 
Rock  creek. 

On  the  20th  day  of  May  three  men  came  to  White  Rock  and  stated  that  they 
had  started  on  a hunt  from  Rose  oreek,  Neb.,  with  a party  of  seven,  but 
had  been  attacked  by  Indians  and  four  of  their  number  killed,  and  they 
asked  for  help  to  go  back  and  bury  their  dead  companions  and  recover  their 
wagons.  A force  of  thirty  men  was  raised,  and  under  the  lead  of  Lovewell 
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proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  which  occurred  partly  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Jewell  county  and  partly  on  the  Republican  river  in  Nebraska, 
where  the  wagons  were  found,  and  two  of  the  dead  men,  with  every  evidence 
of  a desperate  resistance.  The  two  dead  men  at  the  wagons  were  buried,  but 
the  others  were  not  found  for  some  time  after.  They  had  fallen  in  this  county, 
adding  the  blood  of  two  more  victims  to  its  soil.  During  the  return  of  the 
burial  party  Indians  were  visible  at  a distance,  they  judging  the  whites  too 
strong  to  be  safely  attacked.  On  the  23d  they  got  back  as  far  as  the  “Ex- 
celsior Colony”  fortifications,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  those  who  did 
not  belong  to  this  colony  proceeded  down  the  creek,  dropping  out  as  fast  as 
they  came  to  their  claims.  Upon  arriving  at  Peter  Tanner’s  place  that  indi- 
vidual came  out  of  the  brush  and  informed  them  that  on  the  previous  day 
the  Indians  had  made  a raid  at  this  point,  and  shot  Johnny  Dahl,  and  burned 
several  cabins,  destroying  a large  amount  of  property,  and  run  off  much  stock. 
The  smoking  ruins  of  Pete’s  house  attested  the  truth  of  his  statement.  At  this 
moment  a party  of  horsemen  were  seen  coming,  and  the  little  army,  now  num- 
bering sixteen,  prepared  for  battle,  but  the  horsemen  proved  to  be  whites  from 
Salt  creek  out  after  some  wagons  that  had  been  left  hid  in  Upper  Elm 
grove,  on  the  Republican  river,  now  McCracken’s  grove,  while  two  hunters 
were  run  home  by  Indians.  It  was  afterwards  learned  that  these  wagons  and 
teams  were  found  all  right,  the  Indians  not  happening  to  go  that  way.  As 
Lovewell  and  his  party  proceeded  down  the  creek  they  were  continually  seeing 
the  heads  of  men  peeping  at  them  over  some  hill,  or  from  some  ravine  in  the 
distance,  appearing  for  a moment,  then  disappearing,  only  to  be  seen  again 
at  some  other  point.  Finally  chase  was  made  and  two  of  these  mysterious 
persons  caught,  and  the  mystery  was  solved.  Nearly  the  whole  Swede  settle- 
ment had  taken  flight,  and  in  their  fright  saw  Indians  in  this  band  of  horse- 
men. It  is  not  strange  they  were  frightened,  all  unused  as  they  were  to  scenes 
of  blood.  Johnny  Dahl  had  been  carried  six  miles  down  the  creek,  on  a door, 
mortally  wounded,  and  left  at  A1  Woodruff’s  house,  where  he  died  at  11  o’clock 
at  night  the  day  previous  to  Lovewell’s  return.  That  night  nearly  all  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  left  the  creek  and  went  back  to  Scandia. 

On  the  26th,  only  two  days  subsequent  to  the  attack  on  the  Swede  settle- 
ment, a party  of  seven  hunters  from  Irving,  Kan.,  were  attacked  just  south  of 
Wilson’s  grove,  on  the  Republican  river,  in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  and 
slowly  fought  their  way  back  to  a block  house  just  in  the  edge  of  Republic 
county,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  White  Rock  creek.  The  firing  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  on  the  creek  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  afternoon.  This 
party  remained  safely  at  the  block  house  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning, 
no  enemy  being  visible,  started  for  home.  Upon  reaching  the  Republican 
river  the  Indians  again  attacked  them,  and  having  expended  all  their  am- 
munition in  the  fight  of  the  previous  day,  the  whole  party  broke  for  the 
water,  and  six  were  overtaken  and  shot  in  the  stream,  one  only  escaping — 
John  McChesney,  an  uncle  of  the  John  W.  McChesney  so  well  known  in  news- 
paper circles  in  northwestern  Kansas. 

The  firing  was  distinctly  heard  on  White  Rock,  and  a party  would  have 
gone  to  the  assistance  of  the  hunters  but  were  prevented  by  a big  rise  in  the 
creek,  making  a crossing  impossible. 

On  the  following  day  (the  27th)  about  eighty  Indians  swam  across  the  creek, 
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about  half  a mile  east  of  the  county  line,  and  skulking  up  a ravine,  attempted 
to  surprise  three  Swedes — Munson,  Burehlam  and  Hageman — whose  claims 
were  in  Jewell  county,  but  who  were  then  helping  a friend  put  in  corn  just 
over  the  line.  They  had  become  tired  and  had  sat  down  to  rest,  unconscious 
of  danger.  Love  well,  who  was  at  work  close  by,  saw  the  Indians  and  ran 
down  to  save  the  Swedes.  Arriving  within  about  sixty  yards  of  them  he  saw 
an  Indian’s  head  and  gun  cautiously  raised  up  out  of  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
evidently  bent  on  mischief.  He  instantly  leveled  his  rifle  at  the  Indian,  who 
as  suddenly  ducked  down  again.  The  next  instant  the  eighty  savages  sprang 
from  their  cover  in  a body  and  began  to  circle,  as  is  their  mode.  Lovewell 
held  his  rifle  to  his  face,  first  bearing  on  one  and  then  another,  and  slowly 
backing  until  the  Swedes  had  reached  the  other  end  of  the  field,  where  they 
had  left  their  carbines  and  revolvers.  After  this  the  Indians  kept  a safer 
distance  for  both  parties.  When  he  first  discovered  the  Indians  Lovewell 
ordered  Burehlam  to  secure  the  horses  he  was  driving.  But  he  was  so  stupe- 
fied that  when  the  other  men  had  secured  their  weapons  he  still  stood  looking 
on  in  a dazed  way,  not  having  made  a move  toward  securing  the  team.  He 
was  again  ordered  to  save  the  team,  and  striking  them  with  the  lines  they 
became  frightened  and  ran  away  with  the  plow.  In  a few  minutes  the  plow 
struck  something  and  became  detached,  and  the  horses  ran  and  mixed  with 
the  circling  ponies  of  the  Indians — just  what  the  latter  most  desired.  The 
raid  was  made  about  3 p.  m.,  and  the  Indians  withdrew  about  dusk.  But  two 
or  three  shots  were  fired  by  the  whites,  the  Indians,  after  first  rush,  keeping  at 
too  great  a distance.  Lovewell,  who  at  first  was  close  enough,  wisely  held  his 
fire,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  only  true  tactics  in  such  trying  emergencies. 
Had  he  fired,  instead  of  simply  covering  the  Indians  with  his  rifle,  in  all  human 
probability  not  a man  of  the  whole  party  would  have  escaped.  As  it  was,  the 
only  less  sustained  was  that  of  the  team.  In  this  place  we  will  add  that  on 
the  day  Johnny  Dahl  was  killed  the  Indians  took  A1  Woodruff’s  team,  leaving 
him  afoot  and  without  the  means  to  buy  another. 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Frazier,  a widow  who  now  lives  in  Jewell  county,  was  liv- 
ing on  a rented  place  about  a mile  east  of  the  county  line.  While  the  Indians 
were  skirmishing  with  Lovewell  and  the  Swedes  a number  of  them  paid  her  a 
visit.  A man  by  the  name  of  Robert  Watson  was  out  in  the  field  plowing  with 
a span  of  horses,  and  the  Indians  had  entirely  cut  him  off  from  the  house  and 
were  about  to  take  him  in  when  Mrs.  Frazier  ran  out  with  a double-barreled 
shotgun  and  fired  several  shots  at  them,  and  drove  them  back  until  Watson 
gained  time  to  unhitch  and  come  in  with  the  horses.  The  Indians  gave  her  no 
further  trouble  and  soon  took  their  departure. 

Just  as  the  Indians  crossed  the  creek  an  Irishman,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
“Buckskin,”  and  who  had  come  out  with  Mrs.  Frazier,  had  been  up  to  Love- 
well’s,  and  had  started  home  but  had  proceeded  but  a short  distance  when  he 
discovered  the  Indians.  When  he  saw  them  he  ran  down  to  the  creek,  and 
plunging  into  the  water  he  got  under  a large  drift  where  he  remained  all  night 
in  the  water,  only  venturing  out  at  daylight,  nearly  chilled  to  death.  The  joke 
was  on  “Buckskin,”  for  the  Indians  had  not  seen  him  at  all. 

Mrs.  Frazier  had  two  sons — Frank  and  William — who  had  been  employed  to 
go  up  to  the  “Excelsior  Colony”  and  move  one  of  the  families  out  of  the 
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country.  Contrary  to  advice  the  boys  started  up  the  creek  that  morning  and 
arrived  safe  enough  at  the  colony  fort;  got  the  family — husband  and  wife  and 
their  effects  into  the  wagon,  making  a big  load.  They  were  city  bred  and  in 
fair  circumstances,  having  several  trunks  of  fine  clothing,  rich  dresses  and  milli- 
nery. On  their  return  they  had  reached  John’s  creek,  when  lo!  a hundred 
Indians  made  their  appearance  on  the  bluffs  above  them.  Seeing  no  chance  of 
escape  the  Frazier  boys  cut  the  horses  loose  from  the  wagon,  and  mounting 
them  started  back  for  the  fort,  pursued  by  the  Indians.  After  a short  run,  see- 
ing that  they  were  about  to  be  overtaken,  they  jumped  from  their  horses,  and 
taking  to  the  timber  on  foot,  made  their  escape.  The  husband  and  wife  at  the 
wagon,  with  two  Englishmen  who  belonged  to  the  colony,  ran  down  John’s 
creek,  and  assisting  the  woman,  crossed  the  swollen  White  Rock  and  escaped, 
reaching  Lovewell’s  at  3 a.  m.  the  next  morning.  In  their  flight  they  followed 
every  tortuous  bend  of  the  stream,  not  daring  to  cross  the  open  spaces  for  fear 
of  being  seen  and  butchered  by  the  Indians.  The  woman  was  a sad  sight  to 
look  upon  when  she  arrived.  Having  had  to  cross  the  stream  several  times,  in 
order  to  facilitate  her  flight,  she  had  taken  off  all  her  clothing  but  one  dress,  her 
petticoats  being  so  heavy  with  water  that  she  could  not  walk  with  them  on. 

The  Indians  broke  open  all  the  trunks  and  boxes  at  the  wagon  and  rigged 
themselves  out  in  gorgeous  array  with  the  contents.  As  the  party  appeared  at 
the  fort  later  in  the  day  one  old  Indian  had  on  a silk  dress  and  a fancy 
trimmed  lady’s  hat.  They  gathered  on  the  bluffs  about  half  a mile  south  of 
the  fort  and  treated  the  terrified  inmates  to  some  original  dramatic  attitudes, 
which,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  not  appreciated  at  the  time. 

The  president  of  the  colony,  Mr.  Walker,  being  down  at  Junction  City  at 
the  time,  heard  of  this  raid  on  his  way  back,  hired  a lot  of  men  and  teams, 
came  up  and  took  the  colony  away,  leaving  about  the  first  of  June.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  nearly  all  the  Swedes  had  left  only  a few  days  previous,  and 
when  the  Colony  left  these  few  went  also,  leaving  not  a white  man  or  woman 
in  Jewell  county.  From  this  time  (June  1,  1869)  the  Indians  held  undisputed 
possession  of  Jewell  county  until  August  following,  but  few  whites  remaining 
even  in  Republic  county.  But  among  them  was  Mrs.  Frazier,  who  did  not 
leave  for  a month  or  more.  She  came  back  with  her  two  sons  in  1870  and  still 
remains  a permanent  resident  of  the  county. 

In  August,  1869,  Peter  Kearns  ventured  into  the  county  and  took  the 
Nicholas  Ward  claim  and  remained  working  on  it  all  the  following  winter,  the 
sole  occupant  of  Jewell  count}?-.  However,  in  December  of  that  year  Robert 
Clellan  picked  out  a claim,  but  did  not  settle  on  it  until  the  spring  of  1870.  So 
to  Peter  Kearns  alone  belongs  the  honor  of  spending  the  winter  of  1869-70  in 
Jewell  county.  He  has  spent  several  winters  since,  but  with  each  suc- 
ceeding winter  the  number  of  his  fellow  citizens  has  increased  until  now  he  can 
count  them  by  the  thousands.  The  Indians  have  entirely  disappeared,  not  only 
from  Jewell  county,  but  from  the  entire  state,  not  a hostile  red  man  being 
nearer  our  borders  than  five  hundred  miles. 

From  the  preceding  pages  it  would  appear  that  nearly  all  the  blood  shed  in 
Jewell  county  was  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  in  evi- 
dence of  which  we  here  give  an  account  of  a desperate  battle  with  Indians. 

In  the  fall  of  1861  a desperate  battle  took  place  between  a scouting  party  of 
soldiers  and  citizens  from  Fort  Kearney,  and  a band  of  Indians,  at  the  forks 
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of  East  Buffalo  creek,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Joseph  Collar.  Thirty  In- 
dians were  killed  and  one  white  man — John  Collins.  The  remainder  of  the 
Indians  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Indians  were  buried  in  two  trenches,  and 
Collins  was  buried  in  a grave  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  with  head  and  foot 
stones  to  mark  the  spot.  This  incident  was  related  to  us  by  William  R.  Whit- 
ney, to  whom  it  was  told  by  one  of  the  participants,  who  now  resides  at  Fair- 
bury,  Neb. 

FINAL  SETTLEMENT. — THE  PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT. 

Before  detailing  the  great  influx  of  immigration,  which  came  in  in  1870,  we 
will  go  back  to  1869  and  give  a list  of  the  few  claims  taken  that  year  that  were 
finally  proved  up  on,  and  the  settlers  became  permanent  residents. 

May  22,  1869,  James  A.  Highland  homesteaded  the  south  half  of  the  north- 
east quarter  and  the  north  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  8,  township 
6 south,  range  6 west ; proved  up  April  9,  1876.  Still  lives  in  the  county. 

May  24,  1869,  Nels.  S.  Cederberg  homesteaded  the  south  half  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  5,  and  the  north  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 8,  township  2 south,  range  7 west;  commuted  July  16,  1870. 

May  26,  1869,  William  D.  Street  homesteaded  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 8,  township  5 south,  range  7 west;  commuted  July  9,  1871.  Farm  now 
owned  by  Hon.  Benj.  F.  Ransford,  chairman  of  board  of  county  commissioners. 

November  6,  1869,  Peter  Kearns  homesteaded  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 2,  township  2 south,  range  7 west;  commuted  July  21,  1873. 

November  13,  1869,  James  McCraith  homesteaded  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  1,  township  2 south,  range  6 west;  proved  up  August  16,  1876.  Mc- 
Craith came  back  in  January,  1870,  and  has  remained  a permanent  resident 
over  since. 

The  tidal  wave  of  1870  commenced  in  February.  In  that  month  John 
O’Roak,  William  Scott,  Samuel  Sweet,  Wils.  McBride,  Chris.  Erns,  John  W. 
McRoberts,  Sam.  Bowles,  T.  Bowles,  Phil.  Baker,  Adams  and  Gregory  came 
in,  all  taking  claims  on  White  Rock.  In  the  same  month  A.  J.  Davis,  Jerry 
Burnett,  L.  M.  Stults,  Benjamin  Lewis  and  Charles  Lewis  came  in  and  settled 
on  Buffalo  creek. 

From  this  time  (February,  1870)  the  settlers  came  in  so  thick  and  fast  that 
we  find  it  impossible  to  keep  track  of  them  with  any  kind  of  accuracy.  Con- 
sequently we  are  under  the  necessity  in  this  place  of  omitting  the  names  of 
many,  and  only  giving  those  of  a few  of  the  most  prominent  in  each  section 
of  the  county.  The  names  of  the  first  settlers  of  each  township  will  appear  in 
•our  description  of  townships. 

The  first  permanent  settlers  of  the  Buffalo  valley  were  Henry  Sorick,  Geo. 
A.  Sorick,  John  A.  Sorick,  Geo.  W.  Waters,  R.  F.  Hudsonpeller,  Thomas  B. 
Hart  and  William  Cox,  who  took  claims  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jewell 
City,  April  8,  1870. 

The  next  arrivals  were  S.  R.  Worick,  John  H.  Worick,  John  Hoffer,  Joseph 
W.  Fogle,  Cyrus  Richart,  Chris  Bender,  David  J.  Rockey,  William  H.  Cam- 
eron, Samuel  Krape,  C.  A.  Belknap  and  A.  J.  Wise,  known  as  the  “Illinois 
colony,”  who  arrived  at  the  forks  of  Buffalo  creek  April  12,  1870.  They  all 
took  claims  in  the  vicinity  of  Jewell  City  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Cameron,  remained  until  “the  war  was  over”  and  very  materially  assisted  in 
“holding  the  creek”  during  the  somewhat  troublous  season  of  1870. 
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The  next  arrivals  on  this  side  of  the  county  were  James  A.  Scarbrough  and 
William  Queen,  who  took  claims  four  miles  northwest  of  Jewell  City,  April 
24,  1870.  Mr.  Queen  went  back  to  Clyde,  where  he  had  left  his  family,  and 
remained  until  the  first  of  the  following  October,  when  he  returned,  and  has 
lived  here  ever  since.  Scarbrough  remained  with  “the  boys”  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  succeeding  summer  and  fall. 

During  the  month  of  April,  1870,  quite  a number  of  other  settlers  arrived 
and  took  claims  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Prominent  among  them 
were  Charles  L.  Seeley,  Isaac  A.  Sawin,  Allen  Lightner,  Wm.  M.  Jones,  James 
W.  Hall,  Richard  D.  Fardy,  L.  J.  Calvin,  F.  A.  May  and  John  R.  Wilson.  The 
majority  of  them  remained,  and  are  among  our  most  enterprising  and  respect- 
able citizens. 

The  settlers  all  went  to  work  with  a will,  breaking  prairie,  building  cabins, 
digging  “dugouts”  and  otherwise  improving  their  claims,  with  scarcely  a 
thought  of  danger,  until  the  night  of  May  12,  1870,  when  they  were  all  aroused 
from  their  peaceful  slumbers  by  a couple  of  couriers  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Limestone,  who  brought  the  unpleasant  news  that  the  noble  Cheyennes  were 
again  on  the  warpath,  and  had  only  the  day  before  killed  three  white  men 
who  were  working  on  a milldam  on  the  Solomon,  the  present  site  of  the  fine 
flouring  mill  at  Glen  Elder.  The  couriers  advised  all  the  settlers  to  repair  at 
once  to  “Hoffer’s  shanty,”  near  the  forks  of  Buffalo  creek,  and  take  some  steps 
toward  an  organization  for  self-protection,  as  in  their  scattered  condition  they 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  bloodthirsty  savages,  in  case  they  should  take 
a notion  to  pay  them  a visit.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  advice  was 
taken  and  acted  upon  in  the  promptest  manner  imaginable. 

By  daybreak  the  next  morning  (May  13,  1870)  twenty-eight  settlers  had 
gathered  together  at  the  designated  place  of  rendezvous,  and  to  draw  it  mild, 
while  the  excitement  was  not  intense,  the  cause  of  their  coming  together  was 
the  all-absorbing  topic  of  conversation.  After  a hasty  breakfast  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  William  D.  Street,  who  in  a few  brief  remarks  ex- 
plained the  object  of  the  same  and  strongly  urged  the  immediate  organization 
of  a company  of  militia  with  regularly  elected  officers  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  scattered  settlers.  He  also  recommended  the 
erection  of  a fort  and  a fraternal  banding  together  for  the  purpose  of  “hold- 
ing the  creek.”  He  was  followed  by  several  others  with  remarks  of  similar 
import,  all  agreeing  that  if  the  Indians  were  allowed  to  run  riot  all  over  this 
valley  the  present  season  the  settlement,  at  least  of  this  portion  of  the  county, 
would  perhaps  be  deferred  for  years.  All  had  come  here  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  remaining  and  securing  homes  for  themselves  and  “the  loved  ones 
to  come,”  and  they  did  not  propose  to  be  run  out  of  the  country  simply  by  a 
little  Indian  scare,  or  at  least  until  they  had  had  a sample  interview  with  Mr. 
Lo.  The  consequence  was  a resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  they 
organize  a company  and  build  a fort  at  once.  On  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany the  following  volunteers  stepped  to  the  front  and  placed  their  names  on 
the  roll  of  the  “Buffalo  militia.”  We  give  their  names  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  they  appear  on  the  original  roll,  which  was  a common  buff  envelope,  now 
in  our  possession : 

L.  J.  Calvin,  F.  A.  May,  W.  M.  Jones,  Samuel  Krape,  Louis  A.  Dapron,  C.  L. 
Seeley,  J.  A.  Scarbrough,  Cyrus  Richart,  Chris.  Bender,  J.  H.  Worick,  David 
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J.  Rockey,  James  W.  Hall,  Richard  D.  Fardy,  Charles  J.  Lewis,  C.  A.  Belknap, 
A.  J.  Wise,  John  Hoffer,  William  Cox,  S.  R.  Worick,  Allen  Lightner,  James 
F.  Queen,  J.  W.  Fogel,  J.  A.  Sorick,  R.  F.  Hudsonpeller,  I.  A.  Sawin,  Henry 
Sorick,  Wm.  D.  Street  and  John  R.  Wilson. 

These  names  (twenty-eight  in  number)  comprised  all  the  settlers  on  Buf- 
falo creek  at  that  time,  west  of  “Davis’  ranch.”  On  the  election  of  officers, 
William  D.  Street  was  elected  captain;  Charles  J.  Lewis,  first  lieutenant;  Louis 
A.  Dapron,  second  lieutenant;  James  A.  Scarbrough,  orderly  sergeant.  Having 
their  teams  and  breaking  plows  with  them,  this  spartan  band  at  once  repaired 
to  the  present  town  site  of  Jewell  City  and  commenced  the  erection  of  Fort 
Jewell  by  selecting  a spot  of  ground  fifty  yards  square,  around  which  they 
immediately  commenced  breaking  the  sod,  cutting  it  into  squares  of  the  de- 
sired size,  and  laying  up  a wall.  In  two  days  their  work  was  complete,  show- 
ing a good  substantial  wall,  four  feet  thick  and  seven  feet  high.  As  soon  as 
the  fort  was  completed  the  company  turned  their  attention  to  digging  and 
walling  a well  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  inclosure,  which  was  soon  fin- 
ished, affording  an  abundance  of  the  best  of  cold  water.  This  was  the  first 
well  dug  in  the  county  that  we  have  any  account  of.  It  is  twenty-nine  feet 
deep,  and  is  still  in  good  condition.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Jewell  City 
Town  Company,  being  situated  in  the  edge  of  Delaware  street. 

The  settlers  remained  in  the  fort,  off  and  on,  until  the  28th  of  June,  1870, 
mounting  guard  a part  of  the  time,  during  the  night,  and  keeping  scouts  out 
during  the  day.  During  this  time  the  men  would  work  on  their  claims  in  the 
daytime,  but  at  night  they  generally  returned  to  the  fort,  feeling  a little  safer 
under  the  protection  of  its  friendly  walls  than  on  their  claims.  However,  they 
were  never  attacked,  and  the  Indians,  although  often  seen  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  fort,  never  gave  the  settlers  any  trouble.  At  this  time  (June 
28,  1870),  after  the  Indian  scare  was  all  over,  Colonel  Weir,  of  the  third  U.  S. 
mounted  artillery,  sent  a company  of  soldiers  to  our  relief,  who  took  up  their 
quarters  in  the  fort  and  gallantly  remained  with  and  protected  us  until  late 
in  the  fall.  But  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  came  the  settlers  deserted  the  fort 
almost  entirely,  only  returning  occasionally  to  beg  tobacco  of  each  other,  and 
laugh  over  the  funny  incidents  of  the  ever  memorable  12th  and  13th  of  May. 
Our  limited  space  forbids  as  extensive  an  account  of  the  early  settlement  of 
the  Buffalo  valley  as  we  would  like  to  give,  and  those  of  our  friends  among 
the  pioneers  who  fail  to  find  their  names  and  date  of  settlement  in  this  little 
volume  will  please  attribute  the  fact  to  the  proper  cause. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June  our  numbers  were  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  Col.  E.  Barker,  O.  L.  McClung,  W.  C.  McClung,  R.  R.  McClung, 
Z.  F.  Dodge,  J.  K.  Dodge,  F.  T.  Gandy,  H.  P.  Gandy,  L.  C.  Gandy,  Gabe  B. 
Wade,  P.  R.  Deal,  Samuel  Cameron,  C.  E.  Plowman,  Jonathan  Street,  Geo. 
F.  Lewis,  James  Carpenter,  Jacob  S.  Jackson,  W.  R.  Phillips,  and  many  others, 
whose  names  we  have  forgotten.  The  name  of  Jesse  N.  Carpenter  does  not 
appear  in  either  of  the  above  lists  from  the  fact  that  we  copy  from  the  old 
muster  roll,  and  as  Mr.  Carpenter  was  not  a member  of  the  organization  his 
name  fails  to  appear.  He  was  a resident  of  the  county,  however,  from  early 
in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  still  remains,  one  of  our  most  influential  and  worthy 
citizens. 

The  first  white  woman  who  became  a resident  of  the  southern  part  of 
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Jewell  county  was  Mrs.  Annie  Billings,  wife  of  N.  H.  Billings,  who  arrived  at 
Fort  Jewell,  May  22,  1870.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  little  ten-year-old 
sister,  Miss  Jennie  Jones,  who  is  now  married  and  lives  on  Wolf  creek  in 
Cloud  county. 

The  second  invoice  of  white  women  who  came  to  cheer  the  bachelor 
pioneers  with  their  refining  and  moralizing  presence  were  Mrs.  Adaline  Sorick, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Halstead,  Mrs.  Annie  Waters  and  Mrs.  Mariah  Dodge,  all  of 
whom  arrived  at  Fort  Jewell  on  the  evening  of  July  3,  1870. 

The  Indians  having  taken  their  departure  to  more  inviting  fields  of  blood 
and  plunder,  and  the  country  being  comparatively  safe,  the  pioneers  resolved 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  nation’s  birthday  on  rather  a novel  plan. 
To  this  end  a committee  was  appointed  to  build  an  arbor  near  the  fort;  an- 
other to  go  out  on  the  buffalo  grounds  and  kill  a load  of  fresh,  beef;  and  still 
another  to  barbecue  the  buffalo  meat  after  it  was  brought  in.  Col.  E.  Barker 
was  appointed  president,  and  W.  R.  Phillips  orator  of  the  day.  The  various 
committees  discharged  the  duties  assigned  them  with  fidelity,  and  when  the 
day  dawned  all  was  in  readiness.  The  ladies  of  Clyde  and  Lake  Sibley  kindly 
furnished  the  light  bread,  pies,  cakes,  butter  and  preserves,  and  many  of  them 
.favored  the  occasion  with  their  fair  presence.  The  attendance  was  good,  all 
the  settlers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  being  present,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a small  settlement  on  Brown’s  creek,  consisting  of  B.  G.  Williams 
and  wife,  Al.  Williams,  Wesley  Harberson  and  wife,  Jacob  Presler  and  wife  and 
daughter,  James  Presler  and  James  Williams.  They  had  settled  there  only  a 
short  time  previous,  and  were  unaware  of  any  settlement  but  their  own  in 
the  county.  Besides  the  settlers  there  were  very  respectable  delegations  from 
Clyde,  Lake  Sibley  and  Manhattan.  Among  the  latter  was  our  present 
respected  fellow  citizen,  J.  C.  Postlethwaite,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
chaplain  and  invoked  the  divine  favor.  The  program  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  Colonel  Barker  presided  with  his  usual  dignity,  and  Mr.  Phillips 
“soared  the  eagle.”  The  dinner  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  There  was  an 
abundance  for  all  and  plenty  left.  The  “Buffalo  militia”  fired  a national 
salute,  and  the  “day’s  doings”  closed  with  three  rousing  cheers  for  our  country 
and  the  Buffalo  pioneers.  At  night  there  was  a platform  dance  under  the 
arbor,  of  the  most  primitive  character,  in  which  nearly  the  entire  company 
participated. 

We  have  enjoyed  seven  recurrences  of  “the  day  we  celebrate”  in  Jewell  City 
since  that  time,  in  which  there  was  more  display,  but  you  cannot  make  one  of 
those  old  pioneers  believe  but  what  he  had  not  a better  time  at  “Fourth”  in  1870 
than  he  has  ever  had  since.  We  will  not  shock  our  eastern  readers  with  the 
intimation  that  the  absence  of  the  “jerked  buffalo  meat”  from  these  latter 
occasions  may  be  the  cause  of  all  this.  No,  it  was  the  associations  of  the 
time,  the  hardships,  trials,  dangers  and  privations  of  these  early  days,  mutually 
shared  together,  that  causes  the  heart  of  the  early  pioneer  to  beat  with  a 
quicker  throb  as  he  grasps  with  alacrity  the  hand  of  one  of  those  old  time-tried 
friends.  They  love  to  live  those  days  over  again.  They  never  tire  of  the 
buffalo  hunts  they  have  taken  together;  of  the  bivouac  by  that  little  creek 
“over  yonder,”  or  on  the  silent  prairie,  with  nothing  but  a buffalo  robe  and 
the  broad,  blue  canopy  of  heaven  for  a shelter.  Their  hearts  are  indelibly 
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intertwined,  and  no  changes  of  time  or  place  can  effect  any  permanent  change 
in  their  feelings  towards  each  other.  But  we  will  spare  our  readers  any 
further  elaboration  of  the  subject.  Space  forbids,  and  even  if  we  made  the 
attempt,  no  one  would  understand  it  but  the  old  pioneers  themselves.  Deep 
down  in  the  secret  recesses  of  their  hearts  they  feel  and  know  how  it  is,  but 
language  is  inadequate  to  the  task  of  expressing  it.  They  are  friends  in  the 
deepest,  broadest,  fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  pioneering  has  made 
them  so.  Pioneers,  are  we  correct  or  not?  We  know  your  kind,  sympathetic 
hearts.  “Yes!” 

The  beautiful  town  site  of  Jewell  City  was  selected  and  filed  on  under  the 
town-site  act  May  6,  1870.  On  Friday,  May  28,  1870,  the  Jewell  City  Town 
Company  was  organized  with  the  following  members:  Henry  Sorick,  Geo.  A. 

Sorick,  Geo.  W.  Waters,  R.  F.  Hudsonpeller,  William  D.  Street,  James  A. 
Scarbrough,  S.  R.  Worick,  Dennis  Taylor  and  N.  H.  Billings.  The  company 
met  at  the  house  of  Esquire  Collins,  near  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek,  in  Cloud 
county,  on  Friday,  June  11,  1870,  and  acknowledged  the  signing  of  the  charter, 
which  was  sent  to  Col.  Thomas  Moonlight,  secretary  of  state,  at  Topeka, 
and  by  him  recorded  and  a certified  copy  returned  to  them.  The  town  site 
comprised  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  30,  township  4 south,  range  7 west. 
The  southwest  quarter  of  the  town  site  was  at  once  surveyed  and  laid  off  into 
town  lots,  the  remainder  being  left  “until  further  orders.”  No  improvements 
were  made,  however,  until  the  30th  day  of  June,  1870,  when  the  first  building 
was  erected  by  James  A.  Scarbrough,  for  an  office  and  store.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  primitive  buildings  ever  erected  in  any  country.  It  was  sixteen 
feet  square  and  was  constructed  by  setting  a lot  of  posts  in  the  ground  and 
boarding  them  up  with  box  lumber.  The  roof  was  composed  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  building  was  commenced  in  the  morning,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  was  completed.  That  evening  Scarbrough’s  goods  arrived,  and 
the  first  store  was  opened  in  Jewell  City,  being  also  the  first  one  ever  opened 
in  Jewell  county.  The  stock  consisted  of  groceries,  provisions,  cigars,  chewing 
and  smoking  tobacco,  baking  powders  and  Hostetter’s  bitters,  and  invoiced 
just  $130.65.  Mrs.  Mariah  Dodge  and  David  H.  Halstead  soon  after  erected 
a dwelling  house  each,  and  Scarbrough  soon  followed  with  a more  substantial 
building,  known  then  and  now  as  the  pioneer  drug  store.  These  were  the 
only  buildings  in  the  town  when  the  county  was  organized. 

The  last  Indian  raid  made  in  Jewell  county  was  on  the  10th  day  of  May, 
1870,  when  a band  of  Indians,  supposed  to  be  Cheyennes,  made  a descent  on 
Bowles’  settlement  on  White  Rock,  and  stole  two  spans  of  horses — one  from 
Sam  C.  Bowles  and  the  other  from  Peter  Tanner.  Bowles  made  a gallant 
fight  for  his,  firing  thirteen  shots  at  the  Indians,  who  in  turn  fired  six  gun 
shots  and  seven  arrows  at  Mr.  Bowles.  None  of  the  shots,  however,  took  ef- 
fect, as  Sam  escaped  with  his  scalp  lock  in  its  accustomed  place,  and  no  dead 
Indians  were  found  lying  around  loose.  They  got  his  team,  however,  which 
he  never  recovered.  Peter  Tanner  was  more  lucky.  Towards  night  of  the 
same  day,  while  out  looking  for  them,  Peter  found  his  horses  in  a ravine,  on 
the  north  side  of  White  Rock,  where  they  had  been  hid  by  the  Indians. 

A funny  incident  connected  with  the  Indian  visit  to  Bowles  goes  to  prove 
that  their  object  was  more  for  plunder  than  blood.  One  old  Indian,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  leader,  stepping  up  close  to  Mr.  Bowles  fired  his  pistol  in 
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the  direction  of  Bowles,  the  shot  striking  the  ground  a few  feet  from  him. 

Bowles  is  accused  of  making  the  remark:  “You  d d old  scoundrel,  give  me 

that  pistol,  and  I’ll  make  a better  shot  than  that.”  The  Indian,  however,  did 
not  comply  with  Bowles’  request,  whereupon  Sam  made  for  the  house,  met  his 
wife  who  was  coming  to  him  with  his  weapons,  and  fired  the  ineffectual  shots 
above  noted. 

Early  in  July  a petition  was  circulated  by  Col.  E.  Barker  and  Orville  L. 
McClung  for  an  organization  of  the  county,  which  after  being  numerously 
signed  was  presented  to  Gov.  James  M.  Harvey  at  Topeka  by  Colonel  Barker, 
who  carried  the  same  there  in  person.  The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was 
granted  July  14,  1870,  on  which  day  C.  L.  Seeley,  F.  T.  Gandy  and  A.  J.  Davis 
were  commissioned  county  commissioners  of  Jewell  county;  James  A.  Scar- 
brough was  commissioned  county  clerk,  and  Jewell  City  was  designated  as 
the  county  seat,  July  20,  1870,  Colonel  Barker  returned  to  Jewell  City  and 
presented  the  newly  appointed  officers  with  their  commissions.  Colonel 
Barker  was  commissioned  notary  public  of  Jewell  county  on  the  16th  day  of 
June,  1870,  being  the  first  officer,  either  elected  or  appointed,  in  the  county. 

On  the  4th  day  of  August,  1870,  the  newly  appointed  county  officers  called 
on  Colonel  Barker  at  his  shanty  on  Middle  Buffalo,  one  mile  and  a half  north 
of  Jewell  City,  and  there  and  then,  standing  out  in  the  open  air,  on  the  bank 
of  the  historic  Buffalo,  they  were  duly  sworn  into  office  by  Col.  Elden  Barker, 
the  first  notary  public  of  Jewell  county.  Returning  to  town  they  effected  a tem- 
porary organization  of  the  board  and  instructed  the  county  clerk  to  give 
public  notice  of  their  first  formal  meeting,  which  was  set  for  August  22,  1870. 
In  accordance  with  said  notice,  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners, in  and  for  Jewell  county,  Kansas,  was  held  at  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk,  in  Jewell  City,  on  Monday,  August  22,  1870.  At  this  meeting 
C.  L.  Seeley  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  and  the  county  was  divided 
into  three  commissioners’  districts  of  equal  size,  and  five  municipal  townships, 
as  follows:  Vicksburg,  comprising  townships  3,  4 and  5 south,  range  6 west; 
Buffalo,  comprising  townships  3,  4 and  5 south,  ranges  7 and  8 west;  Lime- 
stone, comprising  townships  3,  4 and  5 south,  ranges  9 and  10  west;  White 
Rock,  comprising  townships  1 and  2 south,  and  ranges  9 and  10  west  half  of 
range  8 west;  and  Big  Timber,  comprising  townships  1 and  2 south,  ranges  6 
and  7,  and  east  half  of  range  8 west,  with  the  voting  precinct  designated  in 
each.  At  this  first  meeting  an  order  was  made  for  an  election  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  county  and  township  officers  and  locating  the  county  seat  to  come 
off  on  the  27th  day  of  September,  1870.  Notice  of  the  approaching  election 
was  given  by  written  notices  posted  up  in  each  township,  and  it  came  off  on 
the  day  designated.  The  result  of  this  first  election  was  as  follows: 

For  county  commissioners:  First  district,  Dennis  Taylor;  second  district, 
Thomas  Coverdale;  third  district,  Samuel  C.  Bowles.  For  county  clerk,  James 
A.  Scarbrough;  for  county  treasurer,  Henry  Sorick;  for  county  surveyor,  N.  H. 
Billings;  for  register  of  deeds,  S.  O.  Carman;  for  probate  judge,  Charles  L. 
Seeley;  for  sheriff,  A.  J.  Davis;  for  coroner,  William  Cox*  for  county  super- 
intendent, S.  R.  Worick;  for  county  seat,  Jewell  City.  An  imaginary  town 
on  the  divide  between  White  Rock  and  the  head  of  East  Buffalo,  called 
Springdale,  received  twenty-four  votes  “for  the  county  seat.”  It  is  almost  use- 
less to  add  that  Springdale  never  had  an  existence  in  this  county,  and  was 
never  heard  of  after  the  county-seat  election  of  1870. 
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The  second  election  in  Jewell  county  was  held  on  Tuesday,  November  8, 
1870,  at  which  Felix  T.  Gandy  was  elected  representative  to  the  state  legis- 
lature; John  Hoffer,  county  commissioner  first  district;  Thomas  Coverdale, 
county  commissioner  second  district;  Seth  Hoag,  county  commissioner  third 
district;  James  A.  Scarbrough,  county  clerk;  A.  B.  Kellogg,  county  treasurer; 
N.  H.  Billings,  county  surveyor;  S.  O.  Carman,  register  of  deeds;  A.  J.  Davis, 
sheriff;  Abraham  Jackson,  probate  judge;  Thomas  R.  Comstock,  county 
superintendent;  R.  F.  Hudsonpeller,  county  attorney;  and  William  Cox, 
coroner. 


THE  McCRACKEN  FAMILY  OF  JEWELL  COUNTY,  KANSAS. 

By  Miss  Belle  McCracken. 

WE  WERE  settlers  in  Jewell  county,  Kansas.  The  events  of  that  pioneer 
period  come  to  me  as  clearly  as  though  they  had  happened  yesterday. 
But  it  was  really  a long  time  ago  when  I was  only  a girl  of  about  fourteen 
years.  I have  always  felt  that  I would  like  to  tell  the  story  of  pioneer  life 
and  its  hardships  as  we  lived  it  in  the  early  days  in  Kansas. 

Perry  McCracken,  Sr.,  with  his  wife  and  family  of  eight  children,  of  whom 
I was  one,  came  to  Kansas  in  October,  1870.  Kansas  seemed  to  us  like  the 
furthest  west  of  all  the  new  country.  We  camped  first  at  Lake  Sibley,  on  the 
Republic  river,  in  Republic  county,  Kansas.  We  had  to  lay  over  there  for 
two  weeks  as  sickness  had  overtaken  the  family  at  Marysville.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  we  came  on  to  Lake  Sibley*  There  we  camped  in  the  soldiers’ 
barracks,  and  there  we  were  detained  for  weeks  by  sickness. 

Sister  Maggie  was  sick  first  with  typhoid  fever,  and  then  Sister  Mollie  was 
taken  down  with  it.  The  family  was  compelled  to  separate.  Mother  with 
the  two  sick  ones  and  little  Perry,  aged  about  seven  years,  stayed  at  Lake 
Sibley.  Father  and  I,  with  my  twin  sister  Sadie,  brother  Joshua,  brother  John, 
and  Mr.  George  Linens,  of  Illinois,  another  homestead  seeker,  went  on  into 
Mitchell  county.  We  took  all  our  herd  of  cattle  and  horses  and  went  to 
Glen  Elder,  where  brother  Will  was  living.  He  had  come  out  in  the  spring, 
a year  previous,  and  had  written  for  us  to  come.  He  came  to  benefit  his 
health  and  to  homestead. 

It  was  several  months  before  we  reunited  and  settled  again  in  a place  we 
could  call  home.  During  those  months  we  tried  to  make  a home  without 
mother,  camping  as  best  we  could  in  our  tent,  or  staying  at  brother  Will’s. 
Sister  Sadie  was  ailing  with  something.  It  later  proved  to  be  the  same  fever 
the  other  two  sisters  had.  I was  only  an  inexperienced  young  girl,  but  I 
tried  to  keep  house,  and  be  mother.  I did  the  best  I could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  of  course  could  never  fill  the  place  of  a real  mother. 

Those  who  were  sick  at  Lake  Sibley  were  getting  better,  and  mother 
thought  they  might  be  moved  over  to  our  camp,  so  we  could  all  be  together 
again.  Brothers  Joshua  and  Will  got  the  wagons  ready  to  bring  them,  and 
one  evening  about  four  o’clock  they  started  to  Lake  Sibley.  They  reached 
the  salt  marsh  section  in  the  east  part  of  Jewell  county  and  decided  to  camp 
for  the  night.  Before  morning  brother  Joshua  became  so  sick  he  could  hardly 


* The  first  Lake  Sibley  referred  to  is  the  old  bed  of  the  Republican  river.  The  second 
Lake  Sibley  refers  to  the  little  post-office  center  that  later  developed  into  the  first  Concordia. 
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manage  his  team  on  the  drive  on  to  Lake  Sibley.  But  he  did  reach  there, 
I am  thankful  to  say.  He  grew  worse  and  was  very  sick.  There  was  no 
doctor  nearer  than  Clyde,  which  was  some  distance  away,  with  traveling 
dangerous  and  roads  poor.  Joshua  died  before  any  help  could  be  obtained. 
But  his  mother  was  at  his  side  and  that  comforted  them  both.  He  was  buried 
near  the  Republican  river,  in  some  place  not  far  from  the  barracks.  But  in 
after  years  we  could  never  find  the  grave.  Joshua  had  had  ambition  and  high 
hopes  for  the  state  of  Kansas,  and  had  expected  to  be  one  of  its  citizens. 

We  did  not  find  any  pleasure  in  coming  to  a new  country  because  we  had 
little  but  tragedy  and  trouble,  and  much-  of  it  beyond  repair  in  this  world. 

Brother  John  and  I had  been  to  the  little  store  at  Knox’s  stockade  and  to 
Smith’s,  to  get  groceries.  In  the  meantime  the  folks  from  Lake  Sibley  had 
arrived.  As  we  neared  our  camp  we  saw  little  Perry  coming  to  meet  us.  I 


Perry  McCracken,  Sr.  Wife  of  Perry  McCracken,  Sr. 


said  to  John,  “Oh,  there’s  little  Perry!  Mother’s  come!”  So  we  ran  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  get  home.  I said  to  little  Perry,  “Where’s  brother  Joshua?” 
He  replied  in  dazed,  child  fashion,  “I  don’t  know;  he’s  down  in  a big  hole.” 
Then  I knew  that  Joshua  was  dead.  My  poor  brother  was  only  twenty-three 
years  old.  He  was  a fine  blacksmith  and  mechanic,  and  he  had  planned  to 
homestead! 

Our  old  home  in  Illinois  seemed  dearer  and  farther  away  than  ever  after 
Joshua  died.  That  home  seemed  to  have  the  cherished  spot  in  our  hearts. 
First  we  left  there  for  Iowa  and  lived  one  year.  Then  we  moved  to  Missouri 
for  one  year,  and  then  back  to  Iowa  for  three  years.  So  the  home  in  Illinois 
was  the  hearthstone  we  clung  to  in  our  memories. 

Father  was  so  broken  hearted  over  Joshua’s  death  that  he  wanted  to  leave 
Kansas  right  away.  We  were  all  crushed  with  the  sorrow,  so  we  loaded  up 
our  belongings,  brought  in  our  herd  of  cattle  and  started  to  move  back  some- 
where. Just  where  we  did  not  know.  We  traveled  northeast  about  fifteen 
miles  before  it  was  time  to  camp  for  the  night.  We  found  a beautiful  spot 
on  the  north  branch  of  Plum  creek — a nice,  grassy  nook,  near  its  waters. 
There  was  a spring  of  lovely  water.  The  weather,  though  winter  was  upon 
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us,  was  mild,  and  ducks  were  flying  overhead.  They  stopped  to  quench  their 
thirst  on  their  southern  flight.  It  was  truly  an  ideal  place  for  our  cattle  to 
graze  and  drink,  and  a nice  camping  place,  with  plenty  of  wood.  But  the 
next  morning  this  camp  did  not  break  up  as  planned,  because  by  then  sister 
Sadie  was  in  the  grip  of  typhoid  fever  and  a very  sick  girl.  Brother  John 
went  as  fast  as  our  fastest  horse  could  go — and  our  old  John  horse  was  some 
traveler — to  get  a doctor.  Before  long  he  returned  with  Doctor  Donald,  a 
pioneer  doctor,  who  lived  on  his  homestead  east  of  Beloit  under  the  Solomon 
bluffs,  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  our  camp.  The  doctor  said  that  if  Sadie 
were  to  live,  we  could  not  move  her  then.  So  we  tarried  on  Plum  creek. 

No  snow  fell  that  winter.  The  ice  was  so  thin  no  one  could  stand  on  it. 
Sister  Sadie’s  sickness,  although  acute,  yielded  to  the  doctor’s  treatment  and 
mother’s  good  care.  As  Sadie  grew  better,  the  country  looked  better  to  us,  so 
father  and  brother  Will  decided  to  keep  the  land  where  we  were  camping. 
It  is  known  to-day  as  the  McCracken  ranch  and  consists  of  section  28  in 
Prairie  township,  Jewell  county,  Kansas.  It  lies  five  miles  south  and  two 
east  of  Jewell  City  by  the  present  wagon  roads.  This  ranch  is  mentioned  in 
the  early  history  of  the  county  by  Winsor  and  Scarbrough. 

Just  where  we  might  have  gone  had  we  not  been  detained  by  sister  Sadie’s 
sickness  would  be  hard  to  guess.  But  in  this  fashion  the  McCracken  ranch 
was  established  permanently,  and  became  known  by  hundreds  of  the  home- 
seeking travelers  who  passed  back  and  forth.  No  stranger  ever  went  hungry 
where  father  and  mother  were,  for  they  were  good  providers,  and  very  char- 
itable. And  we  McCracken  children  were  never  hungry,  either.  Perhaps  when 
the  crops  failed,  or  the  grasshoppers  came  and  robbed  us  we  did  not  get  just 
what  we  desired ; but  that  was  not  real  hunger. 

I know  the  history  of  our  family  and  1 know  that  each  and  every  one  of 
us  made  a brave  fight  under  the  leadership  of  as  good  a father  and  mother  as 
any  pioneer  home  ever  had.  The  names  of  the  different  members  of  the 
family  should  be  preserved  in  Kansas  history,  and  here  they  are: 

Father:  Perry  McCracken,  Sr.,  born  in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  His 
parents  were  also  born  in  Pennsylvania.  But  their  parents  had  been  born 
in  Scotland,  and  had  come  direct  to  Pennsylvania. 

Mother:  Sarah  Henderson  White,  wife  of  Perry  McCracken,  Sr.,  was  born  in 
Hagersburg,  Pennsylvania.  Her  parents  were  also  born  in  Pennsylvania. 
But  their  parents  had  been  born  in  Ireland,  and  had  come  direct  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  eight  children  were  therefore  of  straight  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  They 
are : 

William  W.  McCracken,  who  married  Pearl  Aldrich:  No  children. 

Joshua  McCracken,  whose  untimely  death  is  stated  above. 

Mary  Elizabeth  McCracken  (nicknamed  Mollie),  who  married  Russell  Dar- 
row:  Eight  children — Flora,  Jewell,  Sadie,  Rosa,  Frances,  Joy,  Jay,  Perry. 
Margaret  A.  McCracken  (nicknamed  Maggie),  married  A.  J.  Hamilton:  Two 
children — Felix  and  Anna. 

Sarah  Ellen  McCracken  (nicknamed  Sadie),  married  Daniel  Martindale: 
Three  children — Perry,  Minnie  and  Georgia. 

Miss  Belle  McCracken,  twin  sister  of  Sadie. 

John  McCracken,  who  married  Pearl  Fennimore:  No  children. 

Perry  McCracken,  Jr.,  who  married  Ocie  Jester:  Two  children — Ilo  and  Owen. 

Naturally  there  are  many  experiences  in  such  a family  as  ours.  That  period 
of  time,  with  its  brave  pioneer  life,  its  acceptance  of  hardship  and  privation, 
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its  constant  contact  with  danger  and  excitement,  offered  room  for  those  many 
experiences.  But  I will  mention  only  a few,  and  those  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge. 

I have  often  thought  of  mother  alone  with  her  sick  children  and  little 
Perry;  for  she  was  alone  part  of  the  time,  even  though  there  were  some  set- 
tlers near.  She  showed  remarkable  courage  and  fidelity  in  the  family  rela- 
tionship. As  I remember  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pioneer  settlers  were  all 
kind  to  each  other. 

We  lived  in  a big  tent  for  weeks  when  we  first  camped  on  the  homestead 
site.  Then  father  built  a house,  part  dugout  and  part  log,  as  shown  in  the 
picture  of  the  original  home.  A portion  of  it  ran  back  into  a bluff  or  hillside. 
Father  couldn’t  build  a house  big  enough.  The  first  one  was  sixteen  by 
twenty-four  feet,  and  we  managed  to  live  in  it.  Then  travel  grew  greater, 


the  McCracken  homestead. 

Occupied  by  Perry  McCracken,  Jr.,  and  family. 


and  we  gave  the  travelers  lodging.  So  father  built  on  another  part  thirty  feet 
long  and  wider  by  twenty  feet.  It  was  big.  We  had  an  upstairs,  and  climbed 
up  on  a ladder  when  we  went  to  bed.  We  had  a shingle  roof,  too.  It  was  a 
better  house  for  all  living  purposes. 

People  going  to  homestead  seemed  to  find  our  place  by  instinct.  One  night 
near  midnight  we  heard  some  one  calling,  and  father,  who  was  a brave  man, 
went  to  see  what  it  was  about.  We  always  barred  the  doors  every  night  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  Indians.  But  this  time  it  was  a couple  of  men  going  to 
Concordia.  One  was  Mr.  Kashinky,  of  the  Pennsylvania  colony;  the  other 
was  Mr.  Cawker.  He  was  the  Cawker  who  founded  Cawker  City,  and  for 
whom  that  town  was  named.  They  came  in  and  father  stabled  their  horses 
in  the  old-fashioned  prairie  stable  that  he  had  provided  for  his  own  stock. 
Mother  found  them  a good  bed,  as  we  always  had  good  beds  if  we  had  any 
at  all. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Kashinky  said  they  had  decided  to  call  the  place 
the  McCracken  ranch.  After  that  it  always  went  by  that  name.  Even  back 
as  far  as  New  York  we  would  hear  about  our  ranch.  We  gave  good  meals.  We 
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served  the  best  of  light  bread,  meats,  vegetables,  and  often  roasted  brown 
buffalo  meat  with  brown  gravy.  It  was  surely  delicious  to  the  hungry  people 
who  ate  it. 

After  1873  there  were  not  so  many  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope  and  wild 
turkeys  to  be  found.  But  many  other  things  continued  right  along,  including 
prairie  dogs  and  rattlesnakes.  We  saw  some  Indians  in  these  times,  but  we 
were  not  molested  by  them. 

Brother  Will  McCracken  was  chased  by  Indians  in  May,  1869,  over  on 
the  Solomon.  At  that  time  he  camped  and  chummed  with  the  Winn  boys, 
Mitchell  county  settlers.  One  day  he  and  Will  Winn  were  going  up  the 


MISS  BELLE  McCRACKEN. 


Limestone  to  look  at  claims,  and  there  they  found  a cabin  nearly  completed. 
The  builders  were  there  yet.  The  Indians  chased  the  boys  to  the  cabin.  The 
men  inside  the  cabin  stepped  outside  with  their  guns  and  fired  at  the  Indians, 
who  dropped  low  on  the  opposite  sides  of  their  ponies  and  rode  away  in  a 
hurry.  But  brother  Will  was  the  only  one  of  us  who  was  ever  threatened  by 
Indians. 

They  usually  came  through  the  country  in  a straggling  fashion — about  a 
dozen  at  a time.  We  had  a country  store  in  1873,  and  once  we  got  a scare 
from  them.  It  was  roasting-ear  time.  A bunch  of  Indians  rode  up  and  wanted 
something  to  eat.  The  clerk  in  the  Dexter  store  had  sent  them  on  to  us. 
Mother  had  the  table  set  for  dinner,  and  the  big  chief  handed  her  a paper 
which  read,  “Give  the  Indians  something  to  eat.”  So,  she  set  an  old-fashioned 
bench  outside  at  the  door,  and,  taking  everything  she  had  cooked  for  dinner, 
gave  it  to  them  to  eat.  They  surely  enjoyed  the  lunch  and  the  good  coffee. 
They  ate  ravenously,  and  then  went  on  their  way  to  the  north.  I think  they 
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were  Omaha  Indians.  Our  home  never  had  any  closer  call  than  that  from 
Indians. 

In  December  of  1871  father  and  the  older  brothers  were  away  on  a freight- 
ing trip  to  Marysville,  Kan.  The  McCracken  ranch  was  about  out  of  pro- 
visions and  somebody  had  to  go  to  town  to  purchase  supplies.  I was  the  only 
girl  in  the  family  not  afraid  to  go  and  do  the  errand.  I was  willing  to  go  and 
do  it.  My  twin  sister,  Sadie,  would  go  along  with  me  sometimes,  but  this  time 
it  was  too  cold  for  her.  The  second  ice  had  frozen.  I had  to  cross  Buffalo 
creek  to  get  to  Jewell  City  for  provisions.  The  spot  I picked  to  ford  was 
near  the  homestead  house  of  Wm.  M.  Jones,  south  of  town,  in  east  half  of 
section  6,  Prairie  township’s  northwest  corner.  It  adjoins  Buffalo  township, 
in  which  Jewell  City  is  located. 

Mrs.  Jones — who  was  Miss  Sadie  Cooper — would  not  stay  to  see  me  cross. 
She  feared  I would  drown,  and  after  warning  me  she  turned  to  avoid  sight  of 
the  tragedy  that  to  her  seemed  imminent.  But  I knew  the  situation  at  home 
was  desperate,  and  so  was  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  cross  the  creek  and 
reach  the  Jewell  City  grocery  stores.  I tied  my  horse  and  gathered  up  some 
buffalo  bones  and  sticks.  These  I threw  on  the  ice,  making  a path  for  the 
horse  to  follow.  Then  I got  up  on  old  John  and  started  off.  It  looked  risky. 
The  high  waters  had  put  the  creeks  out  of  their  banks,  and  they  were  there- 
fore deep  and  wide.  But  I kept  thinking  of  the  folks  at  home,  and  of  what 
a faithful  horse  I had,  and  so  I rode  on  into  the  icy  water.  Then  I released 
the  reins  and  clung  to  the  saddle.  Old  John  knew  that  meant  he  could  choose 
his  own  way  across.  We — old  John  and  I — were  victorious.  He  would  not 
have  failed  for  anything.  He  just  simply  went  straight  across.  What  are  icy 
waters  to  a faithful  horse? 

Below  lay  a team  of  dead  horses  from  the  effort  to  make  that  same  crossing. 
And  it  seems  to  me  a man  was  also  drowned  there  trying  to  cross.  No  wonder 
Mrs.  Jones  clasped  her  hands  across  her  breast  and  looked  away  after  warn- 
ing me. 

I stopped  at  Mr.  Coxe’s  house,  on  the  way  into  town,  and  borrowed  a 
currycomb  to  curry  my  horse.  He  was  surely  a picture.  He  looked  like  our 
modern  marcel  waves,  all  kinky  and  wavy.  Then  I rode  on  into  Jewell  City. 
There  were  men  waiting  in  Jewell  City  for  the  waters  to  go  down  so  they 
could  cross  the  creeks.  They  wanted  to  know  how  I had  crossed  the  creek, 
and  I told  them  that  my  horse  did  it.  They  praised  me  and  said  that  if  a 
little  girl  could  do  such  a thing  they  surely  should,  also.  But  of  course  it  was 
different  with  loaded  wagons  and  horses  in  harness  hitched  to  them.  I got 
my  provisions,  sacked  them,  put  them  on  my  horse,  and  started  back.  But  I 
decided  to  go  back  by  a buffalo-path  trail.  I got  as  far  as  Tom  Hart’s  place 
in  section  31,  Buffalo  township,  and  there  the  Harts  made  me  come  into  the 
house  to  get  warm,  as  it  was  bitter  cold.  Then  they  said  I must  not  go  on 
until  the  next  morning,  and  made  me  stay  all  night  with  them.  They  were 
very  kind  people.  Before  I got  started  next  morning  father  and  the  boys 
got  home  with  the  freight,  so  they  came  and  found  me  at  Hart’s,  all  safe  and 
sound.  They  were  afraid  that  the  wolves  had  gotten  me.  Mother  was  badly 
frightened.  She  had  counted  nine  big  buffalo  wrolves  on  my  trail,  and  did  not 
expect  to  see  me  again.  But  I was  so  lucky,  I had  never  seen  one  wolf.  I 
had  carried  a No.  24  Colt’s  navy  revolver  for  emergencies.  I felt  that  with 
old  John’s  speed  ability  and  that  revolver  no  wolf  or  anything  else  could  have 
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harmed  us.  But  that  thought  did  not  relieve  mother’s  worry  about  any  of 
her  family  that  she  thought  was  in  danger. 

I liked  the  open  country  with  a good  saddle  horse  and  my  trusty  revolver 
along  for  an  emergency.  I went  alone  on  family  errands  to  Asherville,  Beloit 
and  other  places.  One  time,  en  route  home  from  Beloit,  I was  sure  I saw  a 
band  of  Indians  as  I was  approaching  the  Star  neighborhood  in  our  township. 
About  the  only  thing  I feared  w*as  an  Indian.  It  was  getting  dusk,  and  I 
counted  five  or  six  Indians,  about  a mile  distant  over  on  the  west  road  from 
me,  and  coming  in  my  direction.  I just  said  to  old  John,  “Indians!  Getup!” 
He  lit  out  like  a streak  of  lightning.  We  all  landed  in  the  home  yard  at 
about  the  same  time,  but  I got  there  first,  though,  thanks  to  dear  old  John. 
The  “Indians”  proved  to  be  my  brothers  and  some  of  their  associates.  They 
thought  I was  an  Indian — likely  the  scouting  one  for  some  others  not  far 


THE  McCRACKEN  ARTIFICIAL  LAKE. 

Made  by  Perry  McCracken,  Sr.,  and  his  sons  for  benefit  of  the  stock  and  for  pleasure. 
One  of  the  first  ponds  in  the  country. 


away.  It  was  a good  joke,  even  if  it  was  a scare,  and  we  all  enjoyed  laughing 
over  it.  Then  mother  had  supper  ready,  and  we  complimented  her  cooking  as 
usual  with  good  appetites. 

Once  for  three  days  we  were  out  of  any  kind  of  food  except  potatoes.  But 
we  made  out  without  suffering  until  we  got  cracked  corn,  navy  beans,  bacon, 
tea  and  coffee,  from  Uncle  Sam.  Then  there  were  good  crops  again  for  awhile. 
This  was  during  grasshopper  times. 

The  grasshoppers  fought  us  and  we  fought  them,  but  they  won,  on  the 
food,  for  a time.  I remember  the  starvation  it  brought  to  cattle,  horses,  hogs, 
chickens,  pets.  Why,  the  chickens  were  so  poor  the  wind  whipped  them 
around  like  feathers!  My  heart  ached  for  every  living  thing  besides  the 
pioneers  themselves.  Our  pet  dog,  Bruin,  the  family  favorite,  a big,  black, 
Newfoundland,  was  hungry,  but  we  could  save  nothing  for  him.  He  was  get- 
ting old  and  poor,  and  must  have  suffered.  * So  we  felt  it  was  better  to  give 
him  up.  What  a lot  of  pleasure  the  boys  had  had  with  Bruin  in  better  days ! 
They  would  go  to  the  creek,  and  throw  something— a stone,  perhaps — into  the 
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water,  and  Bruin  would  bring  it  back  to  them.  The  good,  faithful  dog  did 
his  part  in  the  pioneer  days. 

During  grasshopper  times  I worked  out  for  the  Frank  Harrington  family. 
There  was  a baby  at  their  house.  I earned  enough  money  to  buy  shoes  for 
winter,  and  to  get  some  things  for  the  folks  at  home.  I got  them  dresses, 
sunbonnets,  shirts  and  other  necessities.  I would  have  been  unhappy  if  I 
could  not  have  helped  them  and  done  everything  in  my  power.  After  the 
grasshopper  scourge,  good  crops  followed,  and  people  seemed  to  revive  and 
take  up  life’s  duties  cheerfully. 

Throughout  the  early  days  our  pleasures  were  with  home  games,  little 
observances  of  family  birthdays,  and  pastimes  of  those  days.  Then  dancing 
struck  the  country.  We  danced  barefooted  on  the  dirt  floors  at  home  lots  of 
times.  Perhaps  some  did  publicly.  Brother  Perry  traded  his  pocket  knife 
for  a violin  and  was  soon  playing  dance  tunes  well  enough  for  the  best 
country  dances.  We  could  practice  at  home,  for  there  were  enough  in  our 
family  for  a set,  and  we  had  a good  time.  I recall  a time  when  I wore  a sun- 
bonnet  summer  and  winter,  wherever  I went.  In  a few  years  it  was  all  for- 
gotten, or  remembered  as  something  to  laugh  about.  For  we  had  all  come 
from  a good  home  in  older  countries  and  had  known  better  days. 

The  country  where  we  were  was  soon  settled,  but  for  some  years  people 
continued  to  pass  through,  going  farther  west  for  homes.  They  were  keeping 
up  the  developing  and  settling  of  new  communities,  with  experiences  similar 
to  ours  in  all  the  new  country  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  The  period  of  time  I 
have  covered  was  all  within  five  years.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  about  it.  The 
pioneers  did  it  all.  Big  changes  came  along  soon,  in  many  ways — schools, 
churches,  better  improvements  of  every  kind,  in  farming  and  everything  else. 
God  was  good,  because  He  gave  us  health  and  courage.  There’s  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  good  health.  It  is  the  best  wealth. 


Miss  Belle  McCracken,  who  wrote  the  above  pioneer  sketch,  lives  in  Grand 
Island,  Neb.,  at  this  time  (1928).  She  is  employed  in  the  Schuff  cafeteria  and 
hotel  at  that  place,  as  matron  and  housekeeper.  She  has  her  home  there, 
with  board  included,  at  a good  salary.  On  her  last  birthday,  March  3,  1928, 
she  was  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  was  remembered  by  many  friends,  the 
hotel  customers  and  others,  with  a purse,  flowers,  special  dinner  in  her  honor 
and  other  gifts.  She  scorns  idleness  and  beggary  as  unpatriotic  in  anyone  able 
to  work  who  can  get  work  to  do. 

Her  brother,  Perry  McCracken,  resides  at  Jewell,  Kan.,  and  is  in  the  dairy 
business.  He  says  his  sister,  Belle,  has  done  well  with  the  pioneer  article,  and 
that  she  was  a most  heroic  girl  in  the  estimation  of  the  McCracken  family,  as 
they  were  proud  of  her  efforts. 

Regarding  the  family  record  it  was  decided  not  to  go  into  detail  as  to  dates 
on  births,  deaths,  marriages,  when  or  where,  as  the  Old  Family  Bible  and 
other  records  are  available  to  any  of  the  family  desiring  them,  and  this  would 
not  interest  the  public. 

The  Wm.  M.  Jones  mentioned  in  the  sketch  was  the  original  homesteader 
of  the  land  mentioned.  He  married  Miss  Sadie  Cooper,  and  now  lives  in  the 
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state  of  Washington.  They  had  three  sons,  all  born  here  and  grown  to  man- 
hood in  their  present  state.  The  land  at  this  writing  is  owned  by  a Jones, 
being  the  estate  of  Wm.  E.  Jones,  and  is  occupied  now  by  his  widow,  Nellie 
Bunch  Jones. 

The  Tom  Hart  mentioned  in  the  sketch  changed  locations,  subsequently 
taking  land  in  Allen  township,  and  many  years  lived  east  of  the  Vicksburg  Bap- 
tist church,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  charter  members.  His  wife  was  Miss 
Nancy  Privett,  whose  parents  were  pioneer  settlers  of  Buffalo  township. 
Subsequently  he'  moved  into  the  neighborhood  of  Vicksburg  school-house  No. 
52,  where  the  church  first  met.  The  place  Mr.  Hart  owned  that  Miss  Mc- 
Cracken mentions  has  been  the  Richard  E.  Bunch  place  for  many  years,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  his  only  son,  Vernon  C.  Bunch.  R.  E.  Bunch  was  a black- 
smith at  Jewell  City  for  many  years,  and  his  father  was  a pioneer  settler, 
also.  Mr.  Bunch  married  Lottie  E.  Shelden,  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Shelden, 
who  came  in  early  times  with  his  family  to  this  community  of  Jewell  City. 

The  Mr.  Coxe  mentioned  settled  upon  the  land  now  owned  by  C.  F. 
Schafer,  the  present  postmaster  at  Jewell,  and  is  in  section  6,  Prairie  town- 
ship, west  half.  The  Coxe  family  moved  away  many  years  ago. 

The  Frank  Harrington  mentioned  was  an  early  settler  of  Jewell  county  and 
a public  officer.  He,  as  an  officer,  lost  his  life  in  pursuit  of  a horse  thief  that  he 
was  trying  to  capture.  He  left  a wife  and  three  daughters,  and  they  sub- 
sequently moved  to  Illinois. 


THE  OLD  SHAWNEE  MISSION. 

By  Edith  Connelley  Ross. 

FROM  the  remotest  periods  man  has  held  sacred  the  memory  of  his  native 
land.  It  has  been  his  pleasure  to  preserve  in  poem  and  legend  the  stories 
of  its  past.  Which  is  in  truth  the  stories  of  those  great  men  and  women  who, 
by  their  strivings,  opened  the  road  of  the  future  to  the  generations  coming  af- 
ter them.  The  record  of  the  hardships  they  endured,  the  difficulties  they  met 
and  overcame,  the  brave  high  courage  with  which  they  faced  life  and  achieved 
— constitutes  a rich  heritage  for  the  people  following  in  their  footsteps.  It  is 
the  golden  band  that  fuses  past  and  present  in  time’s  unending  circle. 

And  as  the  visible  symbol  of  this  devotion,  the  races  of  men  have  erected 
memorials  to  the  past.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  marked  with  monuments 
dedicated  to  the  sacred  purposes  of  perpetuating  heroic  memory.  Men  have 
raised  great  temples  and  stately  cathedrals,  carved  tombs  and  slender  obelisks 
that  their  sons  and  their  son’s  sons  might  hold  in  reverence  “the  eternal  land- 
scape of  the  past.”  The  fame  of  such  achievements  has  drawn  still  other  men 
from  the  ends  of  the  world  to  see  and  learn  and  admire. 

And  when  some  memento  has  been  spared  by  time,  around  which  is  built  the 
memorial,  then,  truly,  the  locality  is  made  of  double  interest. 

Such  a landmark  is  the  old  Methodist  mission  to  the  Shawnee  Indians. 
Standing  in  a tiny  valley,  close  beside  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail — that  ancient 
highway  of  nations — it  to-day  offers  the  men  and  women  of  the  West  the 
opportunity  to  hand  down  to  their  children  the  priceless  heritage  of  solid  and 
romantic  achievement  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  splendid  Christian 
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civilization  which  we  enjoy  to-day.  It  is  a gift  of  pride  and  patriotism  and  in- 
spiration given  into  our  hands  for  preservation. 

The  state  of  Kansas,  recognizing  the  importance  of  such  a background 
for  its  people,  has  already  purchased  the  site  of  the  old  Mission.  And  to-day 
its  final  disposition  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Kansas — all  the  people. 

This  historic  site  is  located  just  beyond  the  city  limits  near  Rosedale,  a 
part  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  in  Johnson  county.  It  is  very  close  to  the  great 
city  rising  majestically  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river.  To  this  point  in 
the  year  1838  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  brought  the  little  Indian  mis- 
sion which  it  had  established  ten  years  before  near  what  is  now  Turner,  in 
Wyandotte  county.  This  mission  in  its  new  location  grew  to  large  proportions. 
And  here  it  was,  and  in  this  vicinity,  that  some  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes 
of  the  great  drama  of  Kansas  were  enacted. 

The  history  of  a mission — of  any  mission — is  the  history  of  an  aggressive 
advancing  civilization  having  faith  and  a Christian  spirit.  Wherever  men  plant 
a frontier,  whether  at  the  verge  of  steamy  southern  jungles,  or  on  frozen  north- 
ern wastes,  or  out  on  the  edge  of  our  own  Great  Plains,  the  purpose  behind  the 
act  is  always  the  same.  It  is  to  carry  the  banner  of  Christianity  above  the  flag 
of  progress;  to  teach  the  primitive  race  how  to  adapt  itself  to  a changed  life — 
to  give  up  the  excitement  of  hunt  and  warpath  for  the  quiet  existence  of 
farm  and  homestead ; to  discard  barbarism,  and  in  its  place  build  the  temple  of 
Christianity. 

To  appreciate  the  story  of  the  Old  Shawnee  Mission  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
view briefly  the  historical  events  that  led  up  to  and  made  possible  its  location 
and  its  founding. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1803,  Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France  by 
President  Jefferson.  This  act  was  necessary  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 
Spain  had  closed  New  Orleans  to  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  United  States. 
The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  a vital  matter  to  the  young  Re- 
public. When  Napoleon  secured  Louisiana  he  knew  he  could  not  hold  it.  He 
needed  money  for  use  in  his  wars.  He  did  not  want  it  to  fall  to  England.  So 
he  sold  it  to  the  United  States.  By  this  acquisition  the  United  States  added 
thousands  of  miles  of  unexplored  and  unknown  country  to  her  original  pos- 
sessions, and  at  one  stroke  acquired  a magnificent  empire. 

Then,  by  act  of  congress,  March  20,  1804,  Louisiana  was  divided  into  two 
sections  to  facilitate  handling.  And  on  June  4,  1812,  Upper  Louisiana — which 
embraced  the  land  from  33°  to  41°  north  and  to  the  western  boundaries  of 
Mexico — became  the  Territory  of  Missouri. 

On  June  30,  1834,  all  the  country  west  of  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
was  declared  “Indian  country,”  and  was,  for  all  judicial  purposes,  attached 
to  Missouri.  In  this  status  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Shawnee 
Indian  Mission. 

Embraced  in  the  huge  area  of  the  original  Louisiana  purchase  lay  the  roll- 
ing sweeps  of  the  Great  Plains.  And  beyond — and  often  confused  with  them — 
lay  the  arid,  shifting  sands  of  the  Great  American  Desert.  The  plains  were 
carpeted  with  a thick,  luxuriant  grass,  and  were  filled  with  a great  abundance 
of  game.  Huge  herds  of  buffalo  roamed  slowly  over  their  vast  steppes.  Deer 
and  wild  turkey  and  prairie  chicken  were  plentiful.  In  the  ice-bound  winter 
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nights,  howling  wolf  packs  hunted  the  frozen  plains,  and,  near  the  wooded 
creeks  and  ravines,  there  often  lurked  ferocious  wildcats.  Silken-coated 
beaver  were  plentiful  and  the  rivers  and  streams  were  crowded  with  fish. 

The  people  began  to  demand  knowledge  of  their  new  possession.  President 
Jefferson  at  once  made  an  effort  to  secure  reliable  information  for  them.  He 
organized  an  expedition  of  explorers  and  placed  at  their  head  two  young 
United  States  army  officers,  Captains  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark. 
Under  the  leadership  of  these  two  courageous  men  the  expedition  reached  the 
Pacific  ocean.  They  camped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river  on  the  26th 
of  June,  1804. 

The  next  journey  of  exploration  was  made  by  Lieut.  Zebulon  M.  Pike  in 
1805-1806.  In  his  successful  attempt  to  reach  the  Spanish  frontiers  he  crossed 
the  rolling  prairie  lands  of  Kansas. 

The  last  official  expedition  sent  on  a tour  of  exploration  was  in  charge  of 
Major  Stephen  H.  Long.  In  1819-1820  he  visited  the  land  that  later  became 
Kansas.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1819,  he  navigated  the  first  steamboat  to 
•enter  Kansas.  It  passed  more  than  a mile  up  the  Kansas  river  before  the 
mud-choked  waters  stopped  its  progress. 

But  long  before  any  official  exploration  was  done  by  the  United  States 
government,  the  trappers  and  traders  had  trafficked  with  the  plains  Indians. 
It  had  been  more  or  less  random  work,  unorganized  and  carried  on  by  small 
independent  parties. 

In  1808  Manuel  Lisa  organized  the  Missouri  Fur  Company.  He  was  the 
pioneer  of  western  fur  traders.  He  flung  trading  posts  far  out  across  the 
plains  and  up  the  streams,  and  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1820  he  con- 
tinued active  trade  among  the  Indians.  With  him  were  constantly  associated 
the  Chouteau  brothers — Pierre  and  August.  They  were  the  greatest  of  the 
French  fur  traders  of  that  period,  and  their  descendants  traded  and  inter- 
married for  many  years  with  the  plains  Indians.  They  established  posts 
through  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Arkansas. 

And  as  the  United  States  penetrated  the  new  territory  and  saw  the  mam- 
moth possibilities  for  trade,  a great  highway  came  into  use.  It  was  known 
as  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  From  Independence,  Mo.,  it  passed  into  what  is  now 
Johnson  county,  Kansas.  Between  the  present  towns  of  Edgerton  and  Gard- 
ner, in  that  county,  it  divided.  One  branch  ran  northwest.  A sign  indicating 
the  course  read:  “Road  to  Oregon.”  And  as  one  writer  declares  with  some 

bitterness — “to  Japan,  China  and  the  East  Indies  might  just  as  easily  have 
been  added.” 

The  other  branch  of  the  trail  reached  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  It  is  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail. 

These  two  great  roads  used  by  the  white  men  were  already  old  beaten  paths 
of  the  Indians.  They  were  probably  used  in  past  ages  by  even  more  primitive 
men.  With  the  advance  of  trade  they  became  broad,  hard-beaten  highways. 
Over  them  for  many  years  flowed  the  emigration  and  commerce  of  a great 
people. 

To-day  men  and  women  are  proudly  marking  the  course  of  these  trails. 
For  in  themselves  they  epitomize  the  pioneer  travel  of  a lusty  young  country 
^stretching  eager  arms  westward.  They  are  marked  on  nearly  every  mile  of 
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their  gigantic  stretch  by  pathos  and  comedy,  by  unbelievable  suffering,  by 
death,  or  by  rejoicing  and  by  triumph. 

Close  by  the  route  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail  stood  the  Shawnee  Mission. 
Itself  aloof,  untroubled,  remaining  always  in  the  shelter  of  its  little  valley,  it 
watched  quietly  at  the  side  of  the  trail,  while  the  wealth  and  young  manhood 
of  a nation  passed  eagerly  by,  westward  bound.  Within  sight  of  its  doors 
passed  the  long,  slow  ox  trains,  loaded  and  outward  bound  across  the  desert 
to  Santa  Fe.  Past  its  smooth  lawns  went  the  troops  of  emigrants  bravely  ven- 
turing to  new  homes  in  Oregon.  And  the  covered  wagons  of  the  gold-mad- 
dened “forty-niners,”  California  bound. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1820,  Missouri  was  established  as  a state.  Slavery 
was  a troublesome  institution.  There  was  a compromise.  Missouri  became 


Bishop  Hendrix,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  dedicating  marker  on  site  of  first 
location  of  the  Mission,  at  Turner,  Kan.  Bishop  Hendrix  is  in  the  act  of  pressing 
against  the  tablet  the  seal  of  John  Wesley. 


a slave  state.  But  no  other  slave  state  was  ever  to  be  carved  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory north  of  36°. 

Independence  became  the  great  outfitting  place  for  the  westward-bound 
caravans.  It  grew  to  be  a brisk  center  of  business,  dusty,  bustling,  alive  with 
barter  and  trade.  From  its  edge  the  patient,  loaded  ox  trains  passed — huge, 
cumbersome  caravals,  swaying  slowly  out  of  sight  along  the  old  trail.  To  it, 
months  later,  they  returned  again,  tired,  travel-worn,  with  empty  wagons  and 
heavy  purses. 

But,  in  time,  Independence  had  a rival.  Westport  was  established  in  1833, 
and  was  five  or  six  miles  back  from  the  steamboat  levee  known  as  Westport 
Landing.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Kansas  City. 

By  treaty  the  Shawnee  Indians  were  given  a reservation  of  fifty  miles 
square,  bordering  east  on  Missouri  and  north  on  the  Kansas  river.  This 
treaty  was  made  in  1825,  and  the  reservation  ran  up  the  Kansas  river  to  a 
point  a little  beyond  what  is  now  Topeka  and  was  as  far  south  as  the  lower 
boundary  of  Johnson  county.  It  was  a beautiful  country.  Gently  rolling. 
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serene  prairie  land,  veined  by  crystal  streams,  and  further  to  the  east  rich 
with  stately  groves  of  hickory  and  walnut  and  linn  trees,  extravagantly  aflame 
in  autumn  with  many-colored  leaves  and  the  crimson  fire  of  sumac. 

The  Shawnees  came  to  the  reservation  from  many  parts  of  the  country. 
They  were  about  ten  years  in  assembling  on  the  allotted  land.  The  Fish 
band  came  in  1828.  Others  straggled  in  from  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  In  1830  the  Ohio  Shawnees,  numbering  about  nine  hundred,  ar- 
rived. It  was  near  1835  before  the  last  bands  settled  on  the  reservation. 

With  the  Ohio  Shawnees  came  the  great  medicine  man,  known  as  the 
Prophet.  He  was  a brother  of  the  famous  chief  Tecumseh,  and  by  far  the 
most  distinguished  Shawnee  Indian  ever  in  Kansas. 

The  Missouri  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  formed  itself 
into  a missionary  society  September  16,  1830,  at  St.  Louis.  The  matter  of  a 
mission  in  the  Shawnee  nation  was  perhaps  first  taken  up.  A selection  for 
the  location  of  the  mission  was  made  just  east  of  Turner  in  what  is  now 
Wyandotte  county.  There  is  some  conflict  in  the  authorities  as  to  when  ac- 
tual work  was  begun  there.  Most  of  them  say  it  was  in  1830.  It  is  certain 
that  in  1831  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson  was  in  charge  of  the  work  there. 

Here  he  brought  his  bride,  she  riding  their  horse,  and  he  walking  beside 
her.  They  had  at  first  a one-room  log  cabin,  in  which  they  lived — cooked 
and  ate  and  slept.  Later  an  adjoining  cabin  was  built  at  a little  distance. 
Following  the  old  southern  style  of  architecture,  the  roof  extended  over  both 
the  cabins  and  the  areaway  between  them.  The  pupils,  few  in  number,  were 
supported  partly  by  the  mission  and  partly  by  their  parents.  It  was  a hard 
struggle  for  Thomas  Johnson  and  his  young  wife. 

He  located  his  mission  on  this  site  because  of  the  close  proximity  of 
Chouteau’s  trading  house  at  the  crossing  of  the  Kansas  river  on  the  old 
military  road  between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Gibson.  In  1838  the 
Shawnee  Mission  moved  to  its  final  location,  some  three  miles  from  Westport, 
where  ample  supplies  could  be  obtained.  As  if  in  reward  for  its  pastor’s  faith, 
brighter  days  immediately  opened  before  the  Mission. 

After  the  removal  the  conference  took  a deeper  interest  in  the  Mission. 
At  this  time  the  government  was  induced  to  help  and  promised  the  church 
regular  financial  assistance.  Two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
the  finest  land  was  given  to  the  church  for  the  use  of  the  Mission.  In  ad- 
dition it  had  the  Delaware  Indian  school  fund  of  $4,000  a year,  for  ten 
years,  and  the  Shawnee  school  fund  of  $1,500  a year.  Then  the  church  used 
— at  that  time,  and  in  the  future — about  $20,000  from  its  own  treasury  to  aid 
in  the  erection,  of  buildings.  And  this,  with  some  outside  volunteer  aid  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  school  itself,  furnished  ample  means  for  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  a magnificent  institution.  The  activities  of  the  Mission  were 
not  limited  at  any  time  in  its  existence  to  the  Shawnees  alone.  Any  Indian 
children  or  young  people  were  welcomed  to  its  religious  and  practical  instruc- 
tion. Among  the  pupils  found  there  were  boys  and  girls  of  the  Pawnees, 
Cheyenne,  Sioux,  Wyandot,  and  many  other  tribes. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson  remained  in  charge  of  the  Mission,  which  after 
its  removal  to  the  site  near  Westport  was  known  as  the  Shawnee  Indian 
Manual  Labor  School.  Mr.  Johnson  was  a very  fortunate  choice  for  the 
position,  as  he  had  all  the  qualities  most  needed  in  the  development  of  such 
an  organization. 
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He  was  born  in  Nelson  county,  Virginia,  July  11,  1802,  and  was  one  of  a 
large  family.  At  an  early  age  he  moved  to  Missouri,  where  he  supported  and 
educated  himself,  and  finally  entered  the  ministry.  He  was  deeply  and 
earnestly  religious,  and  brought  a stern  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty  to 
his  task.  Given  a fine  mind  and  much  executive  ability,  he  had  the  bulk  and 
determination  needed  to  stand  up  to  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  and 
overcome  them.  He  was  tenacious  and  not  easily  discouraged.  His  was  the 
gift  of  vision,  always  seeing  in  the  face  of  discouragement  the  promise  of  a 
brighter  to-morrow.  And  above  all,  he  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  for  his  charges.  He  was  ambitious  for  them,  and 
he  took  their  welfare  very  seriously  indeed. 


The  principal  Mission  building,  Shawnee  Mission,  one  of  the  three  buildings  now  stand- 
ing. The  first  territorial  legislature  held  its  sessions  in  this  building  in  1855. 


Of  entirely  different  calibre  was  his  brother,  William  Johnson,  who  was 
born  in  Virginia,  February  2,  1805,  and  who  also  became  a missionary  to 
the  Indians.  The  two  brothers  were  alike  in  their  devotion  to  their  religious 
ideals,  but  William  lacked  the  stern  fibre  of  his  brother  and  was  crushed  by 
the  life  of  hardship  and  privation  he  was  forced  to  lead.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  Kickapoo  Mission  and  labored  among  the  Kansas  Indians.  The  Kansas 
Indians  at  that  time — very  different  from  the  bright,  intelligent  Shawnees — 
were  a degenerate  and  sunken  race.  Hopeless,  ambitionless,  refusing  stub- 
bornly the  exertion  necessary  to  lift  themselves  out  of  their  misery.  William 
Johnson  became  discouraged  and  ill.  He  returned  to  the  Shawnee  Mission 
and  his  brother’s  care  in  1842.  But  he  was  seized  of  an  acute  illness,  and  on 
the  8th  of  April  he  died.  For  a very  brief  period,  at  one  time,  he  had  had 
partial  charge  of  the  Shawnee  Mission,  and  had  assisted  in  its  work. 

With  the  money  available  Mr.  Johnson  began  the  steady  building  of  his 
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school.  At  this  time  he  had  four  hundred  acres  of  land  inclosed.  He  planted 
twelve  acres  in  apple  trees,  thus  starting  the  first  orchard  in  Kansas.  He 
enlisted  the  aid  of  about  forty  men,  and  a brisk  building  program  began. 
Over  forty  thousand  rails,  to  be  used  in  the  fencing,  were  made  in  a short  time 
by  the  Shawnee  Indian  men.  For  the  first  buildings  much  of  the  lumber  was 
shipped  in  from  Cincinnati,  and  the  brick  from  St.  Louis.  But  a brick  kiln, 
was  put  and  both  woodwork  and  brick  outer  walls  of  the  later  buildings 
were  all  of  home  production.  Even  now  the  marks  of  the  adz  can  be  seen  on 
the  hand-hewn  rafters  and  girders  and  lathings.  These  lathings  were  twice  the 
thickness  of  those  in  use  to-day.  All  the  construction  was  of  the  same  massive, 
lasting  quality. 

In  1839  the  two  main  brick  buildings  south  of  the  road  were  completed.  The 
largest  building,  used  as  a schoolhouse  and  chapel,  was  thirty  by  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet.  It  was  a.  long,  rectangular  affair,  with  a large  auditorium  or 
assembly  room,  and  many  smaller  classrooms.  In  the  second  building  were' 
dormitories  and  classrooms.  In  1845  an  additional  large  brick  building  was 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  the  three  forming  a large  triangle.  This 
building  was  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Jerome  Berryman. 

A bell  for  the  use  of  the  church  and  the  school  was  cast  in  Cincinnati.  It 
was  taken  to  St.  Louis  and  from  there  up  the  Missouri  river  to  Westport 
Landing  by  steamboat.  From  Westport  Landing  it  was  transported  by  ox 
team  to  the  Mission,  where  for  many  years  its  clear  voice  summoned  the 
Indian  girls  and  boys  to  task  or  worship.  Many  years  later  it  was  promised 
as  a gift  to  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  by  William  Johnson,  son  of 
Thomas  Johnson.  But  unfortunately  it  was  stolen  before  he  could  ship  it. 

In  addition  to  the  main  buildings,  log  shops  were  erected  as  they  were 
needed  at  different  places  on  the  grounds.  In  all  there  were  some  sixteen 
buildings  besides  some  miscellaneous  sheds  and  barns.  Tool  shops,  a black- 
smith shop,  a sawmill  and  a gristmill,  a brick  yard  and  trade  shops  were  added. 
This  was  the  first  experiment  of  combining  practical  instruction  with  religious 
education  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

Here  the  Indian  boys  were  trained  to  earn  their  future  bread.  If  a boy 
showed  special  talent  for  any  one  trade  he  was  encouraged  to  perfect  himself 
therein,  under  the  most  practical  instruction.  Young  Indians  became  adept 
farmers,  smiths,  brick  masons,  carpenters.  Other  useful  trades  were  taught. 
Girls  were  trained  to  spin  and  weave,  to  cook  and  sew,  to  keep  house.  They 
became  good  housewives. 

Later  in  the  history  of  the  Mission  classes  in  more  advanced  education 
were  organized  and  the  young  sons  and  daughters  of  the  white  settlers  close 
by  were  allowed  to  attend.  No  pupil  was  counted  until  he  had  attended  one 
month.  The  school  year,  from  October,  1839,  to  September,  1840,  showed  a 
scholarship  of  seventy-two  pupils.  This  attendance  increased  rapidly.  Four 
teachers  were  employed  at  first.  Others  were  added  as  the  need  for  them 
arose. 

The  Mission  came  to  have  well  over  a hundred  pupils  each  season.  Some- 
times the  number  climbed  toward  two  hundred.  Under  the  unflagging  urge  of 
Thomas  Johnson  the  organization  worked  with  the  precision  and  skill  of  a 
military  unit.  Results  were  gratifying.  The  products  of  the  Mission  became 
no  small  item  in  its  support.  Even  for  the  first  year  the  crop  report  shows 
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two  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  four  hundred  bushels  of  oats,  three  thousand 
five  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  five  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes.  There 
were,  on  the  farm  the  first  year,  one  hundred  and  thirty  cattle,  one  hundred 
hogs  and  five  work  horses,  to  which  were  scon  added  three  buffalo. 

And  the  young  people  who  were  domiciled  at  the  Mission  led  busy,  con- 
tented lives.  They  were  working  and  learning  by  their  work.  They  were 
becoming  good  citizens.  Christianity  was  assuming  the  proper  place  in  their 
lives.  A writer  of  that  period  says: 

“The  daily  routine  of  the  pupils  at  the  manual-labor  school  was  as  follows: 
At  five  a.m.  they  were  awakened  by  the  ringing  of  a bell,  when  in  summer 
time  they  performed  light  work  about  the  farm  until  seven  o’clock,  when  they 
breakfasted,  a horn  being  blown  by  way  of  signal  before  each  meal.  In  winter 
time  their  morning  work,  before  eating,  was  confined  to  the  preparation  of 


The  old  dormitory,  Shawnee  Mission,  one  of  the  three  buildings  now  standing.  The 
executive  offices  of  Kansas  territory  in  1855  were  in  this  building. 


fuel,  milking  the  cows,  some  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  and  feeding  the  stock. 
At  nine,  the  school  bell  summoned  them  to  their  studies,  which  were  kept  up, 
with  a short  interval  for  recess,  till  twelve  m.  They  dined  between  twelve 
and  one  o’clock,  and  then  resumed  their  studies  until  four.  Their  hour  for 
tea  was  six  p.  m.  Their  evenings  were  spent  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons 
for  the  ensuing  day,  until  eight  o’clock.  They  were  then  allowed  to  indulge 
themselves  in  indoor  recreation  until  half-past  eight,  when  they  were  sent  to 
their  dormitories  for  the  night.  The  only  religious  services  which  were  held 
during  the  week  were  the  reading  of  a chapter  in  the  Bible,  followed  by 
prayer,  just  before  the  morning  and  evening  meals.  Saturday  forenoon  was 
devoted  to  work  and  the  afternoon  was  given  them  as  a holiday.  Saturday 
evening  was  spent  in  the  bathroom  in  cleaning  up  for  Sunday. 

“The  children  paid  seventy-five  dollars  a year  each  to  the  superintendent, 
as  a receipt  in  full  for  board,  washing,  and  tuition.  The  first  task  of  the  in- 
structor was  to  teach  the  children  English,  which  they  soon  learned  to  speak 
well,  yet  a slight  foreign  accent  was  usually  noticeable.  The  children -as  a 
general  thing  were  docile,  teachable  and  good-natured,  and  when  well,  of  a 
playful  disposition,  but  when  sick  they  were  usually  stupid  and  silent.  They 
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were  not  quarrelsome.  As  to  mental  capacity,  they  compared  favorably  with 
white  children” 

Thomas  Johnson’s  heart  must  have  held  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to 
God,  when  he  walked  abroad  and  viewed  this  concrete  example  of  faith  and 
struggle  rewarded.  In  1832  was  born  his  son,  Alexander  Soule  Johnson,  the 
first  white  child  born  at  the  Mission. 

The  Shawnees  by  1854  had  once  again  adjusted  themselves  to  a new  home 
and  a new  environment.  They  were  prospering  and  content.  Henry  Harvey, 
writing  of  them  at  that  time,  says: 

“In  passing  along  the  California  and  Santa  Fe  roads,  which  run  on  the 
divide  between  the  streams  of  the  Blue  and  Osage  rivers,  and  the  Kansas 
river — in  casting  the  eye  on  either  side,  a handsome  view  is  presented  on 
both  hands,  of  good  dwellings,  handsome  farms,  bordering  on  the  forest,  and 
fine  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  grazing  in  the  rich  prairies,  as  we  pass,  and 
beautiful  fields  of  grain  sown,  planted  and  cultivated  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves; and  should  the  weary  traveler  see  proper  to  call,  and  spend  a night 
with  these  people,  and  manifest  that  interest  for  them  which  he  will  be  very 
sure  to  do,  in  viewing  them  in  their  present  condition,  and  comparing  it  with 
what  it  once  was,  he  will  be  well  cared  for.  The  Shawnees  generally  sow  a 
large  supply  of  grain,  and  often  spare  a large  surplus  after  supplying  their 
own  wants.” 

Rev.  Jerome  C.  Berryman,  an  early  worker  among  the  Indians,  and  an 
active  helper  and  friend  of  Thomas  Johnson,  thus  describes  one  of  his  ex- 
periences : 

“It  was  in  the  winter  of  1839  that  I was  commissioned  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Johnson  to  go  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  purchase  materials  for  the  Shawnee 
Manual  Labor  School.  This  trip  to  Pittsburgh  was  made  as  far  as  Louisville, 
Ky.,  on  horseback.  Taking  my  Kickapoo  interpreter,  Eneas,  with  me,  we 
passed  down  through  Missouri,  Illinois  and  a portion  of  Kentucky,  giving 
missionary  talks  by  the  way.  This  put  $500  to  $600  in  hand  for  the  benefit 
of  our  missions.  ...  It  was  while  on  this  errand  I met  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Rev.  Wesley  Browning  and  his  excellent  wife,  being  by  them 
most  hospitably  entertained  during  my  detention  of  a full  month  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Brother  Browning  was  a valuable  assistant  to  me  in  the  purchase  and 
shipment  of  what  we  needed,  which  in  bulk  and  value  amounted  to  a steam- 
boat load.  For  the  transportation  of  this  freight  I chartered  a new  boat  just 
built  by  Captain  Kizer  for  the  Missouri  river.  The  cargo  was  safely  delivered 
by  the  ‘Shawnee,’  for  that  was  her  name,  at  Westport  Landing,  now  Kansas 
City,  and  Brother  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
trust  had  been  discharged. 

“Brother  Browning  became  so  much  interested  in  our  mission  work  during 
my  stay  in  Pittsburgh,  that  the  fall  following,  he  took  a transfer  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  assist  Brother  Johnson  in  the  work  at  the  Indian  Manual  Labor 
School.” 

In  1843  ill  health,  the  result  of  his  over-conscientious  attention  to  the 
school,  compelled  Thomas  Johnson  to  a temporary  retirement.  Jerome  Ber- 
ryman, his  splendid  lieutenant,  was  left  in  charge,  while  he  went  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  stayed  for  a year  to  be  near  his  doctors  and  take  treatments  from 
them.  On  his  return  to  the  West  he  purchased  a farm  about  a mile  from 
Fayette,  Mo.,  where  he  lived  quietly  for  three  years.  But  a long  period  of 
quiet  was  impossible  to  a man  of  Thomas  Johnson’s  temperament.  The  year 
1847  saw  him  again  at  the  head  of  the  institution  which  filled  so  important 
a place  in  his  life. 

In  the  intervening  years  the  Reverend  Berryman  and  several  other  very 
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able  and  willing  assistants  had  kept  the  efficient  mechanism  of  the  Mission 
running  smoothly  along  the  path  he  had  designated.  So  the  school  was  still 
in  flourishing  condition  when  Thomas  Johnson  returned  to  it. 

But  the  world  outside  the  quiet  walls  of  the  Mission  had  not  progressed  so 
smoothly.  The  United  States  at  that  time  was  torn  over  the  question  of 
slavery.  Whether  any  part  of  the  remaining  domain  of  the  old  Missouri 
Territory  should  be  admitted  with  slavery  was  coming  more  and  more  to  be 
the  burning  issue  of  the  day.  Feeling  ran  high,  and  the  smouldering  jealousy 
and  antagonism  between  the  North  and  the  South  flamed  anew. 

The  territory  west  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  came  to  be  known  as  the  Platte 
country,  and  later  it  took  the  name  Nebraska  for  the  Platte  or  Nebraska 
river,  its  largest  stream.  The  Wyandot  Indians  purchased  that  part  of  the 
Delaware  reserve  immediately  in  the  fork  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  rivers. 
They  came  from  Ohio  and  settled  on  this  strategic  purchase  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1843.  There  were  educated  men  in  the  Wyandot  tribe.  They 
began  to  move  for  the  organization,  of  the  Platte  country  into  a territory  to 
be  known  as  Nebraska  Territory.  A provisional  government  was  organized 
for  the  Nebraska  Territory  in  the  summer  of  1853  in  the  council  house  of 
the  Wyandotte  Nation,  in  what  is  now  Kansas  City,  Kan.  William  Walker, 
the  principal  man  of  the  Wyandottes,  was  elected  provisional  governor,  and 
Abelard  Guthrie,  an  educated  and  intelligent  white  man  who  had  married 
into  the  Wyandotte  tribe,  was  elected  delegate  to  congress. 

Mr.  Guthrie  attended  the  following  session  of  congress.  He  was  not 
recognized  as  a member,  but  he  very  nearly  succeeded  in  having  a bill  passed 
organizing  Nebraska  Territory. 

In  1854  Guthrie  stood  for  reelection  as  delegate.  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson 
was  prevailed  on  to  become  a candidate  against  Guthrie.  Hadley  D.  Johnson, 
of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  came  across  to  the  Missouri  settlements  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte  and  was  a candidate.  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson  was  elected. 
He  and  his  defeated  opponents  attended  the  following  session  of  congress. 
None  of  them  had  any  official  standing.  They  were  not  permitted  to  have 
any  part  in  the  work  of  congress. 

Though  the  action  of  Guthrie  and  his  opponents  was  not  recognized  as 
official,  it  caused  congress  to  take  notice  of  the  people  of  the  Platte  country 
and  their  demands.  Senator  Douglas  introduced  a bill  for  the  organization 
of  two  territories — Kansas  and  Nebraska — and  it  became  a law.  The  Mis- 
souri Compromise  was  repealed  and  the  doctrine  of  “squatter  sovereignty” 
devised  to  take  its  place.  Then  the  South  claimed  Kansas  for  slavery  and 
conceded  Nebraska  to  free  soil. 

Thus  was  the  movement  started  in  the  squalid  council  house  of  the  Wyan- 
dotte nation  by  Abelard  Guthrie  brought  to  full  fruition.  It  caused: 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise; 

The  organization  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  territories; 

The  formation  of  the  Republican  party; 

And  it  precipitated  the  Civil  War. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  separated  into  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Naturally,  being 
of  southern  birth  and  rearing,  and  regarding  the  viewpoint  of  his  lifetime 
associates  as  the  right  one,  Thomas  Johnson  clung  to  the  southern  branch. 
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Then,  too,  in  the  division  of  the  territory  by  the  church,  his  institution  fell 
to  the  church,  south. 

And  yet  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  abandon  and  betray  his 
northern  friends  and  associates.  Andreas,  in  his  “History  of  Kansas,”  says 
that  his  viewpoint  was  logically  southern,  but  he  turned  firmly  to  the  Union 
when  it  was  a question  of  war  and  secession.  Troublous  times  and  dangerous. 
Politics  became  a subject  discussed  with  large  caution  and  still  larger  guns. 

Mr.  Hadley  D.  Johnson’s  personal  statement  of  what  happened  when  he 
and  Thomas  Johnson  arrived  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  the  experiences  of  the  delegates,  and  the  reactions  of  Thomas  Johnson  to 
them.  He  writes: 

“.  . . I also  found  seated  at  a desk  in  the  house  of  representatives,  a 

portly,  dignified,  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  introduced  to  me  as  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Johnson.  He  was  an  old  Virginian,  a slave  holder  and  a Methodist 
preacher.  This  gentleman  had  also  been  a candidate  for  delegate  at  the  in- 
formal election,  and  was  credited  with  having  received  337  votes.  He  had  pre- 
ceded me  to  Washington,  and  together  with  his  friends,  had,  ignoring  our  Sarpy 
election,  through  some  influence,  sub  rosa,  been  installed  in  a seat  at  a desk 
aforesaid,  where,  being  duly  served  with  stationery,  etc.,  he  seemed  to  be 
a member  of  the  house. 

“Previous  to  this  time,  in  one  or  two  instances,  persons  visiting  Washing- 
ton, as  representatives  of  the  settlers  in  unorganized  territory,  and  seeking 
admission  as  legal  territories,  had  been  recognized  unofficially,  and  after  ad- 
mission had  been  paid  the  usual  per  diem  allowance  as  well  as  mileage.  And 
in  the  present  case  I think  my  namesake  had  looked  for  such  a result  in  his 
own  case,  but  for  my  part  I had  no  such  expectation. 

“On  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  seemed  somewhat  stiff  and  re- 
served, I alluded  to  the  manner  of  my  appointment  to  the  present  mission, 
which,  like  his  own,  was  without  legal  sanction,  but  was  for  a purpose;  told 
him  there  was  no  occasion  for  a contest  between  us  for  a seat  to  which  neither 
of  us  had  a claim;  that  I came  there  to  suggest  and  work  for  the  organization 
of  the  two  territories  instead  of  one;  that  if  he  saw  proper  to  second  my  ef- 
forts, I believed  that  we  could  succeed  in  the  objects  for  which  we  had  each 
come. 

“After  this  explanation  the  old  gentleman  thawed  out  a little  and  we 
consulted  together  upon  the  common  subject. 

“.  . . The  fates  decreed,  however,  that  we  were  not  to  hold  our  seats  a 
great  while,  for  one  day  the  principal  doorkeeper  approached  me,  as  I sat  in 
my  seat,  and  politely  inquired  who  I was  and  by  what  right  I occupied  my 
seat;  and  being  by  me  answered  according  to  the  facts,  he  informed  me  that 
as  complaint  had  been  made  to  the  speaker,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
respectfully  asking  me  to  vacate  the  seat,  as  such  was  the  order  of  the  speaker. 
I replied  to  him,  that  of  course  I would  do  so,  but,  I added,  as  my  neighbor 
on  the  left  occupied  his  seat  by  a right  similar  to  my  own,  I felt  it  to  be  my 
privilege  to  inquire  why  I should  be  ousted  while  he  was  permitted  to  remain. 
On  this  the  doorkeeper  turned  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  corroborated  my  state- 
ment, whereupon  the  ‘two  Johnsons’  as  we  were  called,  were  incontinently 
bounced,  and  relegated  to  the  galleries.  ...  I did  not  feel  hurt  by  this 
event,  but  believe  that  the  dignity  of  the  other  Johnson  was  seriously  touched, 
and  himself  mortified.” 

So  much  for  his  Washington  experience.  It  did  not  do  much  to  shape 
political  events,  but  from  it  one  may  devise  a fair  portrait  of  Thomas  John- 
son still  trying  to  hold  himself  in  line  of  duty,  frustrated,  laughed  at  by 
smaller,  more  agile  men,  for  his  old-fashioned,  ponderous  ways.  Taken  from 
his  own  atmosphere  of  constant  respect  and  attention,  he  was  ignored  and  be- 
littled— jostled  rudely  from  pillar  to  post. 
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He  stood  and  watched  with  horrified,  unbelieving  eyes  the  march  of  events. 
A pathetic,  almost  ridiculous  figure.  Dignified,  a bit  pompous,  stiff,  unable 
to  compromise  or  adjust  himself.  Still  trying  valiantly  to  do  right  by  all 
men.  Perhaps  furnishing  amusement- to  the  younger  men.  Baffled,  puzzled. 
He  who  had  so  effectively  arbitrated  between  his  charges  and  the  intruding 
whites  now  himself  needed  an  interpreter  in  this  new,  blazing,  savage  world. 

Thomas  Johnson  was  neither  agile  nor  graceful  enough  to  foot  it  lightly 
on  a tight  rope  over  the  heads  of  the  warring  factions,  and  from  this  lofty 
eminence  shower  them  both  with  benefits.  He  blundered  and  crashed  down, 
awkwardly  enough,  and  the  proslavery  men  began  to  regard  him  with  distinct 
suspicion.  Thomas  Johnson  himself  began  to  feel  a dislike  for  their  methods, 
seen  at  close  range,  and  returned  to  Kansas  and  the  peaceful  shelter  of  the 
Mission,  disillusioned  and  badly  shaken,  with  a strengthening  loyalty  to  the 
ideals  of  the  North. 

Fury  broke  over  the  border.  The  South  claimed  Kansas.  The  North  did 
not  concede  the  claim  and  organized  emigration  to  make  Kansas  free.  The 
South  organized  emigration  to  win  it  for  slavery.  The  South  assigned  to 
Missouri  the  task  of  holding  Kansas.  The  factions  assembled.  The  organ- 
ized immigrants  clashed.  Missourians  invaded  Kansas  and  voted  in  her  elec- 
tions, electing  a delegate  to  congress  and  a legislature.  War  and  rapine  pre- 
vailed. Feeling  was  so  intense  that  men  were  carried  against  their  will  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Missourians.  Among  them  Thomas  Johnson. 

Andrew  H.  Reeder  had  been  appointed  the  first  territorial  governor  of 
Kansas  in  June  of  1854.  When  he  arrived  in  Kansas  and  began  the  trans- 
action of  legal  business,  he  established  his  headquarters  temporarily  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  But  he  soon  transferred  them  to  the  Old  Mission.  Thomas 
Johnson  gave  him  abundant  space  and  a hesitating  welcome.  He  was  de- 
veloping a new  caution  in  his  dealings  with  outsiders.  But  by  virtue  of 
Reeder’s  presence  there  the  old  Shawnee  Mission  became  in  reality  the  first 
territorial  capital  of  Kansas. 

Governor  Reeder  located  the  future  seat  of  government  for  the  territory 
at  Pawnee,  now  on  the  Fort  Riley  military  reservation,  and  it  was  there  he 
convened  the  first  legislature.  This,  the  Missourians  charged,  was  on  account 
of  his  land  holdings  in  that  vicinity.  They  objected  vigorously  to  the  locality. 
The  legislature  assembled  there,  however,  “camping  out”  on  the  prairies.  In 
a few  days  it  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Shawnee  Mission. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  old  Shawnee  Mission  became  once  again 
the  capital  of  Kansas  Territory. 

The  legislature  met  in  the  principal  one  of  the  Shawnee  Mission  School 
buildings.  It  is  to  this  day  by  far  the  most  substantial  and  in  the  best  con- 
dition of  any  of  the  group.  A great  red-brick  barracks  of  a building,  long, 
many-windowed,  its  posts  white  and  glistening  with  fresh  paint. 

It  must  have  been  a queer  assemblage  and  a queer  setting  for  it.  Under 
the  summer  sky  of  palest  turquoise,  the  Old  Mission  buildings,  solid,  dark, 
aloof.  Around  them  the  spread  of  sloping  grassy  lawns,  broken  by  the  love- 
liness of  greening  flowers  and  trees.  Dividing  these,  fences  of  prim  white 
pickets.  And,  sunken  and  worn  by  their  constant  usage,  a criss-cross  tangle  of 
stone-flagged  paths. 

At  all  hours  of  the  day  the  Indian  girls  and  boys  hurrying  by  to  their  classes 
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and  their  tasks  but  with  time  to  glance  aside.  Shy,  interested,  and  cloaking 
both  emotions  under  their  native  stoic  indifference.  And  now,  arriving  on 
horseback,  bearded,  mud-stained  men,  loud-talking,  louder-laughing,  rabid 
of  statement  toward  the  free-state  people,  free  with  their  use  of  whisky  and 
profanity,  deeply  determined  to  make  Kansas  a slave  state. 

Thomas  Johnson  was  elected  president  of  the  council  and  not  permitted  to 
decline.  His  anxious,  futile,  attempts  at  promoting  peace  and  understanding 
were  ignored.  It  was  with  gravest  doubts  and  misgivings  that  he  saw  himself 
committed  definitely  for  the  time  to  the  cause  of  slavery. 

The  laws  enacted  were  practically  a copy  of  those  of  Missouri,  with  a few 
additions  and  many  adaptations.  Newspapers  and  publications  speaking 
against  slavery  were  to  be  suppressed.  A man  who  helped  a fugitive  slave  es- 
cape was  to  be  severely  punished.  The  laws  all  favored  the  proslavery  party, 
of  course.  And  equally  a matter  of  course,  the  Missourians  immediately 
started  a campaign  for  their  enforcement. 

The  legislature  redoubled  their  demands  for  the  recall  of  Governor  Reeder, 
with  charges  of  speculation  and  disloyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  territory. 
Thomas  Johnson,  himself  personally  convinced  of  Reeder’s  dishonesty,  signed 
the  petition  sent  to  President  Pierce.  President  Pierce  recalled  the  governor. 

The  old  quiet  life  of  the  Mission  was  gradually  becoming  a thing  of  the 
past.  The  peace  and  serenity  of  the  chapel  and  the  school  was  disturbed  by 
the  turmoil  that  raged  so  fiercely  outside  the  gates.  Men  fought  savagely 
over  the  question  of  a free  or  a slaveholding  Kansas — literally  “bleeding 
Kansas”  in  those  sad  days.  Disorder  and  strife  and  death  were  abroad.  Fair 
means  or  foul,  it  mattered  little  which  was  used,  to  the  embittered  contestants. 
Guerilla  warfare  stalked  the  heels  of  hectic  politics  and  terrible  suffering 
followed  in  their  train. 

Nevertheless,  Thomas  Johnson  fought  a game  fight  to  hold  the  shrinking 
coterie  of  pupils  and  converts  together  in  the  safety  of  the  Mission.  But  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  suffering  herself  from  lack  of  money, 
could  now  give  very  little  aid.  The  United  States  government,  concerned  with 
larger  affairs  and  crowded  for  money,  ran  far  behind  in  its  promised  payments 
to  the  Mission.  On  the  security  of  the  Mission  land  itself,  Thomas  Johnson 
advanced  to  the  school  his  personal  belongings  in  a series  of  loans. 

Bad  white  men  and  worse  whisky  were  at  work  among  the  Indians.  Again 
the  land  they  occupied  was  craved  by  the  insatiable  whites.  Treaties  were 
proposed  and  sales  discussed.  The  Indians,  under  this  constant  influence, 
and  viewing  the  war  among  their  white  neighbors,  began  to  forsake  the  Mission 
and  its  talk  of  the  White  Christ  with  His  message  of  peace  and  good  will. 
It  all  seemed  an  absurdity  in  the  face  of  the  concrete  happenings  of  the  day. 
What  use  was  there  in  learning  to  work,  to  know  a trade,  when  white  men 
offered  easy  money  for  their  land,  and  whisky  for  the  money?  And  the  white 
man  was  then  taking  any  property  he  found  to  his  liking  without  pay.  What, 
then,  was  the  use  of  producing  property? 

In  1854  the  Indians  made  a treaty  taking  part  of  their  land  in  severalty  and 
selling  the  balance  to  the  government.  Each  Indian  received  two  hundred 
acres  and  $110  in  cash,  per  year,  for  ten  years. 

The  treaty  of  1854  marked  the  close  of  the  manual  training  part  of  the 
school.  The  shops  were  dispensed  with  and  disappeared.  In  1855  but  two 
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tribes  besides  the  Shawnee  had  children  in  attendance  at  the  Mission — the 
Ottawas  and  the  Wyandottes. 

Thomas  Johnson’s  last  report  as  superintendent  of  the  Mission  is  headed 
“Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School,  Kansas,  September  6,  1862,”  and  contains 
the  following  information: 

“During  the  past  year,  closing  with  the  present  month,  fifty-two  Shawnee 
children  were  in  attendance — twenty-six  males  and  twenty-six  females — ages 
from  seven  to  sixteen;  taught  ordinary  English  branches;  health  unusually 
good.  The  parents  and  guardians  manifest  an  interest  in  the  children.  The 
average  attendance  has  been  thirty.  Among  the  names  are  those  of  Wm.  W. 
Whiteday,  John  Bigbone,  Hiram  B^ckfish,  Martha  Prophet,  Wm.  Prophet 


Residence  of  the  missionary,  Shawnee  Mission.  One  of  the  three  bui.dings  now  standing. 


[grandchildren  of  the  great  Shawnee  Prophet]  and  Emma  Chick  (Emma 
Chick  Moon,  daughter  of  Wm.  Chick,  of  Glenwood,  Kan.)” 

Major  James  B.  Abbott,  the  Indian  agent  of  that  time,  gives  the  following 
interesting  statement  for  that  year: 

“I  found  the  children  tidy,  well  clothed,  and  apparently  well  fed.  Their 
head  teacher,  Mr.  Meek,  appeared  to  possess  their  confidence  and  affection. 
They  appeared  happy  and  contented,  take  a deep  interest  in  their  studies, 
and  will  compare  favorably  with  white  scholars.  This  school  is  sustained  en- 
tirely out  of  the  Shawnee  school  fund.” 

One  year  later,  Major  Abbott  reported: 

“There  are  no  regular  missionaries  in  this  agency  now,  but  there  is  preach- 
ing almost  every  Sabbath  from  the  Methodist  denomination.  There  are  also 
three  or  four  Shawnees  who  preach  occasionally  to  their  brethren  in  their  own 
language.” 
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It  was  in  the  year  of  1864  that  the  school  was  finally  abandoned.  Most  of 
the  Shawnees  had  already  gone  from  their  Kansas  reservations  to  live  in  what 
is  now  Oklahoma.  Thomas  Johnson,  unable  to  struggle  longer,  saw  the  work 
of  his  lifetime  drop  to  decay.  The  classrooms  and  corridors,  once  so  alive 
with  young  voices,  young  faces,  became  silent  and  forsaken.  Grass  grew  up 
between  the  sunken  stones  of  the  paths,  worn  by  the  tread  of  eager  moc- 
casined  feet;  weeds  sprang  up  in  the  fence  corners  and  marred  the  smooth 
green  of  the  lawns. 

On  long  summer  days,  the  wind  whispering  through  the  tree  tops  was  a 
sound  to  increase  the  loneliness  of  the  spot.  The  murmur  of  the  spring  that 
had  furnished  pure  cold  water  in  such  bubbling  generosity — the  long,  liquid 
note  of  some  meadow  lark  perched  on  one  of  the  sagging  fences,  the  trilling 
call  of  some  other  bird — these  sounds  alone  broke  the  silence.  This,  for  a 
brief  interegnum;  until  war  beat  on  the  gate  with  bloody  hands,  and  the  old 
buildings,  dedicated  to  religion  and  to  peace,  became  the  rallying  point  of 
fighting  men. 

Thus  came  to  its  close  the  most  prominent  Indian  mission  established  by 
the  Methodist  Church  in  the  territory  of  Kansas.  For  thirty-three  years  it 
had  staunchly  endured,  and  for  fifteen  of  those  thirty-three  it  had  maintained 
its  manual-training  school.  The  magnificent  Haskell  Institute,  that  most  won- 
derful school  for  Indians  of  to-day,  bears  a marked  similarity  in  its  system 
and  training  to  the  old  Shawnee  Indian  Manual  Labor  School  established  by 
Thomas  Johnson  three-quarters  of  a century  ago. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  old  brick  buildings  of  the  Mission  were  used  as 
barracks  for  soldiers.  And  on  the  grounds  where  dark-eyed  Indian  girls  and 
boys  had  played  soldiers  drilled  and  marched  and  loafed  away  their  idle  hours. 
Where  once  unshod  ponies  had  been  tied,  waiting  their  missionary  or  native 
•owners,  proud  military  steeds  now  stamped  and  chafed  impatiently.  Instead 
of  the  old  bronze  school  bell  the  bugle  sounded  its  shrill  commands. 

The  Kansas  militia  of  twelve  to  twenty  thousand  men  was  mobilized  at  the 
•Old  Mission  in  October,  1864,  by  Governor  Carney.  He  turned  them  over  to 
General  Curtis,  to  be  used  in  repelling  the  raid  of  General  Price  into  Kansas. 
Some  of  these  men  were  in  the  battles  of  Little  Blue,  Big  Blue,  and  Westport. 

What  was  to  become  of  the  Old  Mission,  its  grounds  and  buildings?  Its 
time  of  usefulness  was  past,  but  the  place  was  alive  with  a thousand  memories 
and  associations  for  Thomas  Johnson.  Here  he  had  spent  his  best  years.  The 
Mission  was  the  monument  of  his  achievements.  And  then,  too,  what  money 
he  possessed  was  tied  up  in  the  Mission  and  its  debts.  The  Rev.  Joab  Spen- 
cer, one  of  Thomas  Johnson’s  best  friends,  tells  the  following: 

“In  the  treaty  of  1854  the  Shawnee  Indians  gave  one  section  of  their  land 
to  Thomas  Johnson,  and  two  sections  and  $10,000  in  ten  annual  payments  to 
the  church,  for  the  education,  board,  clothing  of  a certain  number  of  chil- 
dren for  the  term  of  ten  years.  For  prudential  reasons,  the  treaty  shows 
that  all  three  sections  were  granted  to  the  church,  but  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  church  deed  one  section  to  Mr.  Johnson.  After  the  treaty,  Mr. 
Johnson  proposed  to  the  Mission  board  to  do  the  work  named  in  the  treaty 
for  one  section  of  the  church’s  land,  and  $1,000  a year,  thus  leaving  one  sec- 
tion to  the  church  clear  of  all  trouble  and  expense.  He  carried  out  the  con- 
tract with  the  church  and  government  for  five  or  six  years,  and  then  the  war 
closed  the  school,  though  A.  S.  Johnson  continued  to  live  there. 

“.  . . Then  the  war  came  and  the  government  decided  to  confiscate  the 
whole  tract — all  three  sections.  The  Johnsons  were  at  a heavy  expense  de- 
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fending.  They  were  loyal,  and  on  establishing  valuable  and  acquired  interest, 
though  the  influence  of  Senator  James  H.  Lane,  they  succeeded  in  having 
all  three  sections  patented  to  them.  To  save  the  church’s  interest  Mr.  John- 
son secured  patents  to  all  and  settled  with  the  church  for  its  interest,  paying, 
I think,  $7,500.” 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  esteem  and  honor  in  which  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Johnson  was  held  by  his  fellow  men,  regardless  of  slavery  principles, 
the  fact  that  Jim  Lane  came  to  his  defense  when  it  was  necessary  would 
furnish  that  proof. 

Lane,  the  white-hot,  fiery  champion  of  a free  Kansas,  because  of  his  liking 
and  friendship  for  Thomas  Johnson,  one  time  president  of  the  proslavery 
council — Lane,  himself,  stopped  his  feverish  campaigning  long  enough  to  help 
the  bewildered  old  man  whom  the  government  was  trying  to  defraud  of  his 
property.  Lane  knew  that  Thomas  Johnson  had  at  heart  been  loyal. 

In  1858  Thomas  Johnson  purchased  a farm  two  and  one-half  miles  from 
Westport.  To  this,  when  the  Mission  finally  closed,  he  retired  with  his  family. 
The  last  few 'years  his  son,  Col.  Alexander  Soule  Johnson,  had  been  lifting 
much  of  the  burden  of  responsibility  from  his  father’s  shoulders,  and  himself 
living  at  the  Mission.  But  at  the  call  of  the  United  States  for  soldiers  he 
enlisted  and  went  away  with  the  other  young  men  to  fight  for  the  Union. 

For  many  years  the  Old  Mission  property  remained  in  the  Johnson  family. 
But,  gradually,  as  time  passed  and  the  children  married  and  moved  away, 
portions  of  it  were  sold,  until  at  the  present  time  they  own  none  of  it.  Except, 
perhaps  it  might  be  said,  a few  square  yards  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  a quarter 
of  a mile  east  of  the  Mission  buildings.  And  this  they  own  in  common  with 
many  others.  For  it  is  the  little  cemetery  of  the  old  Shawnee  Mission.  And 
here,  beside  his  wife  and  his  little  children  who  had  died,  is  buried  Thomas 
Johnson.  Near  him  lie  many  of  his  old  friends,  converts  and  pupils  of  his 
own.  Among  the  graves  is  that  of  Mrs.  Berryman,  wife  of  the  missionary 
and  grandmother  of  Hon.  J.  C.  Berryman,  of  Ashland,  Kan. 

Thomas  Johnson  was  killed  on  the  night  of  January  2,  1865.  Despite  the 
fact  that  he  had  altogether  renounced  his  early  southern  training  and  ideals 
for  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  despite,  the  fact  that  his  oldest  son  was  at  that 
time  fighting  for  the  Union,  he  was  looked  upon  as  legitimate  prey  by  one  of 
the  many  lawless,  vicious  bands  who  murdered  and  stole  under  the  black 
flag  of  guerilla  warfare. 

It  was  late  on  a bitterly  cold  night,  and  Thomas  Johnson  and  his  family 
had  been  asleep  for  hours,  when  they  were  awakened  by  shouts  and  halloes 
in  the  yard  below.  Thomas  Johnson  went  down  to  the  front  door  and  flung 
it  open  fearlessly.  He  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  and,  when  they  asked, 
directed  them  on  their  way  to  Westport.  To  keep  him  standing  there  and 
talking,  they  asked  for  water  to  drink.  He  called  their  attention  to  the 
cistern  in  the  side  yard  and  told  them  to  help  themselves. 

Too  late  he  perceived  their  drawn  guns  and  started  to  close  the  door. 
They  fired.  Though  fatally  wounded  by  a ball  that  passed  close  to  his  heart, 
he  managed  to  turn  the  lock  of  the  door  as  he  sank  to  the  floor.  His  wife 
caught  him  as  he  fell,  lifted  his  head  into  her  lap.  But  he  never  spoke  again, 
and  within  a few  minutes  he  was  dead. 

The  ruffians  without  tried  twice  to  set  the  house  on  fire  and  kept  up  a 
constant  bombardment  with  their  guns.  Mrs.  Johnson,  running  out— heedless 
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desperate — each  time  extinguished  the  fire.  At  last  she  told  them  what  they 

wanted  to  hear — that  her  husband  was  dead.  And  then  they  mounted  and 
rode  away.  They  were  a remnant  of  Quantrill’s  band. 

Thomas  Johnson’s  grave  is  near  a clump  of  evergreens  in  the  little  burial 
place.  A marble  shaft,  erected  by  his  family  at  the  close  of  the  war,  bears 
the  following  inscription: 

Rev.  Thomas  Johnson, 

The  Devoted  Indian  Missionary, 

Born  July  11,  1802, 

Died  Jan.  2,  1865. 

He  built  his  own  monument,  which  shall  stand  in  peerless  beauty  long 
after  this  marble  has  crumbled  into  dust:  A Monument  of  Good  Works. 

The  Old  Mission  as  it  stands  to-day  is  a most  forlorn  memorial  to  a heroic 
past.  For  years  it  has  been  neglected.  At  one  time  is  was  rented  to  a 
group  of  truck  farmers.  It  has  been  let,  in  separate  sections  to  different 
tenants.  One  of  the  more  ambitious  of  these  latter  ran  a road  house  within 
the  walls  of  the  large  hall. 

So  to-day  the  three  original  brick  buildings  and  one  small  stone  house  still 
stand.  They  are  in  poor  condition.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  one  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road,  which  a few  years  ago  was  considerably  damaged 
by  a cyclone.  This  is  the  building  in  which  executive  offices  for  the  territory 
were  housed,  during  the  time  the  Mission  served  as  a capital.  However,  the 
main  edifice — the  one  in  which  the  legislature  held  its  session — is  in  much 
better  repair. 

But  the  original  foundations  and  walls  and  partitions  of  all  the  structures 
still  stand  as  staunchly  as  the  day  they  were  built.  The  historic  little  group 
could  easily  weather  centuries  with  the  proper  care  and  attention — an  atten- 
tion of  which  they  are  most  surely  wholly  worthy.  With  the  expenditure  of  a 
little  effort  they  could  all  be  restored  to  their  former  dignity  and  beauty. 

The  grounds  that  surround  them  offer  infinite  possibilities  to  the  landscape 
artist.  Groups  of  old  trees,  old,  sunken  stone-flagged  paths  half  lost  in  the 
tangled  grass,  a singing  spring  of  crystal  water,  long  graceful  slopes  and  ter- 
races— an  obscured  beauty,  its  outline  blurred  by  neglect,  waiting  for  the  un- 
derstanding hand  and  eye,  that  it  may  emerge  into  triumphant  blooming  life 
again. 

Several  years  ago  a group  of  citizens  of  Johnson  county,  deploring  the  neg- 
lect and  destruction  of  the  old  buildings,  organized  the  Shawnee  Mission 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  property  for  the  state,  that  it 
might  be  properly  preserved  and  cared  for.  The  property  owners  refused  to 
sell  at  any  price,  and  in  1921,  a general  condemnation  statute  was  enacted, 
which  allowed  the  state  to  condemn  property  possessing  unusual  historical 
interest,  providing  for  proper  appraisal  and  payment  to  the  property  owners. 
For  several  years  after  this  general  law  was  enacted,  efforts  were  made  to  se- 
cure an  appropriation  from  the  state  for  this  purpose.  The  Shawnee  Mission 
Association,  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  other  patriotic  organizations  and  persons,  worked  earn- 
estly to  accomplish  this  end.  Although  apparently  defeated  each  session, 
sentiment  was  slowly  growing  for  the  preservation  of  the  Old  Mission  by  the 
state,  and  it  only  needed  the  vigorous  campaign  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
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Dames  of  Kansas,  begun  immediately  following  the  election  of  1926  and  en- 
thusiastically prosecuted  through  the  entire  session  of  1927,  to  secure  the  in- 
dorsement and  assistance  of  other  patriotic  societies  of  the  state  and  bring 
final  victory  for  the  cause.  And  on  the  last  night  of  the  1927  session  of  the 
Kansas  legislature,  $48,230  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  the  property, 
damages  and  court  costs  in  acquiring  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  move  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  Kansas  is  the  con- 
struction of  a memorial  park  on  this  site.  It  is  the  plan  to  repair  and  restore 
the  buildings  and  to  surround  them  with  a lovely  setting  of  garden  and  wood- 
land. And  then  to  open  them,  under  the  proper  guardianship,  to  the  people 
of  Kansas,  and  of  the  nation  at  large.  To  give  the  historic  Old  Mission,  with 
its  atmosphere  of  the  great  Kansas  epic  in  which  it  played  so  large  a part,  to 
all  men  for  all  time  to  come. 

And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  For  patriotism  is  a fire  that  must  be  con- 
stantly and  carefully  tended  by  the  generations  of  a country,  lest  it  die.  To 
be  a good  patriot  to  a whole  country,  it  is  necessary  that  the  citizen  of  it 
should  love  and  hold  in  deepest  veneration  some  particular  locality  in  that 
country. 

The  child  whose  early  life  is  surrounded  by  the  tangible  evidences  of  the 
history  and  great  deeds  of  his  country  grows  into  the  man  who  is  rooted  in 
that  country.  As  he  grows,  the  visible  memorial  of  his  countrymen  who  have 
lived  and  conquered  life  is  an  answer  to  that  eternal  query  of  youth,  “Why 
should  1 try  to  do — to  achieve?”  As  a man,  the  memories  of  his  own  childhood 
and  youth  are  so  interwoven  with  the  local  background  and  its  magnificent 
history  as  to  be  inseparable. 

Patriotic  societies  and  organizations  do  a great  work  for  good.  They  plan 
elaborate  ceremonies  and  programs,  celebrations  and  pageants  to  keep  the 
love  of  country  alive  and  vigorous.  But  these  events  are  of  necessity  short 
and  soon  dimmed  by  the  swift  rush  of  life  of  to-day. 

So,  something  to  keep  in  mind  the  lessons  they  teach  is  a necessity.  An4 
just  such  a constant  mute  reminder  will  be  the  park  of  the  Old  Shawnee 
Mission. 

Until  within  the  last  few  decades,  the  West  has  been  too  young  for  many 
landmarks.  The  events  of  its  history  have  transpired  too  recently  to  have 
acquired  any  of  the  romantic  mellowing  of  time.  And  so  the  people  of  the 
West,  to  satisfy  the  instinct  for  memory-sacred  spots,  have  turned  to  the  older 
East  and  South,  and  either  envied  or  admired  their  historic  past.  In  return 
for  which  the  two  localities  have  called  the  West  “crude”  and  new.  They  have 
derived  some  amusement  from  the  frank  and  open  longing  of  the  West  to 
associate  herself  with  their  own  pasts,  even  though  they  could  not  deny  to 
her  the  heritage  of  their  memories. 

And  now,  the  people  of  the  West  have  at  last  awakened  to  the  value  of 
their  own  romantic  history;  to  the  crashing  saga,  marking  a few  short  years 
of  the  Great  Plains  with  their  wild,  red-skinned  rovers  and  their  thundering 
buffalo  herds  metamorphised  into  the  huge,  rich,  commerce-swaying  country 
that  it  is  to-day.  The  western  people  see  that  they  have  taken  the  history  of 
the  East  and  South  for  a foundation  and  have  built  over  it  for  themselves  a 
glorious  structure  of  magnificent  history. 

The  pioneer  men  and  women  of  the  West  are  being  honored  to-day.  Land- 
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marks  to  perpetuate  the  memor}^  of  their  joys  and  their  sacrifices  are  being 
erected. 

The  word  “landmark,”  by  its  too  common  usages,  has  come  to  lose  much 
of  the  significance  it  once  carried.  It  has  grown  almost  meaningless  by  con- 
stant repetition.  Yet  it  carries  with  it  the  association  of  something  infinitely 
worthy  of  commemoration ; of  some  spot  set  apart  because  of  events  that  have 
transpired  there,  and  because  of  brave  lives  that  have  touched  it;  because  of 
its  atmosphere  and  its  memories. 

And  in  this  truest  sense  of  the  word,  the  Shawnee  Mission  Memorial  Park 
is  a great  landmark.  May  the  people  of  Kansas  ever  keep  it  so. 


THE  OREGON  TRAIL  THROUGH  POTTAWATOMIE 

COUNTY. 

By  William  E.  Smith.* 

THE  earliest  ways  of  travel  in  this  western  country  were  called  trails.  These 
trails  did  not  follow  a straight  course,  but  followed  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance and  usually  kept  to  the  ridges,  going  around  ravines  where  possible, 
and  only  crossing  streams  when  inevitable.  These  trails  had  a starting  place 
and  naturally  had  an  objective. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  French  trappers  from  St.  Louis  were  the  first 
to  mark  the  Oregon  Trail.  By  some  this  is  doubted.  Doctor  Say,  zoologist  of 
Major  Long’s  expedition,  endeavored  to  find  a short  cut  from  Fort  Osage,  in 
Jackson  county,  Missouri,  to  the  Platte  river  in  1819.  It  is  not  thought  any 


* William  E.  Smith,  formerly  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  now  practicing  law  at  Wamego, 
Kan.,  is  one  of  three  brothers,  all  of  whom  have  had  careers  of  more  than  ordinary  success 
in  Kansas.  His  brother,  Fred  R.  Smith,  is  judge  of  the  district  court  at  Manhattan,  and 
the  other  brother,  Frank  H.  P.  Smith,  is  well  known  in  the  oil  industry  at  Wichita. 

His  father,  Harvey  M.  Smith,  was  born  in  Ohio,  son  of  a Baptist  minister.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  a corporal  in  Company  I,  180th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  was  in  Sher- 
man’s march  to  the  sea  and  a number  of  skirmishes  and  battles.  While  never  wounded,  the 
hardships  of  the  service  undoubtedly  contributed  toward  his  early  death.  In  1882  he  left 
Waynesville,  Warren  county,  Ohio,  and  came  to  Kansas,  buying  a farm  near  Oxford  in 
Sumner  county.  Two  years  later  he  died,  being  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  Harvey  M. 
Smith  married  Miss  Irene  H.  Phillips,  a native  of  Ohio,  and  daughter  of  John  and  Jane 
(Harlan)  Phillips,  both  Quakers.  She  died  in  1913  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  She  was  a 
teacher  for  over  twenty  years. 

William  E.  Smith  was  born  at  Waynesville,  Ohio,  and  was  ten  years  of  age  when  brought 
to  Kansas.  He  attended  the  Oxford  high  school,  and  also  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Manhattan,  graduating  in  1893  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  For  five  and  a half 
years  his  work  was  education,  and  during  the  last  two  years  he  was  principal  of  the  Man- 
hattan high  school.  While  there  he  also  served  as  a member  of  the  board  of  education.  Mr. 
Smith  read  law  with  Hon.  Frank  L.  Irish,  of  Manhattan,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1900, 
and  for  fifteen  years  practiced  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  for  four  years  he  was  secretary 
of  the  bar  association  of  that  city.  After  the  death  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Irish,  he  practiced 
with  I.  N.  Watson  and  Frank  Hagerman,  and  for  four  years  was  local  attorney  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  For  four  years  he  was  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  Jackson  county, 
Missouri,  at  Independence,  and  became  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  in  the  Republican  party 
of  that  county,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  county  central  committee  of  Kansas  City  and  of 
Jackson  county,  Missouri,  in  the  campaign  of  1916.  Mr.  Smith,  in  1917,  having  disposed  of 
his  interests  at  Kansas  City,  located  at  Wamego,  Kan.,  where  he  enjoys  an  extensive  practice, 
specializing  in  corporation  and  railway  law.  He  has  served  ten  years  as  city  attorney,  and 
in  1924  was  candidate  for  the  office  of  district  judge  of  the  thirty-sixth  judicial  district  of 
Kansas.  During  the  World  War  he  was  a member  of  the  legal  advisory  board  and  chairman 
of  the  home  service  section  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  vice  president  of  the  Wamego  Commercial  Club,  is  a Royal  Arch 
Mason,  past  noble  grand  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  attended  grand 
lodge  sessions  of  both  orders,  and  is  now  master  of  Wamego  lodge,  No.  75,  and  worthy 
patron  of  O.  E.  S.,  Wamego,  Kan.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Wamego  Country  Club 
for  five  years  and  is  a member  of  the  Manhattan  Country  Club.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  He  married  at  Gallatin,  Davies  county,  Missouri  in  May 
1904,  Miss  Carolyn  Wynne,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  M.  Wynne,  who  went  to  Missouri 
from  Virgima.  Her  father  was  a soldier  in  the  Mexican  War  and  a Confederate  soldier  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  died  in  1893.  His  wife  passed  away  in  1905. 
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trapper  made  the  trip  over  this  trail  before  1825  or  1826.  Doctor  Say  fol- 
lowed up  the  Kaw  river  to  the  Big  Blue,  then  up  this  stream  for  several  miles, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  Pawnee  Indians.  They  stole  all  his  horses  and  he 
was  compelled  to  return. 

General  Ashley,  who  was  associated  with  Major  Long  in  the  fur  business, 
claimed  to  have  taken  a two-wheel  cannon  over  this  trail  to  the  mountains 
and  to  have  made  the  first  wheel  tracks  on  what  afterwards  became  that  great 
transcontinental  trail,  the  Oregon  Trail,  in  1826. 

Jedediah  Strong  Smith,  William  Sublette  and  David  E.  Jackson,  Ashley’s 


W.  E.  SMITH,  of  Wamego. 


great  lieutenants  and  mountain  pathfinders,  bought  Ashley’s  fur  business  in 
July,  1826.  It  is  positively  known,  from  their  report  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
that  William  Sublette,  of  this  firm,  with  eighty-one  men  mounted  on  mules, 
ten  loaded  wagons  each  drawn  by  five  mule  teams,  two  Dearborn  buggies,  a 
milk  cow  and  twelve  head  of  steers,  left  St.  Louis  on  July  10,  1830,  for  Wind 
river,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  over  this  natural  road,  soon  after  to  be  known 
as  the  Oregon  Trail. 

The  wagons  and  buggies  brought  out  by  Sublette  were  the  first  to  reach 
the  mountains  by  this  route.  Up  to  this  time  goods  had  been  carried  on  pack 
mules  and  horses.  This  first  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  the  trail,  and  worthy  of  a re- 
port to  the  secretary  of  war. 

Captain  Bonneville’s  expedition  to  the  Columbia  river  passed  over  this 
trail  in  1832.  It  is  immortalized  in  Washington  Irving’s  “Adventures  of  Cap- 
tain Bonneville.” 
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Elijah  White,  with  his  party  of  one  hundred  twenty  persons,  passed  through 
Pottawatomie  county  in  1842.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  band  of 
homeseeking  Oregon  immigrants.  Following  close  behind  them  came  John 
C.  Fremont  with  his  company  of  twenty-eight  men,  including  his  scout,  Kit 
Carson.  In  1843  great  caravans  of  immigrants  traveled  over  this  route  to 
Oregon.  Elijah  Whitman  piloted  a company  consisting  of  two  hundred 
wagons.  That  and  many  other  companies  passed  through  Pottawatomie 
county  in  the  month  of  May.  In  1844  over  seven  thousand  persons  passed 
through  Pottawatomie  county  bound  for  Oregon.  In  1846  the  number  of 
immigrants  passing  through  Pottawatomie  county  bound  for  Utah,  Oregon  and 
California,  has  become  historic.  The  Mormon  pilgrimage  to  Salt  Lake  valley, 
the  people  in  wagons,  on  horseback,  and  afoot,  pushing  and  pulling  handcarts 
containing  all  their  earthly  possessions,  used  this  trail. 

The  Donner  party,  the  first  immigrants  from  Illinois  to  California;  was 
caught  in  the  snow  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  near  the  present  town 
of  Truckee.  There  they  were  hemmed  in  for  the  winter  of  1846- ’47,  forty-two 
out  of  ninety  dying  from  starvation  and  cold.  The  remainder  barely  kept 
alive  by  subsisting  on  human  flesh.  About  the  time  this  party  reached  Pot- 
tawatomie county  they  were  taken  in  by  Colonel  Russell  and  his  party.  They 
combined  for  mutual  protection.  In  the  latter  party  was  Edward  Bryant, 
the  grandson  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  John  Q.  Thornton.  Both  were  educated 
men  and  afterwards  became  leaders  in  the  political  and  literary  life  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  former  wrote  a history  of  California  and  the  latter  wrote  a his- 
tory of  Oregon. 

This  combined  company  camped  in  Pottawatomie  county  May  23,  1846, 
probably  upon  the  Vermillion  river  where  the  trail  crossed  the  Vieux  ford. 
While  in  camp  a dispute  arose  between  two  men,  partners,  one  of  whom  owned 
the  oxen  and  the  other  the  wagon  in  which  was  carried  their  goods.  The 
owner  of  the  oxen  threatened  to  take  them  from  the  wagon;  the  other  con- 
tended he  had  no  right  to  do  so.  A few  days  later  the  quarrel  came  to  a 
crisis,  when  the  owner  of  the  oxen  took  them  from  the  wagon,  leaving  the 
other  man  with  his  wagon  minus  oxen  to  make  his  way  to  California  as  best 
he  could. 

The  Oregon  Trail  was  the  first  route  across  the  plains  to  the  Pacific  slope. 
While  the  eastern  terminus  was  St.  Louis,  the  real  starting  point  was  at  first 
Independence,  Jackson  county,  Missouri.  Later  it  was  Westport.  Still  later 
Leavenworth,  Atchison  and  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  became  outfitting  places. 

This  trail  was  2,000  miles  long.  The  Indian  tribes  were  greatly  alarmed  by 
the  ceaseless  movement  of  the  white  men  into  their  country,  and  for  many 
years  they  attacked  straggling  bands  of  immigrants.  A greater  scourge  than 
Indians  fell  upon  the  Oregon  Trail.  This  was  the  cholera.  It  ascended  the 
Missouri  river,  and  was  carried  out  by  early  travelers  in  the  years  of  1849-’50. 
Increasing  the  exposures  and  hardships  of  the  journey,  it  is  estimated  that 
over  4,000  died  of  this  disease  and  lie  to-day  in  unmarked  graves  along  the 
first  four  hundred  miles  of  this  old  highway. 

The  discovery  of  gold  at  Pike’s  Peak  in  1850  caused  another  great  rush  of 
humanity.  Even  greater  than  the  California  rush  of  1849-’50.  This  movement 
kept  a steady  volume  until  the  late  sixties.  Then  followed  a gradual  falling 
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off  of  travel.  This,  coupled  with  the  invasion  and  use  of  railways,  caused  the 
abandonment  of  the  trail  in  the  early  seventies. 

INDEPENDENCE,  MISSOURI. 

The  old  Weston  blacksmith  shop,  which  is  still  standing  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Liberty  and  Kansas  streets,  at  Independence,  Mo.,  was  built  in  1827, 
the  year  that  Jackson  county  was  organized.  It  was  erected  by  Samuel  Wes- 
ton, whose  real  name  was  Samuel  McCutchen.  He  came  from  Ireland  to  aid 
the  United  States  against  Great  Britain  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  changed  his 
name  upon  landing  in  America  and  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  his  death  he  bequeathed  this  shop  and  lot  to  Robert  Weston,  his  son. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  movement  ever  witnessed  in  front  of  this  old  shop 
was  the  California  rush  of  1849.  The  old  building,  which  was  constructed  at 
the  early  date  of  1827,  still  stands.  Across  from  it,  defaced  by  storms  of  many 


THE  WESTON  BLACKSMITH  SHOP,  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  MO. 
Outfitting  place  for  Oregon,  California  and  Santa  Fe  trails;  built  in  1827; 
still  standing. 


years,  is  still  discernible  the  old  sign,  “Weston’s  Wagon  Shop.”  It  is  to-day 
used  as  a shop  for  welding  and  repairing,  and  until  recently  was  used  as  a 
blacksmith  shop. 

It  was  in  this  shop  that  wagons  were  made  and  repaired  and  oxen  shod, 
oxen  that  drew  these  prairie  schooners  across  the  western  plains  and  over  the 
perilous  trails  of  the  mountains. 

Robert  Weston,  son  of  the  builder  of  this  shop,  lived  for  seventy-five  years 
in  Independence,  from  1824  to  the  end  of  the  century.  This  shop  was  the 
starting  point  for  trappers,  traders  and  troops  that  fared  their  way  across  the 
plains  over  the  three  trails  that  led  to  the  Far  West,  the  Southwest  and  the 
Northwest — to  wit:  The  California,  the  Oregon,  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trails. 

It  was  here  that  steamboat  travel  ended  and  overland  travel  began.  Armies 
and  detachments  of  troops,  on  their  marches  into  the  wilderness,  received 
their  final  preparations  at  Weston’s  shop.  It  is  said  that  Robert  Weston  never 
joined  an  excursion  into  New  Mexico  or  California  or  Oregon,  but  was  content 
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at  home,  with  his  anvil.  He  died  in  1899.  For  the  history  of  this  old  shop 
I am  indebted  to  W.  L.  Webb,  of  Independence,  Mo. 

THE  FREMONT  EXPEDITION. 

John  C.  Fremont1,  in  his  report  of  his  exploring  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  year  1842,  states  that  his  expedition  left  a point  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas  river  on  June  10,  1842,  which  happened  to  be  Friday. 
With  this  expedition  was  the  famous  scout,  Kit  Carson.  They  followed  west 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Kansas  river  and  reached  the  ford  on  the  Kansas 
river  late  in  the  afternoon  of  June  14.  Here  the  river  was  230  yards  wide. 
Fremont  wrote,  “By  our  route,  the  ford  was  100  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  river.”  He  followed  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  from  Choteau’s  landing,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  to  about  where  the  town  of  Gardner  now 
stands.  Thence  he  passed  along  the  Oregon  Trail  to  the  ford.  This  ford  re- 
ferred to  by  Fremont  was  near  Topeka.  Somewhere  I have  read  that  the 
trail  crossed  the  Kansas  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rock  Island  bridge  in 
Topeka.  However,  I am  unable  to  give  the  reference  now.  Dawson  also 
gives  the  distance  from  Westport  to  the  Kansas  river  crossing  as  being  sev- 
enty miles. 

A great  deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  the  crossing.  A rubber 
boat  was  used,  which  capsized.  This  boat  was  twenty  feet  in  length  and  five 
feet  broad.  On  it  were  placed  the  body  and  wheels  of  a cart  with  its  load. 
Also  three  men  with  paddles.  Two  of  the  men  came  near  drowning. 

The  expedition  remained  in  camp  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kansas  river 
until  the  18th  of  June.  Then  it  traveled  west,  following  the  foot  of  the  hills 
which  bordered  the  Kansas  valley — usually  about  three  miles  wide.  After  en- 
tering what  is  now  Pottawatomie  county  he  wrote : 

“I  rode  for  some  miles  to  the  left,  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a cluster 
of  huts  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion.  It  was  a large  but  deserted  Kansas 
village,  scattered  in  an  open  wood  along  the  margin  of  the  stream  on  a spot 
chosen  with  the  customary  Indian  fondness  for  beauty  of  scenery.  The  Paw- 
nees had  attacked  it  in  the  early  spring.  Some  of  the  houses  were  burned  and 
others  blackened  with  smoke ; the  weeds  were  already  getting  possession  of  the 
cleared  places.  Riding  up  the  Vermillion  river  I reached  the  ford  in  time  to 
meet  the  carts,  and  crossing,  encamped  on  the  western  side.” 

This  refers  to  the  Louis  Vieux  ford. 

“We  breakfasted  the  next  morning  at  half  past  five,  and  left  our  encamp- 
ment early.  Quitting  the  river  bottom  I rode  along  the  uplands  over  the 
rolling  country,  generally  in  view  of  the  Kansas,  from  eight  to  twelve  miles 
distant.  Many  large  boulders  of  a very  compact  sandstone,  of  various  shades 
of  red,  some  of  them  four  or  five  tons  in  weight,  were  scattered  along  the  hills. 
We  traveled  nineteen  miles  and  pitched  our  tents  at  evening  on  the  head- 
waters of  a small  creek,  now  nearly  dry,  but  having  in  its  bed  many  fine 
springs.  The  morning  of  the  20th  was  fine  with  a southerly  breeze  and  a 
bright  sky.  The  country  to-day  was  rather  more  broken,  rising  still,  and 


1.  “This  exploration  of  1842  by  Fremont  seemed  to  fix  very  definitely  in  literature  the 
course  of  the  Oregon  Trail  through  Kansas.  There  was  a sort  of  notoriety  or  reputation  at- 
taching to  the  exploration  of  Fremont  which  it  is  hard  to  understand  at  this  day.  The  South 
Pass  had  been  discovered  nearly  twenty  years  when  Fremont  set  out  on  his  first  expedition. 
Women  had  ridden  horseback  through  it  nearly  ten  years  before,  and  just  ten  years  previous 
to  his  passage  through  it  Captain  Bonneville  had  driven  his  park  of  wagons  through  it  and 
far  beyond  it.  Yet  Fremont  was  later  credited  in  the  popular  mind  with  having  discovered 
the  South  Pass.  This  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  his  reports  and  maps  were  promptly 
published  by  the  government,  and  they  carried  the  first  definite  information  of  the  Oregon 
trail  to  the  people  at  large.” — Connelley’s  “History  of  Kansas,”  vol.  I. 
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covered  everywhere  with  fragments  of  siliceous  limestone,  particularly  on  the 
summits,  where  they  were  small  and  as  thickly  strewed  as  pebbles  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea.  We  crossed  at  10  a.  m.  the  Big  Vermillion.  Making  our 
usual  halt  at  noon,  after  a half  day’s  march  of  twenty-four  miles  we  reached 
the  Big  Blue.” 

This  is  the  substance  of  John  C.  Fremont’s  report  of  his  expedition  crossing 
Pottawatomie  county. 

The  Indian  village  referred  to  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Vermillion 
river  and  one  mile  north  of  U.  S.  highway  No.  40.  This  farm  was  allotted 
to  Nah-nim-nuk-skuk  and  purchased  from  him  by  Ben  Huey,  and  is  now  owned 
by  Henry  Shortt,  of  Topeka.  It  is  described  as  the  south  one-half  of  the 
northwest  one-fourth  of  section  32,  township  9,  range  11  east  of  the  sixth 
principal  meridian,  in  Pottawatomie  county,  Kansas.  (Report  of  the  exploring 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1842,  by  Capt.  John  C.  Fremont.) 

Many  people  have  said  that  John  C.  Fremont  did  not  cross  the  Kansas 
river  until  he  was  near  the  town  of  Wamego,  Kan.  That  there  he  built  a 
cairn  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kansas  river  in  Wabaunsee  county,  on  Fremont’s 
Peak,  as  a marker  and  guide.  Also  that  he  buried  one  of  his  men  by  this  cairn. 

His  report  as  given  above  seems  to  indicate  that  he  crossed  the  Kansas 
river  near  the  north  side  of  Topeka  and  that  he  did  not  cross  to  the  south 
side  of  the  river  again.  Neither  does  he  mention  in  his  report  the  loss  of  any 
men  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river  until  he  crossed  what  is  now  Pot- 
tawatomie county. 

I do  not  know  how  he  measured  distances.  But  he  speaks  of  its  being  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  crossing.  Dawson  says  it  was  seventy  miles  to  the 
crossing. 

Again  Fremont  states  that  after  leaving  camp  at  the  Louis  Vieux  ford  on 
the  Vermillion  river,  “we  traveled  19  miles  and  pitched  our  tents  at  evening 
on  the  headwaters  of  a small  creek,  now  nearly  dry,  having  in  its  bed  many 
fine  springs.”  Again  it  appears  that  he  may  be  in  error  as  to  distance  traveled 
(nineteen  miles),  because  the  next  morning  he  crossed  the  Big  Vermillion  in 
Marshall  county  at  10  o’clock.  I do  not  know  what  creek  he  referred  to,  with 
so  many  fine  springs  in  it,  unless  it  is  Spring  creek,  in  Spring  Creek  township. 
This,  in  all  probability,  would  be  a day’s  drive  from  the  Louis  Vieux  ford,  or 
twenty-five  miles.  From  there  he  could  easily  reach  the  Big  Vermillion  in 
Marshall  county  by  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

The  length  of  the  trail  across  Pottawatomie  county  is  approximately  forty- 
five  miles.  From  the  point  where  the  trail  enters  St.  Marys  township  to  the 
Louis  Vieux  ford  would  be  approximately  fifteen  miles.  So  that  Fremont 
would  still  have  had  twenty-five  miles  to  travel  in  Pottawatomie  county, 
instead  of  nineteen.  If  he  traveled  but  nineteen  miles  he  probably  camped  at 
the  Scott  spring  at  the  bridge  over  Rock  creek  at  Westmoreland.  This  was  a 
famous  camping  place  on  the  old  trail. 

The  trail  in  Pottawatomie  county  passes  through  the  following  sections, 
townships  and  ranges:  Sections  14,  10,  9,  4,  5,  6,  31  and  the  east  half  of  36, 

in  St.  Marys  township;  range  12  east.  The  west  half  of  section  36,  35,  26,  27, 

28,  21,  20  and  19  in  Belvue  township,  range  11  east.  Sections  24,  28,  14,  15, 

10,  9,  4 and  5 in  Louisville  township,  range  10  east.  Sections  32,  30,  25,  24, 
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14  and  11  in  Union  township,  range  10  east.  Sections  10,  3,  4,  Pottawatomie 
township,  range  9 east.  Sections  33,  28,  21,  16,  17,  8,  5 Rock  Creek  township, 
range  9 east.  Sections  32,  29,  20,  17,  8,  5 Clear  Creek  township,  where  the 
trail  left  Pottawatomie  county  and  entered  Marshall  county. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WESTERN  PIONEERS. 

Below  are  mentioned  some  of  the  folk  songs  of  the  western  pioneers,  as  well 
as  those  songs  and  parodies  sung  around  the  camp  fires  of  the  forty-niners. 

“A  generation  ago  our  popular  literature  was  filled  with  tales  of  scouts, 
plainsmen  and  pioneers  from  the  time  of  Daniel  Boone  down  to  that  of  Kit 
Carson  and  Buffalo  Bill.  We  read  of  immigration  trains,  of  frontier  camps, 
of  lone  prospectors.  There  were  plenty  of  bowie  knives  and  revolvers,  many 
buffalo  hunts,  much  Indian  fighting  and  the  lifting  of  scalps.  But  I do  not  s 
remember  that  any  great  stress  was  laid  on  singing,”  wrote  R.  W.  Gordon  in 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

It  would  seem  that  the  pioneers  and  the  forty-niners  had  very  little  time 
for  song,  yet  this  is  not  absolutely  true.  Those  who  have  read  “The  Covered 
Wagon”  or  seen  the  moving  picture  of  it  will  remember  the  song  “Oh, 
Susannah!”  The  forty-niners  had  another  song  which  was  similar  to  “Oh. 
Susannah.”  A company  from  Salem,  Mass.,  who  traveled  the  trail  in  1849 
had  the  following  parody  of  this  song: 

I came  from  Salem  City, 

With  my  washbowl  on  my  knee, 

I’m  going  to  California 

The  gold  dust  for  to  see. 

It  seemed  all  night  the  day  I left, 

The  weather  it  was  dry. 

The  sun  so  hot  I froze  to  death ; 

Oh,  brothers,  don’t  you  cry. 

Chorus: 

Oh ! California, 

That’s  the  land  for  me. 

I’m  going  to  Sacramento, 

With  my  washbowl  on  my  knee. 

I soon  shall  be  in  Francisco, 

And  then  I’ll  look  around, 

And  when  I see  the  gold  lumps  there 
I’ll  pick  them  off  the  ground. 

I’ll  scrape  the  mountains  clean 
I’ll  drain  the  rivers  dry. 

A pocket  full  of  rocks  bring  home, 

So,  brothers,  don’t  you  cry. 

Another  favored  song  of  the  forty-niners  was  “Joe  Bowers,”  of  which  I 
•quote  the  last  stanza. 

It  said  my  Sal  was  fickle, 

That  her  love  for  me  had  fled ; 

That  she’d  married  with  a butcher 
Whose  hair  was  awful  red! 

It  told  me  more  than  that — 

Oh ! it’s  enough  to  make  one  swear ! 

It  said  Sally  had  a baby, 

And  the  baby  had  red  hair. 
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But  if  you  want  to  arouse  the  emotions  of  a group  of  real  old  timers,  let 
them  hear  the  refrain,  “The  days  of  old,  the  days  of  gold,  the  days  of  ’49.” 

For  want  of  space  I quote  only  the  last  stanza. 

There  was  New  York  Jake,  a butcher  boy, 

So  fond  of  getting  tight, 

And  whenever  he  got  on  a spree 
He  was  spoiling  for  a fight. 

One  night  he  ran  against  a knife 
In  the  hands  of  old  Bob  Kline, 

And  over  Jake  we  held  a wake 
In  the  days  of  forty-nine. 

There  were  many  other  songs  sung  by  the  pioneers  and  the  forty-niners. 

TRAGEDIES  OF  THE  TRAIL. 

But  at  the  time  of  the  first  great  tragedy  of  the  trail  in  Pottawatomie 
county  there  was  no  singing  or  merriment  there.  It  was  in  the  huge  caravan 
which  was  camped  around  the  Louie  Vieux  ford  in  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  24,  in  Louisville  township,  on  the  Vermillion.  And  it  was  in  May  of 
the  year  1849.  This  spot  was  the  first  great  camping  ground  on  the  Oregon 
Trail  in  Pottawatomie  county.  It  was  close  to  plenty  of  good  water,  good 
grazing,  and  good  timber. 

In  May,  1849,  the  dread  scourge  of  Asiatic  cholera  2 came  up  the  Missouri 
river  with  the  immigrants  and  followed  West  over  the  trail,  taking  its  toll 
from  among  the  travelers.  Of  all  the  many  tragedies  that  occurred  throughout 
the  course  of  the  old  Oregon  Trail  in  its  infancy,  the  one  that  happened  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Red  Vermillion,  in  what  is  now  Pottawatomie  county, 
Kansas,  seems  the  most  cruel  and  disheartening. 

These  were  brave  men  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  reap  the  harvest  of  gold 
awaiting  them  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  had  schooled  themselves  in  the 
best  methods  of  fighting  off  the  lurking  bands  of  Indians  that  might  beset 
them  throughout  the  course  of  the  long  trail  ahead  of  them.  They  had  pre- 
pared themselves  to  battle  with  the  elements,  the  drought  and  scarcity  of 
water  in  the  Great  Plains  region  they  were  soon  to  traverse.  And  in  the  event 
that  their  journey’s  end  should  not  be  reached  before  the  snows  of  winter  filled 
the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  they  were  prepared  to  face  cold  and  hardship. 

But  they  were  not  prepared  for  the  messenger  of  death  that  overtook  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Vermillion  in  the  form  of  Asiatic  cholera.  With 
hopes  high,  head  erect,  and  the  eye  steadily  gazing  toward  the  setting  sun, 
the  little  caravan  had  slowly  trudged  its  way  to  the  point  on  the  Oregon  Trail 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Vermillion.  It  was  some  three-quarters  of  a mile 
east  of  where  the  trail  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort  Riley  left  the  Oregon 
Trail,  bearing  to  the  southwest.  The  Oregon  Trail  bore  to  the  north  and  west. 

Here  some  fifty  of  the  brave  pioneers  succumbed  to  the  cholera.  They 
were  all  buried  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Red  Vermillion  in  the  shadow  of 


2.  “In  1855  Alexander  Majors  and  William  H.  Russell,  both  of  western  Missouri,  formed 
a partnership  for  freighting  across  the  plains  under  the  name  of  Majors  & Russell.  This  firm 
carried  all  the  freight  to  the  posts  west  of  Fort  Leavenworth  that  year.  Cholera  prevailed  on 
the  plains,  especially  between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Riley.  Major  A.  E.  Ogden,  quar- 
termaster at  Fort  Leavenworth,  died  at  Fort  Riley  of  the  disease.  Many  emigrants  died  of 
this  scourge,  which  followed  all  the  trails  over  the  plains.  The  cholera  affected  the  freight- 
ing business,  but  Majors  & Russell  made  profits  amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  1855  and  1856.  This  will  serve  as  an  index  to  the  volume  of  the  freighting  done  over  the 
Oregon  Trail  in  those  years.  For  there  were  many  other  freighting  firms  in  the  business  over 
the  trail,  transporting  goods  to  Utah.” — Connelley’s  “History  of  Kansas,”  vol.  I. 
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the  hill  a short  distance  to  the  east.  It  was  where  Louis  Vieux,  one  of  the 
chiefs  and  counselors  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  now  lies  buried.  There, 
even  in  that  early  day,  he  lived  and  sheltered  and  provisioned  those  who 
were  adventuring  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilization.  From  the  hillside  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  large  slabs  of  cotton  lime  rock  were  carried  by  the  sur- 
vivors. A stone  was  erected  at  the  head  of  each  grave,  and  the  name  and 
date  of  burial  carved  on  each  stone. 

Out  of  all  the  gravestones  so  erected  only  three  remain  at  this  date,  and 
only  one  of  the  three  standing  erect,  still  bears  the  chiseled  lettering.  It 
reads,  “T.  S.  Prather,  May  27,  1849.”  This  gravestone  stands  by  a wire  fence 
bordering  a winding  highway  that  leads  to  the  north  into  the  hills  of  Potta- 
watomie county.  And  close  thereby,  and  almost  level  with  the  top  of  the 
ground,  is  part  of  another  gravestone  which  has  been  broken  off  and  carried 
away. 

In  the  middle  of  this  highway  constructed  through  the  very  center  of  this 
city  of  the  dead  stood  another  gravestone  at  the  foot  of  a large  elm.  It  was 
removed  when  the  road  was  built  and  the  old  elm  which  sheltered  the  grave 
for  many,  many  years  was  grubbed  out.  The  stump  of  this  tree  now  lies  in 
a small  draw  or  depression  leading  into  the  Vermillion,  a little  north  of  where 
it  once  stood.  So  men,  in  order  to  save  a few  feet  of  ground,  desecrated  this 
hallowed  spot — the  graveyard  of  these  early  pioneers — and  removed  virtually 
all  of  the  evidence  of  their  burial  place.  They  left  not  even  a monument  or 
a marker  to  designate  the  burial  ground,  except  as  this  one  tombstone  still 
standing  bears  mute  evidence  of  the  tragedy  that  occurred  there  almost  a 
century  ago. 

Passing  from  the  first  great  camping  ground  of  the  immigrants  along  the 
Oregon  Trail,  in  section  24,  Louisville  township,  Pottawatomie  county,  Kan- 
sas, the  trail  took  a general  direction  to  the  northwest.  It  left  section  5, 
Louisville  township,  and  entered  section  32,  Union  township;  passed  across 
section  32  near  its  center.  Then  it  ran  northwest  through  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  the  northwest  quarter;  thence  northwest,  across  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter,  and  passed  out  of  section  32 
near  the  northwest  corner  thereof. 

This  trail  is  very  plainly  marked  on  the  Lawrence  McProud  place,  in  cec- 
tion  32.  The  father  of  Mr.  McProud  came  from  Delaware  county,  Indiana,  in 
1866,  and  settled  near  Louisville.  Mrs.  McProud  was  a school  teacher  for 
many  years  in  this  county. 

The  trail  crosses  a meadow  on  Mr.  McProud’s  farm  and  is  from  100  to  150 
yards  wide,  represented  in  places  by  deep  gulleys.  Some  of  these  gulleys  are 
grown  up  with  underbrush.  The  trail  crosses  a branch  of  Brush  creek  called 
Box  Elder  creek,  near  the  center  of  the  northwest  quarter. 

With  one  exception  the  Oregon  trail  is  more  plainly  marked  on  the  McProud 
farm  than  any  place  I have  found  in  Pottawatomie  county.  This  exception 
is  north  of  Westmoreland,  in  Rock  Creek  township,  near  the  Baldwin  creek 
crossing.  After  crossing  Box  Elder  the  trail  is  well  marked  in  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  32.  The  pictures  taken  in  January, 
1928,  by  the  author  show  the  markings  of  the  old  trail  plainly. 

Just  above  the  crossing  on  the  east  bank  of  Box  Elder  creek  was  found  a 


No.  1.  The  famous  Scott  spring  on  the  Oregon  Trail  at  second  great  camping 
place  in  Pottawatomie  county.  Robert  Scott  in  left  foreground.  (Jan.,  1928.) 

No.  2.  Grave  of  T.  S.  Prather,  died  May  27,  1849.  He  and  45  or  50  others  all 
died  of  cholera  in  May,  1849,  buried  in  N.  W.  %,  sec.  24,  at  Vieux  ford. 

No.  3.  From  just  above  Scott  spring.  View  of  second  camping  spot.  Right  center, 

bridge  across  Rock  creek  on  state  highway  No.  11  at  old  ford.  Looking  northwest,  the 

town  of  Westmoreland.  (Photo  taken  January,  1928.) 

No.  4.  Oregon  Trail,  section  32,  McProud  place,  looking  northwest.  Box  Elder 
creek  in  distance.  At  right  of  where  trail  crosses  creek,  grave  of  Henry  Rouschi  of  111. 

This  portion  of  trail  grown  up  with  buck  brush.  (Photo  taken  January,  1928.) 

No.  5.  Where  Oregon  Trail  crossed  Rock  creek  just  west  of  bridge  on  state  high- 
way No.  11,  near  Westmoreland. 

No.  6.  Oregon  Trail,  section  32,  McProud  place.  Just  after  crossing  Box  Elder 
creek.  Trail  running  northwest.  (Photo  taken  January,  1928.) 

No.  7.  Oregon  Trail  in  section  32,  McProud  place,  looking  northwest.  This  picture 
shows  trail  just  east  of  where  men  are  standing  in  No.  4,  150  yards  wide  here.  (1928.) 
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lone  grave.  There  was  a headstone  for  this  grave,  and  upon  it  was  crudely 
carved  the  following:  “Henry  Roushi,  111.,  May  8,  1849.” 

Mr.  McProud  has  known  of  this  grave  for  thirty-two  years,  and  likewise  the 
trail  across  his  farm.  He  found  the  grave  thirty-two  years  ago  in  a plum 
thicket.  The  plum  thicket  has  been  cleared  away  and  the  ground  farmed  for 
many  years.  The  stone  was  removed  from  the  grave  many  years  ago  and 
now  lies  upon  the  bank  of  the  creek  by  a tree.  It  has  been  broken,  only  the 
“y”  of  the  first  name  being  left.  The  date,  also,  is  not  as  plain  as  formerly, 


“HENRY  ROUSHI  OF  ILL.  died  May  8th,  1849.” 

Buried  near  center  of  N.  W.  % of  sec.  32,  Union  township,  Pottawatomie  county, 
Kansas.  Farm  of  Lawrence  McProud. 


but  Mr.  McProud  assured  me  that  the  name  and  date  upon  the  stone  was  as 
I have  given  it. 

I call  attention  to  the  date,  May  8,  1849;  also  to  the  date  of  death  of 
Prather,  which  was  May  27,  1849.  This  is  evidence  that  the  Asiatic  cholera 
was  demanding  toll  from  many  travelers  of  the  trail  in  May,  1849. 

Thus  we  pass  from  another  tragedy  of  the  trail,  but  before  passing  it  would 
seem  proper  that  some  tribute  be  paid  to  Henry  Rouschi,  who  may  have  left 
a wife  or  sweetheart  in  the  state  of  Illinois  when  he  started  out  upon  the 
long  trail  of  gold. 

The  following  lines  are  dedicated  to  his  memory  by  Whitelaw  Saunders, 
of  Wamego,  who  is  a member  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America.  There  are 
but  four  members  of  this  society  in  the  state  of  Kansas. 
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FROM  THE  OREGON  TRAIL. 

Where  now  the  dust  of  this  adventurer 
Whom  black  disease,  in  swift,  unequal  fight, 

Gave,  as  a spoil,  to  death?  It  does  not  know 
The  licking,  black  flames  of  an  endless  night ! 
Moon  after  moon  he  slept  upon  this  hill, 

His  burial  blanket  fingered  by  the  wheat, 

And  all  the  prairie’s  gold  scattered  about 
To  mock  the  lust  of  gold  that  brought  defeat. 

The  hungry  years  with  paws  of  shining  plows 
Have  scratched  with  eagerness  his  bit  of  ground. 
And  in  the  market  place  the  curious  see 
The  fragment  of  his  stone  that  chance  has  found. 
Nor  may  Time  place  a period  to  the  tale 
As  long  as  singing  winds  are  on  the  trail. 


ROBERT  SCOTT, 
Wamego,  Kansas. 


The  second  great  camping  ground  on  the  Oregon  Trail  in  Pottawatomie 
county  was  in  the'  northwest  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  3,  also 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  4.  It  was  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  4,  on  Rock  Creek,  where  the  present  bridge 
crosses  the  creek  on  the  state  highway  No.  11,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
southeast  of  Westmoreland,  near  what  is  known  as  the  Scott  spring. 

This  camping  ground  was  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  first  camp  at  the 
Louis  Vieux  ford  on  the  Vermillion.  There  is  also  another  large  spring  west 
of  the  present  courthouse  in  Westmoreland,  which  was  used  as  a camping 
place.  This  spring  is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  northwest  of  the  Scott 
spring. 
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Adam  Scott,  Sr.,  and  his  family  moved  from  Scotland  to  the  Scott  farm 
which  was  in  sections  3 and  4 in  Pottawatomie  township.  This  was  in  the 
summer  of  1870.  Robert  Scott,  of  Wamego,  one  of  the  sons  of  Adam  Scott,  Sr., 
was  a boy  about  fifteen  years  of  age  at  that  time  and  remembers  the  trail  and 
camping  places.  At  the  time  they  lived  on  their  farm  there  was  a great  deal 
of  travel  over  the  trail  both  ways.  The  trail  coming  down  from  the  hills  into 
Rock  creek  has  been  obliterated,  but  Mr.  Scott  remembers  it  well.  He  used 
to  travel  over  this  trail  from  his  home  on  Rock  creek  part  way  to  Louisville 
and  Wamego.  There  was  not  much  travel  to  the  Far  West  at  this  time.  But 
there  were  no  main  roads  and  the  trail  was  still  in  general  use.  The  covered 
wagons  of  the  homeseekers  were  still  coming  and  going  all  the  time.  In  the 
fall  of  1871  three  men  camped  at  this  camping  ground  with  five  hundred  horses 
which  they  had  driven  from  California.  Missouri  was  their  destination. 

The  California  travel  was  to  a great  extent  eliminated  by  the  railroads. 
But  the  trail  was  still  used  by  those  going  west  to  take  up  land  and  make 
homes.  Mr.  Scott  lived  on  the  farm  until  nineteen  years  of  age.  Then  he 
moved  to  Wamego  and  entered  the  banking  business,  in  which  business  he  re- 
mained for  a period  of  about  forty-four  years.  In  1919  he  retired  and  still 
lives  in  Wamego. 

Mr.  Scott  remembers  the  grave  at  the  entrance  to  the  lane  which  leads  to 
his  old  home.  Also  the  child’s  grave  mentioned  by  Chalmer  Buffington. 

At  the  time  the  Scott  family  moved  to  Rock  Creek  there  were  very  few 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Westmoreland.  A general 
store  was  run  by  a man  named  A.  C.  Cochran.  It  was  located  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  McKimmens  land,  now  included  in  the  site  of  Westmore- 
land. 

The  Grutzmacher  and  the  Zabel  families  lived  on  Rock  creek,  near  the 
present  town  of  Westmoreland.  There  were  very  few  settlers  and  all  settle- 
ments were  made  along  the  creeks.  Nobody  lived  on  the  uplands. 

The  Oregon  Trail  crossed  Rock  creek  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  3,  in  Pottawatomie  township.  It  crossed  imme- 
diately west  of  the  wagon  bridge  over  Rock  creek  on  state  highway  No.  11. 
From  there  the  trail  passed  across  the  present  townsite  of  Westmoreland  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  4,  Pottawatomie  township.  From  thence  it  ran 
in  a general  northwest  direction. 

Chalmer  Buffington  came  from  Iowa  via  Marysville,  to  what  is  now  West- 
moreland, over  the  old  trail,  in  1865.  Westmoreland  at  that  time  consisted  of 
a farm  house  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  townsite.  In  the  house  was  a 
post  office. 

Buffington  was  a boy  about  eight  years  of  age  at  this  time,  but  he  re- 
members that  there  was  a great  amount  of  travel  both  ways  upon  the  old 
trail.  He  also  remembers  how  the  huge  caravans  camped  around  Scott’s 
spring  near  the  Rock  creek  bridge,  a short  distance  from  Westmoreland. 
These  campers  at  times  covered  the  whole  town  site  of  Westmoreland.  Mr. 
Buffington  has  a keen  knowledge  of  the  old  trail  and  the  tragedies  connected 
with  in  in  the  vicinity  of  Westmoreland.  He  assisted  in  locating  the  grave  of 
Marshall  as  well  as  the  trail  itself.  He  stated  that  there  were  three  graves  on 
East  Armer  street  in  Westmoreland.  He  also  located  a grave  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  4,  on  the  old 
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Scott  farm,  which  he  says  is  the  grave  of  a child.  On  the  John  McKimmens 
farm,  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  4,  in 
Pottawatomie  township,  there  were  at  one  time  three  graves.  But  years  after- 
wards the  remains  were  removed  by  relatives. 

Again,  Mr.  Buffington  pointed  out  a grave  at  the  entrance  to  the  lane  which 


HEADSTONE  OF  GRAVE  OF  S.  M.  MARSHALL, 
of  Wadesboro,  Kentucky. 

This  stone  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

leads  into  the  old  Scott  farm,  just  inside  the  corner  of  the  fence,  in  section  3, 
Pottawatomie  township.  None  of  the  graves  mentioned,  except  Marshall’s, 
have  anj'  headstones  with  inscriptions  on  them.  One  can  readily  realize  that 
Buffington,  as  a barefoot  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  did  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve and  know  all  these  facts.  None  of  the  last-mentioned  graves  can  be 
photographed. 

One-half  mile  west  and  two  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  in 
Rock  creek  township,  Pottawatomie  county,  is  found  evidence  of  the  old 
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trail.  It  is  on  the  C.  E.  Morris  estate  in  section  21.  The  marks  are  plainly 
visible  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  this  section  and  can  be  seen  at  a distance 
of  a quarter  of  a mile.  After  crossing  a little  creek  called  Baldwin,  the  trail 
ran  in  a northwesterly  direction  up  a slope  of  virgin  prairie.  It  was  from  100 
to  150  yards  wide  and  five  distinct  parallel  roads  can  be  noted  in  the  trail  at 
this  point. 

As  these  trails  approach  Baldwin  creek  from  the  north  they  become  deeply 
rutted — washed  out  by  rains.  West  of  where  the  trail  crosses  Baldwin  creek 
in  this  section,  about  seventy-five  yards  from  the  road  running  north  and 
south,  near  the  center  of  the  west  side  of  this  section,  is  a lone  grave.  It  is 
upon  a very  high  promontory,  overlooking  the  trail,  the  town  of  Westmore- 
land and  the  surrounding  country.  The  Westmoreland  Recorder,  published 
by  W.  F.  Hill,  in  the  issue  of  July  19,  1906,  gives  the  following  history  of  the 
grave : 

“ A grave  on  the  hill  a mile  and  a half  north  and  west  of  Westmoreland  is  a 
relic  of  the  California  travel  in  1849.  The  first  settlers,  when  they  came  to 
this  part  of  the  country,  found  this  grave.  An  inscription  cut  on  a lime- 
stone rock3  and  laid  at  the  grave  reads:  ‘S.  M.  Marshall,  Wadesboro,  Ky., 
died  May  27,  1849.’  Through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Brown,  it  was  learned 
that  Marshall  was  one  of  a party  of  Kentuckjr  and  Tennessee  gold  seekers 
that  left  Wadesboro,  Ky.,  early  in  the  year  1849,  under  the  leadership  of 
Ripley  E.  Dunlap.  Marshall  took  the  cholera  and  died.  When  dying  he  re- 
quested to  be  buried  facing  his  old  Kentucky  home,  where  he  had  left  a young 
wife.  His  relatives  learned  that  he  had  died  on  the  plains  of  Kansas,  a week’s 
travel  beyond  Independence,  Mo.  The  inscription  was  cut  on  the  stone  by 
R.  H.  Stevens,  who  died  in  California.  In  1904  R.  W.  Pirtle,  of  Cleburne, 
Tex.,  a nephew  of  Marshall,  learned  of  the  location  of  the  grave  through  the 
publication  of  an  account  of  the  grave.  He  said  that  he  and  another  nephew, 
James  Marshall,  of  Lafayette,  Tenn.,  were  the  only  living  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased gold  seeker.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  Prather  and  Marshall  died  on  the  same  day,  May  27, 
1849.  As  stated  before,  all  deaths  occurred  in  May,  1849,  so  far  as  can  be  as- 
certained. 

A letter  from  the  Hennessy  brothers,  of  Blaine,  Kan.,  says  that  their  father 
went  to  California  from  St.  Louis  during  the  gold  rush.  He  went  by  way  of 
Nicaragua  and  returned  by  the  Panama  route.  He  moved  to  Kansas  in  1878 
and  located  on  a farm  in  the  Clear  creek  township,  Pottawatomie  county. 
The  old  trail  was  still  used  as  a highway.  The  Hennessy  brothers  state  that 
there  is  a grave  on  the  east  side  of  the  trail  on  the  James  Quigley  farm,  about 
fifty  or  sixty  rods  south  of  his  house  in  section  4,  Rock  Creek  township.  A 
native  stone  that  once  stood  at  the  head  of  the  grave  bore  the  inscription, 
“Here  rests  the  unknown.”  Mr.  Hennessy  knows  exactly  where  the  trail  ran 
through  Rock  Creek  and  Clear  Creek  townships,  this  county.  He  joins  with 
the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  idea  that  it  should  be  marked  while  some  vestige 
of  it  remains. 

Thus  we  close  tragedies  of  the  Oregon  trail  in  Pottawatomie  county.  For 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a century  Prather,  Rouschi  and  Marshall,  and  the 
other  and  unknown  victims  of  a cruel  fate,  have  slumbered  “in  the  narrow 
houses  appointed  for  all  living.” 

3.  This  tombstone  was  given  to  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  February  28,  1928, 
by  Mr.  Billings,  on  whose  land  the  grave  was  located. 
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A PRAIRIE  GRAVE. 

He  wore  a pack  in  which  he  kept  his  dreams 
Safe  from  the  greedy,  clawing  hands  of  scorn. 

And  bundled  with  them  were  his  scribbled  themes 

For  songs  . . . starved  words  and  melody  unborn. 

Some  gold  he  had,  fine  gold  the  moon  had  spilled 
And  he  had  gathered  it  with  laughing  jest, 

And  with  his  poled  and  shouldered  pack  so  filled 
He  turned  with  flaming  ardor  to  the  West. 

Out  on  the  prairies  where  his  trail  unrolled 
A leaping  arrow,  like  an  adder’s  tongue, 

Rifled  his  pack  of  dreams,  of  shimmering  gold, 

And  all  the  thin,  sweet  words  of  songs  unsung. 

But  on  his  grave  a wild  plum  thicket  grows 

With  songs  and  dreams  and  beauty  in  its  snows. 

— Whitelaw  Saunders. 


THE  POTTAW ATOMIES. 

History  says  that  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  took  part  in  two  great  battles 
with  the  whites  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  Northwest  territory.  The  first 
of  these  was  Saint  Clair’s  defeat,  and  took  place  in  what  is  now  the  northern 
boundary  of  Darke  county,  Ohio,  near  the  Indiana  line. 

General  Saint  Clair,  in  1790,  with  about  2,300  men,  exclusive  of  militia,  es- 
tablished a military  post  at  the  Miami  Indian  village  at  the  junction  of  the 
Saint  Mary  and  St.  Joseph  rivers.  It  is  now  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  There  were 
intermediate  points  of  communication  between  it  and  Fort  Washington  (now 
Cincinnati)  to  curb  the  Indians  in  the  country  and  so  to  prevent  further 
hostilities. 

Fort  Saint  Clair  was  established  in  1791.  It  was  a stockade  and  was  located 
about  one  mile  west  of  the  present  town  of  Eaton,  in  Preble  county,  Ohio.  The 
site  is  now  owned  by  the  state  of  Ohio  and  has  been  converted  into  a beautiful 
park.  This  fort  was  one  of  a chain  that  General  Saint  Clair  built.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  old  stockade  is  still  well  marked,  and  evidences  of  it  may  be  seen 
to  this  day. 

Late  in  October,  General  Saint  Clair  left  Pittsburg  and  met  the  Indians  in 
battle  under  Chief  Little  Turtle,  and  other  distinguished  chiefs.  The  conflict 
was  at  the  place  previously  indicated  and  there  he  suffered  a disastrous  defeat. 
He  was,  however,  honorably  discharged  from  all  blame  by  a committee  ap- 
pointed by  congress  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition. 

The  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  this  battle  has  been  variously  estimated 
from  one  thousand  to  three  thousand.  The  principal  tribes  in  the  battle  were 
the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  Wyandottes,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  and  some  Potta- 
watomies. 

Later  in  1793  General  Washington  sent  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  to  the  North- 
west territory  to  fight  the  Indians.  His  route  from  Fort  Washington  followed 
up  the  Little  Miami  river  about  thirty  miles  into  what  is  now  Warren  county, 
Ohio.  There  he  camped  on  a stream  known  as  Camp  Run.  Afterwards  a 
town  was  laid  out  at  this  point  and  named  Waynesville  in  honor  of  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne. 

In  the  summer  of  1794,  near  the  site  of  Saint  Clair’s  defeat,  Mad  Anthony 
Wayne  met  the  Indians  in  battle.  He  was  victorious  and  on  the  third  of 
August,  1795,  a treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Indians,  at  Greensville, 
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in  Darke  county,  Ohio.  The  number  of  Indians  present  were  1,130,  to  wit: 
180  Wyandottes;  381  Delawares;  143  Shawnees;  45  Ottawas;  46  Chippewas; 
240  Pottawatomies ; 13  Miamis;  12  Weas;  and  10  Kickapoos.  The  principal 
Indian  chiefs  present  were  Blue  Jacket  and  Little  Turtle.  At  this  time  the 
Indians  were  determined  to  make  permanent  peace  with  the  “thirteen  fires” 
as  they  called  the  federal  states,  and  the  basis  of  the  treaty  was  that  hos- 
tilities were  to  cease  and  friendship  be  restored.4  Thus  ended  the  last  battle 
in  which  the  Pottawatomies  fought  against  the  whites.  Later,  part  of  them 
moved  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  The  rest  of  them  settled  on  Sugar  creek,  in 
Allen  and  Linn  counties,  on  the  Eastern  borders  of  Kansas. 

LEGEND  OF  “FOTAWATOMI.” 

There  is  some  confusion  among  historical  writers  over  the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  the  name  “Potawatomi.”5  An  old  legend  states  that  bitterness  existed 
among  certain  tribes  of  Chippewas  and  Ottawas  over  territory  that  is  now  the 
state  of  Ohio.  On  the  night  following  a battle  a warring  chief  went  to  sleep 
under  a very  large  oak  tree.  Later  in  the  evening  an  enemy  chief  decided  to 
sleep  under  the  same  tree,  and  a third  chief  also  chose  that  spot  to  slumber.  It 
was  discovered  the  next  morning  that  one  had  slept  on  the  south,  one  on 


4.  Regarding  the  Pottawatomies,  William  E.  Connelley,  in  his  “History  of  Kansas,’’ 
writes  as  follows:  “There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pottawatomies,  the  Chippewas  and  the 
Ottawas  originally  formed  one  tribe.  As  one  people  they  lived  in  that  country  about  the 
upper  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  The  separation  into  three  parts  probably  occurred  there,  and 
the  Jesuits  found  them  at  Sault  St.  Marie  in  1640.  In  1670  the  tribe,  or  some  portion  of  it, 
was  living  on  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay.  They  were  gathered  about  the  Mission 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  The  movement  of  the  tribe  was  to  the  southward,  and  by  the  year 
1700,  or  about  that  time,  they  were  seated  around  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  Some 
of  them  lived  far  down  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Indiana.  They  were  active  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  French  to  and  through  the  French  and  Indian  War.  In  the  Revolution  they 
were  on  the  side  of  the  British,  and  they  were  against  the  United  States  until  after  the  close 
of  the  War  of  1812.  They  lacked  unity  of  action  always,  and  when  settlers  crowded  in  upon 
them  they  scattered  in  various  directions.  They  sold  their  lands  in  small  lots  and  realized 
little  from  them.  They  are  yet  scattered  abroad.  By  the  year  1840  most  of  them  were  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  That  portion  of  the  tribe  which  settled  in  Iowa  became  known  as  the 
Prairie  band,  while  those  in  Kansas  were  known  as  the  Pottawatomie  of  the  Woods.  The 
Prairie  band  first  moved  to  the  Platte  purchase,  in  western  Missouri,  and  their  agency  was 
near  the  present  city  of  St.  Joseph.  From  that  point  they  were  removed  to  what  is  now 
Pottawatomie  county,  Iowa,  their  chief  settlement  being  at  and  about  Council  Bluffs. 

“Their  Kansas  reservation  resulted  from  the  treaty  of  1837,  by  which  they  ceded  their 
lands  in  Indiana.  For  these  they  were  to  have  a tract  on  the  Osage  river,  just  west  of 
Missouri,  ‘sufficient  in  extent  and  adapted  to  their  habits  and  wants.’  Pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  this  treaty  a tract  of  land  about  thirty-six  by  forty-two  miles  in  extent  was  surveyed  for 
the  Pottawatomies.  It  was  located  some  eighteen  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  line.  Its  south 
line  was  the  north  line  of  the  lands  assigned  to  the  New  York  Indians,  and  passed  about  nine 
miles  north  of  the  present  town  of  Iola.  The  north  line  of  the  tract  ran  about  six  miles 
south  of  Ottawa.  The  reservation  contained  about  fifteen  hundred  square  miles.  Some  of  the 
tribe  moved  to  this  tract  of  land,  settling  along  the  Osage,  and  on  what  came  to  be  known  as 
Big  and  Little  Osage  creeks.  Also  on  Sugar  creek  and  on  Pottawatomie  creek,  in  Miami 
county.  The  Iowa  band  had  not  disposed  of  the  lands  held  about  Council  Bluffs.  It  was 
clear  that  there  never  could  be  a united  nation  under  those  conditions. 

“In  June,  1846,  a treaty  was  held  with  the  two  divisions  of  the  tribe.  It  was  concluded 
at  the  Pottawatomie  agency,  near  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  5th  day  of  June  with  the  Iowa  or 
Prairie  band;  and  on  the  17th  of  June  with  the  Kansas  band,  on  Pottawatomie  creek.  In 
this  treaty  there  was  an  attempt  to  bring  together  the  tribes  formed  by  the  ancient  division 
of  the  Pottawatomies.  It  provided  that  the  various  bands  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  known 
as  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas  and  Pottawatomies,  the  Pottawatomies  of  the  Prairie,  the  Potta- 
watomies of  the  Wabash,  and  the  Pottawatomies  of  Indiana,  being  the  same  people  by 
kindred,  by  feeling,  and  by  language,  should  unite  and  be  consolidated  into  one  people  to  be 
known  as  the  Pottawatomie  Nation.  Their  Kansas  and  Iowa  lands  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  In  lieu  of  these  lands  they  were  assigned  a new  reservation  in  Kansas,  described  as 
follows : 

“ ‘A  tract  or  parcel  of  land  containing  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  acres,  being 
thirty  miles  square,  and  being  the  eastern  part  of  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Kansas  tribe  of  Indians,  lying  adjoining  the  Shawnees  on  the  south,  and  the  Delawares  and 
Shawnees  on  the  east,  on  both  sides  of  the  Kansas  River.’  ” 

following^6  Handbook  of  American  Indians,”  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Report  30,  gives  the 

Potawatomi:  J.  B.  Bottineau,  speaking  Chippewa  and  Cree  fluently,  gives  Potawatamink 
or  Fotawaganink,  i.  e.,  “People  of  the  place  of  the  fire,”  as  the  primary  form  of  the  name. 
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the  north,  and  one  on  the  east.  Two  of  them  were  very  old  and  the  third  was 
very  young.  They  came  together  under  the  big  oak.  They  agreed  that  peace 
should  be  restored  and  the  young  man  was  commanded  to  start  a fire  from 
which  the  peace  pipe  might  be  lighted.  They  called  the  young  chief  “Pota- 
watomi” and  the  name  was  afterwards  applied  by  the  different  tribes  of  the 
Central  Plains  to  the  official  pipe  lighter. 

The  tribe  now  bearing  the  name  of  “Pipe  Lighter”  is  a mixture  of  the 
Chippewa  and  Ottawa.  Their  original  home  was  the  territory  bordering  on 
the  Great  Lakes  as  far  south  as  central  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Tribal  troubles 
broke  out  and  as  many  as  4,000  insurgents  separated  from  the  mother  tribes. 
As  the  Indians  described  it  they  “built  a new  fire.”  As  the  legend  of  the 
meeting  of  the  three  warring  chiefs  under  the  huge  oak  was  still  fresh  in  their 
minds,  the  insurgent  chief  and  his  followers  took  the  name  “Potawatomi”  or 
“one  who  builds  a fire  for  himself.” 


THE  INDIAN  KLANS. 

The  Indians  had  klans.6  As  many  as  fifteen  existed  at  one  time  among 
the  Pottawatomies.  There  were  the  Fish  klan,  the  Eagle  klan,  the  Bear  klan, 
the  Wolf  klan,  and  many  others.  These  klans  were  much  like  our  present-day 
fraternal  orders.  Each  klan  had  its  secret  oath  obligation.  The  klans  reg- 
ulated society  and  controlled  the  morals  of  the  tribe.  Marriage  and  divorce 
were  referred  to  them.  Because  of  differences  between  Pottawatomie  chiefs 
the  tribe  separated  into  three  bands,  the  Prairie  band,  the  Pottawatomie  of 
the  Woods,  and  the  Wabash  band.  Later  they  more  or  less  united.  At  this 
time,  June  5,  1846,  the  government  concluded  a treaty  with  the  three  branches 
at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  They  agreed  to  move  back  to  Kansas  on  a reservation 
thirty  miles  square.  This  tract  lay  in  the  present  counties  of  Shawnee,  Wa- 
baunsee, Jackson  and  Pottawatomie.  It  has  diminished  to  the  present  reserva- 
tion in  Jackson  county,  eleven  miles  square,  and  there  they  are  to-day. 

These  facts  were  compiled  by  A.  R.  Snyder,  formerly  superintendent  at 
Mayetta. 

When  the  Pottawatomies  united  in  1846  and  later  moved  to  the  reservation 
in  Pottawatomie  county  a large  number  of  them  came  from  Council  Bluffs, 


This  derivation  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  Huron  name  Asistaguerouon  (Champlain,  1616), 
for  Otsista  geronno,  likewise  signifying  “People  of  the  place  of  fire,”  which  was  applied  by 
them  to  their  enemies  who  dwelt  in  1616  on  the  west  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  The  Jesuit 
Relations  for  1671  (42,  1858)  has  the  following  passage:  ‘Tour  nations  make  their  abode 

here,  namely,  those  who  bear  the  name  Puans,  (t.  e.,  the  Winnebago),  who  have  always  lived 
here  as  in  their  own  country,  and  who  have  been  reduced  to  nothing  from  being  a very 
flourishing  and  populous  people,  having  been  exterminated  by  the  Illinois,  their  enemies;  the 
Potawatomi,  the  Sauk,  and  the  Nation  of  the  Fork  (la  Fourclie)  also  live  here,  but  as 
strangers  (or  foreigners),  driven  by  the  fear  of  Iroquois  (the  Neuters  and  Ottawa)  from  their 
own  lands  which  are  between  the  lake  of  the  Hurons  and  that  of  the  Illinois.”  The  Jesuit 
Relations  employ  the  expression  “Nation  of  Fire,”  until  in  the  one  for  1670  (p.  94)  occurs  the 
first  use  of  “Makskouteng,”  who  are  represented  as  living  then  on  Fox  river  in  what  is  now 
Wisconsin.  Hence,  it  seems  clear  that  the  term  “nation  of  fire”  was  originally  applied  to  the 
Potawatomi  and  their  close  neighbors,  the  Sauk  and  the  “Nation  of  the  Fork,”  dwelling  on 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  And  since  a part  at  least  of  the  Pottawatomi  tribe  bears  the 
name  Maskotens,  officially  known  as  the  “Prairie  Band,”  and  the  tribe  as  a whole  was  a 
part  of  those  who  were  called  “People  of  the  Fire,”  a natural  confusion  arose  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  these  two  names,  and  so  the  term  “Fire  Nation”  at  last  became  permanently 
affixed  to  a people  whose  proper  name  was  “People  of  the  Small  Prairie,”  latterly  known  as 
the  Mascoutens.— Hewitt. 

6.  In  regard  to  the  Pottawatomi  klans  William  E.  Connelley,  in  his  “History  of  Kansas,” 
gives  the  following: 

“The  Pottawatomies  have  the  social  organization  found  in  the  tribes  of  the  Algonquian 
family.  The  clans  or  gentes  of  the  tribes  are  as  follows:  (1)  Wolf;  (2)  Bear;  (3)  Beaver; 
(4)  Elk;  (5)  Loon;  (6)  Eagle;  (7)  Sturgeon;  (8)  Carp  (Golden  Carp);  (9)  Bald  Eagle; 
(10)  Thunder;  (11)  Rabbit;  (12)  Crow;  (13)  Fox;  (14)  Turkey;  (15)  Black  Hawk.” 
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Iowa.  Still  others  came  from  Sugar  creek,  in  Linn  and  Allen  counties,  in 
1847  and  1848.  The  following  is  quoted  from  volue  VII,  “Kansas  Historical 
Collections” : 

“St.  Marys  Mission,  among  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  was  originally  estab- 
lished on  Sugar  creek  in  July,  1841,  by  Father  Christian  Hoeken.  When  the 
tribe  moved  to  the  reservation  in  northern  Kansas,  in  the  fall  of  1847,  the 
mission  was  transferred  to  the  Kansas  valley  in  the  spring  of  1848  and  per- 
manently located  at  the  present  site  under  the  charge  of  Father  Morris  Gail- 
land.  Father  Duerinck  came  to  the  mission  in  1849.  It  continued  as  a mis- 
sion school  up  to  1869.”7 

St.  Mary’s  Mission  was  moved  from  Sugar  creek  in  1848.  The  remainder 
of  the  Pottawatomies,  that  had  been  living  at  the  trading  post  on  Sugar  creek, 
then  settled  in  what  is  now  southeastern  Pottawatomie  county.  Others  from 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  also  came.  Soon  they  began  to  till  the  land.  Thus  the 
first  settlers  or  pioneers  of  Pottawatomie  county  were  the  Pottawatomie 
Indians.  They  settled  from  St.  Marys  west  to  the  Vermillion  river,  along  the 
Oregon  Trail. 

MRS.  JAMES  S.  MERRITT. 

Among  the  first  of  the  early  pioneers  and  settlers  that  came  from  Sugar 
creek,  in  what  is  now  Allen  and  Linn  county,  Kansas,  was  Mrs.  James  S.  Mer- 
ritt. She  has  been  a resident  of  Wamego,  Kan.,  for  many  years.  She  became 
the  wife  of  Hon.  James  S.  Merritt,  now  deceased.  He  was  a lawyer  and  at 
one  time  a member  of  the  Kansas  legislature  from  this  county.  Mrs.  Mer- 
ritt’s father,  Joseph  Bertram,  was  a government  interpreter  for  the  Pot- 
tawatomies. The  part  of  the  tribe  that  lived  in  Linn  and  Allen  counties, 
Kansas,  was  that  which  had  moved  from  Sugar  creek  to  this  county  in  1848. 
Mrs.  Merritt  was  about  four  years  of  age  at  that  time.  The  Pottawatomies 
came  from  Linn  county  to  the  Oregon  Trail.  They  were  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Kansas  river  and  came  along  the  trail  west  to  the  crossing  called  “Union 
Town,”  which  was  on  the  present  site  of  Topeka.  The  trail  crossed  the  Kansas 
river  to  the  north  side  at  this  point.  The  river  was  sometimes  crossed  by 
ferry,  but  most  of  the  time  it  was  forded.  After  crossing  the  Kansas  river  at 
Union  Town,  they  followed  the  Oregon  Trail  to  their  destination,  St.  Mary’s 
mission,  which  had  been  organized  this  same  year. 

Mrs.  Merritt  remembers  well  the  old  trail.  She  traveled  over  it  from  St. 
Marys  to  the  old  Louis  Vieux  farm,  when  a young  woman.  She  remembers 
the  huge  covered  wagons  and  the  many  spans  of  oxen  that  drew  them  west- 
ward. She  also  remembers  Chief  Nah-nim-nuk-skuk,  who  is  now  said  to  be 
118  years  old.  He  lived  just  across  the  Vermillion  on  the  farm  formerly 
owned  by  Ben  Huey.  He  was  one  of  the  spokesmen  for  his  people  in  their 
negotiations  for  their  rights  with  the  representatives  of  the  government,  and 
was  noted  as  an  Indian  orator.  His  interpreter  was  Joseph  Bourassa. 

7.  William  E.  Connelley,  in  his  “History  of  Kansas,”  makes  the  following  statement 
about  the  mission  at  St.  Marys : 

“The  Catholics  also  founded  a mission  among  them.  This  mission  was  at  the  junction  of 
the  three  forks  of  the  Wakarusa.  It  had  been  commenced  on  Sugar  creek,  on  the  old  first 
Kansas  reservation,  in  1837,  by  Father  Christian  Hoecken.  He  came  north  with  one  of  the 
first  parties,  and  in  1847  began  the  erection  of  mission  buildings  at  the  forks  of  the  Waka- 
rusa, in  1847.  Some  twenty  log  cabins  were  erected  at  that  point.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  mission  was  south  of  the  reservation  line,  and  on  the  Shawnee  land.  As  the  Pot- 
tawatomies could  not  collect  their  annuities  until  they  had  moved  on  to  their  own  land, 
they  abandoned  their  houses  and  moved  north  of  the  Kansas  river.  The  Catholic  fathers 
established  themselves  at  a beautiful  site,  now  the  town  of  St.  Marys.  The  mission  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  principal  Catholic  institutions  of  the  West.” 
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Mrs.  Merritt  remembers  well  the  battle  between  the  Pawnees  and  the  Potta 
watomies,  fought  some  place  in  what  is  now  Pottawatomie  county.  The 
exact  location  of  the  battlefield  she  does  not  know  because  she  was  so  small 
when  it  occurred.  The  Pottawatomies  whipped  the  Pawnees  in  this  battle. 
Mrs.  Merritt  was  at  that  time  a small  child.  She  and  the  other  children  of  the 
mission  were  very  much  afraid  to  go  out  of  doors  at  night  after  this  battle. 

Mrs.  Merritt  is  now  past  three  score  years  and  ten,  yet  she  is  healthy, 
hearty  and  alert,  her  mental  faculties  retaining  all  their  keenness.  She  is  a 
fine,  rugged  character,  typical  of  the  pioneer  women  who  have  contributed  so 
much  towards  making  Kansas  a great  state. 

LOUIS  VIEUX,  SR. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Oregon  Trail  in  this  county  is  the  life  of  Louis 
Vieux,  Sr.,  who  was  born  on  the  30th  day  of  November,  1809.  Where  he  was 
born  no  one  seems  to  know,  but  probably  he  was  born  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  where  the  present  city  of  Chicago  now  stands,  as  the  Pottawatomies 
were  living  there  in  1809.  Later  he  moved  with  a portion  of  the  tribe  to 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  in  1846  went  with  that  same  portion  of  the  tribe 
to  Indianola. 

Indianola  was  located  where  North  Topeka  stands  to-day.  There  were  no 
buildings  in  either  North  or  South  Topeka  at  that  time,  and  the  Pottawatomies 
lived  in  the  timber,  after  the  manner  of  Indians. 

In  1847  or  1848  Louis  Vieux  moved  from  Indianola  to  his  allotment  of  land 
in  section  24,  township  9,  range  10  east,  in  what  is  now  Pottawatomie  county, 
Kansas.  This  allotment  was  about  fifteen  miles  north  and  west  of  St.  Mary’s 
Mission.  He  raised  a family  of  five  daughters  and  two  sons,  only  two  of 
whom  are  now  living.  Mrs.  Rachel  Thurber,  living  in  Shawnee  county,  near 
Rossville,  and  Mrs.  Sophia  Johnson,  living  in  Oklahoma,  are  his  daughters. 

The  Vieux  allotment  was  located  on  the  Oregon  Trail  just  east  of  where  it 
crossed  the  Vermillion  river.  Immigrants  forded  the  river  at  this  point  for 
many  years.  After  Mr.  Vieux  had  constructed  his  log  cabin  on  his  allotment, 
near  the  ford,  he  built  a toll  bridge  and  operated  it  for  many  years.  This  toll 
bridge  was  located  at  approximately  the  same  place  where  the  wagon  bridge, 
sometimes  known  as  the  St.  John  bridge,  now  spans  the  river.  Louis  Vieux 
sometimes  made  as  much  as  $300  a day  revenue  from  his  toll  bridge.  He 
charged  only  $1  for  each  outfit  that  crossed. 

Mr.  Vieux  also  furnished  hay  and  grain  to  travelers.  The  old  Fort  to  Fort 
trail,  established  in  1852,  also  traversed  the  Oregon  Trail  past  the  Vieux  farm. 
So,  for  many  years,  when  stages  were  running  between  Fort  Riley  and  Fort 
Leavenworth,  there  was  a stage  stable  located  on  the  Vieux  farm,  where  the 
horses  were  changed. 

Louis  Vieux,  Sr.,  as  the  name  indicates,  was  of  French  descent.  He  was  a 
big  man  among  the  Pottawatomie  Indians;  business  agent  for  the  tribe,  in- 
terpreter, and  named  a chief.  He  made  many  trips  to  Washington  on  behalf 
of  the  Pottawatomies,  and  on  one  of  these  trips  he  had  his  picture  taken  in 
Washington.  This  is  the  only  picture  of  Louis  Vieux,  Sr.,  extant. 

He  became  very  wealthy  and  owned  much  property  when  he  died  on  May 
6,  1872.  The  town  of  Belvue,  and  the  town  of  Louisville,  which  was  formerly 
the  count}'  seat  of  this  county,  were  both  named  for  Louis  Vieux.  Mr.  Vieux 
at  one  time  owned  and  bequeathed  in  his  will  to  his  wife  and  children,  nearly 
the  whole  town  site  of  Louisville.  He  was  buried  in  what  is  known  as  the 
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Vieux  cemetery,  sometimes  called  the  Indian  cemetery.  It  is  located  on  a 
knoll  about  100  yards  north  of  where  the  old  cabin  stood  and  about  the  same 
distance  north  of  the  present  home  of  August  Uhlrig.  It  is  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  24,  township  9,  range  10  east  (?),  in  Louisville  township, 


LOUIS  VIEUX 

Chief  of  the  Pottawatomies.  A good  citi- 
zen. The  only  photograph  of  him  in  ex- 
istence. Taken  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


in  Pottawatomie  county.  This  cemetery  dates  back  into  the  fifties.  Appar- 
ently all  of  those  buried  there  were  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  graves  were 
at  one  time  all  marked  with  headstones,  some  of  which  had  been  manufactured 
by  “Quinton  & Geraughty,”  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.  Some  of  the  headstones 
were  the  original  limestone.  On  one  stone  I found  the  inscription,  “Tusand 
Trumble,  died  March  9,  1867,  age  97  years.”  The  largest  and  most  imposing 
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monument  in  this  cemeterj'  is  that  of  Louis  Vieux,  Sr.  The  inscription  on  the 
west  side  of  his  monument  is  given  below. 

To  the  Memory  of 
LOUIS  VIEUX 
Died 

May  3,  1872 
Aged 

62  yrs.,  5 mos.,  3 das. 

' His  worthy  deeds  within  our  hearts 

shall  live  beyond  the  tomb. 

Requiescat  in  pace — Amen. 

On  the  east  side  of  his  monument  is  the  following : 

For  many  years  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pottawatomies,  influential  in  their  councils. 

Just  and  kind  with  them  in  his  dealings,  he  won  their  confidence,  which 
he  never  betrayed;  and  their  affection,  which  he  never  despised.  A man  of 
strict  integrity,  he  never  forgot  his  word;  of  great  benevolence,  he  never 
turned  the  hungry  away;  public  spirited,  he  gave  largely  to  promote  improve- 
ment. He  died  loved  and  mourned  by  a wide  circle  of  friends. 

Immediately  south  of  his  monument  is  another  stone  the  inscription  of 
which  reads: 

CHARLOTTE, 
wife  of  Louis  Vieux, 
died  April  13,  1857, 
age  37  years. 

This  was  his  first  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  children.  Immediately  north 
of  his  monument  is  the  stone  of  his  second  wife.  Its  inscription  reads : 

MARY 

wife  of  Louis  Vieux, 
died  April  11,  1859, 
age  37  years. 

Later  in  life  he  married  again,  and  his  wife’s  name  was  Mary  L.  Vieux. 
She  was  buried  in  the  Catholic  cemetery  a mile  north  of  Wamego. 

The  names  of  his  children  are  as  follows:  Louis  Vieux,  Jr.;  Jacob  Vieux: 

Sophia  Vieux  Johnson;  Arcange  Vieux;  Madeline  Vieux;  Ellen  Vieux;  and 
Rachel  Vieux  Thurber. 

The  Indian  cemetery  where  the  ashes  of  Louis  Vieux  repose  has  been 
neglected  for  many  years.  It  is  unfenced.  Stock  has  been  permitted  to  run 
through  it  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  grave  markers  are  thrown  down 
and  broken.  Some  have  been  carried  away.  The  markers  should  be  re- 
placed as  nearly  as  possible,  and  the  cemetery  fenced.  Though  this  ground 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers  I am  sure  that  the  present  owner  would 
agree  to  let  this  work  be  done.  Why  should  not  Pottawatomie  county  see 
that  this  historic  spot  be  preserved? 

RACHEL  VIEUX  THURBER. 

Rachel  Vieux  Thurber  was  born  December  26,  1844,  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
She  was  eighty-three  years  of  age  in  December,  1927.  She  lived  for  many  years 
on  her  father’s  farm.  She  remembers  the  long  caravans  of  covered  wagons 
pulled  by  oxen.  Sometimes  there  were  as  many  as  six  pairs  of  oxen  to  the 
wagon.  Some  of  the  wagons  had  painted  across  them  “Pike’s  Peak  or  Bust.” 

Her  earliest  recollection  of  St.  Marys  was  a small  church  and  a small  school- 
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house.  These  were  the  only  buildings  belonging  to  the  mission,  except  a 
little  stone  house.  This  still  stands  to-day,  a short  distance  north  of  the 
bridge  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Marys,  on  U.  S.  highway  No.  40.  Mrs.  Thurber 
stated  that  the  government,  through  its  agent,  paid  the  Indians  their  annuities 
from  this  building.  She  had  often  seen  her  father,  standing  in  front  of  this 
building,  calling  the  Indians  by  name  to  come  forward  and  get  their  pay. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  one  time  there  was  an  Indian  agency  at 
St.  Marys.8 

It  is  possible  that  at  some  time  Louis  Vieux  was  deputed  to  take  to  St. 
Marys  and  distribute  the  money  for  the  Pottawatomies. 


RACHEL  (VIEUX)  THURBER. 
Youngest  daughter  of  Louis  Vieux. 


She  also  remembers  the  stage  coaches  that  traveled  between  Fort  Leaven- 
worth and  Fort  Riley  and  changed  horses  at  their  farm.  She  witnessed  the 
decline  of  the  Oregon  Trail  which  commenced  with  the  building  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  railroad  reached  the  Vermillion  river  in  1866,  and  she  recollects 
the  first  train  that  went  west  over  the  Union  Pacific. 

Mrs.  Thurber  stated  that  there  never  was  any  trouble  along  the  Oregon 
Trail  in  this  part  of  the  county,  nor  in  the  big  camp  near  the  Vieux  place. 
Yet  she  remembers  the  story  of  a battle  between  the  Pawnees  and  the  Pottawa- 
tomies, in  which  the  Pottawatomies  were  victorious.  She  does  not  remember 
the  exact  time  and  place  of  this  battle,  but  she  is  positive  that  it  happened  in 
what  is  now  Pottawatomie  county. 

8.  In  volume  XVI,  “Kansas  Historical  Collections,”  is  made  this  statement: 

“The  Cross  Creek  agency  was  located  in  the  fall  of  1847,  one  mile  up  Cross  creek  (Indian 
name  Metsapa)  from  the  present  Rossville.  Annuities  were  paid  to  the  Pottawatomies  at 
Uniontown  from  1847-1859.  Paid  at  Cross  Creek  from  1859-1870.” 
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Referring  to  the  battle  between  the  Pottawatomies  and  the  Pawnees,9 
which  has  been  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Merritt  and  Mrs.  Thurber,  the  only  refer- 
ence I have  found  to  it  is  in  a book  written  by  John  Stowell,  of  Seneca,  Kan. 
At  page  206  he  sa3^s: 

“From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pottawatomies  at  their  new  home  in 
Kansas,  they  lived  at  peace  with  the  government  and  had  no  trouble  with 
the  neighboring  tribes  except  in  1850,  when,  on  account  of  the  depredations 
committed  by  the  Pawnees,  the  Pottawatomies  declared  war  against  them. 
The  first  engagement  between  the  warriors  of  the  two  tribes  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Blue  river,  near  Rocky  ford  (four  miles  north  of  Manhattan)  on 
the  territory  now  included  in  Pottawatomie  county,  Kansas.  In  this  engage- 
ment the  Pottawatomies  were  victorious,  and  compelled  the  Pawnees  to  re- 
treat west  to  Chapman  creek.  There  the  Pawnees  rallied  and  there  was  fought 
a fierce  and  bloody  battle.  Some  of  the  Pottawatomie  braves  displayed  great 
valor  and  won  for  themselves  great  fame  as  warriors  among  the  members  of 
their  tribe.  One  of  the  braves,  Now-quah-ge-gluck  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  daring  feats  of  bravery  and  the  number  of  scalps  of  the  enemy  he 
took  in  battle.  The  Pottawatomies  came  off  victorious  and  forever  after 
lived  in  peace.” 

In  an  article  written  by  William  E.  Connelley,  for  volume  XIV,  “Kansas 
Historical  Collections,”  is  a statement  of  Chief  Kack-kack  in  which  he  said 
“that  he  had  scalped  many  Indians,  but  never  scalped  a white  man.”  He 
planned  the  ambush  by  which  the  Pottawatomies  defeated  the  Pawnees,  soon 
after  the  founding  of  the  Catholic  mission  at  St.  Marys.  He  killed  some  of 
the  Pawnees.  All  the  scalps  he  had  taken  in  his  fighting  were  retained  by 
him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  above,  no  doubt,  refers  to  the  battle  mentioned  by  both  Mrs.  Thurber 
and  Mrs.  Merritt. 

NAH-NIM-NUK-SKUK. 

Nah-nim-nuk-skuk,  who  is  a Pottawatomie  Indian,  is  said  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  years  old.  He  was  born  in  1809  in  an  Indian  village  situ- 
ated where  Chicago  now  stands.  He  now  lives  on  the  reservation  in  Jackson 
county,  about  five  miles  northwest  of  Delia,  on  Soldier  creek. 


9.  In  regard  to  the  battle  between  the  Pottawatomies  and  the  Pawnees,  William  E. 
Connelley,  in  his  “History  of  Kansas,”  writes  as  given  below : 

“While  the  Pawnees  had  agreed  to  retire  beyond  the  Platte  as  early  as  1834,  they  seem 
to  have  been  possessed  of  a determination  to  hold  the  valley  of  the  Kansas  river.  No  sooner 
had  the  Pottawatomies  settled  themselves  about  the  mission  at  St.  Marys  than  the  Pawnees 
began  attacks  upon  them,  intending  to  expel  them,  or  at  least  hoping  to  make  the  new  home 
so  uncomfortable  the  Pottawatomies  would  abandon  it.  But  the  old  Algonquian  stock  was 
ever  courageous.  The  Pottawatomies  accepted  the  challenge.  They  declared  war  on  the 
Pawnees,  and  dug  up  the  tomahawk.  The  Pawnee  force  was  camped  along  the  Big  Blue, 
down  which  stream  they  always  came  to  make  war  on  the  enemies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kansas.  The  Pottawatomies  attacked  at  the  Rocky  ford,  in  what  is  now  Pottawatomie 
county.  A fierce  skirmish  ensued  in  which  the  superior  firearms  of  the  Pottawatomies  gave 
them  the  advantage.  While  the  Pawnees  were  not  defeated,  they  did  retreat  from  the  field, 
passing  westward  to  Chapman’s  creek,  where  they  made  a stand.  There  they  had  a better 
country  for  the  free  movements  of  their  horses,  in  their  peculiar  tactics.  The  Pottawatomies 
pursued,  and  when  they  came  up  with  their  foes  a considerable  battle  ensued.  The  Pawnees 
had  only  horsemen,  and  at  the  Rocky  ford  only  mounted  Pottawatomies  had  engaged  them. 
The  Pottawatomies  had  determined  to  settle  once  for  all  whether  they  could  live  on  the 
Kansas,  and  had  mustered  their  full  strength,  many  on  foot.  These  latter  were  stationed  in 
some  short  bushy  ravines  under  a high  steep  bank.  The  Pottawatomie  horsemen  so  maneu- 
vered that  the  Pawnees  were  drawn  down  the  prairie  along  these  gullies,  when  the  Potta- 
watomie footmen  lying  in  ambush  there  opened  fire.  The  Pawnees  were  taken  by  complete 
surprise.  Several  of  their  foremost  warriors  were  slain,  but  they  did  not  give  up  the  battle, 
which  was  fiercely  contested  with  the  mounted  Pottawatomies,  who  were  now  much  encour- 
aged. They  charged  the  Pawnees  repeatedly,  finally  putting  them  to  flight.  The  Pawnees 
disappeared  northward  over  the  prairies,  and  never  more  made  a foray  below  the  Big  Blue. 
The  Pottawatomies  were  never  more  molested  by  them.  They  lost  some  forty  warriors  in 
this  effort  to  drive  out  the  Pottawatomies.  For  many  years  a Pottawatomie  chieftain  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  this  campaign  would  decorate  himself  in  true  warrior  style  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  and  ride  to  the  western  and  northern  boundary  lines  of  the 
reserve  to  celebrate  the  victory  and  satisfy  himself  that  their  frontiers  were  clear.” 
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He  was  a child  of  about  twelve  years  when  his  tribe  moved  from  the  lake 
shore  to  their  new  home  near  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  He  would  like  to  go 
back  to  the  scene  of  his  birth  before  the  Great  Father  calls  him  home  to  the 
happy  hunting  ground,  and  he  sincere^  believes  that  he  could  still  find  the 
site  of  his  birthplace.  He  can  still  vision  the  tepee  on  the  shores  of  the 
great  lake  where  he  was  born ; he  can  see  the  clearing,  the  tall  trees,  the 
rippling  stream  that  poured  into  the  lake.  And  he  believes  that  it  must  still 
exist  as  he  remembers  it. 


NAH-NIM-NUK-SKUK. 
Said  to  be  118  years  old. 


He  came  from  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  the  reservation  in  what  is  now 
Pottawatomie  county,  Kansas,  in  1847  or  1848.  He  lived  just  east  of  the  Ver- 
million, a short  distance  north  of  where  the  U.  S.  highway  No.  40  now  crosses 
the  Vermillion  river  in  this  county. 

It  is  a coincidence  that  the  land  upon  which  he  lived  is  the  same  tract  upon 
which  the  Kansas  Indian  village  was  discovered  by  John  C.  Fremont,  in  1842. 
The  description  of  his  land  follows:  The  south  half  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  32,  township  9,  range  11,  east  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  Pot- 
tawatomie county,  Kansas. 

He  lived  there  for  many  years  and  is  known  to  some  of  the  older  residents. 
Mrs.  James  S.  Merritt  spoke  of  him  as  an  orator  and  an  influential  man  in 
his  tribe.  It  is  said  that  he  has  been  married  six  times.  All  of  his  first  five 
wives  died  of  old  age.  So  many  of  his  children  have  died  of  old  age  that  he 
is  not  sure  how  many  are  alive  to-day.  His  present  wife  is  eighty  years  of 
age. 

He  is  very  active  yet,  and  chops  wood  every  morning  for  two  hours  and 
also  does  chores  about  his  farm.  Recently  he  has  planned  a trip  to  Oklahoma 
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to  visit  relatives.  He  will  make  the  trip  alone,  although  he  does  not  speak 
any  but  his  native  tongue.  Great  preparations  were  made  by  his  friends  for 
this  trip.  For  two  days  and  nights  they  gathered  at  his  home  on  Soldier 
creek.  There  they  feasted  and  beat  a drum  constantly.  It  was  explained 
that  they  thought  the  old  man  might  not  come  back  and  so,  if  he  did  not  re- 
turn, he  would  be  on  his  way  to  the  happy  hunting  ground.  He  has  lived  on 
the  Pottawatomie  reservation  in  Jackson  county  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Over  half  of  his  life  has  been  spent  on  reservations.  His  first  fifty  years  of 
existence  were  spent  in  the  wild  free  life  of  the  Indian  untouched  by  civiliza- 
tion. His  parents  have  been  dead  for  nearly  a century,  but  he  recalls  his 
mother  clearly. 

OTHER  TRAILS. 

The  Oregon  Trail  was  not  the  only  trail  across  Pottawatomie  county  in  the 
early  days.  While  not  as  important  as  the  Oregon  Trail,  yet  the  military 
trail  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort  Rile}1,  was  connected  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  Pottawatomie  county.  Strange  to  say,  among  the  records  of  Fort 
Riley  there  is  no  detailed  history  of  this  trail.  Among  the  records  of  Fort 
Leavenworth  there  is  a meager  history.  This  states  that  it  ran  from  Fort 
Leavenworth  through  Salt  creek,  Easton,  Hardtville,  Ozawkie,  Indianola 
(North  Topeka),  Silver  Lake,  Louisville,  Manhattan,  and  Ogden,  although 
this  trail  was  established  some  years  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  places 
named. 

Fort  Leavenworth  was  established  in  1827  and  Fort  Riley  in  1852.  A great 
deal  of  information  regarding  this  trail  is  found  in  volume  7,  “Kansas  His- 
torical Collections,”  in  an  article  written  by  Percival  G.  Lowe.  He  writes: 

“Late  in  the  fall  of  1852,  Major  R.  H.  Chilton  with  his  Troop  B,  First 
Dragoons,  of  which  I was  sergeant,  escorted  Major  E.  A.  Ogden  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  locate  a new  military  post  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forks  of  the  Kansas 
river — the  confluence  of  the  Smoky  Hill  and  the  Republican.  The  site  se- 
lected was  afterwards  named  Fort  Riley,  now  one  of  the  finest  military  posts 
in  America.  Some  buildings  were  erected  in  1853- ’54,  most  of  them  temporary, 
and  the  post  was  garrisoned  by  infantry.” 

In  1855  congress  made  an  appropriation  for  establishing  a cavalry  post  at 
Fort  Riley.  Major  A.  E.  Ogden  was  put  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  wood- 
work, windows  and  doors,  were  made  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  They  came  by  boat 
to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  thence  by  wagon,  over  the  military  trail,  to  Fort 
Riley. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Fort  to  Fort  trail.  It  entered  Pottawatomie 
county  near  St.  Mary’s  Mission,  crossed  what  is  now  sections  14,  10,  9,  4,  5,  6, 
31,  36  in  St.  Marys  township;  a portion  of  36,  35,  26,  27,  28,  21,  20,  and  19  in 
Belvue  township;  thence  west  across  the  Vermillion  river  in  section  24  (Louis 
Vieux  crossing),  in  Louisville  township.  Near  the  center  of  the  section  23 
it  left  the  Oregon  Trail;  thence  west  and  a little  south  across  sections  22,  21, 
20,  through  the  town  site  of  Louisville.  Leaving  Louisville,  it  crossed  Rock 
creek  just  below  the  dam;  thence  crossed  Louisville  Springs  park;  thence  it 
ran  south  and  west,  crossing  the  corner  of  section  29,  across  the  northeast 
quarter  and  northwest  quarter  of  section  30.  It  entered  St.  George  township, 
and  crossing  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  25,  a portion  of  sections  34,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  entered  Blue  township  near  the  northeast  corner  of  section  1 ; thence 
north  and  west,  crossing  section  36.  It  crossed  the  south  half  of  section  35, 
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northwest  across  sections  34  and  33,  crossing  the  southwest  corner  of  section 
28,  and  section  29.  Then  it  crossed  the  Blue  river  in  section  30,  at  the  mouth 
of  Junietta  creek,  in  Blue  township.  This  trail,  after  crossing  the  Blue  in  sec- 
tion 30,  entered  what  is  now  Riley  county,  on  land  now  owned  by  the  Case- 
ment ranch,  about  four  miles  north  of  Manhattan.  Mr.  Lowe  further  stated: 

“At  the  time  Fort  Riley  was  located  there  were  no  settlements  in  the 
immediate  country  around  it,  but  there  was  one  family  at  the  bridge  across 
the  Blue  (Samuel  D.  Byer,  of  Junietta)  nineteen  miles  east,  and  a Catholic 
mission  and  Pottawatomie  village  at  St.  Marys,  fifty-two  miles  east,  where 
good  Father  Duerinck  had  established  a college  and  was  gathering  in  the 
youthful  Pottawatomies  and  teaching  them  to  become  good  citizens,  with  ad- 
mirable success.  Here  Mrs.  Bertram  kept  the  only  hotel  worthy  of  the  name 
between  Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Leavenworth.  Captain  Alley’s  store  at  Silver 
Lake,  the  Pottawatomie  homes,  and  the  trading  post  at  Hickory  Point  (Jeffer- 
son county)  finished  the  list  of  settlements,  save  here  and  there,  at  intervals, 
a squatter’s  cabin.” 

About  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  St.  Marys  and  one-half  mile  west  of  the 
Louis  Vieux  farm,  the  military  trail  left  the  Oregon  Trail. 

At  one  time  the  city  of  Louisville  was  honored  by  a visit  from  Horace 
Greeley.  It  was  in  1859,  when  he  crossed  the  plains.  Because  of  high  water 
in  Rock  creek  he  was  compelled  to  stay  two  or  three  days  in  Louisville.  He 
stopped  in  a log  cabin  belonging  to  Robert  Wilson.  This  cabin  was  located 
on  the  banks  of  Rock  Creek,  near  the  present  dam,  and  across  the  street  from 
the  present  residence  of  Edward  Sullivan. 

SAMUEL  D.  DYER, 

The  earliest  settlers  of  Pottawatomie  county,  outside  of  those  at  St.  Mary’s 
Mission,  were  Samuel  D.  Dyer  and  his  family.  Dyer  had  been  working  some 
years  for  the  government  at  Fort  Scott.  When  Fort  Riley  was  established 
in  May,  1853,  he  built  the  government  ferry  across  the  Blue  at  a place  called 
Junietta.  It  was  located  about  three  miles  north  of  the  present  site  of  Man- 
hattan. Dyer  was  an  old  man  when  he  came  to  this  county.  His  sons,  Abra- 
ham and  James  Dyer,  came  with  him.  Abraham  returned  to  Fort  Scott  and 
in  November  brought  back  with  him  the  remainder  of  the  family.  It  con- 
sisted of  Mrs.  S.  D.  Dyer,  and  the  children,  Abraham,  William  Enoch,  Jane, 
Lydia  and  Sarah. 

They  brought  with  them  stock  consisting  of  a team  of  horses,  a pony,  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  some  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The  hogs  were  called  “elmpeelers.” 
They  were  great  travelers  and  after  traveling  all  day  would  wander  off  at  night. 

There  were  no  white  neighbors  closer  than  St.  Mary’s  Mission  and  soldiers 
at  Fort  Riley.  Dyer  was  the  first  white  settler  in  western  Pottawatomie 
county.  The  government  teams  between  Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Leavenworth 
passed  constantly  over  the  ferry. 

Dyer  was  a native  of  Tennessee  and  came  to  Kansas  in  1843.  He  was  a 
major  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  He  and  wife  belonged  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  His  home  was  the  preaching  place  on  the  Blue 
river  for  several  years,  for  ministers  of  all  denominations.  The  first  election 
in  the  county  was  held  in  his  house.  He  kept  a small  store  there  for  years. 
The  cellar  under  the  store  building  was  the  first  county  jail. 

Dyer  was  a free-state  Democrat.  He  homesteaded  the  land  where  old 


No.  1.  Remnant  of  abutment  standing.  This  is  Samuel  Dyer’s  claim  in  section  30, 
Blue  township,  at  mouth  of  Junietta  creek.  Dyer’s  house  was  about  100  yards  north 
of  this  abutment.  The  mouth  of  Junietta  creek  is  at  the  right  of  this  picture  and 
just  out  of  it.  (Photo  taken  January,  1928.) 

No.  2.  Pottawatomie  summer  house  on  Soldier  creek,  Pottawatomie  reservation, 
Jackson  county. 

No.  3.  Indian  cemetery,  NE  ^4,  sec.  24,  Louis  Vieux  monument  in  foreground. 

No.  4.  A.  Chalmer  Buffington,  Westmoreland,  Kansas. 

No.  5.  Old  dam  at  Louisville.  Trail  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort  Riley  crossed 
immediately  below  this  dam. 

No.  6.  The  Blue  river  and  portion  of  the  abutment  of  bridge  or  ferry  across  the 
river  on  the  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Riley  military  trail,  at  the  mouth  of  Junietta 
creek  on  Samuel  Dyer’s  claim  in  section  30,  Blue  township. 

No.  7.  Indian  cemetery,  section  24,  showing  want  of  care.  (Photo,  Jan.,  1928.) 
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Junietta  was  located,  and  there  he  died,  February,  1875.  His  wife  died  April 
30,  1898,  near  Garrison.  They  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children. 

The  following  is  a description  of  the  land  homesteaded  by  Dyer  and  upon 
which  Junietta  was  located:  The  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
and  lots  11,  12,  13  in  section  30-9-8  (Blue  township)  Pottawatomie  county, 
Kansas. 

A short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Junietta  creek,  in  section  30,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Blue  river  in  Blue  township,  Pottawatomie  county,  is  found 
a portion  of  the  abutment  of  the  old  government  ferry  built  and  operated  by 
Samuel  D.  Dyer.  A part  of  it  has  fallen  down,  as  evidenced  by  the  photo- 
graph. It  was  the  first  bridge  on  the  Blue  river. 

No  evidence  of  the  old  building  at  Junietta  can  be  found  at  this  time  ex- 
cept a deep  impression  in  the  ground  where  the  cellar  was  located,  and  a few 
scattering  rock,  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  home  and  store  of  Samuel  Dyer. 

Some  of  the  relics  of  this  old  building  have  been  moved  to  Riley  county, 
and  are  now  held  by  the  Riley  County  Historical  Society.  They  are  on 
exhibition  at  the  log  cabin  in  the  city  park  at  Manhattan. 

There  seem  to  be  few  stories  preserved  of  the  military  trail  through  this 
county.  Some  horse  thieves  were  caught  on  the  trail  west  of  Louisville  at  one 
time  and  were  summarily  dealt  with,  according  to  the  custom  of  “Judge  Lynch.” 
They  were  scantily  buried  at  the  side  of  the  road  by  the  trail.  However,  I can- 
not give  the  exact  data. 

This  trail  is  not  as  clearly  marked  as  the  Oregon  Trail  because  it  never  had 
the  travel.  And  then,  too,  it  ran  through  a section  of  the  country  that  has 
been  more  or  less  farmed,  and  so  little  virgin  prairie  remains. 

The  Oregon  and  Santa  Fe  trails  are  the  largest  of  the  seven.  The  Santa 
Fe  Trail  followed  the  Oregon  Trail  from  Independence,  Mo.,  to'  near  where 
the  town  of  Gardner  now  stands,  in  Johnson  county,  Kansas.  At  this  point 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail  went  south  and  west.  Here  the  Oregon  Trail  took  a 
general  northwest  course  and  crossed  the  river  at  Union  Town,  now  Topeka. 
The  one  and  only  sign  along  the  Oregon  Trail  was  where  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 
diverged  at  Gardner.  Here  a large  signboard  simply  stated,  “Road  to  Oregon  ” 

After  crossing  the  river,  near  Topeka,  this  trail  followed  the  foothills  west 
to  St.  Marys,  running  diagonally  across  Pottawatomie  county,  into  Marshall 
county.  It  crossed  the  Big  Blue  river  first  near  the  present  town  of  Schroyer 
and  later  at  Marysville.  Thence  it  crossed  Marshall  county  to  the  edge  of 
Washington  county,  and  from  there  it  ran  into  the  state  of  Nebraska. 

The  trail  is  marked  through  the  state  of  Nebraska,  and  should  be  marked 
through  the  state  of  Kansas  before  the  last  vestige  of  it  disappears. 

Along  these  trails  in  this  county  are  found  many  relics  of  a former  race. 
Arrowheads  and  stone  implements.  Mr.  Charles  Blanchard,  of  this  county, 
Las  made  a fine  collection  of  these  arrowheads. 

I close  this  article  on  the  Oregon  Trail  in  Pottawatomie  county  by  the 
following  quotation  from  Dawson: 

“The  Indians  were  wont  to  call  the  Oregon  Trail  ‘The  great  medicine  road 
•of  the  whites/  as  they  viewed  the  countless  thousands  of  white-topped  wagons 
and  seemingly  endless  moving  of  troops. 

“The  camps  and  resting  places  became  historical  spots  as  well  as  places 
«of  first  settlement  and  greater  development.  These  were  also  resting  places 
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for  the  dead,  many  being  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  unmarked  and  unknown 
graves. 

“Nightly  at  these  camping  places  the  hillsides  and  valleys  were  covered 
with  the  white-topped  wagons,  and  the  camp  fires  would  often  encircle  a radius 
of  a mile. 

“As  we  search  for  the  remaining  traces  of  the  great  roadway  we  ffind  that 
nature  quickly  set  her  agencies  of  healing  in  operation  along  the  rugged  and 
scarred  hillsides  and  valleys  covering  a greater  part  of  this  trail  with  a growth 
of  foliage,  grasses  and  vegetation,  leaving  roughened  contours  of  hilltops 
and  infertility  where  the  trail  packed  soils  across  the  fields  of  to-day.” 


THE  BLOODY  BENDERS. 

By  Edith  Connelley  Ross. 

MANKIND,  as  a whole,  has  a deepD  rooted  and  instinctive  fear  of  murder. 

The  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  the  ghastly  setting  and  the  sinister  act, 
the  dark  deed  of  violence — these  all  alarm  and  repel.  To  deliberately  summon 
guilt  and  evil  from  their  dark  pit,  and  gaze  unshrinkingly,  gloatingly,  on 
their  gruesome  faces,  is  unnatural.  It  is  a sin  against  the  great  creed  that 
nature  has  furnished  men  for  them  to  live  by. 

But  into  the  ceaseless  flow  of  the  generations  of  men  nature  at  intervals 
drops  that  monstrosity — the  killer.  And  in  whatever  age  or  country  the  killer 
is  environed  he  remains  always  the  same — emotionless,  a person  without 
conscience,  who  slays  deliberately,  passionlessly.  Sometimes  he  kills  for  gain, 
for  added  power,  for  robbery,  for  jealousy  or  revenge.  But  whatever  the 
surface  motive,  the  deep,  underlying  provocation  is  always  the  pleasure  he 
derives  from  inflicting  and  contemplating  death.  He  kills  in  obedience  to  an 
inner  voice  that  whispers  constantly,  urging  the  excitement,  the  delight  to  be 
derived  from  bloodshed. 

Such  men  are  not  always  cast  in  obscure  parts.  They  have  often  found 
their  place  in  the  intrigue  of  court  and  church  and  army,  down  through  the 
course  of  history.  In  medieval  Italy,  in  the  barbaric  courts  of  Russia,  in 
Germany,  in  England,  among  the  powdered,  simpering  gallants  of  France — 
flung  into  many  such  high  streams,  the  men  created  with  the  lust  for  violence 
and  death  have  changed  the  current  of  world  affairs. 

And  sometimes,  to  make  the  matter  more  ghastly,  the  killer  is  given  the 
body  of  a woman,  curved,  gracious,  beautiful;  but  at  the  heart,  always  the 
same.  Such  a woman  was  Lucrezia,  of  the  Borgias,  apt  pupil  of  her  brother, 
Caesar.  She  played  her  part  against  a background  of  blue  Italian  sky — a 
stealthy  melodrama  with  subtle  poison  of  glove  and  ring  and  perfumed  rose. 
But,  in  her  distorted  soul,  closest  sister  to  Kate  Bender  of  Kansas,  who, 
robbed  of  the  romantic  setting,  yet  killed  as  mercilessly,  as  fearlessly  and  with 
as  keen  a joy  as  did  her  earlier  counterpart. 

One  played  for  the  stake  of  fabulous  wealth  and  great  power  and  fair 
kingdom ; the  other  for  small  gain  and  petty  award.  But  both  achieved  the 
same  thrilled  rapture  from  their  power  to  deal  out  the  portions  of  death. 

Where  the  Benders  came  from  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  They  never  told. 
There  have  been  many  theories  as  to  their  origin,  but  no  facts.  Whether  they 
were  fleeing,  fear-driven,  from  the  scene  of  some  former  atrocity,  and  saw 
security  in  an  isolated  prairie  home,  or  whether  they  were  attracted  by  the 
possibilities  for  crime  in  the  lonely  setting  they  chose,  no  one  knows. 
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They  simply  appeared.  One  day  in  the  spring  of  1871,  travelers  along  the 
highway  from  Fort  Scott  to  Independence,  in  Kansas,  saw  only  the  vacant 
prairie,  stretching  in  dreary  flatness  between  the  Sparks  homestead  and  the 
distant  cabin  that  marked  the  home  of  the  nearest  neighbor.  The  next  day 
there  was  a team  and  a wagon,  and  a party  of  campers,  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

This  particular  section  of  the  country  was  settled  by  earnest,  hardworking 
men  and  women,  who  were  trying  to  wrest  a living  from  the  droughty,  wind- 
swept plain.  The  constant  struggle,  the  fierce  contest  with  the  land  to  obtain 
food  and  shelter,  dulled  their  interest  and  curiosity  concerning  the  world  at 
large  and  even  their  own  vicinity.  They  accepted  the  newcomers  at  their 
face  value.  Many  people,  most  of  whom  time  had  proved  to  be  good  friends 
and  honest,  had  come  in  this  same  manner  and  with  as  little  to  say  of  their 
former  life.  So  why  be  curious  concerning  the  affairs  of  one  more  emigrant 
family  who  were  going  to  “homestead”? 

The  Benders  immediately  began  the  erection  of  their  house. 

The  place  chosen  was  on  the  main  road  crossing  Labet.te  county  from  Fort 
Scott  and  Old  Osage  Mission  to  Independence.  It  was  twelve  miles  from  the 
little  town  of  Thayer,  and  five  miles  from  Cherryvale,  and,  though  itself  in 
Labette,  was  situated  near  the  corners  of  four  counties.  The  only  road  then 
open  for  travel  ran  about  one  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  house.  It  was  a 
road  constantly  traversed  by  people  passing  between  the  near-by  towns.  And 
there  was  another  class  of  wayfarers  passing  there  in  whom  the  Benders  were 
more  interested.  Men  who  were  going  out  further  west,  to  live,  journeyed 
this  way.  These  men,  as  they  were  going  with  the  intention  of  settling,  of 
buying  machinery  and  cattle  and  horses,  frequently  carried  large  sums  of  gold 
upon  their  persons.  They  constituted  a sufficiently  large  and  rich  stake  to 
play  for,  in  a dangerous  game. 

The  closest  neighbor  was  far  away.  The  region  was  sparsely  settled  at  that 
time — treeless,  sun-beaten  prairie,  with  the  nearest  water,  Big  Hill  creek,  three 
miles  away. 

The  Bender  party  consisted  of  four  people.  There  was  the  mother  and 
father,  a son^and  a daughter.  They  were  German  and  spoke  with  a decided 
accent. 

The  old  woman  was  apparently  between  fifty-five  and  sixty.  She  was 
heavy,  with  a sickening,  white,  unhealthy  fat — stooped — stolid  of  demeanor. 
She  had  dark,  heavy-lidded  eyes,  and  her  black  hair  was  streaked  with  white. 
Her  expression  was  so  sullen  and  savage  that  it  repelled  even  her  unimag- 
inative neighbors,  and  so  she  was  regarded  with  much  disfavor  long  before 
any  suspicion  became  attached  to  the  Benders. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  be  about  the  same  age.  He  had  the  frame  of  a 
giant — was  broad-shouldered  and  large  boned.  He  had  a heavy  jaw,  high 
cheek  bones,  a low  forehead.  His  eyes  were  black  and  piercing,  set  deeply 
under  huge  bushy  brows.  Though  age  had  bowed  his  shoulders,  he  could 
straighten  up  to  a couple  of  inches  over  six  feet.  He  was  possessed  of  enor- 
mous gorilla-like  strength. 

John  Bender,  the  son,  was  then  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years 
old.  He  was  erect  and  tall,  florid,  auburn-haired,  very  good  looking  in  an 
awkward,  country-boy  style.  His  eyes  were  set  very  close  together,  shallow, 
and  so  wide-opened  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a stare.  Men  who  met  and  talked 
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with  him  commented  on  his  incessant  habit  of  accompanying  every  remark 
with  an  aimless  laugh.  It  was  a distracting,  a disconcerting,  mannerism. 

It  has  been  stated  that  John  Bender  was  a half-wit.  But  there  is  no  truth 
in  that  statement.  He  was  a very  clever  man,  and  his  uncouth  manners  were 
used  to  good  advantage  in  disarming  suspicion.  They  formed  a disguising 
cloak,  from  under  which  protection  he  watched  and  listened  constantly. 

Kate  was  the  daughter  of  the  Benders.  She  was  the  inspiration  of  the 
crimes — the  tireless  one,  the  leader  of  the  rest — the  killer.  She  was  about  five 
feet  five  or  six  inches  in  height  and  her  weight  was  around  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds.  She  held  herself  proudly  erect,  head  high;  alert 
hazel  eyes,  wide  and  very  bright.  Her  lips  were  red — very  red,  and  pouting.  It 
was  a mouth  to  disturb  the  dreams  of  the  young  men  who  saw  her. 

Her  hair  was  most  literally  a crowning  glory.  It  was  a deep  auburn,  cop- 
pery in  the  shadows,  flashing  red-gold,  glinting  in  the  sunlight,  a sleek,  silken 
crest.  Flashing,  colorful,  vivid — these  are  the  words  that  might  be  used  to 
describe  Kate  Bender.  The  men  of  her  time,  chary  of  description,  and  cau- 
tious of  praise,  called  her  “mighty  good  looking.”  A man  of  this  day  would 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  her  beautiful.  She  talked  glibly,  incessantly.  She 
laughed  a great  deal.  She  moved  quickly.  She  was  vivacious  and  courted 
the  attention  of  those  whom  she  met. 

Kate  Bender  was  an  alien  in  the  midst  of  the  slow-moving,  silent  German 
family.  So  different  was  she  that  she  might  have  been  some  changling  child. 
Probably  she  was  what  is  known  as  a throwback.  It  is  possible  that  genera- 
tions before,  in  the  region  of  the  Black  Forest,  some  smiling,  handsome  squire 
of  noble  blood  and  evil  heart,  was  for  a short  time  attracted  to  the  daughter 
of  some  serf.  Perhaps  Kate  cast  far  back  into  the  past  for  her  lovely  face  and 
her  black  heart.  She  liked  company.  Among  the  young  men  of  the  neigh- 
borhood she  apparently  regarded  several  with  distinct  favor.  She  went  to  the 
little  church  and  sang,  and  knelt  to  pray,  with  the  congregation  of  hard- 
handed,  sober,  tired  men  and  women.  And  doubtless  she  stopped  in  the  little 
entry  to  laugh  and  flirt  and  talk,  with  the  sunlight  falling  through  the  dusty 
windows  on  the  blazing  glory  of  her  flaming  hair. 

But  Kate  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  cultivated  the  gift  of  socia- 
bility. John,  while  he  went  on  occasion  among  the  local  people,  and  could  be 
friendly  in  demeanor  if  necessary,  held  himself  aloof,  and  did  not  encourage 
friendships;  and  the  old  people  were  frankly  hostile  to  the  surrounding  folk. 
They  made  no  secret  of  their  desire  to  be  left  alone.  And  so  savage  and 
repellant  in  appearance  were  they  that  there  was  no  difficulty  encountered  in 
gratifying  their  desire  for  solitude. 

The  Bender  house  was  quickly  completed.  It  was  a light  frame  affair,  an 
unpartitioned  shell,  sixteen  by  twenty-four  feet,  and  stood  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  road  and  facing  it.  Though  there  were  no  partitions  built 
inside,  the  one  large  room  was  separated  into  two  smaller  ones  by  an  old 
wagon  cover  and  a tom  quilt  hanging  from  the  joists.  Over  the  front  door 
was  hung  a crudely-painted  sign — “Groceries.” 

In  the  front  room  was  a counter  and  cupboard,  in  which  a small  supply  of 
tinned  articles  and  a few  other  trifles  were  displayed  for  sale.  A few  kegs 
and  rough  stools  for  the  accommodation  of  customers  were  also  in  that  room. 

Having  built  the  trap,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Benders  to  bait  it.  Some- 
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thing  must  be  done  to  attract  the  prey,  to  prevent  their  passing  this  farm- 
house as  they  passed  so  many  others.  So  in  addition  to  the  tiny  store  the 
Benders  advertised  meals  and  lodging  for  any  wayfarers  benighted  while  near 
them. 

In  the  back  room  were  two  beds  and  a square,  rusty  iron  stove.  There  was 
also  a table  and  a couple  of  chairs,  placed  close  to  the  wagon  cover.  One  of 
the  chairs  was  placed  against  the  hangings.  If  a man,  sitting  at  the  table, 
leaned  back  and  rested  his  head  against  the  curtain,  it  was  plainly  outlined 
through  the  cloth  to  the  watcher  in  the  outer  room. 

Under  the  stove,  occupying  the  space  between  two  joists,  was  a trap  door, 
swung  on  leather  strap  hinges.  This  opened  into  a pit,  or  crude  cellar,  about 
six  feet  deep,  and  five  feet  across.  It  was  unwalled,  and  paved  with  a few 
loose  stones  between  which  moisture  could  seep  into  the  ground.  There  was 
an  outer  door  into  the  pit,  giving  an  outlet  into  the  yard;  and  there  was 
dirt  and  disorder  and  swarming  flies.  But  in  pioneer  times  and  places,  such 
things  were  regarded,  if  not  as  necessities,  at  least  with  a more  tolerant  eye 
than  would  be  cast  on  them  now. 

But  the  pit.  That  was  the  high  light,  the  most  important  thing  in  this 
house  of  horrors,  for  it  was  into  this  ghastly  hole  that  the  Benders  threw  the 
bodies  of  their  victims  until  they  could  safely  be  disposed  of.  The  lintel  was 
stained  and  discolored  with  the  blood  of  foully  murdered  men. 

Often  the  victim  was  killed  in  the  daytime — perhaps  with  some  other 
traveler  approaching  the  house,  or  with  some  neighbor  turning  into  the  door- 
yard  to  make  a trifling  purchase  from  the  “store.”  So  it  was  needful  to  make 
haste  and  to  have  a place  prepared  for  a speedy  concealment  of  the  corpse. 

Still  limp  and  warm,  the  blood-stained  body  was  dragged  to  the  trap  door 
of  the  pit,  the  trap  thrown  up,  and  the  poor,  mutilated  thing  that  had  so 
lately  been  a living,  breathing  man  was  pushed  and  kicked  into  it  by  the 
fiendish  crew.  The  trap  was  swung  shut.  There  the  body  lay,  huddled,  gro- 
tesque^and  silent,  on  the  stones,  while  Kate  perhaps  hurried  smilingly  to  greet 
a friend,  a neighbor,  a customer.  A tiny  smear  of  blood?  Nothing  uncommon, 
nor  a thing  to  call  for  comment  on  a farm  where  there  were  chickens  and 
ducks  and  pigs. 

And  later — that  night — with  the  dull  glow  of  their  windows  the  only  gleam 
of  light  in  the  great  darkness  and  solitude  of  the  prairies.  Perhaps  black  storm, 
with  the  rain  washing,  windswept,  in  great  sheets  over  the  plains — beating 
wildly  down  on  the  tiny  house.  Candlelight,  flickering,  sinking,  in  the  draft 
from  the  lifted  trap  door.  The  body,  now  stiff,  cold,  blood-clotted.  The 
robbery,  the  lifting  of  the  distorted,  grinning  thing. 

And  the  staggering  procession,  carrying  the  corpse  to  the  shallow,  hurriedly 
dug  grave.  The  unceremonious  dumping  of  the  body — shovels — earth  thrown 
swiftly,  frantically — . Night  and  storm  and  black  endless  space — and  murder 
abroad  in  the  darkness.  What  a subject  for  a painter  of  an  inferno! 

And,  on  the  next  morning  of  warmth  and  sun  and  clean-washed,  limpid 
skies,  perhaps  John  Bender,  wearing  a new  chain  or  ring,  or  Kate,  with  a new 
pin  to  hold  her  dress  modestly  close  about  the  soft  white  lovliness  of  her 
throat. 

About  one  hundred  feet  north  of  the  house  was  a stone  barn.  It  was  walled 
on  the  north,  west. and  south,  but  the  east  was  left  open.  The  roof  was  of  hay. 
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Just  east  of  this  was  a patch  of  combined  garden  and  orchard.  It  was  care- 
fully cultivated  and  furnished  an  excuse  for  constant  harrowing  and  digging. 
About  fifty  fruit  trees  were  planted  in  this  plot.  The  well  was  located  between 
the  house  and  the  bam. 

Kate  Bender  had  an  alleged  gift  for  second  sight  and  spiritualism.  She 
loved  to  talk  of  this  to  anyone  whom  she  could  get  to  listen.  She  gave  se- 
ances and  claimed  to  be  gifted  with  a power  to  cure  any  disease,  which  may 
appeal  to  a distorted  sense  of  humor,  since  it  was  so  fearfully  true.  She  had 
a notice  advertising  her  powers  printed  and  distributed  over  the  country — 
another  lure  to  coax  her  hapless  victim  close.  It  read  as  follows: 

Prof.  Miss  Katie  Bender. 

Can  heal  all  sorts  of  Diseases;  can  cure  Blindness,  Fits,  Deafness 
and  all  such  diseases,  also  Deaf  and  Dumbness. 

Residence,  14  miles  East  of  Independence,  on  the  road  from 
Independence  to  Osage  Mission  one  and  one-half  miles  South 
East  of  Morehead  Station.  Katie  Bender. 

June  18,  1872. 

She  claimed  that  she  would  reach  the  zenith  of  her  powers  when  she 
reached  her  twenty-first  year.  At  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Benders  to 
Kansas  she  had  just  attained  her  twentieth  year.  She  spent  some  time  in 
Cherry  vale,  where  she  worked  in  a hotel,  and  while  there  she  gave  frequent 
seances. 

Many  people  have  doubted  the  relationship  of  the  four  Benders.  One 
much-discussed  theory  was  that  “Bender”  was  the  name  assumed  by  four  un- 
related criminals,  who,  for  the  time,  grouped  themselves  as  a family,  and  that 
Kate  Bender  was  the  mistress  of  John.  One  man,  who  saw  and  talked  with 
all  the  members  of  the  group,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Kate  was  not  a 
woman,  but  a beautiful  boy.  But  this  is  ridiculous.  There  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  Kate  was  a woman — and  a very  fascinating  one. 

With  the  building  of  the  house  and  the  digging  of  the  garden,  the  scene 
was  set  for  the  dreadful  performance  which  was  about  to  begin.  And  while 
robbery  was  undoubtedly  a motive,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Benders — 
true  to  their  depraved  creed — killed  for  the  morbid  gratification  and  excite- 
ment, for  the  joy  of  the  evil  deed. 

As  the  travelers  were  for  the  most  part  going  into  a new  and  far-away 
country  to  settle  and  live,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  cover  their  disappearance. 
Mails  were  uncertain  and  infrequent.  Inquiring  relatives  would  be  compelled 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  travelers  had  gone  on  into  the  Indian  nation  or 
to  Texas.  And  even  if  their  suspicions  were  aroused  there  was  no  way  for 
them  to  find  out  the  fate  of  the  lost  ones. 

It  was  a situation  so  absolutely  safe  as  to  reassure  and  fortify  even  a 
coward.  And  whatever  else  they  were,  the  Benders  were  certainly  not  nervous, 
nor  were  they  fear-ridden  people.  Most  criminals  flee,  terror-stricken,  from 
the  ghost-ridden  scene  of  their  crime,  and  cower,  sweating  and  shivering,  at  the 
very  recollection  of  the  spot. 

But  whether  they  were  so  stolid  and  unimaginative — all,  that  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Kate — that  murder  was  as  matter-of-course  to  them  as  their 
hog  killing,  or  whether  their  number  gave  them  confidence,  no  one  knows. 
But  they  lived  for  a long  stretch  of  time,  undisturbed  and  with  apparent 
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placidity,  in  the  ghastly  setting  they  had  created— and  surrounded  by  the  de- 
caying bodies  of  their  victims. 

It  is  the  commonly  accepted  theory  that  the  Benders  killed  their  victims 
while  they  were  seated  at  the  table,  leaning  back  against  the  wagon  cover 
that  separated  the  two  rooms.  Kate,  as  waitress,  or  as  medium,  engrossed 
the  guest’s  attention.  Then  either  the  father  or  son  (one  of  the  two  men) 
drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  struck  the  unconscious  man  on  the  head  with  a 
heavy  iron  hammer.  This  crushed  the  skull  and  killed  instantly,  of  course. 
But,  with  one  exception,  all  the  people  found  also  had  their  throats  cut. 
Why?  Perhaps  for  the  pleasure  of  the  task. 

But  there  is  room  for  a doubt  as  to  whether  the  Benders  always  waited  for 
the  man  to  take  a seat  at  the  table.  In  proof  of  this,  is  given  here  an  inci- 
dent told  by  their  nearest  neighbor,  Mr.  M.  E.  Sparks: 

“I  believe  they  killed  their  victims  anywhere  and  at  any  time  they  found 
an  opportunity — always  within  the  house,  of  course,  but  just  as  circumstances 
dictated.  You  must  remember  that  at  that  time  the  country  was  so  new  and 
so  thinly  populated  that  they  could  count  on  few  interruptions  in  their  busi- 
ness. Their  house  was  set  out  of  sight  of  my  own,  but  I lived  nearest  them. 
One  incident  I recall  strengthens  my  belief  contrary  to  the  curtain  theory. 

“One  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  investigation  of  the  murder  farm 
told  of  his  visit  to  the  place,  when,  he  believed,  he  had  escaped  death  only  be- 
cause the  Benders  learned  that  he  lived  not  far  away.  He  had  recently  set- 
tled a few  miles  further  west,  and  on  the  first  occasion  that  his  stock  of  pro- 
visions ran  low  he  had  concluded  to  go  to  the  Bender  store  to  see  if  he  might 
replenish  his  larder  there.  Tying  his  horse  before  the  house  he  entered  and 
took  a seat  on  a keg  which  occupied  the  center  of  the  front  room.  At  one 
corner  was  the  little  counter  behind  which  the  scanty  stock  of  goods  was 
stored.  He  looked  over  this  stock  from  his  seat  on  the  keg  and  talked  with 
Mrs.  Bender,  who  was  waiting  on  him. 

“Presently  the  old  man  emerged  from  behind  the  curtain  which  screened  the 
back  part  of  the  place.  Bender  carried  a hammer  such  as  a blacksmith  uses 
and  as  he  came  in  he  looked  the  customer  over  and  inquired  abruptly: 

“ ‘Where  did  you  come  from?’ 

“He  was  apparently  not  satisfied  with  my  friend’s  reply,  for,  a few  minutes 
later  he  asked  again: 

“‘Where  did  you  say  you  live?’  And  for  the  third  time  Bender  asked  a 
similar  question  before  my  friend  left  the  place.  He  was  afterward  confident 
that,  had  he  told  Bender  that  he  was  a stranger  in  the  country  he  would  have 
received  a blow  from  the  hammer,  of  which  he  took  little  notice  at  the  time, 
for  he  supposed  it  was  carried  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a box. 

“No.  The  Benders  didn’t  take  the  trouble  to  place  all  their  victims  against 
the  curtain  in  the  dirty  little  back  room  where  they  cooked  and  ate,  for  there 
was  no  occasion  to.” 

It  was  certainly  not  the  plan  to  arouse  suspicion  by  the  disappearance  of 
any  local  man.  Contradictory  as  it  sounds,  security  lay  only  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Benders.  The  nearer  a man  lived  to  the  murderers,  the 
more  safe  and  protected  he  was. 

Kate  and  her  mother  often  spoke  in  German  to  each  other,  before  their 
customers,  and  many  a man,  let  escape  for  some  reason,  afterwards  shudder- 
ingly  wondered  if  he  had  listened,  unknowingly,  to  the  decision  of  his  future 
life  or  death. 

As  time  passed  and  the  disappearances  became  more  numerous  local  sus- 
picion was  roused  and  reared  a seeking  head.  But  there  was  no  clue — nothing. 
It  was  as  if  the  men  had  been  snatched  off  the  earth.  A terror  slowly  de- 
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scended  on  the  countryside.  It  seemed  that  death  stalked  the  highway,  and 
men  began  to  fear  darkness  and  night. 

Letters  came  asking  news  of  men  who  had  passed  that  way,  and  for  whom, 
because  of  their  long  silence,  friends  and  relatives  were  worried.  But  there 
was  no  answer  for  these  letters  received  from  anxious  home  folks. 

At  least  six  of  the  men  killed  were  known  to  have  had  horses,  and  two  of 
them  had  wagons.  But  these,  too,  had  disappeared,  and  how  the  Benders 
managed  to  dispose  of  them  remains  an  unsolved  mystery.  It  is  possible  that 
they  sold  the  teams  and  equipment  to  other  travelers  who,  unknowing,  carried 
the  evidence  safely  out  of  sight.  Or  perhaps  there  was  a confederate  who, 
under  cover  of  night,  drove  the  horses  out  of  the  country  and  to  a safe  market. 

There  was  in  the  neighborhood  at  that  time  an  eccentric  old  woman  named 
Hesler.  She  was  a large,  masculine  old  lady  who  carried  a shotgun  for  a com- 
panion, and  went  fearlessly  about  the  country  alone.  Her  deepest  interest 
was  in  spiritualism,  and,  of  course,  she  went  to  see  Kate  quite  frequently. 
The  last  time  she  was  there,  however,  she  became  so  frightened  she  never  tried 
to  repeat  her  visit.  She  went  about  the  country  afterward  repeating  her  ex- 
perience and  warning  the  people.  But  as  she  was  known  to  be  queer,  and  pos- 
sibly a trifle  deranged,  no  thought  was  taken  of  her  tale  until  long  afterwards. 

She  said  that  the  first  part  of  her  visit,  in  the  early  afternoon,  was  as 
pleasant  as  usual.  But  as  the  twilight  and  darkness  drew  on  the  Benders  all 
began  to  act  in  an  amazing  manner.  They  drew  pictures  of  men  on  the  walls 
and  stuck  knives  into  them.  At  last  Kate  turned  to  her,  and  smiling  bril- 
liantly, told  her  that  the  spirits  often  commanded  her  to  kill — to  kill!  She 
laughed  wildly,  and  lunged  again  at  one  of  the  figures  drawn  on  the  wall. 
When  she  turned,  her  face  was  transformed — so  utterly  wicked  and  malign 
that  the  old  lady  could  scarcely  believe  it  Kate.  Her  lips  were  drawn  back, 
her  nostrils  working.  Her  eyes  seemed  to  flame  green,  as  a cat’s  eyes  in  the 
twilight.  She  crouched  and  slunk  toward  the  old  woman,  whispering,  “And 
the  spirits  command  me  to  kill  you — kill  you — now — ” 

The  old  woman  was  so  frightened  that  she  darted  through  the  open  door 
and  ran  for  her  life,  leaving  her  wraps  behind  her. 

It  was  afterwards  supposed  by  the  neighbors  that  the  Benders  had  dark 
work  to  do  that  night,  and  knowing  that  the  Hesler  woman’s  reputation  would 
account  for  any  wild  tale  she  might  tell,  and  prevent  any  belief  in  her  story, 
used  that  method  of  frightening  her  away.  Perhaps  it  appealed  to  their  humor 
and  struck  them  as  a most  amusing  joke.  Or  there  is  a chance  that  Kate, 
carried  away  by  her  desire,  frantic  for  blood,  for  the  moment  forgot  every- 
thing else,  and  the  old  lady  was  in  a very  real  and  very  terrible  danger. 

Another  woman  later  told  the  following  experience,  but,  as  it  was  a rule  of 
the  Benders  to  slay  only  travelers,  the  story  is  open  to  doubt.  But  it  may 
have  happened. 

This  woman  had  loaned  a sidesaddle  to  Kate,  and  as  it  was  not  returned, 
went  late  one  afternoon  to  secure  it.  She  was  given  a seat  at  the  table  in  the 
inner  room,  with  her  back  against  the  curtain.  Kate  sat  opposite,  chatting 
with  her.  Suddenly  she  leaned  forward,  intent,  her  eyes  widening,  her  nostrils 
flaring,  and  spoke  in  a loud,  slow  voice,  “Now,  now.”  Nothing  happened. 
Kate  sat  back,  shrugged,  laughed,  and  went  on  talking.  After  a few  minutes 
of  desultory  conversation  she  repeated  the  same  remark  in  the  same  fashion. 
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Then  Johiv  Bender  answered  from  the  outer  room.  His  voice  was^gitated  and 
Mkenf'almost  a wail:  “No — no — by  God,  I can’t  do  it.  I can’tjVno — no — ” 

q/he  woman  left  shortly  after,  unharmed,  and  with  her  saddle.  Hate  walked 
as  far  as  the  road  with  her,  talking  lightly,  amiably.  But  the  woman  remained 
vaguely  terrified  by  the  inexplainable  incident,  and  did  not  repeat  her  visit 
to  the  Benders. 

How  long  the  Benders  had  been  at  their  diabolic  business  is  unknown. 
Whether  they  started  immediately  on  their  arrival  or  whether  they  waited  for 
a year  before  they  began  is  debatable.  None  of  the  bodies  found  seemed  to 
have  been  buried  much  over  nine  months.  But  there  remained  men  still 
unaccounted  for,  after  all  the  men  found  were  identified.  There  were  many 
disappearances  in  that  section  and  at  that  time  that  have  never  been  traced. 

Shortly  after  the  Benders  settled  on  their  farm  a man  was  found  with 
his  head  crushed  and  his  throat  cut.  He  was  lying  in  the  waters  of  the  little 
creek,  three  miles  from  the  Bender  house.  It  was  a typical  Bender  murder. 
Whether  he  was  the  first  victim  killed,  before  they  had  perfected  a plan  for 
the  disposal  of  the  bodies,  or  whether  he  was  one  of  many  killed  at  that  time 
and  disposed  of  in  some  fashion  differing  from  their  later  habit,  is  not  known. 
Every  locality  has  its  dark  adventures,  its  gruesome  stories,  and  this  man’s 
death  was  accepted  at  that  time  as  a deed  committed  by  some  transient  crim- 
inal. 

There  were  men  who,  flirting  with  death,  entered  the  doors  of  the  Benders' 
house,  and  though  the  plans  were  all  made  and  the  stage  all  set  for  their 
murder,  yet  they  walked  out  of  the  door  alive.  Such  an  one  was  Father 
Paul  Ponziglione.*  He  was  a priest  traveling  through  the  country  and  at 
nightfall  stopped  for  a rest  and  food  at  the  Benders’  house.  He  was  not 
favorably  impressed  by  the  appearance  of  the  family.  There  was  an  at- 
mosphere about  the  house — a sense  of  waiting,  tense,  alert,  as  some  malevolent 
animal  might  wait,  crouching  for  a spring.  He  grew  apprehensive,  frightened. 
He  thought  of  how  isolated  stood  the  little  house,  and  of  the  miles  that  lay 
between  himself  and  any  help.  He  remembered  the  tales  he  had  heard  of 
men  who  had  dropped  off  the  earth — here,  in  this  very  section. 

Kate  laughed  and  talked  and  joked,  as  she  prepared  to  serve  him.  Her 
eyes  were  wide — very  wide  and  very  bright;  her  face  seemed  to  glow,  as  from 
some  inner  reflection  of  a secret  joy.  Her  breath  came  short  and  quick.  In 
the  light  of  the  dingy  lamp  her  hair  gleamed,  alive,  lustrous,  as  the  beautiful 
crest  of  some  venomous,  brilliantly  painted  serpent  rearing  to  strike. 

His  increasing  uneasiness  was  by  no  means  allayed  when  he  caught  a 


* Paul  M.  Ponziglione  was  born  February  11,  1818,  in  the  city  of  Cherasco,  in  Piedmont, 
Italy.  He  was  of  noble  descent.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  College  of  Novara  and  the 
College  of  Nobles  at  Turin.  He  spurned  the  wealth  and  luxuries  of  the  Italian  court  and  in 
1839  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Chieri,  near  Turin.  He  was  ordained 
a priest  in  1848.  He  decided  to  come  to  America  as  a missionary  to  the  Indians.  He  spent 
two  years  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky  and  then,  in  1851,  was  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  his 
future  activities,  the  Osage  Mission.  His  territory  reached  from  Fremont  Peak,  Wyo.,  to 
Fort  Sill,  I.  T.  At  this  time  he  was  a handsome  young  man  of  thirty-three  years.  For 
twenty  years  while  the  Osages  were  in  Kansas  he  labored  constantly  among  them.  They  re- 
sponded to  his  love  and  his  teachings.  Even  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  in  1870,  he  did  not  relax  his  watch  over  them,  and  his  ponies  and  wagon  were  a 
familiar  sight  to  thousands  of  people.  It  was  while  so  traveling  that  he  stopped  at  the 
Benders’  house. 

In  1891  Father  Ponziglione  became  historian  of  St.  Ignatius  College,  in  Chicago.  He  was 
always  a splendid  scholar.  On  March  25,  1898,  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
priesthood.  March  28,  1900,  he  died,  aged  eighty-two  years. 
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glimpse  of  the  old  man  placing  an  iron  hammer  behind  the  wagon-cover 
curtain.  It  was  a sullen,  brooding  evening  of  breathless  heat,  and  flickering 
heat-lightning  flaring  fitfully  in  low,  threatening  thunderheads.  Finally  came 
an  ominous  mutter  of  thunder.  A little  icy  breeze  blew  through  the  window, 
stirred  and  rustled  in  the  untidy  room,  touched  him  with  cold  fingers.  Sud- 
denly alarm  overcame  him  and  he  leaped  to  his  feet.  Kate  turned,  started 
toward  him.  He  remembered  that  he  must  have  a reason — an  excuse.  He 
muttered  something  incoherent  about  the  storm,  about  his  horse.  He  brushed 
by  her,  and  hurried  through  the  door.  He  ran  to  his  horse,  leaped  on  it  and 
rode  frantically  away.  His  panic  had  saved  his  life. 

By  this  time  horror,  in  a somber  cloud,  had  descended  on  the  whole  country. 
It  was  impossible  that  men,  passing  along  the  road  in  broad  daylight  should 
be  gone,  should  be  never  more  seen.  But  it  was  true.  Suspicion  and  fear 
and  distrust  dominated  the  lives  of  the  settlers.  Something  mighty  and  un- 
believably evil  threatened.  Threatened  and  then  struck.  The  air  whispered 
of  black  dread,  of  inhuman  hands.  Murder  stalked  abroad  and  cast  its 
distorted  shadow  across  the  land. 

There  are  two  stories  told  as  to  why  the  Benders  at  last  took  alarm  and  fled. 
Probably  both  incidents  played  their  part  in  inducing  the  panic  under  which 
they  fled.  They  sensed  the  tensing  atmosphere  and  were  more  than  ever  alert 
to  watch,  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  escape,  should  it  be  necessary. 

As  to  the  first  story.  There  was  a meeting  held  at  Carpenter  schoolhouse 
Various  reasons  for  it  are  given  by  different  old  people  who  were  present. 
One  old  neighbor  of  the  Benders  says  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
herd  law,  another  that  it  was  for  the  canvassing  of  the  situation  and  suggestions 
as  to  steps  to  be  taken  toward  a solution  of  the  crimes.  Yet  another  man, 
present  at  the  time,  says  it  was  an  election  and  that,  since  the  day  was  bad, 
groups  of  men  gathered  in  the  schoolroom  to  talk.  John  Bender  lay  on  a 
bench  by  the  wall  apparently  asleep.  The  men  talked  of  the  mysterious 
happenings,  concluded  that  murder  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  freely  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  of  the  murderers.  It  was  suggested  that  a country-wide 
search  be  started,  and  Mr.  Sparks  at  once  proffered  his  farm  for  inspection. 
Others  followed  with  similar  offers.  It  began  to  look  as  though  the  suggestion 
might  be  immediately  adopted. 

It  was  stated  in  no  uncertain  terms  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  killers 
should  they  be  found.  One  man  insisted  that  the  best  method  of  punish- 
ment would  be  to  lock  them  in  their  own  house  and  then  burn  it. 

After  this  group  of  men  left  John  Bender  arose  and  slipped  quietly  away. 

Another  version  of  this  schoolhouse  incident  tells  that  a preacher  named 
Evans  arose  at  the  meeting  and  announced  the  finding  of  the  body  of  a 
murdered  man — a man  with  his  head  smashed  and  his  throat  cut — in  Big 
Hill  creek.  At  this  announcement  John  Bender  got  up  at  once  and  left  the 
meeting. 

Doctor  York  was  the  last  man  to  be  murdered  by  the  Benders.  His  home 
was  near  Independence,  and  in  March,  1873,  he  had  been  on  a visit  to  rela- 
tives in  Fort  Scott.  He  was  returning  from  that  visit  when  he  was  killed. 

But  this  time  the  Benders  had  overstepped  themselves.  Doctor  York 
was  a more  prominent  man  than  the  rest  of  the  victims.  He  had  a brother. 
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Colonel  York,  who  took  an  active  part  in  Kansas  politics,  and  was  at  one  time 
a member  of  the  Kansas  legislature.  He  was  not  the  man  to  let  a relative 
disappear  without  making  every  effort  to  fathom  the  mystery.  He  promptly 
began  a thorough  investigation  in  which  he  enlisted  the  aid  of  a posse  of 
men.  Every  possible  clue  was  traced  to  its  source.  Doctor  York  was  traced 
from  Fort  Scott  to  the  Bender  house. 

The  family  was  none  too  well  liked,  and  suspicion  had  already  begun  its 
lightning-like  play  about  them.  But  that  a neighboring  family,  people  with 
whom  one  traded  and  dickered  and  joked,  should  turn  out  to  be  a party  of 
fiends — why,  it  was  impossible,  it  was  absurd. 

Colonel  York  was  in  deadly  earnest.  He  and  his  posse  stopped  at  the  house. 
They  talked  with  Kate  and  John,  and  told  them  that  Doctor  York  had  been 
traced  this  far.  Kate  was  too  clever  to  deny  having  seen  him.  She  cheerfully 
acknowledged  that  he  had  stopped  there.  She  gave  Colonel  York  a most  con- 
vincing account  of  the  visit.  She  told  how  he  had  watered  his  horse,  made 
some  little  purchase,  and  ridden  away.  Her  account  was  frank  and  convinc- 
ing, and  she  seemed  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  the  missing  man. 

Finally  she  spoke  of  her  gift  as  a spiritualist  medium,  and  offered  to  place 
her  talent  at  their  disposal  to  help  in  the  search  for  the  Colonel’s  brother. 
She  claimed,  however,  that  conditions  were  not  right  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment, for  a successful  seance.  She  was  upset,  excited  by  his  visit.  So  she 
asked  Colonel  York  to  return  the  next  morning,  when  she  was  rested  and 
ready.  Also,  she  asked  him  to  come  alone,  as  the  presence  of  so  many  other 
men  disturbed  and  distracted  her  just  at  the  time  when  she  most  needed  to  be 
quiet  and  unperturbed. 

“I’ll  find  your  brother  for  you,  even  if  he  is  in  hell,”  she  told  the  Colonel. 

But  the  unease  of  the  old  man  and  his  wife,  their  sullen  resentfulness  and 
lowering  looks  did  not  serve  to  inspire  confidence  for  Colonel  York.  Instinct 
whispered  that  there  was  something  wrong — deadly  wrong — in  this  place.  Per- 
haps the  blood-soaked  ground  of  the  pit  cried  out  to  him  with  mute  lips  of 
despair.  Or  the  phantom  of  some  murdered  man  stood  at  his  shoulder,  point- 
ing, pleading — unseen,  but  dimly  sensed. 

Colonel  York  took  his  men  and  rode  away.  He  left  with  Kate  Bender  his 
promise  to  return — in  the  morning.  ...  A few  days  later  the  following 
story  was  printed  in  the  Thayer  Headlight  of  April  9,  1873,  now  in  the  files  of 
the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

“Our  citizens  have  been  in  a state  of  perplexity  for  several  days  on  account 
of  the  discovery  of  a wagon,  a mare  and  a colt,  and  a horse,  just  outside  the 
city  limits  south  of  town.  They  were  first  seen  last  Saturday  morning  by  Mr. 
Charles  Nelson.  The  wagon  box  contained  a little  corn  in  the  ear.  A Scotch 
terrier  was  the  only  guardian  of  the  property.  The  harness  was  found  under 
the  wagon,  and  was  covered  with  mud.  The  horse  was  a little  lame.  The 
wagon  was  a heavy  lumber  wagon,  and  looked  as  though  it  had  been  run  for 
some  time.  This  team  and  property,  under  the  advice  of  Esquire  Dunsmore, 
was  taken  charge  of  by  Constable  A.  H.  Wheeler.  In  the  wagon  was  a sign 
with  the  word  “Groceries”  marked  upon  it.  The  people  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  had  been  foul  play,  and  immediately  searching  parties  were 
sent  out  in  different  directions,  and  the  ravines  about  Thayer  and  Lake  Rich- 
mond were  searched,  but  nothing  discovered.” 

However,  this  item  was  not  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  Benders  by 
any  of  the  surrounding  neighbors.  Mr.  Sparks,  the  nearest  neighbor  of  the 
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Benders,  and  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  also  lived  close  by  and  was  present  at  the 
recovery  of  the  bodies,  say  that  the  flight  was  finally  discovered  by  Silas 
Toll,  or  Tale.  He  was  one  of  two  brothers,  farmers,  who  lived  two  miles  east 
of  Mr.  Sparks. 

On  the  other  hand,  Doctor  Gabriel  and  Lee  Dick,  both  reliable  men,  claim 
that  Mr.  Dick,  going  to  the  house  in  his  role  of  county  assessor,  made  the  dis- 
covery. How  many  travelers  stopped  at  the  empty  house  and,  concluding  that 
the  inmates  were  away  on  a visit  or  at  one  of  the  near-by  towns,  passed  on  is 
not  known.  However,  it  was  one  of  the  two  men,  either  Mr.  Dick  or  Mr.  Toll, 
who  made  the  discovery.  It  is  possible  that  they  both  reported  the  matter  on 
the  same  day.  Indeed,  considering  the  upright  character  both  men  bore,  that 
is  a very  possible  solution. 

Mr.  Lee  says  he  went  twice,  the  first  time  probably  very  shortly  after  the 
flight.  Later,  on  Saturday,,  the  first  of  May,  he  returned  and  this  time  he 
became  convinced  of  something  amiss.  The  place  had  a deserted,  abandoned 
appearance.  The  house  was  closed  and  locked. 

A little  calf,  lariated  in  the  back  yard,  had  died  of  thirst  and  starvation.  A 
few  gaunt  pigs  in  a pen  by  the  barn  still  had  a little  spark  of  life.  Mr.  Dick 
turned  them  out  to  forage.  He  then  searched  the  empty  barn  and  took  an- 
other look  around  the  vacant  house.  Suddenly  conscious  of  a chill  in  the 
spring  sunshine,  of  an  inexplainable  terror  that  caught  at  his  heart,  the  man 
fled  from  the  haunted  spot. 

On  Sunday  the  news  spread.  People  suspicioned  many  things.  Some  con- 
tended that  the  Benders  had  been  murdered,  that  they  were  the  latest  victims 
of  the  mystery;  that  evil  thing  that  had  spread  its  black,  bloody  wings  over 
the  countryside. 

A crowd,  arriving  in  wagons,  in  buggies,  on  horseback,  gradually  gathered 
at  the  Bender  house.  They  examined  the  outer  premises,  congregating  in  un- 
easy groups  to  conjecture  and  discuss  the  affair.  A vague  apprehension  made 
them  hesitate  to  touch  the  house  itself.  They  were  restless,  uneasy,  speaking 
in  lowered  voices,  feeling  the  air  ominous  of  something — of  something — of 
what? 

It  was  while  so  talking  that  some  one  remembered  to  have  seen  the  article 
printed  in  the  Thayer  Headlight  over  two  weeks  before.  The  connection  be- 
came apparent  at  once,  and  Mr.  Sparks  and  Mr.  Frank  Ferguson  were  ap- 
pointed a committee  of  two  to  go  to  Thayer  and  investigate.  As  twilight 
approached  the  people  left  the  farm.  No  one  had  any  desire  to  stay  near  the 
house  at  night. 

On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Sparks  and  Mr.  Ferguson  made  the  trip  to 
Thayer  and  identified  the  horses  and  wagon  at  once.  They  next  interviewed 
the  local  railroad  ticket  agent.  He  remembered  having  sold  four  tickets  to 
Humboldt  to  a party  of  four  Germans,  about  two  weeks  previous.  A station 
lounger  recalled  having  seen  them  climb  aboard  the  passenger  train  and  kick 
back  the  scrambling,  protesting  little  dog  from  the  steps. 

This  was  eighteen  days  after  the  Benders  had  actually  disappeared — time 
enough  for  them  to  have  put  half  the  world  between  themselves  and  their 
pursuers.  Mr.  Sparks  and  Mr.  Ferguson  returned  with  their  news  that  Mon- 
day night,  and  it  flew  from  house  to  house.  Word  was  sent  to  Colonel  York 
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to  come  at  once,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  grim  work  of  investigat- 
ing the  house  of  horror. 

Colonel  York  arrived  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  and,  in  the  company  of 
the  neighboring  men,  began  the  terrible  search. 

The  house  was  broken  into.  Here  was  every  evidence  of  hurried  flight. 
Rags  and  dirty  dishes  were  strewn  about,  the  beds  disordered,  the  furniture 
upset  and  kicked  aside.  Very  little  had  been  carried  away. 

The  trap  door,  with  its  leather  hinges  and  its  bloody  lintel,  was  found.  It 
was  nailed  shut  and  had  to  be  pried  open.  When  at  last  thrown  back,  a 
most  horrible  and  stifling  stench  arose  from  the  pit.  No  man  was  willing  to 
enter  it.  So  the  searchers  were  compelled  to  wait  until  the  house  could  be 
lifted  away  on  wooden  rollers,  before  they  could  risk  the  putrid  atmosphere 
of  the  pit. 

There  were  no  bodies  found  there,  but  the  loose  pavement  of  stones  was 
stained  and  clotted  with  blood.  Here  was  the  proof  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
mysterious  murderers  who  had  given  the  neighborhood  its  evil  repute.  There 
was  no  more  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  many  who  had  disappeared. 

The  men  turned  their  attention  to  a search  for  more  evidence.  The  next 
place  to  be  given  attention  was  the  combined  garden  and  orchard  back  of  the 
house.  And  now  was  rendered  evident  the  reason  for  the  Benders’  careful, 
continuous  cultivation  of  that  spot.  In  the  loose,  constantly  harrowed  soil, 
there  was  small  chance  of  any  casual  passer-by  detecting  a grave.  But,  in  the 
two  weeks,  since  they  had  gone,  the  ground  had  cracked  in  the  form  of  a rec- 
tangle six  feet  long,  in  several  places. 

In  silence  the  men  fetched  spades  and  began  to  dig  around  one  of  the 
sinister  oblongs.  The  body  of  Doctor  York  was  the  first  one  to  be  re- 
covered. It  had  been  thrown,  face  down,  into  the  shallow  grave,  uncoffined, 
unshrouded.  It  had  been  robbed  and  partially  disrobed.  The  subsoil  had 
been  carefully  replaced,  and  then  the  top  soil  sifted  over. 

Colonel  York  had  proof  for  what  he  had  already  known.  Digging  was 
suspended  for  the  rest  of  that  day  while  the  news  was  spread  and  posses 
organized  and  started  out  to  search  for  the  Benders.  The  people,  at  first  chilled 
with  the  horror  that  they  had  uncovered  in  their  midst,  became  active  and 
conducted  a systematic  search  of  all  the  surrounding  country.  Rewards  were 
offered,  and  soon  all  the  Southwest  became  alive  with  manhunters.  The  whole 
nation  paused  for  a moment  of  dismayed  contemplation  of  the  ghastly  affair. 

Wednesday  morning  the  digging  was  resumed.  It  resulted  in  the  finding 
of  six  more  graves,  all  ranged  beside  one  apple  tree.  While  some  of  the 
graves  were  outlined  in  the  top  soil,  it  was  feared  that  there  were  others  not 
seen.  Some  one  suggested  taking  an  iron  wagon  rod  and  prodding  into  the 
soil,  to  find  where  it  had  been  disturbed  and  was  still  soft.  This  plan  was 
followed. 

Later  the  body  of  one  more  man  and  a little  girl — his  tiny,  five-year-old 
daughter — were  found  in  the  old  well.  All  the  men  killed  bore  the  same  marks 
of  violence.  Their  skulls  were  crushed  from  a hammer  blow  and  all  their 
throats  cut.  The  great  iron  hammer,  found  in  the  disordered  house,  just 
fitted  into  the  marks  on  the  men’s  heads. 

Doctor  Gabriel,  an  eyewitness,  writes  as  follows: 
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“On  the  morning  (Wednesday)  this  occurred  I was  just  across  the  creek, 
about  a mile  and  a half,  visiting  a sick  family,  where  I had  been  called  in  the 
night.  About  eight  in  the  morning,  when  I was  starting  home,  a boy  came 
along  on  a horse  and  told  me  they  had  found  the  grave  of  Doctor  York.  I 
rode  over  to  the  Bender  place  immediately  and  was  present  when  they  found 
all  the  bodies,  eight  in  number. 

“All  the  victims  had  been  killed  in  the  same  manner — by  a lick  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  their  throats  cut,  with  the  exception  of  a little  girl,  who  was 
found  with  a silk  handkerchief  around  her  neck,  strangled  to  death.  She  had 
been  traveling  with  her  father,  who  was  among  those  killed.” 

Though  Doctor  Gabriel  and  many  others  say  the  little  girl  was  strangled 
with  the  silk  scarf,  there  are  others  who  say  she  was  thrown  alive  into  the  well, 
and  smothered  to  death  there.  All  say  that  the  scarf  was  very  tightly  knotted 
about  her  neck. 

Many  of  the  wickedest  men  will  not  harm  a little  child.  Yet  here  was  a 
woman,  inhuman  enough  to  kill  a baby  girl.  What  scene  of  tragedy,  too 
terrible  to  visualize,  was  enacted  when  she  died?  Crouched  against  the  wall, 
trustful  eyes  now  wide  and  dark  with  terror — the  tiny  hands  upraised  in  weak, 
pitiful  defense,  the  agonized  appeals  for  “papa,  papa” — the  scream  of  fright — 
of  pain — the  sudden  limpness  of  the  little  body.  One  does  not  dwell  too  long, 
for  sanity’s  sake. 

All  the  bodies  of  the  men  had  been  robbed  and  partially  undressed.  They 
had  been  dumped  in  any  fashion  into  the  shallow  graves.  None  had  been 
buried  much  over  nine  months  and  all  were  easily  recognizable.  Except  two,  all 
were  identified  by  relations  and  taken  away  for  reburial.  Two  remained 
unidentified  and  rest  to-day  in  the  local  graveyard. 

The  names  of  the  identified  persons  who  were  killed  are  as  follows:  Dr. 

William  H.  York,  of  Independence;  Benjamin  M.  Brown,  of  Howard  county; 
John  Greary;  W.  F.  McCrotty;  H.  F.  McKegzie;  G.  W.  Laugchor  and  his 
little  child. 

People,  drawn  by  a morbid  fascination,  came  from  all  over  the  country  to 
see  and  examine  this  deserted  nest  of  the  harpies.  And  to  this  day  occasional 
investigators  of  the  noxious  and  the  gruesome  still  come  to  probe  and  delve  in 
the  murky  atmosphere  of  the  Bender  farm. 

Every  few  years  since  some  one  has  discovered  all  the  Benders,  or  at  least 
a couple  of  them.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have  been  suspected,  and 
many  have  been  held  for  investigation.  Some  have  been  arrested  on  the 
charge. 

Of  course  the  two  older  Benders,  if  they  escaped,  have  died  of  old  age  long 
since.  But  there  is  the  ghost  of  a chance  that  Kate  and  her  brother  John 
might  still  be  in  this  world.  They  would  be  up  in  the  eighties — old,  feeble, 
leaves  dry  and  brown,  about  to  flutter  down  from  the  tree  of  life. 

Mr.  Sparks  has  been  sent  to  Denver,  Colo.,  to  Fremont,  Neb.,  and  several 
other  places  to  identify  suspects  held  as  possible  Benders.  Frank  Deinst,  of 
Parsons,  sheriff  of  Labette  county  at  the  time  of  the  murderers’  activity,  has 
gone  far  and  wide  in  his  search  and  examination  of  suspected  people. 

In  1889  Mr.  Lee  Dick  brought  to  Oswego,  the  county  seat  of  Labette,  two 
women  whom  he  believed  to  be  Kate  Bender  and  her  mother.  But  they  were 
cleared  of  suspicion  and  freed. 
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Mr.  W.  E.  Connelley,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  says 
that  there  is  no  proof  for  any  statement  concerning  the  Benders  after  their 
disappearance.  Several  local  men  have  hinted,  very  mysteriously,  that  they 
were  members  of  a posse  that  pursued  and  caught  the  Benders.  But  there  is 
a great  deal  of  disagreement  among  these  old  gentlemen  as  to  what  happened 
after  the  capture.  Some  say  they  hanged  the  captives,  others  that  all  the 
Benders  were  shot,  and  still  others  that  they  were  burned  to  death.  One  writer 
gives  an  exciting  account  of  the  battle  between  the  Benders  and  the  pursuing 
posse,  with  Kate,  striking  and  fighting  like  a gold-crested  snake,  and  dying, 
game  to  the  last.  Interesting  and  very  imaginative. 

Some  of  the  vivacious  old  gentlemen  say  that  the  bones  of  the  Benders  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Verdigris  river,  others  that  they  were  buried  in  Texas. 
Some  insist  that  the  bodies  were  incinerated.  If  it  be  true  that  some  posse 
killed  the  Benders — a thing  for  which  the  public  would  have  thanked  and 
praised  them,  and  for  which  they  would  have  received  large  rewards — why 
have  they  so  persistently  kept  silent  all  these  years?  They  answer  the  ques- 
tion with  a vague  story  of  an  oath,  taken  on  a smoking  pistol,  an  oath  of 
silence.  The  reason?  There  isn’t  any. 

It  is  all  a tangle  of  fake  clues  and  uncertainty  and  unverified  suspicions — a 
quicksand,  with  only  one  little  island  of  truth. 

The  haunted,  ghost-ridden  house  of  the  Benders  was  taken  over  by  Mr. 
Lee  Dick  for  the  township. 

If  the  Benders  escaped,  the  place  to  which  they  fled  is  a matter  of  infinite 
speculation.  In  the  two  weeks  that  elapsed  between  their  disappearance  and 
the  discovery  of  it  there  was  time  to  have  gone  to  the  most  remote  ends  of 
the  earth.  Perhaps  they  went  on  into  the  great  Southwest  as  ranchers,  and, 
terrified  by  their  narrow  escape,  lived  an  upright  life.  Or  they  may  have  re- 
peated their  former  orgies.  The  Southwest  is  big  and  many  men  have  dropped 
out  of  existence  there  unaccounted  for  by  any  explanation. 

Perhaps  they  went  to  South  America,  that  haven  of  fleeing  criminals;  or 
again,  they  may  have  returned  to  the  fatherland.  There  they  may  have  lived 
out  a quiet,  cold  life  on  their  ill-gotten  gains,  in  some  slow-moving,  stupid 
German  village  on  the  Rhine.  Maybe  John  Bender  became  a burgomaster 
and  Kate  a model  housewife.  Who  knows?  But  it  is  something  of  a mental 
strain  to  vision  Kate  Bender  as  fitting  among  the  phlegmatic  German  haus- 
fraus. 

One  thing  that  makes  the  search  for  reliable  information  so  difficult  is  the 
inexplainable  trait,  so  often  encountered  among  people,  of  a desire  to  be  con- 
nected with  any  notorious  local  happening.  So  strong  is  this  desire  that  many 
men  and  women  will  distort  the  truth  to  obtain  a sort  of  reflected  glory,  or  to 
see  their  names  attached  to  the  story. 

But  out  of  all  the  jumble  of  speculation  and  guessing,  and  pure  fabrication, 
there  comes  the  statement  of  one  honest  and  intelligent  witness — a person 
who  is  absolutely  disinterested  and  devoid  of  any  desire  whatsoever  for 
notoriety.  But  remember  that  even  this  story  cannot  be  proved.  He  who 
reads  must  be  judge. 

Colonel  York  and  his  posse  left  the  Bender  house  promising  to  return  the 
next  morning.  The  promise  was  kept.  They  did  indeed  return,  and  in  the 
earliest  morning  hours — the  darkest  hours  before  the  dawn.  Colonel  York 
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was  certain — absolutely  certain  after  his  visit  to  the  Benders — as  to  his  broth- 
er’s fate.  He  was  a man  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  men  and  their 
natures.  He  had  had  experience  with  all  types  of  people.  He  had  no  room 
left  for  doubt.  He  knew.  His  brother’s  blood  cried  to  him  for  vengeance. 
And  he  felt  no  more  compunction  over  slaying  the  Benders  than  he  would 
have  felt  over  cleaning  out  a den  of  copperheads.  The  two  tasks  were  iden- 
tical. 

He  returned,  but  not  alone  as  Kate  had  requested.  He  took  his  men  with 
him.  On  the  spot  where  they  had  so  ruthlessly  slain  others  the  Benders  were 
killed.  Into  the  wagon  was  dumped  the  four  bodies.  They  were  driven 
rapidly  away. 

On  the  unsettled  prairie  miles  away,  where  any  man  might  not  pass  for  a 
year  or  more,  would  a tiny,  mounded  hillock — soon  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
soil,  to  be  sodded  over  again  by  the  seeding  grass  and  weeds — would  it  be 
noticed?  Or  could  not  some  swift-running  river  bear  away  a secret?  Or 
would  the  flames  of  a great  funeral  pyre — leaping  high  in  brief  hot  revelry — 
leave  aught  but  a small  mound  of  ash? 

The  team  and  wagon  was  cleverly  used.  It  was  driven  to  Thayer,  the 
little  dog  leashed  within.  The  sleepy,  dull-eyed  ticket-agent  did  really  sell 
four  tickets  to  four  people  speaking  a German  accent — a carefully  preserved 
German  accent.  And  two  of  the  party  were  dressed  in  women’s  clothes.  But 
it  is  known  that  though  they  purchased  their  tickets  for  Humboldt  these 
travelers  did  not  go  to  that  town,  but  left  the  train  at  Chanute. 

The  lounger  told  the  truth  when  he  related  the  incident  of  the  little  terrier 
released,  and  kicked  from  the  train. 

The  stage  was  most  cleverly  set  to  suggest  flight.  Mr.  Tanner  uncon- 
sciously supports  this  story  when  he  writes,  under  the  date  of  July  22,  1925: 

“So  they  (Colonel  York  and  the  posse)  went  to  the  Benders  and  made  in- 
quiries about  Doctor  York,  telling  them  that  they  had  traced  him  to  their 
place,  and  could  hear  nothing  of  him  any  further.  . . . It  is  supposed  they 

took  fright  that  night  at  that  and  left,  as  they  were  never  seen  after.  There 
were  four  persons  that  took  the  train  after  midnight  at  Thayer  that 
night.”  . . . 

Colonel  York  was  a man  prominent  in  state  affairs  and  politics.  He  had  no 
desire  to  be  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  extermination  of  the 
Benders.  There  are  always  the  “sob  sisters”  who  arise  to  defend  and  raise  a 
hysterical  clamor  over  the  punishment  of  the  most  degenerate  criminals.  The 
Benders  had  already  caused  the  family  of  the  Yorks  grief  and  notoriety 
enough.  Colonel  York  rebelled  at  further  connection  with  the  atrocities. 

And  so  it  was  a blind  that  he  offered  the  big  rewards  for  the  capture  of  the 
Benders.  He  well  knew  that  no  reward  would  ever  be  claimed  for  that 
discovery. 

So  the  Benders  and  their  malign  lives  passed  forever  beyond  the  knowledge 
of  their  bewildered  and  horror-stricken  neighbors.  And  it  was  as  if  some  vile 
beast  that  had  crouched,  waiting  its  prey  in  a loathsome  den,  had  been  driven 
out. 

Freed  of  the  embodied  hideousness  that  had  walked  among  them,  and  re- 
leased from  the  terror  that  had  haunted  the  district,  the  country  again  sank 
to  a normal  emotional  level.  The  roads  were  again  safe  for  travelers.  All 
that  remained  to  tell  of  the  frightful  experience  were  the  two  unknown  graves 
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in  the  churchyard,  and  the  dismantled,  abar  ’mied  house  which  had  con- 
cealed such  frightful  scenes,  still  standing,  wii  agging,  creaking  doors  and 
gaping,  glassless  windows,  gaunt  and  stark  agai  st  the  evening  sky;  a place 
that  had  once  been  a garden  and  orchard,  now  filled  with  tall,  dark  weeds, 
rustling  and  whispering  in  the  twilight;  a spot  for  the  belated  traveler  to 
pass  hurriedly,  with  beating  heart,  and  for  the  people  thereabouts  to  shun. 

Another  of  the  misconceptions  of  nature  had  been  blotted  out  by  protest- 
ing mankind;  another  killer  had  been  dropped  into  the  stream  of  humanity, 
that  had  passed  that  way,  and  to  mark  that  passing  were  left  ineffacable  scars 
of  black  guilt,  of  violence  and  grisly  horror. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  WE  LIAM  DARNELL. 


By  George  A.  R> 

[The  following  article  is  the  result  of  several  interv.  •’  with  William  Darnell,  in  Topeka, 
Louisville^  and  Westmoreland  during  the  years  1925  to  28.  These  reminiscences  embody 
much  family  history,  besides  the  Indian  and  pioneer  sketcn 's,  ranging  from  North  Carolina, 
in  Revolutionary  War  times,  to  Illinois  before  and  after  the  Black  Hawk  War  to  1855,  to- 
gether with  the  account  of  the  trip  of  his  parents  and  family  by  ox  team  to  Kansas  Territory, 
and  their  experiences  in  establishing  a home  on  the  frontier.  Mr.  Darnell,  a boy  of  ten  at 
the  time  this  overland  journey  wag  made,  was  blessed  with  a most  retentive  memory,  and 
has  given  a remarkably  good  account  of  the  trip,  together  with  an  account  of  early  day  hap- 
penings in  the  Rock  Creek  neighborhood,  Pottawatomie  county,  where  the  family  settled  in 
the  spring  of  1855.  This  information  has  been  assembled  in  chronological  order  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  late  Rev.  Lee  Darnell,  of  Westmoreland,  and  Charles  Darnell,  of  Topeka,  sons 
of  the  subject,  assisting  materially  in  the  work. — George  A.  Root.] 

THE  first  Darnells  in  America,  according  to  traditions  in  the  family,  were 
two  of  that  name  who  came  to  Maryland  with  Lord  Baltimore.  From 
these  two  early  emigrants  the  family  got  its  start  in  the  new  world,  settling 
for  the  most  part  along  the  South  Atlantic  states  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

One  Darnell,  a native  of  Buncombe  county,  North  Carolina,  was  a soldier 
under  DeKalb,  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  During  one  of  the  campaigns  in 
the  South  he  was  captured,  along  with  a number  of  other  patriots,  and  sent  to 
a prison  camp  some  miles  from  home.  Finding  an  opportunity  to  escape  con- 
finement by  subscribing  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown,  he  did  so,  and 
on  being  released  was  supposed  to  make  his  way  home  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch and  refrain  from  taking  up  arms  against  the  crown  in  the  future.  In- 
stead of  going  home,  however,  he  made  his  way  with  all  haste  to  the  camp  of 
the  Continental  forces,  and  again  took  up  arms  in  the  defense  of  his  country. 
Some  time  later  he  was  captured  a second  time.  When  taken  before  a military 
tribunal  he  was  soon  recognized  as  one  who  had  been  brought  in  some  time 
before  and  paroled,  and  on  being  question  if  such  was  not  the  case,  admitted 
it.  He  was  then  confronted  with  the  evidence  that  he  had  subscribed  to  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  admitted  that  he  had.  His  trial  was  short,  and  the 
sentence  of  the  court  was  death  before  a firing  squad,  the  execution  to  take 
place  a week  or  two  later,  at  sunrise.  He  was  then  placed  under  guard  and 
each  day  given  scarcely  enough  food  to  sustain  life.  One  day  one  of  his  guards, 
in  a spirit  of  exquisite  mockery,  tossed  him  a cob  from  which  he  had  just  fin- 
ished nibbling  off  every  grain  of  corn.  Darnell,  nearly  famished  with  hunger, 
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eagerly  seized  the  cob,  devouring  it,  thinking  at  that  moment  no  food  ever 
tasted  so  delicious. 

The  night  before  the  day  set  for  his  execution  a terrific  rainstorm  came  up. 
Everyone  in  camp  was  busy,  rank  and  file  both  endeavoring  to  find  protection 
against  the  storm.  The  night  was  dark,  and  Darnell  decided  if  he  got  a 
chance  he  was  going  to  try  making  an  escape,  thinking  he  might  as  well  die 
in  the  attempt  as  to  linger  and  be  shot  in  the  morning  anyway.  Late  that 
night  and  while  the  storm  was  at  its  height  he  decided  the  time  had  arrived. 
His  watchers  having  left  him  for  a few  moments  in  order  to  look  after  other 
things,  Darnell  took  a hasty  departure,  crawling  out  of  camp  on  his  belly — 
his  greatest  fear  being  that  his  captors  would  again  find  him  by  hearing  the 
loud  beating  of  his  heart.  On  and  on  he  crept,  rolled  and  slid,  until  he  had 
gotten  beyond  the  British  lines,  when  he  got  to  his  feet  and  made  a dash  for 
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freedom.  Having  no  means  of  provisioning  himself  for  his  trip,  he  was  obliged 
to  forage  as  he  went  along.  The  next  day,  surprising  a wild  turkey  on  a nest 
of  eggs,  he  appropriated  the  entire  lot,  devouring  enough  to  satisfy  the  pangs 
of  hunger  and  taking  the  balance  along  to  sustain  him  on  his  journey.  In  due 
course  of  time  he  reached  the  patriot  army,  and  again  took  up  arms  in  the 
defense  of  his  country.  Later  he  met  a hero’s  death  during  the  battle  of 
Camden,  when  De  Kalb  also  received  mortal  wounds. 

This  Darnell  was  married  at  the  time  he  was  in  military  service,  and  had  a 
family,  one  of  his  children  being  named  Benjamin. 

Benjamin  Darnell  was  a native  of  Buncombe  county,  North  Carolina,  bom 
May  6,  1780.  He  lived  on  a farm  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birth,  where  he  mar- 
ried and  reared  a family.  He  was  married  twice,  the  first  time  about  the  year 

1800,  this  wife  being  a Miss  Fanny  , who  was  born  February  29,  1780, 

and  died  when  I was  a very  small  boy.  I don’t  know  the  name  of  his  second 
wife.  He  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birth  until  about  the  year  1830,  when  he 
decided  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  new  country  to  the  northwest.  Making 
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preparations  necessary  for  the  trip  overland,  he  embarked  with  his  family, 
prairie-schooner  fashion,  for  their  new  home,  settling  in  Kendall  county, 
Illinois.  He  was  a man  of  powerful  physique,  close  to  six  feet  in  height  and 
weighing  in  his  later  years  close  to  265  pounds.  He  was  said  to  be  a most 
devout  and  temperate  man,  yet  he  had  one  characteristic,  indulging  in  a small 
portion  of  whisky  every  morning,  which  he  placed  in  his  coffee.  He  was  never 
known  to  indulge  at  any  other  time.  The  picture  accompanying  this  article 
shows  him  to  be  a husky,  stern-looking  old  man,  with  smooth  face  and  long 
white  hair,  bright  eyes,  and  a mouth  that  gave  evidence  of  strong  determina- 
tion and  yet  kindliness.  This  picture,  taken  when  he  was  between  seventy- 
five  and  eighty  years  old,  was  the  only  one  he  ever  had  taken.  No  picture  of 
his  wife  is  known  to  exist.  He  died  in  Illinois  about  1860.  He  and  his  wife 
were  parents  of  ten  children,  as  follows:  Elizabeth,  born  August  6,  1803;  mar- 
ried Thomas  Judd.  John,  born  March  5,  1805;  married . Abraham,  born 

November  12,  1806;  married  Susan  Owens.  Mary,  born  April  29,  1808;  mar- 
ried   . Susanna,  born  February  25,  1810;  married  Hollenback. 

James,  born  January  20,  1812;  married  Charlotte  Owen.  Larkin,  born  De- 
cember 22,  1813;  died  a young  man.  Lucy,  born  January  6,  1816.  Enoch, 

born  February  5,  1818;  married Springer.  Benjamin,  born  August  5,  1820; 

married . 

James  Darnell,  Sr.,  my  father,  the  sixth  child  of  Benjamin  and  Fanny 
Darnell,  was  born  in  Buncombe  county,  North  Carolina,  January  20,  1812, 
and  died  in  Pottawatomie  county,  Kansas,  July  3,  1880.  He  was  married  at 
Putnam,  Hennepin  county,  Illinois,  December  1,  1833,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Owen, 
daughter  of  Archibald  Owen.  She  was  born  November  25,  1817,  in  Virginia, 
and  died  in  Louisville,  Kan.  They  were  parents  of  eight  children,  all  but 
one  of  whom  were  born  in  Kendall  county,  Illinois,  the  other  having  been 
bom  after  the  family  reached  Kansas.  They  were:  Lucinda,  born  March  24, 
1839;  died  June  23,  1863.  Margaret,  born  January  7,  1843;  died  April  13,  1844. 
William,  bom  December  5,  1844.  George,  bom  November  11,  1847;  died 
April  2,  1923.  James,  born  June  10,  1850.  Jerome,  born  June  10,  1852.  Char- 
lotte, born  August  21,  1854;  died  March  27,  1899.  Albert,  born  November 
30,  1858. 

James  Darnell,  Sr.,  my  father,  was  brought  up  as  a farmer.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  His  father’s  place  in  Illinois  was  known  as 
Fort  Darnell,  and  was  built  as  a protection  from  hostile  Indians.  This  fort 
was  surrounded  by  a stockade  of  white-oak  logs  split  in  half  and  set  in  the 
ground  side  by  side,  with  sentinel  blocks  at  each  corner  of  the  inclosure. 

At  Fort  Darnell  an  old  Indian  named  Shick  Shack  used  to  be  a frequent 
visitor.  He  was  a go-between  among  the  whites  and  Indians.  He  would  not 
fight  anyone.  He  was  “whipped.”  One  night  father  was  on  guard  at  the  fort 
during  a scare,  and  Shick  Shack,  together  with  his  squaw,  daughter  and  son- 
in-law  (the  latter  couple  very  young),  came  and  asked  protection  in  the 
fort,  claiming  the  hostile  Indians  would  kill  them  as  quickly  as  they  would 
the  white  settlers.  When  asked  if  they  would  fight  with  the  whites,  Shick 
Shack  said  “No.”  He  and  his  family  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  fort, 
but  were  permitted  to  camp  just  outside  and  under  the  protection  of  one  of 
the  guard  or  block  houses,  which  happened  to  be  the  one  that  father  was  to 
stand  guard  in.  No  sooner  were  they  settled  than  they  began  chanting  pray- 
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ers  to  their  God  for  protection.  This  so  interested  father  that  he  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  stay  there  in  order  that  he  might  learn  the  prayer.  During  the 
whole  night  these  Indians  kept  praying,  repeating  the  same  prayer  over  and 
over,  time  and  again.  Each  one  of  them  had  a prayer  paddle  on  which  were 
painted  some  Indian  characters,  supposed  to  have  some  potent  charm,  but 
father  was  unable  to  tell  what  they  were,  or  their  significance.  During  this 
chanting  each  Indian  held  his  paddle  up  perpendicularly  as  his  prayer  com- 
menced, letting  it  lower  until  it  reached  the  ground  and  then  raising  it  and 
repeating  the  same  over  again.  This  prayer  ran: 

“Sac  a no  sac, 

Nock  a moon, 

Coc  a nut  sac.” 

No  attack  was  made  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  Shick  Shack  and 
family  moved  on. 

After  father  came  to  Kansas  an  Indian  who  went  by  the  name  of  Smith 
— Indian  name  Oshmeat — came  to  his  place  and  got  permission  to  hunt.  He 
would  frequently  stay  three  or  four  days,  and  when  he  had  enough  meat, 
would  return  to  his  home  on  the  Red  Vermilion.  One  day  father  got  to  talk- 
ing with  him  and  the  conversation  drifted  back  to  his  boyhood  days  in  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Then  father  related  the  incident  of  the 
looked-for  attack  on  Fort  Darnell,  and  of  Shick  Shack’s  family  camping  under 
its  protection  and  praying  for  the  night.  Oshmeat,  of  course,  was  much  sur- 
prised, and  in  return  he  surprised  father  when  he  spoke.  He  said,  “Why,  that 
was  me.”  In  the  course  of  their  talk  father  asked  him,  “Where  did  you  and 
Shick  Shack  go  to  keep  out  of  that  war  (Black  Hawk  War)  ?”  Oshmeat  said, 
“Me  and  Shick  Shack  go  to  the  Mazon.”  The  Mazon  country  was  rough  or 
swampy  country,  and  he  and  Shick  Shack  with  their  squaws  hid  there  until 
the  war  was  over,  Oshmeat  going  out  occasionally  to  kill  a deer  or  other  game, 
taking  it  to  camp,  where  the  families  lived  on  it,  and  going  out  again  as  oc- 
casion required.  Shick  Shack  was  then  an  old  man.  One  day  Oshmeat  said 
he  himself  shot  a buck,  breaking  one  of  its  hind  legs.  He  laid  his  gun  aside 
and  took  after  the  animal  on  the  run,  armed  with  only  a tomahawk.  With  this 
he  split  its  head  open  and  came  back  with  his  game. 

Father  saw  old  Shabbonee  many  times  in  Illinois  before  he  came  to  Kansas. 
When  Black  Hawk,  the  noted  Sac  and  Fox  warrior  and  chief,  was  making 
plans  for  his  attack  on  the  whites,  Shabbonee,  a Pottawatomie  chief  and  a 
friend  of  the  whites,  proved  his  friendship  in  the  following  very  practical 
manner:  Before  starting  his  war  on  the  whites,  the  then  venerable  Black 
Hawk  had  assembled  his  warriors  in  council,  and  in  an  effort  to  rouse  in 
them  the  proper  war  spirit,  he  told  them  they  were  going  to  be  victorious. 
With  a sweep  of  his  hand  he  called  attention  to  the  great  army  of  warriors 
assembled  in  council.  “We  have  as  many  warriors  as  there  are  white  oaks 
in  this  forest,”  he  said  in  his  impressive  way. 

Shabbonee,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  was  an  attentive  listener  to  that 
speech.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  this  planned  attack  on  the  whites.  In  an 
attempt  to  dissuade  them  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  also  made  a speech,  telling 
the  assembled  warriors  if  they  attacked  the  whites  they  were  going  to  make  a 
serious  mistake.  “Why,”  he  told  them,  “the  whites  have  as  many  warriors  as 
there  are  leaves  on  these  oak  trees.’’ 
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While  the  wait  council  was  going  on  Shabbonee  started  a young  buck  out  to 
warn  the  white  settlers  of  the  impending  war  that  was  to  be  made  on  them. 
This  young  Indian  was  named  Pepper,  and  Shabbonee  furnished  him  with  a 
fast  horse  and  told  him  to  ride  fast,  even  if  he  killed  every  horse  he  had  in 
order  to  get  the  warnings  to  them  in  time.  Tradition  has  it  that  he  killed 
two  horses  by  running  them  to  death  during  this  trip. 

In  after  years  Shabbonee  lived  at  a place  called  Shabbonee  Grove,  near 
old  Fort  Darnell.  The  settlers  in  and  around  this  place  took  particular  pains 
to  see  to  it  that  old  Shabbonee  was  well  taken  care  of  and  had  plenty  to  eat 
during  his  old  age.  This  was  their  appreciation  of  his  efforts  in  saving  a 
good  many  lives.  All  white  people  were  his  friends. 

There  was  an  Indian  burial  ground  at  either  Shabbonee’s  Grove,  or  Paw- 
paw Grove,  near  Fort  Darnell.  On  one  occasion  father,  in  company  with  a 
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young  man  and  two  old  men,  made  a visit  to  Shabbonee’s  Grove  in  search  of 
government  land.  They  found  some  Indian  graves  on  this  trip.  The  corpses 
were  deposited  in  the  forks  of  trees,  and  were  inclosed  in  coffins  made  of  bark, 
tied  about  with  rawhide.  The  old  gentlemen  evinced  some  curiosity  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  departed  ones  were  prepared  for  burial,  so  the 
young  man  took  one  of  the  coffins  down  for  them  to  examine.  The  old  men 
gazed  at  it  a few  minutes,  neither  caring  to  take  the  initiative  in  investigating 
farther.  The  young  man  having  no  desire  to  open  the  pack,  the  coffin  was 
returned  to  the  fork  of  the  tree  from  which  it  had  been  taken,  unmolested. 

On  their  return  trip  home  the  party  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  a 
settler  who  was  a sort  of  preacher.  During  the  night  their  host  glanced  out 
the  door  and  was  met  with  a sight  that  caused  him  to  fall  back  in  astonish- 
ment, and  he  shouted  to  his  guests,  “The  stars  are  falling!”  The  occupants 
all  hastened  to  the  door  to  get  a sight  of  this  unheard  of  thing,  and  no  sooner 
had  they  done  so  than  they  all  thought  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end. 
Down  on  their  knees  went  everjmne,  and  father  said  he  never  attended  a more 
earnest  prayer  meeting  in  his  life.  About  daybreak  the  party  decided  to 
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start  for  home,  father  thinking  if  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  he  would 
rather  be  at  home  in  the  fort  with  his  own  family.  This  meteoric  shower  oc- 
curred on  the  nights  of  November  12  and  13,  1832,  and  has  since  been  com- 
monly known  as  “the  nights  when  the  stars  fell.”  One  meteoric  fragment 
during  this  shower  fell  a short  distance  ahead  of  the  returning  party,  rolled  off 
to  one  side  but  did  no  damage. 

On  the  Big  Sandy,  near  Fort  Darnell,  in  early  days,  lived  a blacksmith  who 
had  settled  there  with  his  wife  and  family.  His  cabin  was  a short  distance 
from  his  shop.  Living  so  close  to  Indians  he  kept  his  rifle  handy  all  the  time. 
Shortly  after  he  began  work  one  day,  two  young  white  men  came  to  the  shop 
for  some  work,  and  while  they  were  chatting,  the  blacksmith  heard  his  wife 
scream.  He  glanced  toward  the  house  and  saw  an  Indian  warrior  holding  her 
by  the  hair  with  one  hand  and  getting  ready  to  tomahawk  her  with  the  other. 
He  grabbed  his  rifle  and  killed  the  Indian,  while  the  white  men,  frightened, 
ran  away.  The  settler  ran  to  the  rescue  of  his  wife  who  was  being  attacked  by 
other  Indians,  swinging  his  rifle  like  a club,  and  despatched  four  Indians  before 
he  was  killed.  There  were  about  twenty  warriors  in  the  party,  and  the  sup- 
position was  that  if  the  young  fellows  had  stayed  and  helped  the  black- 
smith, instead  of  running  away,  they  would  have  whipped  all  twenty  of  them. 

Father  was  working  for  a man  named  Guilard  when  the  Black  Hawk  War 
broke  out.  Guilard  was  supposed  to  be  a Revolutionary  War  soldier,  and 
both  he  and  his  wife  were  old  and  helpless.  An  unmarried  daughter  lived  with 
them.  When  the  news  of  Black  Hawk’s  uprising  reached  them  they  decided  to 
get  to  the  Darnell  fort  for  pv  jection.  Father  was  sent  out  to  find  the  horses 
which  were  in  a pasture.  Tne  night  was  so  dark  he  could  not  distinguish  ob- 
jects, and  he  was  obliged  to  get  his  ears  to  the  ground  and  follow  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  sounds  made  by  the  horses’  hoofs  striking  the  ground. 
He  finally  located  them  and  got  them  saddled  and  bridled  and  ready  for  the 
trip.  The  old-maid  daughter,  father  said,  showed  more  nerve  than  any 
woman  he  ever  saw.  She  got  her  parents  ready  for  the  trip,  put  them  on  the 
horses,  and  started  for  the  fort,  apparently  showing  no  signs  of  excitement. 

On  the  Big  Sandy  there  was  a schoolhouse  in  which  a family  had  been 
living  for  a short  time  when  the  Black  Hawk  War  broke  out.  The  family 
was  attacked  by  Indians  and  everyone  killed.  One  of  the  Indians  took  the 
baby  of  this  family  by  the  heels  and  dashed  its  brains  out  against  the  end  of 
one  of  the  logs  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  stain  clung  there  for  many  years. 
Twenty-five  years  after  the  event  a cousin  of  father’s  came  to  Kansas,  and 
said  the  stain  of  that  tragedy  was  still  visible  at  that  time.  It  is  said  this  old 
school  building  is  still  preserved. 

A number  of  father’s  relatives  came  to  Illinois  about  the  same  time  he  did, 
and  the  men  folks  at  once  set  about  to  find  claims  that  suited  them.  That 
was  before  the  day  of  the  homestead  law,  and  the  land  could  be  bought  direct 
from  the  government.  They  secured  claims  and  started  improving  them. 
Later  on  my  uncle,  John  Darnell,  who  was  living  in  the  vicinity  where  father 
lived,  wished  to  add  a bit  more  land  to  his  claim,  and  as  money  in  those  days 
was  hard  to  get  hold  of  he  got  together  a bunch  of  cattle  which  he  drove  all 
through  the  settlement,  thinking  he  would  be  able  to  sell  them  to  various  ones 
and  thus  get  hold  of  the  necessary  money  to  pay  for  the  land  he  wanted. 
Finding  no  purchasers  in  his  vicinity  he  drove  the  cattle  to  the  village  of 
Chicago,  then  known  as  Indian  town.  There  he  found  no  one  who  would 
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offer  him  more  than  $4  a head  for  his  cattle,  and  being  unwilling  to  sell  at 
that  price,  he  drove  his  cattle  back  home. 

Richard  Moore,  another  uncle,  whom  we  familiarly  called  Uncle  Dick,  was 
on  the  lookout  for  land  about  the  same  time.  He  selected  a claim,  became 
dissatisfied  with  it,  and  finally  abandoned  it.  That  particular  place  of  land 
forms  a part  of  the  present  town  of  Plano,  111. 

Shortly  after  my  grandfather,  Benjamin  Darnell,  came  to  Illinois  he  and 
his  brother  Larkin  got  a job  cutting  corn  for  a neighbor.  Their  pay  was  fifty 
cents  an  acre  for  the  work.  Down  in  North  Carolina,  their  old  home,  corn  did 
not  grow  as  thrifty  as  it  did  in  their  new  home,  and  a man  could  easily  cut 
an  acre  a day.  The  corn  they  were  now  to  cut  was  immense,  stood  high,  and 
the  ears  were  about  a foot  in  length,  making  it  hard  to  cut  and  shock.  Work- 
ing as  hard  as  they  could  they  found  it  a hard  task  to  do  more  than  an  acre 
a day.  When  they  were  paid  they  received  a bushel  of  com  a day  as  wages, 
this  commodity  being  valued  at  fifty  cents  a bushel  at  the  time. 

Father  and  Uncle  Larkin  were  splitting  rails  on  Rock  creek,  the  name  of 
a stream  near  their  place  in  Illinois,  one  day.  The  day  had  been  a clear  one 
and  they  had  made  a fine  start  on  their  work  in  the  timber.  Along  in  the 
afternoon  it  gradually  began  to  darken,  but  on  looking  up  at  the  sky  they 
could  see  no  signs  of  clouds,  so  kept  on.  The  darkness  grew  more  pronounced 
every  minute,  and  they  had  an  idea  the  afternoon  might  have  slipped  away 
faster  than  they  had  any  idea  of.  Finally  they  put  away  their  axes  and 
started  home,  hearing  roosters  crowing  as  they  neared  the  house.  Shortly 
after  they  got  home  the  sun  started  coming  out.  There  had  been  an  eclipse, 
and  they  were  not  aware  it  was  to  be  staged  that  day.  Their  wives  had  a 
good  laugh  at  the  men,  however. 

Shortly  after  the  Black  Hawk  War  father  started  out  with  his  father  to 
look  for  land.  Father  selected  a claim  on  one  of  the  two  Rock  creeks,  in 
Kendall  county,  two  or  three  miles  from  grandfather’s,  near  the  present  town 
of  Plano.  On  a certain  day  that  year  a representative  of  the  United  States 
land  office  arrived  in  the  county  to  hold  a public  auction  for  such  lands  as 
had  been  selected.  These  lands  brought  a minimum  of  $1.25  an  acre,  and 
anyone  was  free  to  bid.  On  the  day  set  for  the  sale  a land  speculator  said  to 
be  from  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  arrived  on  the  scene  and  made  it  known  that 
he  intended  to  buy  in  some  land,  intimating  he  might  overbid  the  settler 
who  was  then  on  the  land.  A number  of  those  settlers  who  were  there  to  buy 
in  their  own  claims  held  an  indignation  meeting,  and  agreed  not  to  bid  against 
one  another.  They  then  appointed  a committee  to  wait  upon  the  speculator, 
which  told  him  they  were  going  to  give  him  just  so  many  minutes  to  get  out 
of  the  neighborhood,  or  take  the  consequences.  The  speculator  evidently 
thought  they  meant  business,  for  he  departed  at  once.  The  auction  went  off 
as  scheduled,  and  each  settler  bought  in  his  own  claim  and  got  a deed  by  pay- 
ment of  $1.25  an  acre. 

About  the  time  father  was  married  one  of  his  neighbors,  who  had  recently 
come  out  from  the  east,  wished  to  have  some  mowing  done.  He  asked  father 
if  he  would  do  it  and  was  told  he  would.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  in 
that  vicinity,  father  was  promised  a “bee  tree”  a day  for  his  labor.  This  was 
satisfactory  and  father  went  to  work.  That  mowing  was  done  by  the  old- 
fashioned  scythe,  and  it  took  him  about  a week  to  finish  the  job.  When  he 
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had  finished  Grandfather  Owens  went  along  to  help  cut  the  trees  after  he 
had  selected  them.  The  owner  led  the  way  to  a large,  ornery-looking  bur  oak, 
which  stood  on  the  bank  of  a creek  and  in  a mean  place  to  cut.  He  wanted 
father  to  cut  that  one  first.  Father  was  not  much  impressed  with  that  tree, 
and  while  he  was  arguing  with  his  late  employer,  Grandfather  Owens  made 
an  examination  of  the  tree,  and  came  up  and  joined  in  the  confab.  “Jimmie,” 
he  said,  “let’s  cut  this  one  first.”  Grandfather  was  pretty  wise  in  the  lore  of 
the  forest,  and  father  decided  to  risk  his  judgment,  and  said  he  would  take 
this  tree  for  the  first  one.  They  set  to  work  and  felled  it.  Then  they  got  the 
surprise  of  their  lives.  That  old  tree  was  chock-full  of  honey.  They  filled  two 
tubs,  all  the  buckets,  jars,  crocks,  pans  and  other  receptacles  they  could  scare 
up,  and  still  did  not  have  enough  vessels  to  hold  the  balance  of  the  honey, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  let  go  to  waste.  They  were  so  stocked  up  with 
honey  that  father  never  went  back  to  claim  the  other  trees  owing  him  for  the 
mowing. 

Having  gotten  his  claim,  father  soon  married  and  settled  on  his  piece  of 
land  and  went  to  work  making  a home  for  himself.  He  lived  on  this  claim  for 
the  next  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  Several  of  his  children,  including  myself, 
were  born  on  this  place.  He  did  fairly  well  some  years,  but  some  were  thin 
picking.  Mother  has  said  she  raised  lots  of  chickens,  and  had  lots  of  eggs  to 
sell,  one  year  selling  enormous  quantities  for  three  cents  a dozen.  About  that 
time  pork  was  worth  almost  nothing.  Dressed  hogs  could  be  bought  for  two 
cents  a pound,  and  went  begging  at  that.  One  day  a neighbor  of  father’s  came 
over  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  buy  his  hogs.  Father  started  dick- 
ering with  him  and  finally  came  to  an  understanding,  agreeing  to  take  all  his 
dressed  hogs  if  they  were  delivered  to  him  at  a little  village  called  Waverly. 
This  was  agreed  to.  A renter  of  this  same  farmer  learned  of  the  deal  and 
wanted  father  to  take  his  hogs  also.  Father  agreed  if  he  would  haul  them  to 
Chicago  for  him.  This  he  agreed  to  do,  and  did.  Father  found  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  all  the  meat  at  Chicago,  and  cleared  about  $100  on  the  deal,  a 
tidy  little  sum  for  those  days.  The  neighbor  who  first  suggested  the  deal  felt 
pretty  cheap  when  he  found  how  easily  he  could  have  made  this  profit  for 
himself,  and  his  family  twitted  him  about  it,  one  member  remarking,  “That 
man  Darnell  made  his  living  this  winter  off  of  you.” 

Father  has  said  that  he  did  not  have  to  work  so  very  hard  while  on  his 
farm  in  Illinois.  He  often  went  hunting,  and  said  he  had  pigeon  pie  nearly 
every  day,  the  wild  pigeons  being  very  plentiful  in  his  neighborhood  in  early 
days. 

Thinking  he  might  better  himself  in  some  other  line  of  business,  father 
sold  his  farm  and  started  a cross-roads  country  store  on  Fox  river,  a few 
miles  distant  from  his  old  home.  He  put  in  a big  stock  of  general  merchandise 
and  ran  the  store  for  several  years.  He  had  always  been  used  to  outdoor  work 
and  the  inside  work  of  the  store  began  to  tell  on  him.  Having  a feeling  that 
it  would  kill  him  in  a few  years  if  he  did  not  get  out,  he  moved  what  was  left 
of  his  stock  to  the  village  of  Waverly,  a railroad  town  a few  miles  away,  added 
a little  more  to  his  stock  and  set  about  to  close  the  business  out  entirely. 
Kansas  was  much  talked  of  at  this  time  and  father  decided  to  come  west. 
During  the  winter  of  1854- ’55,  while  selling  off,  he  was  also  making  active 
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preparations  for  coming  west.  By  early  in  March  he  had  things  in  such  shape 
that  he  wound  up  his  business  in  a hurry  and  started  getting  ready. 

Disposing  of  his  farm  and  such  things  as  we  could  not  bring  with  us,  he 
loaded  his  family  and  possessions  into  two  prairie  schooners,  hitched  two  yoke 
of  oxen  to  each,  with  an  extra  pair  for  emergency  purposes,  and  with  four  milk 
cows  in  addition,  set  out  on  the  journey  to  the  new  land  of  promise — Kansas. 
I still  remember  the  names  of  the  oxen.  On  one  wagon  were  “Kip”  and  “Yuler,” 
with  “Ball”  and  “Bright”  as  wheelers.  To  the  other  wagon  were  hitched 
“Buck”  and  “Broad,”  with  “Dick”  and  “Darb”  wheelers.  “Rock”  and  Paddy” 
were  the  names  of  the  emergency  pair.  Our  line  of  travel  soon  took  us  to  the 
Mississippi  river,  where  we  crossed  into  Iowa  at  the  town  of  Burlington. 

From  there  we  took  a southwesterly  course  into  northwestern  Missouri, 
finally  reaching  the  Grand  river.  Here  on  the  banks  of  the  river  we  found  an 
Irishman  named  James  Limerick  and  family,  who  had  been  detained  by  high 
water  and  crippled  oxen.  Limerick  had  two  wagons,  each  drawn  by  a single 
yoke  of  oxen,  one  yoke  of  which  had  gone  lame,  and  in  consequence  he  was 
unable  to  continue  his  journey.  Limerick  was  the  possessor  at  the  time  of  a 
fiddle,  and  while  in  camp  at  this  place  his  enforced  idleness  was  in  a measure 
relieved  by  the  many  lively  jigs  and  ballads  he  sawed  out  of  his  old  fiddle 
Learning  that  Limerick  was  also  bound  for  Kansas,  where  he  intended  to 
settle,  father  kindly  proposed  to  him  to  unhook  his  lame  oxen  and  herd  them 
along  with  our  stock,  and  make  use  of  the  extra  team  of  ours  to  pull  his  own 
wagon.  Limerick  was  more  than  glad  of  this  offer,  pulled  up  stakes,  and  to- 
gether the  two  families  started  on  the  way.  Their  route  took  them  to  St. 
Joseph,  where  they  crossed  the  Missouri  river,  pushing  directly  into  the  terri- 
tory and  taking  a road  that  connected  with  the  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort 
Riley  military  road.  This  road  crossed  the  Delaware  (then  called  Grasshopper) 
river,  Soldier  creek  at  Indianola,  then  into  the  Kaw  valley  where  it  joined  the 
old  California  road.  Topeka  at  this  time  was  a small  village  of  but  few  houses. 
Up  the  Kaw  valley  we  went,  following  the  California  road,  past  St.  Marys  and 
on  until  we  reached  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Vermilion.  Here  the  roads 
branched — the  California  road  running  to  the  right  in  a northwesterly  direction, 
directly  towards  the  present  Westmoreland,  and  cutting  across  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  town  site,  thence  straight  on  to  the  Black  Vermilion  and  Marys- 
ville. 

Almost  from  the  time  we  left  the  Missouri  river,  on  our  journey  west  to 
Rock  creek,  we  encountered  bridge  after  bridge  where  toll  was  collected  before 
we  were  allowed  to  cross.  Some  of  these  were  over  creeks  where  there  was 
running  water,  while  a good  number  were  across  sloughs  where  a rough 
corduroy  roadway  had  been  thrown  over.  Father  finally  lost  his  patience 
when  our  party  was  held  up  at  Lost  creek,  near  present  Belvue.  He  was 
bringing  up  the  rear  when  our  wagon  train  was  held  up  by  a toll  collector. 
Starting  on  ahead  to  learn  what  the  matter  was,  he  was  hailed  by  the  keeper, 
who  called  to  him  that  he  wanted  fifty  cents  a wagon  before  he  would  allow 
them  to  cross.  Father  kept  going  and  called  out,  “You’d  better  get  off  this 
road  before  I get  hold  of  you!”  Father  was  a large  built  man,  and  the  toll 
keeper  evidently  thought  he  meant  business,  for  he  at  once  took  to  his  heels 
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and  cleared  out,  after  which  our  wagons  crossed  and  went  on  their  way  un- 
molested. * 

The  military  road  from  Red  Vermilion  crossing  ran  directly  west,  through 
the  present  towns  of  Louisville,  St.  George,  Manhattan  and  on  to  Fort  Riley. 
We  went  up  the  Vermilion  to  Rock  creek,  following  up  the  latter  stream  some 
miles  before  stopping.  The  country  looked  good  to  father  and  also  to  James 
Limerick,  the  latter  settling  on  a tract  that  suited  him,  while  father,  thinking 
there  might  be  still  better  land  farther  on,  went  as  far  the  Black  Vermilion. 
Finding  the  land  no  better  and  the  water  much  poorer,  he  returned  to  his 
first  choice  on  Rock  creek.  From  the  time  we  started  from  Illinois  until  we 
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unloaded  our  wagons  on  Rock  creek,  nine  weeks  had  passed.  Father  selected 
a claim,  and  after  laying  a foundation  for  a house  in  order  to  hold  the  land, 
discovered  there  was  no  good  water  supply  for  the  household.  He  abandoned 
this  location  and  selected  another  claim  to  the  east,  on  a branch  of  Rock 
creek,  where  he  had  found  a fine  living  spring.  Here  he  pitched  his  tent  and 
in  it  the  family  lived  for  a time.  A couple  of  days  later  he  got  his  breaking 
plow  and  hitching  on  a yoke  of  oxen  started  breaking  prairie,  the  exact  date 
of  this  first  plowing  being  June  20,  1855.  Six  or  eight  acres  were  all  that  he 
plowed  at  this  time,  as  it  was  late  in  the  season  for  gardening.  However,  the 
season  was  favorable,  and  fine  crops  of  watermelons  and  vegetables  were 
matured.  After  our  garden  was  in,  father  decided  to  start  work  on  our  house, 
choosing  as  his  building  site  a spot  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the  creek 
and  handy  to  a fine  spring.  At  this  time  there  was  little  brush  or  under- 
growth along  the  creeks.  He  went  into  the  timber  and  cut  logs  for  the  house, 
hewing  them  to  about  six  inches  in  thickness  and  dovetailing  the  corner  joints. 
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Our  cabin  was  built  of  various  kinds  of  wood — black  walnut,  oak,  elm,  hickory, 
sycamore,  etc.,  the  four  top  layers  being  of  red  cedar,  a plentiful  supply  of 
which  was  then  growing  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek  a short  distance 
away.  This  was  the  only  hewed-log  house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  accordingly 
was  the  most  pretentious  of  the  early  habitations.  It  was  18  by  22  feet  in  size, 
one  story  high,  with  a roof  of  burr  oak,  the  shingles  split  out  of  logs  with  a frow 
and  mallet. 

After  the  completion  of  the  house  father  set  about  breaking  more  land, 
turning  under  about  ten  acres  this  time,  no  other  plowing  having  been  done  in 
the  Rock  creek  valley  other  than  what  he  had  done. 

That  summer  the  spring  from  which  the  family  got  water  was  dug  out  and 
lined  with  flat  stone,  set  up  on  edge.  It  had  a bottom  of  flat  rock.  When 
finished  the  spring  was  about  three  feet  square  and  deep  enough  to  fill  a large 
wooden  bucket  at  one  dip. 

Among  the  things  brought  to  Kansas  by  father  was  a small  writing  portfolio, 
or  cabinet,  of  ancient  make.  This  article  belonged  formerly  to  a man  named 
James  Nett,  who  took  up  a claim  in  early  days  about  forty  miles  from  Chicago. 
Nett  was  thought  to  be  a sailor.  He  was  addicted  to  strong  drink,  and  while 
making  a trip  to  Chicago  died  from  the  effects  of  his  imbibing.  His  effects 
were  sold  at  public  auction,  and  father  bought  this  portfolio,  which  at  that  time 
was  thought  to  be  at  least  a hundred  years  old.  This  was  long  before  father 
decided  to  remove  to  Kansas.  This  old  keepsake  is  now  treasured  in  the  family 
of  a grandson,  Lee  Darnell. 

Late  in  1855,  after  we  had  finished  our  house  and  completed  a corral,  a 
six-rail  stake-and-rider  affair,  father  started  out  hunting  one  day.  He  had 
gone  some  distance  when  he  discovered  on  the  top  of  a hill,  near  Moody’s 
Springs,  what  he  believed  to  be  a herd  of  buffalo.  He  crept  as  close  as  he 
could  in  order  to  get  a shot  at  the  herd,  and  discovered  they  were  cattle  in- 
stead— cows  and  heifers — all  alone  and  wandering  unattended  on  the  prairie, 
and  not  inclined  to  be  very  wild.  He  had  to  return  via  Moodyville  coming 
home,  and  on  this  trip  he  heard  a bell  in  the  timber.  On  investigating  he 
discovered  an  Indian  and  five  or  six  ponies.  “Will  you  help  me  get  these 
cattle?”  he  asked  the  Indian,  receiving  a reply,  he  would.  The  next  morning 
father  started  for  the  Indian’s  camp  and  heard  dogs  baying.  On  reaching 
the  camp  he  found  the  Indian  had  shot  a coon.  The  Indian  had  two  beautiful 
gray  ponies.  These  were  saddled  and  bridled  and  they  started  after  the 
cattle,  bringing  them  to  the  corral  later  in  the  day.  That  night  a boy  showed 
up  at  our  cabin  and  said  he  was  looking  for  stray  cattle.  Father  told  him  he 
had  found  a bunch  of  strays  and  had  them  in  the  corral,  and  asked  the  boy 
to  come  along  and  have  a look  at  them.  The  boy  did,  and  said  he  recognized 
all  of  them  except  a bull  father  had  in  the  corral  at  the  time.  “They  belong 
to  a Billy  Shannon,  who  lives  near  Marysville,”  he  said. 

“I  paid  an  Indian  five  dollars  to  help  me  corral  the  cattle,”  father  said. 
“You  take  the  cattle  with  you  and  tell  Mr.  Shannon  to  send  the  money  I 
paid  out.  I don’t  want  anything  for  myself.”  The  boy  left  with  the  cattle. 
Later  Shannon  sent  word  that  he  had  not  hired  anybody  to  look  after  his 
cattle.  “Just  leave  them  alone  is  all  I want.”  He  never  paid  father  for  what 
he  had  spent. 

Prairie  fires  were  a source  of  danger  to  the  early  settlers  as  the  grass  on 
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the  prairies  was  quite  long  in  many  instances.  In  the  fall  of  1855  a man  and 
a boy  who  lived  on  the  Black  Vermilion  were  on  their  way  to  Marysville  to 
do  some  trading  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a fire  and  burned  to  death, 
together  with  their  team  and  wagon. 

During  our  first  year  or  two  on  the  farm  we  had  to  take  our  corn  to  a grist- 
mill on  the  Black  Vermilion  in  order  to  get  it  ground  into  meal.  On  one 
occasion  when  we  were  going  to  the  mill  our  team  of  mares  gave  out  when 
we  were  about  a mile  from  the  nearest  settler’s  house.  It  was  nearly  night 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  spend  the  night  at  that  cabin.  Unhitching 
the  team  we  made  our  way  to  the  cabin,  explained  our  predicament  and 
asked  if  we  could  stay  all  night.  We  could.  On  going  inside  we  found  the 
cabin  consisted  of  but  a single  room,  the  building  being  about  12  by  14  feet 
in  size,  and  containing  his  wife,  two  grown  up  daughters,  several  smaller 
children,  besides  ourselves.  That  evening  the  oldest  daughter  entertained  her 
beau  to  boot.  The  whole  crowd  slept  in  that  one  room;  how,  I do  not  know. 
In  the  morning  the  beau  was  gone.  Father  after  breakfast  asked  how  much 
we  owed  for  our  entertainment.  “You  don’t  owe  us  anything,”  was  the  reply. 
That  was  the  accustomed  way  of  treating  visitors  in  those  days. 

Topeka  was  one  of  the  nearest  settlements  at  the  time  we  settled  on  Rock 
creek,  but  as  no  provisions  could  be  purchased  there  at  that  time,  trips  had 
to  be  made  to  Missouri  river  points  for  such  things  as  were  needed,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  Kickapoo  or  Leavenworth  being  the  most  common  points  visited. 
Supplies  were  usually  purchased  by  the  wagonload,  as  trips  were  long  and 
required  too  much  time  to  be  made  often. 

In  the  fall  of  1855  three  Pawnee  Indians  suddenly  appeared  at  father’s 
place  and  warned  him  that  if  he  did  not  abandon  the  farm  and  leave  for 
good  he  would  be  attacked  by  a war  party.  This  of  course  threw  a scare 
into  our  household.  Father  did  not  take  much  stock  in  the  threats  of  the 
Pawnees,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  unwilling  to  take  any  chances.  He  de- 
cided to  move  the  family  down  to  one  of  the  neighbors,  where  the  combined 
families  could  unite  and  make  a better  stand  against  any  attack,  if  such  there 
should  be.  Father  had  a twenty-five  pound  keg  of  powder  in  the  house  at 
this  time,  and  this  explosive  he  decided  to  use  in  such  a way  that  if  the 
Indians  set  fire  to  the  cabin  it  would  furnish  them  a little  diversion  they  had 
not  counted  on.  Opening  the  keg,  he  poured  out  a quantity  in  a dish,  and 
then  placing  the  keg  where  he  thought  it  would  do  the  most  destruction,  he 
took  the  powder  he  had  poured  out,  running  trails  of  it  to  different  parts  of 
the  house,  each  one  leading  back  to  the  open  keg.  Then  locking  up  the 
house,  the  family  got  into  the  wagon  and  drove  down  to  the  Limerick  farm 
and  told  them,  of  the  visit  of  the  Pawnees.  The  Limericks,  too,  decided  to  go 
along,  and  the  combined  families  drove  on  to  the  Jenkins  farm,  where  we  all 
stopped  for  the  night.  After  an  uneventful  night,  hearing  nothing  of  the 
Indians,  father  decided  to  risk  returning  to  the  farm  to  investigate.  He 
started  back  and  reached  the  house  that  forenoon.  Nothing  had  been  dis- 
turbed. He  returned  for  his  family  and  they  all  went  home.  This  was  our 
first  and  last  Indian  scare. 

By  the  spring  of  1856  father  had  broken  sixty-four  acres  of  ground.  This 
was  mostly  put  into  corn,  and  a fine  crop  was  raised  that  season.  In  order  to 
care  for  the  crop  he  erected  large  cribs  of  poles,  fashioned  much  as  a log  house 
would  be,  and  into  these  cribs  the  corn  was  heaped. 
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One  day  two  men,  “Uncle  Tommy”  Twiss  and  George,  his  brother,  drove 
up  to  our  vicinity  and  stopped.  Uncle  Tommy  was  agent  for  the  Sioux  Na- 
tion, and  was  on  his  way  west  with  several  wagonloads  of  annuity  goods  for 
distribution  among  the  Sioux.  George  Twiss  had  a wagon  loaded  with  trinkets, 
gewgaws  and  other  things  prized  highly  by  Indians,  besides  a number  of  more 
useful  things,  such  as  farm  implements  of  one  sort  and  another.  George,  after 
getting  this  far  on  the  trip  to  the  Sioux  country,  for  some  reason  decided  he 
did  not  wish  to  go  on  with  the  trip.  Driving  to  father’s  place  he  told  him 
he  had  a lot  of  plunder  he  was  tired  of  hauling  about  and  wanted  to  make 
him  a present  of  it.  Among  the  wagonload  of  stuff  he  unloaded  was  a great 
quantity  of  colored  glass  beads  Indian  women  prize  highly  for  decorating 
moccasins,  coats,  leggins,  belts,  war  bonnets,  etc.  Besides  this,  and  in  violent 
contrast,  was  an  old-fashioned  mowing  scythe  and  two  boxes  of  the  once 
famous  seidlitz  powders.  This  mowing  scythe  was  the  first  and  only  one  in 
the  Rock  creek  neighborhood  for  a number  of  years.  George  Twiss  stayed 
with  father  while  his  brother  pushed  on  to  the  northwest  for  the  Sioux  country. 
The  Twiss  brothers  were  natives  of  New  York,  and  George  decided  to  return, 
timing  his  trip  at  a time  when  father  was  obliged  to  make  a trip  to  the  Mis- 
souri river  settlements  for  needed  provisions. 

Greenbury  Hall,  who  settled  on  Rock  creek  above  Westmoreland  in  1856, 
was  one  of  our  early  neighbors.  He  broke  up  his  farm  that  spring.  Hall  had 
a habit  of  getting  drunk.  One  day  he  went  on  the  Black  Vermilion  and  got 
into  a quarrel  with  a man  named  Louis  Trumbley,  who  operated  a toll  road 
over  that  stream.  Trumbley  was  a man  killer,  having  two  to  his  credit. 
After  the  quarrel  they  shook  hands  and  parted,  with  the  vow  that  the  next 
time  the  two  met  one  of  them  should  die.  After  Hall  got  home  and  sobered 
up  he  became  apprehensive  about  his  recent  quarrel.  He  came  over  to 
father’s  place  and  wanted  him  to  buy  his  homestead.  Father  did  not  want 
to  buy  his  farm.  He  wanted  Hall  for  a neighbor.  He  told  Hall  he  could 
patch  up  the  differences  between  him  and  Trumbley.  But  Hall  was  a man  of 
his  word,  and  said  the  only  way  to  avoid  bloodshed  was  for  him  to  sell  out 
and  leave,  so  father  bought  his  claim,  and  Hall  left  and  went  to  Iowa.  Trum- 
bley was  a Frenchman  and  had  an  Indian  wife.  He  and  another  Frenchman 
named  Vasseur  got  into  a quarrel  at  Rossville,  and  Vasseur  shot  Trumbley 
through  the  body,  inflicting  a serious  though  not  fatal  wound.  Trumbley  told 
Vasseur  at  the  time  that  he  would  kill  him  when  he  got  well.  This  he  later 
did,  shooting  his  victim  from  ambush. 

There  was  need  of  a blacksmith  in  the  valley  during  the  early  days,  and 
this  need  was  all  the  more  keenly  felt  when  it  required  a two  or  more  days’ 
journey  when  a wagon  needed  mending,  or  a plow  sharpened.  Anticipating 
this  want  father  decided  to  put  in  a shop  of  his  own.  Completing  his  building 
he  cast  about  for  tools.  Recollecting  that  Louis  Trumbley  had  a shop  on  the 
Pottawatomie  reservation,  near  where  the  California  road  crossed  the  Black 
Vermillion,  where  father  had  camped  during  his  search  for  a claim,  he  decided 
to  interview  Trumbley  first.  Father  had  got  hold  of  an  old  gun  which  had 
been  fixed  up  to  trade  to  the  Indians.  Stowing  this  antiquated  old  firearm  in 
his  wagon  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  taking  a little  ready  cash  along.  Trum- 
bley was  obliged  to  remove  his  shop  from  the  reservation,  so  father  found  no 
trouble  in  bargaining  with  him.  When  he  arrived  from  his  trip  he  had  all 
the  necessary  tools  to  begin  work  with.  This  shop  was  located  about  seventy- 
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five  yards  from  the  cabin,  on  the  road  that  ran  past  our  house  and  on  through 
our  farm  to  the  ford.  Father  knew  nothing  of  blacksmithing,  but  being  a 
man  of  resourcefulness  and  perseverance  he  started  in  and  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  game  as  he  went  along.  Before  he  gave  up  the  business  he  was 
accounted  the  best  man  at  sharpening  plows  that  ever  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. I was  his  helper,  and  my  principal  task  was  to  pump  the  bellows.  The 
first  fuel  for  the  forge  was  bark  from  the  oak  trees.  This  was  the  nearest 
natural  fuel  for  blacksmithing  purposes  to  be  had  at  first.  Later  father  dug  a 
pit  which  held  several  cords  of  wood,  and  set  to  work  and  burned  a supply 
of  charcoal  which  lasted  him  for  some  time.  He  was  the  second  blacksmith 
in  what  was  later  laid  out  as  Pottawatomie  county. 

In  the  fall  of  1856,  a band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians,  about  twenty  in  all, 
came  over  to  our  farm  and  camped.  One  of  the  number  had  killed  a spotted 
fawn,  and  as  soon  as  they  made  camp  proceeded  at  once  to  dress  it.  While 
engaged  in  this  task  one  of  them  dropped  his  hunting  knife  in  the  grass,  it 
falling  with  the  point  sticking  up.  A little  later  he  stepped  on  the  blade  in 
such  a manner  that  the  point  was  thrust  through  the  foot,  producing  a pain- 
ful injury  and  severely  crippling  him. 

When  the  fawn  had  been  dressed  one  of  the  squaws  preempted  the  jawbone 
and  put  it  to  use  in  a most  practical  manner.  Obtaining  some  of  the  corn 
raised  on  father’s  place  that  season,  she  seated  herself  on  the  ground,  and 
holding  the  jawbone  in  her  right  hand  and  an  ear  of  corn  in  her  left,  rubbed 
the  teeth  over  the  ear  in  such  a way  that  it  cut  the  corn  into  meal.  It  was 
a successful,  even  though  slow,  way  of  grinding. 

Being  so  far  from  a trading  point  it  behooved  the  early  first  settlers  to 
raise  a supply  of  everything  needed  that  could  be  raised  on  a farm.  Learning 
that  one  of  his  neighbors,  a Mr.  Cook,  had  planted  a small  patch  of  cane  and 
had  made  sufficient  molasses  for  himself  and  his  neighbors  for  a year,  father 
called  on  him  for  particulars.  “I  planted  one-half  an  acre  and  got  enough 
cane  to  make  us  all  the  molasses  we  need,”  he  told  father.  Father,  who  had 
a larger  family,  decided  to  have  plenty,  and  accordingly  planted  five  acres. 
When  the  crop  was  ready  he  fashioned  a press  of  his  own,  the  rolls  being 
made  from  logs  of  native  timber,  and  the  machine  turned  by  a rude  crank 
akin  to  one  found  on  a hand  windlass.  With  this  equipment  and  the  addition 
of  three  large  iron  kettles  holding  from  fifteen  to  twenty  gallons  each  he 
started  in  making  molasses,  finishing  by  making  about  twenty  times  as  much 
as  he  could  use,  and  not  using  over  half  an  acre  of  the  batch  of  cane  he  had 
planted.  This  cane  was  exceptionally  rich  in  saccharine  qualities,  and  the 
sorghum  on  being  boiled  down  sufficiently  produced  a fine  grade  of  brown 
sugar,  an  addition  to  the  family  larder  not  to  be  despised.  On  frosty  morn- 
ings, or  when  the  conditions  were  just  right,  the  raucous  squeaking  of  those 
old  sorghum  mills  could  be  heard  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  all  our  neigh- 
bors living  near  enough  to  hear  the  music  were  thus  apprised  when  the  mills 
were  in  action. 

One  of  our  acquaintances,  a Pottawatomie  Indian  named  Louis  Vieux, 
asked  father  if  he  cared  to  do  a little  experimenting  with  buckwheat,  saying 
he  had  a small  quantity  of  seed  he  would  be  glad  to  turn  over  to  him  if  he 
did.  Father  said  he  would  be  glad  to  plant  it,  and  Vieux  turned  the  seed 
over  to  him — about  one  quart  in  quantity.  When  this  was  harvested  it  pro- 
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duced  about  three  and  one-half  sacks  of  buckwheat.  This  was  the  first  of  this 
grain  ever  planted  in  the  Rock  creek  valley. 

Father  planted  the  seed  and  grew  his  own  tobacco — a small  patch  sufficient 
for  his  own  use.  He  evolved  a contrivance  for  pressing  his  tobacco,  which 
though  rude  in  construction,  was  the  acme  of  simplicity.  A burr-oak  tree 
not  far  from  the  blacksmith  shop  formed  one  of  the  component  parts.  A 
good-sized  hole  was  cut  through  this  tree,  and  into  this  hole  a lever  fashioned 
from  a strong  sapling  was  fitted.  A small  platform  on  which  the  tobacco  was 
placed  was  built  directly  beneath  this  lever,  and  the  tobacco  to  be  pressed 
was  placed  between  boards  on  this  platform,  the  lever  let  down  on  the  board 
covering  the  tobacco.  With  the  addition  of  a few  hundredweight  of  stone 
attached  to  the  far  end  of  the  lever  this  made  a mighty  effective  press  for  the 
purpose  intended. 

During  the  early  days,  before  we  had  a place  where  we  could  keep  milk, 
mother  was  in  the  habit  of  setting  the  milk  pans  and  crocks  in  the  water  that 
flowed  from  the  spring  in  the  creek  bottom.  On  several  occasions  the  family 
milk  supply  was  missing  in  the  morning,  and  as  this  was  one  of  our  chief 
articles  of  diet,  the  loss  was  sorely  felt.  Father  decided  to  put  an  end  to  this 
petty  thieving,  which  had  happened  entirely  too  often.  Loading  one  of  the 
guns,  he  staked  it  securely  off  to  one  side  the  next  night,  the  muzzle  pointing 
directly  over  the  milk  crocks,  suspending  a bait  of  meat  a trifle  above  the 
same,  and  in  such  a way  that  if  the  bait  were  tampered  with,  the  gun  would 
be  discharged  at  the  slightest  pull.  Late  that  night  the  gun  was  discharged, 
and  we  were  sure  we  had  got  the  thief.  An  examination  showed  that  the  bait 
had  been  pulled  off  to  one  side  before  the  gun  was  discharged,  thus  allowing 
the  animal  to  escape.  Father  then  built  some  traps  out  of  walnut  lumber, 
setting  one  near  the  milk  supply  and  another  a little  distance  away.  In  the 
one  near  the  spring  he  caught  a large  she  wolf,  and  also  got  a wolf  in  the 
other  trap.  He  skinned  these  wolves,  and  the  next  time  he  had  to  go  to 
Leavenworth  for  provisions  took  the  pelts  along  and  traded  them  for  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  powder,  satisfied  he  had  made  a good  swap. 

Corn  was  one  of  our  chief  stand-bys.  Before  the  corn  was  hardened 
enough  to  grind  we  youngsters  frequently  went  into  the  field  and  got  new- 
growth  corn  which  we  grated  in  order  to  have  corn  bread. 

Father  soon  started  raising  hogs  for  market  and  also  to  help  out  the  family 
larder.  He  soon  had  quite  a bunch  of  little  porkers  that  ran  loose  in  the  woods 
fattening  on  the  acorns  and  nuts  that  were  so  plentiful.  One  day  I was  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  blowing  the  bellows  when  a man  rode  up  to  the  shop  and 
commenced  chatting  with  father.  Noticing  the  pigs  he  asked  father  what  he 
would  take  for  one  of  the  little  chaps.  Father  told  him  he  could  have  one  for 
a dollar.  The  man  picked  out  a pig  which  had  some  very  distinguishing 
marks,  paid  his  dollar,  and  placing  the  pig  in  a sack,  drove  to  his  home  about 
three  miles  distant  where  he  placed  his  purchase  in  a pen.  A few  days  later 
the  little  porker  disappeared.  A day  or  two  afterwards  the  man  came  back 
and  asked  father  if  he  had  seen  anything  of  the  pig  he  had  bought  of  him. 
Father  said  he  had  not,  but  would  call  the  pigs  up  and  see  if  the  little  truant 
was  among  the  lot.  He  gave  the  call  the  pigs  understood  when  it  was  time 
to  feed,  and  a few  moments  later  they  came  in  a run  from  all  directions,  and 
among  the  lot  was  an  old  sow  and  her  brood,  one  of  which  was  the  little  pig 
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with  the  distinct  markings.  We  helped  the  man  catch  his  proprety  and  he 
went  home  again.  What  instinct  guided  that  little  porker  back  the  three  miles 
to  his  mother,  my  father  or  the  purchaser  were  never  able  to  figure  out. 

Father  had  a bunch  of  hogs  in  the  creek  bottom  one  time  fattening  for 
market.  A small  band  of  Indians  came  through  his  farm  about  this  time,  and 
noticing  the  hogs,  saw  a potential  feast  in  sight.  One  enthusiastic  admirer  ex- 
claimed to  father:  “Heap  ko-kosh.”  Heap  ko-kosh  meaning  heap  of  pork. 

One  day  during  the  year  1856  a band  of  Pottawatomies  came  through  the 
neighborhood.  After  they  had  gone  it  was  discovered  that  thirteen  head  of 
cattle  belonging  to  father  had  disappeared.  A search  was  at  once  begun  and 
the  Indians  were  located  on  the  Vermillion,  a few  miles  away.  A man  named 
Greenmore,  who  lived  in  that  locality  and  who  was  well  known  to  the  Indians, 
quizzed  them  concerning  the  missing  cattle.  The  Indians  acknowledged  hav- 
ing the  cattle;  said  they  had  found  them  near  the  head  of  Rock  creek,  un- 
attended, and  that  no  one  seemed  to  be  living  in  that  locality,  and  they 
considered  the  cattle  as  much  theirs  as  anybody’s.  Greenmore  related  to  father 
what  the  Indians  had  said,  and  father  sent  word  to  tell  the  Indians  the  cattle 
belonged  to  him.  Greenmore  did  this,  asking  the  Pottawatomies  to  bring 
the  cattle  back  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  the  Indians  promised  to  do, 
agreeing  to  have  the  cattle  back  by  sundown,  which  they  did.  This  was  the 
last  trouble  father  had  with  the  Pottawatomies. 

Surveying  in  the  Rock  Creek  district  commenced  in  the  year  1856.  There 
were  three  squads  of  surveyors  at  work.  In  the  first  company  George  F. 

Foster  was  in  charge.  He  became  snow  blind  that  winter  and  Col.  

Morris  ran  the  compass  for  him  for  seventeen  days  while  he  was  laid  up. 
Their  work  was  laying  the  land  off  into  sections. 

The  second  company  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Hugh  R.  Robertson  and  his  son 
John  H.  They  were  known  as  “sectionizers,”  their  duties  being  to  subdivide 
the  sections  into  halves,  quarters,  etc.  They  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kickapoo,  Leavenworth  county. 

The  third  company  was  in  charge  of  George  A.  Dunn.  His  duties  were  to 
lay  the  land  into  townships — tracts  six  miles  square.  His  helper  (Childs)  had 
his  feet  badly  frozen  the  first  winter  while  engaged  in  surveying. 

Dr.  Henry  Bragg,  known  to  the  surveying  crew  as  “Old  Doc”  Bragg,  was 
government  inspector  of  surveys.  He  was  also  a doctor  of  medicine  and  a 
good  one.  He  arrived  the  following  year  after  the  surveys  had  been  started, 
and  made  his  headquarters  at  father’s  place  for  a week  while  in  our  neighbor- 
hood. 

In  “Doc”  Robertson’s  crew  was  a funny  young  fellow  by  the  name  of  Jack 
Bolby  or  Bowlby.  Bowlby,  while  engaged  in  making  surveys  through  the 
timber,  had  become  poisoned  by  poison  ivy  and  was  soon  a very  sick  and 
miserable  young  man.  His  body  was  literally  covered  with  the  blisters  the  ivy 
produces,  and  his  face  was  so  swollen  he  could  not  see  out  of  his  eyes.  This 
was  his  condition  one  day  when  Doctor  Bragg  arrived  in  camp.  Bowlby 
imagined  he  was  going  to  die,  and  implored  Bragg  to  do  something  for  him. 
Bragg  was  one  of  the  old  guard  who  used  language  more  forcible  than  elegant. 
He  examined  the  patient  and  in  a most  unfeeling  tone  of  voice  said  to  him: 
“Damn  you.  You  aren’t  going  to  die  at  all.  Strip  off  those  clothes  of  yours 
and  get  into  that  hog  pen  and  wallow  with  those  hogs.”  Bowlby  protested 
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and  began  to  cry,  but  Bragg  was  firm.  In  the  end  young  Bowlby  stripped  off, 
and  aided  by  some  of  his  companions  was  led  into  the  pen  where  in  one  of 
the  juiciest  wallows  he  was  soon  slithered  over  with  the  ooze  the  porkers  had 
been  wallowing  in,  covered  entirely  from  head  to  heels  except  the  tip  of  his 
nose.  After  a couple  of  hours  or  more  in  this  “mud  bath”  the  intense  itching 
had  been  so  relieved  that  young  Bowlby  asked  Bragg  if  he  could  not  get  out. 
“You’d  better  stay  in  for  some  time  yet,”  came  the  reply.  After  some  more 
importunate  requests  had  been  made  to  Bragg,  he  said,  “Well,  you  can  get 
out  if  you  want  to,  but  you  will  be  damn  glad  to  get  back  in  again.”  Bowlby 
decided  to  risk  it,  so  got  up  and  out.  Later,  when  the  mud  began  to  dry,  the 
itching  started  up  again,  more  intense  than  ever.  Bowlby  soon  discovered 
that  lying  in  the  hog  wallow  could  be  endured  much  easier  than  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  intensely  aggravating  itching,  so  shortly  he  asked  to  be  taken 
back  to  the  wallow  and  covered  up  again.  He  stayed  in  the  mud  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  getting  out  late  in  the  day,  had  a bath  in  the  creek,  then  dressed 
and  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning  he  felt  all  right  again — the  poison  all  gone. 

Father’s  claim,  taken  up  months  before  the  land  had  been  surveyed,  lay 
along  a branch  of  Rock  creek  that  up  to  this  time  was  without  a name.  When 
the  surveyors  reached  our  place  and  began  work  it  was  discovered  that  the 
improvements  that  father  had  made  were  located  on  four  different  sections,  a 
forty  of  each.  The  stream  running  through  the  farm  was  given  the  name  of 
Darnell  creek  by  George  Dunn,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  squads. 

The  winter  of  1856-’57  was  a severe  one,  and  the  surveying  parties  under- 
went many  hardships  and  privations.  That  winter  father  practically  boarded 
the  three  surveying  squads  working  in  his  neighborhood.  During  December, 
1856,  the  snows  had  been  so  frequent  and  heavy  that  two  of  the  surveying 
parties  were  obliged  to  abandon  work  and  seek  shelter.  They  came  in  and 
went  into  camp  a little  below  our  house  and  near  the  creek.  The  third  com- 
pany, under  George  Dunn,  had  not  come  in,  and  considerable  apprehension  be- 
ing felt  for  their  safety  a searching  party  was  organized  and  sent  out  to  find 
them.  At  length  they  were  located,  and  they  were  in  a sorry  plight.  One 
man’s  legs  were  frozen  to  the  knees,  and  some  of  the  others  were  badly  frozen, 
also.  These  men  were  all  brought  to  father’s  place  and  nursed  till  they  re- 
covered. About  the  first  of  March,  1857,  the  weather  having  grown  milder,  the 
surveying  parties  again  resumed  their  duties. 

The  bill  of  fare  at  the  Darnell  “hotel”  during  the  winter  of  1856- ’57  was 
noted  for  its  preponderance  of  corn  products.  Corn  bread,  parched  corn, 
hominy,  corn-meal  mush  and  milk,  with  turnips  as  a change,  was  the  un- 
varying fare.  Father  was  milking  three  cows  that  winter,  so  there  was  plenty 
of  milk.  Every  night  the  surveyors  held  a camp  meeting,  and  one  of  their 
most  oft-repeated  prayers  was  that  “Old  Pet,”  the  prize  milker  of  the  herd, 
would  not  go  dry  before  the  winter  ended. 

A short  time  after  we  came  to  the  territory  an  old  man  and  wife  and  their 
three  sons  and  their  families  camped  on  the  hill  above  Moodyville  spring. 
When  father  learned  they  were  there,  he  and  I went  over  and  called  on  them, 
to  do  what  we  could  to  help  them.  The  old  gentlemen  wanted  his  folks 
to  settle  in  the  valley  to  the  west,  but  the  young  women  in  the  party  wished 
to  return  East.  I finally  left  and  made  my  way  home,  while  father  remained 
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and  tried  to  persuade  them  to  locate.  They  decided  not  to  stay,  however, 
and  left.  I never  learned  who  they  were,  or  where  they  came  from.  Ap- 
parently they  were  well  fixed;  had  good  horses  and  teams,  were  well  dressed, 
and  would  have  made  fine  neighbors. 

The  first  school  in  the  neighborhood  was  taught  in  1856.  Four  families 
furnished  the  children  of  school  age,  as  follows:  Dave  Guard,  three  children; 
Uriah  Cook,  who  later  served  as  the  first  treasurer  of  Pottawatomie  county, 
three;  Charles  Jenkins,  two;  James  Limerick,  two. 

Henry  Rammelt  and  Andrew  Knoll  are  named  as  the  first  settlers  on  Rock 
creek,  arriving  in  the  latter  part  of  1854. 

Charles  Jenkins,  a brother  of  Gaius  Jenkins,  an  early  character  of  Lawrence, 
was  an  early  settler  in  the  Rock  creek  neighborhood. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  was  a widow — a 
Mrs.  Adamson,  who  with  her  two  grown  sons  and  a daughter  of  about  thirteen 
years  took  a claim  at  the  base  of  a high  hill,  later  known  as  Mount  Ephraim. 
I think  they  came  from  Iowa. 

About  December,  1855,  a man  named  Hazen  arrived  and  purchased  the  claim 
of  Mrs.  Adamson.  He  was  married  and  had  a son  about  three  years  of  age. 
Hazen  was  nearly  dead  with  consumption  when  he  arrived,  and  died  about 
a month  later,  this  being  the  first  death  in  the  community.  He  was  buried  on 
the  farm,  and  James  Limerick  and  his  son  William,  and  father  were  the 
pallbearers,  they  being  the  only  grown  men  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hazen,  the  widow,  moved  up  to  a 
colony  which  settled  at  a point  named  Barrett’s  Mills,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  Vermilion,  where  she  took  a job  of  cooking.  Barrett’s  Mills  took  its 
name  from  A.  G.  Barrett,  an  Ohioan,  who  settled  there  with  a colony  about 
1856.  While  at  Barrett’s  Mills  Mrs.  Hazen  became  acquainted  with  John 
McKimmons,  who  came  there  from  Iowa.  They  were  married  a year  or  so  later, 
and  came  back  to  the  old  camp  ground  at  the  Rock  creek  ford,  settling  on 
what  later  became  known  as  the  McKimmons  farm.  There  a son,  John,  Jr., 
was  born,  who  in  later  years  served  Pottawatomie  county  as  treasurer. 

The  Hazen  claim,  already  mentioned,  was  next  sold  to  an  old  sea  captain, 
a man  named  Bertram.  He  had  a wife  and  three  children,  one  of  whom  died 
in  1857.  Frank  Jenkins,  a cabinetmaker,  who  lived  on  a claim  about  five  miles 
away,  made  the  coffin  this  child  was  buried  in,  as  there  were  no  undertaking 
establishments  near. 

The  next  year  Russell  Church  rented  the  claim  of  Bertram,  and  lived  there 
a year  while  he  was  getting  his  own  ground  broken. 

Samuel  Findley  was  the  next  settler  in  the  neighborhood.  He  lived  on 
Darnell  creek,  half  a mile  north  of  father’s  place.  Here  he  built  a cabin  in 
which  he  lived  for  some  time,  later  moving  it  to  a claim  about  one  and  one- 
half  miles  distant. 

The  next  settler  in  the  neighborhood  was  a man  named  Russell,  who,  with 
his  two  sons,  settled  on  a claim  and  stayed  during  the  winter  of  1857.  Mr. 
Russell  had  a fine  herd  of  cattle,  and  bought  considerable  feed  of  father,  for 
whom  he  worked  at  odd  times.  He  left  owing  father  some  $300,  which  he  for- 
got to  pay. 

John  Whearty  was  the  next  settler,  locating  on  the  northwest  branch  of 
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Rock  creek.  He  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1857,  coming  in  a covered  wagon 
drawn  by  a span  of  horses,  which  at  this  time  was  a sight  to  arouse  the 
curiosity  and  interest  of  us  youngsters.  Halting  at  our  cabin,  the  men  climbed 
out  of  the  wagon,  and  the  driver,  without  permission  or  “by  your  leave,”  be- 
gan unloading  the  contents  of  the  wagon,  piling  the  plunder  on  the  ground. 
Father  was  not  at  the  house  at  the  time,  and  we  children  looked  on  with  con- 
siderable curiosity  and  wonderment.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  flour  was  the 
first  thing  unloaded,  then  came  an  assortment  of  staple  groceries,  such  as  coffee, 
sugar,  bacon,  etc.,  and  a sack  of  potatoes.  A roll  of  bedding,  a shotgun  and 
ammunition,  a planter’s  or  grubbing  hoe,  a brand  new  spade,  and  a good  axe 
constituted  about  everything  else.  Father  came  up  just  about  the  time  the 
unloading  was  done,  and  learned  that  the  men  were  brothers,  Whearty  by 
name.  It  was  now  about  dinner  time  and  father  asked  the  men  to  stay  for 
dinner.  The  owner  of  the  team  declined,  saying  he  was  in  a hurry  to  get 
back  to  Leavenworth.  He  then  drove  off,  and  we  never  saw  him  again.  The 
other  one,  John  Whearty  by  name,  went  up  on  Rock  creek,  a mile  or  so  above 
father’s  and  a short  distance  above  the  Moody ville  spring  selected  a claim. 
After  building  a little  shack  to  live  in,  he  cleared  off  a small  tract  of  ground  in 
the  edge  of  the  timber,  and  having  no  team  to  do  any  plowing,  set  to  work 
with  his  spade,  turned  under  sufficient  ground  and  planted  his  bushel  of 
potatoes.  The  season  was  a favorable  one  and  the  potatoes  thrived.  With  the 
warm  weathed  came  enormous  swarms  of  potato  bugs.  Nothing  daunted, 
Mr.  Whearty  declared  war  on  the  bugs,  digging  a ditch  between  alternate  rows, 
shaking  the  bugs  into  the  ditch  and  covering  them,  then  tramping  the  ground 
besides.  This  was  his  daily  job  for  awhile,  but  he  stuck  persistently  at  it,  and 
finally  harvested  a fine  crop  of  potatoes  for  his  pains.  Some  of  his  neighbors 
who  paid  no  attention  to  the  bugs  had  no  spuds  that  season.  This  John 
Whearty  was  the  grandfather  of  F.  L.  Whearty,  county  engineer  of  Pottawa- 
tomie county. 

A man  named  Halleck,  of  Leavenworth,  took  up  a claim  on  the  northwest 
branch  of  Rock  creek.  Later  on,  a man  named  Mathburn,  together  with  his 
son-in-law,  settled  on  this  same  claim. 

Sergeant  and  Ben  Moody,  brothers,  settled  on  a claim  known  at  the  present 
time  as  Moody’s  Springs. 

The  first  marriage  in  the  community  was  in  1855  or  1856.  Thaddeus  Jenkins 
and  Miss  Emily  Limerick  were  the  contracting  parties.  Thad  claims  he  was 
not  a Mormon.  However,  he  claims  to  have  married  fifty  per  cent  of  the  un- 
married marriageable  women  in  Pottawatomie  county  at  the  time — there  being 
only  one  other — my  sister,  Lucinda  Darnell.  The  next  winter  Lucinda  was 
married  to  John  Nidey.  She  died  in  1863,  and  is  buried  near  Farley,  Mo., 
opposite  Leavenworth. 

As  late  as  1859  horse  teams  in  our  vicinity  were  scarce  enough  to  attract 
attention.  That  summer  a young  man  and  his  wife  drove  up  to  our  cabin  and 
stopped.  They  told  mother  they  lived  on  the  Red  Vermilion,  had  a sick 
baby,  and  were  on  their  way  to  get  medical  aid.  Mother  went  out  and 
brought  the  baby  in  and  placed  it  on  a bed  where  it  died  about  two  hours 
later.  Here  they  were,  among  strangers,  quite  a ways  from  home,  and  with 
a dead  baby  on  their  hands.  They  needed  a coffin  or  box  to  place  the  body 
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in  for  the  return  journey,  so  father  volunteered  to  make  a coffin,  using  the 
“over  jet”  of  the  wagon  the  family  came  to  Kansas  in,  even  making  the 
nails  in  his  blacksmith  shop  to  fasten  the  little  box  together.  The  young 
couple  were  more  than  grateful  for  what  we  had  done,  and  after  loading  the 
little  box  into  their  wagon,  started  mournfully  back  to  their  claim  to  bury 
their  little  one  near  home. 

The  year  1860  hit  the  early  settlers  pretty  hard.  There  was  much  suffering 
when  the  drought  came.  During  the  winter  Sam  Findley,  father  and  myself 
were  delegated  by  our  neighbors  to  go  to  Atchison  for  some  of  the  aid  sup- 
plies. A heavy  snow  fell  during  the  trip,  and  it  was  necessary  for  some  one 
to  break  a road  through  the  snow,  which  was  about  two  feet  deep  on  the 
level,  we  men  taking  turns  in  breaking  a>  path.  For  the  return  trip  Sam  had 
got  hold  of  a jug  of  whisky  to  warm  the  inner  man  as  occasion  demanded. 
By  the  time  we  pulled  in  at  the  crossing  on  Soldier  creek,  Sam  attempted  to 
walk  out  on  the  wagon  tongue  to  fix  something  about  the  team  of  oxen.  He 
was  considerably  under  the  influence  of  the  contents  of  the  jug,  and  in  some 
manner  slipped  off  the  tongue  into  the  deep  snow,  the  wagon  wheels  passing 
close  on  either  side  of  him,  but  not  touching  him.  I attempted  to  “josh”  him 
a little  on  his  mishap,  but  the  old  man  did  not  appreciate  my  attempts  at 
pleasantry  just  then. 

When  father  settled  on  his  claim  there  was  a heavy  growth  of  big  timber 
along  both  Rock  creek  and  the  branch  called  Darnell  creek.  Most  of  the  big 
timber  has  long  since  gone — cut  out  for  use,  washed  out  by  floods  or  wrecked 
by  storms.  These  two  streams  now  (1927)  are  covered  with  a dense  jungle 
of  native  timber,  all  of  comparatively  new  growth.  One  of  the  old  cedars 
cut  on  the  side  hill  and  opposite  our  old  home  showed  by  its  annular  rings 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  350  years  old. 

Father  resided  on  his  homestead,  which  lay  to  the  northeast  of  the  present 
Westmoreland,  and  here  he  reared  his  family.  In  1862  he  sold  the  old  home- 
stead to  Louis  Vieux  and  rented  the  Frappe  farm  west  of  Louisville,  where 
he  lived  until  1873,  when  he  gave  up  farming.  That  year  he  moved  into 
Louisville,  and  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  for  a time.  Here  he 
lived  out  the  balance  of  his  allotted  years  in  peace  and  quiet,  passing  on  to 
his  reward  on  July  3,  1880. 

Now  something  about  myself.  When  old  enough  to  start,  I attended  a 
country  school  in  Illinois,  about  two  years  in  all,  never  having  the  opportunity 
of  getting  beyond  the  second  reader.  A Miss  Delia  Smith  was  my  first  school 
teacher.  I was  reared  on  the  farm. 

When  I was  a little  past  ten  years  of  age  father  decided  to  come  to  Kansas. 
In  our  new  location  I soon  found  plenty  to  keep  me  busy — tending  cattle, 
breaking  ground,  planting,  making  hay,  cutting  wood,  tending  garden,  milking, 
running  errands,  and  a thousand  and  one  other  things  that  can  be  found  for 
a boy  to  do  on  a new  farm.  Those  early  days  were  busy  ones,  and  with  lots 
of  hard  work  as  well. 

The  first  year  in  Kansas  our  family  lived  in  a tent  while  our  house  was 
under  construction.  Before  even  the  tent  was  up,  I was  down  in  the  timber 
where  father  and  John  Nidey  were  chopping  house  logs.  As  fast  as  the  logs 
were  chopped  they  were  dragged  out  of  the  timber,  eventually  forming  a sort 
of  path.  I was  following  this  path  home  one  day,  when  as  I crossed  a little 
creek,  or  really  a dry  bed  that  the  path  crossed,  I came  upon  a yellow-pointed 
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rattlesnake.  I ran  to  the  house  and  begged  mother  to  let  me  take  the  big 
shotgun  down  to  kill  it.  She  consented,  and  I hurried  off  with  the  gun.  It 
was  loaded  with  twelve  buckshot  in  each  barrel.  The  gun  was  so  heavy  I was 
not  able  to  hold  it  from  my  shoulder  and  take  sight.  I squatted  down,  and 
rested  the  gun  on  my  knee,  with  the  stock  well  back  under  my  arm,  as  I could 
not  reach  the  trigger  otherwise.  I took  aim  as  best  I could,  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  How  the  charge  of  buckshot  made  the  rock  and  gravel  fly.  However, 
I cut  the  snake  in  two.  Father  heard  the  shot  and  came  running  up,  all  ex- 
cited, to  see  what  the  shooting  was  all  about.  Later,  George  Twiss,  who  was 
staying  at  our  place,  cut  the  head  off  the  snake,  propped  its  mouth  open  so  as 
to  show  the  fangs,  and  then  placed  it  in  alcohol.  Later  he  took  it  back  to 
New  York  to  show  what  kind  of  snakes  there  were  in  Kansas. 

Bourbonnais,  a prominent  Pottawatomie  Indian,  was  alive  when  I came  to 
Rock  creek.  He  died  some  six  or  more  years  later.  An  Indian  graveyard  was 
located  on  the  farm  of  Frank  Bourbonnais,  on  Bourbonnais  creek,  about  two 
miles  east  of  St.  Marys.  Old  Bourbonnais  was  buried  there.  He  was  a big 
man  in  the  councils  of  the  Pottawatomies,  but  was  not  a chief.  I recollect 
when  he  died.  He  was  buried  on  top  of  the  ground,  with  a kettle  of  food 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  grave  to  sustain  him  while  on  his  journey  to  the 
happy  hunting  ground.  At  the  time  I examined  the  grave  the  body  was 
badly  decomposed,  and  the  stench  was  simply  awful.  The  grave  was  just 
a short  distance  south  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  and  a few  rods  west  of 
the  farm  of  J.  Nadeau. 

The  first  school  in  the  village  of  Louisville  was  taught  by  a Miss  Kate  or 
Stella  Juneau.  She  was  of  Pottawatomie  and  French  parentage,  and  came 
from  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan.  Her  school  was  held  in  a small  log 
building,  and  her  pupils,  numbering  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  sat  on  primitive 
benches  and  stools,  fashioned  from  logs  split  in  half  and  dressed  to  a smooth 
surface  on  top.  Louisville  was  platted  in  1857,  the  land  first  being  pre- 
empted by  Robert  Wilson,  and  the  town  named  for  his  son  Louis.  The  town 
is  located  at  the  old  military  crossing  on  Rock  creek. 

Living  so  far  west  of  the  Missouri  line,  father  escaped  much  of  the  un- 
pleasantness that  existed  along  the  eastern  border  counties  during  the  ter- 
ritorial days.  Being  a Free-state  Democrat  in  politics  he  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  the  proslavery  element,  and  mistrusted  by  the  Free  Staters. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  his  status  was  all  the  more  acute,  as  all  Demo- 
crats generally  were  suspected  of  being  disloyal  to  the  government.  Many 
so-called  “law  and  order”  organizations  that  sprung  up  here  and  there  com- 
mitted many  acts  of  robbery  and  violence  against  men  who  had  been  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  upon  whom  suspicion,  however  unjustly,  had  fallen;  men 
with  whom  they  had  been  living  at  peace  and  amity  during  the  earlier 
struggles. 

One  day  in  July  or  August,  1862,  word  was  passed  down  the  Rock  creek 
valley  that  on  a certain  night  a vigilance  committee  was  going  to  make  a visit 
to  the  homes  of  all  Democrats  with  the  object  of  hanging  all  whom  they  vis- 
ited. This  committee  had  headquarters  in  the  vicinity  of  Manhattan.  About 
this  time  a band  of  horse  thieves  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  running 
horses  out  of  the  country,  and  it  wras  suspected  that  this  vigilance  committee 
was  made  up  to  a more  or  less  degree  of  members  of  this  horse-thieving 
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clique,  who  found  the  expedient  of  intimidating  settlers  considerably  of  a help 
in  procuring  horses  without  the  formality  of  paying  cash  for  them.  In  order 
to  make  their  work  easier  they  carried  an  American  flag  with  them,  which 
they  conspicuously  displayed  while  engaged  in  their  underhanded  work. 

One  Rock  creek  settler,  Uriah  Cook,  familiarly  known  as  “Old  Man  Cook/’ 
was  in  due  season  visited  by  this  gang.  One  of  the  gang  shook  the  flag  at  Mr. 
Cook  while  delivering  a harangue.  This  aroused  the  ire  of  the  old  gentleman. 
In  a burst  of  indignation  he  grabbed  the  flag  and  took  it  away  from  the  in- 
dividual who  was  shaking  it,  and  roared  at  him:  “Don’t  you  shake  that  flag 

at  me.  I’ve  lived  under  it  a good  many  years  longer  than  you  have.”  He 
kept  the  flag,  too.  Mr.  Cook  was  a Mason,  and  getting  word  of  the  proposed 
raid,  brought  word  to  father  and  the  other  settlers  on  Rock  creek  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  the  party.  Uriah  Cook  and  his  wife  are  both  dead,  being 
buried  in  what  is  known  as  the  Cook  graveyard,  on  Wilson  creek,  west  and 
south  of  Westmoreland. 

The  same  night  that  committee  visited  Cook’s  we  were  visited.  Having  re- 
ceived word  that  horses  were  the  real  quest  of  the  raiders,  our  horses  were 
driven  into  the  timber  and  hidden,  while  father  and  I betook  ourselves  with 
three  guns  to  the  opposite  side  of  Darnell  creek.  There  in  a deep  gully  in  the 
steep  bank  we  secreted  ourselves  where  we  had  a good  command  of  the  road 
which  ran  along  the  creek  on  the  opposite  side.  Having  been  without  food 
for  some  time,  that  night  I volunteered  to  slip  over  to  the  cabin  and  bring 
back  something  to  eat.  While  I was  gone  father  heard  some  horsemen  ride 
up  to  the  vicinity  of  our  blacksmith  shop  and  barn,  talk  a few  minutes  in 
undertones,  and  then  pass  on  in  the  direction  they  came.  After  I got  back 
with  the  food  father  asked  me:  “Who  were  you  talking  to  near  the  bam?” 

“I  haven’t  talked  with  anybody  except  the  folks  in  the  cabin,”  I answered.  “I 

heard  some  men  talking  across  the  creek  while  you  were  gone,  and  they  are 

after  horses.  From  what  I could  hear,  they  are  from  Manhattan.” 

These  same  marauders  made  a visit  to  the  home  of  another  settler  on  the 

creek.  The  wife  was  at  home.  Finding  her  alone  they  began  shooting  her 

chickens  wantonly.  The  woman  protested  and  told  them,  “My  husband  is  in 
the  army.  If  he  were  here  you  wouldn’t  dare  do  this.”  The  “committee” 
laughed  in  her  face  and  continued  shooting  her  chickens  as  long  as  the  sport 
amused  them. 

After  two  days  and  one  night  in  this  deep  gully,  father  concluded  the  danger 
was  past  and  decided  to  go  back  to  the  cabin.  On  rising  up  from  my  hiding 
place  I saw  a large  chicken  hawk  perched  in  the  branches  of  a bur-oak  tree 
some  distance  away.  In  a moment  my  rifle  came  up  to  my  shoulder  and  I 
fired.  The  shot  was  a pretty  one  and  the  target  to  my  liking,  and  the  hawk 
fell  at  this  one  shot.  Father,  who  still  had  fears  that  some  “Jay hawkers” 
might  yet  be  lingering  in  the  vicinity  and  would  hear  the  report  of  the  gun, 
could  not  help  but  feel  proud  of  the  shot,  nor  resist  the  opportunity  to  give 
me  a lecture  for  my  foolhardiness. 

One  day  three  men,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  rode  up  to  the  cabin  and  asked 
father  if  they  could  get  breakfast  and  have  their  horses  fed.  Father  told 
them  they  could,  and  invited  them  in.  Mother  at  once  set  about  preparing  the 
meal  for  them.  Our  guns  were  hanging  from  pegs  on  the  inside  walls  of  the 
cabin.  The  visitors  noticed  them,  and  either  by  accident  or  design,  took  seats 
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between  us  and  the  guns.  Father  noticed  the  men  eyeing  those  guns  more 
than  once,  but  never  let  on.  In  due  time  mother  had  their  meal  ready  and  the 
men  sat  down  and  ate.  When  they  finished  one  of  the  men  asked  how  much 
they  owed  for  their  breakfast.  “Nothing,”  father  answered.  “I’ve  never 
turned  down  a hungry  person  since  we  came  here.”  The  men  thanked  him 
for  the  meal,  climbed  on  their  horses  and  rode  away.  If  they  had  been  on 
mischief  bent,  they  had  us  at  their  mercy,  as  we  could  not  get  at  our  fire- 
arms. But  perhaps  it  might  have  been  a lack  of  nerve  to  start  any  trouble 
at  that  time. 

Not  long  after  this  father  was  at  Louisville  to  get  the  mail  and  do  some 
trading.  He  stopped  at  the  post  office,  which  was  then  kept  by  a cripple 
named  John  Daniels,  who  also  ran  a store.  Father  tied  his  horse  and  went 
inside,  got  his  mail  and  was  about  to  make  his  purchases  when  a stranger 
stepped  in.  “I’m  looking  for  a man  named  Darnell,”  he  said.  Father  came 
forward  at  once  and  said,  “I’m  the  only  one  of  the  name  around  here  that  I 
know  of.  Guess  I’m  the  one  you  are  looking  for.”  “Let’s  find  a place  to  sit 
down.  I’ve  heard  of  you  and  want  to  have  a talk  with  you.”  Father  was  a 
good  talker  and  his  companion  was  a fine  conversationalist,  and  soon  they  were 
both  enjoying  each  other’s  company.  The  forenoon  slipped  away  before  they 
realized  it.  “I  want  you  to  come  over  to  the  hotel  and  have  dinner  with 
me,”  said  father’s  companion,  “and  we’ll  just  send  the  horses  over  to  the  stable 
and  get  them  fed.”  After  dinner  the  conversation  was  resumed  and  they 
chatted  away  for  the  afternoon,  when  the  stranger  remarked  that  he  would  like 
to  visit  still  longer.  “Come  out  and  stay  over  night  with  me.  We  can  then 
talk  as  long  as  we  wish.”  “I’ll  just  do  that,”  his  companion  said.  All  that  eve- 
ning, long  after  the  youngsters  had  gone  to  bed,  the  men  chatted,  and  after 
breakfast  the  next  morning  it  was  resumed,  and  continued  until  after  dinner, 
when  the  stranger  said,  “Mr.  Darnell,  I must  be  getting  back  home.  Before  I 
go,  I am  going  to  tell  you  the  real  object  of  my  chat  and  visit  with  you.  I 
am  Captain  Hammond,  and  am  stationed  at  Fort  Riley.  I have  heard  several 
times  that  there  was  a big  rebel  named  Darnell  down  here  on  Rock  creek, 
and  I came  down  on  purpose  to  investigate  for  myself.  I have  had  a good  long 
talk  with  you,  and  have  enjoyed  my  visit  and  chats.  The  very  next  time  any 
prowler  molests  you,  sfyoot  him  deader  than  hell,  and  then  report  to  Captain 
Hammond.  If  you  are  a rebel,  then  I am  a rebel,  too.” 

Father  was  never  bothered  from  this  time  on.  Captain  Hammond  strongly 
urged  father  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Riley,  telling 
him  that  with  a herd  of  good  milk  cows  he  could  make  a good  thing  of  it 
supplying  butter  and  milk  to  the  garrison  there. 

Elections  during  the  first  year  or  two  were  held  at  the  home  of  Charles 
Jenkins,  about  four  miles  distant  from  father’s  cabin. 

Uriah  Cook  was  appointed  county  treasurer  of  Pottawatomie  county  July  1, 
1861,  and  the  office  of  county  treasurer  was  in  his  cabin  for  the  first  two  years, 
and  there  the  early  settlers  met  to  pay  their  taxes  and  transact  the  other  busi- 
ness with  the  treasurer.  Father  was  accounted  one  of  the  heaviest  taxpayers  of 
the  community  in  early  days,  his  taxes  amounting  around  $10  yearly.  George 
Wright,  a well-to-do  German,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  one  year 
lodged  a complaint  about  his  taxes  which  were  $4,  and  which  he  considered  a 
little  exorbitant  at  that  time. 
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During  the  first  few  years  we  were  without  a regular  minister  in  the  com- 
munity. Rev.  A.  Millice,  a minister  of  the  South  M.  E.  Church,  was  as- 
signed a circuit  beginning  at  Leavenworth  and  running  west  up  the  Kaw 
valley  as  far  west  as  Randolph,  thence  along  the  east  side  of  the  Big  Blue, 
and  he  covered  this  territory,  making  a round  trip  once  in  about  every  three 
weeks.  He  held  services  in  the  Rock  creek  neighborhood  at  the  cabin  of 
Uriah  Cook.  This  cabin  was  a one-room  log  structure  about  14  by  14  feet 
in  size,  and  housed  Mr.  Cook’s  family  of  five,  besides  the  necessary  furniture. 
Here  the  neighbors  for  several  miles  around  met  when  there  was  preaching, 
everybody  bringing  something  to  eat  and  joining  together  in  a regular  old- 
fashioned  picnic  gathering.  When  preaching  began,  Rev.  Millice  took  his 
place  in  one  corner  of  the  little  cabin  and  the  congregation  crowded  in  to  hear 
him.  My  father  says  the  cabin  was  never  full,  as  there  was  always  room  for 
one  more!  However,  he  says  on  many  occasions  during  mild  weather  some 
of  the  men  folks  elected  to  remain  outside  near  the  door  where  they  were  able 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  sermon.  There  was  always  plenty  of  singing  at  these 
gatherings,  and  father’s  strong  tenor  voice  could  always  be  heard  as  he  did 
his  share  of  singing.  Going  out  to  these  services  was  an  all-day  affair  as  the 
journeys  had  to  be  made  behind  a yoke  of  oxen,  and  they  always  took  their 
time. 

“Rev.  A.  Millice  spent  a year  or  two  among  the  Indians,  and  was  at  one 
time  associated  with  Mr.  L.  B.  Stateler  among  the  Delawares.  Rev.  W.  S. 
Woodward  says:  ‘He  was  a Dutchman  and  a curiosity.  He  possessed  a good 
intellect  and  fair  preaching  ability.  He  would  have  his  audience  convulsed 
with  laughter  one  moment,  and  the  next  they  would  be  in  tears.  While  preach- 
ing once  upon  the  power  to  keep  evil  thoughts  from  our  minds  he  said : “I  can- 
not keep  the  birds  (pointing  to  the  little  songsters  twittering  among  the  trees) 
from  flying  over  my  head,  but  I can  keep  them  from  building  nests  in  my  hair.” 
(At  the  same  time  rubbing  his  hand  over  his  shining  pate,  on  which  there  was 
not  a single  hair.)  The  people  on  Big  Blue,  where  he  traveled  in  later  years 
and  where  he  ended  his  labors  on  earth,  April  8,  1859,  loved  to  talk  of  his 
eccentricities,  which  were  harmless.  His  ashes  rest  in  a graveyard  gently 
sloping  toward  the  west,  overlooking  the  waters  of  the  Big  Blue  river,  not  far 
from  the  present  town  of  Garrison,  Kan.  He  was  born  in  Shenandoah  county, 
Virginia,  and  spent  about  twenty-five  years  in  the  itinerancy.’  ” — [From  “Life 
of  Rev.  L.  B.  Stateler,”  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Stanley,  pp.  134,  135.] 

In  1855,  the  year  my  parents  arrived  on  Rock  creek,  the  timber  was  full 
of  wild  game.  There  were  some  deer,  and  I have  heard  reports  of  there  being 
bear,  though  I never  saw  any.  Wild  turkey  were  plentiful,  and  we  saw 
antelope  occasionally.  Wolves,  bobcats,  coyotes,  wild  pigeons,  minks,  beavers, 
otters,  muskrats,  coons  and  oppossums,  ducks,  geese  and  rabbits.  I have  seen 
the  creeks  literally  alive  with  wild  ducks,  and  their  quacking  was  something 
awful.  On  one  occasion  I got  four  at  one  shot.  Rabbits,  squirrels  and  ducks 
were  the  most  common  forms  of  wild  meat  on  our  bill  of  fare.  Father  was  a 
good  rifle  shot  as  well  as  an  adept  with  the  shotgun,  and  I soon  became  quite 
proficient  in  their  use.  One  day  I was  roaming  through  the  timber  with  the 
old  shotgun,  accompanied  by  our  old  family  dog  “Drum.”  Drum  had  flushed 
a small  flock  of  wild  turkeys  and  started  in  pursuit.  One  of  the  turkeys  lit 
in  a tree  that  stood  on  the  edge  of  a hill  a short  distance  north  of  our  cabin. 
Stealing  up  to  within  shooting  distance,  I knelt  down,  rested  the  gun  on  my 
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knee — not  yet  being  able  to  hold  it  from  my  shoulder.  I took  good  aim  and 
fired.  A second  or  two  later  I was  surprised  as  well  as  elated  at  seeing  the 
turkey  come  tumbling  down  pell-mell  to  the  ground.  Dropping  my  gun  where 
I stood,  I rushed  up  to  the  tree  to  get  my  turkey,  thinking  how  proud  and 
surprised  mother  would  be  when  I came  marching  in  with  my  first  one.  When 
I reached  the  tree  I was  dumbfounded.  There  was  no  turkey  there!  I 
circled  the  tree  several  times  in  ever  widening  circles,  finding  nothing  more  than 
some  good  evidence  that  a turkey  had  been  flopping  around  there  quite 
recently,  as  the  beaten  down  grass  evidenced.  I had  reached  the  end  of  my 
string,  and  was  about  ready  to  give  up  when  old  Drum  arrived  on  the  scene. 
He  picked  up  the  scent,  started  down  the  hill  through  the  brush  with  me 
following  as  fast  as  I could  make  it.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  seventy- 
five  yards  distant  from  the  tree  where  I had  shot  it,  he  located  my  turkey, 
which  I soon  got  a firm  hold  on.  I took  it  at  once  to  the  house  and  proudly 
presented  it  to  mother.  Wild  turkeys  were  plentiful  along  the  creek  bottoms 
those  days. 

I went  out  buffalo  hunting  a few  times  with  father.  The  last  time  we  went 
was  in  the  fall  of  1861,  I think.  The  plains  Indians  were  troublesome  at  this 
time,  and  many  war  parties  were  out.  Our  party  was  on  the  headwaters  of 
Cow  creek,  not  far  from  Fort  Zarah.  While  hunting  we  always  left  one  of 
our  party  to  guard  the  wagons.  On  the  last  day  of  this  hunt  father  was  the 
one  left  in  charge.  During  the  day  four  Indians,  one  of  whom  could  speak  a 
little  English,  came  up  to  the  wagon  and  asked  for  food.  Father  showed  them 
the  dressed  buffalo  meat  and  told  them  to  help  themselves.  The  leader  of 
the  Indians  said  they  did  not  want  buffalo.  They  wanted  something  good — 
sugar,  coffee,  and  things  of  that  sort.  He  then  tried  to  force  his  way  into  our 
tent.  A hunter’s  ax  was  fastened  to  the  center  pole  of  the  tent,  and  father 
laid  his  hand  on  this  ax.  As  he  did  so  the  other  Indians  got  out  their  bows, 
and  quick  as  a wink,  he  heard  the  bow  strings  come  taut.  The  Indian  who 
wanted  to  get  in  stood  his  ground  for  a few  moments,  then  in  a bitter  tone 
said:  “You  damn  mean  man.”  A moment  later  they  departed.  They  were 

part  of  a band  of  abouty  twenty-five  Indians  who  were  camped  in  the  sand 
hills  a short  distance  away. 

That  day  or  that  night  this  same  band  of  Indians  had  a fight  with  a Kaw 
hunting  party  in  which  the  Kaws  were  whipped,  one  of  their  chiefs  being  killed. 
The  Kaws  were  happy  in  that  they  prevented  their  enemy  from  scalping  the 
chief.  When  we  broke  camp  and  started  for  home  we  were  on  Farris’  ranch. 
The  Kaw  Indians  were  encamped  on  this  ranch  also.  We  were  headed  for 
Salina. 

That  morning  I saw  four  young  Indian  bucks  come  out  into  the  road  and 
gaze  around.  I wondered  what  they  were  thinking  about.  Presently  one  of 
them  spied  a big  dog  sitting  on  his  haunches  about  a hundred  yards  away. 
Quick  as  a flash  he  slipped  a blunt-pointed  arrow  into  his  bow,  drew  back  and 
took  a shot.  The  arrow  hit  the  dog  squarely  at  the  root  of  the  tail.  With  a 
howl,  the  dog  made  a quick  get-away. 

During  the  spring  of  1857,  Green  Russell  and  brother,  Oliver  Russell,  slave- 
holders of  Georgia,  arrived  in  the  Rock  creek  neighborhood.  From  St.  Louis 
they  had  come  as  far  as  Kansas  City  by  steamboat,  making  the  balance  of  the 
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journey  from  there  to  Rock  creek  on  foot.  James  and  Robert  Pierce,  nephews, 
accompanied  them.  Green  Russell  and  brother  bought  the  Hall  homestead 
from  father.  That  winter  Green  returned  to  Georgia,  and  the  Pierce  boys  pur- 
chased the  farm.  The  Pike’s  Peak  gold  excitement  started  in  1858,  and  that 
spring  Green  Russell  arrived  from  Georgia  with  a party  of  gold  seekers  who 
had  set  out  from  the  south  for  the  new  gold  diggings.  They  came  at  once 
to  the  Rock  creek  neighborhood,  and  having  completed  all  arrangements, 
started  for  the  mountains  about  the  first  of  May.  Among  those  in  the  Rus- 
sell party  were  Green  Russell,  leader;  Oliver  Russell;  Doctor  Russell,  who  had 
but  recently  obtained  his  diploma  as  an  M.D.;  James  and  Robert  Pierce, 
nephews;  and  Sam  Bates,  who  came  from  Georgia,  besides  several  others, 
whose  names  I have  forgotten.  Father  was  strongly  urged  to  go,  but  did  not 
care  to  risk  it.  Lebo  Dodgion,  a brother-in-law  of  father,  now  a resident  of 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  said  that  John  Russell,  a son  of  Green,  was  with  his 
father  on  this  gold  hunting  venture,  and  that  he  was  severely  injured  by  a 
cave-in  while  engaged  in  mining.  He  started  home  on  foot  after  the  accident, 
and  is  said  to  have  died  shortly  after  reaching  there. 

All  sorts  of  fairy  tales  were  told  of  fabulous  riches  being  found  in  the  new 
diggings.  Sam  Bates  was  credited  with  having  discovered  some  fine  particles 
of  gold  in  the  bed  of  a small  stream  where  he  had  stopped  to  wash  his  face. 
Rumor  said  he  washed  out  about  S13,000  worth  of  gold  from  this  pool  shortly 
after.  But  no  other  gold  was  ever  found  in  that  locality. 

That  fall  Green  Russell  and  Robert  Pierce  returned  to  the  Rock  Creek 
neighborhood,  and  stopped  at  father’s.  Pierce  alighted  from  his  horse  and 
entering  the  cabin  threw  a buckskin  sack  on  the  table,  saying  to  mother: 
“Aunt  Lottie,  see  what  I’ve  got.”  Mother  took  hold  of  the  sack  which  was 
well  filled  with  gold-dust  and  found  it  was  not  so  easily  lifted. 

Green  Russell  went  on  back  to  Georgia,  returning  to  the  mountains  later. 
By  the  time  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  had  accumulated  another  stake, 
said  to  have  been  about  $40,000.  With  this  he  started  back  for  his  old  home 
in  Georgia,  his  route  this  time  taking  him  close  to  the  Mexican  border.  On 
this  trip  he  was  captured  by  soldiers  who  robbed  him  of  his  gold  before  turn- 
ing him  loose. 

Russell’s  wife  was  one-sixteenth  Cherokee,  and  it  is  said  he  finally  settled 
among  them,  spending  the  declining  years  of  his  life  sitting  on  the  banks  of 
streams  fishing,  finally  dying  from  exposure. 

In  1859  there  was  an  immense  emigration  to  the  Pike’s  Peak  gold  region. 
These  gold  hunters  made  use  of  every  conceivable  vehicle  and  contrivance — 
Conestoga  wagons  hauled  by  ox,  horse  or  mule  teams,  farm  wagons,  spring 
wagons,  buckboards,  buggjes,  sulkies,  pushcarts,  baby  buggies,  children’s 
wagons,  and  even  wheelbarrows,  while  others  footed  it  across  the  plains  with 
their  outfits  on  their  backs. 

Five  young  fellows  on  their  way  west,  navigating  a push-cart,  or  small 
wagon,  got  stalled  in  the  mud  at  Rock  Creek  ford.  William  Spaulding,  a 
strapping  big  fellow,  was  there  at  the  time,  and  noting  their  futile  efforts  in 
getting  out  of  their  dilemma,  called  to  them,  “Hey,  boys!  You  didn’t  have 
enough  oats  this  morning.”  He  then  took  hold  and  gave  them  a lift,  so  they 
finally  got  through.  Their  little  wagon  was  loaded  to  the  limit,  and  aside 
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from  the  usual  food  and  blankets  included  brick,  hammers,  picks,  shovels  and 
drills  as  well. 

While  on  the  plains  I witnessed  a prairie  fire  which  had  started  in  the 
buffalo  grass.  There  was  a strong  wind  blowing  and  a man  driving  a team 
was  caught  in  a manner  that  prevented  his  escape.  Realizing  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  away,  he  turned  his  horses  loose,  upset  the  wagon  and 
crawled  beneath  the  box.  The  fire  swept  by  soon  after,  killing  the  team,  while 
he  providentially  escaped.  Several  buffalo  and  a prairie  swift,  hemmed  in  by 
the  fire,  also  perished. 

In  October,  1864,  a short  time  before  I was  twenty  years  old,  came  the 
great  scare  occasioned  by  the  threatened  raid  of  General  “Pap”  Price  into 
Kansas.  At  this  time  the  most  of  the  able-bodied  young  men  of  the  state 
were  already  in  service.  Then  came  the  call  for  volunteers.  Both  father  and 
I joined  the  forces  raised  in  our  vicinity,  enrolling  at  Louisville,  in  Company 
E,  14th  Kansas  state  militia.  We  were  soon  started  for  the  eastern  border  of 
the  state  to  help  stem  the  onward  advance  of  Price.  We  got  as  far  as  Olathe, 
Johnson  county,  where  our  company  went  into  camp.  We  were  about  as 
inefficient  a force  as  could  have  been  mobilized  anywhere  on  earth  to  check 
the  advance  of  a seasoned  army.  We  were  without  military  training  of  any 
kind,  and  worse  still,  were  unarmed.  What  would  have  happened  were  we 
subjected  to  gunfire  can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  Fortunately  the 
Confederates  were  turned  back  before  they  reached  us  raw  recruits.  After 
a service  of  about  twenty-one  days  we  were  permitted  to  return  home,  where 
we  received  our  discharges. 

In  March,  1865,  tiring  of  farming,  I decided  to  get  a job  in  the  government 
service  driving  teams.  At  this  period  there  was  much  freighting  to  the  west 
along  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  up  the  Smoky  Hill,  transporting 
soldiers  and  supplies  to  the  various  posts  to  the  west.  Going  to  Fort  Riley 
I had  no  trouble  in  securing  employment.  My  job  was  that  of  teamster,  and 
consisted  of  driving  a team  of  six  mules  hitched  to  a government  wagon.  In 
the  vernacular  of  that  day  I was  designated  a “mule  skinner.” 

On  starting  out  on  my  first  trip  I was  advised  to  get  me  a gun.  At  Salina 
came  my  first  opportunity  to  secure  a revolver  of  the  prescribed  style,  so  I 
invested  $20  of  my  capital  for  the  same,  getting  a belt  and  scabbard  along 
with  it.  Strapping  my  six-shooter  on,  I sallied  forth,  the  gun  swinging  with 
every  step  and  worrying  me  not  a little.  I wore  it  till  about  ten  o’clock  the 
next  morning  when,  unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  I unstrapped  the  belt 
and  tossed  my  artillery  into  the  box  at  the  front  of  the  wagon.  Shortly 
after  this  we  entered  the  Indian  country,  and  one  of  my  crew  asked  me  what 
had  become  of  my  gun.  I pointed  down  into  the  box  and  said:  “It’s  down 
there.”  “Why  don’t  you  put  it  on  and  wear  it?”  he  asked.  “I’ve  got  no  use 
for  a gun,”  I told  him.  “What  did  you  pay  for  it?  I’ll  give  you  what  you 
paid,”  he  said.  I told  him,  “The  gun  is  yours.”  He  paid  me  when  we  got 
back  to  Fort  Riley. 

At  Fort  Riley  at  this  time  there  were  some  two  hundred  Confederate  sol- 
diers encamped  a little  below  the  fort  on  the  Republican  river.  These  men 
had  been  captured  during  the  war,  and  had  been  paroled  on  condition  they 
would  go  west  and  fight  the.  plains  Indians,  who  at  this  period  were  most 
troublesome.  These  Confederates  were  known  in  the  West  as  “galvanized 
soldiers.”  and  at  this  time  were  awaiting  to  be  sent  out  to  Fort  Dodge.  They 
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were  a miserable  looking,  decrepit  lot,  run  down  physically,  and  unable  to 
make  a long  march.  They  were  to  accompany  a train  of  twenty-five  wagons 
loaded  with  supplies  about  to  be  sent  out  to  Forts  Ellsworth,  Zarah,  Larned 
and  Dodge.  On  account  of  their  poor  physical  condition  orders  had  been 
given  to  limit  the  daily  marches  of  these  '‘galvanized  soldiers”  to  eight  miles 
a day,  the  teams  also  being  limited  to  an  eight-mile  haul,  instead  of  the 
usual  twenty-mile  haul. 

Our  route  lay  up  the  valley  of  the  Smoky  Hill  to  Salina,  thence  to  Fort 
Ellsworth  (Fort  Harker),  thence  to  the  southwest,  striking  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 
at  Fort  Zarah,  near  the  great  bend  of  the  Arkansas.  From  this  on  we  fol- 
lowed up  the  Arkansas  river  to  Fort  Larned,  taking  the  “dry  trail”  that  ran 
across  the  plains  in  a straight  line  till  it  hit  the  river,  and  then  on  to  Fort 
Dodge. 

Our  start  was  made  from  the  ferry  on  the  Republican  river  about  the 
tenth  of  May,  but  on  account  of  our  short  hauls  each  day,  the  journey  lasted 
until  about  the  end  of  June.  I was  driving  six  mules,  riding  the  nigh  (left 
wheeler)  and  driving,  as  were  all  the  others,  with  a single  line  that  reached 
the  leaders. 

This  wagon  train  was  under  the  charge  of  one  John  Lanahan,  a rather  pro- 
fane Irishman  but  a most  efficient  wagon  boss.  A lieutenant  of  the  regulars, 
from  Fort  Riley,  accompanied  the  train.  He  and  Lanahan  did  not  get  along 
well  from  the  start,  the  lieutenant  having  wished  to  place  one  of  his  pets  in 
charge  of  the  train.  This  friction  resulted  in  a ruction  which  came  to  a head 
at  Salina.  Things  were  finally  smoothed  over  and  the  train  proceeded  on  its 
journey.  But  this  was  not  to  last,  for  the  trouble  broke  out  again  with  such 
bitterness  that  at  Fort  Larned  the  lieutenant  had  Lanahan  arrested  and 
locked  in  the  guardhouse.  And  there  he  remained  while  the  train  proceeded 
on  to  Fort  Dodge,  discharged  its  load  and  returned  some  time  later.  On  the 
return  trip  Lanahan  was  released,  and  he  immediately  announced  to  the 
lieutenant  that  he  was  going  to  accompany  the  train  back  to  Fort  Riley. 

On  this  return  trip  our  train  was  surrounded  by  Indians  on  Coon  creek,  a 
little  distance  southwest  of  Fort  Larned.  The  Indians  were  after  horses  and 
tried  to  stampede  our  stock.  On  getting  ready  they  came  dashing  in  on 
horseback,  yelling  and  shooting,  waving  blankets  and  whooping  as  only  a 
redskin  knows  how  to  whoop.  The  lieutenant  ordered  his  escort  not  to  fire  at 
the  Indians  unless  he  gave  the  signal.  After  the  attack  was  over  he  gave  as 
his  excuse  that  he  was  afraid  these  Indians  wanted  to  draw  the  fire  of  the 
soldiers,  while  another  force  of  Indians  much  larger  in  number  would  attack 
before  the  men  could  reload  their  guns.  During  this  attack  the  Indians  raced 
their  ponies  around  the  camp,  making  them  jump  the  creek  as  they  reached 
it,  and  continuing  their  waving  of  blankets,  whooping  and  shooting.  One  of 
the  Indians,  riding  a particularly  fine  animal,  in  attempting  to  make  it  jump 
the  creek,  failed  in  the  attempt,  the  animal  stumbling  and  throwing  him.  On 
regaining  his  feet  it  raced  into  our  camp  and  on  through.  The  Indian  got 
to  his  feet  as  quickly  as  he  could  and  got  out  of  the  danger  zone  as  fast  as 
he  could  go. 

One  of  our  men,  a Mexican  wagon  boss,  noticed  the  fine  horse  the  Indian 
had  ridden,  and  decided  he  would  like  to  have  it  for  his  own.  Quick  as  a 
flash  he  saddled  one  of  his  own  horses  and  started  in  pursuit,  a lariat  dangling 
from  his  hand.  It  was  a pretty  race  for  a few  hundred  yards.  Then  the 
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Mexican  swung  his  lariat  about  his  head  a time  or  two  and  threw.  The  rope 
circled  through  the  air  and  landed  directly  over  the  Indian  pony’s  head.  The 
Mexican’s  horse,  seeming  to  know  as  well  as  its  rider  just  what  to  do  in  such 
case,  immediately  stopped,  sinking  back  on  its  haunches.  A second  later  the 
Indian  pony  was  yanked  off  its  feet,  and  then  captured. 

When  the  Mexican  returned  to  camp  with  his  prize  it  excited  the  cupidity 
of  the  lieutenant,  who  tried  to  claim  it,  representing  that  the  pony  belonged 
to  the  government.  The  men  accompanying  the  train  were  indignant  at  this 
pettjr  attempt  to  cheat  the  Mexican  out  of  his  pony,  and  openly  advised  him  to 
hang  onto  it.  Finding  he  could  not  get  the  pony  in  that  manner,  the  lieutenant 
offered  the  Mexican  $125  for  his  prize,  which  the  boys  advised  the  Mexican  to 
refuse. 

In  this  attack  by  the  Indians  two  Mexican  drivers  had  been  killed,  and  one 
Mexican  boy,  a lad  about  thirteen  years  old,  had  been  wounded,  and  scalped. 
He  had  been  shot  through  the  left  arm  above  the  elbow,  receiving  a ball 
which  broke  the  bone  in  two,  and  left  the  arm  dangling  helplessly.  While 
in  this  condition  he  had  been  scalped,  the  Indians  not  taking  the  time  to  kill 
him  before  removing  his  scalp.  As  soon  as  possible  the  boy  was  brought  in 
and  given  medical  attention,  his  head  first  being  bandaged.  Then  the  surgeon 
began  picking  the  Hindered  bone  out  of  the  arm,  the  boy  heroically  watching 
the  whole  process  through.  He  had  not  been  given  an  anesthetic,  none  being- 
available  at  the  time.  The  two  dead  Mexicans  were  then  wrapped  in  new  army 
blankets  and  buried  in  a grave  dug  alongside  the  road. 

Among  the  drivers  employed  during  this  trip,  besides  myself,  I can  remember 
the  names  of  but  three — Ezra  Nixon,  Frank  Martell  and  Johnny  Hays. 

On  this  return  trip,  at  a point  between  Forts  Zarah  and  Ellsworth,  on  the 
old  military  road,  I witnessed  a sight  such  as  I had  never  before  seen.  It  was 
that  of  a vast  herd  of  buffalo  on  their  way  south.  Our  wagon  train  had  been 
traveling  homeward  in  the  usual  monotonous  manner,  when  suddenly  the  driver 
in  the  lead  wagon  yelled  back  the  words,  “Buffalo!  buffalo!  buffalo!”  A 
big  herd  was  just  coming  into  sight,  and  the  wagon  train  was  in  the  direct 
path  of  the  animals,  and  buffaloes  rarely  turned  aside  for  anything.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  wagon  train  were  in  a perilous  position,  as  well  as  their  teams. 
Whatever  was  to  be  done  had  to  be  done  quickly.  At  once  an  order  went  forth, 
“Close  up  the  train  in  the  form  of  a wedge.”  This  was  done  with  all  possible 
dispatch,  and  the  forty  dragoons  who  accompanied  the  train  as  a protection 
against  Indians  were  stationed  at  the  point  of  the  wagon  train,  forming  a 
compact  triangle  where  the  buffalo  would  first  meet. 

On  came  those  galloping,  shaggy  monsters.  The  whole  landscape  seemed 
to  be  one  vast  dark-brown  flood,  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  contour  of 
the  ground,  stretching  out  on  either  side  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
extending  away  to  the  north  where  the  end  was  lost  to  sight.  There  were 
thousands  upon  thousands,  more  likely  millions,  of  them  in  that  herd. 

Scarcely  had  the  men  got  the  wagons  in  position  with  the  dragoons  in  front 
than  the  herd  approached  like  one  vast  flood,  the  sound  of  their  hoofs  striking 
the  earth  resembling  the  roll  of  thunder.  When  about  twenty-five  yards  dis- 
tant the  dragoons  fired  point  blank  into  the  vanguard,  hoping  this  would  divide 
the  herd.  Everyone  in  the  train  held  his  breath  awaiting  the  outcome,  fearing 
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his  last  hour  had  come.  At  a point  but  a few  feet  from  the  dragoons  the  herd 
divided,  galloping  by  and  uniting  once  more  when  the  last  wagon  had  been 
passed,  surrounding  the  wagon  train,  much  like  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a 
turbulent  sea.  On  they  came  like  an  overwhelming  flood,  the  whole  landscape 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  every  direction  being  one  seething  mass,  and 
moving  southward.  It  was  a sight  one  sees  but  once  in  a lifetime,  and  under 
conditions  one  would  not  care  to  repeat.  How  slowly  the  time  seemed  to 
drag  as  they  went  charging  by.  After  an  eternity  we  could  see  the  herd’s 
proportions  were  beginning  to  diminish,  and  finally  when  the  few  last  stragglers 
galloped  by  one  of  the  crowd  who  had  glanced  at  his  watch  at  the  start,  re- 
marked that  a little  more  than  a half  hour  had  elapsed  from  the  time  the 
herd  reached  them  and  had  gone  by. 

After  it  was  all  over  we  took  stock  to  see  just  what  had  happened,  and 
discovered  that  there  was  just  one  dead  buffalo  to  show  for  the  fusillade  the 
dragoons  had  fired  into  the  herd.  The  only  casualty  to  our  outfit  happened  to 
one  of  the  horses,  which  in  some  unaccountable  manner  had  a knee  shot  off. 

I was  nearing  Fort  Zarah  on  a return  trip  from  the  west  in  April,  1865,  when 
we  received  word  that  the  war  had  come  to  a close.  There  were  about  twenty 
wagons  in  this  train,  mine  being  fourth  from  the  rear.  When  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  fort  “Wild  Bill”  Hickok,  on  a dandy  horse,  came  riding  by  on  a 
run,  shouting  out  as  he  rode  by:  “Lee’s  surrendered!  Lee’s  surrendered!” 
He  was  a striking  figure  as  I noticed  him,  a large  broad-brimmed  hat  on  his 
head,  long  drooping  mustache,  long  flowing  hair  that  fell  about  his  shoulders, 
a brace  of  ivory-handled  revolvers  strapped  to  his  waist,  and  an  extra  pair  in 
holsters  that  fitted  about  the  horn  of  his  saddle  where  he  could  reach  them 
instantly.  These  latter  were  long-barreled  ones,  capable  of  carrying  quite  a 
distance.  It  was  common  talk  that  he  had  got  many  an  enemy  with  them  just 
on  account  of  their  long-range  qualities. 

As  our  wagon  train  neared  the  fort  the  soldiers,  having  a few  minutes 
before  obtained  word  of  the  surrender  of  Lee,  decided  to  celebrate  the  good 
news.  Dragging  out  their  small  brass  cannons,  they  loaded  them  with  a good 
charge  of  powder  and  crammed  them  to  the  muzzle  with  wet  gunny  sacks. 
As  soon  as  the  lead  wagon  of  our  train  came  within  shouting  distance  of  the 
outpost  the  gunners  pointed  their  cannons  up  into  the  air  and  fired.  The 
firing  alone  possibly  would  not  have  frightened  our  mules,  but  when  those 
gunny  sacks  hurtled  up  into  the  air,  were  caught  by  the  wind  and  opened  up 
and  then  went  floating  off,  they  were  enough  to  startle  the  dead.  Not  know- 
ing we  were  going  to  be  treated  to  a reception  like  this,  we  were  not  prepared 
for  what  followed.  Before  anything  could  be  done  to  quiet  them,  the  lead- 
wagon  team  ducked  away  at  a right  angle  and  went  stampeding  across  the 
prairie,  the  driver  finding  he  was  unable  to  manage  them  and  hopping  off 
his  mount  to  “save  his  bacon.”  The  next  shots  following  in  quick  succession 
caused  the  next  team  to  follow  suit.  And  no  sooner  had  it  left  the  beaten 
track  tban  the  next  and  the  next,  down  the  line,  followed  suit — each  following 
as  soon  as  the  one  in  front  had  got  out  of  the  way. 

Seeing  what  was  happening  I decided  to  try  preventing  my  team  doing  as 
the  others  had  done.  Jumping  off  my  horse,  I made  my  way  hurriedly  to  the 
leaders,  and  grasping  them  by  the  bits,  firmly  held  back,  and  just  as  the  wagon 
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in  front  of  me  left  the  road  and  went  ricocheting  across  the  prairie  like  a 
toy  vehicle  dragged  by  a frightened  team,  I yelled  a command  to  my  wheel- 
ers to  “back.”  This  they  did.  I held  back  on  my  leaders,  and  with  some 
little  difficulty  prevented  my  team  from  joining  in  the  mad  stampede.  But  I 
saved  the  day.  The  teams  in  my  rear  never  realized  there  was  anything 
wrong,  and  as  the  firing  had  long  since  ceased,  when  the  soldiers  saw  what 
effect  it  was  having  on  the  train,  the  balance  of  our  outfit  drove  into  the  fort 
as  though  nothing  had  happened.  It  took  some  time  to  round  up  the  balance 
of  the  train,  however. 

One  day  a government  teamster  came  into  Fort  Riley.  He  had  a fine  mule 
which  was  something  of  an  outlaw,  and  thinking  to  have  some  fun,  offered  five 
dollars  to  a boy  employed  there  if  he  would  ride  the  mule  over  to  the  black- 
smith shop,  a short  distance  away,  get  him  shod,  and  then  bring  him  back. 
The  boy  climbed  on,  rode  over  to  the  blacksmith  shop,  waited  around  till  the 
mule  was  shod,  and  in  due  time  returned  the  mule  to  its  owner  no  worse  for 
his  experience.  The  teamster  was  game  and  paid  the  bet.  Later  in  the  day 
the  owner  of  the  mule  wished  to  get  his  animal  home,  and  asked  the  boy  if 
he  would  ride  him  again  for  him.  The  boy  agreed,  and  proceeded  to  climb 
on.  Then  the  fun  commenced.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate  it,  the 
mule  pitched  the  boy  up  into  the  air  as  neatly  as  the  job  was  ever  done. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  boy  climbed  on  again,  when  the  performance  was  re- 
peated. The  crowd  around  to  enjoy  the  fun  increased  as  the  boy  climbed 
on  a third  time  with  no  better  results.  With  a determination  to  do  or  die,  the 
boy  climbed  once  more  to  the  mule’s  back  where  he  was  once  more  whisked 
off  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  Concluding  the  fun  was  a trifle  too  much 
one-sided,  the  boy  turned  to  the  owner  and  in  tones  of  withering  disgust  re- 
marked: “Ride  your  damned  old  mule  home  yourself.” 

Speaking  of  mules,  they  soon  learned  where  we  usually  camped.  As  a usual 
thing  they  would  begin  to  bray  loudly  when  within  half  a mile  of  a camping 
place. 

John  Lanahan,  one  of  the  bosses,  had  a big  black  horse  to  which  he  would 
fasten  a bell  when  he  turned  it  out  to  graze  at  night.  This  horse  would  not 
stray  far  from  camp.  It  was  a sort  of  “bell  wether”  among  the  horses,  and 
mules,  and  the  drivers  and  teamsters  always  knew  they  would  find  their  teams 
close  to  where  the  old  black  horse  was. 

During  my  freighting  days  we  usually  made  a schedule  of  about  twenty 
miles  a day.  We  were  expected  to  make  this  distance  day  in  and  day  out,  rain 
or  shine,  Sundays  as  well.  From  twenty  to  twenty-five  wagons  were  in  our 
trains.  On  one  occasion  we  were  joined  by  a lot  of  freighters,  and  all  came 
in  together.  In  this  cavalcade  there  were  no  less  than  184  wagons,  and  they 
strung  out  for  considerably  over  a mile,  some  being  drawn  by  mules,  some  by 
horses,  and  some  by  oxen,  with  six,  eight  and  ten  animals  to  a wagon.  The 
old  road  at  all  times  of  day  was  alive  with  the  big  prairie  schooners  and 
freight  wagons,  and  the  amount  of  freight  hauled  west  over  the  old  Santa  Fe 
Trail  was  enormous. 

During  my  freighting  days  there  were  no  settlements  beyond  Salina  other 
than  the  frontier  posts. 

Fort  Ellsworth,  in  1865,  was  the  first  settlement  beyond  Salina.  It  was  a 
typical  frontier  outpost.  The  most  imposing  building  there  at  this  time  was 
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the  commissary’s  building,  a sod  house  about  25  by  40  feet  in  size,  overlooking 
the  Smoky  Hill  river.  The  barracks  and  officer’s  quarters  consisted  of  dugouts 
in  the  bank  along  the  river  front.  No  stockade  of  any  sort  surrounded  the  fort. 
It  was  the  first  and  onty  settlement  between  Salina  and  Fort  Zarah  on  the 
Arkansas  river,  and  was  about  a one-company  post.  It  was  established'  in 
August,  1864.  In  1866  the  name  was  changed  to  Fort  Harker.  The  following 
year  the  fort  was  removed  to  a new  site  about  a mile  east  of  the  old  one, 
where  it  remained  until  the  post  was  abandoned  in  1873. 

Fort  Zarah,  the  next,  stop,  was  located  on  the  left  bank  of  Walnut  creek, 
about  two  miles  from  its  mouth  and  about  four  miles  east  of  the  present  city 
of  Great  Bend.  The  fort  was  built  of  sandstone  taken  from  the  bluffs  about 
three  miles  distant.  It  was  116  feet  long  and  about  50  feet  wide,  a good  por- 
tion being  two  stories  in  height.  Some  of  the  earlier  buildings  were  of  adobe, 
as  were  the  buildings  of  other  early  outposts  in  the  sixties. 

Fort  Larned,  as  I recollect  it,  was . considered  a most  important  post  and 
was  one  of  the  largest  on  the  Santa  Fe  road,  quartering  at  least  two  com- 
panies at  times.  The  buildings  were  of  adobe  construction  at  first.  In  1867 
some  of  these  were  replaced  by  sandstone  structures.  In  1865  some  of  the 
soldiers  were  housed  in  tents.  The  site  of  this  outpost  was  on  the  south  bank 
of  Pawnee  fork,  about  eight  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas  river, 
and  had  been  established  as  a protection  against  hostile  Indians  along  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  in  October,  1859.  It  was  abandoned  in  1868.  There  was  no 
other  settlement  between  Fort  Zarah  and  this  place.  At  one  time  in  1865  no 
wagon  trains  of  less  than  fifty  wagons,  accompanied  by  an  armed  escort,  were 
allowed  to  proceed  westward,  on  account  of  hostile  Indians.  There  were  two 
routes  west  from  Fort  Larned,  the  “dry”  route  which  followed  along  the  divide 
and  ran  to  the  southwest  until  it  again  struck  the  old  trail,  and  the  “wet” 
route  which  followed  close  to  the  Arkansas  river  the  whole  distance.  The 
dry  route  was  often  without  water  the  whole  distance,  and  trains  making  the 
journey  either  way  were  obliged  to  go  into  camp  to  recuperate  their  stock. 
There  were  many  fights  with  Indians  in  and  around  Fort  Larned. 

Fort  Dodge  in  1865  was  considered  the  most  important  of  all  the  forts 
along,  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  in  Kansas,  and  quartered  more  soldiers  than  any 
other  post  on  the  plains.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  The 
commissary  and  quartermaster’s  building  was  of  sod,  as  were  all  the  soldiers’ 
quarters,  these  latter  being  located  on  the  ledge  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkan- 
sas river.  There  were  ruins  of  some  earlier  forts  on  the  Arkansas,  a few  miles 
to  the  west  of  Fort  Dodge,  which  had  been  abandoned  in  the  early  fifties. 
Fort  Dodge  was  established  in  1864  and  abandoned  as  a military  post  in  1882. 
The  State  Soldiers’  Home  now  occupies  the  old  reservation. 

The  old  “California  Road,”  or  properly  “Oregon  Trail,”  ran  through  Potta- 
watomie county,  and  not  far  from  father’s  farm.  After  leaving  the  Kansas 
river  it  headed  to  the  northwest,  crossing  Rock  creek  ford,  about  a quarter  mile 
from  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Westmoreland.  A suitable  camping 
ground  was  afforded  freighters  for  their  teams  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek, 
and  this  camp  of  an  acre  or  two  was  always  occupied,  at  times  the  ground 
being  literally  covered  with  big  prairie  schooners  and  freight  wagons.  The  ford 
at  this  place  was  a rock-bottom  one,  and  an  abundance  of  good  water  for  all 
purposes  was  always  available,  while  stock  could  always  find  an  abundance  of 
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grass  close  at  hand.  From  the  ford  the  road  swerved  to  the  west,  cutting 
across  what  is  now  the  southwest  corner  of  Westmoreland,  and  on  to  the  Blue 
river. 

There  were  many  shooting  matches  in  my  neighborhood  in  the  early  days, 
and  I rarely  missed  one.  On  one  occasion  the  prize  was  a beef.  On  this 
occasion  all  the  local  sportsmen  were  present,  and  a few  outsiders  as  well — some 
English  sportsmen  who  came  over  via  St.  George,  and  wished  for  a match. 
They  were  equipped  with  fine  guns,  all  trimmed  up  with  nickel  plating,  and 
were  real  beauties.  My  partner  in  these  shooting  matches  was  Louis  Vieux, 
and  he  and  I were  present  on  this  occasion.  When  he  saw  the  fine  guns  of 
those  Englishmen  he  got  cold  feet  and  decided  he  would  not  shoot.  I remon- 
strated and  told  him  that  if  that  English  outfit  beat  me,  I would  throw  my 
gun,  “Old  Silversides,”  and  a good  one  by  the  way,  into  the  Vermilion  river. 
Vieux  finally  agreed  to  shoot.  A pony  purse  of  $4  was  made  up  and  each 
contestant  was  to  have  three  shots,  the  best  shot  to  take  the  money.  The 
target  was  placed  and  the  match  was  on.  The  Englishmen  proved  to  be  better 
sportsmen  than  riflemen.  I won  the  money  the  first  shot,  and  quit  shooting 
because  I had  made  a good  shot.  Those  Englishmen,  in  a spirit  of  levity,  had 
dubbed  my  gun  “Old  Tin  Sides.”  But  it  was  good  enough  to  put  a ball  where 
you  held  it.  After  the  match  was  over  the  Englishmen  rode  home  with  me, 
and  one  of  the  losers  paid  “Old  Silversides”  this  compliment:  “Say,  that  old 

gun  of  yours  can  shoot!”  My  son  Daniel  now  has  this  old  gun. 

Later,  when  the  country  began  to  settle  up,  the  men  of  the  community 
often  met  to  engage  in  target  practice,  frequently  meeting  as  often  as  three  or 
four  days  a week  when  there  was  no  farm  work  that  could  be  done  to  ad- 
vantage. 

One  day,  early  in  1873,  I had  gone  to  Louisville  for  one  of  those  shooting 
matches,  when  one  of  my  acquaintances  came  up  and  called  me  aside.  “Dar- 
nell,” said  he,  “could  you  hit  a target  at  150  or  175  yards?”  “If  I couldn’t  I’d 
throw  my  gun  away  and  quit.”  “Could  you  hit  a deer  at  that  distance?” 
he  asked  me.  “All  I want  is  a chance  to  show  you,”  I told  him.  “Come  with 
me  at  once.  There  are  two  down  the  valley  now,  and  you  ought  to  get  at 
least  one.”  I went  and  we  tracked  the  game  where  they  had  followed  along 
one  of  the  stake-and-rider  fences,  coming  to  a place  where  the  deer  had 
worked  their  way  through  the  fence  instead  of  jumping  the  obstruction,  as 
they  would  have  done  if  they  had  not  been  tired.  The  deer  had  been  headed 
off,  and  I posted  myself  in  a cornfield,  telling  the  young  man  who  had  informed 
me,  “If  you  hear  any  racket  in  the  corn  here  any  place,  stay  where  you  are. 
Keep  still.  Don’t  move!” 

The  young  man  promised  faithfully.  The  deer  were  turned  and  coming 
back,  edging  their  way  through  the  corn.  I was  waiting  for  a sight  of  them. 
At  length  I glimpsed  one  and  fired,  killing  it  dead  in  its  tracks.  I hastily 
loaded  my  rifle,  and  a few  seconds  later  fired  again,  bringing  down  a doe  but 
not  killing  it.  This  animal,  severely  wounded  and  unable  to  travel,  was 
thrashing  around  in  the  corn,  tearing  down  a lot  and  making  a terrible  racket. 
I was  loading  my  gun  to  finish  a couple  of  fawns  which  were  following,  when 
the  young  man  I had  cautioned  to  remain  quiet  came  riding  in  on  horseback 
post  haste,  scaring  the  fawns  before  I could  get  my  gun  loaded  to  shoot.  They 
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were  of  course  frightened  away,  and  I never  saw  them  afterwards.  As  soon  as 
I saw  him,  I asked  the  young  fellow  in  rather  forcible  language,  “Why  in 
blazes  didn’t  you  keep  still  and  stay  where  you  were?  I’d  have  got  the  whole 
bunch  if  you’d  kept  out!”  The  young  man  was  all  meekness,  and  replied: 
“Well,  when  I heard  all  that  racket  I just  couldn’t  keep  still.”  Later  I learned 
that  hunters  had  been  after  these  deer  up  on  the  Big  Blue,  but  the  deer  had 
got  away  and  came  down  to  the  Rock  creek  valley. 

On  another  occasion  three  men  came  to  Louisville  hunting  a match.  They 
had  good  guns  and  were  good  riflemen.  Thejr  came  in  with  a load  of  wood,  and 
had  their  guns  covered  with  a quilt.  They  hitched  their  team  and  entered  the 
“Dew  Drop  Inn”  saloon,  run  by  .Charley  Cooper.  After  hearing  their  con- 
versation for  a time,  Charley  sensed  their  desire  for  a match,  and  told  them 
that  if  that  was  their  desire,  they  could  get  it.  They  told  Charley  they  were 
“looking  for  that  fellow  who  was  doing  all  that  shooting  down  here.”  They 
were  harboring  a notion  I would  be  afraid  to  try  a match  with  them.  Cooper 
told  them  there  was  no  running,  and  if  they  wanted  a match  he  could  have 
his  man  there  in  five  minutes.  He  came  after  me,  and  I took  my  old  rifle  and 
went  along.  I had  won  three  turkeys  at  previous  matches,  so  we  put  them  up 
at  $1.50  each,  and  the  match  started.  When  it  was  all  over  I had  the  three 
turkeys  and  had  their  money,  too.  Cooper  then  offered  to  bet  them  I could 
knock  out  the  center  of  the  target  the  first  shot.  He  probably  would  have 
lost  his  money  as  it  was  not  a very  good  target  to  shoot  at.  However,  my 
marksmanship  had  discouraged  them,  and  they  declined  to  risk  any  more 
“long  green”  on  me,  so  climbing  onto  their  wagon  they  drove  away. 

Another  shooting  match  occurred  at  the  Louisville  mill  site  on  Christmas, 
1873,  for  turkey  prizes.  Charley  Foot,  who  built  this  mill,  borrowed  my  gun, 
“Old  Silversides,”  when  it  came  his  turn  to  shoot.  He  made  a good  shot, 
hitting  the  target  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  center.  He  began  to 
crow,  and  asked  all  the  boys  down  to  eat  Christmas  dinner  with  him.  When 
it  came  my  turn  to  shoot,  Bill  Conger  picked  up  my  board  and  went  out  and 
placed  it  in  position,  asking  me  how  it  was.  I told  him  it  was  fine.  He  then 
took  off  his  hat  and  held  it  over  the  mark,  which  was  about  the  size  of  a 
rifle  patch.  The  crowd  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  stand  there  and  hold  his 
hat.  He  said  he  was,  and  did.  After  I shot  the  pin  and  patch  disappeared  and 
were  never  found.  And  Charley  Foot  lost  his  turkey  match,  much  to  the 
amusement  and  pleasure  of  the  crowd. 

When  we  came  to  Kansas,  the  jack  rabbit  did  not  exist  in  these  parts. 
Once  James  Limerick  and  an  English  sportsman  went  farther  west  for  a hunt, 
the  jack  rabbit  being  common  in  western  Kansas.  The  story  of  the  great 
jack  rabbit  they  brought  back  was  like  this:  “They  were  so  big  and  so  swift, 
they  could  jump  up  right  under  one’s  feet  and  make  a clean  get-away.”  How- 
ever, father  thought  he  could  kill  one,  as  he  was  a good  shot. 

I loved  to  hunt,  and  during  my  younger  days  killed  buffalo,  deer,  bobcats, 
wild  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  rabbits,  prairie  chickens,  quails,  in  fact  all  the  wild 
game  that  was  so  plentiful  here  in  the  early  days.  Since  passing  my  eightieth 
year,  I only  want  about  one  shot  to  knock  a squirrel  out  of  a tree. 

James  Limerick,  who  came  into  Kansas  with  father,  was  a typical  Irish 
fiddler,  who  played  by  ear  and  danced  at  the  same  time.  Father  was  a rather 
sedate  fellow,  and  his  line  of  entertainment  differed  considerably  from  Lim- 
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erick’s.  However,  they  were  good  friends,  as  this  story  shows.  Limerick’s 
old  fiddle  is  now  owned  by  my  third  son,  Charles  Darnell,  of  Topeka,  and  is 
highly  prized.  The  first  time  I saw  this  old  instrument  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Grand  river,  in  Missouri,  in  the  spring  of  1855. 

In  1874,  the  grasshopper  year,  we  kept  hearing  stories  of  the  hoppers  com- 
ing from  the  west.  They  reached  our  neighborhood  about  ten  in  the  morning. 
By  noon  not  a leaf  was  left  on  our  trees.  One  tree  that  had  lost  its  leaves 
and  fruit  put  out  fresh  leaves  and  bloomed  again  and  brought  forth  a small 
crop  of  small  fruit  late  in  the  season.  Inside  of  two  days  from  the  time  the 
hoppers  came  there  was  not  a leaf  to  be  seen  in  the  timber  in  the  whole 
neighborhood.  I had  a patch  of  five  acres  of  corn  and  thought  to  save  it  by 
cutting  and  shocking  it.  I was  young  and  stout  and  hopeful,  and  worked 
like  a Trojan  getting  it  cut  and  shocked.  It  was  labor  lost,  however,  for  when 
that  horde  of  grasshoppers  alighted  and  got  through  I found  they  had  literally 
gutted  that  corn,  and  I had  not  even  fodder  left. 

After  coming  to  Kansas  there  were  many  times  when  we  felt  the  effects 
of  the  scarcity  of  money.  Anything  and  everything  produced  on  the  farm 
during  those  years  sold  for  little  or  nothing.  One  year,  after  I was  farming 
on  my  own  account,  I had  accumulated  a fine  herd  of  milk  cows  and  was 
making  a specialty  of  butter,  which  I would  take  to  the  store  in  hundred- 
pound  lots  quite  frequently.  My  wife  was  a splendid  butter  maker,  and 
when  one  of  those  hundred-pound  lots  brought  only  seven  cents  a pound  it 
vexed  her.  She  decided  to  send  the  next  lot  to  another  dealer,  feeling  certain 
he  would  give  her  all  it  was  worth.  She  got  just  seven  cents  a pound  for  this 
lot.  Right  then  and  there  we  decided  we  would  make  no  more  butter  for 
market  until  the  price  got  better.  At  this  time  I had  almost  a hundred  young 
calves  that  I had  bought  up  to  feed.  I turned  these  calves  in  with  the  cows 
and  let  them  suck.  That  season  I raised  some  mighty  fine  calves.  That  year 
one  could  buy  a whole  bucketful  of  eggs  for  twenty-five  cents. 

After  my  freighting  experiences  I went  back  to  the  farm  and  followed  that 
for  a living.  Politically  I vote  with  the  Democrats,  and  I worship  with  the 
Methodists. 

On  the  first  of  October,  1876,  at  Louisville,  Kan.,  I was  married  to  Miss 
Jane  Dodgion,  daughter  of  William  Dodgion*  and  Mary  Eliza  Henderson. 
She  was  born  in  Buncombe  county,  North  Carolina,  December  8,  1851,  and 
lived  in  that  state  until  April,  1874,  when  the  Dodgion  family  arrived  in 
Kansas.  She  died  at  Louisville,  Kan.,  November  9,  1918.  We  were  parents 
of  nine  children,  all  born  in  Pottawatomie  county,  Kansas,  as  follows:  Lee, 
born  August  4,  1878;  died  October  21,  1927;  married  Grace  Atkinson,  August 
20,  1902,  in  Pottawatomie  county.  William,  Jr.,  born  June  22,  1880;  married 
Bessie  Atkinson,  August  21,  1906,  in  Pottawatomie  county.  Charles,  born 
March  11,  1882  ; married  Hattie  Herring,  June  5,  1907,  at  Royal,  Neb.  Bertha, 
born  January  28,  1884;  married  Joe  Chrest,  December  17,  1902,  at  Louisville, 
Kan.  Daniel,  born  November  17,  1888;  married  Pearl  McCune,  December  1, 
1919,  at  Concordia.  Kan.  Ray  and  Rov,  twins,  born  February  23,  1891.  Roy 
died  December  23,  1891.  Ray  married  Theresa  Rezac,  January  15,  1921,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


* William  Dodgion  was  born  in  Buncombe  county,  North  Carolina,  November  2,  1810; 
came  to  Kansas  about  1872;  died  December  13,  1892,  and  is  buried  in  the  Louisville  ceme- 
tery. His  wife  departed  this  life  during  the  following  year  and  rests  alongside  of  him. 
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THE  QUIVIRA  VILLAGE. 

Compiled  by  Edith  Connelley  Ross. 

THE  EXPEDITION  OF  CORONADO. 

FOR  many  decades  the  fact  that  Coronado,  on  his  famous  march,  penetrated 
far  into  what  is  now  the  state  of  Kansas  has  been  common  knowledge. 
That  somewhere  within  the  boundaries  of  this  sunny  state  lay  the  misty,  half- 
legendary Quivira  which  was  his  goal  was  also  its  undisputed  glory.  Through 
this  early  pilgrimage  of  the  Spaniards  into  Kansas — long  before  the  settlements 
of  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock  were  planted  on  the  eastern  shores  of  North 
America — time-mellowed  romance  and  more  modern  events  are  fused  into  one 
glorious  history.  No  other  state  may  claim  so  ancient  and  so  interesting  a 
heritage  as  this  “young”  Mid-West  one  of  ours. 

The  movement  which  led  to  the  expedition  of  Coronado  had  its  origin  in  the 
myths  of  “The  Seven  Cities.”  These  myths  were  the  more  readily  believed  be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  the  spoil  of  the  Peruvian  Empire,  accounts  of  which 
had  spread  over  the  whole  of  both  Old  and  New  Spain.  It  was  supposed  that 
what  Pizarro  had  accomplished  in  South  America  might  be  duplicated  in  North 
America.  In  this  relation  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Spaniards  had  not 
then  explored  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  that  they  were  in  almost  total 
ignorance  of  its  geography,  its  mineral  resources,  its  productions,  its  animal 
life,  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  myth  of  “The  Seven  Cities”  appeared  first  in  Mexico  in  1530.  Nuno  de 
Guzman  was  then  president  of  New  Spain.  Attached  to  his  estate  was  an  In- 
dian named  Tejo,  who  was  a native  of  the  valley  of  Oxitipar.  This  Indian 
claimed  to  be  the  son  of  a trader,  then  dead.  This  trader,  so  the  son  said,  had 
gone  into  the  back  country  to  barter  fine  feathers  for  whatever  ornaments  the 
inhabitants  of  those  regions  could  be  induced  to  part  with.  On  the  journey 
(or  journeys)  made  for  this  purpose  the  Indian  Tejo  had  accompanied  his 
father.  He  now  told  Guzman  that  they  brought  back  much  silver  and  gold, 
which  the  country  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  He  said,  also,  that  he 
had  seen  in  that  northern  land  some  towns  as  large  as  the  City  of  Mexico  then 
was.  In  seven  of  those  towns  there  were  streets  given  over  to  shops  and  work- 
ers in  the  precious  metals.  Those  cities,  he  said,  were  far  distant,  and  from  his 
native  valley  it  required  forty  days  to  reach  them.  For  the  way,  he  insisted, 
was  through  a barren  land  where  no  plant  life  was  to  be  seen  except  some  des- 
ert shrubs  the  height  of  a span. 

From  this  episode  sprang  all  the  various  exploring  expeditions  of  the 
Spaniards  into  the  interior  of  North  America  in  their  search  for  treasure. 

Nuno  de  Guzman  organized  the  first.  With  four  hundred  Spaniards  and 
twenty  thousand  Indians,  he  started  out.  But  because  of  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  encountered  on  the  march  and  because  of  dissension  among  his 
force  he  abandoned  the  enterprise  when  he  had  but  entered  the  district  of 
Culiacan. 

After  him,  in  1528,  followed  Panfilo  de  Narvaez.  From  Apalache  bay,  on 
the  18th  of  April,  he  started  his  march  over  the  forests  and  quagmires  of 
Florida  with  a force  consisting  of  three  hundred  men  and  fifty  horses.  The 
history  of  that  ill-fated  expedition  is  a tragedy.  It  was  attended  by  hardships 
and  misery  nearly  unbelievable.  All  but  four  of  the  members  perished. 
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These  four,  one  of  whom  was  a negro  slave  named  Estevan,  finally  found 
their  way  back  to  the  Spanish  settlements.  They  were  rescued  on  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  California  in  1536,  after  wandering  for  more  than  seven  years 
through  the  Southwest. 

Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  purchased  the  slave,  Estevan,  from 
his  master,  Dorantes.  On  the  strength  of  what  the  four  survivors  related, 
Don  Mendoza  sent  an  expedition  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  North.  It 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Friar  Marcos  de  Niza.  Estevan,  the  slave,  was  sent 
along  as  guide.  Friar  Marcos  sent  him  ahead  with  directions  to  send  back 
news  of  his  discoveries.  Estevan  penetrated  to  the  Seven  Cities,  from  whence 
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he  sent  luring  messages  to  the  friar.  But  before  the  latter’s  arrival  Estevan 
was  killed.  However,  Friar  Marcos,  beating  back  the  opposition  of  his  party, 
pushed  forward  until,  from  the  summit  of  a lofty  mountain,  he  was  able  to 
glimpse  one  of  the  cities  of  Cibola.  It  was  set  on  a hill  and  glittered  in  the 
sun. 

The  Spanish  population  of  New  Spain  was  fired  by  the  tales  and  rumors 
of  enormous  and  ever-increasing  wealth  that  sped  through  the  country  after 
the  friar’s  return.  Bitter  rivalry  as  to  whose  privilege  it  should  be  to  go  and 
find  the  gold  and  jewels  sprang  up.  Finally  Mendoza  was  given  the  right  of 
exploration,  and  for  the  commander  of  his  expedition  he  chose  Francisco 
Vasquez  de  Coronado. 

Coronado,  with  a force  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  horsemen,  seventy  foot- 
men and  a motley  throng  of  Indians  numbering  between  three  hundred  and 
a thousand,  started  from  Compostela  on  Monday,  February  23,  1540,  and  fol- 
lowed the  common  highway  to  San  Miguel  de  Culiacan.  This  took  about  a 
month.  On  the  23d  of  April  the  little  army  started  its  march  in  a general 
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northeast  direction.  In  eastern  Arizona  the  Indians,  alarmed,  gave  battle, 
but  were  defeated.  The  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  Zuni  villages  on 
July  7,  1540.  These  were  the  glittering  golden  “Cities  of  Cibola.”  'How  dif- 
ferent the  reality  from  the  golden  dream!  The  Seven  Cities  were  the  filthy, 
squalid  pueblos  to  be  seen  to  this  day  on  the  Zuni  and  Moki  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  Arizona. 

Coronado  sent  out  detachments  to  explore  the  regions  round  about.  One 
of  these  was  commanded  by  Don  Hernando  de  Alvarado,  and  started  east- 
ward on  the  29th  of  August.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  appearance 
before  Coronado  of  a chief  from  the  province  of  Cicuye,  said  to  be  seventy 
leagues  east  of  Cibola.  The  chief  came,  he  said,  in  response  to  the  invitation 
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made  generally  to  the  Indians  to  come  before  the  commandant  as  friends. 
The  Spaniards  called  this  chief  Bigotes,  that  is,  Whiskers,  for  he  wore  a long 
mustache.  He  brought  presents,  and  he  invited  Coronado  to  pass  through 
his  country,  should  he  desire  to  do  so.  Among  the  presents  borne  by  Whiskers 
to  the  Spanish  commander  was  the  skin  of  a buffalo.  It  had  the  hair  still  on 
it,  and  this  hair  was  a sore  puzzle  to  the  Spaniards.  They  could  not  under- 
stand how  a “cow”  could  have  such  hair. 

Whiskers  became  the  guide  of  the  expedition  sent  out  under  Alvarado,  who 
reached  the  village  of  Tiguex,  on  a river  which  the  Indians  called  by  the  same 
name,  on  the  7th  of  September.  This  river  was  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Alvarado 
reported  to  Coronado  that  there  were  eighty  villages  scattered  along  its  course. 
The  country  was  much  better  than  that  of  Cibola,  and  Alvarado  advised  that 
Tiguex  be  made  the  winter  quarters  for  the  army. 

After  sending  back  his  report,  Alvarado  went  on  to  the  eastward  five  days, 
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when  he  arrived  at  the  village  or  communal  dwelling  of  Cicuye.  There  Al- 
varado learned  that  he  was  on  the  border  of  the  country  of  the  wild  cows. 
He  found  at  Cicuye  an  Indian  who  is  set  down  as  a slave,  but  who  was  onfy 
a captive,  and  a native  of  some  country  far  to  the  east,  bordering  evidently 
on  the  Mississippi.  He  was  different  in  appearance  from  the  Indians  of  the 
desert  regions,  and  he  resembled  a Turk,  from  which  circumstance  he  was 
called  the  “Turk.”  He  was  probably  an  Arkansas  Quapaw  Indian,  and  from 
the  villages  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

The  Turk  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  movements  of  the 
Coronado  expedition.  He  must  have  gone  with  Alvarado  when  that  captain 
returned  to  Tiguex.  There,  during  the  winter,  he  related  to  Coronado  the 
wonders  of  the  country  of  Quivira  and  two  adjoining  provinces — Arche  and 
Guaes.  In  Quivira  there  was  some  silver  and  gold,  he  said,  but  more  in  the 
adjacent  lands.  It  is  admitted  that  he  was  a man  of  superior  intelligence, 
and  it  is  probable  that  when  he  learned  that  the  Spaniards  desired  gold  above 
all  other  things,  he  told  of  great  store  of  it  in  these  distant  countries,  doubtless 
hoping  these  stories  would  in  some  way  turn  to  his  own  benefit.  He  over- 
played the  part  which  he  had  assumed,  or  which,  as  he  later  claimed,  'was  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  people  of  Cicuj'e,  and  was  found  to  be  lying,  but  so 
intent  were  the  Spaniards  on  finding  another  Peru  that  they  disregarded  that 
fact. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1541,  Coronado  set  out  from  Tiguex  to  find  the  rich 
land  of  Quivira.  The  Turk  was  the  guide,  and  once  upon  the  way  there  re- 
mained no  doubt  of  his  knowledge  of  the  country  to  be  traversed.  Coronado 
went  by  Cicuye,  but  did  not  stop  there.  He  was  impatient  to  reach  the 
golden  settlements  and  held  steadily  to  the  eastward.  In  nine  days  from 
Cicuye  the  army  emerged  on  the  Great  Plains  and  saw  the  buffalo,  then  just 
beginning  the  annual  migration  to  the  north.  Still  the  Turk  pointed  to  the 
east,  and  the  Spaniards  toiled  in  that  direction  thirty-five  days  without  a 
single  sign  of  civilization  to  encourage  them.  Other  Indians  were  found,  fol- 
lowing the  buffalo  herds,  the  Querechos  and  the  Teyas.  They  were  first 
spoken  to  by  the  Turk,  and  later  they  confirmed  what  he  had  said  about 
Quivira.  An  advance  guard  was  sent  on  to  find  the  country  of  Hay  a or  Haxa, 
described  by  the  Turk,  but  no  such  land  appeared.  With  Coronado  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Quivira,  one  Ysopete,  who  insisted  from  the  start  that  the  Turk 
was  lying.  At  first  no  credit  attached  to  what  he  said,  but  on  the  treeless 
wastes  doubt  of  what  the  Turk  was  saying  became  general  in  the  army.  Upon 
their  entry  into  the  settlements  of  Cona,  a portion  of  the  country  of  the 
Teyas,  the  Turk  was  not  permitted  to  first  talk  with  the  people.  They  said 
Quivira  was  in  the  North — or  towards  the  North — and  not  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  Turk  was  taking  them.  Then  heed  was  given  to  what  Ysopete  had 
said  of  the  Turk  and  his  stories. 

After  resting  in  a river  bottom  where  there  were  trees — a ravine  as  the  old 
writers  have  it — it  was  decided  that  Coronado  should  take  thirty  horsemen 
and  “half  a dozen  foot  soldiers”  and  go  on  to  Quivira.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  army  was  to  return  to  Tiguex,  which  it  did  by  a shorter  way  than  that 
taken  in  the  outward  march.  The  Teyas  furnished  new  guides,  and  Coronado 
bore  to  the  northward.  The  Turk  was  carried  along,  now  a prisoner,  and  not 
permitted  to  converse  with  Ysopete  or  the  Teyas.  On  a day  counted  that 
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of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  old  calendar  of  the  Roman  Church  a toler- 
able river  was  found  and  crossed,  and  which  was  named  for  the  day  of  its 
discovery.  This  river  is  spoken  of  as  “there  below  Quivira,”  by  which  we  are 
to  suppose  it  was  south  of  that  land — or  perhaps  bounded  its  southern  borders. 
It  is  more  likely  that  Quivira  was  up  the  stream  from  that  point.  This  river 
has  been  identified  with  the  Arkansas  by  most  writers,  and  the  point  of  cross- 
ing, where  it  turns  to  the  northeast  below  the  present  Fort  Dodge,  or  Dodge 
City. 

Coronado  followed  this  river — “went  upon  the  other  side  on  the  north,  the 
direction  turning  towards  the  northeast.”  In  three  days  Indian  hunters  were 
found  killing  the  buffalo — “and  some  even  had  their  wives  with  them.”  They 
began  to  run  away,  but  Ysopete  called  to  them  in  their  own  tongue,  when 
they  turned  about  and  approached  the  Spaniards  without  fear. 

Coronado  was  reassured.  He  felt  once  more  certain  of  his  ground.  He  had 
emerged  from  the  labyrinth  in  which  the  Turk  had  sought  to  involve  him. 
As  he  stood  recovered  there,  the  sense  of  location  returned  to  him.  And 
standing  on  the  shores  of  the  river  given  the  holy  name,  reflecting  doubtless 
on  perils  now  safely  passed,  another  matter  occupied  his  attention.  He 
weighed  the  fate  of  that  Indian  who  had  led  him  astray  in  those  wilds.  A 
judgment  was  determined  and  a death  decreed. 

The  Turk  was  slowly  strangled — “an  example”  to  those  assembled  there — 
the  first  of  his  people  to  die  by  the  hand  of  a white  man  on  the  soil  of 
Kansas.  He  had  carried  to  Europeans  the  first  tidings  of  Quivira — Kansas. 

Vengeance  wreaked,  Coronado  continued  his  journey.  He  came  into  the 
land  of  Quivira.  Indeed,  he  then  stood  on  the  borders  of  Quivira,  but  the 
settlements  were  some  leagues  beyond.  It  was  a country  inhabited  by  just 
such  Indians  as  were  found  on  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  two  cen- 
turies later.  They  planted  a little  corn,  but  they  lived  chiefly  by  hunting  the 
buffalo.  They  had  no  gold  nor  anything  else  a civilized  man  would  covet. 
Coronado  spent  twenty-five  days  in  Quivira  traversing  the  whole  width  of 
the  land.1  Then  he  returned  to  Tiguex,  using  a shorter  route,  probably  the 
ancient  road  later  known  as  the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail. 


1.  The  Coronado  sword  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Socitey, 
when  found,  was  partly  concealed  in  the  hard  ground  and  roots  of  the  buffalo  grass.  It 
was  deeply  covered  with  rust  and  was  rubbed  with  brick  dust  until  the  letters  appeared. 
No  vestige  of  a handle  remained.  Not  including  the  part  which  held  the  handle,  it  is  a 
little  more  than  twenty-six  inches  long,  straight,  double-edged,  and  tapers  to  a beveled 
point.  From  near  the  broad  end  two  parallel  grooves  extend  almost  half  way  toward  the 
point,  and  in  them  are  these  words  in  capitals:  “No  me  saques  sin  razon;  no  me  en- 
baines  sin  honor.”  This  translated  into  English,  is:  “Draw  me  not  wihout  reason;  sheath 
me  not  without  honor.” 

This  inscription  was  put  on  Spanish  swords  during  Coronado’s  time  and  before.  Be- 
tween the  inscription  and  broad  end  are  two  crosses  in  the  grooves  and  four  lines  across 
the  sword.  Between  these  is  the  name  “Gallego,”  in  script.  Opposite  this,  on  the  other 
side, . are  the  letters  “a”  and  “n”  joined.  Toi  the  left  of  the  “a”  are  two  marks,  evi- 
dently a part  of  a capital  “J”  and  a “u,”  as  they  appear  in  the  word  “Juan.”  There  is  also 
under  this  word  a capital  “G”  and  an  “1”  at  the  distance  it  would  appear  in  the  word 
“Gallego.”  The  name  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  Juan  Gallego,  one  of  Cbronado’s  officers. 
Each  side  is  a duplicate  of  the  other,  except  the  script  letters,  as  stated.  The  sword  was 
likely  made  at  Toledo,  Spain.  There  is  some  etching.  The  metal  is  steel  and  exceedingly  hard. 
This  and  the  dry  climate  undoubtedly  preserved  it.  Articles  of  steel  have  been  exposed  to 
the  elements  for  longer  periods  of  time  and  still  retained  letters  written  or  stamped  on  them. 

Double-edged  swords  were  used  for  cutting  armor,  but  when  armor  was  done  away  with, 
about  the  year  1600,  single-edged  swords  became  common.  The  finding  and  authenticity  of 
this  sword  are  verified  by  affidavit.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  bring  it  to  its 
present  condition  mechanically.  The  name,  style,  material  and  the  opinions  of  able  archaeol- 
ogists all  tend  to  show  that  it  is  the  sword  of  Capt.  Juan  Gallego.  It  is  the  first  thing 
ever  found  that  gives  indisputable  proof  of  having  belonged  to  any  of  Coronado’s  force.  It 
is  undeniable  evidence  of  his  presence  in  Kansas.  It  was  found  in  1886,  about  thirty  miles 
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William  E.  Connelley,  the  first  man  to  locate  Quivira  in  its  rightful  place 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  writes  as  follows: 

“The  early  Indian  occupancy  of  Kansas  has  never  been  treated  in  an  ex- 
haustive manner.  Notwithstanding  the  researches  of  various  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions for  many  years,  there  remains  much  uncertainty  concerning  the 
Caddoan  linguistic  family  of  North  American  Indians.  There  has  been  no 
serious  effort  of  consequence  to  assemble  all  the  facts  which  have  been  estab- 
lished. This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  all  accuracy  of  statement  in  ac- 
counts of  the  early  exploration  of  a number  of  states  must  rest  on  the  correctly 
defined  habitat  of  the  Caddoan  family  in  the  primal  days  of  American  ex- 
ploration. 

“It  is  most  probable  that  the  Caddoan  family  projected  itself  to  the  north- 
ward from  the  Gulf  coast  country.  The  Caddos  could  not  remember  any 
tradition  in  their  tribe  of  a residence  at  any  other  point  than  that  on  the  Red 
river.  True,  there  is  recorded  by  James  R.  Mead,  long  their  agent,  an  upright 
man  who  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  tribe,  a recent  tradition  that  they 
came  originally  from  the  region  of  the  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  This  signifies  that 
they  may  have  lived  there  some  time  after  their  disturbance  incident  to  the 
coming  of  the  white  man. 

“The  Wichitas  told  Mr.  Mead  that  they  came  originally  from  the  far  North- 
west, using  dogs  as  pack  animals.  They  halted  on  the  Arkansas  river,  in 
southern  Kansas,  for  a time.  They  were  then  in  possession  of  bone  and  stone 
implements,  and  they  were  entering  upon  agriculture  as  a supplement  to  hunt- 
ing in  order  to  secure  an  existence.  Chief  Towakoni  Jim  was  the  spokesman 
in  the  recitation  of  this  tradition,  and  Mr.  Mead  was  evidently  convinced  of 
its  historical  accuracy.  Whatever  the  value  of  this  legend,  it  has  one  element 
of  great  probability.  That  the  Wichita  Indians  had  dwelt  on  the  Arkansas 
river  at  a time  long  prior  to  that  when  Mr.  Mead  found  them  there  is  estab- 
lished by  the  researches  made  in  the  documents  of  early  Spanish  exploration. 


north  and  a little  west  of  Cimarron,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Pawnee.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a little  off  Coronado’s  march,  but  he  may  have  sent  a detachment  up  the  Smoky  Hill, 
Walnut,  or  Pawnee.  He  states  that  he  sent  “captains  and  men  in  many  directions.”  It 
may  have  been  left  by  a scouting  party,  or  it  may  have  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
Indians  and  been  lost.  But  if  not  left  here  by  Coronado's  men,  it  was  not  carried  far. 
Castaneda  says  that  Coronado’s  detachment  returned  from  Quivira  lightly  equipped,  in- 
dicating that  some  things  had  been  thrown  away. 

If  the  sword  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Indians,  why  should  they  have  carried  it 
in  the  direction  and  to  the  spot  where  it  was  afterward  found  rather  than  any  other?  There 
seem  to  be  a hundred  probabilities  that  it  was  left  there  by  Coronado’s  men  to  one  against  it. 

Castaneda  states  that  at  the  organization  of  the  Coronado  expedition  Juan  Gallego  was 
one  of  the  gentlemen  placed  under  the  flag  of  the  general  with  other  distinguished  persons; 
but  he  became  a captain  later,  and  kept  the  way  open  between  Coronado’s  army  and  Mexico. 
Castaneda  credits  him  with  feats  of  great  bravery  and  skill.  He  evidently  regards  him  as  one 
of  Coronado’s  most  distinguished  officers.  As  he  equipped  himself  for  rapid  traveling  he 
likely  loaned  or  gave  this  sword  to  some  friend,  probably  at  Tiguex.  It  was  likely  carried 
to  Quivira  and  thrown  away  when  Coronado’s  men  lightened  their  equipment  for  the  return 
journey. 

This  sword  is  regarded  by  antiquarians  as  most  interesting  and  important.  Perhaps  no 
one  is  more  thoroughly  qualified  to  judge  of  it  than  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  at  Washington.  In  a letter  dated  June  11,  1902,  he  says:  “The  occurrence  of 

Gallego’s  name  is  very  significant,  it  seems  to  me,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  sword 
belonged  to  that  distinguished  member  of  Coronado’s  expedition.  The  relic  is  most  interest- 
ing and  important,  and  I hope  that  after  it  has  been  fully  described  in  print  it  may  be  de- 
posited in  some  institution  where  it  may  be  cared  for  for  all  time.” 

A piece  of  chain  armor  has  been  unearthed  at  the  prehistoric  dwelling  sites  near  the 
Smoky  Hill,  a few  miles  south  of  Lindsborg.  About  fifteen  miles  east  of  this  point,  near 
the  S.  E.  Miller  village  site  of  Gypsum  creek,  the  iron  part  of  an  antique  Spanish  bridle 
was  unearthed.  Competent  antiquarians  say  it  is  as  old  as  Coronado’s  time.  During  the  first 
settlement  of  this  vicinity  an  old  weathered  inscription  was  seen  on  a rock,  but  it  has  since 
disappeared.  Mrs.  James  T.  Hanna  has  furnished  the  following  proof  found  at  other  points 
in  McPherson  county:  The  plain  marks  of  an  ax  near  the  center  of  an  oak  tree,  long  dead, 

and  about  five  feet  in  diameter;  the  bones  of  a horse  found  in  muck  at  the  bottom  of  a stock 
well  dug  several  years  ago  near  a hill ; a bar  of  lead  with  a Spanish  brand  on  it.  The  ax 
marks  were  likely  made  by  Coronado’s  men.  The  horse  likely  mired,  probably  in  Coronado’s 
time,  where  its  bones  were  found,  and  the  hill  afterward  caved  in  on  it.  The  facts  concerning 
these  finds  are  fully  established  by  the  parties  named,  and  by  other  reliable  citizens  in  the 
same  localities. 
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And  there  is,  in  addition  to  this  documentary  evidence,  the  probability  that 
they  had  formerly  lived  on  the  site  to  which  they  returned  when  driven  north 
by  the  disturbances  incident  to  the  Civil  War.  This  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  city  of  Wichita,  Kan.  It  marks  the  northern  limits  of  Wichita  migration. 

“That  Coronado  found  the  Wichitas  and  found  them  on  the  Arkansas  and 
Little  Arkansas,  exactly  where  they  settled  when  driven  north  in  the  Civil 
War,  is  capable  of  proof.  A careful  study  of  the  Coronado  narratives  will 
establish  this  fact.  The  country  of  the  Wichitas  was  Quivira,  and  they  were 
the  Quivirans.  Their  identity  is  made  certain  by  the  character  of  dwelling 
they  erected.  It  was  a grass  house,2  or  a framework  of  poles  closely  thatched 
with  grass  from  the  ground  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  roof. 

“As  to  when  the  Wichitas  departed  from  Quivira  there  is  little  to  guide  the 
student.  That  they  remained  on  the  Arkansas  for  more  than  a century  after 
the  departure  of  Coronado  seems  to  be  established  by  the  accounts  of  the  ex- 
plorations of  Humana,  Onate,  and  Penalosa,  though  doubt  has  been  cast  on  the 
narrative  of  the  latter.  It  is  said  they  were  forced  to  migrate  southward  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Osages  on  the  Great  Plains.  That  the  tribes  of  the 
Siouan  family  pushed  westward  into  the  country  of  the  Caddoan  tribes  there 


Partially  constructed  lodge,  built  at  Wichita  by  Wichita  Indians,  spring  of  1927. 


is  ample  evidence.  It  was  in  historic  times  that  the  Osages  reached  the 
prairies  of  western  Missouri  and  southern  Kansas.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  Wichitas  were  troubled  by  incursions  of  the  Siouans  of  the  South — 
the  Quapaws,  evidently  the  Escanjaques  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  Quapaw  or  Arkansas  Indians  pushed  the  Wichitas  out  of 
Quivira.  The  course  of  the  Wichitas  was  to  the  south,  and  they  moved  slowly. 
They  ranged  from  the  Cimarron  to  central  Texas,  and  they  were  ever  in  touch 
and  communication  with  their  kindred,  the  Pawnees. 


2.  Grass  house  construction.  Below  is  given  the  grass-house  construction,  according  to 
"Handbook  of  American  Indians,”  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  30. 

“Grass  house.  A dwelling  having  the  shape  of  an  old-fashioned  beehive,  often  described 
by  Spanish  and  French  travelers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  which  was  the  typical  habi- 
tation of  the  Caddoan  tribes,  except  the  Pawnee  and  Ankara.  Its  construction  was  begun 
by  drawing  a circle  on  the  ground  and  on  the  outline  setting  a number  of  crotched  posts,  in 
which  beams  were  laid.  Against  these,  poles  were  set  very  closely  in  a row  so  as  to  lean  inward ; 
these  in  turn  were  laced  with  willow  rods  and  their  tops*  brought  together  and  securely  fastened 
so  as  to  form  a peak.  Over  this  frame  a heavy  thatch  of  grass  was  laid  and  bound  down  by 
slender  rods,  and  at  each  point  where  the  rods  joined  an  ornamental  tuft  of  grass  was  tied. 
Two  poles,  laid  at  right  angles,  jutting  out  in  four  projecting  points,  were  fastened  to  the 
apex  of  the  roof,  and  over  the  center,  where  they  crossed,  rose  a spire,  two  feet  high  or  more, 
made  of  bunches  of  grass.  Four  doors,  opening  to  each  point  of  the  compass,  were  formerly 
made,  but  now,  except  when  the  house  is  to  be  used  for  ceremonial  purposes,  only  two  are 
provided,  one  on  the  east  to  serve  for  the  morning,  and  one  on  the  west  to  go  in  and  out  of 
when  the  sun  is  in  that  quarter.  The  fireplace  was  a circular  excavation  in  the  center  of  the 
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“The  Wichitas  were  fierce  warriors  in  the  days  of  the  plains  exploration  and 
traffic.  They  were  expert  horsemen,  and  their  scurrying  bands  along  the 
horizon  resembled  clouds  of  the  desert  as  they  disappeared  behind  a veil  of 
scintillating  dust.  They  were  know  as  Pawnee  Piets  to  the  traders,  and  were 
as  much  dreaded  as  the  Comanches. 

“Before  the  period  of  land  cessions  the  Wichitas  had  departed  from  Kansas. 
Their  famous  land,  Quivira,  had  fallen  to  other  tribes  who  knew  nothing  of 
its  past  glory.  That  half-mythic  kingdom  had  extended  northward  from  the 
Arkansas  to  the  divide  between  that  stream  and  the  Kansas,  and  perhaps  the 
Osage.  Over  this  part  of  Kansas  they  roamed  and  hunted,  while  their  fields 
of  corn  and  vegetables  were  along  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Little 
Arkansas,  where  Wichita  now  stands. 

“The  early  writers  on  the  subject  of  Coronado  had  very  little  to  guide  them. 
They  jumped  at  many  conclusions,  and  one  of  them  was  that  Quivira  was 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  river.  This  was  believed  as  recently  as  the  time 
of  Mr.  Brower’s  investigations  in  this  field.  He  had  two  monuments* * 3  erected, 
one  at  Manhattan  and  the  other  at  Alma.  They  were  supposed  to  mark  points 
reached  by  Coronado.  There  was  also  a monument  erected  in  Logan’s  Grove, 
near  Junction  City,  which  was  supposed  to  mark  a goal  of  Coronado  s. 

“He  had  nothing  sufficient  on  which  to  base  his  conclusions  that  Coronado 
reached  these  points.  Nor  did  any  of  the  earlier  writers  on  the  subject  have 
any.  A historian  or  student  of  history  is  soon  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of 
placing  Quivira  in  the  Kansas  river  valley.  It  is  a generally  accepted  fact 
that  Quivira  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas.  Occasionally  there  remains  an 
antiquated  student  who  believes  that  Quivira  was  in  the  region  of  Manhattan. 
But,  like  the  dodo,  such  will  soon  be  extinct.” 

Mr.  Connelley’s  statement  regarding  the  identification  of  the  Arkansas  river 
valley  as  Quivira  and  the  Wichitas  as  the  people  found  by  Coronado  is  sup- 
ported by  the  following  statement  from  the  “Handbook  of  American  Indians,” 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  30 : 

“A  confederacy  of  Caddoan  stock,  closely  related  linguistically  to  the 
Pawnee,  and  formerly  ranging  from  about  the  middle  Arkansas  river,  Kansas, 
southward  to  Brazos  river,  Texas,  of  which  general  region  they  appear  to  be  the 


floor,  and  the  smoke  found  egress  through  a hole  left  high  up  in  the  roof  toward  the  east. 

The  four  projecting  beams  at  the  peak  pointed  toward  and  were  symbolic  of  the  four  points 
of  the  compass,  where  were  the  paths  down  which  the  powers  descend  to  help  man.  The 
spire  typified  the  abode  in  the  zenith  of  the  mysterious  permeating  force  that  animates  all 
nature.  The  fireplace  was  accounted  sacred ; it  was  never  treated  lightly  even  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  family.  The  couches  of  the  occupants  were  placed  against  the  wall.  They  con- 
sisted of  a framework  on  which  was  fitted  a woven  covering  of  reeds.  Upon  this  robes  or 
rush  mats  were  spread.  The  grass  house  is  a comely  structure.  Skill  is  required  to  build  it, 
and  it  has  an  attractive  appearance  both  without  and  within.  It  is  adapted  to  a warm 
climate  only,  and  is  still  in  use  among  the  Wichitas.  Temporary  dwellings  of  poles  covered 
with  grass  were  common  among  the  plains  tribes,  and  similar  houses  for  storage  purposes  were 
used  by  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  (Boas).” 

3.  Arrows  and  Heads.  One  of  the  mistakes  of  Brower,  the  historian,  was  that  there 
were  no  evidences  that  the  Quiviran  Indians  of  this  locality  were  other  than  very  crude 
workers  in  flint.  The  Rice  county  museum  has,  out  of  a collection  of  several  hundred  very 
fine  arrowheads,  some  unusually  fine  specimens  mounted  in  three  jewel  boxes.  The  work- 
manship is  so  exquisite  that  no  museum  could  show  any  finer.  They  are  made  of  flint,  agate, 
moonstone  and  absidian.  Most  of  them  are  notched.  Those  were  the  hunting  arrows  or 
retrievers,  to  be  pulled  out  and  used  again  after  the  game  was  slain.  Some  have  more  than 
one  notch  on  each  side.  Others  are  serrated  with  edges  like  saw  teeth.  Others  are  triangular 
without  notches.  They  were  war  points  and  intended  to  stay  in  human  bodies  and  bring 
death.  The  triangulars  also  were  used  in  ceremonials.  The  notched  heads  were  glued  into 
a slit  in  one  end  of  the  arrow  and  tied  with  sinew.  The  war  points  were  not  glued  in 
the  slit  but  tied  lightly  with  sinew  which  would  be  cut  as  the  arrow  pressed  against  the  flesh. 
To  remove  a war  point  an  operation,  a post-morten  or  otherwise,  would  have  to  be  per- 
formed or  the  arrow  pushed  clear  on  through.  There  were  three  rows  of  feathers  on  the  bow 
end  of  the  arrow.  The  arrows  of  the  Quivirans  had  three  slits  in  the  wood,  running  the  full 
length,  believed  to  steady  the  arrow  in  flight  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  blood  when  it  had 
reached  its  mark.  The  arrows  also  had  individual  markings  so  the  user  could  identify  them 
and  get  them  back;  also  claim  the  game  or  the  enemy  he  had  slain. — The  Lyons  Republican, 
Lyons,  Kan.,  September  8,  1927. 
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aborigines,  antedating  the  Comanche,  Iowa,  Mescaleros,  and  Siouan  tribes. 
They  now  reside  in  Caddo  county,  western  Oklahoma,  within  the  limits  of  the 
former  Wichita  reservation. 

“The  name  Wi'chita,  by  which  they  are  commonly  known,  is  of  uncertain 
origin  and  etymology.  They  call  themselves  Kitikiti'sh  (Kirikirish),  a name 
also  of  uncertain  meaning,  but  probably,  like  so  many  proper  tribal  names, 
implying  preeminent  men.  They  are  known  to  the  Siouan  tribes  as  Black 
Pawnee  (Paniwasaba,  whence  ‘Paniouassa,’  etc.) ; to  the  early  French  traders 
as  Pa'm  Pigue,  ‘Tatooed  Pawnes’ ; to  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  by  names 
meaning  'Tattooed  Faces/  and  are  designated  in  the  sign  language  by  a sign 
conveying  the  same  meaning.  They  are  also  identifiable  with  the  people  of 
Quivira  met  by  Coronado  in  1541.” 

The  same  source  is  responsible  for  the  definition  of  the  word  Quivira  given 
here: 

“Quivira  (possibly  a Spanish  corruption  of  Kidikwius,  or  Kirikurus,  the 
Wichita  name  for  themselves,  or  of  Kirikuruks,  the  Pawnee  name  for  the 
Wichita).” 

Mr.  Connelley  further  supports  and  expounds  his  statement  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

“The  City  of  Wichita4  occupies  a location  which  was  in  use  as  the  site  of 
the  principal  city  of  the  Wichita  Indians  perhaps  for  centuries.  Primitive  peo- 
ples in  America  did  not  build  their  towns  with  any  view  to  commercial  ad- 
vantage, for  they  had  only  rudimentary  comprehension  of  trade  and  its  laws. 
In  selecting  a place  of  residence  they  were  influenced  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  water,  wood,  game-birds  and  animals,  and  the  means  of  defense  against 
hostile  neighbors.  Later  in  their  development,  when  agriculture  became  a 
partial  dependence,  a rich  soil  was  an  object.  And  a prime  requisite  was  the 


4.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1927,  a band  of  the  surviving  Wichitas  was  brought  by 
the  Wichita  Indian  Historical  Society  from  the  reservation  at  Anadarko,  Okla.,  to  Wichita, 
Kan.  Here  they  constructed  one  of  the  dome-shaped  grass-thatched  houses  of  their  people. 
With  them  was  “Suk-ah,”  a seventy-four-year-old  Wichita  woman,  who  remembered  living 
in  a village  near  the  present  Wichita  as  late  as  1865.  Then  contact  with  the  white  men  was 
not  so  well  established  and  the  Indians  still  manufactured  most  of  their  weapons,  tools  and 
ornaments,  after  the  custom  of  their  ancestors. 

Suk-ah  was  shown  a collection  of  the  objects  taken  by  searchers  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Quivira  villages.  While  she  looked  at  first  one  object  and  then  another,  sometimes  for- 
getting to  put  one  down  while  she  picked  up  more,  but  usually  waiting  for  some  one  to  hand 
her  something,  the  Indian  man,  the  news  reporter,  a Wichita  Beacon  feature  writer  and 
photographer,  and  Mr.  Boake  all  sat  about  her  in  a circle — council  fashion. 

At  the  very  first  glimpse  and  afterward  whenever  some  artifact  was  particularly  pleasing 
to  Suk-ah’s  fancy,  she  voiced  her  appreciation  with  a peculiar  nasal  sound:  “um-m-a-a-um- 
m-a-a,”  over  and  over  again.  She  voluntered  little  information  about  the  artifacts  but 
spoke  freely  when  the  Indian  man,  who  sat  at  her  right  and  acted  as  interpreter,  put  the 
questions  at  her  point  blank,  as  asked  either  by  Mr.  Boake  or  the  news  reporter.  In  ex- 
plaining the  manufacture  or  use  of  the  various  articles  she  would  pick  them  up  and  imitate 
or  go  through  the  motions.  It  is  surprising  how  clearly  she  could  answer  the  questions,  in 
this  sign  language,  and  it  was  often  unnecessary  for  the  interpreter  to  repeat  in  English  what 
she  had  said. 

A pipestone  pendant,  pierced  at  its  squared  end,  was  pulled  from  a pocket  by  the  news 
reporter  and  extended  to  Suk-ah  for  her  inspection.  It  occasioned  a much -drawn -out  “um- 
m-m-a-a-”  as  the  old  woman  turned  it  over  and  over  in  her  hands,  held  it  up  in  front  of 
her  admiringly  and  finally  held  it  to  her  ear  lobe.  It  was  an  earbob  of  the  aboriginal 
American  flapper.  Much  as  she  liked  it,  Suk-ah  handed  it  back  very  tenderly. 

A collection  of  flint  knives  were  passed  to  Suk-ah  for  her  expert  opinion.  She  selected 
a perfect  specimen  of  brown  flint,  flaked  to  a cutting  edge  on  both  sides  and  tapered  to 
a point  on  each  end.  She  stuck  one  of  the  pointed  ends  in  the  ground  and,  talking  and 
motioning  with  her  hands,  explained  one  of  its  uses. 

Suk-ah’s  face  was  drawn  and  hideous  in  mock  terror.  She  extended  both  arms  to  the 
sky,  stretching  her  fingers  to  gain  the  utmost  height,  and  then,  hissing,  scowling  and  growling 
she  brought  her  hands  down  in  zigzag  lines,  doubling  up  her  fists  at  the  bottom  of  the 
course  and  bringing  them  down  upon  the  sod  with  a thud.  It  was  Suk-ah’s  description  of 
lightning,  and  the  flint  knife,  stuck  upright  in  the  ground,  was  once  used  in  that  fashion 
as  a lightning  rod  so  that,  as  the  interpreter  explained,  “the  lightning  would  strike  the  knife 
and  go  into  the  ground  and  not  hit  their  lodge.”  After  this  brilliant  pantomime,  Suk-ah 
looked  at  the  news  reporter  solicitously  and  that  person,  suppressing  a giggle  which  he  felt 
was  impending  although  hazardous  tried  to  register  understanding. 
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means  of  easy  access,  especially  with  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  is  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit,  and  many  other  great  American  cities  occupy  sites  of  ancient  Indian 
towns.  It  could  not  have  been  by  design  that  these  commercially  advantageous 
locations  were  selected,  but  it  remains  a fact  that  many  Indian  towns  occupied 
positions  of  strategic  importance  in  the  way  of  trade  development  when  the 


Artifacts  from  Quivira  village  sites.  (Collection  of  Charles 
Blanchard.) 


land  passed  under  the  sway  of  civilization.  And  of  these  fortunate  sites 
Wichita  has  one  of  the  most  favored. 

“From  what  has  been  set  out  in  the  foregoing  pages  it  is  evident  that 
Coronado  arrived  at  the  principal  town  of  the  people  who  erected  a grass- 
thatched  residence,  house,  or  lodge.  The  Caddoan  people  only  erected  such  a 
house,  and  but  two  of  the  units  of  that  people  built  such  a structure — the 
Wichitas  and  the  Pawnees.  The  Pawnees  gradually  abandoned  the  grass- 
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thatched  house  for  the  earth-walled  house,  while  the  Wichitas  by  slow  degrees 
gave  up  the  earth-walled  house  for  the  grass-thatched  dwelling.  By  the  time 
of  the  advent  of  Coronado  upon  the  Great  Plains  the  Wichitas  used  only  the 
grass-thatched  house.  That  is  the  type  of  house  which  Coronado,  saw  in 
Quivira — and  he  saw  no  other  type  or  kind  of  dwelling  in  that  land.  That  type 
of  dwelling  persists  to  this  day  with  the  Wichitas.  So,  where  the  Wichitas  lived 
in  that  day — there  is  where  Coronado  was. 

“The  Wichitas  told  James  R.  Mead  that  the  place  to  which  they  returned 
during  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War  was  their  old  home — that  they  had  dwelt 
there  from  the  time  of  their  migration  from  the  Northwest  until  forced  to  re- 
tire by  the  intrusion  of  the  Quapaws  and  Osages;  and  that  when  forced  north 
by  the  incidents  of  the  Civil  War  it  was  their  unanimous  desire  to  live  again 
in  their  old  homeland.  They  set  up,  too,  the  identical  grass-thatched  houses 
they  had  had  standing  there  when  Coronado  invaded  their  lands  in  search  of 
gold  in  1541;  that  is,  they  were  identical  in  form  and  material. 

“So,  saving  the  hiatus  from  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Wichitas  by 
the  Quapaws  and  their  return  in  the  Civil  War,  Wichita  has  been  a town  or 
city  from  time  immemorial.  It  was  the  capital  of  Quivira  for  centuries,  and 
now  it  is  the  southern  commercial  metropolis  of  a great  state.  It  bears  the 
beautiful  tribal  name  of  the  Quivira  people.  In  the  ruin  of  this  old  empire  and 
the  vanishing  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a race,  there  is  compensation  and  recom- 
pense in  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  proud  name  of  the  people 
of  the  kingdom  of  Quivira.  Where  now  stands  the  skyscraper  there  was  once  a 
grass-thatched  building.  Perhaps  the  chief  lived  in  it,  or  it  may  have  been  the 
council  house.  The  ceremonial  dances  may  have  been  performed  before  its 
door.  The  tom-tom  . may  have  sounded  there  for  the  dance  of  torture  for  a 
captive  Q.uapaw  at  the  stake.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  some  time  the 
alarm  was  sounded  in  the  streets  as  the  town  was  attacked  by  Quapaw  or  Osage 
or  some  other  enemy,  and  the  men  ran  to  arms  to  save  the  city.  No  doubt 
long  processions  formed  there  to  go  forth  to  meet  warriors  returning  from 
battle,  and  there  was  rejoicing  or  wailing  as  good  or  bad  fortune  had  attended 
them.  If  captives  were  brought  in  they  ran  the  gauntlet  and  found  safety  only 
when  thej'-  reached  the  council  house. 

“And  when  the  corn  was  ready  to  roast  the  feast  of  green  corn  brought  joy 
and  dancing  to  thank  the  great  forces  of  nature  for  their  bounty.  Then  when 
the  hunters  went  out  to  kill  the  buffalo  for  meat  for  winter  there  were  more 
ceremonies  and  songs.  Men  and  women  lived  and  loved  and  struggled  against 
fate  and  came  through  tribulation  to  some  degree  of  happiness  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  Great  Plains  even  in  the  days  of  savagery.  Children  played  in 
the  fine  grove  along  the  stream  or  plunged  in  to  try  their  strength  against  the 
current  and  wave.  Lean  years  brought  scarcity  and  suffering  then  even  as 
now,  but  these  periods  were  forgotten  when  the  buffalo  returned  to  the  ranges 
and  surged  northward  as  roll  billows  of  the  sea. 

“Where  savage  life  grew  lustily,  civilization  has  now  come  to  write  the 
final  chapter.  The  clang  and  roar  of  a modern  progressive  city  rise  with  the 
wakening  day — indeed,  they  do  not  cease  with  the  coming  of  the  night.  This 
is  the  new  city  of  Wichita — the  old  capital  of  Quivira.” 

Rice  county  to-day  has  a population  of  less  than  15,000  people.  At  the 
time  of  Coronado’s  visit  there  were  many  more  in  the  valley  of  the  little 
Arkansas  than  there  are  to-day.  It  is  estimated  by  archaeologists  that  within 
the  confines  of  Rice  county  there  were  well  over  25,000  people. 

And  the  valley  hummed  with  industry.  The  Quivirans5  were  skilled  work- 
ers in  stone.  Their  arrowheads  and  small  artifacts  picked  up  to-day  are  per- 

5.  It  is  known  that  there  were  many  skillful  workers  in  silver  and  gold  among  the  In- 
dians. Mr.  Connelley  is  convinced  that  perhaps  one  street,  at  least,  of  one  of  the  villages 
was  devoted  to  the  silversmiths  and  goldsmiths.  Tales  of  this,  a very  unusual  thing  among 
the  Indians,  traveled  far  and  wide.  By  the  time  it  had  reached  the  Spaniards,  in  Old 
Mexico,  it  had  grown  into  “streets  of  solid  gold.”  Coronado,  anxious  to  hear  just  this  re- 
port, believed  it  as  it  fitted  with  his  scheme. 
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feet  in  workmanship.  Their  pipes,  many  carved  from  Minnesota  pipestone, 
were  graceful  and  finely  polished.  That  they  were  great  traders  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  they  worked  constantly  with  stone  not  native  to  their  loca- 
tion. Stone  that  must  have  been  traded  and  haggled  over  and  then  transported 
weary  miles  by  pack,  or  dog  litter,  as  of  course  they  had  no  horses.6 

The  squaws,  while  the  braves  fought  and  hunted  and  met  in  council,  tanned 
buffalo  hides,  dried  the  meat  for  winter  stores,  ground  corn,  cooked,  made  pot- 
tery and  tilled  the  ground.  They  raised  corn  and  melons.  Their  surplus, 
after  their  caches  were  filled,  was  used  for  trade. 

Being  plains  Indians,  the  Wichitas  were  to  a very  great  extent  dependent  on 
the  buffalo.  He  furnished  them  with  an  unfailing  food  supply,  with  fuel,  with 
horn  and  with  clothing.  Deprived  of  the  buffalo,  the  Quivirans  would  have 
disappeared  or  been  driven  into  exile  within  a short  time. 


Left  to  right:  Dr.  V.  N.  Robb,  McPherson;  Edward  E.  Park,  White  Cloud;  Mark  E. 
Zimmerman,  White  Cloud;  Paul  Jones,  Lyons1,  and  Horace  Jones,  Lyons. 


A great  many  interesting  things  concerning  the  people  of  Quivira — their 
habits  and  customs  and  religion — are  obscured  by  time,  and  probably  lost 
forever.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  their  religion  is  unknown.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Wichitas  were  worshipers  of  the  sun  and  certain  planets. 
They  attached  great  significance  to  them.  Upon  their  prophecies  and  omens 
depended  the  success  of  hunting  expeditions,  of  war  parties,  of  the  growing 
and  ripening  crops.  They  were  deities  to  be  placated  by  dances  and  cere- 
monies, to  be  flattered  by  worship  and  praise,  to  be  given  that  greatest  of  all 
honors,  the  human  sacrifice. 


6.  When  Coronado  visited  the  site  of  Lyons  in  1541  the  aborigines  were  armed  only  with 
bows  and  arrows,  lances  or  spears,  clubs,  tomahawks  and  slings.  It  was  about  a hundred 
years  later  before  a few  firearms  came  into  their  hands  from  traders.  The  best  bows  were 
made  of  horn,  pieced  together  and  wrapped  with  buffalo  sinew.  The  second  best  were  made 
of  a wood  named  by  the  French,  who  followed  the  Spaniards,  bois  d’  arc.  This  wood  was 
native  in  the  Arkansas  valley  then,  and  still  grows  here  in  profusion.  The  Arikarees  of  the 
Dakotas  and  other  distant  tribes  prized  it  so  highly  that  its  value,  for  enough  to  make  a 
bow,  was  one  horse  and  one  blanket.  The  wood  is  streaked  yellow  and  dark  brown.  The 
bows  were  made  with  the  browft  side  in  toward  the  string.  It  was  so  strong  that  an  arrow 
could  be  shot  into  a buffalo  or  a man  almost  to  the  arrow’s  feather  end.  We  do  not  con- 
sider the  wood  precious  now.  We  call  it  osage  orange  or  hedge.  The  best  arrows  were  made 
of  dogwood  or  ironwood,  the  second  best  of  hickory. — The  Lyons  Republican.  Lyons,  Kan., 
September  6,  1927. 
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There  has  been  discovered  in  northeastern  Rice  county  a lodge  site  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  It  appears  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  two  circular  ditches  or  little  moats.  This  undoubtedly  was  a 
tribal  or  council  house.  The  center  of  the  site  was  excavated  and  revealed 
several  layers  of  a fine  dry  ash,  and  some  small  objects  identified  as  human 
teeth.  This  would  tend  to  support  the  theory  of  human  sacrifice. 

Rice  county  has  been  much  noted  since  1927  by  archaeologists  and  his- 
torians. Long  before  that  time  many  people  had  written  of  the  rich  field  of 
exploration  it  offered.  Farmers  of  the  section  had  grown  so  accustomed  to 
finding  valuable  artifacts  that  they  were  disregarded  and  thrown  aside.  So 
many  treasures  were  lost.  But  early  in  1927  interest  in  the  Rice  county  dis- 
coveries flamed  up. 

Prominent  among  the  early  workers  in  the  field  were  Horace  and  Paul 
Jones,  of  Lyons,  Kan.7  Their  enthusiasm  led  to  many  discoveries  of  great 


7.  The  following  account  of  the  Rice  county  finds,  written  by  Horace  Jones,  is  very  in- 
teresting : 

Although  the  John  Malone  farm,  four  miles  west  of  Lyons,  has  for  many  years  yielded 
up  Indian  relics  with  each  plowing  of  the  soil,  the  thought  that  it  was  the  village  site  of 
an  ancient  tribe  of  Indians  has  not  been  entertained  until  recently.  Ever  since  the  sod  was 
broken,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  this  farm  has  produced  a crop  of  relics  annually.  In 
fact  they  were  so  common  to  the  owners  of  the  land  that  little  care  has  been  taken  of  them 
and  they  have  been  given  to  whomever  chanced  along  and  expressed  an  interest  in  them. 

Through  the  efforts  of  a group  of  Lyons  men  to  gather  material  for  a new  Rice  county 
Indian  museum,  however,  these  articles  are  being  gathered  together  until  practically  none 
remains  in  the  pasture,  barn  lot  and  fence  corners  where  they  have  been  accumulating  for 
many  years — thrown  out  of  the  way  of  the  farm  machinery  as  worthless  rocks. 

With  the  sudden  realization  that  the  Malone  farm  and  immediate  vicinity  were  furnishing 
the  greater  portion  of  articles  for  the  museum  came  the  systematic  questioning  and  search 
which  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rolling  land  was  not  only  the  site  of  a village,  but  of 
a large  and  industrious  one. 

Among  the  relics  gathered  from  the  farm  and  from  persons  over  the  county  who  had  pre- 
viously obtained  them  there  are  arrowheads,  spear  heads  and  “bird  points”  ; dozens  of  flint 
pieces  showing  positive  signs  of  workmanship  but  discarded  because  of  imperfections ; numer- 
ous skin  scrapers  of  stone ; stone  hammers ; pipestone  pipes ; stone  mortars  and  pestles ; 
pottery  utensils,  and  vast  quantities  of  pottery  fragments,  as  well  as  a number  of  articles 
which  have  not  been  identified. 

Proving  the  permanency  of  the  village  as  well  as  giving  an  idea  of  its  population,  are  the 
mortars  and  pestles.  Of  the  one  set  which  is  complete,  the  mortar  weighs  more  than  seventy- 
five  pounds,  is  approximately  14  inches  in  width  and  22  inches  in  length,  by  4 to  5 inches  in 
thickness.  The  pestle,  which  is  almost  round,  weighs  perhaps  15  to  20  pounds.  Portions  of 
two  other  mortars  were  evidently  originally  as  large  or  larger.  In  addition  to  these  larger 
utensils  there  are  several  smaller  ones.  All  are  made  of  much  the  same  sort  of  stone,  a sand- 
granite  reddish  in  color  and  varying  considerably  in  shade  and  shape. 

The  pottery  is  considered  the  most  important  of  the  finds  since  it  identifies  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  as  the  Wichitas— the  Quivirans  mentioned  by  Coronado  who  visited  them 
about  1541. 

There  is  but  one  complete  piece  of  pottery,  and  it  is  complete  only  inasmuch  as  its  52 
pieces  have  all  been  obtained.  This  is,  or  was,  the  size  and  shape  of  a rather  large  goldfish 
globe.  It  measured  9 4£  inches  at  the  diameter  of  the  flared  rim,  11  inches  at  its  extreme 
diameter  and  was  12  or  13  inches  in  depth.  It  is  poor  grade,  grayish  brown  in  color  and 
entirely  too  thin  for  its  proportions.  The  only  decoration  is  a slight  scallop  about  the  brim. 
The  fragments  have  been  painstakingly  pieced  together  and  the  pot  reconstructed,  except  for 
its  bottom.  It  was  discovered  by  a man  whose  horse  stepped  into  the  hole  in  which  it  was 
hidden.  Of  course  the  horse  destroyed  some  of  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  As  nearly  as  can  be 
decided,  the  bottom  was  pointed. 

Other  fragments  of  pottery  vary  in  grades,  shapes  and  natures.  Most  of  them  are  just 
mere  fragments,  making  it  a hard  matter  to  definitely  classify  them. 

Skin  scrapers,  which  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  implements,  are  of  various  kinds  of 
hard  stone  but  mostly  of  the  kind  used  in  the  mortars  and  pestles — a hard  sandstone  or  a 
soft  granite.  Many  show  positive  signs  of  wear.  They  are  of  various  dimensions  but  aver- 
age 7 to  10  inches  in  length,  4 or  5 inches  in  width  and  2 or  3 inches  in  thickness. 

The  hammers  are  mostly  of  this  same,  peculiar,  red  stone,  with  some  few  of  a greenish 
white  granite.  They  vary  as  much  in  size,  shape  and  style  as  do  the  skin  scrapers  and 
mortars. 

The  numerous  kinds  of  flint  which  comprise  the  collection  of  imperfect  arrowheads  indi- 
cate that  the  material  came  from  a great  many  localities.  There  are  perhaps  a dozen  differ- 
ent kinds  of  flint  as  well  as  two  or  three  pieces  of  a black  volcanic  glass  and  one  or  two  more 
closely  resembling  limestone  than  flint.  Like  the  pottery  fragments,  these  imperfect  arrow- 
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value.  Enthusiastic  over  their  finds,  they  wrote  to  Mr.  Connelley.  He  was 
equally  enthusiastic,  as  the  results  of  the  exploring  done  fitted  in  with  and 
confirmed  his  knowledge  of  the  location  of  Quivira. 

Together,  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  and  the  Lyons  Chamber  of 
Commerce  made  it  possible  for  Mark  A.  Zimmerman,  the  state  archaeologist, 
to  go  to  Rice  county.  Along  the  Little  Arkansas  he  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Park,  and  several  local  helpers,  worked  diligently.  Their  finds  further  verified 
the  location  of  Quivira.  Mr.  Zimmerman’s  report  in  full  is  given  below: 

VILLAGE  SITES  IN  RICE  COUNTY. 

“Paul  and  Horace  Jones,  of  the  Lyons  Daily  News,  and  other  residents  of 
Rice  county  have  discovered  nine  or  more  of  those  old  Indian  village  sites  on 
Cow  creek,  the  Little  Arkansas  and  other  streams  in  Rice  county.  The  most 


Archaeologist  Zimmerman  with  J.  T.  Taylor  and 
the  latter’s  collection  of  Quiviran  artifacts. 


extensive  settlements  were  on  the  Little  Arkansas  river.  It  was  in  this  vicinity 
that  we  found  two  large  council-house  ruins. 

“The  Rice  county  culture  extends  over  into  McPherson  county.  Dr.  V.  N. 
Robb,  of  McPherson,  Kan.,  has  picked  up  many  artifacts  and  potsherds  from 
the  village  sites  in  McPherson  county  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 


heads  are  to  be  found  in  a circle  of  about  two  hundred  yards  radius,  apparently  outlining  the 
village  site. 

The  stone  pipes  are  of  different  sizes  and  styles  and  all  are  chipped  or  broken.  One  is 
but  partially  completed.  The  several  unidentified  articles  are  of  flint  and  stone. 

A basement  four  feet  deep  under  an  abandoned  house  on  the  Malone  farm  affords  an 
opportunity  to  determine  the  depths  at  which  the  various  articles  are  buried,  although  those 
who  have  been  conducting  the  investigation  have  been  able  to  determine  little  in  this  manner. 
Rather  than  being  buried  in  definite  layers  or  depths,  the  pieces  of  stone,  flint,  and  pottery 
are  mixed  in  with  countless  buffalo  bones  and  seem  to  have  been  covered  over  at  all  depths 
from  a few  inches  below  the  surface  to  four  feet. 

Buffalo  bones  are  to  be  found  everywhere  one  digs  on  the  Malone  farm.  It  is  apparent 
that  they  were  buried  purposely  by  the  Indians,  for  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  natural  erosion 
has  put  them  so  far  underground  in  this  semi-flat  country,  and  on  top  of  a slope  at  that. 

The  village  site  is  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  2,  Center  township,  Rice  county. 
It  is  in  the  same  section  with  the  historic  Cow  creek  crossing  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  the 
Buffalo  Bill  well  and  the  U.  S.  army  rifle  pits. 
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“house  sites  excavated. 

“Our  survey  started  at  the  John  Malone  farm,  west  of  Lyons,  on  Cow  creek. 
It  was  on  this  site  that  Mr.  Malone  found  the  first  pottery  vessel,  which  was 
almost  complete.  Paul  Jones  used  to  pick  up  arrowheads  on  this  site  many 
years  ago  when  he  was  a small  boy.  It  originally  covered  the  major  portion 
of  a quarter  section  of  land. 

“The  northern  section  of  the  site  has  been  under  cultivation  for  forty  years 
or  more.  It  was  in  this  northern  section  that  the  pot  was  unearthed.  Here, 
also,  are  the  remains  of  one  house  site  of  uncommon  dimensions,  and  a display 
of  ashes. 

“Not  far  from  this  house  site  I picked  up  a rough  iron  tomahawk,  which 
was  of  a much  later  age  than  the  Quiviran  relics.  This  site  and  another  not 
far  from  it  are  the  only  two  house  sites  in  Rice  county  examined  by  us  that 
could  be  classed  as  semiground  houses. 


Artifacts  and  debris  from  floor  of  a Quiviran  lodge,  northeastern  Rice  county. 

“The  southern  section  of  this  state  has  never  been  plowed.  It  is  covered 
with  the  native  sod.  All  the  eroding  done  here  was  completed  before  the  old 
house  sites  became  covered  over  with  buffalo  grass.  All  one  has  to  do  is  walk 
over  this  pasture  and  count  the  small  depressions.  Each  one  marks  the  re- 
mains of  a cache  or  storage  pit  in  the  floor  of  a house. 

“A  pioneer  built  a frame  house  on  this  village  site  years  ago,  and  dug  a 
cellar  under  his  house.  The  walls  of  this  cellar  cut  into  one  of  those  caches, 
and  so  revealed  buffalo  and  other  bones,  on  which  had  been  flesh  when  cached. 
I will  have  more  to  say  about  those  caches  further  on.  We  bored  into  several 
of  these  house  sites  to  determine  the  height  of  the  floor  above  the  present  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  We  estimated  the  number  of  house  sites  on  this  village 
site  to  have  been  two  hundred.  This  had  evidently  been  a “straw-house”  vil- 
lage. 

“Farther  down  Cow  creek  are  the  remains  of  another  straw-house  village. 
It  was  under  water,  so  we  took  the  descriptions  of  it  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Horace 
Jones  and  Mr.  Bronce  Jackson.  They  had  been  over  it  several  times,  and  esti- 
mated the  number  of  house  sites  there  at  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

“The  next  village  site  examined  by  us  is  locally  known  as  the  Centennial 
school  site.  This  site  was  under  cultivation,  and  so  the  debris  was  not  so 
plentiful.  Bronce  Jackson  picked  up  a fine  specimen  of  a Quiviran  four-bladed 
flint  knife  on  this  site.  A number  of  potsherds  were  found,  and  also  a number 
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of  flint  chips.  This  site  extends  over  eighty  acres  of  land,  and  we  estimated 
it  at  one  hundred  houses.  It  was  a straw-house  village. 

“Our  next  examinations  were  made  over  on  the  Little  Arkansas  river.  There 
was  a very  large  population  of  the  Little  Arkansas  at  the  time  of  Coronado’s 
invasion.  The  remains  of  their  straw  houses  are  on  both  banks  of  the  river  for 
a distance  of  three  miles  or  more.  And  it  was  those  settlements,  or  straw-house 
villages,  which  extended  over  into  McPherson  county.  We  estimated  the 
house  sites  in  these  villages  in  Rice  and  McPherson  counties  at  two  thousand. 

“The  outstanding  features  of  the  village  settlements  on  the  Little  Arkansas 
river,  in  northeastern  Rice  county,  are  two  council  houses,  and  a sandstone 
cliff  on  which  are  many  symbols,  and  some  petroglyphs.  The  Shelah-na-gig 
appears  several  times.  Those  council  houses  were  over  one  hundred  feet  in 
diameter,  and  were  probably  palisaded.  There  was  a door  in  the  exact  east, 
and  one  in  the  exact  south  of  the  circle.  It  was  in  such  circular  shrines,  coun- 
cil houses,  or  ‘Pawnee  forts’  that  the  sacred  Pawnee  Hako  ceremony  was  prac- 
ticed. 

“house  sites  excavated. 

“One  house  site  was  only  partly  excavated.  It  was  on  the  right  of  way  of  a 
railroad.  Charcoal  and  ashes  were  exposed  in  the  side  of  the  cut,  and  it  was 
here  that  Mr.  Park  dug  out  a crushed  pottery  vessel.  It  was  a sand-tempered 
piece  of  ware,  plain  except  for  lugs. 

“The  man  who  owns  the  farm  on  which  this  pot  was  unearthed  has  a col- 
lection of  flint  artifacts  and  potsherds  picked  up  by  him  on  his  farm.  We 
examined  them.  We  also  examined  two  other  collections  belonging  to  farm- 
ers in  the  Little  Arkansas  region. 

“second  house  site  excavated. 

“This  house  site  was  the  one  which  the  Jones  brothers  called  a low  mound. 
It  had  a slightly  higher  floor  than  others,  which  were  in  positions  where  high 
water  would  not  affect  them.  Mr.  Park  dug  one  trench  through  this  site  from 
north  to  south,  and  another  from  east  to  west.  The  cache  to  which  I pre- 
viously referred  was  uncovered  in  the  floor.  In  it  were  buffalo,  deer,  antelope 
and  turkey  bones,  on  which  had  been  flesh  when  cached — flesh  that  had  never 
been  eaten.  We  found  here  a leaf-shaped  flint  knife  of  blue  color;  a sand- 
stone metate,  or  upper  millstone;  several  sandstone  arrowshaft  buffers,  or 
smoothers,  with  deep  grooves;  a bone  needle  four  inches  long;  a mussel  shell 
pierced  at  the  hinge — probably  used  as  a spoon,  or  an  ornament;  a portion  of 
a sandstone  maul ; two  triangular  flint  arrowheads  of  the  Skidi-Pawnee  Quivira 
type;  various  potsherds,  of  sand-tempered  ware,  some  with  the  handles,  some 
of  them  showing  thumb-print  decoration  on  the  rim,  and  others  plain.  We 
also  found  two  scapula  bones  of  buffalo,  dressed  and  polished  at  the  edge,  for 
use  as  hoes  or  scrapers;  ashes,  charcoal,  pieces  of  stone,  and  flint  chips.  This 
was  a typical  house  site,  and  yielded  a typical  lot  of  material.  Horace  Jones, 
Bronce  Jackson,  Doctor  Robb,  Joseph  Blair  and  W.  W.  Stahl  were  members  of 
the  party.  They  raked  over  the  debris  as  Mr.  Park  threw  it  out. 

“Horace  and  Paul  Jones  and  Bronce  Jackson  have  excavated  a number  of 
those  old  house  sites.  They  always  yield  the  same  class  and  type  of  artifact 
and  pottery. 

“pottery. 

“The  pottery  found  in  Rice  county  is  mostly  of  the  sand-tempered  variety. 
Some  of  it  is  shell-tempered.  The  majority  of  the  vessels  found  had  handles 
on  them.  They  were  of  the  oval-bottom  type.  Perhaps  a few  had  flat  bot- 
toms, similar  to  the  earthenware  from  western  Texas  and  eastern  Oklahoma. 
There  were  a few  shreds  of  painted  ware,  which  may  have  been  brought  from 
lower  down  the  Arkansas  valley,  for  there  was  the  center  of  the  art  of  the 
painted  decoration  of  pottery,  east  of  the  Pueblo  region.  The  majority  of  the 
earthenware  found  in  Rice  county,  however,  was  the  common  old  Caddoan- 
Pawnee  ware  which  is  found  all  over  northeastern  Kansas  and  southeastern 
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Nebraska.  The  shell-tempered  ware  is  Skidi-Pawnee,  and  is  mound-builder 
and  stone-cist-builder  type,  in  Kansas. 

“tobacco  pipes. 

“A  number  of  tobacco  pipes  have  been  discovered  in  Rice  county.  In  the 
collection  displayed  in  the  window  of  the  Daily  Times  office  are  twenty  or 
more  of  the  elbow  type.  This  is  also  a mound  and  stone-cist  type.  The 
material  used  in  the  pipes  in  the  Jones  collection  is  ‘red  shale’  from  the  out- 
crops of  Permian  beds  in  south  central  Kansas.  No  eatlinite  was  used  in  Rice 
county,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  Quivirans  made  those  pipes  a cen- 
tury or  two  before  the  sacred  pipestone  was  discovered  by  the  Dakota  Sioux. 

“Fowke,  in  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  37,  shows  that  this 
elbow  type  was  used  by  the  stone  cist  builders  of  Missouri.  Prof.  W.  K.  Moore- 
head,  in  his  report  on  his  investigations  of  the  Cahokia  mounds,  which  was 
published  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  shows  that  the  elbow  type  was  one 
of  those  used  by  the  Cahokia  builders.  This  type  was  also  used  in  Doniphan 
county,  Kansas,  by  the  Skidi  and  Arikara  tribes. 

“caches  and  storage  pits. 

“There  is  more  than  one  type  of  these  pits,  or  cistern-shaped  caches,  used 
by  different  tribes  of  the  Caddoan  family,  to  which  family  the  Pawnees  be- 
longed by  adoption. 

“In  some  of  the  Arikara  house  floors  were  seven  of  the  little  cistern-shaped 
pits,  in  which  corn,  seeds,  roots,  pots,  meat  and  other  household  articles  had 
been  stored.  Out  on  the  prairie,  where  there  were  no  trees  on  which  to  hang 
meat,  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  cache  it  in  the  floor  of  the  house.  And 
then  sometimes  a bear  or  other  wild  animal  would  rob  the  cache  of  its  con- 
tents. Some  of  the  pits  were  six  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  or  more  feet  in 
depth.  In  these  the  corn  was  stored.  They  were  first  fired,  and  some  ashes 
were  left  in  the  bottom.  The  com  stored  in  such  a pit  kept  nicely  until  the 
new  crop  came  on. 

“In  Nebraska,  across  the  Republican  river  from  the  Republican  Pawnee 
village  that  Mr.  Hill  discovered,  are  perhaps  fifty  of  those  old  corn  pits.  The 
Skidi  used  them  while  on  their  way  up  to  the  Loup  river  in  Nebraska.  Some 
of  the  pits  were  ten  feet  or  more  in  depth,  and  Mr.  Hill  mistook  them  for 
Pike’s  rifle  pits. 

“culture  indicated  by  the  remains. 

“The  culture  in  Rice  county  is  distinctly  straw-house,  Caddoan-Skidi- 
Pawnee.  There  was  only  one  house  site  that  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
semiground  house,  and  that  one  was  on  the  Malone  farm,  and  might  have  been 
built  by  a Pawnee  Indian  of  another  age. 

“The  Rice  county  culture  is  the  one  that  Prof.  Jacob  V.  Brower  called 
Quivira.  The  same  type  of  triangular  arrowheads  as  those  pictured  in  ‘Lead- 
ing Facts  of  New  Mexican  History’  as  Quivira  arrowheads  is  found  on  all  the 
village  sites  in  Rice  county  and  in  McPherson  county.  This  type  of  flesh 
piercer  was  a distinctive  Skidi  type.  It  was  always  used  wherever  the 
four-bladed  flint  knife  was  used.  Both  of  these  types  were  symbolic  and 
ceremonial  types,  and  were  originally  used  by  the  Allegwi  or  Tallegwi  of  the 
stone-oist  region  of  Ohio. 

“According  to  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  30,  the  Quivira  prov- 
ince was  populated  by  Caddoan  tribes,  and  the  Skidi-Pawnee.  This  we  found 
to  be  true  in  Rice  county  remains. 

“extent  of  the  triangular  arrow-point  cult. 

“According  to  Gallatin  the  Caddo  and  Pawnee  were  distinct  stocks.  The 
Caddoan  stock  did  not  use  the  symbolic  triangular  arrowhead.  It  was  used 
only  by  descendants  of  the  eist-building  Tallegwi.  It  was  also  used  by  the 
Skidi,  or  Freckled  Pawnees,  of  Quivira.  Prof.  W.  K.  Moorehead,  in  his  inves- 
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ligations  of  the  Cahc-kia  mounds,  found  that  this  type  of  arrowhead  was  a 
distinct  Cahokia  type.  The  late  Dr.  Henry  M.  Whelpley,  of  St.  Louis,  who 
was  Missouri’s  leading  authority  on  stone  artifacts,  called  the  triangular  type 
The  Cahokia  type.’ 

“Mr.  M.  Raymond  Harrington,  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
New  York,  found  this  culture  in  the  rock  shelters  along  White  river,  Arkansas. 
In  an  article  in  the  Dearborn  Independent  it  was  suggested  that  the  culture 
discovered  by  Mr.  Harrington  on  White  river  might  be  Nordic.  However,  the 
White  Pawnees  used  to  live  along  White  river,  according  to  Du  Pratz. 

“This  same  culture  has  been  found  at  Council  Grove,  Kan.  It  is  represented 
along  the  Kaw  river  at  different  places  and  is  distinctly  marked  at  Junction 
City.  It  is  found  along  the  Republican  river  to  within  a mile  or  two  of  the 
fortieth  degree,  and  on  up  where  Mr.  Hill  found  the  pits.  Prof.  E.  E.  Black- 
man, curator  of  the  Nebraska  state  museum  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  found  the  same 
culture  on  the  Loup  river  where  the  Loup,  Wolf,  or  Skidi,  tribe  of  the  Pawnees 


Excavating  lodge  site  near  the  Little  Arkansas 
river,  Rice  county,  summer  of  1927. 


was  residing  in  1832  when  the  smallpox  almost  annihilated  them.  Mr.  Brook- 
ing, of  Inland,  Neb.,  found  the  same  culture  on  the  Loup  river,  in  Nebraska. 

“Mr.  Gerard  Fowk  found  this  culture  in  southeastern  and  central  Missouri. 
The  same  culture  has  been  found  here  in  northeastern  Kansas.  Dr.  Fred  H. 
Sterns  found  it  in  Nebraska,  along  the  Missouri,  south  of  the  Platte  river. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  De  Land,  of  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  found  it  used  by  the  Arikara,  in 
South  Dakota.  The  late  E.  R.  Steinbruek,  of  Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  discovered 
it  in  the  historic  house  sites  of  the  Arikara,  in  North  Dakota. 

“It  has  been  found  that  there  were  two  bands  of  Pawnees  who  practiced  the 
cults  originally  practiced  by  the  Tallegwi  in  Ohio.  Those  tribes  of  the  Caddoan 
family,  or  confederacy  of  ground-house  people,  were  the  Pawnee  Piets,  or  Skidi, 
of  Quivira,  and  the  White  Pawnees  of  Haxa,  or  Harahey.  The  Skidi  went  up 
the  Red  river  of  Texas,  crossed  over  to  the  Arkansas,  were  on  the  White  river, 
and  were  in  Quivira  in  1541.  The  Escanjaques  drove  them  out  of  Quivira  in 
1601,  and  burnt  their  straw  houses.  The  Caddo  stock  of  Quivira  organized 
the  Wichita  confederacy  and  moved  back  south. 

“The  Skidi  moved  northeast,  from  Quivira,  and  finally  got  to  the  Loup  river 
in  Nebraska.  The  White  Pawnees  of  Harahey,  who  were  also  descendants 
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of  the  Tallegwi,  of  Ohio,  came  up  from  the  Cahokia  region  through  Missouri. 
In  1541  they  resided  in  two  villages  near  the  Missouri  river  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  corner  of  Kansas.  It  was  from  the  largest  of  these  villages  that 
Tatarrax  went  down  to  Quivira  to  pay  his  respects  to  Coronado. 

“The  Arikara  tribe  of  the  Caddoan  stock  resided  in  this  locality,  as  did  also 
the  Grand  Pawnees  and  Republican  Pawnees.  All  of  them  were  subject  to 
the  White  Pawnees  of  Harahey.  After  the  White  Pawnees  were  exterminated 
the  name  Pawnee  was  adopted  by  these  subjects  and  carried  on  by  them  until 
they  were  finally  driven  out  to  the  Republican  river,  and  on  up  to  the  Platte, 
by  Siouan  tribes.  The  Arikara,  who  still  practiced  the  borrowed  sacred  Hako 
ceremony  and  used  the  sacred  triangular  arrowhead,  finally  got  up  into  North 
Dakota,  in  the  locality  of  the  Mandans,  who  were  also  of  Tallegwi  descent. 

“The  most  important  thing  to  do  now  is  to  determine  exactly  where  the 
Quivira  Skidi-Pawnees  went  after  the  Eseanjaques  burnt  their  straw-house 
villages  in  1601.  All  the  house  sites  in  Rice  county  indicate  that  the  houses 
had  been  burned.  All  the  food  and  artifacts  had  been  left  in  the  caches,  and 
on  the  floors.  They  were  all  of  the  same  general  type  and  age.  Mr.  Fowke, 
commenting  on  the  mound  houses  investigated  by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Thoburn,  in 
eastern  Oklahoma,  western  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  suggested  that  the 
occupants  of  these  straw-house  villages  probably  built  new  structures  upon  the 
floors  of  the  old.  That  would  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  raised  floors, 
or  mounds.  Fowke  made  those  suggestions  in  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Bulletin  76. 

“POPULATION  OF  RICE  COUNTY  AND  MCPHERSON  COUNTY  AS  INDICATED  BY  THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REMAINS. 

“In  Rice  and  McPherson  counties  where  this  Quiviran  culture  is  evi- 
denced there  were  probably  the  twenty-five  village  sites  which  Coronado  says 
he  counted  in  Quivira.  Another  of  the  Spanish  writers  recorded  that  Quivira 
was  a populous  province,  with  villages  of  two  hundred  houses.  If  there  were 
five  of  the  twenty-five  of  this  size,  that  would  make  a thousand  houses.  If 
there  were  ten  of  them  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  each,  that  would  make 
three  thousand  houses,  and  the  other  five  with  fifty  houses  to  a village  would 
make  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses.  According  to  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  30,  the  Wichitas  in  1778  were  residing  in  two 
villages  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Red  river.  They  had  one  hundred  and  sixty 
houses,  and  they  were  estimated  at  three  thousand  two  hundred  or  possibly 
four  thousand  people.  That  was  twenty  or  twenty- three  people  to  each  of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty  houses.  Estimating  ten  people  to  a house  placed 
the  total  number  in  Rice  and  McPherson  counties  in  1541  at  thirty  thousand 
persons. 

“summary. 

“We  shall  not  enter  into  any  discussion  in  regard  to  where  Coronado  crossed 
the  Arkansas  river.  And  we  cannot  understand  how  anybody  is  to  determine 
where  Coronado  went  after  he  arrived  at  Quivira.  There  are  three  things  that 
we  do  know  now  that  may  show  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  have 
reached  the  fortieth  degree,  as  he  says  he  did.  The  first  of  those  points  is  that 
he  says  he  was  only  twenty-five  days  in  the  province  of  Quivira.  The  second 
one  is  that  he  sent  for  the  King  of  Harahey  to  come  down  to  Quivira.  This 
king  of  Harahey  must  have  lived  more  than  three  hundred  miles  from  where 
Coronado  was  located  when  he  issued  the  order  or  invitation.  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  Coronado  issued  that  order  from  one  of  those  large 
council  houses  on  the  Little  Arkansas  river.  And  it  is  also  evident  that 
Tatarrax  knew  exactly  where  he  was  expected  to  meet  the  Spaniard. 

“It  would  have  required  ten  days  for  the  invitation  to  have  been  carried  to 
Tatarrax  and  for  him  to  get  ready  and^go  down  there  with  his  warriors.  Two 
or  three  days  were  evidently  comsumed  after  Tatarrax  arrived  at  Quivira, 
which  would  account  for  thirteen  of  the  twenty-five  days.  If  he  examined  the 
Cow  creek  villages  and  the  one  at  the  Centennial  school  site,  he  used  up  three 
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or  four  more  of  the  twenty-five  days  before  he  got  over  to  the  council  house 
on  the  Little  Arkansas.  That  would  leave  him  not  over  ten  days  to  go  back 
to  the  fortieth  degree. 

‘‘The  third  point  is,  if  Quivira  had  been  strung  out  that  far  (one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles),  and  Coronado  was  traveling  north  all  the  time,  it  would  have  been 
foolish  to  order  Tatarrax  to  come  down  to  Quivira. 

“Coronado  might  have  gotten  over  to  the  big  stone  cist,  on  the  bluff  just 
south  of  Junction  City;  but  it  seems  doubtful.  Subsequent  discoveries  in  Rice 
and  McPherson  counties  will  very  likely  show  that  all  of  the  twenty-five 
straw-house  tillages  which  Coronado  says  he  saw  were  on  Cow  creek,  the 
Little  Arkansas,  and  other  small  streams  in  those  counties. 

“No  burial  places  have  been  found  near  the  village  sites  in  Rice  county, 
which  may  indicate  that  the  dead  were  carried  back  to  the  winter  quarters 
along  the  Missouri  or  Mississippi  and  buried  in  communal  graves.  There  are 
no  tumuli  in  Rice  county.  And  the  only  artificial  mounds  are  those  where  the 
floors  of  the  houses  had  been  raised  a few  inches  above  the  surrounding  sur- 
face, so  that  they  would  remain  dry. 

“Mark  E.  Zimmerman. 

“Edward  Park.” 

At  the  present  time  the  great  and  magnificent  confederacy  of  the  Qui- 
virans  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  shrunk  to  the  little  tribe  of  some  three 
hundred  Wichitas.  These  now  live  on  a reservation  near  Anadarko,  Okla. 
They  have  lost  many  of  their  tribal  customs,  but  they  still  speak  the  old  Cad- 
doan  tongue  and  they  still  live  in  the  characteristic  cone-shaped,  grass-thatched 
lodges. 

The  Wichitas  have  had  a tragic  history.  They  were  the  first  plains  Indians 
to  suffer  from  the  invasion  of  the  white  man.  And  from  the  time  of  his 
coming  they  have  continued  to  suffer  constantly.  While  Coronado  himself 
did  them  no  harm  he  was  the  pathfinder  for  other  white  men. 

Don  Juan  de  Onate  set  out  from  the  pueblos  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  1601, 
half  a century  after  Coronado’s  expedition,  to  rediscover  Quivira.  So  far  as 
is  known  he  had  no  intention  of  clashing  with  the  natives  of  Quivira.  But 
en  route  he  was  joined  by  the  Escanjaques.  They  were  of  the  Siouan  family. 
There  were  terrific  battles  in  which  the  Sioux,  the  Caddoans  and  the  Span- 
iards were  all  embroiled.  The  Quivirans  suffered  greatly.  Many  of  them 
were  slaughtered.  Villages  were  ruthlessly  burned  and  it  is  probable  the 
warfare  continued  between  the  tribes  long  after  Onate  had  withdrawn. 

Indeed,  a few  years1  after  his  return,  eight  hundred  Quivirans  sought  him 
at  the  settlement  on  the  Rio  Grande,  asking  his  aid  in  a war  raging  between 
the  Axtaos  and  themselves,  but  were  refused. 

And  when  Don  Diego  Dionisio  de  Penalosa  gathered  his  forces  for  a march 
into  Quivira  in  1662  he  carried  fresh  desolation  to  the  Wichitas.  Penalosa  was 
accompanied  by  the  Escanjaques,  who,  treacherously  bursting  all  bonds  of 
authority,  fell  upon  the  great  city  of  the  Quivirans  by  night,  slaughtering  and 
burning  and  plundering.  The  Spanish  soldiers  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Qui- 
virans, with  the  light  of  morning,  but  the  survivors  had  fled. 

The  remaining  Quivirans,  battered  and  homeless,  abandoned  their  homes 
in  the  Arkansas  river  valley  and  moved  southward  into  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
With  the  exception  of  the  one  migration  back  to  Kansas,  during  the  Civil 
War,  they  have  been  there  ever  since. 

There  can  be  no  more  fitting  finish  for  this  article  than  the  tribute  paid 
by  Mr.  Connelley  to  Quivira: 
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State  archaeologist  and  party  excavating  a lodge  site,  Rica  county,  1927. 


“With  Quivira  Kansas  made  her  first  manifestation.  She  broke  on  the 
world  with  a radiant  flash  as  a recompense  to  Coronado  for  Cibola  and  the 
pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande — the  mummy  villages  of  the  dead  deserts.  While 
she  was  not  appreciated  and  was  left  to  her  ‘brutish  people’  and  her  rolling 
herds  of  wild  oxen  for  some  centuries,  it  is  a source  of  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  Kansas  plains  were  ridden  over  by  mailed  knights  generations  before 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock  were  planted  on  our  eastern  shores.  Vague 
Old  Quivira  plants  the  feet  of  lusty  young  Kansas  in  the  dim  and  misty  fast- 
nesses of  the  past  to  give  dignity  and  beget  pride  in  the  history  of  a state. 
Hazy  and  distant  Quivira  is  hoary  with  antiquity,  but  in  young  and  buxom 
Kansas  she  becomes  the  beacon  of  modern  energy  to  light  up  the  ways  of  the 
world.  Touched  with  the  magic  fire  of  Kansas,  Old  Quivira  has  become  a 
flame  that  bums  across  the  heavens — an  inspiration,  an  ideal  far  superior  in 
value  to  the  crops  or  herds  or  mines  embraced  in  all  her  borders.  For  ideals 
are  more  precious  to  mankind  than  material  things. 

“So,  Quivira  takes  its  place  as  one  of  those  romantic  incidents  peculiar  to 
Kansas  history.  It  was  all  but  forgotten  for  two  hundred  years.  Connected 
with  any  other  state  Quivira  would  have  passed  from  the  memory  of  man. 
Or,  perhaps,  a few  dry  lines  would  have  appeared  in  the  misty  annals  of  the 
Southwest  to  tell  of  a fruitless  trip  to  a desert  land.  But  associated  with 
Kansas  it  became  an  indefinite  mystery  vital  as  the  pilgrimages  to  find  the 
Holy  Grail.  Romances  will  have  their  seat  in  it.  Quivira  is  not  only  coequal 
with  Kansas — it  is  Kansas.  It  matters  not  now  about  exact  metes  and  bounds, 
and  never  more  will  matter,  for  they  are  not  essential  to  Quivira.  It  assumes 
a larger  part — takes  form  as  our  earliest  absorbing  tradition.  It  is  our  re- 
motest background  in  which  take  refuge  the  mystic  tragedies  incident  to  the 
evolution  of  the  Great  Plains.  As  a field  for  the  fanciful  it  holds  an  expanding 
value  to  the  coming  generations  of  Kansas.  Intangible  as  the  luminous  haze 
of  a plains  horizon,  Quivira  will  become  the  swelling  fountain  of  romance  for 
all  who  shall  seek  to  connect  their  times  with  that  mystic  life  which  is  to 
remain  the  strongest  support  of  civilization  as  long  as  the  world  shall  stand.” 
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QUIVIRA— RICE  COUNTY,  KANSAS. 

By  Horace  Jones. 

LThis  statement,  by  one  of  the  foremost  explorers  in  the  field,  is  very  valuable.  There- 
fore, though  there  is  necessarily  much  repetition  running  through  this  to  the  preceding 
article,  the  account  is  published  just  as  written  by  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  important  matter  of  archaeological  exploration,  the  result  of  which  will  in- 
evitably be  the  complete  establishment  of  the  bounds  of  Old  Quivira  in  the  Arkansas  river 
valley  in  Kansas.] 

IT  was  more  or  less  an  accident  that  Rice  county’s  aboriginal  life  has  been 
so  well  traced  within  the  past  twelve  months.  The  demand  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  recent  discoveries  was  entirely  foreign  to  archaeology  and  history. 


Digging  out  a clay  pot,  northeastern 
Rice  county. 


During  the  spring  of  last  year  (1927)  the  Lyons  Commercial  Club  sponsored 
what  was  heralded  as  “mystery  window”  night,  the  plan  of  which  was  for  each 
merchant  to  decorate  his  windows  in  some  unique  or  attractive  manner  and 
to  leave  the  blinds  drawn  until  a certain  hour  on  a certain  evening.  People 
from  over  the  county  were  invited  to  come  in  and  inspect  the  displays  of 
spring  merchandise. 
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Needless  to  say,  a printing  office  within  itself  offers  little  opportunity  for 
participation  in  such  a stunt.  It  was  then  that  my  brother,  Paul  Jones,  and 
I happened  to  think  of  our  Indian  relics,  stored  away  among  the  heirlooms 
and  keepsakes  in  our  respective  homes.  We  dragged  them  out  and  used  them 
in  our  “mystery  window.”  There  was  an  Indian  skull,  a bow,  some  arrow- 
heads, a maul,  a pair  of  buffalo  horns — in  fact  the  usual  run  of  the  amateur 
collector’s  museum. 


Sand-tempered  Quiviran  clay  pot  in  situ , north- 
eastern Rice  county. 


It  happened  that  this  particular  window  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  lot.  People  showed  a surprising  interest  in  Indian  relics.  Then  the 
thought  occurred,  why  not  make  an  effort  toward  a bigger  and  better  and 
more  permanent  display  by  inviting  others  to  add  whatever  relics  they  pos- 
sessed, by  way  of  creating  a county  museum? 

As  a matter  of  fact  we  had  no  idea  of  how  many  local  relics  were  avail- 
able. Our  own  Indian  curios  had  been  collected  partly  in  Rice  county,  but 
largely  from  other  sections  of  the  state  and  nation,  and  we  expected  most  of 
those  brought  in  to  be  foreign  to  this  locality. 
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The  museum  idea  was  given  due  publicity  through  the  Lyons  Daily  News 
and  the  response  was  immediate.  One  of  the  first  answers  to  our  initial  story 
came  from  a source  entirely  unexpected.  Bliss  Isely,  author  of  “Early  Days 
in  Kansas,”  wrote  from  Wichita  to  inquire  whether  we  might  be  getting  in 
some  artifacts  that  could  prove  this  to  be  the  ancient  “Kingdom  of  Quivira.” 
There  had  been  no  thought  of  Quivira  when  we  started  out  to  establish  an 
Indian  museum.  Our  recollections  of  Coronado’s  visit  to  Kansas  were  lim- 
ited to  the  little  that  is  said  about  it  in  the  school  histories  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Isely’s  letter  was  answered  immediately  and  he  responded  generously 
with  additional  information,  urging  that  we  report  any  significant  discoveries 
to  Secretary  Connelley  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  We  were  for- 
tunate in  gaining  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Isely,  who  is  a student  of  the  Wichita 
or  Quiviran  Indians.  We  were  advised  of  the  type  of  artifacts  we  might  expect 
to  find  if  this  had  really  been  the  early  home  of  the  Wichitas,  and  of  these  it 


Pot  reconstructed  from  fragments  found 
on  Quivira  village  site. 


was  explained  that  pottery  would  be  an  important  clue,  since  the  Wichitas  were 
pottery  makers,  unlike  most  of  the  other  plains  Indians. 

We  had  never  heard  of  a piece  of  pottery  being  picked  up  in  Rice  county. 
But  by  the  time  this  tip  reached  us  we  had  located  the  first  of  the  present  num- 
ber of  known  village  sites  and  this  we  visited  at’  once.  We  inquired  of  the 
people  who  lived  on  the  farm — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Malone — whether  they 
had  ever  noticed  pieces  of  crude  pottery.  Mrs.  Malone  answered  that  she 
had,  and  promised  that  the  family  would  be  on  the  lookout  for  any  other 
pieces  that  might  be  turned  up  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 

A few  days  later  Mr.  Malone  drove  into  town  to  repdrt  the  most  fortunate 
find  we  have  ever  made.  One  of  his  boys,  while  riding  horseback  through  a 
rain-soaked  wheat  field,  had  almost  been  thrown  from  the  animal  when  it 
stepped  into  a hole.  The  lad  dismounted  to  investigate  and  discovered  that 
the  hole  was  formed  by  a large  sand-tempered  pot  which  had  been  buried 
upside  down.  The  bottom  had  been  sheared  by  plows  but  the  inside  was  hol- 
low, as  it  had  been  for  centuries. 

By  this  time  several  Lyons  men  had  become  interested  in  the  museum. 
They  were  mostly  business  and  professional  men  who  had,  like  ourselves, 
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picked  up  Indian  relics  when  they  were  boys  and  had  never  quite  outgrown 
the  peculiar  fascination  it  holds  for  one. 

The  pot  was  removed  in  a crumbling  state,  piece  by  piece.  There  were 
more  than  thirty  sherds  or  fragments,  but  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  done. 
Then  came  the  work  of  piecing  it  together,  which  required  many  hours  of 
tedious  labor.  At  last  it  was  all  assembled — all  except  the  very  bottom  which, 
as  previously  mentioned,  had  been  struck  and  dragged  away  by  farm  imple- 
ments. It  now  rests  in  the  Rice  county  collection,  where  it  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  artifacts  in  the  museum. 

The  finding  of  this  crude  pot  started  the  collecting  in  earnest.  The  farm 
where  it  was  found  was  searched  repeatedly.  The  Malone  family  contributed 
several  relics  which  had  been  picked  up  on  the  place  in  years  gone  by.  In 
fact  the  first  trip  to  their  farm  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Robert  Sturgeon 
who  remembered  that  they  had  a huge  stone  metate,  mortar,  or  grain-grinding 


Sand-tempered  clay  pot  partially  restored.  Found  on  farm  of  John  Malone,  four 
miles  west  of  Lyons. 


bowl  which  had  long  been  used  for  watering  chickens.  This  they  gave  up 
gladly,  along  with  the  upper  millstones  or  manos,  pipes,  stone  hammers  and 
other  artifacts. 

All  this  was  mentioned  in  news  stories  and  gradually  other  farmers  began 
reporting  similar  finds  on  their  premises.  Each  report  was  followed  up  with 
an  investigation,  and  almost  every  one  revealed  another  village  site,  until 
soon  it  became  apparent  that  Rice  county  had  once  been  well  settled  by 
Indians  of  one  tribe.  All  of  the  villages  had  flourished  and  vanished  before 
the  coming  of  white  men,  for  there  was  no  record  of  permanent  dwellings 
when  the  pioneers  started  coming  through  and  into  this  section. 

The  village  sites  all  yielded  exactly  the  same  style  of  artifacts.  What  is 
more,  they  all  gave  evidence  of  having  been  made  up  of  numerous  circular 
lodges,  for  scattered  over  each  one  were  the  low  mounds  where  the  dwellings 
had  stood  and,  in  the  case  of  plowed  land,  the  tell-tale  litter  of  debris  and 
artifacts  strewn  about  in  patches  which  represented  the  uncovering  of  lodge 
floors  during  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

Most  numerous  of  the  artifacts  picked  up  on  Rice  county  village  sites  are 
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the  flint  scrapers — peculiarly  shaped  implements  which  resemble  in  contour  a 
half  pear  as  split  lengthwise.  Hundreds  of  them  have  been  gathered  during 
the  past  year  until  they  are  no  longer  considered  a “find,”  although  the 
majority  are  skillfully  fashioned. 

Next  in  number  are  arrowheads.  It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to 
note  that  only  about  one  out  of  two  hundred  is  the  large,  thick  type.  Like- 
wise, there  are  few  spear  heads.  But  there  are  plenty  of  the  small,  thin, 
triangular  points,  both  of  the  notched  and  unnotched  varieties. 

In  this  particular  locality  the  notched  and  plain  triangular  points  are  about 
evenly  divided.  The  presence  of  two  distinctly  different  kinds  of  arrowheads 
on  the  same  village  sites  is  explained  by  the . theory  that  the  notched  type 
was  the  hunting  point;  that  the  notches  afforded  an  opportunity  for  solid 
binding  to  the  shaft,  and  that  the  point,  after  having  struck  the  game,  could 
be  retrieved  by  a strong  pull.  The  plain  triangle  or  unnotched  point  was 
bound  on  with  a single,  flimsy  sinew,  merely  enough  to  hold  it  in  place.  This 
type  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  poison  point.  If  so,  then  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  purpose  of  its  design.  The  sharp  edges,  under  the  force  of 
a pull,  would  cut  the  sinew  and  the  poison-laden  point  would  remain  in  the 
flesh  of  the  wounded  warrior  to  complete  its  deadly  mission. 

The  arrowheads  are  of  various  materials.  The  majority,  of  course,  are  of 
flint,  but  of  a good  many  varieties  of  flint,  indicating  that  the  Quivirans  were 
either  travelers  or  barterers.  There  are  several  points  of  obsidian  or  volcanic 
glass.  A few  are  made  of  agate,  for  they  are  extremely  hard.  Peculiarly,  the 
agate  points,  altho  undoubtedly  much  more  difficult  to  fashion,  are  often  of 
the  smoothest  and  finest  workmanship.  A number  of  them  are  so  perfectly 
made  that  they  show  no  pronounced  signs  of  flaking,  appearing,  rather,  to 
have  come  from  some  smooth  mould. 

Flint  knives  are  numerous.  They  are  also  of  a wide  variety  of  flint,  and  are 
of  various  shapes  and  types.  The  leaf-shaped  knives  are  common,  as  well  as 
the  four-bladed  design.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  finished  only  on  the  cut- 
ting edge.  Chert  is  a common  material. 

Flint  drills  and  awls  are  found  in  many  sizes  and  shapes.  The  drills  are  in 
both  the  straight  and  “twisted”  types,  with  the  former  predominating.  Many 
of  the  awls  appear  to  have  been  converted  from  skin  scrapers.  One,  at  least, 
originally  carried  several  points  on  one  handle  and,  although  most  of  the  bits 
have  been  broken  off,  is  not  unlike  a star  in  general  design. 

Pipes,  which  are  always  interesting,  are  likewise  found  in  a variety  of  styles. 
No  two  have  been  alike.  They  are  of  stone,  but,  as  was  pointed  out  by  State 
Archaeologist  Zimmerman  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Park,  they  are  not  of  pipestone 
or  catlinite.  At  first  they  were  thought  to  have  been,  for  the  color  of  the  mate- 
rial is  almost  identical,  but  by  comparing  them  with  real  pipestone  we  dis- 
covered that  we  had  never  found  a piece  of  true  catlinite  in  Rice  county.  The 
local  pipe  material  is  much  harder  than  catlinite  and  does  not  possess  the  soapy 
characteristic  of  the  latter.  Yet  most  of  the  finished  pieces  are  of  excellent 
workmanship. 

One  pipe  in  the  collection  is  of  the  “elbow”  type  and  flared  at  the  top  of 
the  bowl,  quite  similar  to  an  opium  pipe.  Most  of  the  others  have  stems  two 
or  three  times  as  long  as  the  bowls  and  bulged  in  the  middle  to  almost  the 
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capacity  of  the  bowl  itself.  Two  are  unfinished,  having  been  shaped  but 
neither  drilled  nor  smoothed  down.  Both  are  large,  one  measuring  over  five 
inches  in  length  and  more  than  an  inch  in  bowl  and  stem  diameter.  The  only 
other  pipe  material  in  evidence  here  is  soapstone,  and  this  discovery  came  in 
the  finding  of  a single,  small  piece  of  a pipe  bowl  made  from  it.  It  is  a rim 
fragment  and  is  entirely  plain. 

In  this  same  peculiar  red  stone  have  been  found  several  ornaments.  One  is 


Arrowheads  from  Quivira  village  sites.  (From  collection  of 
Charles  Blanchard.) 


a flat,  pear-shaped  pendant,  pierced  at  the  top.  Another  pendant,  also  pierced, 
is  oblong,  and  a third  of  similar  shape  is  notched  along  the  bottom  and  part 
of  the  way  up  one  side.  Pieces  of  the  pipe  material  are  frequently  found  which 
seem  to  be  portions  of  broken  pipes  upon  which  some  work  has  been  done 
towrard  converting  them  into  ornaments.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
material  was  scarce  and  valuable,  and  probably  indicates  at  the  same  time 
that  it  came  from  considerable  distance. 

A good  many  of  the  larger  artifacts  are  of  sandstone,  which  is  the  only 
stone  to  be  found  in  this  county.  The  Dakota  formation  is  exposed  in  the 
northeastern  portion,  and  farther  north,  in  Ellsworth  county,  is  quite  prominent. 
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Grooved  mauls,  arrow-shaft  buffers  or  grooved  straighteners,  manos  or  upper 
millstones,  and  even  one  or  two  hoes  are  of  this  material,  as  well  as  the  several 
large  mortars  or  lower  millstones  that  have  been  plowed  up.  The  mauls  and 
manos  are  as  frequently  of  granite  as  of  sandstone — probably  having  come  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  regions.  One  maul  is  of  white  quartzite. 

Bone  implements  have  been  found  almost  exclusively  on  village  sites  in 
the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county.  There  are  a good  many  of  the  long 
bone  “needles”  as  large  in  diameter  as  the  ordinary  knitting  needle.  One  of 
them  has  been  notched  on  two  sides,  probably  as  some  sort  of  a record.  Only 
one  bone  bead,  as  far  as  I know,  has  ever  been  found  here.  It  is  smoothly 
fashioned  and  is  a little  less  than  two  inches  in  length. 

During  the  visit  of  Messrs.  Park  and  Zimmerman,  last  summer,  one  of  the 
mounds  or  lodge  sites  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county  was  excavated. 
We  had  never  before  found  scrapers  or  hoes  made  of  the  shoulder  bones  of 
buffaloes,  but  we  unearthed  several  in  the  floor  of  this  one  lodge.  They  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  having  been  dressed  down  at  the  edges.  In  another 
mound  in  this  same  pasture  Bronce  Jackson  and  I had  previously  found  three 
bone  needles. 

Other  artifacts  in  the  local  collection  include  double-bitted  chert  hoes,  a 
transversely  marked  shell  ornament,  a stone  paint  pot  with  war  paint  still 
clinging  to  the  inside  of  the  bowl,  some  fragments  of  stone  ceremonials,  two 
or  three  notched  bones,  pieces  of  red  and  yellow  paint  stone,  two  or  three 
portions  of  unidentified  artifacts  made  of  hematite,  and  one  or  two  fragments 
of  black  granite  identical  to  that  used  by  Indians  of  states  farther  east  in  the 
manufacture  of  tomahawks  and  celts.  There  are  several  unidentified  specimens. 

It  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  “amateur  archaeologists”  here  at  Lyons  to 
locate  a burial  ground  of  the  county’s  earliest  inhabitants,  but  so  far  every 
effort  has  been  in  vain.  Just  why  we  are  at  a loss  to  know.  It  would  seem  that 
somewhere,  sometime  during  the  half  century  of  settlement  here,  a chance 
excavation  would  have  located  one.  There  must  have  been  thousands  of 
Indians  living  here  a few  centuries  ago.  They  certainly  buried  not  so  very 
far  from  their  villages.  But  they  must  have  done  a thorough  job  of  burying. 
One  explanation  has  reached  us.  It  is  in  the  theory  that  the  Quivirans  buried 
their  dead  in  the  valleys,  close  to  the  streams,  and  that  in  the  centuries  since, 
the  tendency  has  been  for  the  valleys  to  fill  up,  while  the  higher  ground  where 
the  villages  are  located  would  have  eroded.  It  is  believed  that  to  find  one  of 
these  burial  grounds  would  mean  the  discovery  of  a rich  field,  for  the  Wichitas 
were  certainly  not  unlike  other  Indians  in  that  they  buried  with  the  dead  the 
most  prized  possessions  of  that  individual. 

We  have  found,  during  our  work  of  the  past  twelve  months,  that  the  pur- 
suit is  fraught  with  baffling  problems  and  puzzling  questions,  a good  many 
of  which  seemingly  cannot  be  explained  by  available  material.  As  an  example 
of  this  is  a discovery  made  by  Archaeologists  Park  and  Zimmerman  and  a local 
party  last  summer. 

On  one  of  the  village  sites  along  the  Little  Arkansas  river  in  northeastern 
Rice  county  are  two  large  “double  circles.”  The  circles  are  formed  by  two 
ditches,  one  immediately  within  the  other.  The  center  is  but  little  above  the 
elevation  of  surrounding  ground.  They  measure  approximately  100  feet  in 
diameter,  which  is  several  times  larger  than  any  of  the  lodge  or  dwelling  sites. 
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These  circles,  it  seems  quite  certain,  were  the  sites  of  communal  lodges  and, 
not  unlikely,  were  used  for  gatherings  of  the  chiefs  and  chieftains  in  the 
discussion  of  community  or  tribal  questions.  They  may  have  been,  as  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Zimmerman,  stockaded. 

One  of  these  council  circles  was  explored  a bit,  altho  it  is  entirely  too  large 
for  a complete  excavation  without  considerable  labor  and  expense.  In  digging 
into  the  very  center  of  the  circle  several  layers  of  fine,  dry  ash  were  en- 
countered. Each  stratum  was  of  different  color.  A few  pieces  of  flint  were 
found,  but  they  were  so  few  that  it  was  certain  the  site  had  never  been  that  of 
a dwelling.  But  the  startling  discovery  was  in  the  finding  of  several  human 


It  would  seem  altogether  improbable  that  the  council  lodge  was  a burying 


ground.  But  it  is  not  beyond  possibility  that  the  communal  building  was  used 
for  human  sacrifices,  if  such  were  made.  There  have  been  a few  claims  of  more 
or  less  questionable  accuracy  that  the  Quivirans  did  this  very  thing  on  oc- 
casions. The  ashes  were  encountered  at  a little  more  than  two  feet.  They 
were  fine  as  flour  and  as  dry  as  powder. 

All  of  the  Rice  county  village  sites  are  on  streams.  Cow  creek  and  the 
Little  Arkansas  river  claim  several  each,  while  Jarvis  creek,  a small  and  usually 
dry  ravine,  had  at  least  one.  Coronado  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  settlements 
in  Quivira  were  on  streams  and  that  the  country  between  was  uninhabited. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  due  to  the  courtesy  of  Bliss  Isely  and  the  Wichita 
Beacon,  last  spring,  to  visit  the  several  Wichita  Indians  who  came  to  the  city 
of  Wichita  from  their  reservation  at  Anadarko,  Okla.,  to  construct  one  of 
their  grass-thatched,  dome-shaped  lodges  on  Meade  island,  in  the  Arkansas 
river.  I took  with  me  a representative  group  of  artifacts  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  the  older  Indians  might  be  able  to  explain  their  use. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  stone  and  bone  weapons  and  implements  were 
supposed  to  have  been  discarded  more  than  half  a century  ago,  I found  one  old 
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Robb,  of  McPherson,  in  a council  circle  in  northeastern 
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Wichita  woman,  Suk-ah,  who  claimed  to  have  seen  in  use  all  of  the  things  I 
spread  out  before  her.  Suk-ah,  as  a girl,  had  lived  not  far  from  where  the 
lodge  was  being  built.  That  was  in  the  late  sixties  at  the  time  of  the  Wichitas’ 
return  from  their  retreat  to  Oklahoma  and  Texas  about  two  centuries  earlier. 
They  had  lived  at  Wichita  until  after  the  disturbance  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
then  returned  south  to  eventually  settle  down  on  the  reservation  near  Ana- 


COUNCIL  LODGE. 

This  grass -thatched  Indian  lodge  was  built  in  1927  on  Meade  Island  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  by  Wichita  Indians, 
as  a memorial  to  their  tribe,  for  whom  the  city  was  named. 


darko.  There  are  now  but  three  hundred  survivors  of  a tribe  that  originally 
must  have  numbered  many  thousands. 

Suk-ah,  altho  unable  to  speak  a word  of  English,  was  quite  willing  to  ex- 
plain everything,  both  by  interpreter  and  through  her  vivid  demonstrations. 
The  paint  pot  was  both  a paint  pot  and  a drinking  cup,  she  said.  The  four- 
bladed  flint  knife  was  a knife  and  also  a lightning  rod,  being  stuck  upright  in 
the  ground  immediately  outside  the  lodge  during  a thunderstorm.  The  pierced 
pendant  of  pipe  material  was  an  earbob ; and  so  on  through  the  several  articles. 
During  all  of  this  Suk-ah  was  very  much  occupied.  As  she  finished  a demon- 
stration with  one  she  would  pick  up  another,  handling  each  with  intense  inter- 
est, completely  absorbed  with  things  she  had  not  seen  since  her  girlhood.  Al- 
most every  article  drew  from  her  either  an  “um-m-m-m-m”  or  an  “ah-h-h-h.” 
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Altho  more  than  eighty  years  old,  Suk-ah  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
work  of  constructing  the  lodge.  The  women  were  the  architects  and  engineers 
in  building  the  homes,  and  what  is  more,  did  much  of  the  manual  labor.  She 
was  working  well  up  toward  the  top  of  the  structure  when  she  was  called  down 
to  view  the  relics,  and  was  reluctant  about  quitting  her  work  until  she 
learned  why  she  was  wanted.  From  the  moment  she  spied  the  relics  it  was 
equally  hard  to  get  her  to  return  to  the  job. 

On  the  farm  of  William  Peverley,  a few  hundred  yards  south  of  the  council 
circle,  is  a sandstone  cliff  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a spring.  The  bare  face  of  the 
rock  is  carved  with  Indian  hieroglyphs  of  uncertain  or  unknown  significance. 
Mr.  Peverley  has  made  every  effort  to  preserve  these  picture  writings,  but  has 
been  only  partially  successful,  due  to  the  desire  of  visitors  to  carve  their  names 
or  initials  on  the  soft  sandstone.  The  Peverley  cliff  is  but  one  of  several  in 
the  county  where  such  markings  are  to  be  found,  but  it  is  apparently  the 
closest  to  a village  site. 

Among  other  characters  are:  The  outline  of  a human  hand,  an  animal  re- 
sembling a horse,  a lizard,  several  ladderlike  figures,  a rising  sun,  a target 
pierced  by  an  arrow,  and  a dipper. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  upon  being  advised  of  these  carvings, 
expressed  an  interest  in  them  but  acknowledged  that  there  was  little  possibil- 
ity their  meaning  could  be  accurately  explained. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Quivirans  seem  to  have  been  bar- 
terers  in  no  mean  degree.  This  seems  best  substantiated  through  discoveries 
made  on  two  village  sites  more  than  fifteen  miles  apart. 

The  pottery  characteristic  of  Rice  county  aborigines  is  a drab,  sand-tem- 
pered ware,  with  occasionally  a sherd  of  shell-tempered  ware  being  picked  up. 
Some  of  the  pieces  were  washed  with  pale  coloring  matter,  usually  in  tints  of 
salmon,  lavender  or  white.  However,  on  the  sites  mentioned  have  been  found 
fragments  of  pots  that  were  unmistakably  of  Pueblo  origin.  They  are  of  rich 
red  with  jet-black  ornamental  stripes,  or  of  buff  with  chocolate-colored  bands. 

It  has  been  argued  that  since  dogs  were  the  only  beasts  of  burden  before 
the  coming  of  Coronado,  and  since  pottery  is  so  fragile,  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
believe  that  these  pots  were  brought  all  the  way  from  the  Pueblo  country  in 
the  Southwest.  All  of  which  seems  logical,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
Quiviran  males  could  not  have  obtained  squaws  from  among  the  Pueblos  and 
that  these  women  did  not  make  pottery  of  their  own  kind  after  coming  to 
Quivira.  At  any  rate  the  finding  of  these  few  pieces  of  Pueblo  ware  is  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  Indians  of  Kansas  were  in  contact  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Southwest.  And  this  might  also  explain  from  a new  angle  how  the  fanciful 
stories  of  the  “Kingdom  of  Quivira”  reached  the  men  of  New  Spain. 

Coronado’s  documents  describe  the  Quivirans  as  a “brutish  people”  devoid 
of  decency  in  their  homes  and  otherwise.  The  truth  of  the  allegation  can  be 
well  understood  in  the  examination  of  debris  from  the  floor  of  a lodge.  The 
soil  for  a depth  of  fully  eighteen  inches  is  laden  with  pieces  of  bone,  shell, 
flint,  stone — in  fact  all  manner  of  material  of  a nature  slow  to  decay.  It  is 
apparent  that  little  or  no  effort  was  made  to  discard  refuse  outside  the  dwell- 
ing. With  the  slightest  stretch  of  imagination  one  can  form  a view  of  the 
interior  of  a lodge  during  its  use.  The  only  indication  of  an  attempt  at  sani- 
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tation  is  in  the  fact  that  all  village  sites  are  on  hilltops  or  slopes,  affording 
drainage,  but  this  is  probably  due  more  to  an  effort  to  avoid  being  drowned 
out  than  for  cleanliness’  sake. 

As  a further  evidence  of  the  accumulation  on  the  floor  of  a lodge,  it  was 
observed  on  the  village  site  at  the  John  Malone  farm,  west  of  Lyons,  that 
wherever  there  had  been  a lodge  in  what  is  now  a wheat  field,  the  wheat  was 


One  of  the  remaining  300  Wichita  Indians  in  front 
of  a partially  constructed  lodge,  Wichita,  Kansas, 
spring  of  1927. 


of  noticeably  better  growth.  The  fertilizing  qualities  of  the  debris  have  re- 
mained in  the  soil  for  centuries. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  refers  to  the  Wichitas,  which  it  identi- 
fies as  the  Quivirans,  as  primarily  farmers  and  hunters.  The  artifacts  prove 
both.  The  metates  and  manos  for  grinding  the  grain,  the  hoes  for  cultivating 
it,  and  the  reported  finding  on  two  different  villages  sites  of  parched  corn  and 
charred  cobs  at  considerable  depth  underground,  are  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  were  agricultural.  The  vast  quantities  of  buffalo  bone  underlying  the 
sites,  and  the  large  number  of  skin  scrapers  and  flint  knives  indicate  that 
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they  spent  much  of  their  time  in  hunting  and  in  preparing  the  hides  and 
meat.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  the  claim  that  this  locality  was 
Quivira  is  in  the  fact  that  Cow  creek  was  the  early  boundary  of  the  short- 
grass  country  and  that  its  fertile  valley  and  consequently  rich  grazing  lands 
brought  the  main  herd  of  buffaloes  to  the  locality  each  year. 

Cow  creek  was  known  as  such  by  the  Indians  long  before  the  arrival  of 
pioneers,  who  picked  up  the  name  from  the  natives.  It  meant  a region  where 
the  buffalo  cow  was  obtainable.  It  was  an  important  locality  and  responsible 
for  an  important  settlement — at  least  important  to  Isopete,  Coronado’s  Wichita 
guide.  The  population  of  aboriginal  Rice  county  was  estimated  by  Archaeolo- 
gist Zimmerman  at  25,000,  more  than  that  of  the  present.  Coronado  could 
not  have  overlooked  that  large  a community  after  traveling  hundreds  of  miles 
across  plains  almost  entirely  devoid  of  human  life. 

Coronado’s  description  of  the  topography,  climate  and  vegetation  of  Quivira 
tally  with  that  of  central  Kansas.  Along  the  Arkansas  river,  and  elsewhere  in 
Rice  county,  mulberries,  grapes,  plums  and  walnuts  are  indigenous.  They  are 
and  long  have  been  plentiful,  as  was  noted  by  the  Spaniard. 

Joseph  B.  Thoburn,  curator  of  the  Oklahoma  historical  society,  who  visited 
the  Rice  county  field  a week  or  so  after  the  Zimmerman-Park  “expedition,” 
was  greatly  impressed  with  its  magnitude  from  an  archaeological  viewpoint. 
And  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thoburn  is  a recognized  authority  on 
Caddoan  Indians  and  has  examined  many  Caddoan  village  remains.  In  his 
report  to  his  society,  copies  of  which  were  also  sent  to  various  archaeologists 
and  national  societies,  he  summarized  his  brief  examination  of  the  field  with 
the  statement  that  in  his  opinion  the  Kingdom  of  Quivira,  after  centuries  of 
doubt,  was  at  last  on  the  eve  of  identification. 

A county  historical  society  was  organized  in  Lyons  several  months  ago, 
largely  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  archaeological  discoveries  of  the  past  year.  It 
is  the  intention  of  this  society,  which  now  has  but  a handful  of  members,  to 
gather  artifacts  as  rapidly  and  thoroughly  as  possible  and  to  prevent  their 
being  lost  to  science  through  being  scattered. 

At  present  the  best  that  can  be  done  toward  a museum  is  to  arrange  the 
artifacts  in  cases  which  are  on  display  at  the  office  of  the  Lyons  Daily  News. 
Publicity  through  various  papers  in  many  parts  of  the  country  has  developed 
a wide  interest  in  the  finds  and  brings  many  visitors  to  the  little  museum.  It 
is  the  plan  to  eventually  place  the  relics  in  the  lobby  of  the  courthouse  or 
some  other  public  building,  where  they  may  be  more  prominently  displayed 
and  better  cared  for.  In  fact  some  work  has  already  been  done  toward  this 
end,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the  local  historical  society  that  it  will  some  day 
have  one  of  the  most  interesting  collections  to  be  found  outside  the  larger 
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CIRCULAR  SHRINES  IN  QUIVIRA,  AND  THE  JEHOVAH 
OF  THE  OHIO  MOUND  BUILDER. 

By  Mark  E.  Zimmerman. 

DOWN  in  Rice  county,  Kansas,  there  are  two  large  circles.  These  are  the 
ruins  of  shrines  where  the  sun  was  worshiped  as  Jehovah.  We  examined 
two  of  those  circles  in  the  Skidi  or  Pawnee  Piet  Quiviran  province,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  same  diameter  and  were  identical  in  every  other  respect. 

On  a sandstone  cliff,  a half  mile  or  more  south  of  one  of  the  circles,  is  a 
circle  with  an  arrow  through  it.  There  are  other  symbols  on  the  face  of  this 
cliff,  and  among  the  number  are  two  yoni  symbols.  But  the  one  with  the 
arrow  through  it  is  the  most  significant.  This  cliff  faces  the  north,  and  from 
the  direction  of  the  arrow  through  the  circle  it  evidently  was  intended  to  rep- 
resent a northeast-to-southwest  flight.  This  symbol  and  the  two  large  circles 
with  doorways  exactly  in  the  east  and  south  recalls  to  mind  that  Dr.  Frank  C. 
Higgins  and  Mr.  John  G.  Keplinger  had  suggested  that  the  mound  builders 
used  a certain  triangle  as  a symbol  of  Jehovah. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  double  circle  of  stones  in  Wiltshire,  England,  was 
a temple  of  the  sun  worshipers.  Piecing  together  bits  of  material  evidence 
relative  to  the  Skidi  and  Harahey  tribes  of  the  Pawnee,  we  have  the  following 
story  as  a result.  It  is  not  a strange  tale,  but  it  does  show  that,  “There  is  a 
Deity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  will.” 

I shall  quote  at  some  length  from  an  article  written  by  Mr.  John  G.  Kep- 
inger,  for  The  New  Age  magazine  of  January,  1923,  under  the  heading,  “Ma- 
sonic Geometry — A Key  to  Mound  Builder  Remains.”  I shall  reproduce  three 
of  the  figures  with  which  Mr.  Keplinger  illustrates  his  ideas.  Mr.  Keplinger 
says: 

“In  studying  the  remains  of  the  ancient  peoples  whom  we  speak  of  as  Mound 
Builders  we  cannot  help  but  be  amazed  at  the  remarkable  geometrical  designs 
they  evolved  in  stone,  copper  and  in  their  earthworks. 

“Archaeologists  know  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  these  forms,  and  there  are 
some  who  even  deny  that  the  prehistoric  dwellers  of  the  Middle  West  knew 
anything  of  mathematical  or  geometrical  science.  The  position,  however,  of 
the  most  advanced  scholars  is  ably  set  forth  in  ‘The  Stone  Age  in  North 
America,’  by  its  author,  Prof.  W.  K.  Moorehead,  who  writes: 

“ ‘When  we  realize  the  point  of  view,  the  mind  and  the  concept  of  the  stone- 
age  man  fully,  we  shall  quite  likely  understand  the  true  import  of  the  strange 
problematical  polished  stones  so  common  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  These 
stand  for  more  than  mere  ornaments.  The  very  name  “ceremonial,”  which  was 
afterward  changed  by  that  able  archaeologist,  Professor  Holmes,  to  the  “prob- 
lematical,” is  a confession  of  ignorance.  These  problematical  forms  were 
found  in  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  New  England,  Louisiana,  Ohio  and  Arkan- 
sas, and  although  varying  through  a multitude  of  shapes,  yet  apparently  con- 
vey substantially  the  same  idea.  To  the  people  who  lived  entirely  in  the 
stone-age  times,  these  must  have  represented  certain  “sacred  mysteries”  un- 
known to  white  men  and  the  later  Indians.’ 

“If  we  compare  these  objects  as  Professor  Moorehead  suggests  we  are 
amazed  to  find  that  while  they  vary  through  a multitude  of  shapes,  they  do  con- 
vey the  same  idea,  and  that  idea  is  the  squaring  of  the  circle  as  to  perimeter 
and  area — a principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  ‘sacred  mysteries’  not 
only  of  the  Mound  Builders  but  of  all  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the  Orient. 
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“To  demonstrate  this  proposition  we  must  refer  to  the  Masonic  writings  of 
Frank  C.  Higgins,  the  rediscoverer  of  the  ancient  ‘sacred  cosmic  geometry,’ 
the  geometry  which  forms  the  basis  of  Masonry. 

“In  his  brochure,  ‘The  Apron,’  Higgins  shows  that  the  ancient  Oriental  priest- 
hoods expressed  the  squarings  of  the  circle  by  two  basic  triangles,  one  having 
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a base  of  five  and  two  sides  of  four  parts  while  the  other  had  a base  of  four 
parts  and  two  sides  of  three  each,  as  will  be  seen  upon  reference  to  figures  1 
and  2.  This  leads  us  right  into  the  heart  of  the  old  Hermetic  philosophy  with 
its  3-4-5  triangle,  which  is  the  central  figure  in  the  forty-seventh  problem  of 
Euclid. 
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“Note  particularly  that  in  figure  1 the  angle  at  the  apex  measures  77  de- 
grees, which  is  the  angle  of  the  apex  of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  Egypt.  Note, 
also,  that  the  angle  at  the  apex  of  figure  2 measures  83  degrees.  The  altitude 
of  each  is  the  radius  of  a circle  of  equal  perimeter  and  area  of  the  same  square 
that  formed  on  the  base. 

“In  figure  3 we  have  drawn  the  two  circles  from  the  same  square.  The 
larger  circle  is  equal  in  outline,  while  the  smaller  is  equal  in  area.  In  figure 
3 itself  we  have  the  two  circles,  and  have  drawn  lines  from  the  extremities  of 
the  diameter  and  tangent  to  the  area  circle  until  they  meet.  The  angle  formed 
at  the  intersection  measures  47  degrees,  or  twice  that  of  the  inclination  of  the 
earth’s  axis  to  the  pole  of  the  sun.  If,  now,  we  draw  a line  tangent  to  the 
area  circle  which  will  connect  the  two  side  lines,  we  have  a geometrical  figure 
of  the  name  JeHoVaH,  as  shown  in  the  space  at  the  top.  Compare  this  figure 
with  the  illustration  in  Brother  Higgins’  article  on  page  3.33  of  the  June,  1922, 
issue  of  The  New  Age. 

“From  this  brief  outline  we  can  see  that  the  angles  of  77  and  83  degrees  did 
represent  certain  ‘sacred  mysteries’  and  that  these  mysteries  were  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Jehovah.” 

Mr.  Keplinger  concludes  his  article  as  follows: 

“The  conclusion  is  inescapable.  Masonic  geometry,  the  sacred  geometry 
of  the  Egyptian  priesthoods,  is  the  key  which  reveals  the  secret  of  the  Mound 
Builder  ‘problematical’  or  ‘ceremonial’  forms.  These  ceremonial  forms  repre- 
sented their  ‘sacred  mysteries.’  These  ‘sacred  mysteries’  were  of  a cosmic 
nature  and  understood  alike  by  the  priesthoods  of  the  ancient  Orient  and  the 
Mound  Builders  of  America.  Both  employed  basic  geometrical  figures  as 
symbols  of  these  cosmic  mysteries,  and  the  latter  dissimulated  them  in  stone 
ceremonial  forms  so  that  only  the  initiated  might  recognize  their  import.  In 
the  particular  objects  referred  to  in  this  paper  the  geometrical  figures  related 
to  the  two  angles  which  determined  the  radii  of  the  two  circles  of  equal 
perimeter  and  area  from  which  the  ancients  derived  the  name  of  ‘JeHoVaH, 
He  that  Was,  Is  and  Ever  Will  Be!”’ 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  Mr.  Keplinger’s  article  are  instructive  and  will 
help  the  reader  to  understand  what  I have  to  say  about  the  shrine  circles  in 
Quivira. 

I shall  now  quote  from  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Frank  C.  Higgins,  for 
The  New  Age,  of  May,  1925.  Dr.  Higgins  shows  that  arrowheads  were  cut  on 
an  angle  of  231,4  degrees. 


“keystone  significance. 

“Royal  Arch  Masons  are  familiar  with  the  ritual  in  which  this  most  sig- 
nificant emblem  figures,  and  the  direct  statement  therein  made  as  to  the 
identity  of  its  author,  which  should  be  reflected  upon.  Up  to  the  present  this 
important  figure  has  meant  nothing  to  modern  Freemasonry  but  the  essential 
stone  ‘key’  employed  in  the  construction  of  an  arch  in  building. 

“My  researches  have  convinced  me  beyond  all  possibility  of  self-deception 
that  the  ‘keystone’  was  a mystery  symbol  ages  before  its  association  with 
architecture. 

“After  learning  all  I could  from  Masonic  sources  concerning  it,  I made  up 
my  mind  that  its  presence  in  Freemasonry  was  a piece  of  bombastic  ritualism 
designed  to  flatter  the  architects’  calling  or  that  it  must  have  a well-defined 
place  in  ancient  symbolism. 

# “I  suddenly  discovered  the  thousands  of  small  but  authentic  keystones, 
pierced  for  suspension,  have  been  recovered  from  Phoenician,  Palestinian, 
Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Persian  and  Egyptian  graves,  but  because  of  their  in- 
significant appearance,  merely  classed  as  irregular-shaped  stone  beads. 
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“They  are  of  various  lengths,  but  uniformly  cut  on  an  angle  23%  degrees, 
the  precise  angle  of  inclination  at  which  the  axis  of  the  earth  leans  to  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic. 

“I  also  found  keystones  cut  on  other  but  equally  significant  angles,  relating 
to  important  cosmic  facts,  such  as  the  fifty-fourth  part  of  the  earth’s  circum- 
ference. The  squared  circle  of  equal  areas,  etc. 

“How  is  this  ‘keystone’  angle  of  23%  degrees  made  manifest  to  mankind? 

“It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  twice  the  keystone  dimensions,  or  47  degrees, 
is  the  basis  of  the  trapezoidal  figure  of  10-5-6-5  (J-H-V-H)  dimensions,  so  that 
Moses,  ‘learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,’  thus  procured  the  ‘great 
and  sacred  name’  of  such  stupendous  potent,  which,  as  we  discover  from  the 
postures  of  the  Egyptian  gods  . . . 

“From  this  selfsame  ‘Jehovah’  trapezoid,  which,  by  diagonal  intersection 
only,  develops  six  angles  of  sixty  degrees  each,  the  ancient  Hindoos  derived 
their  'United  seals  of  Vishnu  and  Shiva’  and  the  Jews  their  Mogun  Dovid,  or 
‘Shield  of  David,’  while  it  is  also  of  the  most  sacred  symbols  of  Islam.” 

I here  insert  two  of  the  figures  used  by  Doctor  Higgins  to  illustrate  his 
ideas. 


FIG.E  47 degrees  . 

an  arrow  head  from  Tennessee,  * 


Figure  E (47°  angle)  is  the  symbol  of  Jehovah,  and  the  figure  5 (23%°) 
is  a keystone.  I believe  that  these  symbols  will  help  me  to  explain  the  use  of 
the  shrine  circles  in  Rice  county,  Kansas.  The  figure  of  a circle  presented  be- 
low shows  the  ground  plan  of  a Skidi  or  Pawnee  Piet  grass-house  shrine  in 
Rice  county,  Kansas. 
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This  circle  shows  the  two  doorways,  one  exactly  in  the  east  and  the  other  in 
the  south.  I have  introduced  arrow  points  of  the  same  triangle  of  2314  de- 
grees, used  by  the  Skidi  or  Pawnee  Piets  wherever  they  have  resided.  Figure 
1 is  a war  point  and  figure  2 is  a ceremonial  flesh  piercer.  Figure  3 is  a four- 
bladed  Skidi  Quiviran  flint  knife.  It  is  a double  triangle  instead  of  being  one 
of  47  degrees  and  a symbol  of  Jehovah.  It  is  a yoni  symbol,  or  circle. 

We  are  now  presenting  a circle  with  doorways  in  the  east  and  south,  show- 
ing the  sun  rays,  at  noon,  at  the  winter  and  summer  solstices.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Skidi  or  Pawnee  Piets  of  Quivira  were  familiar  with  the  ancient  “sacred 
mysteries”  and  the  use  of  the  angles  2314  and  47  degrees,  which  was  the  Je- 
hovah of  the  Mound  Builders. 
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In  this  shrine  circle,  with  the  rays  or  shafts  of  sunlight  piercing  the  circle 
and  dividing  it  up  into  angles  of  2314  degrees  above  and  below  the  equinox 
line,  we  have  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  Cahokia  and  Quivira-Harahey 
Pawnee  arrow  points.  It  is  evident  that  those  without  a stem,  and  used  as 
war  points,  were  symbols  of  winter,  feminine  principle,  and  death.  Those  with 
stems  with  notches  in  them  were  symbols  of  the  resurrection,  summer,  mascu- 
line principle,  and  life.  There  are  very  few  war  points  found  in  Rice  and  Mc- 
Pherson counties.  I believe  that  Doctor  Robb,  who  has  been  collecting  these 
triangular  flesh  pierces  for  twenty-five  years,  informs  us  that  ninety  per  cent  of 
those  found  by  him  in  McPherson  and  Rice  counties  were  those  with  stems. 
This  shows  that  the  high  priests  of  this  cult  were  a peaceable  sort,  and  that 
religion  was  depended  upon  more  than  war. 

Up  in  Doniphan  and  Brown  counties,  where  the  Harahey  tribe  resided,  we 
find  ninety  per  cent  of  the  triangular  arrow  points  are  war  points.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  war  points  are  found  on  the  two  village  sites  where  the  White 
Pawnee  of  Harahey  were  suddenly  exterminated.  It  was  from  the  largest  of 
these  two  villages  that  the  war  chief  Tatarrax  went  down  to  Quivira  in  1541. 

The  reason  for  this  change  from  peace  and  religion  to  war  was  the  emigra- 
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tion  of  the  Siouan  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  And  it  was  the 
Siouan  tribes  that  exterminated  these  Celtic  Israelites  who  worshiped  the  sun, 
and  who  used  the  23^-degree  angle  as  a symbol  of  man,  and  double  that  one, 
or  the  47-degree,  as  a symbol  of  Jehovah. 

Those  shrine  circles  in  Quivira  demonstrate  the  following  fact  plainly: 
That  the  Skidi  or  Pawnee  Piets  understood  the  same  ancient  mysteries  which 
have  been  understood  and  practiced  by  the  Israelites,  ever  since  Jacob  blessed 
Judah,  and  prophesied  that  the  scepter  would  not  depart  from  Judah,  or  a 
lawgiver  from  between  his  feet.  (See  Genesis  49:10.) 

Abraham,  when  he  went  down  into  Egypt  before  Isaac  was  born,  taught 
the  Egyptians  astronomy  and  geometry.  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the 
Egyptian  wisdom.  He  went  up  to  Midian  and  learned  how  to  produce 
psychic  and  occult  phenomena,  which  were  more  vital  than  anything  that  the 
magicians  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  could  produce.  Moses  used  a rod  and  ser- 
pent as  symbols  of  his  cult.  Solomon  added  new  symbols,  which  were  used 
until  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  586  b.  c.  Zedekiah  was  the  last  of  the  Hebrew 
kings  who  wielded  the  scepter  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  the  scepter  of  Judah  was  transferred  from  Jerusalem 
to  Erin.  The  scepter  was  wielded  in  Erin  by  Tea-Tephi,  daughter  of  Zedekiah. 
This  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  or  Zion,  was  a granddaughter  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  who  brought  her  to  Erin,  where  she  married  Eochaid,  paramount 
king  of  the  Aryan  tribes,  and  was  crowned  queen  of  Erin  and  queen  of  Israel. 
She  was  crowned  on  the  “stone  of  destiny,”  or  sacred  stone  of  Erin,  Scotland 
and  England.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  brought  the  scepter  of  Judah,  shield 
of  David  and  stone  of  destiny  to  Erin.  They  have  been  the  scepter  of  Great 
Britain  ever  since. 

This  Tea-Tephi,  or  Tamar  Tephi,  is  referred  to  in  Jeremiah  31 :21-22  as 
the  “woman  who  was  to  compass  a man.”  She  was  ordered  to  heap  up  high 
heaps  and  to  set  up  waymarks.  Evidently  she  founded  a new  cult  in  Erin 
upon  the  masculine  cults  of  Moses  and  Solomon,  whose  symbols  were  circles 
and  squares,  which  required  a compas  and  square  for  their  construction.  She 
became  the  mother  of  “the  white  sons  of  the  sky,  and  the  high  kings  and 
priests  of  Tara.”  It  was  supposed  that  she  squared  every  male  within  her 
circle. 

Stonehenge,  the  great  double  circle  of  stones  in  England,  was  erected  as  a 
symbol  and  honor  of  this  daughter  of  Zion,  queen  of  Erin  and  of  Israel. 
She  practiced  the  mother  cult,  because  it  was  to  be  through  her  as  a woman, 
and  mother  of  the  new  white  race,  that  the  royal  descent  from  King  David 
was  to  be  traced  from  that  time  until  Shiloh  should  come. 

On  the  21st  of  June  the  sun  shoots  a shaft  of  light  and  life  over  the  Friar’s 
Heel  through  the  outer  circle  of  Stonehenge,  straight  on  through  the  inner 
circle  of  blue  stones,  into  the  center  of  both  circles.  By  this  we  know  that 
the  same  triangle  was  worshiped  by  the  followers  of  Tea-Tephi  in  Erin  as 
that  in  the  religion  practiced  by  the  Skidi-Pawnee  Piets  of  Quivira.  The 
Quivirans  did  not  use  a double  circle,  because  they  were  only  worshiping 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  who  was  symbolized  by  the  inner  circle  of  blue  stones 
at  Stonehenge.  The  high  heaps  and  waymarks  heaped  up  and  set  up  by 
Tea-Tephi  in  Erin  were  earth  mounds  and  stone-box  graves. 
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This  Tea-Tephi  Celtic-Israelitish  cult  was  practiced  by  the  Druids.  It 
was  the  Serpent  cult.  These  were  the  serpents  which  Saint  Patrick  drove  out 
of  Ireland.  This  Tea-Tephi-Celtic  Israelitish  feminine  cult  was  the  mother 
of  geometric  Freemasonry.  And  when  the  cult  was  not  allowed  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  Wales  was  its  home,  according  to  Charles  E.  De  Land  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  “South  Dakota  Historical  Society  Collections.” 

MADOC,  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Robert  Southey  over  a century  ago  wrote  the  story  of  Madoc,  and  among 
other  things  tells  us  that  King  Owen  of  Wales  was  excommunicated  by  the 
Roman  church,  and  that  his  bones  were  to  have  been  cast  out  from  their 
resting  place.  But  Prince  Madoc  caught  the  authorities  in  the  act,  and  he 
took  his  father’s  bones  and  sacred  relics  and  placed  them  on  board  one  of 
his  ships  and  took  them  to  America.  This  information  given  us  by  Southey 
accounts  for  the  sacred  mysteries  known  to  the  High  Heap,  or  Mound  Builders 
in  America.  De  Land  declares  that  Madoc,  son  of  a king  and  used  to  heroic 
bands  of  men,  was  familiar  with  the  principles  of  Freemasonry  and  brought 
those  principles  with  him  to  America. 

Prof.  W.  K.  Moorehead,  in  his  report  on  his  investigations  of  the  Cahokia 
mounds,  published  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  shows  that  the  Cahokia 
truncated  pyramid  builders  used  the  same  type  of  triangular  arrow  points 
as  those  used  in  Quivira  and  Harahey.  They  were  the  “keystone”  and  Jehovah 
forms.  We  know  that  the  Cahokia  mound  is  a truncated  pyramid,  and  was 
intended  to  represent  the  feminine  principle  in  creation,  trinity  or  cosmos. 
This  is  a Christian  idea  instead  of  Pagan.  Saint  John,  in  Revelations  21:16, 
figures  the  daughter  of  Zion  as  a city  four  square.  Prince  Madoc  and  his 
brother  Ririd  were  familiar  with  the  twelfth  century  Christianity,  and  being 
sons  of  a king  evidently  had  copies  of  the  manuscript  Bibles  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  claimed  that  the  first  Christian  church  was  founded  in 
Britain  during  the  year  38  a.  d.  The  founder  was  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  uncle 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  If  this  is  true,  Madoc  was  familiar  with  original  Christian 
ideas  and  did  not  know  that  St.  John  had  figured  the  daughter  of  Zion  as 
four  square  in  form.  Or  that  he  had  used  the  Solomon  type  or  form  when 
Cahokia  was  built  without  the  sound  of  ax  or  hammer  in  the  center  of  a land 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  bride  of  Christ,  and 
“Mother  of  us  all.”  (Gal.  4:26.) 

We  know  that  there  is  a string  of  stone-box  graves  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Quivira  and  Harahey.  These  stone-box  grave  builders  built  the 
Cahokia  mound,  and  were  the  Pawnee  Piets  of  Quivira  and  the  White  or 
Welsh  Pawnees  of  Harahey.  We  also  know  that  the  Pawnees  traced  their 
descent  through  the  mother,  and  that  they  practiced  the  Hako  ceremony 
in  lodges  on  high  hills  and  in  grass-house  shrines  in  Quivira.  Miss  Alice 
Fletcher,  who  is  an  authority  on  Pawnee  ceremonies,  tells  us  that  the  Skidi 
borrowed  the  Hako  from  somebody — but  she  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
the  lender. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  historic  Skidi  boro  wed  their  Hako  ceremony  from 
the  Celtic  Israelites  who  came  over  with  Prince  Madoc,  1171  a.  d.  The 
scepter  of  Judah  has  been  wielded  in  the  United  States  of  America  from  that 
time  until  now,  and  will  be  the  scepter  of  this  nation  until  Shiloh  shall  come. 
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It  was  the  scepter  of  the  Tallegwi  empire  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  until  that 
kingdom  was  overthrown  by  the  Iroquois  and  Lenni  Lenape  red  Indians. 
The  scepter  was  taken  over  to  the  Caddoan  family  of  Indians,  who  adopted 
the  Quivira  and  Harahey  tribes  of  the  Celtic  Israelites  from  the  Tallegwi 
country  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  scepter  of  Judah  and  the 
sword  and  shield  of  David  were  the  scepter  of  Quivira  and  Harahey  until 
after  1776,  when  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel  was 
transferred  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

When  the  time  arrived  in  the  destiny  of  Israel  for  the  spying  out  of  the 
promised  land  of  Jehovah’s  select  flock,  and  the  place  where  the  Messiah 
would  bring  his  bride,  two  spies  were  sent  over  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  found 
the  land  of  peace,  where  they  could  worship  God  as  they  pleased.  Those  spies 
were  Prince  Madoc  and  his  brother,  Prince  Ririd  of  Wales. 

Below  I present  an  outline  of  a broken  metal  spear  found  beside  the  skeletal 
remains  of  a white  man  who  had  been  buried  sitting  upright  in  Vogel  canyon, 
Colorado. 


The  above  drawing  shows  the  two  triangular  perforations  of  the  2314-degree 
angle.  It  also  has  the  two  deep  notches  which  form  the  stem  of  the  Cahokia 
and  Pawnee  flesh  piercers,  which  were  symbols  of  man  and  Jehovah.  It  is  a 
scepter  of  Judah  type.  Found  beside  a white  man  buried  like  an  Indian,  it 
has  puzzled  the  Colorado  scientists. 
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Out  at  Nine-mile  Water  Hole,  south  of  Tuscon,  Ariz.,  a quantity  of  cere- 
monial relics  was  unearthed  not  long  ago.  They  are  made  of  an  alloy  of 
copper,  and  mostly  lead.  These  relics  represent  five  distinct  cults.  Dr.  Byron 
Cummings,  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  has  informed  me  that  the  relics  are 
genuine  prehistoric  American  relics.  They  are  inscribed  with  Latin  and  He- 
brew, and  have  dates  on  them  in  Roman  letters.  They  refer  to  Gaul  and 
Britain.  On  them  are  the  Masonic  symbols,  the  compass  and  square. 

I contend  that  those  relics  belonged  to  King  Owen  of  Wales,  and  that 
Prince  Madoc  brought  them  to  America,  and  that  they  were  carried  from  the 
Tallegwi  empire,  or  from  Harahey,  out  to  Arizona.  I further  contend  that  the 
spear  found  in  Vogel  canyon  beside  the  skeleton  of  the  white  man  came  from 
the  same  place  where  the  Celtic  Israelites  practiced  Freemasonry  and  apos- 
tolic Christianity. 

We  know  that  the  Ohio  mound  and  stone-cist  builders  traded  with  the 
Pueblo  people.  Many  spears  of  absidian  have  been  found  in  the  mound  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  We  also  know  that  the  first  historical  mention  made 
of  a Pawnee  was  made  by  Coronado.  The  Pawnees  were  natives  of  Quivira 
and  Harahey  and  were  found  down  in  the  Pueblo  country.  They  were  familiar 
with  all  the  water  holes  between  the  Missouri  river  and  New  Mexico  at  that 
time.  And  we  do  have  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  Tallegwi  of  Ohio 
and  the  Pawnee  of  Harahey  and  Quivira  traveled  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  centuries 
before  Coronado’s  day. 

On  next  page  are  presented  some  of  the  relics  found  at  Nine-mile  Water 
Hole,  south  of  Tucson,  Ariz.  These  drawings  are  made  from  pictures  in  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Sunday,  December  13,  1925. 

We  do  not  feel  competent  to  explain  all  of  this  sacred  wisdom  understood 
and  practiced  at  Cahokia,  and  in  the  grass-house  shrines  in  Quivira,  and  in  the 
great  ground-house  lodges  on  the  highest  hills  in  Harahey.  However,  we  do 
know  enough  about  their  ceremonies  and  symbolism  to  be  able  to  trace  them 
back  to  Erin,  Wales  and  Jerusalem,  and  so  on  back  to  Canaan,  where  Abra- 
ham practiced  them  under  an  oak  tree  in  Mamre.  The  scepter  was  promised 
to  Judah,  and  the  Egyptians  have  never  possessed  this  wisdom  and  dominion. 
It  has  always  belonged  to  the  Israelites,  and  it  shall  not  depart  from  them  until 
Shiloh  shall  come,  or  Christ  return.  The  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel  are  the  pres- 
ent white  civilization.  They  are  the  Gentiles  or  lost  sheep  of  Abraham’s  flock 
to  which  Christ  after  his  resurrection  preached  during  the  forty  days  while  His 
dominion  was  on  earth.  He  left  the  scepter  of  Judah  in  charge  of  “The  prince 
of  this  world.”  The  question  now  is,  who  is  that  prince? 

The  Deity  who  created  destiny,  and  geometry,  knows  who  that  president,  or 
prince  is.  He  also  knows  what  this  civilization  will  do  when  the  last  circle  on 
earth  has  been  squared  and  the  last  keystone  has  been  placed  in  the  apex  of  the 
ninth  arch. 

He  knows  that  circles  are  the  highest  symbols.  He  also  knows  what  man 
will  do  after  Christ  has  restored  him,  and  what  those  angels  will  do  who  left 
their  first  habitation  for  the  plane  of  existence  they  enjoyed  before  Adam  fell 
for  Maya  and  the  sons  of  Jehovah  fell  for  her  daughters.  I do  not  know  what 
we  shall  do,  or  what  ancient  wisdoms,  sacred  mysteries  and  Masonic  geometry 
has  to  do  with  it.  Such  things  are  for  this  world.  All  organizations,  kingdoms, 
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churches  and  lodges  are  feminine,  and  are  in  reality  circles  through  which  the 
members  expect  to  climb  up  to  higher  things  and  save  themselves.  This  has 
been  tried  ever  since  Nimrod  built  Babel,  and  confusion  has  been  the  result 


right  along.  Different  organizations  want  all  the  nations  to  enter  their  circles, 
but  it  was  decreed  ages  and  ages  ago  that  Babylon  was  to  be  the  queen  of  the 
earth  when  Christ  returns.  That  great  red  lady  is  not  the  pope  of  Rome, 
neither  was  she  the  kaiser.  She  is  not  Italy  or  Russia.  She  is  the  feminine  of 
Satan,  who  deceived  Eve  in  Eden.  She  is  a fiction  in  the  mind  of  man,  ex- 
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actly  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  sun  in  the  shrine  of  Quivira.  The  sun 
does  not  produce  human  life,  and  yet  without  the  sun  there  would  be  no 
human  life.  Probably  there  is  no  “devil  and  his  wife  digging  up  the  gravel 
with  their  big  toe  nails,”  but  whoever  they  are,  they  are  on  the  job.  And  I 
cannot  help  but  wonder  what  will  happen  when  this  great  circle  comes  to  an 
end  and  all  the  women  become  men.  Surely  there  are  no  women  in  heaven. 

Probably  those  who  read  this  article  will  think  that  my  phenomena  are 
generating  circles  that  were  never  intended  to  be  squared.  Why  worry?  “That 
that  is  to  be  will  be,  if  it  never  comes  to  pass.”  If  the  United  States  is  the 
Promised  Land  of  Israel,  it  was  predestined  to  be.  I think  that  it  is  the 
prophetic  land  of  Israel  and  that  Prince  Madoc  was  a son  of  destiny. 


R.  L.  WILLIAMS:  A BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

By  Elizabeth  Williams  Smith. 

ALL  persons  who  helped  to  make  Kansas  a free  state  are  worthy  of  a place 
in  its  recorded  history.  The  names  of  those  who  gave  us  the  constitution 
under  which  we  have  lived  for  more  than  sixty-six  years,  deserve  special 
mention. 

My  father’s  name  was  Ralph  Lindsay  Williams,  but  all  who  knew  him 
knew  him  as  R.  L.  or  Dr.  R.  L.  Williams.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  near 
Summerset,  Pulaski  county,  August  21,  1815,  and  was  the  youngest  of  a large 
family  of  children.  His  father,  Bayliss  Williams,  was  born  in  Virginia, 
February  22,  1780.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Bowen,  was  a native  of  North 
Carolina.  They  were  married  in  Virginia  and  to  them  were  bora  several 
children  while  they  lived  in  that  state.  Early  in  their  married  life  they  moved 
to  Kentucky.  The  mother  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  Ralph,  and  my  grand- 
father married  the  second  time,  but  this  wife  died  in  a few  years.  In  a short 
time  thereafter  my  grandfather  moved  with  his  family  to  Illinois,  locating  in 
Shelby  county,  in  1830,  where  he  took  large  land  holdings. 

Bayliss  Williams  was  a Methodist  preacher  and  a physician,  a combination 
of  professions  not  uncommon  in  that  day.  He  was  a slaveholder,  but  he  set 
his  slaves  free  before  moving  to  Illinois.  In  1831  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
Shelbyville  cemetery. 

My  father  had  but  few  school  advantages,  not  attending  school  after  twelve 
years  of  age.  However,  he  was  a great  student  and  reader  and  became  a well- 
educated  man  by  his  own  efforts.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Hume  in  1839. 
My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Crawford  Hume,  who  moved  from  near 
Indianapolis  to  Shelby  county,  Illinois,  and  lived  there  a few  years,  then 
returned  to  Indiana.  The  grandfather  of  my  mother  was  John  Hume,  and  he 
was  a drummer  boy  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  After  their  marriage  my 
parents  lived  in  Shelby  county,  Illinois,  in  the  little  town  of  Williamsburg, 
named  for  my  father’s  brother.  There  he  followed  the  mercantile  business 
and  was  interested  in  various  other  kinds  of  business. 

When,  in  1849,  the  California  gold  fever  struck  the  country  my  father, 
with  a number  of  neighbors  and  a brother-in-law,  John  Furr  of  Indiana, 
joined  an  overland  trading  expedition  and  started  for  the  gold  fields.  Among 
those  in  the  company  were  a Mr.  Horseman  and  two  of  three  sons,  from 
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Williamsburg.  My  father  was  captain  of  the  company  and  drove  an  ox  team 
across  the  country.  They  were  gone  one  year  and  returned  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  then  to  New  Orleans,  and  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis. 
My  mother,  with  the  two  children,  lived  with  her  parents  in  Indiana  while 
my  father  was  away.  One  man  in  the  train  had  his  wife  along.  Mr.  Horseman 
died  on  the  boat  while  they  were  on  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  way  home,  and 
was  buried  at  sea. 

One  amusing  incident  my  father  told  us  about  the  journey.  It  was  the 
rule  that  each  member  of  the  company  should  take  his  turn  at  cooking.  My 
father  thought  his  duty  as  captain  should  excuse  him  from  the  cook’s  job. 
The  others  insisted  that  he  take  his  turn,  so  he  prepared  a meal.  He  served 
potatoes  boiled  with  the  unwashed  skins  on.  That  was  the  only  meal  he  had 
to  serve. 

My  father  was  a great  reader,  and  after  his  return  from  California  my 
mother  suggested  that  he  study  medicine,  for  which  he  had  a natural  liking. 
He  went  to  Chicago  and  took  a course  in  Rush  Medical  College,  and  took  up 
the  practice  of  medicine  along  with  his  other  interests  and  stayed  in  Williams- 
burg long  enough  to  acquire  the  title  of  doctor. 

With  a family  of  four  children,  the  oldest  a girl  of  twelve  years,  one  five, 
one  three  and  an  infant  son,  my  father  and  mother  left  in  a covered  two-horse 
wagon  in  the  fall  of  1856  for  the  west.  They  were  not  certain  of  their 
destination,  but  presumptively  it  was  Kansas. 

My  father  was  among  that  class  of  immigrants  who  came  to  Kansas  after  the 
strenuous  administration  of  Governor  Geary  had  restored  peace,  and  some 
assurance  of  security  had  been  given  to  the  settlers.  When  in  Missouri  and 
nearing  the  Kansas  border  my  father  found  the  “whole  countrv  ablaze  with 
excitement,  and  bands  being  marshalled  under  Governor  Woodson’s  call  to 
make  a sweeping  raid  on  Kansas.”  He  saw  the  danger  of  taking  his  family 
into  Kansas,  and  stopped  for  the  winter  near  Harrisonville,  Cass  county. 
Here  his  southern  birth,  his  quiet  demeanor,  his  kindness  to  all,  and  his 
silence  on  political  matters  gave  him  immunity.  During  the  winter  one  of 
the  horses  died,  and  in  the  spring  a neighbor,  Mr.  Hornesby,  was  hired  to  take 
the  family  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

We  stopped  one  night  near  where  the  town  of  Spring  Hill  now  is  located, 
and  the  next  we  camped  on  the  Wakarusa,  near  Bluejacket’s  ford.  There  my 
father  left  the  family  and  went  on  to  Lawrence.  He  tried  to  find  a house  to 
live  in,  but  failing  returned  to  Franklin  and  procured  a dwelling  place,  and 
on  the  17th  of  March,  1857,  we  rested  from  our  long  journey.  We  took  up 
our  residence  in  a house  that  had  been  used  the  summer  before  by  the  border 
ruffians  as  a fort.  It  was  riddled  with  bullets,  and  had  been  taken  by  the 
free-state  men.  It  had  two  rooms.  The  front  room  was  used  as  a storeroom, 
the  back  as  a dwelling. 

My  father  was  an  ardent  follower  of  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  Lincoln. 
He  admired  both  the  man  and  the  principles  of  government  he  advocated. 
Franklin  had  been  a stronghold  of  the  border  ruffian  and  proslavery  forces,  but 
the  spring  of  1857  saw  a new  element  come  into  its  ranks.  My  father  was  one 
whose  demeanor  attracted  people  to  him,  and  he  became  a leading  factor  in 
the  political  and  other  interests. 
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Soon  after  we  reached  Franklin  the  baby  brother  who  had  been  sick  all 
winter  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  newly  made  cemetery. 

During  the  summer  of  1857  my  father  built  a stone  store  building  and 
stocked  it  with  general  merchandise.  Soon  he  bought  an  interest  in  a sawmill 
located  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  There  was  the  promise  of  a good  business 
in  the  town  from  the  Indian  tribes  near  by,  and  the  farming  country  on  the 
Kansas  river  and  the  Wakarusa. 

In  1859  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  seven  delegates  from  Douglas  county 
to  the  Wyandotte  constitutional  convention.  The  other  members  were:  Solon 
0.  Thacher,  James  Blood,  N.  C.  Blood,  William  Hutchinson,  F.  H.  Townsend 
and  Ed.  Stokes.  Afterwards  he  served  as  a member  of  the  legislature  in  the 
session  of  1862.  He  was  always  interested  in  education  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board  while  Franklin  was  a town;  also  after  the  town 
had  been  vacated  and  a district  school  maintained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  August,  1863,  Quantrill,  with  his  band,  passed 
through  Franklin  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  home  of  Dr.  R.  L.  Williams, 
just  as  day  was  breaking,  then  moved  on.  My  father  was  dressing.  He  heard 
a noise  like  a rain  shower  and  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  occurred  until  a neighbor  who  lived  across  the  street  came  running 
over  and  told  what  had  taken  place.  It  was  learned  that  Quantrill  had  the 
name  of  my  father  on  the  list  of  those  whom  he  meant  to  kill.  The  pos- 
sibility that  news  of  any  disturbance  might  reach  Lawrence  and  thus  arouse 
the  town  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  plan  against  my  father’s  life.  The 
reason  alleged  for  the  enmity  against  my  father  was  probably  the  fact  that  he 
had  served  as  foreman  on  a grand  jury  that  had  indicted  Quantrill  (Charley 
Hart)  on  a charge  of  horse  stealing. 

Although  my  father  engaged  in  a number  of  kinds  of  business,  he  was  pri- 
marily a physician,  and  devoted  to  his  work.  Neither  storm,  distance,  nor  the 
certainty  nor  uncertainty  of  his  fee,  made  any  difference  if  he  was  called  to 
visit  a patient.  Only  his  physical  condition,  which  was  never  the  best,  hindered 
him  in  his  work  as  a doctor. 

In  1864,  the  spring  after  the  Quantrill  raid,  he  moved  his  family  to  Law- 
rence that  they  might  have  better  educational  advantages.  He  lived  there  a 
number  of  years,  then  moved  back  to  Franklin,  which  he  owned  as  a farm.  At 
times  he  lived  in  Lawrence,  then  on  the  farm,  until  he  disposed  of  the  farm. 
After  that  he  lived  in  Lawrence  until  his  death,  in  December,  1897. 

Three  children  came  into  the  family  while  residing  in  Franklin.  To  all  he 
gave  the  best  educational  advantages  he  could  afford.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  living  the  oldest  child,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Cavaness,  in  Miami  county; 
Mrs.  Kate  W.  Boettcher,  in  Lyon  county;  Solon  T.  Williams,  a lawyer  in 
Seattle;  Elizabeth  Williams  Smith,  Topeka;  Frances  Williams,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Antoinette  Williams,  a graduate  from  the  Medical  School  of  Ann 
Arbor,  died  in  1898. 

I cannot  close  this  article  in  a better  way  than  by  quoting  from  an  obituary 
written  by  R.  G.  Elliot  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  my  father. 

“Doctor  Williams  became  an  active  participant  in  the  affairs  of  the  free- 
state  party  and  was  always  accepted  as  the  exponent  of  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict. He  was  a member  of  that  able  body  of  men  that  framed  our  constitu- 
tion, and  of  which  only  some  half  dozen  now  survive.  He  also  served  a term 
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of  two  years  in  the  legislature,  accepting  office  only  while  political  issues  con- 
trolled elections,  and  returning  to  the  ranks  when  politics  came  to  be  a pro- 
fession and  office  holding  a business,  though  never  to  the  last  losing  interest 
in  all  public  questions. 

“The  controlling  motive  of  his  later  years  was  the  education  of  his  children, 
furnishing  them  what  he  regarded  as  better  than  money,  the  best  equipment 
for  life  and  for  which  he  regarded  no  sacrifice  that  he  could  make  too  great. 
In  this  he  left  a record  that  few  can  excel. 

“Though  during  his  later  years  he  was  hampered  with  bodily  infirmities, 
during  his  active  life  he  furnished  a good  example  of  that  solid  and  enduring 
element  of  society  that  exerts  its  influence  more  by  weight  of  character,  asser- 
tion and  example,  than  by  argument  and  officious  commotion.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  our  state  that  felt  more  pride  in  accomplished  results  than 
in  his  own  personal  connection  with  it.” 


EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF  SOUTHWEST  KANSAS. 


By  J.  W.  Berryman. 

Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society, 

October  19,  1926. 

IT  had  rather  been  my  purpose  to  take  up  what  time  is  allotted  me  for  my 
address  to  a review  or  discussion  of  methods  for  stimulating  interest  in  thi» 
great  Society,  its  work  and  the  marvelous  collection  it  has  gathered  together,, 
the  possibilities  of  arousing  among  the  people  of  Kansas  generally  some  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  its  greatness,  and  the  wonderful  though  neglected  heri- 
tage they  have  in  its  unsurpassed  and  priceless  collection  so  laboriously  gathered 
and  brought  together  under  what  have  often  been  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties, by  the  great  and  talented  men  who  have  in  the  past  served  the  Society 
as  its  secretaries. 

Theirs  has  truly  for  the  most  part  been  a labor  of  love,  serving  as  they  have 
for  salaries  which,  considering  their  talents  and  abilities,  have  been  ridiculous 
from  the  standpoint  of  approaching  proper  remuneration,  and  hampered  in 
their  ambitions  and  their  efforts  always  by  a lack  of  funds,  such  meager  and 
inadequate  appropriations  as  they  have  had,  nearly  always  having  to  be  wrung 
from  legislatures  incapable  of  or  unwilling  to  recognize  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  and  the  need  of  caring  for  and  pre- 
serving the  priceless  archives  and  objects  so  carefully  garnered  and  brought 
together  in  the  past  and  which  are  being  acquired  from  time  to  time  as  the 
work'  of  the  Society  progresses. 

To  my  mind  the  failure  of  the  legislatures  of  the  past  to  adequately  and 
properly  support  this  great  department  of  the  state,  the  custodian  and  care- 
taker of  one  of  the  state’s  most  valuable  assets  and  properties,  and  which  ac- 
cording to  its  commercial  value  alone,  without  attempting  to  estimate  its  his- 
torical and  cultural  value — which  is  priceless — would  run  into  millions  of  dol- 
lars, though  it  has  cost  the  state  very  little  in  actual  outlay,  having  for  the 
most  part  been  gotten  together  through  the  tireless  toil  of  its  secretaries  and 
acquired  principally  through  gifts  and  donations,  is  disgraceful,  and  the  grudg- 
ing support  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  state  a very  serious  blot  on  the 
name  and  fame  of  Kansas. 

We  pour  out  money  by  the  millions  at  every  session  of  the  legislature  in 
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the  name  of  education.  Anything,  almost,  that  is  asked  for  in  the  name  of 
education  or  for  our  schools  is  voted  and  granted,  though  the  expediency  of 
much  that  is  expended  or  asked  for  under  such  name  is  often  doubtful,  and 
is  wasted  or  dissipated. 

Here,  however,  is  an  institution  of  greater  importance  educationally,  if 
properly  availed  of,  than  any  other  in  the  state,  and  why  greater  use  is  not 
made  of  it  by  our  high  schools,  our  colleges  and  universities  can  only  be 
attributed  to  a lack  of  understanding  or  knowledge  on  their  part  of  the  vast 
storehouse  of  information  and  learning  that  is  here  for  their  benefit,  if  they 
only  realized  and  made  use  of  it. 

So  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  some  way  of  acquainting  our  schools,  our  col- 
leges, and  the  people  of  the  state  generally,  with  the  aims  and  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  vast  mines  of  information  that  are  here 
for  their  use  and  disposal,  and  of  how  incomparably  better  than  any  libraries 
that  any  of  them  possess  is  this  great  store  of  knowledge  and  the  facilities 
for  research  deposited  here. 

If  the  Society  could  be  afforded  means  by  some  legislature,  some  time, 
which  could  grasp  its  potentialities  and  greatness,  so  that  a catalogue  of  its 
wonderful  collection  of  historical  and  other  data  could  be  collated  and  pub- 
lished, and  such  catalogue  distributed  to  the  libraries  and  schools  of  the  state 
and  clerical  help  provided  sufficient  to  supply  data  and  conduct  research  work 
for  these  institutions,  when  requisition  was  made  for  it,  the  already  broad 
field  and  the  extensive  use  even  now  made  of  the  facilities  of  the  Society,  for 
the  dissemination  of  historical  knowledge  particularly  could  be  immeasurably 
expanded  at  little  cost  and  made  available  to  every  educational  institution  in 
the  state. 

I sincerely  trust  that  such  a time  may  come,  some  day,  and  that  it  may 
not  always  be  necessary  for  a man  like  William  E.  Connelley  to  go  on  bended 
knee  and  beg  like  a mendicant  asking  alms  for  the  ridiculous  pittance  usually 
so  reluctantly  granted  and  doled  out  by  legislatures  having  no  conception  of 
the  importance  of  the  Society’s  work  or  its  value  to  the  state,  intrinsically  and 
culturally,  of  the  functions  it  performs  or  of  the  value  of  the  archives  and 
objects  intrusted  to  its  care,  with  which  it  is  charged  and  is  endeavoring  to 
preserve  for  the  state  and  for  the  benefit  of  its  posterity  and  future  citizens. 

Much  more  could  be  said  upon  this  subject,  and  I wish  some  concrete  plan 
might  be  worked  out  that  would  bring  a proper  knowledge  of  this  great  insti- 
tution to  all  of  the  people  of  the  state,  and  that  they  might  all  be  brought  to 
know  of  what  a priceless  heritage  they  have  here,  and  knowing,  appreciate  it 
more  and  support  it  as  they  undoubtedly  would  did  they  but  possess  this 
knowledge. 

It  has  been  a custom,  however,  for  the  president  of  the  Society,  in  his  an- 
nual address,  to  discuss  some  subject  of  historical  interest  relative  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  state  or  some  section  thereof  and  possessing  local  color,  so  I 
have  already  departed  too  far  from  precedent,  perhaps. 

I had  intended  to  prepare  such  a paper  dealing  with  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  southwestern  Kansas,  that  district  of  the  state  wherein  I have 
resided  or  with  which  I have  been  more  or  less  familiar  for  the  past  thirty-five 
years,  but  absence  from  home  during  the  entire  month  of  September  and  the 
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early  part  of  this  month,  and  conflicting  calls  of  various  natures  since  my  re- 
turn and  during  the  time  I had  expected  to  use  in  preparation  of  such  a paper, 
have  prevented  me  from  entering  upon  the  subject  with  any  degree  of  thor- 
oughness, and  the  best  that  I am  able  to  offer  is  but  a mere  sketch  and  brief 
outline  of  the  subject  and  the  ground  to  be  covered. 

What  may  properly  be  considered  as  southwestern  Kansas,  geographically 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  may  comprise  the  twenty  counties  between 
the  fourth  standard  parallel  of  the  United  States  government  survey  of  Kan- 
sas and  the  north  line  of  Oklahoma,  from  north  to  south,  and  between  the 
Colorado  line  and  the  east  line  of  Pratt  and  Barber  counties,  from  west  to 
east,  and  embracing  for  its  greater  part  the  watershed  between  the  Arkansas 
and  Cimarron  rivers,  which  cross  it  in  a general  direction  of  from  west  to 
east,  and  which  from  a glance  at  the  map  will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  best- 
watered  regions  of  the  state  of  Kansas,  with  numerous  tributaries  of  these 
two  rivers  turning  down  and  flowing  into  them  almost  throughout  its  entire 
extent.  These  tributaries  are  for  the  most  part  streams  of  living  water  flow- 
ing regardless  of  drought  and  being  generally  fed  from  springs  or  subterranean 
sources,  so  that  during  dry  times  they  usually  afford  an  abundance  of  fresh 
water,  making  the  country  particularly  adapted  to  grazing  and  stock  raising. 

This  was,  of  course,  the  case  in  presettlement  days,  also,  so  it  was  always  a 
favorite  range  for  the  buffalo,  antelope,  and  other  grazing  animals,  and  was 
likewise  an  important  element  in  attracting  to  it  its  first  bona  fide  settlers, 
the  cattlemen  of  the  seventies  and  eighties.  Except  where  broken  by  water- 
courses, where  sometimes  the  terrain  is  exceedingly  rough  and  rugged,  it  is  a 
rolling  plain  rising  gradually  from  an  altitude  of  about  1,400  feet  on  its  eastern 
extremity  to  about  3,500  feet  on  the  Colorado  line.  In  its  primitive  state  it 
was  devoid  of  timber  of  any  kind  except  for  a few  cottonwoods  along  the 
courses  of  the  streams,  with  some  cedar,  walnut  and  hackberrv  in  the  canyons 
and  protected  places  on  the  low  grounds,  and  some  elms  along  the  water- 
courses in  the  eastern  part.  The  western  limit  of  the  elm  seems  to  have  been 
along  the  head  waters  of  the  Medicine  river,  in  Kiowa  county,  but  the  cotton- 
wood and  cedar  were  found  throughout  almost  the  entire  section,  where  there 
was  water  and  protection,  and  were  very  important  adjuncts  in  the  earlier 
settlement,  furnishing  roof  poles  for  the  sod  houses  or  dugouts  for  the  human 
inhabitants,  and  material  for  the  corrals  and  stockades  for  the  live  stock. 

Originally  it  was  covered  throughout  by  a solid  mat  of  close-curled  buffalo 
grass  which  grew  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  vegetation.  There  were  no 
weeds  of  any  kind,  and  only  on  the  lower  or  sandier  grounds  were  there  any 
other  grasses.  Here  might  be  found,  then  as  now,  some  admixture  with  bunch 
grasses,  a dwarf  variety  of  sage,  a few  yucca  plants,  and  occasionally  dwarfed 
shrubs  of  the  mesquite  variety  or  sand  plum.  Practically  all  other  vegetation 
now  found  throughout  the  region  has  come  since  the  advent  of  the  settler, 
and  is  foreign  in  nature. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  in  its  primitive  state  was  therefore  striking. 
The  even  height  of  the  close-curled  buffalo  grass  afforded  the  appearance  of 
a well-kept  and  closely  clipped  lawn,  and  would  have  put  to  shame  the  best- 
kept  and  well-appearing  golf  course  of  to-day.  The  grass  was  succulent  and 
very  nutritious  and  much  enjoyed  by  the  native  grazing  animals.  It  cured 
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upon  the  ground  where  grown,  and  became  as  good  for  winter  grazing  as  sum- 
mer use,  and  animals  throve  and  waxed  fat  upon  it,  whatever  the  season,  and 
were  always  to  be  found  here,  where  they  were  hunted  and  slaughtered  by  the 
Plains  Indians,  and  those  farther  away,  for  food  and  for  their  bodily  suste- 
nance. It  was  a veritable  paradise  for  ruminant  beasts,  and  they  were  here  in 
great  numbers. 

The  first  white  men  to  see  this  region  were  the  early  Spanish  explorers. 
Coronado  is  generally  reputed  to  have  been  the  one  first  to  view  and  traverse 
it,  but  there  is  good  authority  to  believe  that  it  was  crossed  or  touched  by 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  in  an  expedition  antedating  by  some  four  or  five  years  that 
of  Coronado.  Lois  de  Moscosco,  De  Soto’s  lieutenant,  and  the  leader  of  the 
expedition  after  the  death  of  that  ill-fated  leader,  traveled  up  the  Arkansas 
river,  it  is  supposed,  in  an  effort  to  effect  a junction  with  Coronado,  who  at 
that  time  (1542)  is  thought  to  have  been  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  missed  Coronado,  however,  in  his  search,  and  continued  westward  until 
the  mountains  were  sighted,  so  that  he  must  have  seen  some  of  the  country. 

After  these  expeditions  there  is  no  record,  so  far  as  I know,  of  the  country 
having  again  been  visited  by  white  men  until  the  opening  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  Americans  and  the  establishment  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  early  in  the  last  century,  though  it  is  likely  that  fur  traders  or  hunters 
occasionally  wandered  into  its  confines  in  search  of  game  or  pelts. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  trail,  however,  and  especially  the  dry  trail  or 
short  cut  which  left  the  Arkansas  at  or  near  where  the  town  of  Cimarron  now 
stands  and  crossed  the  country  from  northeast  to  southwest,  leaving  the  state 
near  its  southwest  corner  in  the  vicinity  of  Elkhart,  and  with  the  advent  of 
the  gold  rush  to  California  in  1848,  there  were  many  who  saw  and  traveled 
through  the  country,  but  no  settlements  were  sought  or  attempted,  and  it 
remained  for  many  years  only  a hunting  ground  for  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians  then  frequenting  the  region,  the  only  whites  being  a few  hunters  or 
settlers  to  trade  with  the  Indians  for  pelts. 

In  1867,  however,  a treaty  was  entered  into  by  the  government  with  all  of 
the  plains  tribes  of  Indians,  known  as  the  Medicine  Lodge  treaty,  a short  ac- 
count of  which  is  contained  in  the  following  excerpt  from  Harper's  Weekly 
of  November  16,  1867: 

“A  peace  treaty  which  might  have  been  as  readily  arranged  two  years  ago 
as  at  the  present  was  made  with  four  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  of  the  plains 
in  October  at  an  Indian  camp  on  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  in  Kansas.  By  its 
terms  the  location  of  the  reservations  of  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Apaches,  and 
Cheyennes  are  changed  and  enlarged.  The  tribes  are  removed  further  south; 
that  is,  away  from  the  line  of  the  Kansas  branch  of  the  Pacific  railroad  and 
are  not  to  disturb  the  laborers  on  the  road.  The  full  terms  of  the  treaty  give 
to  each  Indian  on  the  reservation  annually  a suit  of  clothes,  consisting  of 
coat,  pantaloons,  hat  and  socks,  and  in  addition  to  this  $35,000  annually,  in 
such  articles  as  the  Indians  are  most  in  need  of,  is  to  be  given  to  each  tribe. 
Several  other  provisions  are  made  to  furnish  seed  and  agricultural  implements 
to  such  Indians  as  may  commence  farming.  The  Indians  agree  to  let  all  the 
railroads  be  built,  and  especially  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Platte  roads.  They 
also  agree  to  keep  a lasting  peace,  to  capture  no  women  or  children,  to  attack 
no  more  trains,  and  to  cease  killing  men,  and  it  is  also  agreed  to  allow  them 
to  hunt  on  the  old  reservation  south  of  the  Arkansas  until  the  settlements 
drive  them  away  from  the  hunting  grounds.” 
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This  agreement  the  Indians  seem  to  have  pretty  faithfully  kept  so  that 
there  were  no  further  depredations  on  Kansas  soil  until  1878,  when  the  Chey- 
ennes attempted  to  repossess  their  old  home  and  crossed  the  state  en  route, 
and  of  which  I will  have  more  to  say. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  which  was  a most  important  one  for 
Kansas — the  most  important  until  that  time  in  her  history,  perhaps — the  Pacific 
railroad  was  quickly  completed  through  the  state,  and  other  lines  were  pro- 
jected or  under  course  of  construction. 

The  completion  of  the  railroads  opened  up  the  cattle  trade  with  Texas  to 
the  south,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  cattle  drives  and  the  cattle  trails  the  real 
history  of  all  of  western  and  central  Kansas  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 

In  crossing  from  Texas,  first  to  Abilene,  then  later  to  other  points  and 
finally  Dodge  City,  as  the  railroads  reached  out,  these  cattlemen  could  not 
long  remain  ignorant  of  the  special  fitness  of  southwestern  Kansas  as  a grazing 
ground,  and  with  this  knowledge  came  the  desire  to  possess  it,  so  that  early  in 
the  seventies  the  owners  of  herds  began  to  filter  in  and  occupy  the  land  by 
filing  or  squatting  on  desirable  watercourses  and  preempting  as  large  a domain 
as  they  might  individually  have  use  for.  Barber  county  was  the  first  to  feel 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  in  the  winter  of  1871-72  the  first  white  settler — a 
man  named  Griffith — located  a ranch  on  a branch  of  the  Medicine  river  near 
where  Sun  City  now  is.  The  following  spring  Mosley,  Leonard  and  Lockwood 
located  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  county.  In  1873  Reuben  Lake,  with  others, 
came.  Lake  located  where  the  present  town  of  Lake  City  stands,  and  with 
him  was  his  son  Riley  Lake,  who  still  resides  in  the  same  locality.  That 
year  the  Lakes  wintered  for  Jesse  Evans  a herd  of  800  cattle,  the  first  sizable 
herd  to  be  permanently  located  in  this  region  and  to  be  wintered  here.  Others 
came  faster  \yith  each  succeeding  year.  The  town  of  Medicine  Lodge  was 
founded  and  began  to  assume  prominence.  It  took  but  a short  time  for  the 
available  grazing  lands  in  Barber  county  and  Pratt,  farther  north,  to  be  taken 
up  or  occupied,  and  as  others  came  in  they  began  to  reach  out  to  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  first  to  Comanche  county,  which  in  a short  time  was  oc- 
cupied and  where  by  1881  its  entire  area  had  been  preempted  and  taken  over 
by  some  fifteen  men  who  organized  and  formed  the  Comanche  pool,  a short 
account  of  the  organization  of  which  appears  in  the  following  announcement 
from  the  Barber  County  Index  of  January  6,  1881. 

“This  week  we  present  our  readers  with  the  brands,  earmarks,  etc.,  of  the 
Comanche  pool.  This  pool  is  composed  of  fifteen  different  individuals  hold- 
ing cattle  in  that  county,  and  was  organized  for  mutual  protection  and  to 
promote  the  raising  and  breeding  of  cattle.  In  this  pool  are  26,000  head  of 
cattle,  and  some  twenty  brands  are  represented.  All  expenses  of  herding,  etc., 
are  paid  by  the  pool  and  are  borne  in  equal  proportions.  Every  six  months  a 
balance  sheet  is  struck  and  a settlement  made  with  each  member.  The  names 
of  the  individuals  composing  the  pool  are  Evans,  Hunter  & Evans,  R.  W. 
Phillips,  Wylie  Payne,  R.  Kirke,  C.  W.  James,  Fred  Taintor,  George  Cutriff, 
J.  B.  Doyle,  John  Wilson,  J.  A.  McCarthy,  W.  R.  Colcord,  Tom  Doran,  J.  W. 
Rawlins,  C.  D.  Nelson,  and  William  Blair.  These  gentlemen  have  all  been 
engaged  in  stock  raising  for  many  years  and  thoroughly  understand  their  busi- 
ness. Wylie  Payne  is  president  of  the  pool.” 

What  was  happening  in  Barber  county  quickly  took  place  in  the  remaining 
counties  of  the  district.  By  1877-78  Clark  county  had  been  claimed  and  par- 
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celed  out  among  the  cattlemen  who  had  occupied  it,  then  Meade  and  other 
counties  were  taken  and  occupied,  though  never  to  the  same  extent  as  some 
of  the  eastern  counties,  on  account  of  less  favorable  terrain  or  watering  facili- 
ties, but  all  worth  occupying  was  taken  throughout  the  district,  and  the  cattle- 
man became  supreme. 

His  reign  was  of  short  duration,  however,  for  by  1882,  in  Barber  county, 
the  “settler”  began  to  appear  to  stake  out  homesteads  and  to  file  upon  the 
lands,  practically  all  of  which  still  belonged  to  the  government,  the  cattleman 
having  made  little  or  no  effort  to  acquire  any  legal  title. 

By  1884  the  settler  began  to  appear  in  Clark  county,  and  during  the  next 
two  years  practically  all  of  the  lands  in  the  entire  district  were  filed  upon  and 
homesteaded.  The  settlers  came  by  thousands  to  occupy  their  claims,  and 
towns  sprang  up  almost  over  night  and  soon  boasted  of  populations  which  they 
have  never  had  since. 

The  years  1885  to  1887  were  phenomenal  crop  years  for  all  the  region.  Rain- 
fall was  abundant  and  the  virgin  soil  produced  unheard-of  yields.  It  appeared 
that  the  settlers  had  fallen  into  a veritable  agricultural  paradise;  towns  boomed, 
shacks  gave  way  to  brick  blocks  and  pretentious  residences,  and  every  one- 
or  two-year-old  town  took  on  the  airs  of  the  metropolis  it  confidently  expected 
to  be.  Money  was  plentiful  and  as  soon  as  land  could  be  proved  up  it  was 
mortgaged  to  provide  funds  for  ambitious  improvement  or  grandiose  plans 
of  the  owner,  crops  thrived  and  were  abundant,  hope  was  high  and  enthusiasm 
unbounded. 

But  the  “boom”  was  of  short  duration,  for  in  1888  the  hot  winds  came,  and 
crops  heretofore  so  promising  withered  and  burned  up  in  a few  days.  The 
failure  was  complete,  and  many  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  hard  times,  and  a 
few  trekked  back  to  their  “wives’  people.”  A repetition  of  the  previous  year 
came  in  1889  and  more  went  away,  some  to  try  again  in  parts  of  Oklahoma, 
then  being  opened  to  settlement.  The  same  thing  happened  again  in  1890,  and 
with  the  same  regularity  for  a number  of  years,  though  hope  was  temporarily 
revived  to  some  extent  in  1891,  when  a good  wheat  crop  was  raised  on  the  small 
acreage  then  planted,  and  people  thought  they  had  found  a crop  adapted  to 
the  climate,  but  failures  again  followed  in  1892  and  later  until  the  supply  of 
seed  grain  in  the  district  was  entirely  exhausted  and  the  state  ceased  to  extend 
aid  for  furnishing  more. 

In  1893  occurred  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip,  in  Oklahoma,  by  which 
time  most  of  the  people  still  residing  in  the  district  were  at  the  end  of  their 
resources,  and  a general  exodus  of  all  who  were  still  able  to  get  away  took 
place.  In  many  of  the  counties  more  than  one-half  of  the  remaining  popu- 
lation departed  to  try  again  for  homes  in  the  new  land  of  Oklahoma. 

Following  this  last  exodus  but  few  remained,  and  such  as  did  had  been 
reduced,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  the  direst  poverty  of  resources.  With 
true  grit,  however,  they  stuck  and  soon  began  to  utilize  the  deserted  lands 
all  around  them  by  giving  up  farming  and  harking  back  to  cattle.  Every 
farmer  became  a breeder,  every  heifer  calf  was  kept,  and  every  effort  made 
to  grow  himself  a herd  commencing  with  “old  bossy,”  the  family  milk  cow,  and 
accumulating  as  fast  as  he  could  additional  animals,  that  as  much  as  possible 
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of  the  unoccupied  and  deserted  lands  might  be  availed  of  became  the  ob- 
jective. 

All  of  those  deserted  lands  had  been  mortgaged  and  quickly  passed  to  the 
hands  of  the  mortgage  companies,  but  as  they  could  make  no  sale  of  them  or 
produce  any  revenue  off  of  them,  most  of  the  companies  themselves  failed  or, 
if  they  did  not,  got  tired  of  paying  taxes  and  let  the  lands  go.  Gradually  they 
were  bought  in  from  the  county  on  compromise  tax  deeds  or  from  the  fee- 
holder  at  a pittance  by  the  men  who  were  making  use  of  them,  so  that  in  a 
few  years  the  country  became  one  of  large  land  holdings. 

The  cattle  business  prospered,  and  as  this  new  crop  of  cattlemen  acquired 
experience  and  additional  means  they  took  in  more  territory,  this  time  by  pur- 
chase and  ownership,  so  that  the  more  forward-looking  and  successful  event- 
ually came  into  ownership  and  possession  of  great  tracts. 

The  unseasonable  years  which  had  prevailed  through  the  nineties  seemed 
to  end  with  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  Crop  conditions  again  be- 
came favorable,  and  more  attention  was  paid  to  farming  once  more.  By 
1903-’04  the  larger  ranches  having  a preponderance  of  smooth  or  level  land 
began  to  be  broken  up  and  sold  out  to  farmers,  who  were  now  again  becoming 
attracted  to  the  country.  This  time  they  came  from  a little  farther  east  in 
Kansas,  where  they  had  prospered  and  been  successful  at  farming.  So  they 
sold  out  their  holdings  there  at  a good  price  that  they  might  expand  their 
operations  by  securing  two  or  three  times  their  former  holdings  in  these  very 
much  cheaper  but  just  as  fertile  lands. 

This  has  continued  to  be  the  tendency  throughout  the  past  two  decades,  so 
that  ranching  and  stock  raising  in  those  counties  which  have  the  more  level 
and  unbroken  lands  has  declined  greatly  and  farming  has  become  the  pre- 
dominant and  almost  sole  reliance.  In  Barber,  Comanche,  Clark  and  Meade 
counties,  where  the  terrain  is  about  equally  divided  between  smooth  lands 
desirable  for  cultivation  and  the  rougher  lands  more  suitable  for  grazing,  the 
cattle  industry  is  still  an  extensive  one,  but  in  the  other  counties,  except  where 
there  are  small  sections  of  broken  lands  or  sand  hills,  it  has  almost  ceased  to 
be  an  important  factor  or  has  disappeared  almost  entirely,  the  wheat  farmer 
often  having  no  cattle  at  all — even  a milk  cow.  As  people  have  become  ac- 
customed to  climatic  conditions  they  have  adapted  themselves  to  methods 
and  crops  suited  to  the  seasonal  conditions  of  the  country. 

Forage  crops  of  the  sorghum  family  have  replaced  corn;  and  kafir,  milo, 
cane  and  similar  products  now  constitute  the  feed  crops  raised.  Time  has 
demonstrated  that  these  can  be  grown  successfully  under  almost  any  seasonal 
conditions  which  ever  obtain  throughout  the  section.  Hard  winter  wheat  has 
become  the  dominant  money  crop  and  in  its  production  this  region  greatly 
excels,  raising  wheat  of  the  finest  quality  grown.  The  slogan,  “Kansas  grows 
the  best  wheat  in  the  world,”  is  well  known,  but  southwestern  Kansas  produces 
the  best  wheat  grown  in  Kansas.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  some  peculiarity 
of  the  soil  and  climate,  for  the  wheat  grown  here  is  of  the  highest  protein 
content  of  any  raised  in  America,  and  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  millers 
outside  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  their  locally  grown  wheats, 
that  they  may  bring  up  the  protein  content  of  such  wheats  to  the  proper 
standard  for  milling  and  making  good  flour. 
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This  year  southwestern  Kansas  has  produced,  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the 
wheat  grown  in  the  state,  and  the  area  devoted  to  wheat  farming  is  increasing 
and  expanding  at  a rapid  rate,  due  largely  to  the  advent  of  power  farming 
and  the  introduction  of  the  combine  harvester-threshers,  which  have  lowered 
the  cost  of  production  to  a point  where  even  light  yields  return  a profit  to 
the  grower. 

It  is  a far  cry  indeed  from  the  old  buffalo  hunter  to  the  combine  harvester, 
and  a more  startling  transformation  has  not  taken  place  anywhere  than  in  the 
southwestern  Kansas  of  presettlement  days  and  that  of  now.  Instead  of  the 
prairie-dog  town  of  then  we  have  all  over  the  entire  section  live,  prosperous, 
growing  towns  and  villages,  modern  in  every  respect  and  up  to  date  in  all 
particulars,  with  excellent  schools,  spleddid  churches,  fine  business  blocks  and 
modern  homes.  In  place  of  the  game  trails  to  the  water  holes  and  watering 
places,  are  the  best  natural  roads  in  the  world,  laid  out  by  competent  engineers, 
graded  and  smooth  as  boulevards,  and  well  kept  up  under  an  efficient  patrol 
system,  and  covering  and  connecting  all  the  cities,  towns  and  parts  of  the 
district. 

Instead  of  the  close-curled  buffalo  grass  are  waving  fields  of  winter  wheat 
or  the  vigorous  foliage  of  drought-resisting  kafirs  and  sorghums.  Instead  of 
the  sage  and  bunch  grass  of  the  lowlands  are  green  fields  of  sweet-smelling 
alfalfa,  and  instead  of  the  bison  in  the  more  broken  sections  are  herd  after 
herd  of  white-faced  cattle  browsing  on  the  succulent  native  grasses  and  growing 
into  the  best  beef  in  the  world. 

I made  mention  earlier  in  this  paper  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  treaty  and  the 
subsequent  outbreak  of  the  Cheyenne  Indians  in  1878.  An  account  of  that 
raid,  the  last  ever  to  be  experienced  and  the  last  depredations  to  be  committed 
by  the  Indians  within  the  boundaries  of  Kansas  for  all  time,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  actual  participants,  the  only  one  I know  of  yet  remaining  or  residing 
in  Kansas,  J.  E.  George,  then  of  Clark  county  and  now  of  Liberal,  Kan.,  may 
be  of  interest,  and  is  as  follows: 

“I  started  out  with  a herd  of  3,200  cattle  from  forty  miles  north  of  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  belonged  to  J.  L.  Driskill  & Sons, 
Bud  and  Tobe.  Was  four  months  on  the  trail,  passing  through  Luling,  Austin 
and  Fort  Worth.  Crossed  the  Red  river  at  Red  River,  Texas,  then  through 
the  Indian  Territory.  Reached  and  came  into  Kansas  in  Harper  county 
in  July,  1877,  from  there  driving  west  to  Clark  county,  where  Driskill  had 
established  a ranch  in  1876.  Five  hundred  of  these  cattle  were  cut  out  and 
left  at  DriskilPs  ranch,  now  known  as  the  Doc  (J.  M.)  Day  ranch  on  Day 
creek,  in  Clark  county.  The  rest  of  the  cattle  were  driven  on  to  Dodge 
City  and  sold,  part  of  them  going  to  Colorado  and  part  to  Nebraska.  I re- 
mained on  the  Clark  county  ranch  for  five  years,  when  it  was  sold  to  Doc 
Day.  There  were  only  four  ranches  in  Clark  county  when  I came  there. 
DriskilPs  on  Day  creek;  Hi  Collar,  north  of  Mount  Jesus,  on  Bluff  creek; 
Henry  Collar,  near  the  mouth  of  Bluff  creek;  and  A.  J.  Anthony  and  Sam 
Kiger,  on  Kiger  creek,  in  the  west  part  of  the  county. 

“The  Indians  that  made  the  raid  were  Cheyennes.  They  left  the  Cheyenne 
Indian  reservation,  in  Indian  Territory,  now  Oklahoma,  and  entered  Kansas 
in  Comanche  county,  southeast  of  Protection,  in  August  or  September,  1878. 
They  traveled  west  in  the  south  part  of  Clark  county,  killing  one  man  and 
shot  another  that  worked  for  Henry  Collar  on  what  is  known  as  the  Collar 
flats,  near  Protection.  The  next  day  they  seemed  to  scatter,  and  two  of 
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them  came  into  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  of  the  Driskill  headquarters  and 
tried  to  get  some  of  our  horses.  Three  of  us  at  the  ranch  saw  them,  mounted  our 
horses  and  gave  chase.  We  soon  came  on  to  them  and  got  close  enough  to 
shoot  one  Indian  off  his  horse  with  our  six-shooters.  We  were  getting  near  to 
the  other  one  when  we  ran  over  a hill  and  there  were  ten  or  twelve  more  In- 
dians. It  was  then  our  turn  to  run,  but  the  Indians  did  not  fire  a shot; 
neither  did  they  follow  us.  After  noon  that  day,  two  companies  of  soldiers, 
about  eighty  men,  came  to  the  Driskill  ranch.  We  showed  them  our  dead  In- 
dian, of  which  we  felt  very  proud,  and  then  went  with  the  soldiers.  By  that 
time  there  were  ten  or  twelve  of  the  cowboys  who  had  gotten  together.  We 
went  northwest  with  the  soldiers  and  got  on  the  trail  of  the  Indians,  followed 
up  a canyon  and  camped  for  the  night  near  Mount  Jesus.  Guards  were  put 
out  around  the  camp  during  the  night  and  next  morning  at  daylight  we  took 
up  the  trail  and  followed,  about  west,  crossing  the  road  that  now  leads  north 
from  Ashland  just  under  the  breaks,  where,  going  up  on  the  flats,  we  met  two 
of  the  Driskills  with  six  other  men  all  loaded  with  guns  and  ammunition.  We 
all  then  went  west  somewhere  in  the  hills  east  of  Sand  creek,  and  came  upon 
the  Indians  again.  Here  we  had  a little  battle  with  them  and  some  horses 
were  shot  that  belonged  to  the  soldiers,  and  several  of  the  soldiers  wounded. 
Luckily,  however,  none  of  the  cowboys  was  hit. 

“The  captain  of  this  command  thought  he  had  not  sufficient  force,  there 
being  250  or  300  of  the  Indians.  Captain  Hemphill  was  in  command  of  this 
company  and  then  ordered  us  all  to  Dodge  City,  where  he  said  we  would  get 
reinforcements  and  meet  them  from  the  west.  The  cowboys  went  on  into 
Dodge  City  and  the  soldiers  to  the  fort. 

“About  midnight  they  had  a train  of  stock  cars  in  readiness  to  take  every- 
one that  would  go.  We  then  had  five  companies  of  cavalry  and  two  of  in- 
fantry, and  about  fifty  cowboys  and  ranch  owners,  also  horses  for  the  cow- 
boys and  cavalry,  and  mules  and  wagons  to  haul  the  infantry,  and  a few  sup- 
plies for  the  men  and  animals. 

“We  unloaded  next  morning  at  Cimarron,  on  the  Santa  Fe  west  of  Dodge 
City,  and  after  getting  a scant  breakfast  started  southwest  looking  for  the  In- 
dians. We  continued  in  that  direction  until  we  came  to  the  head  of  Crooked 
creek,  then  followed  down  until  we  got  to  the  Big  Timbers,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  water,  by  five  or  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  in  Meade 
county,  and  we  camped  there  overnight. 

“After  breakfast  the  next  morning  we  started  out  in  a southeasterly  direc- 
tion, expecting  to  return  to  the  place  where  we  had  last  seen  the  Indians. 
About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  got  back  a little  west  of  where  we 
had  last  seen  them,  and  went  into  camp.  At  4:30  some  five  or  six  cowboys 
rode  out  to  scout  around  and  see  if  they  could  locate  them,  and  about  the 
time  we  who  had  remained  at  the  camp  got  our  horses  unsaddled  and  were  all 
stretched  out  on  the  ground,  tired  and  hungry,  we  heard  firing  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  our  boys  had  gone.  Of  course  we  all  got  our  horses  resaddled 
in  short  order  and  went  on  the  run  to  meet  them,  and  got  to  them  just  in 
time  to  save  them  from  being  killed  or  captured. 

“I  must  mention  here  that  two  companies  of  soldiers  went  out  to  meet 
the  boys,  but  were  rather  late  getting  there.  When  they  came,  and  we  all  got 
together,  there  was  a lot  of  shooting,  but  I never  saw  another  dead  Indian, 
and  if  any  were  killed  they  concealed  their  loss.  By  the  time  we  returned  to 
camp  it  was  sundown  and  we  stayed  in  that  place  until  next  morning  when 
we  found  the  trail  of  the  Indians  toward  the  west  and  came  upon  them  again 
about  three  miles  farther  on  in  a canyon  that  runs  into  Spring  creek.  We 
went  around  to  the  west  of  them  and  had  them  surrounded.  They  had  dug 
holes  around  the  top  of  the  canyon  large  enough  for  from  two  to  six  men 
in  each  hole,  and  we  advanced  to  within  300  or  400  yards  of  them,  and  fired 
around  at  them  all  day.  Everybody  was  anxious  to  charge  into  them,  and 
endeavor  to  capture  them,  except  the  ranking  captain,  whose  name  I have  for- 
gotten and  who  was  later  taken  to  Fort  Supply,  where  he  was  court-martialed 
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for  cowardice.  Later  in  the  evening,  after  the  leading  men  of  our  bunch  had 
tried  to  persuade  the  captain  to  put  out  guards  around  the  Indians  and  hold 
them  in  their  position  during  the  night  and  send  to  Dodge  for  artillery  with 
which  to  shell  them  out,  this  same  ranking  captain  withdrew  all  of  our  forces 
and  ordered  us  about  a mile  away  on  to  another  creek,  where  we  went  into 
camp  for  the  night. 

“The  next  morning  the  Indians  were  gone  again,  having  taken  a northerly 
direction  and  crossed  the  Arkansas  river  up  near  where  Deertrail  was  located 
at  that  time.  The  captain  did  not  move  his  camp  until  noon  next  day,  when 
the  cowboys  returned  to  their  ranch  headquarters  or  to  Dodge.  The  Indians 
thus  got  clear  away  and  were  never  captured  until  they  reached  their  old 
homes  in  the  Black  Hills  country.  I forgot  to  mention  that  we  found  two 
men  the  Indians  had  killed  where  we  first  ran  on  to  them,  and  another  one 
was  found  later.  One  of  these  men  was  Perry  Laforce  who,  until  a few  years 
ago,  had  a brother  living  in  the  panhandle  of  Texas,  near  Canadian.  There 
was  not  a fence  that  I can  remember  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Dodge 
City,  when  I made  the  trip  in  1877.  I do  not  remember  the  year  that  the  rail- 
road was  built  into  Dodge  City,  and  it  became  our  shipping  point.  Before 
that  we  had  trailed  to  Abilene  and  later  to  Caldwell  and  Kiowa. 

“There  was  not  a ranch  west  of  Clark  county,  and  none  in  the  north  Texas 
panhandle,  at  that  time.  There  was  plenty  of  wild  game  in  Clark  county 
when  I came,  deer,  antelope,  and  wild  turkey,  where  there  was  timber,  as 
south  of  Englewood  and  at  the1  mouth  of  Snake  Creek. 

“The  first  pioneers,  like  Mr.  George,  have  all  gone  or  are  rapidly  passing. 
A few  are  left,  like  Riley  Lake,  in  Barber  county;  Ham  Bell,  at  Dodge  City; 
Fred  Taintor  and  Tom  Doran,  of  the  Comanche  pool,  the  latter  now  of  Las 
Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  and  the  former  of  Wichita;  J.  E.  George,  of  Liberal;  the 
Campbells,  of  Wichita,  M.  C.  and  Jim,  and  a few  others  that  could  be  named. 

“These  men  have  had  a most  wonderful  experience  of  a day  that  is  past 
and  gone  forever  and  can  never  come  again,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  development,  not  only  of  our  own  state,  but  of  the  west. 

“I  wish  that  the  Society  had  the  means  to  look  them  all  up  and  could  send 
some  good  writer  to  interview  them  and  record  their  experiences  for  the 
interest  of  posterity  before  these  pioneers  of  the  old  trail  days,  who  yet  remain, 
set  out  upon  their  final  drive  down  the  long,  long  trail  of  eternity.” 
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KANSAS  ART  AND  ARTISTS. 

Compiled  by  Edna  Reinbach,  Cataloguer,  Kansas  State  Historical  Library. 

IT  has  been  said  that  in  no  other  place  than  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  did 
the  brush  follow  so  hard  on  the  rifle.  Naturally  at  first  the  energies  of  the 
people  were  occupied  with  their  struggle  against  nature,  wild  Indian  tribes 
and  the  losses  of  Civil  War.  But  after  these  years  of  trouble  the  inclination  for 
artistic  endeavor  began  to  develop.  The  sunny  skies,  broad  prairies,  and 
exhilarating  atmosphere  of  Kansas  have  offered  the  artist  their  inspiration 
and  have  found  their  best  expression  in  the  present  unique  art  of  the  most 
characteristic  artist  of  Kansas — Birger  Sandzen. 

There  are  no  notable  names  in  the  earliest  records  of  art  in  Kansas,  but 
foundations  were  laid,  and  an  early  appreciation  of  art  is  evident.  As  early 
as  in  1858,  according  to  the  American  Art  Annual,  Baker  University,  in  Bald- 
win, was  the  first  Kansas  college  to  offer  instruction  in  art. 

The  first  art  classes  in  Washburn  are  announced  in  its  catalogue  for  1865-’66, 
under  Minnie  V.  Otis  as  instructor,  but  a period  of  years  followed  during 
which  there  were  many  breaks,  and  instruction  was  somewhat  irregularly 
offered.  In  1883  the  Kansas  State  Art  Association  was  incorporated  in  Topeka, 
with  Edward  Wilder,  early  patron  of  arts,  and  then  treasurer  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
as  its  president.  A collection  of  reproductions  of  Greek  sculpture  was  brought 
to  Topeka,  and  an  art  museum  founded  in  the  building  which  is  still  used 
as  the  public  library.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  organization  an  art  school 
was  founded  in  1886  under  the  direction  of  George  E.  Hopkins,  and  continued 
for  several  years.  Then  in  1893-’94  Mrs.  L.  D.  Whittemore,  as  instructor  of 
art,  began  her  long  connection  with  Washburn  college.  Her  efforts  to  develop 
a general  interest  and  appreciation  of  art  in  Topeka  have  been  rewarded  by 
the  accomplishment  of  her  long  dream  of  an  art  museum  for  Washburn.  The 
Mulvane  Art  Museum,  completed  in  1924,  itself  a beautiful  expression  of  art, 
was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Joab  Mulvane,  a Topeka  banker, 
who  gave  $50,000  toward  the  building,  which  was  planned  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Whittemore.  The  Topeka  Art  Guild,  organized  in  1916,  has  also  had 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of  Topeka  as  an  art  center  of  Kansas. 
They  have  cooperated  with  the  Washburn  art  department  in  bringing  ex- 
hibitions of  the  best  art  to  the  Mulvane  Art  Museum,  and  in  holding  annual 
exhibits  of  the  work  of  Kansas  artists. 

The  fifth  annual  catalogue,  for  1870-71,  announces  art  instruction  in  Kansas 
University  under  E.  P.  Leonard,  also  instructor  in  modern  languages.  Later 
in  the  early  nineties  the  department  was  reorganized  and  a three-year  course 
was  given  under  A.  N.  Clark.  Then  under  W.  A.  Griffith,  1900-1920,  there 
was  a notable  development,  and  the  Thayer  art  collection  was  given  to  the 
university  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Thayer,  largely  in  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
Professor  Griffith.  The  department  continues  to  flourish  and  now  ranks  among 
the  best  in  the  Middle  West.  The  private  collection  of  B.  W.  Woodward, 
the  “Brynwood  collection”  now  loaned  indefinitely  to  the  university,  A. 
Henley’s  collection  of  paintings,  Prof.  Frank  Marvin’s  collection  of  etchings,  and 
Dr.  W.  A.  Clarke’s  remarkable  collection  of  bookplates,  all  indicate  an  unusual 
interest  in  art  in  Lawrence. 
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In  1891  the  Leavenworth  Art  League,  a woman’s  club,  founded  the  Leaven- 
worth Art  School,  which  was  maintained  for  several  years.  Their  Art  League 
Chronicle  began  publication  in  the  same  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  centers  in  the  state  are  Lindsborg,  already  famous 
for  its  annual  presentation  of  “The  Messiah,”  and  McPherson.  It  is  said  that 
in  no  other  communities  of  equal  size  are  there  as  many  creative  artists  as 
in  Lindsborg,  or  such  widespread  interest  in  art  matters,  as  evidenced  in  the 
number  of  fine  exhibitions  brought  to  these  places,  and  also  in  the  number  of 
private  collections  of  really  good  paintings  and  etchings.  This  interest  in  art 
has  centered  around  the  name  of  Sandzen,  of  international  fame,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  Bethany  College  art  department  since  1893,  and  a re- 
markable man,  Carl  J.  Smalley,  whom  a writer  in  the  International  Studio 
recently  called  the  “world’s  greatest  art  dealer,”  because  he  sells  proportionately 
more  pictures  and  art  objects  than  any  other  such  shop  in  the  world.  Not  able 
to  carry  out  his  ambition  of  becoming  an  artist,  Mr.  Smalley  has  for  years  been 
collecting  prints  and  etchings,  and  has  one  of  the  best  private  collections  in-  the 
West,  including  works  of  world-famous  artists  as  Rembrandt,  Millet,  Whistler 
and  Rodin.  As  an  art  dealer  he  has  brought  many  exhibitions  to  his  com- 
munity, and  has  made  it  possible  for  everyone  there  to  know  and  acquire  the 
best  in  art.  Mr.  Smalley  now  has  an  art  shop  in  Kansas  City,  but  continues  his 
interest  in  Kansas.  The  collection  of  original  works  in  the  McPherson  high- 
school  art  collection  is  claimed  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  other  high  school 
of  its  size,  and  the  Smoky  Hill  Art  Club  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  wide  interest 
which  has  developed  in  this  new  and  remarkable  art  center  of  the  West. 

In  Wichita  there  is  also  a strong  art  association  and  the  building  of  an  art 
museum  is  in  progress.  Mrs.  Louise  Caldwell  Murdock  (Mrs.  Roland  P.)  has 
done  much  to  foster  the  spirit  of  art  in  Wichita.  It  was  she  who  commissioned 
Arthur  S.  Covey,  El  Dorado  artist,  to  paint  his  famous  murals  for  the  Wichita 
city  library,  and  she  herself  planned  the  interior  furnishings  and  decorations  of 
the  library.  At  her  death  she  left  the  sum  of  $150,000  to  establish  an  art 
collection  in  Wichita  if  the  city  would  provide  a suitable  museum.  In  1925 
bonds  were  issued  for  the  construction  of  the  first  unit  and  in  1926  the  founda- 
tions were  laid. 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Kate  Aplington,  of  Council  Grove,  and  of  the  women’s 
clubs,  in  making  possible  the  Kansas  state  traveling  art  collection,  and  also 
the  annual  art  exhibits  at  the  state  fairs,  have  doubtless  had  a great  part  in 
the  increased  appreciation  of  art,  especially  in  the  smaller  communities. 

The  following  list  of  Kansas  artists  includes  those  who  were  born  in  the 
state  and  those  born  elsewhere  but  having  some  connection  with  the  state. 
At  least  two  of  these  names  are  internationally  known — Birger  Sandzen,  of 
Lindsborg,  and  John  Noble,  born  in  Wichita.  Several  others  are  of  national 
reputation,  as  Vinnie  Ream,  famous  for  her  statue  of  Lincoln,  and  Henry 
Salem  Hubbell,  who  is  generally  ranked  among  the  greatest  living  American 
artists.  These  four  and  Albert  Bloch,  now  at  Kansas  University,  and  also 
Albert  T.  Reid,  formerly  of  Topeka  and  well-known  as  publisher  as  well  as 
artist,  have  the  distinction  of  being  listed  in  “Who’s  Who  in  America.”  Noble, 
Hubbell,  and  Van  Dearing  Perrine,  have  been  made  associates  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  the  highest  honor  an  American  artist  may  be  accorded. 
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GENERAL  REFERENCES. 

American  Art  Annuals;  published  by  American  Federation  of  Arts,  New  York. 
(Abbreviated  A.  A.  A.) 

American  Magazine  of  Art.  July,  1924;  vol.  15,  pp.  354-355.  (Topeka:  A 
New  Art  Center.) 

Community  Arts  and  Crafts.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  to  date;  Dec.  1927,  to  date;  pub- 
lished by  College  Press,  Topeka. 

Haldeman-Julius  Quarterly.  Jan.  1927;  vol.  1,  No.  2,  pp.  17-27;  illus.  (Linds- 
borg,  Kansas:  The  Prairie  Town  Whose  Art  and  Music  Have  Given  It 
Fame.) 

International  Studio.  Apr.  1923;  vol.  77,  pp.  65-69.  (John  the  Baptist  of  Art: 
Carl  J.  Smalley,  art  dealer.) 

Kansas  Authors’  Bulletin.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  to  date;  Apr.  1923,  to  date.  (Fine  Arts 
Department  Notes.) 

Kansas  State  Historical  Library.  Clippings,  typewritten  articles,  and  miscel- 
laneous material  on  Kansas  art  and  artists. 

Kansas  Teacher.  Aug.  1927  to  July,  1928;  vol.  25,  No.  4,  to  vol.  27,  No.  3. 
(Kansas  Art  and  Artists,  by  Florence  L.  Snow.) 

Mulvane  Art  Museum.  Programs  of  annual  exhibits  of  Kansas  artists. 

Who’s  Who  in  America.  (Abbreviated  W.  W.) 

LIST  OF  KANSAS  ARTISTS. 

This  list  was  compiled  in  1928  and  includes  only  names  of  artists  whose  work 
has  been  publicly  shown  and  about  whom  information  was  available  in  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  library. 

Abrams,  Lucian,  Lyme,  Conn.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born  in  Law- 
rence. Studied  under  Whistler  and  others  in  Paris. 

Adams,  Kenneth,  Taos,  N.  Mex.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Painter.  Lived  in  To- 
peka until  recently.  Studied  in  Art  Students’  League  of  New  York,  in  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  and  in  France.  Has  painted  in  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  in  Maine, 
and  is  now  working  in  Taos. 

Reference:  Art  and  Archaeology.  Dec.  1924;  vol.  18,  p.  226.  (Reproduction 
of  “Taos  Woman  and  Child”) 

Albright,  Adam  Emory,  Warrenville,  111.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born 
in  Wisconsin;  1862.  Graduate  of  Kansas  University.  Studied  at  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Munich,  and  Paris.  Has 
received  several  awards  in  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  elsewhere.  Is  one  of  the 
leading  painters  of  child  life  and  has  been  called  the  “James  Whitcomb  Riley 
of  the  Brush.”  Works  are  represented  in  St.  Louis,  Toledo  and  Chicago  art 
museums,  and  in  Topeka  public  library. 

Allen,  Catherine,  Topeka. 

Allender,  Mrs.  Nina  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter  and 
illustrator.  Born  at  Auburn,  Kan.  Pupil  of  Chase  and  Henri  at  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  of  Brangwyn  in  London. 

Allison,  William  Merle,  New  York.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Illustrator.  Born 
in  Kansas,  1880.  Studied  at  Chicago  Art  Academy.  Specializes  in  historical 
and  western  subjects. 

Anderson,  Viola  Helen,  Topeka.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born  in  South 
Dakota.  Has  studied  under  Hawthorne.  Is  teacher  of  painting  at  Washburn 
College.  Is  a versatile  artist  and  excels  in  portrait  work.  Her  “Spanish  Boy” 
hangs  in  Mulvane  Art  Museum,  Topeka. 
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Bacon,  Mrs.  Kate  Lee  (see  Bond,  Mrs.). 

Bailey,  Walter  A.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter  and  il- 
lustrator. Born  in  Wyandotte  county,  Kansas,  1894.  Was  student  of  John  D. 
Patrick.  Is  now  on  art  staff  of  Kansas  City  Star. 

Bate,  Gladys,  Wichita. 

Bell,  Josephine,  New  York.  Painter.  Born  in  Topeka.  Designed  poster 
for  Near  East  relief  committee  in  1921. 

Bloch,  Albert,  Lawrence.  (W.  W.  1926- ’27.)  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter  and 

etcher.  Bom  in  St.  Louis,  1882.  Studied  at  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts  and 
for  twelve  years  abroad.  Has  been  director  of  department  of  drawing  and 
painting  at  Kansas  University  since  1923.  Has  exhibited  in  international  ex- 
hibitions, but  has  never  competed  for  prize. 

Reference:  Bookman.  Nov.  1925;  vol.  22,  pp.  228-231.  (Cartoons.) 

Bolmar,  Carl  Pierce,  Topeka.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter  and  illustrator. 
Born  in  1874.  Studied  in  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Illustrated 
Root’s  “Overland  Stage  to  California,”  and  several  books  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hill  McCarter.  Is  art  critic  and  staff  artist  for  Topeka  State  Journal. 

Bond,  Mrs.  Kate  Lee  Bacon,  Winnetka,  111.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter. 

Bom  in  Topeka,  1890.  Studied  at  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

Bonner,  Mrs.  Griffith,  Topeka.  Wood  block  printer. 

Burlingame,  Sheila,  Clayton,  Mo.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter  and  sculptor. 
Born  in  Kansas,  1894.  Studied  at  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  Art  Students’ 
League,  New  York.  Received  first  award  from  St.  Louis  Artists’  Guild  in  1921, 
and  also  other  awards. 

Campbell,  Bess,  Topeka. 

Carroll,  John  Wesley,  Woodstock,  N.  Y.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born 
in  Wichita,  1891.  Studied  under  Duveneck.  Works  hang  in  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  in  Los  Angeles  Museum. 

Chandler,  Helen  Clark,  Los  Angeles.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter,  illustrator 
and  etcher.  Born  in  Wellington,  1881.  Studied  with  MacMonnies,  Harrison, 
and  Dow. 

Cole,  Catherine  (see  Smith,  Mrs.  Catherine  Cole). 

Cook,  Mrs.  Lenore  Doster.  Painter.  Studied  under  Chase  in  New  York 
and  later  taught  in  the  New  York  School  of  Art,  directed  by  Chase.  Spe- 
cialized in  portrait  work. 

Cooke,  Jessie  Day,  Chicago.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter  and  illustrator.  Born 
in  Atchison,  1872. 

Coppedge,  Mrs.  Fern  I.,  Philadelphia.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Mrs. 
Coppedge  was  born  in  Decatur,  111.,  1888,  and  came  to  Kansas  in  childhood 
with  her  family.  Her  intense  love  of  nature  found  expression  in  art,  the  study 
of  which  was  not  begun  until  after  her  marriage.  Then  in  the  art  classes  in 
the  Topeka  high  school  she  received  her  first  instruction,  and  was  encouraged 
to  study  further.  Later  she  studied  in  Chicago  Art  Institute,  in  New  York 
under  Chase  and  Carlson,  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  Fine  Arts  Academy.  She 
has  spent  several  seasons  painting  at  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.  Her  work  is  vivid  and  brilliant,  and  has  received  numerous  awards. 
Her  “Snow  Covered  Hills”  hangs  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

References:  International  Studio.  Dec.  1916;  vol.  60,  No.  238,  p.lx.  (Re- 
production.) 

Kansas  Teacher.  Apr.  1928;  vol.  26,  No.  6,  pp.  16-17;  illus. 

Courtney,  Leo,  Wichita.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Wood  block  printer.  Born  in 
Hutchinson,  1890.  Studied  under  C.  A.  Seward. 
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Covey,  Arthur  Sinclair,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Mural 
painter  and  etcher.  Mr.  Covey  was  born  in  Bloomington,  111.,  1877,  but  lived 
in  El  Dorado,  Kan.,  during  his  early  life  and  manhood.  He  began  the  study  of 
art  in  Southwestern  College,  Winfield,  and  later  studied  in  Chicago,  Paris, 
Munich,  and  in  London  under  Brangwyn,  the  most  distinguished  mural  painter 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Covey  gained  a wide  recognition  through  his  mural  decora- 
tions in  the  Wichita  city.  library,  entitled  “The  Spirit  of  the  Prairies,”  three 
panels  picturing  Kansas  history  and  life,  which  he  was  commissioned  by  Mrs. 
R.  P.  Murdock  to  paint.  He  has  since  then  received  important  commissions 
for  mural  decorations  in  San  Francisco,  and  recently  in  Toledo.  His  work 
was  awarded  a medal  of  honor  at  an  international  exposition  of  arts  in  New 
York,  an  award  said  to  have  been  made  only  twelve  times  in  thirty  years,  and 
has  also  received  other  awards.  An  etching,  “The  Great  Wheel,”  is  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  Washington. 

References : Independent.  Mar.  3,  1928;  vol.  120,  pp.  203-206;  illus. 

Literary  Digest.  Nov.  26,  1927;  vol.  95,  pp.  22-25. 

Woman’s  Home  Companion.  May,  1916;  pp.  38-39.  (Contains  repro- 
ductions of  Wichita  murals.) 

Davison,  E.  L.,  Wichita.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Painter. 

Dickinson,  William  J.,  Wichita.  Wood  block  printer. 

Doncyson,  J.  B.,  Topeka.  Cartoonist. 

Doster,  Lenore  (see  Cook,  Mrs.  Lenore  Doster). 

Eastwood,  Raymond  James,  Lawrence.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born 
in  Connecticut,  1898.  Now  in  art  department  of  Kansas  University. 

Eresch,  Josie,  Beloit.  Painter  and  etcher. 

Fazel,  J.  W.,  Topeka.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Painter.  Is  art  director  for  Capper 
Engraving  Co.  and  draws  illustrations  and  cartoons  for  several  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

Foltz,  Lloyd  Chester,  Wichita.  Etcher.  Formerly  lived  in  Topeka. 

Francis,  Helen  I.  (see  Hodge,  Mrs.  Helen  Francis). 

Frazier,  John  R.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Was  born 
in  Connecticut,  1889.  Taught  for  several  years  in  Kansas  University  fine  arts 
department.  Is  connected  with  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  Received 
prize  for  water-color  scenes  in  1920  at  exhibition  at  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  has  been  given  numerous  other  awards.  His  work  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

Gage,  Robert  Merrell,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Sculptor.  Mr. 
Gage  was  born  in  Topeka,  1892.  He  studied  under  the  famous  Gutzon  Borg- 
lum  in  New  York.  There  are  several  examples  of  his  work,  in  Topeka,  and  he 
has  executed  several  public  memorials  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Perhaps  his  most 
well-known  and  popular  work  is  the  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  which  stands  on 
the  statehouse  grounds  in  Topeka.  In  the  main  foyer  of  Memorial  Hall  in 
Topeka  is  placed  his  “Flight,”  a memorial  in  bronze  to  Capt.  Phil  Billard, 
Topeka  aviator,  who  lost  his  life  in  France  during  the  World  War.  Three  of 
his  works  may  be  seen  in  Mulvane  Art  Museum,  Topeka — a plaster  bust  of 
John  Brown,  “The  Flutist”  and  “Mother  and  Child.”  He  has  also  done  some 
impressionistic  painting. 

Gibson,  Harry.  Sculptor.  Studied  in  Washburn  College,  under  Gage.  His 
head  of  Gage  is  in  the  Mulvane  Art  Museum,  Topeka. 

Gillette,  Lester  A.,  Topeka.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  1855.  His  ambition  since  boyhood  was  to  be  an  artist,  and  after  many 
years  in  the  lumber  business  he  began  the  study  of  art.  He  has  studied  under 
Chase  and  Carlson,  and  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  His  “Taos  Country” 
hangs  in  Mulvane  Art  Museum,  Topeka. 
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Gowen,  Frederick,  Marion.  Designer  and  architect.  He  received  com- 
mission in  1923  in  contest  for  best  design  for  sculptural  expression  of  fhe 
“Spirit  of  the  Nation,”  to  be  placed  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  as  gift  of 
John  Whitney. 

• Grant,  Blanche  C.,  Taos,  N.  Mex.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born  in 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Graves,  Ruth  Eleanor,  Wichita.  Painter,  Graduated  from  Fairmount 
college,  Wichita.  Studied  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Paris.  Had  three 
paintings  accepted  by  the  Societe  de  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  ip  1926. 

Gray,  Kathryn,  Pasadena,  Cal.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born  in 
Jefferson  county,  Kansas,  1881.  Studied  with  Weber  and  in  Art  Students’ 
League,  New  York,  and  with  La  Forge  in  Paris. 

Griffith,  William  Alexander,  Laguna  Beach,  Cal.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.) 
Painter.  Born  in  Lawrence,  1866.  Studied  in  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  in  Paris  under  Lefebvre  and  Constant.  Was  head  of  the  art  department 
of  Kansas  University,  1900-1920.  His  landscapes  in  pastel  are  said  to  have 
the  delicacy  of  lyric  poetry.  An  example  of  his  work,  “Mount  Oread,”  hangs 
in  Mulvane  Art  Museum,  Topeka. 

Hall,  Arthur  William,  El  Dorado.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born  in 
Texas,  1889.  Studied  in  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  abroad. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Norma  Bassett,  Howard.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born  in 
Oregon,  1889.  Studied  in  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  abroad. 

Hansen,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Kansas  City.  Sculptor.  Born  in  Leaven- 
worth, 1867,  of  slave  parentage.  Exhibited  work  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
Chicago  and  because  of  interest  aroused  was  sent  to  Europe  by  wealthy 
patron  to  study  art. 

Hartman,  C.  Bertram,  New  York.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter  and  illustrator. 
Born  in  Junction  City,  1882.  Studied  at  Chicago  Art  Institute,  in  Munich, 
and  Paris.  Has  drawn  illustrations  for  Judge  and  the  Dial.  His  work  is 
said  to  be  very  original  and  eccentric. 

Haynes,  Pauline  (see  Shirer,  Mrs.  Pauline  Haynes). 

Heap,  Jane.  Painter.  Formerly  lived  in  Topeka.  Studied  in  Chicago. 

Heath,  Ella,  Baldwin.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Painter.  Born  in  Illinois. 
Studied  with  Taft.  Is  director  of  art  department,  Baker  University,  Baldwin. 

Hill,  Joseph,  Beloit.  Sculptor.  Came  with  parents  in  1855  to  Doniphan 
county,  Kansas.  Was  a self-taught  farmer-sculptor.  Died  in  Beloit,  1915. 

Hill,  Roswell  S.  (A.  A,  A.  1903.)  Painter.  Born  in  Lawrence,  1861. 
Studied  with  Bouguereau  in  Paris  and  in  Art  Students’  League,  New  York. 
Teacher  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Fine  Arts  College. 

Hodge,  Mrs.  Helen  Francis,  Topeka.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born  in 
Topeka.  Studied  in  Corcoran  Art  School,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  with 
G.  M.  Stone  and  G.  E.  Hopkins  in  Topeka.  Is  best  known  for  her  marine 
paintings,  one  of  which  hangs  in  the  Mulvane  Art  Museum,  Topeka.  She 
is  one  of  the  leaders  in  art  development  in  Kansas. 

Reference:  Community  Arts  and  Crafts,  Apr.  1928,  vol.  1,  No.  4,  pp.  5-6; 
illus.  Kansas  Teacher.  Dec.  1927;  vol.  26,  No.  2,  pp.  6-8;  illus. 

Hopkins,  George  Edward.  Painter.  Born  in  Kentucky,  1855.  Studied  in 
Cincinnati,  in  Germany  and  in  Italy.  Was  director  of  Art  School  of  Kansas 
State  Art  Association  in  Topeka,  1886-1891  (?),  and  connected  with  the  art 
department  of  Kansas  University,  1891-’93. 

Hotvedt,  Clarence  Arnold,  Wichita.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter  and  etcher. 
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Born  in  Wisconsin,  1900.  Studied  in  Chicago  Art  Institute.  Is  instructor 
in  Wichita  Art  Association  school. 

Howland,  Mrs.  Anna  Goodhart,  Washington,  D.  C.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.) 
Painter.  Bom  in  Atchison,  1871.  Studied  at  Corcoran  Art  School  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Hoxie,  Mrs.  Vinnie  Ream.  (W.  W.  1914-15.)  (A.  A.  A.  1903.)  Sculptor. 

Vinnie  Ream  was  born  in  Madison,  Wis.,  1847,  and  died  in  1914.  In  1854, 
when  she  was  a child  of  seven  years,  her  father  became  chief  clerk  to  Surveyor- 
general  Calhoun,  and  moved  with  his  family  to  Leavenworth,  where  they  lived 
until  1861.  In  that  year  the  family  went  to  Washington,  and  it  was  there 
that  Vinnie  Ream  discovered  her  talent  and  began  to  cultivate  it.  She  re- 
ceived training  in  Paris  and  Italy,  and  her  work  attracted  much  attention. 
In  1866,  when  she  was  only  nineteen,  congress  gave  her  a commission  to 
execute  a marble  statue  of  Lincoln.  Before  his  death,  Lincoln  had  posed  for 
her  at  her  request,  and  this  bust  she  used  in  making  the  model  for  the  statue. 
This  statue  is  life-size,  and  for  many  years  stood  in  Statuary  Hall,  and  now 
is  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Congress  later  commissioned 
her  to  make  the  statue  of  Admiral  Farragut  which  now  stands  in  Farragut 
Square  in  Washington.  She  also  modeled  from  life  portrait  busts  of  many 
other  prominent  Americans  and  foreigners,  including  Liszt  and  Dore,  and 
executed  several  ideal  figures.  She  was  married  to  Lieut.  Richard  L.  Hoxie, 
later  General  Hoxie,  of  the  United  States  army,  in  1878.  She  was  a woman  of 
great  personal  charm  and  beauty. 

References:  Dearborn  Independent.  Feb.  21,  1920;  p.  2. 

Midland.  Nov.  1897;  vol.  8,  pp.  405-410;  illus. 

Overland.  Aug.  1871;  vol.  7,  pp.  144-150. 

Penwoman.  Feb.  1923;  vol.  2,  pp.  565-567. 

Vinnie  Ream.  Wash.  Gibson,  1908;  84  pp.;  illus. 

Hoyt,  Mayme  Parsons,  New  York.  Etcher.  Lived  in  Topeka  untiX 
recently.  Studied  with  Joseph  Pennell. 

Hubbell,  Henry  Salem,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  (W.  W.  1926-’27.)  (A.  A.  A. 

1927.)  Painter.  Henry  Salem  Hubbell  was  born  in  Paola,  Kan.,  1870.  The 
family  moved  later  to  Lawrence,  and  he  was  graduated  from  the  high  school 
there  in  1887.  He  then  began  his  career  as  a sign  painter  in  Garden  City,  and 
the  next  year  he  studied  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  working  his  way  un- 
aided. In  1897  he  became  illustrator  for  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion  at 
a salary  of  $50  a week.  In  the  fall  of  1898  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  and  in 
1901  made  his  debut  there,  at  the  Salon,  with  a large  picture,  “The  Bargain,” 
which  received  honorable  mention.  This  picture,  with  several  others  by  Mr. 
Hubbell,  is  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  In  1904  he  received  the  much- 
coveted  medal  from  the  Paris  Salon.  His  teachers  in  Paris  were  Laurens, 
Constant  and  the  famous  Whistler.  From  1918  to  1921  he  was  head  of  the 
School  of  Painting  and  Decoration,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  in 
Pittsburg.  He  is  now  a member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  Miami,  and  does  much  to  forward  the  interests  of  art,  though  not  at  present 
teaching.  He  has  received  many  honors  and  awards  and  is  a member  of 
numerous  artists’  clubs  both  in  America  and  Europe,  having  the  distinction 
of  being  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York.  His 
works  hang  in  many  foreign  and  American  galleries.  His  portrait  of  G.  W. 
Brown,  a Kansas  pioneer,  belongs  to  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  and 
hangs  in  Memorial  Building.  “The  Orange  Robe”  was  given  to  Washburn 
College  and  hangs  in  the  Mulvane  Art  Museum.  It  is  a very  characteristic 
example  of  his  best  work  in  figure  painting.  All  of  his  work  reveals  the  hand 
of  a master.  A critic  has  said  of  him : “His  palette  is  select  and  varied  . . . 
luxurious  . . . but  even  then  controlled  and  subdued.” 

References:  Century.  Aug.  1905;  vol.  70,  pp.  635-36. 

Harper’s.  Jan.  1909;  vol.  118,  pp.  289-91. 
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Harper’s.  Nov.  1913;  vol.  127,  p.  862.  (Reproduction.) 

Kansas  Teacher.  Mar.  1928;  vol.  26,  No.  5,  pp.  10-12;  illus. 

World  To-day.  Nov.  1906;  vol.  11,  pp.  1139-46. 

Huntington,  Alonzo  St.  George,  Versailles,  France.  (A.  A.  A.  1903.) 
Painter.  Bom  in  Fort  Leavenworth,  1868.  Studied  in  New  York  under  In- 
man. President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  1862-’69  and  1877-’91. 

Hurst,  Clara  Scott,  Kirwin.  Painter.  Her  landscapes  in  oil  have  attracted 
attention  from  French  art  journals. 

Reference:  Community  Arts  and  Crafts.  Mar.  1928;  vol.  1,  No.  3,  p.  15. 
illus. 

Jacobson,  Oscar  Brousse,  Norman,  Okla.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born 
in  Sweden,  1882,  but  spent  youth  as  a cowboy  near  Lindsborg.  Studied  with 
Sandzen,  Weir,  and  other  teachers.  Is  director  of  art  department  at  University 
of  Oklahoma.  His  works  hang  in  Bethany  Art  Gallery,  Lindsborg,  and  in 
McPherson  Art  Gallery.  His  art  is  said  to  be  “epic,  symphonic,  and  oriental 
in  splendor.” 

Reference:  Haldeman-Julius  Quarterly.  Jan.  1927;  vol.  1,  No.  2,  pp.  28-37; 
illus.  (See,  also,  p.  22.) 

Jenney,  Mary.  Salina. 

Johnston,  Alfred,  Arkansas  City.  Painter.  Paints  western  scenes,  many 
of  Kansas.  His  work  has  been  exhibited  in  Paris. 

Ketch  am,  Rosemary.  Lawrence.  Painter.  Works  in  pastels  and  oil.  Is 
head  of  the  school  of  design  at  Kansas  University. 

Laurent,  Clarice  M.,  Topeka.  Painter.  Born  and  studied  in  France.  Is 
equally  skillful  in  still  life,  landscape  and  portrait  work.  Her  portrait  of  Gov. 
S.  J.  Crawford  hangs  in  the  Memorial  Building,  Topeka. 

Lindsay,  Frances,  formerly  of  Topeka. 

Lockwood,  J.  Ward,  Taos,  N.  Mex.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born  in 
Atchison,  1894.  Studied  at  Kansas  University  fine  arts  department,  with  Gar- 
ber at  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  Paris.  Joined  art  staff  of 
Kansas  City  Star  in  1912. 

Logan,  Herschel  C.,  Wichita.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Etcher,  engraver  and  block 
printer.  Born  in  Missouri,  1901.  He  studied  at  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Has  received  awards  in  local  exhibitions,  and  three  of  his  woodcuts  are  owned 
by  Century  Company. 

Reference:  The  Harp.  May-June,  1927.  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  p.  8;  illus. 

Malm,  Gustav  N.,  Lindsborg.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter  and  illustrator. 
Born  in  Sweden,  1869,  and  died  in  Lindsborg,  1928.  Studied  in  Sweden.  For 
thirty  years  was  secretary  of  the  Bethany  Oratorio  Society.  Is  author  and 
illustrator  of  “Charlie  Johnson,”  a study  of  the  Swedish  emigrant. 

Reference:  Haldeman-Julius  Quarterly.  Jan.  1927;  vol.  1,  No.  2.  pp.  18-19. 

Merrels,  Mrs.  Gray  Price,  Hartford,  Conn.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Miniature 
painter.  Bom  in  Topeka,  1884.  Studied  at  Art  Students’  League,  New  York. 

Miler,  Glenn  R.,  Topeka. 

Miller,  Delle,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born  in  In- 
dependence, Kan.  Studied  at  Kansas  City  Institute  of  Art,  and  Art  Students’ 
League,  New  York.  Has  received  honors  and  awards  in  local  exhibitions. 
Work  is  represented  in  Kansas  City  Art  Institute,  and  in  Kansas  City  public 
library. 

Mitchell,  Maude  J.,  Wamego.  Painter.  Studied  under  W.  S.  Robinson. 

Montgomery,  Alfred,  Washington,  D.  C.  Painter.  Was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce art  into  public  schools  of  Kansas,  establishing  and  teaching  art  classes  in 
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Topeka  schools  in  1887.  Has  exhibited  work  in  foreign  galleries.  Work  is  rep- 
resented in  the  Topeka  public  library.  He  has  been  called  the  “farmer-painter” 
because  of  his  choice  of  the  commonplace  farm  subjects,  particularly  corn. 

Moore,  Bruce,  Wichita.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Sculptor.  Graduated  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  he  received  two  scholarships  for 
travel  and  study  abroad.  In  1928,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  art  department  of  Wichita  University. 

Nau,  Carl  A.,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Painter.  Is  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  in  Kan- 
sas City.  His  painting  called  “Is  It  Nothing  to  You,  All  Ye  That  Pass  By?” 
painted  while  he  was  at  Emporia,  has  been  exhibited  in  Corcoran  gallery  in 
Washington,  in  Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  elsewhere,  and  is  reproduced  on 
cover  of  the  Kansas  Churchman  for  April,  1927. 

Newhall,  Harriot  B.,  Boston.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Painter  and  etcher.  Born 
in  Topeka  in  1874. 

Nichols,  Peggy  Martin,  Los  Angeles.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Painter,  sculptor 
and  architect.  Bom  in  Atchison,  1884.  Studied  with  Cecelia  Beaux  and  Wil- 
liam M.  Chase. 

Noble,  John,  New  York.  (W.  W.  1926-’27.)  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter. 

John  Noble  was  born  in  Wichita,  1874,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  herding 
sheep  on  his  father’s  ranch  near  Wichita.  When  he  was  about  eighteen  he 
spent  six  months  in  the  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  following  ten 
years  he  wandered  from  town  to  town  in  the  Southwest,  making  portraits  in 
crayon,  and  painting  pictures  in  hotels  and  saloons.  He  was  twenty-nine  when 
he  went  to  Paris  to  study  and  nearly  forty  before  his  work  received  much 
recognition.  One  of  his  teachers  in  Paris  was  the  famous  Laurens.  In  Brit- 
tany he  learned  to  paint  the  sea,  and  later  he  spent  several  years  in  Brussels 
and  London.  After  about  twenty  years  in  Europe  he  returned  to  America  in 
1921.  Since  then  he  has  become  interested  in  the  artists’  colony  in  Province- 
town,  Mass.,  and  he  has  founded  there  and  directs  a distinctive  art  museum. 
He  is  famous  for  his  marvelous  paintings  of  the  sea,  of  Breton  ships  and 
peasants,  of  Kansas  moonlight,  of  the  Oklahoma  “run,”  of  Provincetown,  and 
of  the  “magic  city” — New  York.  He  says  he  will  yet  paint  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 
and  the  buffalo  and  other  scenes  of  the  Kansas  prairie.  In  1924  he  was  given 
the  distinctive  honor  of  being  elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  and  he  is  a member  of  other  art  societies  in  America  and  abroad. 
His  pictures  hang  in  many  of  the  great  galleries  of  the  world.  An  English 
critic  has  written  of  him:  “He  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  artists;  one  of 
the  very  greatest  America  has  produced,  not  excepting  Whistler  or  Thayer.  A 
man  with  a powerful  feeling  about  nature,  and  an  immense  power  of  express- 
ing it,  he  paints  the  sea  as  no  one  else  has  painted  it.  He  has  within  him  a 
surge  like  that  of  the  ocean,  and  like  the  ocean  he  has  his  placid  moments. 
America  claims  Noble;  but  the  world  claims  him  also.” 

References:  American  Magazine.  Aug.  1927;  vol.  104,  No.  2,  pp.  34-35; 
illus. 

American  Magazine  of  Art.  Oct.  1921 ; vol.  12,  p.  349. 

Kansas  Teacher.  Feb.  1928;  vol.  26,  No.  4,  pp.  20-21;  illus. 

Norman,  Mrs.  Da  Loria,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born 
in  Leavenworth,  1872.  Studied  abroad.  Represented  by  work  in  New  York 
public  library. 

Norman,  Mrs.  Vera  Stone,  Chicago.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Illustrator.  Born  in 
Garden  City.  Studied  in  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

Nunn,  Evylena,  Los  Angeles.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Painter.  Born  in  May- 
field,  Kan.,  1888.  Studied  at  Art  Students’  League,  New  York,  and  also  in 
Japan. 

Overmyer,  David,  Topeka.  Painter.  His  work  is  imaginative  and  suggestive 
of  Maxfield  Parrish. 
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Parsons,  Mayme  (see  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Mayme  Parsons). 

Patrick,  John  Douglass,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Painter.  Born  near  Lenexa, 
Johnson  county,  Kansas.  Studied  in  Paris.  His  painting  “Brutality”  was 
one  of  the  thirteen  American  paintings  to  receive  medal  of  award  at  the  ex- 
position at  Paris  in  1899.  Exhibited  work  at  the  Salon  in  Paris.  Instructor 
in  Kansas  City  Art  Institute. 

Reference:  Morgan,  P.  W.  History  of  Wyandotte  county,  1911;  vol.  1, 

p.  266. 

Pearson,  Nils  Anton,  Lindsborg.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Painter.  Born  in 
Sweden,  1892.  Studied  under  Sandzen. 

Peers,  Frank  Wagner.  Painter.  Lived  until  recently  in  Topeka.  Spent  some 
time  in  the  Near  East.  His  “On  the  Bosporus”  was  reproduced  in  colors  on  the 
cover  of  Asia,  Sept.  1924;  vol.  24,  No.  9. 

Peers,  Marian,  Lawrence.  (A.  A.  A.  1923.)  Painter.  Lived  until  recently 
in  Topeka.  Is  now  connected  with  the  art  department  at  Kansas  University. 
Her  work  is  chiefly  landscape  in  pastel. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Katherine  Lindsay,  Tulsa,  Okla.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Painter. 
Lived  many  years  in  Topeka. 

Perrine,  Van  Dearing,  Englewood,  N.  J.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born 
in  Garnett,  1869.  He  learned  and  practiced  the  trade  of  plasterer  for  several 
years,  dreaming  always  of  art.  He  is  largely  self-taught.  After  many  years  of 
struggle  his  good  fortune  began  when  Andrew  Carnegie  saw  and  admired  his 
“Robbers,”  and  purchased  it  for  SI, 000.  This  now  hangs  in  the  Carnegie 
Institute  at  Pittsburg.  Another  of  his  paintings,  “Palisades,”  a scene  on  the 
Hudson,  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  White  House,  a gift  to  Roosevelt.  He  says 
that  the  only  picture  which  ever  influenced  him  was  a cheap  chromo,  which 
inspired  in  him  the  desire  to  paint,  and  that  all  other  inspiration  has  come 
from  life.  His  works  have  received  awards  at  expositions  at  Charleston  and 
San  Francisco,  and  he  has  been  honored  by  being  elected  an  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  His  work  is  unconventional  and  has  been 
described  as  “grand,  gloomy,  dramatic,  and  elemental.”  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  has  called  him  “the  most  original  figure  in  American  landscape  art 
to-day.”  He  experiments,  also,  with  color  music. 

References:  Century.  Sept.  1906;  vol.  72,  pp.  665-671.  (Reproductions.) 

Current  Literature.  Oct.  1906;  vol.  41,  pp.  407-410;  illus. 

Craftsman.  Aug.  1907;  vol.  12,  pp.  486-496. 

Poor,  Henry  Varnum,  Pomona,  N.  Y.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Bom  in 
Chapman,  1888.  He  studied  in  London  and  Paris.  He  works  in  water  color 
and  lithography,  and  recently  has  adapted  the  art  of  the  painter  to  pottery 
making.  His  work  in  this  field  is  decidedly  original  and  expressive  of  the 
modern  spirit. 

References:  Arts.  Jan.  1924;  vol.  5,  pp.  12-17;  illus. 

International  Studio.  May,  1924;  vol.  79,  pp.  135-138;  illus. 

Porter,  Frank,  Kansas  City.  Sculptor.  Was  adopted  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Porter  from  the  Kansas  Children’s  Home  at  Atchison.  He  very  early  showed 
both  musical  and  artistic  ability,  and  his  work  at  the  Fine  Arts  Institute  of 
Kansas  City  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gage.  In  1916,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  assisted  Mr.  Gage  in  modeling  the  statue  of  Lincoln. 

Prentice,  Sydney  C.  Painter.  Born  in  Lawrence.  Graduated  from  Kansas 
University  in  1896.  Studied  in  Chicago  Art  Institute.  Illustrates  publications 
of  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburg. 

Raymond,  Grace  Russell,  Winfield.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born  in 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  1877.  Studied  in  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  in  New  York, 
Washington,  Paris,  and  Rome.  Is  instructor  of  drawing  and  painting  in 
Southwestern  College,  Winfield. 
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Ream,  Vinnie  (see  Hoxie,  Mrs.  Vinne  Ream). 

Reid,  Albert  Turner,  New  York.  (W.  W.  1926-’27.)  (A.  A.  A.  1927.) 

Illustrator  and  cartoonist.  Born  in  Concordia,  1873.  He  studied  at  Kansas 
University,  in  New  York  School  of  Art,  and  Art  Students’  League,  New  York. 
His  work  has  appeared  in  national  magazines  and  he  has  illustrated  numerous 
books.  He  was  artist  on  the  Kansas  City  Star,  1897-’99;  Chicago  Record, 
1899;  New  York  Herald,  1899-1900;  Judge,  1900;  McClure’s  and  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  other  magazines,  1901-1902.  He  founded  and  published  the 
Leavenworth  Post,  1905-1923,  and  is  the  owner  of  the  Albert  T.  Reid  Cartoon 
Syndicate.  With  G.  M.  Stone  he  directed  the  Reid-Stone  Art  School  in 
Topeka.  He  has  also  written  a number  of  musical  compositions. 

References:  Hollibaugh,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Biographical  History  of  Cloud  County. 
1903.  p.  444. 

Kansas  Magazine.  Aug.  1911 ; vol.  5,  No.  6,  pp.  18-23. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  History  of  Kansas  Newspapers.  1916. 
p.  59. 

King,  J.  L.  History  of  Shawnee  County.  1905.  p.  619. 

Reid,  A.  T.  Selections  of  the  cartoons  drawn  by  Albert  T.  Reid,  bearing 
upon  the  issues  of  the  day,  1919.  New  York.  W.  A.  Grant,  n.  d. 
[46]  cartoons,  Q. 

Remington,  Frederic  P.  (A.  A.  A.  1903.)  Painter,  illustrator  and  sculptor. 
Born  in  Canton,  N.  Y.,  1861,  and  died  in  1909.  When  a young  man  he  located 
on  a ranch  in  Butler  county,  Kan.  Here  he  probably  obtained  some  knowl- 
edge of  western  life,  which  he  portrayed  so  well. 

Roberts,  Georgina  Wootan,  Pittsburg.  (Home,  Hays.)  (A.  A.  A.  1925.) 
Painter.  Born  in  Indiana,  1891.  Studied  at  Chicago  Art  Institute.  Teaches 
in  art  department  of  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg. 

Rockwell,  Bertha  P.,  Junction  City.  (A.  A.  A.  1903.)  Painter.  Bom  in 
Junction  City,  1874.  Studied  in  Spain.  Her  landscapes  are  impressionistic. 

Rutledge,  Bertha  V.,  Topeka. 

Sandzen,  Sven  Birger,  Lindsborg.  (W.  W.  1926-’27.)  (A.  A.  A.  1927.) 

Painter  and  lithographer.  Sandzen  was  born  in  Sweden,  1871,  and  at  the  age 
of  ten  began  the  study  of  art.  He  was  a pupil  of  the  famous  Zorn  in  Stock- 
holm, and  later  studied  in  Paris  with  Aman-Jean.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1894  and  since  that  date  has  been  professor  of  aesthetics  and  painting 
at  Bethany  College,  Lindsborg.  In  those  thirty-three  years,  through  his 
efforts  and  inspiration,  Lindsborg  has  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
unusual  art  centers  in  the  Middle  West.  Recently  he  has  also  become  non- 
resident director  of  the  art  department  of  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Sandzen  has  gained  a wide  reputation  from  his  studies  of  the  West,  particularly 
of  Kansas  and  Colorado,  which  have  been  accorded  places  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington;  the  Yale  Art  Museum,  Chicago  Art  Institute,  the  Los 
Angeles  Museum,  the  Art  Museum  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  and  the  National 
Museum,  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Examples  of  his  work  in  Topeka  are  his  litho- 
graph, “Creek  at  Moonrise,”  in  the  Mulvane  Art  Museum,  and  four  litho- 
graphs in  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Library.  The  brilliant  unmixed  colors 
and  broad  virile  treatment,  which  are  characteristic  of  his  work,  seem  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  rugged  scenery  of  the  West  in  which  he  is  most  interested. 
He  works  not  only  in  oils,  but  also  in  water  colors,  and  is  also  widely  known 
for  his  lithographs,  etchings,  and  wood  engravings.  But  whatever  he  does, 
“he  is  always  Sandzen,”  and  the  “most  characteristic  and  dynamic  force”  in 
Kansas.  He  has  opened  our  eyes  “To  things  we  have  seen  a hundred  times 
before,  nor  cared  to  see.” 

References:  American  Magazine  of  Art.  Jan.  1927;  vol.  18,  No.  1.  pp.  3-9; 
illus. 

Bethany  College,  Lindsborg.  [Bulletin.  Sketch  of  Sandzen]  [1925] 
4 p.;  illus. 
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Connelley,  W.  E.  Standard  History  of  Kansas  and  Kansans.  1919. 
vol.  5,  p.  2546. 

Forum.  Nov.  1926;  vol.  76,  pp.  719-723.  (Reproductions.) 

International. Studio.  Apr.  1923;  vol.  77,  pp.  65-69. 

Kansas  Teacher.  Nov.  1927;  vol.  26,  No.  1,  pp.  11-13;  illus. 

Mentor.  July,  1924;  vol.  12,  pp.  56-57. 

Sandzen,  S.  B.  With  Brush  and  Pencil.  1905. 

Sandzen,  S.  B.  In  the  Mountains;  Reproductions  of  Lithographs  and 
Woodcuts  of  the  Colorado  Rockies;  with  an  Appreciation  by  William 
Allen  White.  McPherson.  C.  J.  Smalley,  1925.  [19]  plates. 

Sandzen,  S.  B.  The  Smoky  Valley;  Reproductions  of  a series  of  Litho- 
graphs of  the  Smoky  Valley  in  Kansas;  an  Introduction  by  Minna  K. 
Powell.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  C.  J.  Smalley,  1922.  [48]  p. 

Weekly  Review.  Feb.  16,  1921;  vol.  4,  p.  164. 

Sandzen,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  Lindsborg.  Painter.  Bom  in  Lindsborg; 
daughter  of  Birger  Sandzen.  Is  a student  at  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo., 
where  her  father  is  the  head  of  the  art  department.  Is  interested  both  in 
landscape  and  portrait  work. 

Schuler,  Mildred,  Wichita. 

Scrogin,  Everett,  Wichita. 

Seabury,  Mrs.  Roxali,  Lawrence.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Painter.  Bom  in  1874. 
Studied  in  Munich,  in  school  of  the  Boston  Museum,  and  in  Chicago  Art  In- 
stitute. Is  now  connected  with  the  art  department  of  Kansas  University 
and  is  especially  interested  in  art  instruction  in  public  schools. 

Seward,  Coy  A.,  Wichita.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter,  etcher,  lithographer. 
He  was  bom  in  Chase,  Kan.,  1884,  and  grew  up  on  a farm  near  Great  Bend. 
He  entered  the  lumber  business,  but  his  interest  in  advertising  led  him  into 
commercial  art,  and  that  developed  into  his  chosen  work,  lithography.  He 
studied  at  the  Reid-Stone  Art  School  in  Topeka,  and  also  with  Sandzen. 
For  the  last  sixteen  years  he  has  been  art  director  of  the  Western  Lithograph 
Company,  Wichita.  It  is  during  the  last  few  years  only  that  his  work  has  been 
given  recognition,  and  it  was  a remarkable  honor,  therefore,  that  his  work  was 
exhibited  with  Sandzen’s  at  the  international  exhibit  of  prints  in  Florence, 
Italy,  1927.  His  work  has  received  several  awards  in  local  exhibitions,  and  is 
represented  by  lithographs  in  the  Los  Angeles  Museum. 

References:  The  Harp.  May-June,  1927;  vol.  3,  Nc-.  1,  p.  9;  illus. 

Kansas  Teacher.  Jan.  1928;  vol.  26,  No.  3,  pp.  14-15;  illus. 

Shaw,  Vinnorma,  Downs. 

Shirer,  Mrs.  Pauline  Haynes.  Painter  and  designer.  Formerly  lived  in 
Topeka. 

Simpson,  Lillian,  Wichita. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Catherine  Cole,  Topeka.  Artcrafts  worker.  Born  in  Topeka. 
Studied  in  Provincetown  and  in  New  York.  Works  chiefly  in  batik. 

Smith,  Eva  Florence,  New  York.  Painter  and  decorator.  Lived  formerly 
in  Oskaloosa.  Was  student  at  Kansas  University,  and  Cooper  Union  Art 
School  in  New  York. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Gladys  Nelson,  Washington,  D.  C.  Painter.  Lived  formerly 
in  Minneapolis,  Kan.  Studied  at  Kansas  University  and  in  New  York.  Her 
studies  of  child  life  have  been  very  favorably  received. 

Reference:  Kansas  Teacher.  May,  1928;  vol.  27,  No.  1;  illus. 

Smith,  Irvin  Elwood,  Topeka.  Painter. 

Smith,  Katherine  English,  Wichita.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Bom  in 
Wichita,  1899.  Studied  with  Sandzen  and  Hawthorne. 
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Smith,  Wendell  E.,  Topeka.  Painter. 

Snyder,  Corydon  G.,  Chicago.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter,  sculptor  and  il- 
lustrator. Born  in  Atchison,  1879.  Is  the  author  of  several  books  on  commer- 
cial art. 

Sterrett,  Virginia.  Painter.  Formerly  lived  in  Topeka.  When  she  was 
only  a child  her  work  received  much  favorable  comment.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  she  illustrated  several  fairy-tale  collections,  for  which  her  imagi- 
native style  is  most  adapted. 

Reference:  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  Tanglewood  Tales  illus.  by  Virginia 
Sterrett.  Philadelphia  Publishing  Company,  1921. 

Segur,  Sophie,  comtesse  de.  Old  French  Fairy  Tales;  illus.  by  Virginia 
Sterrett.  Philadelphia  Publishing  Company,  1920.  Both  books  are 
illustrated  in  colors. 

Stetcher,  Karl,  Wichita.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Painter  and  craftsman.  Bora 
in  Germany,  1831,  and  died  in  Wichita,  1924.  His  specialty  was  portrait  paint- 
ing. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Grace  Bliss,  New  York.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter  and 
author.  Born  in  Atchison,  1885.  Studied  at  Art  Students’  League,  New  York. 
Has  written  several  animal  stories. 

Stone,  George  Melville,  Topeka.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Painter.  George  M. 
Stone  was  born  in  1858  on  a farm  near  Topeka.  He  attended  school  in  Topeka, 
taught  school  for  several  years  and  afterwards  did  clerical  work  in  the  Santa. 
Fe  offices.  An  exhibit  of  paintings  gave  him  the  desire  to  study  art,  and  he 
made  enough  money  to  carry  on  his  study  by  the  sale  of  charcoal  portraits 
for  ten  dollars  each.  He  began  his  study  under  George  E.  Hopkins,  and  in 
1887  he  was  able  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  four  years  with  Boulanger, 
Lefebvre  and  Bonnat.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  in  1888,  one  of  his  pictures 
was  accepted  by  the  jury  of  the  Paris  Salon,  and  was  hung  in  its  annual  ex- 
hibit. He  spent  a summer  in  Venice  before  he  returned  to  Topeka  in  1891. 
On  his  return  he  opened  an  art  school  in  Topeka,  where  he  continues  to 
make  his  home.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  portrait  work,  in  which  his 
remarkable  technique  achieves  a most  life-like  resemblance.  More  than  fifty 
of  his  portraits  are  owned  by  Topeka  families  and  he  has  also  painted  por- 
traits of  many  prominent  men  throughout  the  United  States.  His  portrait  of 
Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  is  one  of  his  most 
widely  known  works  and  hangs  in  the  Lotus  Club  in  New  York,  one  of  the 
most  discriminating  clubs  in  this  country.  Many  of  his  portraits  belong  to 
the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  and  are  hung  in  Memorial  Building.  Por- 
traits of  Joab  Mulvane  and  Dr.  D.  M.  Fisk  may  be  seen  in  the  Mulvane  Art 
Museum,  Topeka.  The  Kansas  landscape  is  a favorite  subject  and  for  this 
reason  he  has  been  called  the  “Millet  of  the  prairies.”  An  example  of  his 
landscape  art  is  “The  Last  Furrow,”  a twilight  scene  in  France,  which  hangs 
in  the  Mulvane  Museum.  He  has  painted  several  mural  paintings — “The 
Crucifixion  of  Christ,”  in  the  Catholic  church  in  Dodge  City,  and  “The  Trans- 
figuration,” in  the  McClintock  chapel  of  Grace  Cathedral,  in  Topeka;  and  two 
historical  paintings  in  the  governor’s  office  in  the  state  capitol  in  Topeka, 
“The  Kansas  Pioneers,”  and  the  “Spirit  of  Kansas.” 

References:  Kansas  Magazine.  Aug.  1909;  vol.  2,  No.  2,  p.  105;  illus. 

Kansas  Teacher.  Oct.  1927;  vol.  25,  No.  6,  pp.  10-12;  illus. 

Swisher,  Allen,  Lexington,  Ky.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born  in  Gyp- 
sum, Kan.,  1888.  Studied  with  Laurens.  Does  portrait  and  figure  painting. 
Now  connected  with  University  of  Kentucky. 

Townsley,  Channel  P.,  Los  Angeles.  (A.  A.  A.  1919.)  Painter.  Born  in 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  1867.  Studied  at  Washburn  College.  Was  pupil  of  Chase  in 
New  York,  and  Julian  in  Paris.  Is  director  of  Otis  Art  Institute.  His  “River- 
side Drive”  hangs  in  Mulvane  Art  Museum,  Topeka. 
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Trease,  Sherman,  Joplin,  Mo.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter  and  illustrator. 
Born  in  Galena,  1889.  Has  received  numerous  local  awards. 

Walker,  Maynard.  Painter.  Lived  formerly  in  Topeka.  Does  landscape 
work  in  oil  and  pastel. 

Wardin,  Mrs.  Frances  Mitchell,  Topeka.  Painter.  Bom  in  Topeka. 
Studied  in  New  York.  Does  landscapes  in  oil  and  pastel. 

Waterman,  Myron  A.,  Kansas  City.  Cartoonist.  Formerly  lived  in  Fort 
Scott.  Illustrated  “Rhymes  by  Two  Friends,”  by  W.  A.  White  and  Albert 
B.  Paine. 

Wells,  William  L.  Illustrator.  Formerly  lived  in  Atchison.  Illustrated 
Ed  Howe’s  “Story  of  a Country  Town”  [1st  ed.].  Was  head  of  the  art  de- 
partment of  Chicago  Tribune,  1897-1915,  and  then  cartoonist  for  newspaper 
syndicate. 

Whetsel,  Mrs.  Gertrude  P.,  Portland,  Ore.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter. 
Bom  in  McCune,  Kan.,  1886.  Has  received  local  awards. 

Whitney,  Marjorie,  Lawrence.  Painter.  Connected  with  art  department 
of  Kansas  University.  Recently  completed  mural  paintings  for  children’s  ward 
of  Bell  Memorial  Hospital,  in  Rosedale. 

Whittemore,  Mrs.  Frances  Davis  (Mrs.  L.  D.),  Topeka.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.) 
Director  of  art  department  and  Mulvane  Art  Museum  at  Washburn  College, 
Topeka.  Bom  in  Decatur,  111.  Studied  art  under  Weir,  and  Kenyon  Cox,  in 
Art  Students’  League  of  New  York,  Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  After  her  marriage  she  came  to  Topeka  and  has  been  almost  continu- 
ously since  then  identified  with  art  affairs  in  Washburn  in  Topeka.  In  1898 
she  became  one  of  the  first  instructors  in  art  at  Washburn,  and  her  pioneer 
work  in  the  teaching  of  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  organization  of  the  Topeka  Art  Guild,  and  for  the  creation 
of  interest  in  art  which  culminated  in  the  Mulvane  Art  Museum,  built  in  1924. 

Whittemore,  Margaret,  Topeka.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Painter  and  wood  block 
printer.  Born  in  Topeka,  daughter  of  Mrs.  L.  D.  Whittemore.  Studied  at 
Chicago  Art  Institute  and  in  Taos,  N.  Mex. 

Wilford,  Loran  Frederick,  Springdale,  Conn.  (A.  A.  A.  1925.)  Painter 
and  illustrator.  Born  in  Wamego,  1892,  and  later  lived  in  Belleville.  Studied 
in  Kansas  City  Art  Institute.  Began  art  work  in  art  department  of  a Kansas 
City  newspaper,  and  is  now  in  the  field  of  magazine  illustration.  Has  ex- 
hibited work  in  the  National  Academy,  and  his  work  is  represented  in  the 
collection  of  woodcuts  in  the  New  York  public  library. 

Reference:  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  Mar.  1927;  vol.  44,  No.  13,  p.  36. 

Woodman,  Selden  J.  Painter.  He  was  born  in  Maine,  and  when  but  six 
years  old,  according  to  a story,  he  worked  on  a farm  for  his  board.  Here  he 
remained  until  the  age  of  fourteen.  At  that  age  he  went  to  sea,  and  later 
worked  on  the  dock  in  New  York,  at  times  living  in  great  poverty.  He 
decided  to  read  law  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
practiced  the  profession  for  two  years.  Then,  in  1863,  he  went  to  Chicago  and 
adopted  the  profession  of  artist.  He  went  to  Europe  twice  to  study  art,  and 
was  a pupil  of  the  great  French  painter,  Couture.  In  1871  he  came  to  Topeka, 
where  he  lived  for  many  years.  He  knew  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  poor 
artist,  but  his  enthusiasm  never  was  dampened  by  his  hardships.  He  is  best 
known  for  his  portrait  of  John  Brown,  which  is  considered  the  best  portrait 
of  the  old  hero  that  has  been  painted.  It  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society  and  is  reproduced  as  a frontispiece  in  the  Century 
for  July,  1883.  Of  this  portrait  he  has  said : “My  portrait  of  John  Brown  was 
painted  at  the  suggestion  of  Col.  A.  G.  Hawes,  of  San  Francisco,  who  was  with 
Brown  in  the  Osawatomie  fight.  Colonel  Hawes  told  me  that  no  good  por- 
trait of  Brown  existed;  that  the  ones  with  the  beard  did  not  look  like  him, 
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and  that  those  without  were  characterless.  On  my  way  east  from  California 
I visited  the  Historical  Society  rooms  at  Topeka  ip  search  of  information  re- 
lating to  the  likenesses  of  Brown,  and  the  secretary  showed  me  the  pictures  of 
Brown  in  his  possession;  but  they  made  no  impression  upon  me  until  he 
finally  produced  an  old  photograph  which  had  been  sent  to  the  society  from 
Boston.  Using  this  as  a basis  upon  which  to  build,  I added  to  it  every  essential 
point  of  likeness  in  the  others,  and  produced  the  portrait — aided  by  my  memory 
of  Brown,  with  whom  I once  held  a very  animated  conversation  in  Cooper 
Institute  years  ago  when  I was  not  much  more  than  a boy.”  Of  this  portrait 
John  G.  Whittier  wrote  to  Woodman:  “Thy  portrait  of  John  Brown  is  far  the 
best  that  I have  ever  seen.  It  is  the  man — not  only  the  physical  man,  but  his 
inner  self  also.”  Another  writer  has  said  that  the  artist  has  made  John 
Brown  great  in  this  painting,  if  he  were  never  before  great,  and  that  this 
portrait,  “as  much  as  time’s  universal  kindling  of  kindliness,  will  tend  to 
fix  the  rugged  and  brave  old  man  in  a certain  defined  and  lofty  place  in  the 
nation’s  memory.” 

Reference:  Century,  July,  1883;  vol.  26,  p.  322.  (Reproduction.) 

Worrall,  Henry,  Topeka.  Painter  and  decorator.  Henry  Worrall  was 
born  in  Liverpool,  England,  1825,  and  died  in  Topeka,  1902.  He  had  a hard 
struggle  for  existence  in  his  early  youth.  He  was  first  a newsboy  on  the 
streets  of  Buffalo,  and  then  a glass  cutter  in  Cincinnati.  He  came  to  Kansas 
in  1868  on  account  of  his  health,  and  became  interested  in  painting  and  wood 
carving.  He  made  the  large  wood  carving  of  the  seal  of  Kansas  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  which  now 
is  in  the  museum  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  in  Topeka.  He  also 
painted  in  oil,  one  of  his  pictures  being  a representation  of  the  Kansas  exhibit 
at  the  Centennial,  curious  with  its  painstakingly  depicted  scenes  of  Kansas  life. 
This  also  is  in  the  historical  Museum. 

Wright,  Harold  Bell.  Well-known  author,  while  minister  of  the  First 
Christian  church  in  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  church  a 
mural  of  the  River  Jordan.  Unfortunately  this  was  lost  when  the  building  was 
razed  in  1916  for  the  erection  of  a new  church. 

Wyckoff,  Joseph.  New  York.  (A.  A.  A.  1927.)  Painter.  Born  in  Ottawa, 
1883.  Studied  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  at  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Zimmerman,  Vic.,  Topeka.  Cartoonist.  Formerly  lived  in  Lindsborg. 
Studied  in  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
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EARLY  LIFE  AND  EXPERIENCES  IN  KANSAS. 

By  Martha  E.  Jordan.* 

IN  the  fall  of  1859  my  father,  mother,  brother  and  an  aunt  left  the  small 
town  of  Union,  Wis.,  to  come  to  Kansas.  My  father  thought  best  to  come 
by  water  so  took  two  horses,  a two-seated  spring  wagon  and  a small  amount 
of  luggage  and  started  for  the  Mississippi  river.  When  we  had  been  on  that 
for  two  or  three  days  we  transferred  to  the  Missouri,  and  when  we  were  on 
that  but  a short  time  the  captain  wanted  he  should  take  everything  off,  for  the 
river  was  too  low  and  not  safe,  and  drive  the  rest  of  the  way  through  Mis- 
souri with  his  team,  so  he  did  and  we  landed  in  Tecumseh,  Kan.,  late  in  the 
fall,  my  sister  and  her  husband  having  urged  them  to  come. 

The  year  1860  being  the  first  dry  year  in  Kansas,  Mr.  Stinson  borrowed 
money  from  father;  then  the  Indian  annuities  were  taken  away  from  him  so 
he  could  only  pay  father  back  in  land,  so  father  took  eighty  acres  of  land  and 
a yoke  of  cattle,  and  we  moved  on  to  the  land  in  the  spring  of  1861,  breaking 
the  land  with  cattle,  until  he  had  quite  a number  of  acres  broken,  my  brother 
helping  him  until  the  war  broke  out,  when  he  enlisted  and  was  gone  three 
years.  When  the  war  was  over  I was  married  and  on  a farm  at  Lynn  Creek. 

A year  before  the  Civil  War  I began  teaching  school  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts close  to  the  home  of  my  parents,  with  whom  I was  living,  about  two 
and  one-half  miles  from  Tecumseh,  Kan.  I was  then  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  received  $25  a month  during  the  school  term,  which  was  usually  about 
six  months.  The  Wiseman  district  was  too  distant  for  me  to  return  home 
each  day,  and  following  the  custom  of  that  time  I boarded  with  the  scholars’ 
parents,  for  which  no  charge  was  made.  I generally  went  home  Friday  night, 
returning  to  my  school  Monday,  because  I did  not  enjoy  the  meals  served  at 
the  homes  of  the  scholars.  One  family  in  particular  I remember  very  well. 
Their  food  consisted  of  corn  bread  and  home-made  molasses.  I always 
dreaded  the  time  when  I had  to  eat  with  them,  but  as  they  were  quite  sensi- 
tive about  it  and  had  quite  a number  of  children  in  school  I had  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  The  schoolhouse,  which  was  built  of  logs,  had  one  room  with  only 
a dirt  floor,  where  I kept  my  horse.  On  account  of  the  distance  I always  rode 
a horse  while  teaching  this  district,  but  -walked  two  and  one-half  miles  each 
way  to  the  Roberts  district.  The  walking  was  no  displeasure,  however.  I 
did  not  return  home  every  day,  because  it  seemed  to  offend  the  people  with 
whom  I was  supposed  to  board.  This  school  was  just  a log  cabin  of  one  room 
with  a fireplace  for  logs.  The  boys  at  the  school  usually  had  the  fire  started 
by  the  time  I arrived  each  morning. 

The  winter  that  I taught  the  Rice  school  I carried  a week’s  provisions  in 
a box  and  cooked  my  own  meals  at  the  home  of  an  aunt,  in  whose  home  I 
also  slept. 

When  spring  came  mother  and  I had  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  the  garden 

* Martha  E.  Wood  was  born  November  18,  1843,  at  Deruyter,  N.  Y.  She  married 
Joseph  S.  Jordan  at  Tecumseh,  Kan.,  November  IS,  1865.  The  wedding  followed  immedi- 
ately after  Mr.  Jordan’s  return  from  the  Union  army.  For  over  three  years  Mr.  Jordan  was 
a member  of  company  H,  Eleventh  Kansas  cavalry.  Seven  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jordan,  five  of  whom  are  alive  to-day.  They  are:  Mrs.  Mabel  Swearingen,  Topeka, 
Kan. ; Mrs.  Hattie  Sowle,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ; Mrs.  Jennie  Oliver,  Rossville,  Kan. ; Mrs. 
Carrie  Calkins,  Glendale,  Cal. ; Frank  E.  Jordan,  Topeka,  Kan.  Mr.  Jordan  died  in  June, 
1912,  and  Mrs.  Jordan  died  in  July,  1927. 
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and  in  making  our  soap  for  the  coming  year.  We  always  made  both  hard  and 
soft  soap  and  enough  of  each  to  last  till  the  next  year. 

We  raised  some  cotton,  which  we  picked  as  fast  at  it  was  ready  for  ginning, 
and  I carried  it  on  horseback  to  a hand  gin  about  three  miles  away,  where 
I ginned  it  myself,  then  brought  it  home  for  mother  to  card  and  spin  on  an 
old-time  spinning  wheel. 

She  made  all  of  our  summer  stockings  and  kept  the  family  in  many  kinds 
of  clothing.  She  made  plenty  of  heavjr  cloth,  which  we  used  for  different  pur- 
poses, one  of  which  was  heavy  underskirts  to  make  our  skirts  stand  out.  That 
was  just  before  hoops  came  into  style. 

Finally  I got  a lamb  to  raise  and  thought  we  would  have  wool  for  yarn. 
I sheared  it  only  once;  then  a wolf  wanted  some  breakfast,  so  took  my  lamb. 
The  one  shearing  made  yarn  enough  for  our  stockings;  also  we  knit  plenty 
of  stockings  for  my  brother  who  was  in  the  Union  army.  We  also  sent  him 
butter  and  meat.  Friends  who  wished  to  see  their  relatives  in  the  ranks  were 
kind  enough  to  take  the  stockings  and  provisions  to  my  brother. 

In  November  of  the  year  1865,  which  was  soon  after  the  war  was  over,  I 
was  married  and  went  to  live  in  a log  cabin.  There  were  three  rooms  in  the 
cabin.  We  lived  in  the  east  room  and  a German  family  had  the  west  room. 
The  third  or  middle  room  was  used  for  storage.  The  German  family  wore 
wooden  shoes  and  when  they  walked  about  the  room  at  night  there  was  no 
' sleep  for  us. 

The  room  we  occupied  had  been  vacant  for  some  time  before  we  moved 
in,  so  timber  rats  were  plentiful  and  very  large.  They  looked  more  like  cats 
than  rats.  We  did  many  things  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  without  success.  Finally 
my  husband  said  he  would  try  shooting  them.  He  loaded  his  gun  and  when 
he  heard  their  noise  he  raised  up  and  as  it  was  moonlight  he  could  see  quite 
plainly  a number  of  them  on  the  table,  one  of  which  he  shot,  a very  large 
one;  also,  the  bullet  took  a piece  out  of  the  table  top.  Another  time  we  heard 
a noise  and  on  looking  up  saw  several  rats  on  top  of  the  kitchen  safe.  My 
husband  shot  one  of  them  and  as  in  the  previous  instance,  also  shot  a piece 
out  of  the  safe. 

I recall  one  Sunday  morning  before  arising  we  heard  quite  an  unusual  noise, 
so  my  husband  got  up  and  on  looking  out  of  the  window  saw  a great  number 
of  prairie  chickens  close  to  the  house.  There  were  so  many  that  it  looked  as  if 
everything  was  covered  with  them.  He  said,  “We  will  just  have  one  for  din- 
ner,” and  opening  the  door  a trifle  he  shot  one  which  I cooked  for  dinner. 
But  all  of  the  chicken  was  not  eaten,  he  said,  because  it  was  shot  on  Sunday. 

While  the  country  was  quite  new,  chinch  bugs  appeared  by  the  millions, 
and  to  save  our  crops  the  men  folks  dug  a ditch  the  length  of  the  field  in 
which  a log  was  dragged  back  and  forth  by  a team  of  horses.  The  log  would 
be  red  with  the  bugs  that  it  crushed  and  in  this  way  they  saved  the  most  of  a 
field  of  oats. 

Another  year  the  grasshoppers  came  so  thick  they  darkened  the  sky  till 
it  looked  like  a heavy  fog.  After  three  or  four  months,  when  they  had  de- 
voured everything  green,  they  left  and  then  the  country  looked  like  winter 
time. 

The  chickens  were  crazy  to  eat  them  at  first  but  soon  had  so  many  they 
would  not  touch  them.  Not  a rooster  crowed  from  the  time  the  grasshoppers 
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began  their  devastation  until  about  a week  after  we  began  feeding  them 
corn,  for  which  my  husband  had  to  drive  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  about  sixty- 
five  miles.  This  was  after  the  grasshoppers  left,  and  another  year  passed 
before  we  ate  any  chicken. 

When  a rock  company  started  operating  a quarry  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  us,  I sold  all  the  butter  I could  make  to  the  several  families  at  work 
there,  for  five  cents  a pound;  also  I sold  them  eggs  at  five  cents  a dozen. 
At  that  time  I thought  these  were  good  prices  and  was  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  sell  them  so  close  by. 

I sold  chickens  to  a traveling  meat  wagon  for  a dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
dozen,  and  in  the  fall  my  husband  thought  he  would  try  to  sell  some  corn, 
so  he  drove  to  Topeka  with  a wagonload  and  received  enough  money  for  the 
double  wagonbox  of  corn  to  buy  a sack  of  flour.  That  winter  coal  was  so 
expensive  and  corn  so  plentiful  that  a good  many  families  burned  corn  all 
winter  to  heat  their  homes. 

As  my  husband  could  get  no  other  work  to  do  he  drove  to  the  coal  mines 
at  Carbondale,  Kan.,  and  returned  home  with  a load  of  coal  every  other 
day.  The  next  day  he  hauled  the  coal  to  Topeka  where  he  sold  it,  then  drove 
to  Carbondale  and  returned  with  a load  the  next  day.  One  of  the  neighbors 
hauled  coal  with  him  all  winter,  and  in  this  way  they  could  double  their 
teams  on  the  steep  hills. 

We  used  a great  deal  of  the  corn  to  fatten  hogs,  but  when  killing  time 
came  we  couldn’t  sell  the  pork  because  everybody  had  plenty,  so  we  made 
lard  from  the  greater  part  of  the  hog  and  sold  the  lard. 

The  next  year,  after  my  husband  could  get  nothing  for  his  corn,  he  and 
my  brother  concluded  they  would  try  flax,  which  brought  good  prices.  To- 
gether they  planted  twenty  acres,  and  just  as  it  was  beginning  to  come  up 
one  of  those  early  spring  Kansas  winds  came  up  and  it  blew  like  a hurricane 
for  three  days,  blowing  all  of  the  seed  out  except  a quarter  of  an  acre  in  one 
corner  of  the  field. 

The  farmer  living  on  the  farm  adjoining  ours  decided  to  clear  the  timber 
from  a few  acres,  and  the  four  men  who  took  the  contract  wanted  to  live  in 
a shanty  at  the  work,  and  as  they  could  not  get  bread  they  offered  to  buy 
flour  for  all  my  own  bread  if  I would  bake  bread  for  them,  and  I accepted 
their  offer,  baking  an  ovenful  of  bread  every  day  of  that  winter. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  OF  TOPEKA. 

By  William  E.  Connelley,  Secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

TOPEKA  is  a modification  of  the  Pawnee  word  Ta-pa'-ge.  To  the  Kansan 
who  gives  no  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  early 
Indian  occupancy  of  the  state,  there  is  a sort  of  matter-of-course  acceptance 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Kansa  (or  Kaw)  Indians  were  found  here  in  undis- 
turbed and  undisputed  possession  of  the  territory  included  inside  our  state 
lines.  This  is  not  altogether  true,  for  the  Kansa  did  not  cross  the  Missouri  to 
the  westward  for  a permanent  residence  until  about  the  year  1700. 

The  De  Lisle  map  shows  a Kansa  town  on  the  Kansas  river,  and  it  must 
be  the  village  known  later  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  and  just  east  of 
the  present  Manhattan.  It  also  shows  the  Kansas  river  as  the  “Grand  River 
of  the  Kansez.”  This  map  contains  no  date  of  publication,  but  the  authorities 
place  the  date  as  of  1718,  though  it  has  been  contended  that  it  was  not  printed 
until  1782.  If  it  was  published  in  1718,  then  there  was  a Kansa  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Blue  before  and  at  the  time  of  Bourgmont’s  expedition,  and  it 
is  very  strange  that  he  did  not  mention  it.  He  seems  not  to  have  known  it. 

The  map  of  the  “Du  Pratz  History  of  Louisiana,”  published  in  1774 — but 
dated  1757 — shows  the  Grand  Kansa  village  at  the  mouth  of  Independence 
creek  and  a Kansa  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue.  It  also  shows  the  Kan- 
sas river  as  the  “River  of  the  Cansez.” 

The  occupancy  of  Kansas  by  the  Kansa  Indians  was  much  like  that  of  the 
later  occupancy  of  a country  by  any  Indian  tribe — a village  here  and  there, 
and  a vast  hunting  ground  which  was  common  to  some  extent  to  a number  of 
tribes.  The  occupancy  of  earlier  times  was  different.  The  population  was 
more  dense.  It  was  sufficient  to  build  the  great  mounds  found  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  tributaries.  In  those  days  there  was  a large  Indian 
population  in  Kansas  and  It  was  of  the  Caddoan  stock.  They  were  the 
people  visited  by  Coronado  at  the  present  city  of  Wichita. 

In  1724  Bourgmont  found  the  Kansa  living  in  a village,  the  site  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  town  of  Doniphan,  at  the  mouth  of  Independence  creek, 
in  Atchison  county.  This  was  on  the  immediate  west  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river.  They  seem  not  to  have  made  an  effort  at  that  time  to  occupy  the 
great  body  of  land  now  known  as  Kansas,  but  to  have  kept  to  the  main  stream 
of  the  Missouri.  They  had  lived  at  one  time  on  what  is  now  known  as 
Kickapoo  island,  above  Fort  Leavenworth.  Until  about  the  year  1700  they 
had  lived  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  and  on  the  islands  in  that  river, 
and  this  occupancy  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  river  to  the  mouth 
of  Independence  creek.  It  had  not  been  necessary  for  them  to  cross  the 
Missouri  to  hunt  the  buffalo  on  the  plains,  for  there  were,  up  to  that  time 
and  later,  an  abundance  of  buffalo  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri, 
although  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  had  made  excursions  to  the  Great 
Plains  to  hunt.  But  the  old  maps  show  their  trails  leading  to  the  south  of 
the  Arkansas,  out  of  the  range  of  the  Pawnees. 

The  Kansa  never  did  occupy  any  considerable  part  of  the  present  state  of 
Kansas.  Their  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  river,  just  below  the  present 
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Manhattan,  marked  their  extreme  western  residence  in  Kansas  until  the  days 
of  Indian  reservations.  The  Kansa  Indians  never  lived  in  Kansas  in  the 
real  aboriginal  period  of  American  history.  An  examination  of  the  Zimmerman 
and  Brower  Archseological  collection  now  on  display  in  the  museum  of  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society  fails  to  reveal  a single  specimen  of  Kansa 
Indian  stone  weapons  or  implements.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  come  into  the  state  until  long  after  the  manufacture  of  these 
flint  weapons  and  implements  had  been  discontinued  by  all  the  tribes  along 
the  Missouri.  Such  flint  weapons  may  have  been  still  in  use  to  some  extent, 
but  at  that  time  all  Indian  tribes  in  touch  with  the  white  people  were  depend- 
ing upon  them  for  metal  weapons,  tools  and  implements.  The  beautiful  and 
artistic  flint  knives,  arrowheads,  scrapers,  tomahawks,  axes  and  hammers  in 
the  collections  above  mentioned  were  made  by  the  Pawnee  and  Wichita  Indians 
in  prehistoric  times. 

By  the  year  1830  the  Kansa  had  abandoned  the  village  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Blue  and  moved  down  the  Kansas  river  to  what  is  now  Shawnee  county. 
So  all  the  land  in  Kansas  ever  actually  occupied  by  the  Kansa  Indians  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  establish  a title  would  not  be  any  considerable 
part  of  the  state.  True,  they  sold  the  United  States  almost  all  of  Kansas 
from  the  south  bounds  of  the  Kansas  river  valley  to  the  northward.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  owned  it.  The  federal  officials  of  that  time  were  in- 
terested in  the  extinction  of  Indian  titles  to  American  soil,  and  they  cared 
nothing  for  conflicting  Indian  claims. 

To  whom,  then,  did  the  land  now  embraced  in  Kansas  belong?  The  greater 
portion  of  it  belonged  to  two  Indian  tribes  of  the  Caddoan  linguistic  family — 
the  Pawnees  and  the  Wichitas.  From  time  immemorial  these  two  tribes  had 
lived  in  the  state.  The  Wichita  country  embraced  the  Arkansas  river  valley 
and  was  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Quivira.  The  Kansas  river  valley,  and,  it 
may  be,  the  valley  of  the  Platte  constituted  the  l^ind  of  Harahey,  which  may 
have  been  a part  of  Old  Quivira,  for  the  Wichitas,  the  Pawnees,  and  perhaps 
other  Caddoan  tribes,  were  in  close  relation,  bound  by  ties  of  blood,  even  if 
not  in  a confederacy. 

The  Pawnees  are  divided  into  four  bands  or  subtribes: 

1.  Xau-i,  or  Grand  Pawnee; 

2.  Kit-ke-hak-i,  or  Republican  Pawnee; 

3.  Pit-ahau-e-rat,  or  Tapage  Pawnee  (pronounced  Ta-pa'-ge) ; 

4.  Ski-di,  or  Loup  Pawnee. 

The  Grand  Pawnee  seem  usually  to  have  been  the  northernmost  branch  of 
the  tribe.  They  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte  and  may  have  occupied 
adjacent  territory  to  the  north  and  east. 

The  Ski-di  appear  to  have  lived  to  the  east,  for  there  is  evidence  that  they 
had  a residence  beyond  the  Mississippi,  up  the  Ohio,  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash,  falling  back  to  the  westward  with  the  Dhegiha  group  of  the  Siouan 
family  when  it  migrated  westward  from  the  Alleghanies  some  two  thousand 
years  ago.  They  are  associated  with  the  Welsh  invasion  of  America  by  those 
holding  that  theory,  and  are  known  as  the  White  Pawnee.  Their  graves  and 
village  sites  are  numerous  in  Doniphan  county,  Kansas,  and  it  is  now  pretty  well 
established  that  the  great  Indian  village  site  on  the  Malott  farm,  in  Wyandotte 
county,  was  a Skidi  Pawnee  town,  though  it  may  have  been  occupied  later  and 
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in  historic  times  by  the  Kansa  Indians.  The  stone  weapons,  implements, 
and  pottery  found  in  the  ruins  of  that  prehistoric  town  indicate  that  the  same 
culture  prevailing  in  Old  Quivira  existed  there,  and  were  not  made  by  the 
Kansa. 

The  Republican  Pawnee  lived  south  of  the  Grand  Pawnee  and  along  the 
Republican  river  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  giving  their  name  to  the  river. 
They  were  visited  by  Pike  in  1806.  He  caused  them  to  haul  down  the  Spanish 
flag  and  raise  the  stars  and  stripes. 

The  Tapage  (Ta-pa'-ge)  Pawnee  are  the  southern  Pawnee.  They  occupied 
the  Kansas  river  valley,  except  some  of  its  northern  branches,  among  them  the 
Republican.  Their  chief  seat  was  on  the  Smoky  Hill,  which  is  the  main 
stream  of  the  valley.  Their  territory  probably  joined,  on  the  east,  that  of 
the  Ski-di  Pawnee,  whose  possessions  may  not  have  extended  west  farther 
than  to  the  Stranger  or  the  mouth  of  the  Wakarusa.  The  Indians  called  the 
Kansas  river  the  Smoky  Hill  river  its  entire  length.  The  Tapage  Pawnee 
did  not  vacate  the  Smoky  Hill  river  country  until  about  1830,  and  in  1836 
they  pointed  to  the  ruins  of  their  towns,  which  were  still  plainly  visible.  They 
must  have  lived  in  Shawnee  county,  for  the  stone  weapons  and  implements 
found  there  belong  to  the  period  of  the  old  provinces  of  Quivira  and  Harahey. 
They  had  extensive  towns  in  what  is  now  Wabaunsee  county,  along  Mill 
creek.  Their  flint  weapons  and  implements  have  been  found  there  in  large 
quantities.  They  were  a strong  and  warlike  people,  as  their  weapons  indicate, 
and  they  must  have  cultivated  large  fields  in  the  fertile  bottoms  of  the  various 
valleys  of  their  possessions,  for  the  largest  stone  spade  known  to  scientists  is 
one  of  their  make.  It  was  found  in  Shawnee  county  and  is  now  on  exhibition 
in  the  museum  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

The  Tapage  Pawnee  were  known  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  Pawnee  as 
the  “Noisy  Pawnee.”  It  may  be  that  “Ta-pa'-ge”  means  “Noisy,”  but  sufficient 
evidence  of  that  fact  has  not  yet  been  found.  And  again  “Ta-pa'-ge”  may 
mean  “Smoky  Hill.”  Its  real  meaning  has  not  been  established. 

But,  whatever  the  meaning,  Ta-pa'-ge  is  the  word  from  which  the  name 
“Topeka”  is  derived.  It  went  through  all  the  corruption  and  misapprehen- 
sions to  which  white  men  subjected  Indian  proper  names.  Perhaps  by  the 

year  1800  the  Smoky  Hill  river  became  the  Topeka  river.  It  is  so  marked 

on  the  old  maps,  one  of  which  is  reproduced  in  Schoolcraft’s  able  works  on  the 
North  American  Indians.  Among  the  papers  of  Col.  C.  K.  Holliday,  turned 
over  to  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  was  a well-worn  copy  of  this  old 
map,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  obtained  the  name  for  Topeka 

from  this  same  map.  Colonel  Holliday  was  not  a student  of  these  ancient 

Indian  names.  He  labored  under  the  popular  misapprehension  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  part  played  by  the  Kansa  Indians  within  the  present  bounds 
of  Kansas  and  took  it  for  granted  that  “Topeka”  was  a Kansa  Indian  word. 
But  his  action  was  far  better  than  he  knew,  for  he  selected  what  is  historically 
the  most  appropriate  name  he  could  by  any  possibility  have  fallen  upon  for 
the  city  which  he  intended  should  be  the  capital  of  Kansas.1 

1.  At  an  early  date  efforts  were  made  to  determine  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  word 
“Topeka.”  Some  of  the  efforts  were  grotesque  and  ridiculous.  As  no  better  authority  ap- 
peared than  a degraded  Kaw  known  as  Jo- Jim,  he  was  drafted  to  settle  the  important  matter. 
It  is  not  stated  in  the  account  whether  he  was  drunk  or  sober  when  it  was  submitted  to  him. 

He  knew  that  the  wandering  and  half -starved  Iowas  and  Omahas  sometimes  came  into 
the  Kansas  valley  to  gather  a small  tuber  which  the  white  man  called  the  wild  potato.  He 
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“Topeka,”  then,  is  an  old  Caddoan  Indian  word,  coming  down  to  us  from 
a very  ancient  branch  of  that  family  of  nations,  and  directly  to  us  from  the 
Ta-pa'-ge  Pawnee,  who  lived  here  many  hundreds  of  years  ago  when  they  still 
made  their  beautiful  flint  knives,  hammers  and  arrowheads,  thousands  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Zimmerman  and  Brower  collections  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

If  Ta-pa'-ge  means  “noisy,”  let  us  not  be  discouraged.  In  its  application 


connected  this  circumstance  with  the  name,  which  had  already  been  bestowed,  and  with 
supreme  dignity  announced  that  the  word  Topeka  meant  a good  place  to  dig  potatoes.  His 
interviewers  immediately  hailed  him  as  an  oracle,  and  accepted  his  claptrap  as  an  inspiration. 
As  to  whether  or  not  he  was  given  the  wherewithal  to  buy  another  quart  of  “bust -head,” 
there  is  no  definite  statement,  but  he  probably  demanded  it  and  he  certainly  had  earned  it.  He 
had  connected  two  entirely  disassociated  incidents  having  no  possible  connection  in  meaning,  and 
had  brought  forth  an  interpretation  which  his  auditors  accepted  as  marvelous — and  it  was. 

It  was  even  more.  It  was  a precedent.  Prof.  John  B.  Dunbar  was  at  one  time  a teacher 
at  Washburn  College.  Some  of  the  committee  who  had  obtained  the  pronouncement  from 
Jo-Jim  became  dissatisfied  with  the  decree.  The  humor  of  it  soaked  in  after  a few  years.  So 
they  appealed  to  Professor  Dunbar.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  rules  of  a professor  never  to  be 
“stumped.”  He  must  answer.  He  must  respond.  And  Professor  Dunbar  rose  to  the  occasion. 
He  knew  Jo-Jim  had  “put  over”  pure  “bunk.”  It  was  rude,  crude,  primitive,  aboriginal 
“bunk.”  That  would  never  do  for  the  professor.  He  would  confirm  Jo-Jim;  he  did  not 

know  what  else  to  do;  but  he  would  do  it  in  a learned  and  lofty  way  which  would  make  it 

incapable  of  detection.  He  went  at  it  this  way : 

“The  composition  of  the  word  Topeka  is  as  follows:  It  is  made  up  of  three  words,  com- 

mon, with  a slight  dialectic  variation,  with  the  languages  of  the  Iowa,  Omaha,  and  Kansas 
or  Kaw  Indians.  These  words  are  to,  a word  meaning  potato  (the  wild  kind);  pe,  an  ad- 
jective (shortened  from  pekae)  meaning  good,  and  okae,  a word  meaning  to  dig.  In  the 

process  of  composition  the  e of  pe  is  dropped,  or  rather  hardened  to  the  consonant  y,  mak- 
ing from  the  three  words  to-pyo-kae,  which  means  literally,  ‘a  good  place  to  dig  potatoes.’ 
In  the  language  of  the  three  tribes  named,  the  word  was  applied  as  a general  term  to  the 
Kansas  or  Kaw  river,  or  the  valley  along  its  course.  The  historical  origin  of  the  application 
of  the  term,  was  the  fact  that  not  infrequently  in  the  spring,  when  the  supply  of  other  food 
fell  short,  the  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  other  Indians  resorted  to  this  region,  and  for  some  weeks 
secured  a scanty  sustenance  by  digging  and  eating  the  wild  artichoke  that  abounded  in  certain 
parts  of  the  area  named.  The  name  of  the  city,  therefore,  very  appropriately  perpetuates 
the  most  important  aboriginal  association  connected  with  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  word 
Topeka,  or  Topyokae,  by  a natural  enlargement,  was  frequently  used  by  the  Iowas  and 
Omahas  as  the  name  of  the  Kanses  river,  but  not,  I think,  by  the  Kansas  Indians.  Their 
name  for  it  was  Kansa,  swift.” 

Wonderful ! In  the  whole  realm  of  literature  there  is  no  better  exemplification  of  the 
saying  that  man  was  given  language  that  he  might  prevent  people  knowing  what  he  was 
thinking  about.  Perhaps  Professor  Dunbar  had  no  thoughts  on  the  subject.  He  could  not 
have  had  an  opinion.  He  knew  what  Jo-Jim  had  said.  And  he  had  to  produce  something. 
He  would  avoid  the  raw  and  disconnected  logic  of  Jo-Jim.  He  would  say  something  no  one 
could  understand — something  no  one  could  dispute  for  the  reason  no  one  would  ever  compre- 
hend his  process.  Sublime!  To-potato,  Pekae-good,  Okae,  dig. 

Professor  Dunbar  thought  that  after  dropping  parts  of  these  words  he  had  “Topeka” 
left  as  a sort  of  sediment.  After  straining  off  the  crude  elements  he  saw  “Topeka”  in  his 
retort  as  plainly  as  you  see  tadpoles  in  the  Kaw. 

Mark  Twain  said  that  the  beauty  of  science  was  that  you  could  get  so  much  fun  out  of  it. 
Professor  Dunbar  must  have  had  Mark’s  saying  in  mind  when  he  hatched  “Topeka”  in  the 
manner  described. 

But  seriously.  Dunbar  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  Siouan  tongue — that  of  the  Iowa, 
Omaha,  and  Kansas  Indians.  He  had  a smattering  of  Pawnee,  for  his  father  was  a mis- 
sionary to  the  Pawnees.  His  derivation  of  “Topeka”  is  ridiculous  for  many  reasons,  one  of 
which  is  that  “potato”  is  the  white  man’s  name  of  a South  American  tuber,  and  is  not 
found  in  any  Indian  language  as  an  original  primitive  word.  And  to  make  good,  Dunbar 

would  have  to  insist  that  it  was  an  original  word  in  three  Siouan  dialects.  His  statement 

that  “Kansa”  means  “swift”  is  proof  of  his  ignorance.  “Kansa”  means  “South”  or  “South 
wind,”  as  every  student  of  Kansas  and  her  history  knows. 

There  is  no  more  to  the  senseless  jargon  of  Jo-Jim  and  Dunbar  than  to  the  English- 
man’s “fee-fi-fo-fum”  which,  under  their  plan,  they  might  properly  insist  was  the  origin 
of  “London” — and  meaning  “a  place  where  you  can  see  ships  if  you  go  to  the  river  sober.” 

Some  interpretation  of  Dunbar’s  wonderful  combinations  might  as  well  be  the  following 
as  what  he  says  they  mean.  They  mean  nothing  in  fact,  but  they  can  be  made  into  these 

or  anything  else  you  want : A good  potato  to  dig  at  Topeka ; a good  Topeka  to  dig  at 

potato;  a good  place  to  dig  Topeka  potatoes;  Topeka  potatoes  to  be  dug  good  at  that  place. 

Bill  Nye  had  an  account  of  a boy  who  asked  his  father  the  meaning  of  E pluribus  unum. 
The  old  man  did  not  know.  He  took  a firm  grip  on  the  stem  of  his  pipe,  placed  his  hands 
under  his  coat  tails,  inflated  his  breast  and  said  with  grave  authority:  “My  son,  E pluribus 
unum  means  the  tail  goes  with  the  hide.” 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Topeka  by  Jo-Jim  and  Dunbar  is  of  the  same  nature  and 
fully  as  accurate  as  the  father’s  reply  in  Nye’s  story. 
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it  may  be  more  apt,  when  compared  with  actual  occurrences,  than  any  other 
signification  could  be,  for  to  our  city  do  they  not  come  up  from  all  quarters 
to  orate,  legislate,  celebrate,  expostulate — and  to  regulate  not  only  Kansas 
but  our  common  country  as  well? 

And  if  this  old  Indian  word  means  “Smoky  Hill,”  which  I believe  it  does, 
it  is  not  inappropriate  for  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Kansas,  for  it  is  very 
beautiful  when  indistinctly  seen  in  the  blue  haze  of  Indian  summer.  Stand- 
ing there  on  its  fine  rolling  hills  in  the  changing  lights  of  the  failing  day,  it 
seems  such  a city  as  the  genii  build  for  their  masters  in  the  immortal  tales  of 
the  ancient  Arabians. 


LETTER  OF  JOHN  C.  VAN  GUNDY  TO  WILLIAM  E. 
CONNELLEY. 

Mr.  Wm.  E Connelley,  Topeka , Kan.: 

MY  Dear  Mr.  Connelley:  I greatly  appreciate  your  kindness  in  present- 

ing me  volume  16  of  the  “Kansas  Historical  Collections,”  and  must 
say  am  well  pleased  with  it.  The  story  from  his  own  experience,  like  that 
from  the  pen  of  Jerome  C.  Berryman,  I think  is  worth  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  volume  that  contains  it.  I had  determined  to  write  no  more  of  my 
early  life  in  Kansas,  but  since  reading  the  rendition  of  my  story  of  the  raid 
on  the  “Upper  Neosho,”  as  found  in  your  Collections,  I feel  reluctantly 
prompted  to  write  some  more.  I never  have  had  the  benefit  of  an  education, 
not  even  that  of  a common  school;  and  now  the  infirmities  of  age  are  upon 
me  and  I suffer  most  of  the  time.  Therefore  bear  with  me  should  I occasionally 
repeat  myself  while  trying  to  tell  something  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  as 
well  as  expediency  I have  heretofore  omitted. 

In  comparing  my  account  of  the  raid  referred  to  with  that  of  my  niece, 
Mrs.  Godsey,  no  doubt  you  have  noted  some  discrepancies.  As  you  have  seen, 
I did  not  give  any  special  date  as  to  when  we  first  arrived  here  on  the  Neosho 
river.  I remember  hearing  my  father  tell  that  it  was  about  the  tenth  of  May, 
and  I can  certify  that  the  apple  was  in  bloom  the  day  we  started  from  Neosho, 
Mo.,  and  that  farmers  were  planting  corn  while  we  were  crossing  the  Kansas 
line  at  “West  Port,”  Mo. 

On  the  testimony  of  others,  I believe  that  Charles  Withington  was  the  first 
settler  in  this  county,  also  that  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Addis  and  family  and  John 
Rosenquist  were  the  first  to  settle  on  the  Neosho  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Junc- 
tion, and  John  Cottingham  the  first  to  settle  on  the  Cottonwood  in  this  county. 
The  only  living  member  of  Mr.  Cottingham’s  family  is  Mrs.  Frank  Van 
Gundy;  she  is  now  living  in  Neosho  Rapids.  But  I am  sorry  that  Mrs.  Godsey 
could  not  find  more  than  five  settlers  for  the  little  colony  in  the  Junction 
neighborhood,  four  of  whom  she  asserts  were  free-state  men  and  one  a southern 
gentleman.  On  page  453,  volume  16,  above  “Collections,”  you  may  find  the 
names  of  these  settlers,  as  follows:  T.  J.  Addis,  Jeff  and  Joe  Pigman,  John 
Rosenquist  and  John  Cottingham.  I can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  name 
John  Evans  might  not  have  been  added  to  this  colony  just  as  well  as  the  Pig- 
mans,  for  more  than  once  Jeff  Pigman  himself  told  me  that  when  he  first  came 
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to  Kansas  Evans  came  all  the  way  with  him,  and  that  they  arrived  here  the 
same  day. 

I remember  Evans  was  a Kentuckian.  Anyway,  on  his  first  visit  to  our 
place  he  claimed  kin  to  my  mother,  because  she  also  was  a Kentuckian.  It  is 
true  that  Evans  and  the  Pigmans,  in  company  with  a Mr.  Cobine,  were  the 
first  prospectors  of  the  town  now  Neosho  Rapids.  But  it  is  not  true  that  any 
one  of  them  at  any  time  ever  settled  in  what  was  called  the  Junction  neighbor- 
hood; not  one  of  them  marked  out  a claim  at  that  place.'  The  first  claim  that 
Jeff  Pigman  located  was  on  the  Neosho  four  miles  east  of  the  site  where  Em- 
poria now  stands,  since  known  as  the  Steve  Hinshaw  farm.  In  1856  Pigman 
sold  this  claim  to  Mr.  Preston  Snow,  father  to  M.  M.  Snow,  now  living  in 
Emporia.  Later  that  year  Pigman  had  taken  a claim  on  the  Cottonwood  river 
several  miles  above  Emporia.  This  he  sold  to  Mr.  Curtis  Hiatt,  father  to  Edy 
Hiatt,  a resident  now  of  this  county.  Other  names  which  I think  should  have 
been  added  to  this  “little  colony”  are  Elliott,  Hendricks,  Lowary,  Connell, 
Trimbell  and  Morgan  De  Lacy.  The  last  named,  as  we  have  seen,  is  referred 
to  as  merely  a prospector.  But  in  all  fairness  I think  De  Lacy  should  have 
been  counted  among  the  unmarried  settlers,  equally  with  the  Pigmans  and 
Rosenquist. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  single  men  in  those  days  had  greater  difficul- 
ties in  holding  claims  than  did  men  with  families.  A single  man  must  live  on 
his  claim,  do  work  thereon,  and  must  not  be  absent  more  than  thirty  days — 
nor  for  a single  day  unless  he  have  witnesses  who  would  testify  to  his  claim 
right  and  that  he  had  not  been  absent  thirty  days. 

On  our  first  coming  to  the  Junction  we  stopped  at  De  Lacy’s  cabin.  It  was 
but  a few  days,  however,  when  three  men  came  on  horseback.  They  were 
De  Lacy  and  his  witnesses.  John  Cottingham  was  the  principal  witness  in  the 
case,  and  he  did  most  of  the  talking.  Father  was  not  long  in  convincing  them 
that  he  had  no  such  intention  as  jumping  any  claim.  De  Lacy  then  gave  father 
permission  to  occupy  at  his  own  convenience.  When  this  was  settled  I heard 
Carver  ask  De  Lacy,  “May  I cut  out  a couple  more  logs  from  the  doorway  to 
make  it  better  for  the  women  to  step  in  and  out  of  the  cabin?”  To  which 
De  Lacy  replied,  “Cut  them  out.”  Some  weeks  later  De  Lacy  came  with  a 
breaking  plow,  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a young  man  to  drive  the  oxen.  This  was 
the  first  breaking  done  on  the  quarter  section  of  land  now  the  property  of  a 
Mr.  Ludy. 

There  was  a young  lady  who  had  come  here  from  Tennessee  with  the 
Elliott  family;  her  name  was  Mary  Mayds.  She  was  industrious,  self-reliant 
and  pretty,  and  I will  undertake  to  say  that  it  was  only  a few  weeks  when 
De  Lacy  found  himself  much  in  love  with  her.  Anyway,  a wedding  took  place, 
which  I believe  was  the  first  white  wedding  in  Breckenridge  county,  and  it 
was  solemnized  by  James  Hendricks,  the  first  justice  of  the  peace.  This  all 
happened  while  we  remained  at  the  “De  Lacy  place.”  Later  De  Lacy  sold 
his  claim  to  a Mr.  Wilcox  and  then  moved  to  the  vicinity  near  Council  Grove, 
The  last  heard  from  De  Lacy  and  wife  they  were  getting  along  fine.  All  the 
above  names  I have  suggested  were  called  proslavery  men,  and  settled  here 
some  time  in  advance  of  us.  I must  object  to  grouping  the  name  John  Connell 
and  others  among  the  settlers  of  1856,  for  I know  they  were  here  nearly  a 
year  prior  to  that  time. 
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Mr.  Lowary  died  about  two  weeks  before  our  arrival  here.  This  was  the 
first  funeral  here  among  the  first  settlers  on  the  Neosho.  Joe  Pigman  and 
John  Cottingham  both  died  that  summer.  Lowary  and  Hendricks  were  from 
Kentucky.  They  were  brothers-in-law.  Mrs.  Lowary . that  summer  sold  her 
claim  and  with  her  three  or  four  children  returned  to  Kentucky.  In  1855  Con- 
nell and  his  son-in-law  Trimbell  located  on  the  Neosho  northwest  of  what 
is  called  the  New  Santa  Fe  trail  to  Emporia. 

That  Rosenquist  and  Jeff  Pigman  were  free-soilers  on  first  coming  to 
Kansas  is  a fact  cheerfully  conceded,  but  how  long  they  remained  such  is  an 
unsettled  question.  I never  at  any  time  heard  Rosenquist  say,  in  words,  that 
he  ever  was  a free-state  man,  although  I have  heard  him  tell  about  joining  a 
young  crowd  in  Illinois,  who  on  one  occasion  were  intent  on  giving  the  Hon. 
S.  A.  Douglas  a shower  of  rotten  eggs.  In  conversation  with  the  elder  John 
Fowler  many  years  ago  he  told  me  that  Rosenquist  was  a free-state  man  when 
he  first  came  to  Kansas,  but  after  a while  he  turned  to  be  a radical  pro- 
slaveryite.  Jeff  Pigman,  in  the  territorial  days,  was  generally  counted  on  the 
proslavery  side,  and  in  time  of  the  Civil  War,  talking  to  a group  of  men,  I 
heard  Pig  exclaim  “I’m  a Douglas  Democrat,  as  I ever  have  been.  Let  them 
howl  about  it  all  they  please.”  That  the  first  settlements  here  in  1855  and 
in  early  1856  were  largely  proslavery,  I never  heard  disputed  until  very  lately. 
And  it  seems  that  the  territorial  name,  Breckenridge,  is  some  evidence  to  that 
effect. 

There  have  been  so  many  conflicting  accounts  of  this  raid  on  the  Neosho 
that  after  generations  cannot  be  much  to  blame  if  they  believed  none  of  them. 
The  first  well-circulated  account  of  this  raid  in  my  memory  came  from  A.  I. 
Baker,  who  claimed  he  had  learned  all  the  facts  from  D.  R.  Stiggers.  Baker 
pointed  out  that  this  band  of  robbers  were  nothing  more  than  a predatory 
gang  of  invaders  for  whom  no  commonwealth  was  responsible.  That  they 
would  rob  and  steal  from  one  party  the  same  as  the  other.  Then  the  story 
arose  that  it  was  only  a gang  of  ruffians  calling  themselves  Jim  Lane’s  men, 
that  they  might  bring  reproach  upon  the  free-state  settlers.  Another  story, 
as  popular  as  any,  was  to  the  effect  that  some  prospectors  passing  by  saw  what 
they  thought  to  be  an  empty  cabin.  One  of  the  men  fired  into  it  and  ac- 
cidently killed  a woman.  When  the  Civil  War  was  declared  things  became 
exceedingly  fierce.  It  was  then  cast  in  our  teeth  that  the  proslavery  men  here 
in  1856  ought  to  have  been  killed.  I have  frequently  heard  it  said  that  every 
man  that  ever  owned  a slave  ought  to  have  been  killed. 

But  we  will  now  come  down  to  February,  1916,  the  time  when  Wm.  Jay 
(Hardscrabble)  wrote  old  time  communications  for  the  Emporia  Gazette. 
Here  it  is  in  part: 

“The  territory  known  as  Lyon  county  had  but  two  political  killings ; one  was 
the  reckless  firing  into  a house  near  Neosho  Rapids  by  some  free-state  ruffians, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  a young  wife.  The  other  was  the  deliberate  and 
cowardly  assassination  of  Judge  Baker,  of  Agnes  City,  by  a gang  of  pro- 
slavery bandits.  The  free-state  men  bitterly  complained  of  a proslavery 
element  headed  by  a one-time  preacher  named  Addis,  who  raided  the  country, 
destroying  property,  hamstringing  horses  and  killing  other  stock  belonging  to 
the  settlers  from  the  North.” 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Jay  was  unmindful  of  dates.  He  should  have  told  us 
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that  these  two  killings  were  nearly  six  years  apart — the  first  in  the  territorial 
days,  the  latter  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War.  He  might  as  well  have  sprung 
the  case  of  Judge  Elliott,  of  this  county,  who  kept  a store  on  the  Fort  Gibson 
read  near  the  border  of  the  Indian  Territory,  who  was  murdered  in  cold  blood 
and  all  his  money  and  goods  taken,  leaving  destitute  a wife  and  six  minor 
children.  This,  like  the  killing  of  Baker,  was  in  the  time  when  Kansans  them- 
selves were  burning,  raiding  and  killing  private  citizens,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
state  that  never  rebelled  against  the  Union.  But  anyway,  what  do  you  think 
about  the  Reverend  Addis  being  a “proslavery  man”  and  the  “head  of  a 
proslavery  element?”  It  is  possible  that  the  “old  timer”  Wm.  Jay  did  not 
know  that  Addis  was  an  Abolitionist,  and  that  it  was  he  and  his  sons  who 
broke  horses  belonging  to  proslavery  men? 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  I wrote  about  this  raid  on  the  Neosho,  also 
about  Addis  and  his  career  in  this. county,  all  of  which  was  then  published  in 
the  Emporia  Times.  Many  of  the  best  witnesses  to  the  raid,  then  living,  have 
since  passed  away.  In  the  time  referred  to  not  one  in  my  memory  ever  dis- 
puted the  facts  stated  as  follows:  None  but  proslavery  people  were  ordered 

to  leave  the  country,  nor  was  there  one  free-state  man  molested  by  this  robbing 
party.  Neither  was  there  one  known  free-state  man  found  on  the  road  to 
Fort  Scott  for  protection.  To  show  I am  not  mistaken  in  this,  let  me  say  that 
on  the  last  afternoon  of  our  journey  Judge  Elliott  on  horseback  went  ahead, 
arriving  in  Fort  Scott  several  hours  in  advance  of  the  company;  and  when  he 
made  known  the  fact  that  the  banished  proslavery  people  were  coming,  he 
was  closely  questioned  whether  or  not  there  were  any  free-state  men  in  the 
crowd.  Elliott  answered  to  the  effect,  “There  was  none,  unless  perhaps  Jasper 
Goodwell  might  be  a free-soiler,  but  that  he  was  not  an  Abolitionist.”  How- 
ever, when  Goodwell  appeared  he  was  arrested  on  the  spot.  In  plain  words 
Goodwell  denied  being  a free-state  man  and  forthwith  proved  himself  clear 
of  the  charge.  Goodwell’s  wife  was  sister  to  the  Cottingham  brothers,  John, 
Lit  and  Louis.  The  last  named  and  family  were  in  the  company.  Goodwell 
and  Miss  Birdie  Cottingham  were  married  late  in  the  year  1855.  “Squire”  Hen- 
dricks was  “master  of  ceremonies.” 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  j^ou  see  that  the  very  idea  is  absurd  that  any 
time  during  the  summer  of  1856  free-state  men  would  rush  into  a border-ruffian 
headquarters  for  protection.  And  as  equally  absurd  would  it  have  been  at 
the  time  for  a proslaveryite  to  have  made  himself  known  in  Lawrence  or 
Topeka;  for  instance,  supposing  Goodwell,  instead  of  going  to  Fort  Scott, 
would  have  gone  to  Lawrence  and  there  defiantly  proclaimed,  “I  am  a pro- 
slavery man.”  Is  there  any  doubt  that  unless  Jasper  could  have  made  his 
lucky  get-away  he  would  have  been  a corpse  in  less  time  than  one  could  have 
written  his  obituary?  One  party  was  just  as  rapacious  and  bloodthirsty  as  the 
other,  and  any  one  who  does  not  understand  that  this  was  the  true  condition 
of  things  existing  here  then  can  hardly  be  trusted  in  writing  up  either  side  of 
the  question. 

I wish  you  would  turn  to  page  458,  volume  16,  of  “Historical  Collections” 
and  head  this  remarkable  statement,  “He  [the  strange  friend]  told  Van  Gundy 
that  within  ten  days  every  man  in  the  Junction  neighborhood  would  be 
killed,  but  that  he  would  try  to  save  the  life  of  the  man  that  had  helped  him.” 
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On  page  459:  “True  to  the  promise  of  his  informant  the  Van  Gundy  cabin  was 
not  visited.”  By  looking  into  the  booklet  containing  my  reminiscences,  on 
pages  19  and  20,  and  2A  you  can  readily  see  that  I am  not  responsible  for  the 
above  statement.  You  can  see  also  that  all  the  warning  that  the  stranger  urged 
upon  Van  Gundy  was  of  no  consequence  whatever,  because  utterly  unheeded. 
Observe  again  that  this  stranger  did  not  promise  Van  Gundy  anything  at  all. 
He  only  warned  him  to  look  out  for  his  own  safety.  Therefore  the  inference 
is  absurd  that  the  Van  Gundy  cabin  was  not  visited  because  his  informant  was 
true  to  his  promise.  My  judgment  is  that  if  Mrs.  Evans  had  not  sent  the 
man  to  warn  the  neighborhood  the  hunted  proslavery  men  would  have  been 
found  at  home,  and  had  not  Mrs.  Carver*  been  wounded  at  the  first,  both 
Carver  and  Parish  would  have  been  shot  to  death.  The  bandits  then  might 
have  carried  out  their  nefarious  plans  of  rapine  and  murder  with  impunity. 
And  I think  also  that  the  crying  importunities  of  this  harmless  young  wife 
had  a tendency  to  restrain  them  at  that  time  from  proceeding  further.  They 
well  knew  whose  daughter  they  had  shot,  and  did  not  then  want  to  make 
more  trouble  for  the  mother  of  the  wounded.  No  doubt  Tom  Addis  was 
in  the  gang.  But  I do  not  favor  the  notion  that  would  make  his  father  the 
“scapegoat”  for  the  whole  outrage,  for  there  were  several  others  in  the  gang 
who  were  just  as  well  acquainted  in  this  neighborhood  as  he.  For  one,  there 
was  Alexander  Middlemast,  who  made  his  home  with  Humphrey  and  worked 
at  the  sawmill.  Middlemast  often  became  intoxicated,  and  once  while  in 
that  condition  he  boastingly  told  a member  of  the  Samuel  Main  family  that  he 
was  with  the  gang  that  killed  Mrs.  Carver.  He  lived  close  around  here  for 
about  ten  years.  He  took  a trip  out  on  the  western  plains,  where  he  was 
frozen  to  death  in  a Kansas  blizzard. 

I want  it  fairly  understood  that  my  story  of  what  took  place  in  Carver’s 
house  the  night  of  the  raid  is  my  own  recollections  of  just  what  I heard  Carver 
and  Parish  tell  others.  On  the  day  before  his  wife  died  I heard  Carver  re- 
mark, “This  is  the  day  they  are  going  to  hang  me.”  In  conversation  with 
others  I heard  Mr.  Parish  tell  the  robbers,  “We  are  Jim  Lane’s  front  guard. 
We  are  the  ‘b-hoys’  (boys).”  This  they  repeated  several  times.  They  de- 
clared also  that  every  proslavery  man  must  leave  this  country  or  else  we 
will  come  back,  they  said,  and  hang  the  last  d d one  of  them. 

The  first  time  I saw  James  Parish  was  at  Humphrey’s  mill  early  the  spring 
of  1856.  He  was  of  middle  age,  a widower,  stood  six  feet  in  his  boots,  weighed 
nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  was  a good  mechanic,  and  had  been  a soldier 
during  the  Mexican  War.  Parish  was  not  Carver’s  “hired  man.”  He  worked 
for  Humphrey  at  the  mill  until  August  that  year,  at  which  time  he  decided  to 
go  back  home  to  South  Carolina,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  started  with  Van 
Gundy  on  a trip  to  the  river.  But  finding  trouble  on  the  border  he  and  Van 
Gundy  thought  it  best  to  remain  together.  So  on  the  11th  of  September  a 
covered  wagon  drove  in  sight.  Two  men  were  walking  by  the  side  of  it.  We 
boys  started  ahead  to  meet  the  outfit,  Carver  and  others  following.  On  coming 
in  speaking  distance,  Frank  exclaimed,  “Hello,  here  is  old  Jim!”  This  only 


* For  the  last  paragraph  on  page  21  of  my  booklet  of  “Reminiscences,”  it  was  a double 
shot  that  killed  my  sister,  Mrs.  Carver,  two  bullets  taking  effect  just  above  the  pelvis  bone, 
through  an  unborn  babe.  Doctor  Gregg  made  the  post-mortem  examination. — J.  C.  Van 
Gundy. 
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created  a smile.  Parish  knew  that  was  what  he  called  himself.  Frank  then 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  oxen,  and  the  men  all  dropped  down  on  the  grass, 
not  in  the  yard,  but  some  twenty  rods  from  the  house,  where  they  talked 
for  more  than  an  hour,  father  trying  to  give  the  same  warning  to  others  that 
his  strange  friend  had  given  him,  and  that  was  all  that  was  necessary  for  him 
to  do  at  that  time.  For  it  would  not  have  helped  matters  a bit  if  Van  Gundy 
had  told  that  this  was  only  the  confidential  warning  of  a stranger. 

And  here  I will  assert  that,  excepting  myself,  there  is  not  one  person  living 
to-day  that  heard  the  above  conversation.  Christian  Carver  was  an  Ohioan; 
he  was  twenty-four  years  old  when  he  came  to  Kansas.  His  father,  Abraham 
Carver,  was  then  living  in  Dallas  county,  Texas.  Richard  and  Moses  Carver, 
uncles  of  Chris  Carver,  were  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Neosho,  Mo.  Chris 
Carver  died  in  Texas  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  I have  said  nothing 
about  John  Evans  being  bound  and  gagged  when  taken  a prisoner  to  Gregg’s 
store.  This  may  be  true,  but  is  not  in  my  recollections.  But  I did  hear  the 
testimony  of  Evans  to  the  fact  that  while  the  store  was  being  robbed  Evans 
saw  men  carrying  goods  from  the  store  a short  distance  to  a wagon.  A barrel 
of  whisky  was  one  of  the  articles  in  transfer.  When  very  young  we  heard  all 
about  this  affair,  and  therefore  stood  in  no  need  of  further  information  as  to 
where  this  whisky  was  hidden.  And  as  all  now  admit  that  the  marauders 
brought  no  wagon  here  with  them,  nor  took  any  away,  the  question  still 
remains,  Where  were  the  goods  distributed?  But  the  whisky,  if  consumed 
at  all,  must  have  been  consumed  by  free-state  men,  for  at  that  time  there 
was  not  one  known  proslavery  man  left  in  this  neighborhood  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  Satan.  And  why  should  the  free-state  men  who  voted  against 
Addis  be  so  very  indignant  at  these  raiders  just  for  hiding  a barrel  away  off 
in  a bay,  or  when  the  only  danger  he  was  in  was  the  likelihood  of  being  shot 
in  the  neck  with  a dram  of  whisky  forty  rods  north  from  his  own  house? 
And  why  did  not  these  bandits  light  upon  John  Fowler?  He,  too,  voted 
against  Addis,  and  Fowler  than  no  doubt  had  more  money  and  property  than 
any  other  four  men  in  this  vicinity.  Many  years  ago  Fowler  himself  told  me 
that  he  was  not  disturbed  by  these  midnight  raiders.  Fowler  also  told  me 
that  Elliott  did  warn  him;  but  the  robbers  were  gone  already  and  he  ad- 
vised Elliott  not  to  follow  them,  for  they  were  well  armed  with  Sharp  rifles. 
Fowler,  of  course,  was  right;  he  would  not  go.  Elliott,  however,  with  a few 
men  pursued  the  raiders  and  found  them  camped  on  Duck  creek  near  Allen, 
but  after  a short  council  made  a retreat.  Elliott  was  not  a coward,  however. 
We  have  seen  him  tested  on  several  occasions.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  Mexican 
War.  He  passed  through  this  territory  on  the  Santa  Fe  trail  in  1846. 

I will  interpose  here  that  Withington’s  store  on  142  creek  in  1855  in  the 
north  part  of  this  county  was  moved  the  following  year  to  Allen  on  Duck 
creek.  Allen  was  the  first  post  office  in  what  was  then  Breckenridge  county. 
When  in  my  reminiscences  I stated  that  Elliott  and  his  hired  man  started 
out  to  warn  the  settlers  up  the  Cottonwood  I did  not  think  of  being  under- 
stood as  saying  that  they  all  were  warned,  for  that  was  not  the  case.  As  to 
this  part  of  the  story,  my  understanding  is  as  follows:  The  young  hired  man. 
John  Brown  by  name,  kept  a good  horse  of  his  own.  Elliott  urged  Brown 
to  mount  as  soon  as  possible  and  take  a certain  course  up  the  river,  while 
Elliott  himself  would  take  a part  of  the  same.  “Go  at  full  speed,”  said  Elliott. 
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“Warn  every  man  on  your  way,  and  if  you  kill  your  horse  I will  pay  you  for 
him.”  The  only  orders  that  Brown  seemed  to  understand  was  “full  speed,” 
for  he  passed  every  house  and  did  not  warn  a single  man.  I never  learned 
the  number  of  men  who  put  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Addis  on  trial  for  breaking  horses’ 
legs,  and  who  by  acclamation  voted  for  Addis  to  leave  the  country.  Nor  did 
I ever  ascertain  the  number  of  families  or  persons  on  our  journey  to  Fort 
Scott.  But  I have  in  mind  fourteen  families.  Here  they  are:  Hendricks’, 

Elliott’s,  Bregg’s,  Paine’s,  Evans’,  Kelley’s,  Wilcox’s,  Connell’s,  Trimbell’s, 
Morris’,  Simmon’s,  Cottingham’s,  Goodwell’s,  and  Van  Gundy’s.  You  see  I 
have  not  counted  Rosenquist  among  these  families  because  he  was  not  married 
until  December,  1859.  I attended  his  wedding.  Nor  have  I counted  Carver, 
whose  wife  was  dead.  Four  of  these  families  never  returned,  although  they 
left  good  timber  claims  on  which  were  small  fields  of  corn, — not  “sod  com” 
altogether,  but  grown  on  land  that  was  broken  sod  the  year  before.  While  in 
camp  on  a creek  fifteen  miles  west  of  Fort  Scott  Mr.  Wilcox  sold  his  claim  and 
all  he  had  left  with  it  to  Mr.  S.  E.  G.  Holt,  who  was  living  there  on  the  creek 
at  the  time.  Mr.  Holt  was  a John  Brown  Abolitionist. 

Among  those  who  did  not  return  until  the  year  following  were  Henry  Payne, 
Wm.  Paine,  C.  Morris,  Gus  Sead,  Jasper  Goodwell,  Louis  Cottingham,  and 
Emily,  the  daughter  of  John  Cottingham.  These  seven  claims  were  jumped 
by  free-state  men.  All  were  contested  and  lost  excepting  that  of  Henry  Paine, 
who,  after  more  than  a year  of  litigation,  won.  But  an  Emporia  paper  dated 
December  7,  1905,  has  given  the  other  side  of  this  question.  Describing  the 
political  condition  of  things  that  existed  here  in  1855,  it  declares: 

“Nearly  all  the  land  in  the  big  bottoms  of  the  Neosho  and  Cottonwood 
rivers  had  been  taken  up  and  filed  on  by  proslavery  men  from  Missouri  and 
other  states,  where  an  organized  and  systemized  attempt  was  being  made  to 
colonize  Kansas  with  enough  settlers  to  make  it  a slave  state.” 

The  above  excerpt  came  nearly  refuting  itself,  for  every  Kansan  should  know 
that  the  time  specified  was  two  years  prior  to  government  survey  establishing 
the  section  lines.  Claimants  then  could  not  legally  file  on  their  claims,  but 
must  hold  them  down  in  actual  possession  until  the  possible  time  for  pre- 
emption. I wish  to  insert  an  extract  from  the  Kansas  News,  August  15,  1857. 
Here  it  is: 

“Four  months  ago  there  was  not  a house  where  Emporia  now  stands,  and 
from  the  townsite  none  were  to  be  seen.  Now  what  a difference!  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  in  every  direction  every  quarter  section  is  occupied.  In 
every  bend  of  the  Neosho  and  Cottonwood  is  now  a dwelling  and  one  or  more 
fields  of  grain.” 

This  needs  no  further  comment  than  to  say,  if  Stotter  or  any  one  else  saw 
fields  of  corn  worth  mentioning  growing  on  the  river  bottoms  here  in  1857,  they 
were  on  lands  broken  up  a year  or  two  before  that.  For  in  those  days  here  it 
was  very  seldom  that  sod  corn  amounted  to  anything.  Do  not  understand 
that  I have  given  anything  like  a full  account  of  contested  claims  here  around 
and  about  Emporia,  for  I am  incompetent  to  do  so.  But  I feel  safe  in  saying 
that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  first  settlers’  claims  contested  were  lost.  The  im- 
migrants here  in  1857  had  somewhat  the  advantage  over  the  earlier  sef tiers. 
The  lawyers  and  editors  came  with  them. 
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I remember  when  Matthew  McCormick  returned  late  the  year  1857.  He 
found  the  John  E.  McLeod  family  in  possession  of  his  claim.  Mr.  McLeod 
some  months  before  this  died.  He  was  father  to  the  late  John  E.  McLeod, 
of  Neosho  Rapids.  In  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  Preston  Snow,  Mr. 
McCormick  came  to  see  Van  Gundy.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  learn  if 
possible  the  way  to  proceed  in  recovering  his  claim.  While  pointing  out  some 
advantages  which  McCormick  said  the  lawyer  Bankrupt  was  taking  in  the 
case.  Van  Gundy  exclaimed,  “Bancroft,  you  mean.”  “Oh,  yes,”  said  Mc- 
Cormick, “I  know,  but  I call  him  Bankrupt — it  sounds  that  way  to  me.” 
This  was  E.  F.  Bancroft,  the  first  and,  perhaps,  best  attorney  at  that  time 
in  Emporia.  Mr.  McCormick,  of  course,  lost  his  claim.  He  was  a victim  of 
his  own  party  while  they  were  consummating  the  job  of  making  Kansas  a free 
state. 

As  to  Carver’s  claim,  he  had  built  a cabin  on  it,  dug  a well,  made  rails, 
cleared  up  some  land,  had  set  out  a few  dozen  fruit  trees,  and  had  hewn  out  a 
full  set  of  logs  for  a new  house.  All  the  right  he  had  to  dispose  of  his  property 
left  here,  Carver  conferred  upon  Van  Gundy  before  separating  at  Fort  Scott. 
In  March,  1857,  James  C.  Bunch,  formerly  from  Tennessee,  came  with  others 
from  Clay  county,  Missouri.  I remember  it  was  in  time  of  a snowstorm  that 
Bunch  stepped  in.  He  had  been  looking  over  Carver’s  claim,  he  said,  and 
wanted  to  find  the  rightful  owner.  Bunch  knew,  of  course,  that  he  could  do 
just  as  others  were  doing  and  as  the  grasshopper  did.  But  he  was  a man  who 
would  not  take  the  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  others.  After  a lengthy 
talk  by  the  old  chimney  fireplace,  Bunch  exclaimed,  “I  will  make  you  a 
‘banter’  for  the  claim.  I will  offer  thirty  six  Southdown  sheep,  a dollar  per 
head,  seventeen  square  yards  of  homespun  woolen  jeans,  a dollar  per  yard, 
and  twenty  dollars  in  gold.”  Father  accepted  his  terms  and  promised  to  pro- 
tect the  claim  and  other  things  until  Bunch  could  go  to  Missouri  and  return 
with  his  family. 

When  Bunch  returned  Colonel  A.  J.  Mitchell  and  family  came  with  him. 
Together  they  brought  horses,  cattle  and  two  hundred  head  of  sheep.  Mitchell 
bought  a claim  near  Neosho  Rapids,  on  Dry  creek,  now  well  known  as  the 
“Daisy  farm.”  The  Bunch  and  Mitchell  women  were  weavers  of  woolen  and 
cotton  goods.  There  were  three  looms  in  this  neighborhood  then.  Later 
that  season  Bunch’s  father,  mother  and  two  brothers  came  and  all  settled 
here.  Bunch  always  complained  that  Kansas  was  too  cold  for  him.  In  1866, 
after  the  great  overflow  here  of  the  Neosho  river,  the  Bunches  all  sold  out  and 
moved  to  Missouri,  living  there  about  seven  years.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bunch  and 
family  then  emigrated  to  California.  He  would  sometimes  write  my  father 
from  the  Golden  state.  Am  sorry  that  his  letters  are  lost.  When  a young 
man  in  Tennessee  he  was  a school  teacher.  Bunch  and  Mitchell  both  were 
commissioned  officers  in  the  Mexican  War;  also  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  my  former  account,  above  indicated,  I made  some  mention  of  the  pioneer 
sawmills.  There  were  two  of  them  here  late  in  1855  or  very  early  in  1856. 
I am  not  going  to  say  which  one  of  these  sawmills  was  put  in  operation  first. 
Joel  Haworth  erected  a sawmill  upon  the  Cottonwood  river  several  miles 
southwest  above  the  site  where  Emporia,  more  than  a year  after,  was  located. 
The  “pioneer  sawmill”  was  operated  by  G.  D.  Humphrey  and  his  brother-in- 
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law  Wm.  Goodwell,  and  stood  near  the  junction  of  the  Neosho  and  Cotton- 
wood rivers.  I now  am  living  close  by  this  old  mill  site  and  must  pass  over 
it  every  time  I go  to  town. 

Humphrey  and  Haworth  both  came  the  same  month  of  the  same  autumn  of 
1855,  and  as  they  brought  their  families  and  all  with  them,  I shall  count 
them  of  equal  mention.  During  the  year  of  1858  there  were  seven  sawmills  in 
operation  in  this  county,  but  the  Fowler  mill  was  not  one  of  these,  as  some 
have  put  on  record,  nor  was  it  the  second  mill  to  Humphrey’s.  There  is  a 
court  record  here  that  will  show  that  it  was  not  until  November,  1861,  that 
a sheriff’s  title  in  the  hands  of  John  Fowler  caused  the  removal  of  this  old 
pioneer  sawmill  from  the  junction  to  a point  on  the  Cottonwood  southeast 
from  Emporia. 

I did  also  refer  to  the  first  breaking  plows  and  to  the  first  sod  broken  in  this 
country.  Let  me  state  more  fully  that  John  Rosenquist  and  John  Addis  to- 
gether on  a trip  to  Independence,  Mo.,  brought  back  with  them  each  a 
breaking  plow,  and  stopping  at  Charles  Withington’s,  on  “One  hundred  forty- 
two  creek,”  broke  for  him  a parcel  of  land,  which  Addis  and  Rosenquist  said 
was  the  first  broken  prairie  sod  in  what  is  now  Lyon  county. 

Very  truly,  John  C.  Van  Gundy. 


THE  TREATY  HELD  AT  MEDICINE  LODGE 

BETWEEN  THE  PEACE  COMMISSION  ANI)  THE  COMANCHE,  KIOWA,  ARAPAHOE,  CHEY- 
ENNE AND  PRAIRIE  APACHE  TRIBES  OF  INDIANS,  IN  OCTOBER,  1867. 

By  William  E.  Connelley, 

Secretary,  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

PROPERLY  to  understand  the  conditions  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  at 
Medicine  Lodge  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  review  of  what  is 
known  in  Kansas  history  as  Hancock’s  war. 

Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock  had  been  selected  by  General  Sherman,  in  charge  of 
the  district  which  embraced  the  Great  Plains,  to  take  the  field  in  1867  and 
bring  the  Indian  tribes  into  submission.  Hancock  left  Fort  Leavenworth  early 
in  March,  taking  with  him  artillery  and  six  companies  of  infantry.  At  Fort 
Riley  General  Custer  joined  him  with  four  companies  of  the  Seventh  cavalry 
and  one  company  of  the  Thirty-seventh  infantry.  From  Fort  Riley  he 
marched  to  Fort  Harker,  ninety  miles  up  the  Smoky  Hill.  There  two  troops 
of  cavalry  were  added  to  his  army,  and  his  forces  being  in  hand  and  complete, 
he  marched  to  Fort  Larned,  seventy  miles  to  the  southwest.  He  arrived  at 
Fort  Larned  on  the  seventh  of  April.  He  selected  Fort  Larned  for  the 
reason  that  the  Cheyennes  and  the  Sioux  were  camped  on  the  Pawnee  Fork 
about  thirty  miles  above  Fort  Larned. 

These  Indians  were  not  as  friendly  as  Hancock  had  expected  to  find  them. 
They  refused  to  come  in  and  make  a treaty,  although  they  promised  more 
than  once  that  they  would  do  so.  Seeing  that  the  Indians  would  not  come 
to  him,  he  decided  to  go  to  the  Indians.  He  moved  from  Fort  Larned  April 
13,  marching  by  the  road  leading  up  the  Pawnee  Fork,  on  which  stream  he 
camped  the  first  night  some  twenty  miles  from  the  fort.  On  the  fourteenth, 
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when  he  had  gone  five  or  six  miles,  he  saw  a large  number  of  Indians  approach- 
ing his  command.  They  were  in  line.  Hancock  halted  his  troops  and  formed 
a line  of  battle.  He  ordered  the  Indians  to  halt  and  invited  the  chiefs  to  an 
interview.  The  Cheyenne  chiefs  who  advanced  from  the  Indian  line  were 
Roman  Nose,  who  bore  a white  flag,  Bull  Bear,  White  Horse,  Gray  Beard  and 
Medicine  Wolf.  Representing  the  Sioux  were  Pawnee  Killer  and  six  others. 
When  Hancock  asked  them  if  they  wished  to  fight  they  said  they  did  not,  but 
preferred  peace.  When  the  Indians  departed  Hancock  moved  on  his  way 
and  went  into  camp  within  half  a mile  of  the  Indian  villages,  which  contained 
about  300  lodges  of  Sioux  and  Cheyennes. 

WThen  Hancock’s  camp  was  in  order  Roman  Nose,  Bull  Bear,  Gray  Beard 
and  Medicine  Wolf,  all  Cheyennes,  came  to  the  headquarters  and  informed 
General  Hancock  that  his  approach  had  frightened  the  women  and  children  of 
the  village,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  Chivington  massacre,  and  that  they 
had  fled.  The  Sioux,  both  men  and  women,  had  fled.  The  prey  had  slipped 
through  Hancock’s  fingers  and  he  was  furious.  That  night  the  Cheyennes 
left  the  village,  and  on  the  following  morning  General  Custer  was  sent  in  pur- 
suit. He  did  not  come  up  with  the  Indians.  They  crossed  the  Smoky  Hill  and 
destroyed  various  stations  of  the  Overland  Stage  Company  and  murdered 
several  people.  When  notified  by  Custer  of  the  action  of  the  Indians  General 
Hancock  burned  the  Indian  village.  He  directed  General  Custer  to  continue 
the  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  but  Custer  was  delayed  by  lack  of  supplies.  On 
the  third  of  May  General  Hancock  arrived  at  Fort  Hays.  As  the  Indians 
had  escaped,  there  was  nothing  to  detain  him  at  Fort  Larned.  On  the  seventh 
of  May  he  left  Fort  Harker  for  Fort  Leavenworth,  reaching  that  point  on  the 
ninth  of  May.  This  was  practically  the  end  of  Hancock’s  operations  against 
the  plains  tribes  in  1867.  During  all  the  campaign  he  did  not  obtain  a par- 
ticle of  insight  into  the  Indian  character.  It  was  his  idea  that  a display  of 
force,  backed  by  artillery,  would  so  terrorize  the  Indians  that  they  would 
submit  to  any  terms  he  might  dictate.  But  the  Indians  outmaneuvered 
Hancock  and  rendered  his  campaign  fruitless. 

General  Custer  marched  from  Fort  Hays  to  Fort  McPherson.  He  re- 
mained there  but  a short  time,  when  he  moved  out  on  the  plains  to  the  west. 
It  was  his  mission  to  induce  the  Sioux,  under  Pawnee  Killer,  to  come  in  and 
camp  at  Fort  McPherson.  General  Sherman  visited  him  at  this  camp  after 
his  failure  to  make  any  impression  on  Pawnee  Killer.  On  the  morning  of 
June  24  Custer’s  camp  was  attacked  by  Indians,  but  they  were  beaten  off. 
Custer  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  forks  of  the  Republican,  where  Benkel- 
man,  Neb.,  was  afterward  built.  At  the  forks  of  the  Republican  Custer  was 
practically  under  siege.  His  attempts  to  hold  council  with  Pawnee  Killer 
and  his  Sioux  always  failed.  Major  Elliott  was  sent  to  Fort  Wallace  for  sup- 
plies, and  his  train  was  attacked  on  the  return  trip,  but  escaped.  Lieutenant 
Kidder  was  sent  from  Fort  Sedgwick  at  Old  Julesburg  on  the  South  Platte 
with  dispatches  for  Custer.  But  the  General  had  departed  from  the  forks 
of  the  Republican  before  Kidder  arrived.  At  the  forks  of  the  Republican 
Kidder  supposed  Custer  had  marched  to  Fort  Wallace,  and  started  to  follow 
him.  His  entire  command  was  attacked  by  Indians  and  killed  on  Beaver 
Creek  in  what  is  now  Sherman  county.  Fort  Wallace  had  been  attacked  fre- 
quently by  the  Indians  during  the  summer.  General  Custer  returned  to  that 
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post  from  Fort  Sedgwick  and  found  it  in  miserable  condition.  Supplies  were 
almost  exhausted  and  soldiers  were  dying  of  cholera.  Custer  went  with  the 
train  to  Fort  Harker  to  secure  supplies,  and  was  arrested  at  the  instance  of 
General  Hancock  and  court-martialed  because  the  Hancock  war  had  been  a 
failure.  Custer  was  the  only  man  who  did  any  fighting  and  made  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  War  Department,  but  nevertheless  he  was 
convicted  and  suspended  from  duty  for  one  year. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1867  that  the  commission  to  treat  with  the  Indians 
appeared  on  the  plains.  This  commission  was  composed  of  Generals  Terry, 
Harney,  Sanborn  and  Augur,  Senator  John  B.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  Com- 
missioner N.  G.  Taylor,  and  Colonel  Samuel  Tappan.  Senator  Henderson 
had  said  in  the  senate  that  Hancock’s  war  had  cost  them  an  immense  sum  of 
money  and  had  accomplished  nothing,  and  it  was  at  his  instance  that  the 
commission  was  appointed.  General  Sherman  had  no  faith  in  peace  treaties 
at  that  time  and  announced  that  this  commission  was  a humbug. 

The  treaty  conference  was  held  near  Medicine  Lodge,  and  there  were  about 
five  thousand  Indians  present.  Of  Comanches  there  were  150  lodges;  of 
Kiowas  there  were  150  lodges;  of  Arapahoes  there  were  175  lodges;  of  mixed 
Kiowas  and  Apaches  there  were  85  lodges;  and  the  Cheyennes  had  250  lodges. 
For  a month  prior  to  the  meeting  the  Indian  Department  had  been  gathering 
near  the  Lodge  a great  amount  of  material  to  give  to  the  Indians  as  presents. 
A large  herd  of  cattle  was  driven  to  the  treaty  grounds  and  held  for  the 
Indians.  Coffee,  sugar,  flour  and  dried  fruits  in  quantities  sufficient  for  an 
army  campaign  were  stored  to  feed  the  Indians  coming  in  to  treat  with  the 
Great  Father.  To  feed  what  Indians?  The  very  Indians  that  had  been  mur- 
dering settlers,  scalping  women  and  children,  killing  workers  on  the  railroads, 
burning  houses  and  stage  stations,  attacking  forts,  and  laying  waste  to  the 
frontier  all  summer.  They  had  attacked  Custer  and  his  wagon  trains,  had 
murdered  Lieutenant  Kidder  and  his  escort,  and  had  fought  pitched  battles 
at  the  front  door  of  Fort  Wallace.  Now  they  presented  themselves  to  the 
peace  commissioners  and  proclaimed  themselves  friendly  Indians,  with  love 
for  the  white  people.  Knowing  all  the  outrages  these  Indians  had  committed 
on  the  border  settlements,  the  commission  still  received  them  as  “good  Indians” 
and  made  treaties  with  them.  Their  treachery  was  not  once  mentioned.  It 
is  fortunate  that  their  mirth  never  shows  in  their  faces  and  that  they  laugh 
deep  down  in  their  abdomens. 

After  the  treaties  the  Indians  received  at  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
all  these  presents.  There  were  three  great  heaps  of  these  presents.  The  one 
to  the  east  was  for  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches;  the  middle  pile  was  for  the 
Cheyennes;  while  that  to  the  west  was  for  the  Arapahoes  and  Apaches.  The 
amount  of  goods  in  these  piles  was  enormous.  Even  the  Indians  were 
astounded  at  the  liberality — prodigality — of  the  Great  Father.  They  could 
not  carry  away  all  that  was  given  them;  much  was  left  lying  on  the  prairies 
to  rot.  And  when  the  food  and  clothing  had  been  disposed  of,  the  greatest 
gift  of  all  was  brought  out — it  was  the  ammunition.  The  Indians  had  used 
up  their  entire  supply  along  the  frontier  killing  settlers  and  ranchmen  and  rail- 
road workmen,  and  it  was  good  of  the  Great  Father  to  load  them  up  for  an- 
other campaign.  The  Indians  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  believing  the  govern- 
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ment  liked  to  have  them  drench  the  border  in  blood;  to  them  it  was  evident 
that  the  fiercer  the  attacks  on  the  settlements,  the  greater  would  be  their 
compensation. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  this  treaty  with  the  peace  commission  at  Medicine 
Lodge  brought  peace  to  the  frontier.  It  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  am- 
munition issued  to  the  Indians  at  Medicine  Lodge  was  used  up  and  shot  away 
during  the  winter  of  1867-’68.  When  spring  arrived  the  Indians  were  practically 
without  ammunition.  They  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  be  conserved.  The 
peace  commission  had  promised  that  more  guns,  pistols,  and  ammunition  should 
be  given  the  Indians  in  the  spring.  As  soon  as  the  grass  began  to  grow  the 
Indians  became  restless,  left  their  winter  quarters  along  the  streams  in  the 
western  part  of  what  is  now  Oklahoma,  and  gathered  about  the  agencies  and 
forts  along  the  Arkansas  river.  The  Cheyennes,  Kiowas  and  Comanches  came 
back  to  their  old  camp  grounds  on  Pawnee  creek  west  of  Fort  Larned,  from 
which  they  had  been  frightened  by  General  Hancock.  The  Apaches,  Arapa- 
hoes,  and  some  of  the  Cheyennes  camped  on  the  Arkansas  river  near  Fort 
Dodge,  which  was  six  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Dodge  City. 

After  becoming  settled  in  their  camp  about  the  forts  the  Indians  became 
insistent  that  the  arms  and  ammunition  promised  them  at  Medicine  Lodge 
should  be  delivered.  In  the  meantime,  they  were  eating  good  meals  three 
times  a day  on  food  supplies  furnished  them  by  the  government.  It  was  at 
the  instance  of  the  Indian  Department  that  the  Indians  had  been  armed  and 
were  to  be  supplied  with  ammunition  and  arms  in  the  spring  of  1868.  The 
War  Department  opposed  arming  the  Indians,  saying  that  they  wanted  these 
guns  for  the  purpose  of  warring  on  the  frontier  and  not  for  killing  buffalo. 
The  Indian  Department  insisted  that  the  Indians  were  innocent  of  any  designs 
on  the  settlements  and  that  they  did  not  intend  to  go  on  the  warpath.  This 
controversy  raged  during  the  summer.  The  Indians  saw  time  slipping  by  with- 
out any  opportunity  for  war.  From  the  time  their  ponies  first  got  “grass 
bellies”  on  them  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  the  Indians  were  more  rest- 
less, defiant  and  insolent.  Their  anxiety  to  be  away  devastating  the  frontier 
increased.  But  they  could  not  go  without  the  guns,  pistols  and  ammunition. 
Generals  Sheridan  and  Sully,  knowing  what  the  Indians  intended  to  do,  tried 
to  prevent  the  Indian  Department  from  giving  them  this  war  material.  But 
the  Indian  agents  wept  gallons  of  tears  for  the  “poor  Indians”  and  finally  the 
government  armed  and  equipped  them  for  war  on  the  settlements. 

One  of  the  causes  for  delay  in  issuing  arms  for  the  Indians  was  the  attack 
made  on  the  Kansas  Indian  reservation  near  Council  Grove  by  a band  of 
Cheyennes  under  the  command  of  Chief  Tall  Bull,  June  4.  The  battle  began 
in  the  morning  and  continued  during  the  day,  when  the  Cheyennes  were  de- 
feated and  driven  off.  This  early  evidence  of  what  the  Indians  really  meant 
to  do  with  the  arms  and  ammunition  prevented  their  receiving  them  for  two 
months.  On  the  third  day  of  August,  1868,  the  Comanches,  Kiowas,  and  that 
portion  of  the  Cheyennes  remaining  on  Pawnee  creek,  and  the  Apaches, 
Arapahoes,  and  a band  of  Cheyennes  camped  with  them  on  the  Arkansas  near 
Fort  Dodge,  all  received  their  supply  of  guns,  pistols,  powder,  lead,  caps  and 
everything  necessary  for  war. 

This  war  material  was  distributed  from  Fort  Larned.  Within  three  days 
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after  receiving  it  the  Indians  started  north  on  their  work  of  death.  They  struck 
the  settlements  along  the  Smoky  Hill  and  the  Saline,  laying  waste  stations, 
ranches  and  farms.  Continuing  on  their  way  they  soon  appeared  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Solomon  and  the  Republican.  Governor  Crawford  received  a dis- 
patch on  the  fourteenth  of  August  from  Salina  saying  that  the  Indians  were 
in  large  numbers  in  Mitchell,  Ottawa  and  Republic  counties  murdering  indis- 
criminately. They  attacked  the  upper  settlements  and  went  down  the  valleys 
for  thirty  miles,  butchering  men,  women  and  children  as  they  advanced. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  August  Governor  Crawford  reported  to  President 
Johnson  that  he  had  just  returned  from  northwestern  Kansas  after  witnessing 
the  effects  of  the  terrible  Indian  massacre.  Upon  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
forty  persons  had  been  killed  and  wounded  by  hostile  Indians.  Men,  women 
and  children  had  been  murdered.  Women,  after  receiving  mortal  wounds, 
were  outraged  and  otherwise  inhumanly  treated  in  the  presence  of  their  dying 
husbands  and  children.  Two  young  ladies  and  two  little  girls  were  carried 
away  by  the  Indians  to  suffer  a fate  worse  than  death.  Houses  were  robbed 
and  burned,  and  a large  quantity  of  stock  driven  off.  Settlements  covering  a 
space  of  sixty  miles  wide,  reaching  from  the  Saline  to  the  Republican,  were 
devastated  and  the  country  laid  in  ashes.  The  situation  was  desperate.  The 
country  from  the  Arkansas  north  to  the  Republican  was  filled  with  Indian 
bands  committing  murder  and  other  crimes  without  restraint. 

Early  in  September,  Colonel  George  A.  Forsyth  of  General  Sheridan’s  staff, 
Lieutenant  Beecher  and  Doctor  Moore,  with  forty-seven  scouts,  left  Fort  Wal- 
lace in  pursuit  of  the  Cheyennes.  The  trail  led  north  toward  the  Republican 
river.  On  the  seventeenth  of  September  this  body  of  troops  was  attacked  on 
the  Arickaree  fork  of  the  Republican.  There  was  fought  in  the  next  few  days 
the  battle  of  the  Aritkaree,  one  of  the  outstanding  battles  of  Indian  warfare. 
Roman  Nose,  Cheyenne  chief,  was  killed.  Forysth  was  dangerously  wounded. 
Many  scouts  were  killed  and  wounded.  Finally  daring  scouts  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  the  Indian  line  and  reaching  Fort  Wallace.  Reinforcements 
were  dispatched  and  Forsyth  and  his  surviving  scouts  rescued. 

For  the  people  of  Kansas  the  condition  became  unbearable.  Governor 
Crawford  applied  to  the  United  States  government  for  authority  to  raise  one 
regiment  of  troops  to  defend  the  frontier.  This  was  granted.  He  organized 
the  Nineteenth  Kansas  regiment.  General  Sheridan  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  district  embracing  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma. 
It  was  his  plan  to  make  a winter  campaign  against  the  Indians.  The 
Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Comanches,  Kiowas  and  Prairie  Apaches  had  been 
driven  from  the  bloody  Kansas  frontier  by  the  winter  and  were  encamped 
along  the  Washita  in  what  is  now  Oklahoma.  General  Sheridan  recalled 
Custer  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  1868,  and  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Seventh  cavalry. 

After  various  movements  of  these  troops  General  Sheridan’s  command  ar- 
rived at  Camp  Supply,  at  the  junction  of  Wolf  creek  with  the  Beaver.  General 
Custer  arrived  at  Camp  Supply  November  18.  Three  days  later  General 
Sheridan  arrived.  Governor  Crawford  had  resigned  and  taken  charge  of  the 
Nineteenth  Kansas.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Camp  Supply,  but  a deep  snow 
impeded  his  progress  and  he  was  late  in  arriving.  General  Custer  moved  from 
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Camp  Supply  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  of  November.  He 
attacked  Black  Kettle’s  village  on  the  Washita  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
November,  defeating  the  Indians  and  destroying  the  village.  Black  Kettle  was 
killed. 

It  was  this  blow  to  the  Indians  which  brought  peace  to  the  Kansas  frontier 
and  not  the  treaty  made  by  the  commissioners  with  the  Indian  tribes  at 
Medicine  Lodge. 


MEMORIES  OF  FRONTIER  DAYS  IN  KANSAS:  BARBER 

COUNTY. 

By  Mrs.  S.  T.  Roach. 

ALL  MY  LIFE  I have  wanted  to  tell  the  story  of  the  pioneer  days  of  my 
childhood.  So  to-day,  after  more  than  five  decades,  I take  up  my  pencil 
to  write.  I can  still  recall  the  covered  wagon  standing  at  the  door  of  a little 
home  of  my  father,  S.  A.  Ferguson,  near  Clarinda,  Page  county,  Iowa.  This 
wagon  was  then  being  loaded  with  the  necessities  for  our  long  western  journey 
in  search  of  a new  home.  Barber  county,  one  of  the  best  watered  counties  in 
Kansas,  was  our  appointed  destination.  The  members  of  our  family  were  my 
father  and  mother  and  their  two  girls  and  two  boys — Samantha,  Iantha,  Rossie 
and  Arthur. 

This  was  about  the  middle  of  February,  1874.  At  that  time  I was  only 
a child  of  five  years.  But  well  do  I remember  my  mother  baking  and  pre- 
paring food  the  night  before  our  journey  began.  The  morning  after  all 
preparations  were  made  for  the  journey,  we  climbed  into  the  covered  wagon. 
On  either  side  of  the  covered  top  were  two  windows,  so  that  we  children  could 
see  outside.  The  wagon  was  covered  with  oilcloth  to  keep  out  the  cold  and 
rain.  In  it  was  a little  stove  that  we  might  be  more  comfortable  on  cold  or 
rainy  days. 

Thus  with  all  our  worldly  possessions — the  small  supply  of  household  equip- 
ment that  could  be  crowded  into  the  wagon,  three  horses  and  seven  cows,  we 
started  westward.  Little  we  guessed  the  hardships  that  lay  before  us. 

We  came  across  the  prairie,  westward,  ever  westward.  Oh,  such  a vast 
prairie  it  was  then,  so  long,  so  wide — an  endless  stretch  of  blue  sky  above,  of 
green  buffalo  grass  below.  I remember  so  well  how  we  camped  along  with 
our  little  herd,  and  how  we  gathered  up  the  buffalo  chips  for  fuel,  over  which 
to  cook  our  little  meals. 

We  were  six  weeks  crossing  the  plains.  Journeying  thus  we  came  into  com- 
pany with  other  home  seekers  near  Topeka,  which  was  a small  place  at  that 
time.  The  companionship  of  these  people  made  our  trip  more  pleasant,  as 
we  crossed  the  country  from  thereon  together. 

One  family  we  met,  by  the  name  of  Martin,  was  indeed  a friend  to  those 
in  need,  for  Mrs.  Martin  cared  for  my  mother  the  first  two  weeks  we  were 
camped  near  Medicine  Lodge.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  little 
sister. 

We  had  arrived  at  Medicine  Lodge  on  March  30,  1874.  There  we  had 
camped  on  a little  stream  known  as  Elm  creek.  This  stream  was  lined  with 
elm  and  cottonwood  trees — an  oasis  in  a desert.  In  this  little  grove  stood 
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a small  board  house  with  dirt  floor.  And  it  was  here,  and  on  this  memorable 
morning,  that  to  our  great  surprise  the  little  babe  was  born.  She  was 
christened  Halcyon  Gertrude.  A few  days  of  waiting  and  then  we  rambled  on 
some  eight  miles  further  up  the  stream  and  settled  northwest  of  Medicine 
Lodge. 

As  we  neared  this  long  sought  for  home,  on  beautiful  Elm  creek — this 
creek — this  home  that  was  ours  for  the  mere  taking,  we  gazed  around.  And 
behold!  the  Indian  tepees  were  still  in  evidence.  Here  had  been  their  camp- 
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ing  ground.  Dogwood  poles  still  standing  around  in  tepee  shape,  and  the 
trodden  earth,  showed  how  recently  they  had  been  there.  Here,  too,  we  found 
axes,  bowie  knives  and  other  weapons. 

And  here  we  camped  for  the  night  with  one  of  our  new  neighbors,  Nate 
Priest,  and  his  family.  On  awakening  the  next  morning  I was  almost  strangled 
with  an  awful  odor,  one  that  I had  never  experienced  before.  The  covered 
wagon  seemed  to  be  filled  with  it,  and  on  looking  out,  I saw  some  black  and 
white  skins  tacked  to  the  side  of  the  house.  This  was  my  introduction  to 
the  polecat,  but  I think  I can  smell  them  to-day  when  I remember  that  long- 
ago  morning  in  the  woods,  a mile  from  our  future  home. 

What  courage  it  took  to  start  the  new  home!  My  father  built  a shack, 
a small  house,  with  a dirt  floor.  But  we  lived  there  only  a few  months. 
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Indians  were  raging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  fort  and  men  came  to  warn  us 
of  the  danger. 

It  was  while  living  in  this  little  shack  that  we  met  our  first  great  sorrow. 
Brother  Rossie  was  bitten  by  a rattlesnake — a big  one  with  thirteen  rattles. 
He  came  crying  from  the  timber  close  by  that  a snake  had  bitten  him.  He 
said  it  popped.  We  looked  on  his  knee,  and  there  were  two  little  spots,  as 
though  a bee  had  stung  him.  Alum  Cardwell  was  there,  and  he,  the  neighbors 
and  my  parents  did  all  they  knew  how  to  do  for  him.  And  then  they  sent 
to  Medicine  Lodge  for  whisky.  But  it  was  too  late. 

The  first  knowledge  I had  of  what  had  happened  was  on  the  next  morning 
when  I saw  my  mother  entering  our  door  with  a bucket  of  water  from  the 
creek.  The  tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheeks.  Rossie  had  begged  for 
water  the  night  before  when  he  was  sick!  Sick  unto  death!  He  had  told 
her  he  himself  would  go  to  the  creek  and  get  it.  He  died  within  nine  hours 
after  the  bite.  The  child  suffered  dreadfully,  as  we  at  that  time  knew  no 
remedy  for  this  terrible  poison.  So,  on  June  29,  1874,  we  laid  him  away.  The 
day  he  was  laid  in  his  little  home-made  casket,  so  still,  so  white,  father  with 
some  of  our  neighbors  went  out  hunting  where  my  brother  had  been  the  eve- 
ning before.  The  snake  had  come  again  from  its  hiding  place  and  the  dog 
spied  him.  So  we  felt  that  an  enemy  had  been  destroyed.  The  timber  rattlers 
are  more  poisonous  than  the  prairie  snakes. 

My  little  brother’s  death  decided  my  father  not  to  stay  on  our  land,  and 
we,  with  our  neighbors  and  friends,  gathered  in  a store  building.  Here  we 
made  out  our  beds  in  one  long  row.  This  we  did  until  we  could  find  a better 
place  in  which  to  live.  Father  moved  our  little  house  in  from  the  claim  and 
made  a little  store  of  it,  where  he,  with  Mr.  Priest  as  a partner,  sold  the 
staple  things  of  life.  We  lived  in  the  back  room  for  awhile.  And  it  was  here 
the  Indians  would  come  and  beg  for  food.  If  my  mother  fed  them,  which  she 
did  sometimes,  they  would  come  again  with  their  little  papooses,  who  were 
a curiosity  to  us  children. 

Many  a morning  I have  seen  my  father  grab  his  clothes  and  rush  out  to 
answer  the  roll  call,  as  they  were  compelled  to  do  in  those  pioneer  days.  It 
was  on  July  4,  1874,  the  warning  came  again  that  the  Indians  were  about. 
So  we  gathered  a few  necessities  and  left  our  home  for  Medicine  Lodge.1  On 
our  way  to  the  town  we  stopped  for  our  friend  Mrs.  Martin,  but  she  had  gone 
on,  carrying  her  child  four  miles  to  safety. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  town  we  learned  that  Mrs.  Martin’s  husband  and 
his  partner,  John  Canady,  who  had  gone  to  the  Gip  hills  for  Cedar  wood,  had 
been  killed,  supposedly  by  the  Indians.  This  was  a great  sorrow  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin. After  all  these  years  I still  see  her  in  her  grief.  My  mother  told  me 
her  husband  and  his  partner  had  been  dead  for  days,  and  that  the  ravens  had 
plucked  their  eyes  before  they  were  found.  They  were  buried  where  there  is 
now  a field,  and  have  long  since  been  forgotten  by  the  public.  Mrs.  Martin 
sold  what  little  she  had  and,  with  help  of  friends,  she  and  Nellie,  her  little 

1.  Medicine  Lodge  has  been  erroneously  referred  to  as  “Fort”  Medicine  Lodge.  The 
town  has  never  been  at  any  time,  in  an  official  sense,  a fort.  But  because  of  the  stout 
stockade,  the  defensive  building  for  retreat  in  case  of  attack,  the  trenches  from  which  the 
people  might  shoot  when  beseiged,  and  because  the  town  offered  them  refuge  from  Indian 
raids  and  outrages — for  all  these  reasons  the  people  of  the  vicinity  regarded  Medicine  Lodge 
as  a fort  and  persistently  called  it  by  that  term.  The  habit  persists  to  this  day. 
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girl,  went  to  Hutchinson;  thence  to  her  former  home  near  Topeka.  Such  was 
the  pioneer  life  of  these  two  families  that  came  across  the  vast  prairie  to  make 
a home  in  the  West  with  us. 

Just  at  this  time  another  woman  was  made  a widow;  a Mr.  Kimes  was 
killed  a few  miles  up  on  the  Medicine  river  by  the  Indians.  As  though  it 
was  only  yesterday  I can  see  her  huddled  inside  the  stockade  at  Medicine 
Lodge,  sipping  her  coffee.  Her  anguish  was  so  great  that  it  is  imbedded  into 
my  memory  for  all  time,  even  though  she  was  a stranger  to  us. 

However,  I can  say  here  that  never  in  our  time  was  Medicine  Lodge  ever 
attacked  by  the  Indians. 

We  remained  at  Medicine  Lodge  for  two  years.  We  had  there  such  men 
as  John  and  Enas  Mosley.  These  two  brothers  were  fearless,  and  we  felt  quite 
secure  when  they  were  at  home.  As  for  John,  he  must  have  been  a fatherly 
sort  of  man,  for  he  had  in  his  care  a little  Indian  boy  with  whom  we  used 
to  like  to  play.  We  called  him  Billie  Button.  Enas  Mosley  was  killed  in 
an  Indian  skirmish  between  Dodge  City  and  Medicine  Lodge  sometime  in 
the  seventies. 

Pete  and  Ben  Lampton,  two  brothers,  used  to  tell  thrilling  stories  of  their 
adventures  with  the  Indians.  Among  the  well  known  local  characters  were 
also  Judge  James  Whitelaw,  Judge  Uptegraph,  who  kept  a hotel,  Houck  the 
postmaster,  Doctor  Riggs,  Doctor  Davis,  the  Moore  boys,  Mike  Sutton,  Mart 
Garlinghouse,  Swank,  Shepler,  C.  C.  Sheldon,  Mart,  A1  and  Alf  Uptegraph, 
stage  drivers,  W.  W.  Cook,  and  Clark  Gilmore,  an  old  colored  man.  This  last, 
who  had  been  a slave  at  one  time,  was  the  only  colored  man  in  the  country, 
and  a great  curiosity.  He  was  very  good  natured  about  it,  however. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventies,  though  the  exact  date 
has  slipped  my  mind,  that  the  Hillman  tragedy  happened.2  I know  it  was 
before  the  railroad  was  built  to  Medicine  Lodge.  It  occurred  about  fourteen 
miles  northwest  of  that  town,  near  the  Briley  home.  This  was  on  a small 
stream  called  Crooked  creek  (Spring  creek),  which  ran  into  Elm  creek.  Two 
men,  journeying  across  the  plains  from  Illinois  camped  there  for  the  night 
and  prepared  their  evening  meal  by  a little  camp  fire.  They  were  supposed 
to  have  been  Hillman,  and  a Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  told  the  neighbors  that 
he  was  taking  the  bedding  out  of  the  wagon  and  in  some  manner  the  gun  he 
was  handling  was  discharged.  It  shot  Mr.  Hillman  in  the  back  of  the  head 
and  he  fell  forward  into  the  camp  fire,  dead.  Of  course  his  face  was  disfigured 

2.  The  Hillman  case  had  its  beginning  about  the  middle  of  March,  1879.  Hillman,  who 
was  a farm  laborer  in  Douglas  county,  Kansas,  took  out  life  insurance  from  various  com- 
panies, to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $25,000.  No  money  was  paid  the  companies,  but  Levy 
Baldwin,  Hillman’s  employer,  indorsed  notes  for  him  as  the  initial  payment.  Of  course  the 
fact  that  a man  with  an  earning  capacity  of  perhaps  $30  or  $40  a month  took  out  such  a 
large  insurance  would  naturally  rouse  the  suspicions  of  the  insurance  companies  and  incline 
them  to  believe  the  whole  affair  a plot. 

Brown  and  Hillman  camped  together  for  the  night  on  Spring  creek,  fourteen  miles  northwest 
of  Medicine  Lodge.  Brown  rode  into  the  town  and  reported  that  in  taking  a gun  out  of  the 
wagon,  it  was  accidentally  discharged.  The  charge  entered  the  back  of  Hillman’s  head  at 
close  range,  and  he  fell  forward  in  the  fire,  dead.  Naturally,  his  face  was  frightfully  disfigured. 
An  inquest  was  held,  George  Washington  Paddock  acting  as  coroner.  But  at  that  time 
Brown’s  story  stood  unassailed.  It  began  to  look  as  if  Hillman’s  beneficiary — his  wife — who 
resided  near  Lawrence,  Kansas,  would  get  the  $25,000.  Mrs.  Hillman  did  not  go  to  Medicine 
Lodge  to  her  husband’s  funeral,  nor  act  in  any  way  interested  by  it. 

But  the  suspicious  aspect  of  the  whole  affair  stirred  the  insurance  companies  to  protest. 
The  body  was  exhumed  and  examined,  but  was  not  in  condition  to  be  identified.  They 
refused  to  pay.  And  for  almost  thirty  years  the  affair  was  fought  through  the  courts  of  Kansas 
and  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  Hillman  wras  never  heard  of  again.  Finally, 
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to  some  extent.  However,  Mr.  Hillman’s  life  was  heavily  insured  and  the 
neighbors — who  were  Mr.  Briley,  Mr.  Paddock  and  S.  A.  Ferguson,  my  father — 
took  him  for  interment  to  the  nearest  burying  place,  which  was  Medicine 
Lodge.  But  in  a short  time  the  insurance  company  came  to  get  the  body  and 
to  identify  it  as  that  of  Hillman.  They  took  his  remains  back  to  Illinois. 

It  was  down  a tree-lined  winding  road  by  my  father’s  house  that  I had  my 
first  glimpse  of  the  funeral  procession.  It  consisted  of  two  horses  and  a wagon 
containing  the  body  of  Hillman,  which  was  covered  with  a blanket.  The 
procession  halted  at  our  door,  and  a tall,  dark-eyed  man  came  up  to  us.  This 
was  Brown,  and,  as  I remember,  I was  conscious  of  an  awed  feeling.  I eyed 
him  very  closely,  and  I think  I should  know  his  expression  to-day  if  I should 
see  him,  although  it  has  been  almost  a half  century  since  it  all  happened.  My 
father  fell  heir  to  the  Hillman  camping  outfit,  which  consisted  of  two  double 
wool  blankets,  a dishpan,  frying  pan,  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  and  a few  other 
small  articles. 

The  insurance  company  fought  that  case  for  over  thirty  years  and  my  father 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial,  which  was  held  at  Topeka,  Kan.  I have 
read  with  interest  all  these  years  any  news  of  the  Hillman  case.  The  insurance 
company  doubted  that  it  was  Hillman’s  body  and  kept  Mrs.  Hillman  out  of  the 
insurance  money  for  years.  This  case  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  early  pioneer 
days  in  Kansas. 

I often  think  how  fortunate  we  were  not  to  have  our  scalps  taken  in  those 
wild  days.  I always  attribute  our  safety  to  the  stockade,  made  of  cedar  slabs 
standing  upright  in  the  ground,  which  surrounded  the  few  buildings  of  Medicine 
Lodge.  Inside  this  stockade  was  a brick  building,  built  like  a house  but  minus 
the  windows  and  roof,  and  furnished  with  a few  portholes  to  look,  or  shoot, 
through,  if  necessary.  There  were  also  long  narrow  ditches  dug  in  the  streets. 
These  were  so  that  in  case  of  attack  the  people  could  drop  into  them  and  shoot 
at  the  enemy  or  avoid  their  arrows. 

The  Indians  were  camped  on  Medicine  river  waiting  for  spring  to  come,  so 
that  they  could  pass  on  to  the  Dakota  lands.  At  this  time  they  were  not  so 
dangerous,  as  the  government  gave  them  supplies.  They  often  came  to  my 
father’s  little  grocery  store  to  buy  their  supplies.  As  a child  I feared  these 
Indians,  with  their  long  black  hair  and  their  blankets  tied  about  them. 


the  insurance  companies  were  ordered  to  pay  up  or  get  out  of  the  state  by  Webb  McNall, 
insurance  commissioner  under  Governor  Leedy,  after  which  a compromise  was  agreed  upon 
and  part  of  the  money  paid  to  Mrs.  Hillman,  who  in  the  meantime  had  remarried. 

Brown,  six  months  later  and  during  the  course  of  the  trial,  made  a confession  which  ran 
as  follows:  The  whole  affair  was  a plot  to  defraud  the  insurance  companies  of  their  $25,000. 

Baldwin,  Hillman  and  Brown  were  all  to  benefit  by  the  conspiracy.  Baldwin  hired  a strange 
man  by  the  name  of  Walters  to  work  for  him.  Then  he  sent  Brown,  Hillman  and  Walters 
on  the  trip  toward  Medicine  Lodge  to  examine  some  land.  Walters  was  killed  and  burned  as 
Hillman,  his  face  purposely  disfigured.  Hillman  disappeared  to  “lay  low”  until  he  obtained 
his  share  of  the  money. 

Witnesses  were  produced  who  had  known  Walters,  and  who  had  seen  the  three  men  to- 
gether. And  Walters  had  disappeared.  Brown  was  never  molested,  nor  was  Baldwin. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Hillman’s  attorney  presented  the  facts  that  Hillman  would  never 
dare  to  risk  punishment  by  returning  to  benefit  through  such  a scheme.  So  there  was  no 
object  to  that.  And  that  he  had  disappeared — never  was  seen  from  the  day  of  his  alleged 
murder.  And  they  produced  witnesses — honorable  men — from  Medicine  Lodge,  who  had 
known  Hillman  previously  and  swore  that  the  body  found  was  his. 

Perhaps  Hillman  plotted  against  the  insurance  companies,  and,  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
counterfeit,  was  really  killed  at  Spring  creek.  But  this  theory  leaves  Walters  unaccounted  for. 

The  case  is  one  of  those  unaccountable  mysteries  that  are  dropped  occasionally  into  the 
stream  of  the  commonplace.  It  is  a “mystery  story”  more  puzzling  and  sinister  than  the 
dream  of  any  fiction  writer.  A riddle  that  men  may  never  solve. 
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While  living  at  this  fort  another  sorrow  was  visited  upon  us.  Our  little 
Halcyon  was  taken  from  us  by  death.  She  was  twenty-two  months  old  when 
we  lost  her. 

There  was  much  suffering  in  Medicine  Lodge  at  this  time  because  we  all 
lacked  proper  food,  clothing  and  medicine.  Had  it  not  been  for  food  and 
clothing  sent  us  by  Eastern  people,  the  suffering  would  have  been  even  greater. 
This,  I remember,  was  called  aid.  And,  believe  me,  every  one  was  ready  for 
his  share  of  the  aid. 


Mrs.  Jennie  Ferguson  and  great  grandson, 
Jack  Cornelius. 


In  those  days  the  prairies  were  strewn  with  buffalo  bones.  The  settlers 
gathered  these  bj'  wagon  loads  and  hauled  them  to  Wichita,  Hutchinson  and 
Dodge  City — over  a hundred  miles — to  market.  There  they  were  exchanged 
for  the  necessities  of  life.  They  brought  about  ten  dollars  per  load.  By  this 
means  many  a poor  family  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

Our  daily  food  consisted  of  quail,  prairie  chicken,  rabbit,  wild  turkey, 
antelope,  deer  and  buffalo,  all  of  which  were  plentiful.  Our  school  time  in 
those  days  consisted  of  three  months  each  year.  Instruction  was  given  in  the 
three  R’s,  readin’  ’ritin’  and  ’rithmetic.  Our  seats  were  made  of  slabs  and 
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they  had  no  backs.  Neither  did  we  have  desks.  Many  of  the  pupils  had  to 
walk  or  ride  a long  distance  to  school. 

Our  first  teacher  was  Mrs.  T.  McClure,  whom  I loved  dearly.  A few  years 
later  she  was  left  a widow.  Mr.  McClure  was  shot  by  one  Pinkey  Bedford. 
The  two  men  had  had  a bitter  contention  over  a claim.  On  the  morning  of  the 
killing  they  had  quarreled  violently.  Bedford,  knowing  McClure’s  habits, 
concealed  himself  beside  a building  in  which  was;  housed  the  postoffice.  Mc- 
Clure, smoking  a pipe,  strolled  up  and  Bedford  stepped  out  and  shot  him 
through  the  heart.  He  died  instantly,  of  course. 

Our  next  teacher  was  Joe  McNeal.  He  afterwards  moved  to  Oklahoma 
where  he  became  a successful  banker,  and  later  a candidate  for  governor  of 
that  state. 

The  little  white  schoolhouse  at  Medicine  Lodge  is  as  vivid  in  my  mind  to- 
day as  it  was  more  than  a half  century  ago.  There  we  children  all  stood  up  in 
a long  line,  myself  at  the  head  of  the  class,  leaning  with  my  elbow  upon  Joe 
McNeal’s  knee  while  I recited  to  him.  As  we  drifted  down  life’s  pathway  I 
believe  those  early  associations  stayed  in  our1  hearts,  and  we  always  met  with 
a glad  hand.  He  has  long  since  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

This  was  the  last  schooling  we  children  had  for  about  four  years,  for  we  had 
returned  to  our  home  on  Elm  creek. 

In  those  early  days  cattle  were  driven  north  to  Dodge  City  to  be  shipped 
to  market.  And  I recall  one  Bill  Walt,  a frontiersman  and  our  neighbor,  who 
went  to  help  drive  them  to  market.  On  returning  to  his  home  he  lost  his  way 
and  wandered  for  seven  days,  and  only  found  himself  far  down  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  where  he  had  to  live  on  land  terrapins  and  elm  leaves.  When  the 
cloudy  weather  cleared  and  the  sun  came  out  he  found  his  way  back  home 
again. 

Cattle  driven  through  our  valley  left  a train  of  death.  When  our  cattle 
came  in  contact  with  the  grass  growing  on  this  trail,  they  died  within  a short 
time.  The  cause  of  their  death  was  known  as  the  Texas  fever.  My  father 
lost  all  his  cattle  through  this  fever.  He  also  lost  his  horses  with  blind  staggers 
caused  by  eating  worm-eaten  corn.  It  was  the  only  kind  obtainable  at  that 
time.  Now  all  we  had  left,  outside  our  little  household  supplies,  was  the  old 
covered  wagon.  No  horses  to  till  the  soil,  no  cows  to  furnish  milk. 

But  in  a short  time  my  father  purchased  two  Texas  steers.  These  steers 
had  horns  so  long  that  they  had  to  be  sawed  off  and  tipped  with  brass  knobs  to 
keep  them  from  goring  some  one  to  death.  We  used  them  for  several  years  to 
work  on  our  farm,  and  to  draw  our  wagon  when  we  wished  to  go  anywhere. 
We  called  them  Tom  and  Jerry.  They  were  very  wild,  and  I could  tell  you  of 
many  a thrilling  ride  we  took  behind  those  oxen.  But  they  soon  became  gentle 
and  moved  at  the  typical  oxen  gait — slowly.  Yes,  we  lived  in  the  slow  age 
then!  I remember,  too,  how  they  would  run  with  the  wagon  into  a buffalo 
wallow,  where  they  would  stop  with  a chug,  drink  until  they  quenched  their 
thirst,  and  then  turn  and  go  back  to  the  road  from  which  they  had  come. 
After  which  they  would  continue  the  journey  at  a slow,  even  gait. 

And  I recall  an  experience  with  a wild  turkey.  A drove  of  them  was  cross- 
ing our  claim,  when  my  father  secured  his  gun  and  shot  into  the  bunch,  wound- 
ing one.  He  said  to  me,  “Dotty,  take  this  one  to  the  house,”  so  I gathered 
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Mr.  Turkey  into  my  arms,  holding  him  tight  lest  he  get  away.  When  I let 
go  my  hold  I found  he  had  torn  my  dress  to  pieces,  but  I did  not  regret  the 
loss,  knowing  what  a wonderful  dinner  we  would  have. 

It  was  while  living  on  Elm  creek  that  we  were  often  surprised  by  deer  that 
had  come  to  drink.  Many  herds  of  antelope  grazed  on  the  hills  near  by.  My 
father  would  stop  his  team,  raise  a flag  of  truce,  and  try  to  get  them  to  circle 
around  him  so  he  might  be  able  to  kill  one  for  our  use. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Bellamy  brought  his  sawmill  into  this  neigh- 
borhood to  saw  the  big  cottonwood  trees.  Such  trees  I have  never  seen  before 
or  since,  except  at  the  Exposition  at  San  Francisco. 

Our  second  home  built  on  this  claim  consisted  of  a dugout  in  the  side  of  a 
hill.  It  was  eight  by  ten  feet,  and,  by  making  use  of  our  covered  wagon,  we 
managed  to  live  in  it  until  timber  was  cut,  hauled,  and  sawed  into  lumber  to 
build  a house  for  us. 

Father  sold  wood  cut  into  stove  lengths.  He  took  it  into  town  and  often  did 
not  get  more  than  SI. 25  for  all  his  work.  Then,  to  the  people  from  the  prairie 
country  he  would  sell  the  large  logs  for  a dollar  apiece.  These  they  would 
saw  and  split  and  load  onto  their  wagons.  Then  at  night  they  would  sit  and 
spin  yarns  and  perhaps  make  coffee  by  the  great  fireplace  where  they  ate  their 
frugal  meals.  The  cutting  and  hauling  of  these  trees  for  lumber  was  indeed 
a difficult  task.  But  in  spite  of  the  hard  knocks  and  by  dint  of  great  labor 
we  kept  soul  and  body  together. 

It  was  while  living  in  our  little  dugout  home  that  another  great  disaster 
befell  us.  One  day  while  eating  dinner  we  noticed  a brownish  gray  cloud 
rolling  toward  us.  This  proved  to  be  an  immense  prairie  fire,  rushing  down 
the  hillside  toward  us.  It  leaped  and  crackled  and  roared  as  it  gathered  within 
its  red  folds  the  tall  blue  stem  and  bunch  grass  with  which  the  hills  were 
covered.  Closer  and  closer  it  came — great  tongues  of  fire  licking  at  us  from 
out  the  smoke  clouds  that  obscured  the  heavens!  What  to  do  for  safety,  that 
was  the  question!  A sod  strip  had  been  plowed.  There  we  all  huddled  for 
safety  until  the  flames  passed  around  and  beyond  us.  This  was  the  very  spot 
where  the  big  snake  had  bitten  my  little  brother. 

Soon  followed  other  disasters  of  the  frontier  settlers.  One  was  the  grass- 
hopper pest.  Shortly  after  our  crops  were  growing  nicely,  these  insects  came 
in  clouds,  sweeping  down  upon  the  vegetation,  eating  all  crops,  and  even  strip- 
ping the  leaves  from  the  trees. 

I wonder  to-day  how  we  continued  to  go  on  with  the  effort  or  home  build- 
ing— we  had  so  little  to  eat  or  to  wear,  and  no  comforts  whatever.  I will 
mention  one  instance  of  our  mother’s  hardship  in  providing  for  her  family.  We 
had  no  breadstuff,  or  any  other  food  whatever,  except  tomatoes.  My  mother 
gathered  a large  bucket  of  these  tomatoes  and  walked  eight  miles  to  Medi- 
cine Lodge,  where  she  sold  and  exchanged  them  for  a little  flour  and  other 
food  stuff.  It  was  late  in  the  night  when  she  returned  from  her  weary  journey. 
In  the  meantime,  my  father  had  borrowed  meal  from  a neighbor  and  had 
baked  it,  and  so  we  were  eating  when  she  got  home.  I smile  when  I remember 
how  deeply  it  angered  my  father  because  she  had  made  the  trip  unknown  to 
him.  But  this  stands  out  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  most  courageous  deeds 
of  a mother’s  love.  Father  soon  forgot  his  petty  annoyance  and,  with  the  rest 
of  us,  ate  as  bread  the  flour  that  she  had  carried  so  far  over  the  hot,  dusty  road. 
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A great  many  times  when  the  corn  was  ripening  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  we 
would  gather  arm  loads  of  it.  These,  with  a grater  made  from  a piece  of  tin 
tacked  to  a board,  we  would  grate  into  a meal  from  which  corn-pone  was  made. 

About  this  time  Wash  Paddock  came  west  to  find  a home.  Mrs.  Paddock 
was  my  father’s  sister,  and  so  we  all  huddled  in  one  house  together  that  winter. 
He  and  father  hunted,  and  by  so  doing  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door.  The  wall 
was  hung  with  plenty  of  deer  a good  part  of  the  time.  About  a half  mile 
away  from  us  Mr.  Paddock  took  his  land  and  built  a log  house.  I shall  speak 
of  this  family  again. 

Again  came  an  Indian  warning — this  in  September,  1878.  One  Bill  Horn 
came  galloping  up  through  the  trees  to  warn  us.  From  house  to  house  he  rode, 
a modern  Paul  Revere,  telling  us  of  danger.  It  was  during  this  time  father’s 
youngest  sister,  Emma  Hanley,  and  husband  were  visiting  us  from  Indiana.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  pallor  that  spread  over  her  face  when  she  heard  the 
warning. 

All  the  neighbors  gathered  in  a large  dugout,  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  on  the 
Frasier  claim.  The  children  and  some  of  the  women  slept  inside  on  beds  spread 
on  the  floor.  The  men  stayed  outside  and  guarded  the  dugout  throughout  the 
night.  That  none  would  fall  asleep,  some  of  the  women  made  coffee  and 
biscuits  for  these  men.  From  my  little  bed  on  a sack  of  corn  I could  see  them 
hand  the  coffee  and  biscuits  to  the  men. 

This  was  a well-founded  scare,  but  we  all  returned  to  our  respective  homes 
the  next  morning,  little  knowing  how  near  the  Indians  were  to  us.  Who  can 
say  but  the  great  hand  of  Providence  was  hovering  protectingly  over  us  at 
that  time? 

The  Indians  were  led  by  Dull  Knife,  so  history  tells,  who  was  a crafty  old 
chief.  They  came  into  the  state  very  near  the  east  line  of  .Comanche  county 
where  it  adjoins  Barber  county  on  the  west.  There  were  three  hundred  of 
them,  men,  women  and  children,  and  of  this  number  eighty-seven  were  war- 
riors. They  had  grown  tired  of  their  condition  at  El  Reno,  and  having  escaped 
the  government  guard  there,  were  on  their  way  to  visit  their  old  friends,  the 
Sioux,  in  the  Dakotas.  The  Indians  passed  through  the  county  southwest  of 
us  and  so  we  escaped  the  danger.  Nevertheless,  people  in  their  pathway  were 
murdered.  They  came  up  Sand  creek  into  Clark  county,  and  just  a few  miles 
from  Englewood,  where  I now  live.  The  cavalrymen  caught  up  with  them,  but 
they  barricaded  themselves  in  a canyon  and  the  soldiers  soon  saw  the  im- 
possibility of  driving  them  out  without  great  loss  to  their  men.  So  they  sent 
a messenger  to  Fort  Supply  for  a cannon.  But  the  line  of  communication  was 
poor  and  the  distance  great  in  those  early  days,  and  so  the  Indians  escaped 
to  the  north  through  Decatur  county.  They  committed  a number  of  outrages 
as  they  passed,  and  history  says  seventeen  Cheyennes  were  killed  in  the  hills. 
The  people  were  very  much  disgusted  with  the  government  guards  for  letting 
these  Indians  escape  unnoticed  from  their  reservation.  No  whites  were  killed 
at  the  Sand  creek  canyon  battle  ground.  This  was  the  last  real  Indian  raid 
in  Kansas. 

However,  there  was  a “scare’’  as  late  as  1885,  but  that  was  all  a “scare.” 
There  were  no  Indians  near.  Just  how  the  rumor  started  I do  not  know.  But 
the  settlers  left  their  homes,  with  meals  laid  ready  to  eat  on  the  tables,  and 
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raced  madly  to  the  nearest  towns.  Some  of  them  did  not  stop  this  side  of 
Kingman,  Kan.  I remember  of  hearing  that  great  crowds  gathered  there. 

It  was  while  living  in  the  dugout  that  another  brother  came  to  gladden  and 
cheer  our  home.  Herbert,  we  called  him.  He.  is  now  living  in  Olathe,  Kan. 

I will  tell  about  the  house  my  father  built  of  lumber  sawed  from  the  large 
cottonwood  trees.  This  heavy  lumber  was  concreted  to  the  eaves  between  the 
joists,  making  a solid  heavy  wall  from  foundation  to  roof.  My  father  also 
built  a very  large  brick  fireplace.  I mention  these  facts,  for  in  the  year  1885 
these  heavy  walls  and  this  fireplace  saved  us  from  a great  flood  that  descended 
upon  us  in  the  dead  hours  of  night.  Looking  northwest  one  quiet  evening  in 
April,  1885,  a huge  cloud  was  seen  gathering  in  the  heavens.  But  we  retired 
as  usual  with  no  thought  of  what  the  night  would  bring  forth.  About  two 
o’clock  we  were  awakened  by  lightning  and  great  peals  of  thunder.  These 
mingled  with  gurgling  of  water,  rushing  up  through  the  floor  of  the  house. 
From  my  bed  on  the  floor  I jumped  up  screaming  to  my  parents,  “The  water  is 
coming  into  the  house!”  They  leaped  from  their  beds.  But  the  water  came 
too  quickly  for  us  to  get  out  to  a higher  elevation  of  ground,  though  it  was 
only  a few  feet  away  from  the  house.  My  father  opened  the  doors  of  our 
house  to  let  the  water  pass  through.  We  climbed  to  the  loft  as  quickly  as  we 
could,  snatching  a few  quilts  to  take  up  with  us  as  we  climbed.  By  this  time 
there  was  four  feet  of  water  in  the  house,  and  every  loose  thing  there  was  sail- 
ing about,  and  out,  through  the  doors  and  windows. 

The  roaring  and  rushing  of  the  storm  and  water  was  a terror  to  all  of  us.  As 
we  gazed  down  from  the  attic  we  could  see  the  little  clock  on  the  fireplace 
mantel  calmly  ticking  away.  It  marked  the  hour  of  two  a.  m.  A few  minutes 
more  and  the  water  ceased  to  rise. 

We  all  settled  down  nervously  to  wait  for  morning  and  for  the  rushing 
waters  to  recede.  This  latter  happened  about  eight  o’clock.  We  waded  out 
of  our  home  never  more  to  live  in  it  again.  For  it  was  almost  a wreck,  al- 
though it  had  been  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  flood.  As  we  came  forth 
we  heard  our  neighbors’  voices  calling  to  us  from  the  banks  above  the  trees. 

My  father  had  already  gone  to  investigate  the  fate  of  our  aunt  and  uncle 
and  their  children — the  Paddock  family.  He  came  back  grief-stricken,  say- 
ing, “They  are  gone,  house  and  all.”  There  was  nothing  left  of  the  log  house 
that  my  uncle  had  built  a few  years  before  but  a portion  of  the  floor  flung  up 
against  an  elm  tree  near  the  site. 

A searching  party  was  started,  and  we  found  all  the  bodies  of  the  Paddock 
family  but  one,  quite  near  our  home.  They  had  lodged  against  the  trees  and 
in  the  bushes.  We  took  them  up  and  carried  them  into  a grove — the  only 
available  place  for  them.  There  were  Aunt  Lottie,  Tommy,  her  oldest  son, 
Charlie,  her  next,  then  little  Joe,  and  the  baby  Clare.  But  at  first  my  uncle 
could  not  be  found.  All  the  neighbors  came  and  joined  in  the  search.  After 
several  days  they  did  find  him.  He  was  buried  in  the  sand  at  the  roots  of  a 
tree,  with  only  a hand  uncovered.  A wrist  band  was  all  that  he  had  on  his 
body.  There  was  no  one  to  tell  the  story  of  what  had  really  happened.  I 
suppose  they  were  washed  from  their  beds  asleep,  or,  if  awake,  they  were 
caught  in  the  whirl.  Many  home  seekers — something  like  twenty-four  people 
in  all — were  drowned  in  this  same  creek  bottom  where  we  had  first  camped 
ten  years  before.  Each  family  had  a story  of  its  own. 
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The  Paddock  household  furniture  was  scattered  everywhere.  Their  feather 
beds  were  hanging  in  the  trees  and  their  lovely  quilts,  washed  full  of  sand, 
were  picked  up  along  the  shore  hanging  to  the  bushes.  Years  afterward  we 
still  found  bowls  and  dishes  in  the  creek  bottoms  when  we  crossed  the  streams. 
It  was  always  a sad  reminder  of  the  past.  In  the  cemetery  at  Medicine  Lodge 
I sometimes  see  the  tombstones  marked  “1885,”  and  it  brings  to  me  again  the 
horror  of  that  night. 

‘‘Every  bright  and  pearly  dewdrop  falls  like  a weeping  angel’s  tear,  and  the  ring  dove’s 
note  on  the  zephyr’s  float,  mourning  for  those  who  perished  here,  in  the  cold,  cold  waves 
and  the  darkness  drear.  The  soil  we  tread  is  sacred  as  the  soil  ’neath  the  churchyard  yew ; 
while  the  household  slept  the  dark  waves  crept.  No  farewell  blessing,  no  fond  adieu,  closed 
those  eyes  forever  to  mortal  view.” 

The  above  was  written  by  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  striking  personalities 
ever  associated  with  Medicine  Lodge.  I refer  to  Scott  Cummings,  known 
also  as  the  Pilgrim  Bard.  I can  still  see  him,  with  his  long  hair,  his  big  black 
eyes  and  his  dark  skin,  sparring  with  one  T.  A.  McNeal. 

The  Pilgrim  Bard  was  a unique  character.  He  kept  a little  tavern  at  the 
edge  of  Medicine  Lodge  called  “The  Last  Chance'’ — the  inference  being  that  it 
was  the  last  chance  for  a square  meal  between  Medicine  Lodge  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  He  was  very  prolific  in  his  writings.  Being  almost  altogether 
uneducated,  a great  part  of  his  productions  were  of  course  worthless.  But  he 
had  a keen  mind  and  real  genius.  He  was  a dreamer  and  visionary,  and,  with 
the  proper  background,  would  probably  have  gained  much  fame.  Some  of  his 
works  are  worthy  of  real  note  for  feeling  and  eloquence.  He  went  from 
Medicine  Lodge  to  Oklahoma,  where  he  took  a claim.  He  died  very  recently. 
Mr.  T.  A.  McNeal  says  that  the  last  time  he  saw  him,  a few  years  ago,  he  was 
apparently  unchanged,  except  that  his  raven  hair  was  then  snow  white.3 

As  for  T.  A.  McNeal,  his  voice  will  stand  out  in  my  memory  as  I used  to 
hear  it  in  that  long  ago  home  on  Elm  creek.  There  we  had  many  gatherings 
of  one  kind  and  another  and  some  wonderful  dinners.  He  was  one  of  our 
most  able  speakers  and  eaters  we  had  in  those  times,  forty  years  or  more  ago. 

I can  close  my  eyes  and  see  him  holding  his  own  with  Carrie  Nation.  He 


3.  Mr.  T.  A.  NcNeal  tells  most  interestingly  of  his  arrival  in  Medicine  Lodge.  In  1879, 
the  town  boasted  a newspaper,  known  as  the  Barber  County  Mail.  It  was  owned  by  a man 
named  Cochrane.  He  got  into  trouble  with  a party  of  people  in  Medicine  Lodge,  who 
ordered  him  to  leave  town.  When  he  refused  to  obey,  they  decided  to  tar  and  feather  him. 
Having  no  tar,  they  took  a keg  of  thick  molasses  and  filled  it  with  sand  burs.  This  they 
plastered  on  the  unfortunate  Cochrane,  after  which  they  rode  him  on  a rail. 

He  was  rescued  by  his  friends,  who  assured  him  they  would  defend  him. 

But  Cochrane  had  had  enough.  So  he  sold  the  paper  to  T.  A.  McNeal’s  brother,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Ezra  Iliff . They  sent  for  Tom  McNeal,  intending  to  make  him  editor,  a job 
with  which  he  was  entirely  unfamiliar.  In  describing  his  entry  into  the  new  field  he  writes 
as  follows : 

“When  I entered  the  Cresset  office  on  that  windy  March  day,  Iliff  was  seated  at  a pine 
table.  In  front  of  him  lay  his  ‘45’  revolver,  fully  loaded.  He  filled  my  imagination  of  what 
‘Jim  Bludso’  of  the  ‘Arizona  Kicker’  ought  to  look  like.  His  hair,  black  and  coarse  as  that 
of  an  Indian,  fell  down  over  his  collar.  His  eyes,  black  and  flashing,  looked  out  from  under 
beetling  brows  with  hairs  stiff  and  wiry  and  as  long  as  the  ordinary  mustache.  His  dress 
was  in  keeping  with  his  appearance.  Around  his  neck  was  a red  bandana  hankerchief.  His 
dark  gray  woolen  shirt,  flaring  open  slightly  at  the  throat,  revealed  in  part  the  muscular 
neck  and  hirsute  breast.  He  wore  the  leather  ‘chaps’  common  to  the  cow  men  of  that  day, 
and  his  pants,  stuffed  in  his  boots,  were  held  in  place  by  a belt  well  filled  with  loaded 
cartridges.  A woven  rawhide  quirt  hung  from  his  left  wrist.  The  heels  of  his  boots  were 
ornamented  with  savage-looking  spurs.  He  was  booted  and  spurred  and  ready  to  ride. 
But  he  was  not  just  then  thinking  of  the  range.  He  was  engaged  in  writing  a most 
vigorous  editorial,  as  I recall,  on  the  Hillman  case.” 

This  was  just  a couple  of  weeks  after  the  Hillman  murder  and  Mr.  McNeal  did  some 
of  his  first  newspaper  writing  about  that  famous  event. 
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made  her  wait  her  time  at  the  picnics  where  she  enjoyed  to  go  and  expound 
her  one  subject — prohibition.4  While  he  was  speaking  of  the  crystallization  of 
Kansas  and  the  formation  of  Kansas  ideals,  she  was  skirting  the  crowd  and 
snatching  cigars  and  pipes  from  the  mouths  of  those  who  might  have  enjoyed 
the  smoke.  But  we  who  knew  her  personally  could  understand.  She  was  very 
persistent  in  her  one  great  thought.  At  a home-coming  in  the  grove  at  Medi- 
cine Lodge,  she  came  and  sat  down  beside  me,  with  her  little  bag  of  hatchets. 
Taking  one  from  her  bag  she  said  to  me,  “Twenty-five  cents.”  I have  re- 
gretted not  taking  that  little  souvenir,  because  as  a child  I played  around 
her  home,  then  the  Swank  home.  She  used  to  tie  her  old  black  Dobbin  to 
our  hitching  post  and  make  friendly  calls.  She  was  always  kind  to  the  poor 
and  needy.  The  old  phaeton,  with  Dobbin  and  Carrie  Nation,  is  still  a pic- 
ture of  my  memory  of  the  eighties. 

In  conclusion  I will  say  that  my  father  was  a real  pioneer.  There  was  never 
any  task  too  big  or  too  hard  for  him  to  attempt.  And  while  my  mother  was 
not  a rugged  woman,  she  was  uncomplaining,  and  this  is  what  it  really  took 
to  live  in  the  frontier.  She  is  living  to-day,  at  ninety  years  of  age. 

My  parents  as  bride  and  groom  left  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  1865,  for  Clar- 
inda,  Iowa.  From  there  they  went  to  Medicine  Lodge  in  1874.  Then  in  1900 
they  moved  to  Woodward,  where  my  father  lived  until  his  death  which  was 
in  1923. 


4.  Mr.  T.  A.  McNeal  gives  some  interesting  and  amusing  reminiscences  of  the  renowned 
Carrie  Nation.  At  one  time  the  old-fashioned  omnibus  that  met  the  trains  at  Medicine 
Lodge  was  driven  by  a shriveled,  unwashed  specimen  of  humanity,  whose  life  seemed  incom- 
plete when  separated  from  “a  smoke.”  On  one  cold  winter  day  Carrie  Nation,  returning 
from  some  prohibition  campaign,  lifted  down  her  heavy  satchels  from  the  train,  stowed 
them  in  the  omnibus,  and  then  seated  herself.  But  she  was  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of 
the  long  black  cigar  that  was  comforting  the  bus  man  at  the  moment,  and  so,  leaning  for- 
ward, she  jerked  it  from  his  mouth  and  threw  it  into  a snowdrift.  The  bus  man  wasted  no 
words,  but  proceeded  grimly  and  systematically  to  work.  First,  he  wrapped  his  reins 
around  the  whip,  then  he  threw  out  the  satchels  into  the  same  snowdrift  where  his  expiring 
cigar  lay,  breathing  its  last.  And  then,  before  she  could  collect  herself  and  organize  for 
defense,  Carrie  swiftly  followed  her  luggage  into  the  all-at-once  popular  snowdrift,  after 
which  the  bus  driver  climbed  back  to  his  seat,  lit  another  long  black  cigar  and  drove  briskly 
away,  leaving  Carrie  to  tramp  up  town  with  no  company  other  than  the  two  heavy  satchels. 

Carrie  was  married  to  a fine  man,  a minister,  David  Nation.  He  was  in  a pretty  fair 
state  of  subjection  to  his  wife,  and  when  they  walked  abroad  she  always  strode  a few  steps  ahead, 
like  a drum  major.  Carrie  was  an  exemplary  church  member  herself  and  attended  all  serv- 
ices, sitting  well  toward  the  front  and  joining  vigorously  in  the  singing.  But  when  she  grew 
tired  of  listening — a role  too  unobtrusive  for  her  comfort — she  would  rise  up  and  say,  ‘‘That’s 
enough  for  this  time,  David.”  Whereupon  the  sermon  would  end  instantly. 
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GOVERNOR  GEORGE  M.  BEEBE. 

GEORGE  M.  BEEBE  was  born  at  New  Vernon,  Orange  county,  New  York, 
October  28,  1836.  He  was  the  son  of  Elder  Gilbert  Beebe.  He  was  the 
last  territorial  governor  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Beebe  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Walkill  Academy, 
Middletown,  from  which  town  his  father  sent  forth  The  Signs  of  the  Times, 
an  old-school  Baptist  paper,  which  had  a large  circulation  in  the  late  fifties, 
and  especially  in  the  Southern  states.  Following  his  graduation  he  went  to 


GEORGE  M.  BEEBE, 

Last  Territorial  Governor  of  Kansas. 

This  picture,  the  only  one  known  to  be  in  existence  of  Judge  Beebe  in  his  prime,  is  the 
property  of  William  Elsey  Donnelley.  It  was  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  George  A.  R. 
Daugherty,  of  Topeka,  Kan.  He  presents  it  to  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Daugherty  was  born  at  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  and  lived  there  many  years.  He  visits 
Monticello  frequently,  and  after  about  four  years  of  effort  he  obtained  the  above  photograph. 


Monticello  and  studied  law  with  George  W.  Lord,  a leading  lawyer  of  Sullivan 
county.  He  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  the  Albany 
Law  University  and  was  admitted  to  practice  law  in  1857,  just  as  he  reached 
his  majority. 

That  was  in  the  days  when  the  West  was  calling  loudly  to  young  men,  and 
young  Beebe  heard  the  call.  In  an  interview  given  a few  months  before  his 
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death,  Judge  Beebe  told  of  his  arrival  in  Monticello  in  1854,  and  mentioned 
the  prices  paid  for  the  necessities  of  life  at  that  time.  He  said: 

“Monticello  was  then  a typical  back  country  place  twenty-four  miles  from 
any  railroad  and  with  but  one  bank — the  Union  Bank — of  which  George  Ben- 
nett was  president 

“When  I boarded  in  Monticello,  I boarded  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  I 
paid  $3  per  week.  Every  thirteen  weeks  I stepped  up  and  paid  my  $39.  I 
had  a room  there,  but  of  course  the  room  was  not  supplied  with  bath.  You 
could  board  for  $1.50  a week  elsewhere,  however. 

“Agriculture  was  the  principal  industry  of  the  people  of  Sullivan  county  at 
that  time.  There  was  very  little  summer  boarding  business  because  people 
were  obliged  to  come  twenty-four  miles  by  stage  from  Middletown.” 

The  next  year  (1858)  during  the  Douglas-Lincoln  campaign,  famous  in  the 
political  history  of  this  country,  the  boy  Beebe  edited  the  Central  Illinois 
Democrat,  a daily  paper  published  at  the  city  of  Peoria,  and  made  a hard  fight 
for  the  return  of  Douglas  to  the  United  States  senate,  which  was  done. 

After  the  Douglas-Lincoln  campaign  he  moved  to  Troy,  Kan.,  and  hung  out 
his  shingle,  on  which  the  public  read,  “George  M.  Beebe,  attorney  and  coun- 
sellor at  law.”  A year  later  (1859)  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  he 
was  elected  to  the  territorial  council. 

He  was  elected  by  a majority  of  fourteen  votes,  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
This  legislature  adjourned  from  Lecompton  to  Lawrence,  where  it  held  its 
session.  To  it  belongs  the  honor  of  having  passed  a bill  abolishing  slavery  in 
Kansas.  Judge  Beebe  was  a member  of  the  council  committee  to  which  this 
bill  was  referred.  He  made  a minority  report  favoring  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  the  bill.  The  bill  was  passed,  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Medary,  was 
passed  over  his  veto,  and  finally  declared  unconstitutional. 

In  1860,  three  years  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  Kansas  by  President  Buchanan  and  a few  months  later  became 
governor  of  the  territory  of  Kansas,  Governor  Medary  having  resigned.  This 
position  he  held  until  1861,  when  Kansas  became  a state. 

One  day  when  the  boy  governor  was  sitting  in  his  executive  mansion  com- 
muning with  his  thoughts  a party  of  United  States  and  territorial  officials 
called  to  see  the  new  governor.  He  showed  them  about  his  mansion,  delighted 
them  with  his  apostrophes  on  Kansas,  and  they  praised  his  hospitality.  “Well, 
governor,”  said  one  of  the  Washington  visitors,  “you  seem  to  be  nicely 
situated  here,  but  where  is  your  library?  “Right  this  way,”  replied  Governor 
Beebe.  They  passed  through  one  room  into  another  and  the  governor  closed 
the  door  softly,  much  to  the  mystification  of  his  visitors.  “There,”  said  the 
governor,  pointing  to  a farm  almanac,  “there  is  my  library.” 

On  January  10,  1861,  he  gave  a message  to  the  legislature  in  which  he 
advised  Kansas  to  maintain  a neutral  position  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  hour. 

In  1861  he  was  a delegate  to  the  “Arm-in-arm”  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
presided  over  by  United  States  Senator  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin.  This  was  a 
peace  convention  between  the  North  and  South.  In  that  same  year  he  formed 
a law  partnership  with  Albert  H.  Horton,  who  was  for  many  years  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Kansas.  Again  he  broke  his  fetters  and  moved  to 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where  he  opened  a law  office. 

In  1863  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  militia.  It  was  at  the  time  when 
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northwestern  Missouri  was  raided  by  the  Confederate  General  Price  and  the 
notorious  guerrilla  Quantrill.  Beebe  saw  service  for  his  state  and  nation.  At 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  went  overland  to  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  and  opened 
a law  office  there.  He  took  gold-dust  for  his  pay.  That  was  in  1864. 

One  year  later  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  of  Nevada  for  supreme 
court  judge  and  was  defeated  by  three  hundred  votes  in  a strong  Republican 
district.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  internal  revenue  collector  for  Nevada  by 
President  Johnson.  He  resigned  the  appointment,  and  in  August  of  that  year 
returned  to  Monticello,  having  had  quite  enough  of  the  new  West. 

Two  months  later,  on  October  19,  he  bought  the  Republican  Watchman  of 
James  E.  Quinlan  and  became  its  editor  and  publisher.  He  continued  his 
ownership  of  the  paper  until  1895,  when  he  sold  it  jointly  to  Charles  Barnum 
and  Adelbert  M.  Scriber. 

The  Watchman  was  started  in  Bloomingburgh  in  1820  as  the  Sullivan 
County  Whig.  In  1826  it  was  moved  to  Monticello  and  the  name  changed 
to  the  Republican  Watchman,  where  it  has  since  been  published  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  Democratic  party. 

In  1871  Judge  Beebe  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  state  senator,  but 
was  defeated  by  E.  M.  Madden,  of  Middletown,  who  was  connected  with  the 
0.  & W.  R.  R.,  and  had  the  influence  of  that  powerful  organized  system.  A 
year  later  he  was  nominated  for  the  assembly,  and  succeeded  himself  the 
following  year. 

Mr.  Beebe  was  elected  at  a time  when  the  salary  was  $300  a year.  Of 
course,  the  living  in  Albany  was  much  less  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
He  was  easily  the  orator  of  the  assembly,  and  his  common  sense,  social  qual- 
ities and  oratory  made  him  a commanding  figure  among  his  legislative  asso- 
ciates. It  was  during  his  last  year  that  honor  and  disaster  both  came.  The 
honor  came  when  he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  eulogy  on  Charles  Sumner, 
and  the  Republicans  as  well  as  the  Democrats  were  liberal  in  their  praise  of 
the  address.  Colonel  Spencer,  a Republican  member,  presented  him  with  a 
beautifully  bound  copy  of  Shakespeare  with  which  were  his  hearty  thanks. 
During  the  closing  days  of  the  session  fire  destroved  the  Watchman.  Only 
the  files  were  saved,  which  Frank  Holmes,  the  foreman,  carried  out  of  the 
burning  building  at  the  expense  of  his  life.  When  the  loss  became  known 
in  Albany  the  members  raised  $7,500  and  presented  it  to  their  associate.  Beebe 
protested  and  stormed,  but  the  assembly  speaker  presented  it  to  him  as  a 
gift  from  his  fellow  members. 

The  Watchman,  while  he  owned  and  edited  it,  circulated  in  many  states 
and  territories  where  he  was  known  as  a writer  and  speaker.  While  he  was 
an  able  editor,  it  was  as  an  orator  that  he  excelled.  As  a speaker  in  debate  or 
on  the  platform  he  had  very  few  peers.  Of  magnificent  presence  and  a voice 
audible  to  an  assembly  of  thousands,  his  services  on  the  platform  were  eagerly 
sought  and  obtained  by  party  friends.  He  was  three  times  chosen  to  pre- 
side over  Democratic  state  conventions,  and  was  three  times  a delegate  to 
Democratic  national  conventions. 

In  1873  he  was  commissioned  chief  of  artillery  by  Governor  Dix,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel  of  the  Fifth  division,  National  Guard  of  New  York.  He  re- 
signed the  commission  in  1874  to  enter  congress  and  was  reelected  in  1876. 
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In  1878  he  was  again  nominated,  but  the  Greenback  party  had  broken  the 
Democratic  party  in  two  and  Beebe  went  down  to  defeat. 

It  was  during  the  Tilden  contest  for  the  presidency  that  Congressman 
Beebe  gained  the  sobriquet  of  “Bounding  Beebe.”  The  house  was  the  storm 
center  on  the  day  that  he  gained  his  new  name.  Dozens  of  congressmen  were 
demanding  recognition  from  the  speaker.  At  last  Beebe,  becoming  exasper- 
ated, mounted  his  desk  and  demanded  to  be  heard.  There  he  stood,  six  feet 
tall,  towering  above  his  fellow  associates,  but  he  gained  the  recognition  sought 
and  made  his  speech. 

In  1883  he  was  made  judge  of  the  court  of  claims  by  the  grace  of  Governor 
Cleveland;  reappointed  by  Governor  Hill,  and  again  appointed  by  Governor 
Flower,  in  which  position  he  served  for  seventeen  years  most  acceptably. 

Following  his  retirement  he  resided  at  Monticello  for  several  years  and 
moved  to  Ellenville  in  1892.  While  at  Monticello  he  was  elected  supervisor, 
but  was  defeated  in  1892  by  the  late  Robert  McNickle. 

When  he  was  judge  of  the  court  of  claims  he  relinquished  political  speak- 
ing, believing  it  improper  work  for  a judicial  position.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  bench  he  made  but  two  political  speeches,  both  in  the  last  Bryan 
campaign  and  both  for  Bryan.  His  work  on  the  bench  will  stand  the  test 
of  time.  The  court  decided  hundreds  of  cases,  some  of  them  involving  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  although  many  of  them  went  to  the  court  of  appeals  on 
appe'al,  very  few  were  reversed  by  that  body. 

He  was  three  times  elected  chairman  of  the  Democratic  state  conventions 
and  was  three  times  chosen  a delegate  to  national  conventions.  His  last 
appearance  on  the  political  platform  was  in  1896,  when  he  made  two  speeches 
for  Bryan. 

Judge  Beebe  knew  all  the  great  men  of  the  country  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  He  was  a personal  friend  of  Cleveland,  Hill  and  Flower.  In  later 
years  he  broke  with  Cleveland,  when  he  supported  Hill  for  president. 

In  his  last  interview,  given  out  a short  time  before  his  death,  Judge  Beebe 
was  in  a reminiscent  mood  and  spoke  of  his  earlier  political  days.  He  said : 

“Sullivan  county  was  then  a Democratic  county — quite  strongly  Democratic ; 
the  tanneries  were  quite  in  vogue  then  and  the  workmen  were  invariably 
Democratic.  O.  B.  Wheeler,  an  employing  tanner  of  Forestburg,  was  a state 
senator  at  the  time.  Harvey  R.  Morris,  while  not  a tanner,  was  an  ex- 
senator. E.  A.  Clark,  of  Jeffersonville,  was  a rich  tanner.  Stoddard  Hammond, 
a tanner,  was  a Republican. 

“The  men  with  whom  I was  most  intimately  acquainted  were  Gen.  A.  C. 
Niven,  C.  V.  R.  Ludington  and  George  Lord.  Captain  Hamilton  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  those  days;  Colonel  Tremain,  Stoddard  Hammond, 
Judge  Lowe  and  Judge  Wright  were  also  prominent  men  at  that  time.” 

Judge  Beebe  referred  to  Rod  Morrison  of  Bethel  and  the  Curtises  of  Cal- 
licoon  as  being  prominent  people  in  the  early  days.  “Sheriff  Curtis,”  the  judge 
said,  “was  the  father  of  John  T.  Curtis,  editor  of  the  Sullivan  County  Repub- 
lican. The  Thompsons  at  Thompsonville  were  also  prominent.  There  was 
quite  a controversy  between  the  Thompsons  and  the  Joneses  over  the  location 
of  the  county  seat.  The  Thompsons  wanted  it  at  Thompson  City  and  the 
Joneses  at  Monticello.  Jones  got  it  placed  at  Monticello  by  hard  work  and 
diplomacy.” 
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Judge  Beebe  spoke  of  Gen.  A.  C.  Niven  and  told  the  two  following  incidents: 

“Quinlan  has  an  account  of  some  trouble  between  Alfred  B.  Street  and  Gen. 
A.  C.  Niven.  Street  invited  the  general  to  walk  down  to  the  woods  below  the 
present  schoolhouses,  and  when  Street  took  his  rawhide  out  of  his  pocket  to 
whip  the  general,  the  latter  grabbed  it  and  gave  Street  the  rawhiding.  It  was 
the  talk  of  the  town  and  created  a laugh  on  every  street  corner. 

“On  another  occasion  General  Niven  and  the  board  of  supervisors  were  at 
odds,  and  the  general  brought  an  article  into  my  office.  He  read  it  to  me  and 
wanted  it  published  as  an  editorial.  ‘I  write  my  own  editorials,’  I told  the 
general.  He  became  quite  indignant.  There  was  a mortgage  of  about  $1,500 
on  the  Watchman  at  that  time  held  by  Quinlan,  and  the  general  endeavored 
to  persuade  Quinlan  to  assign  the  mortgage  to  him,  but  Quinlan  refused  to 
do  so.  However,  when  the  board  learned  of  it,  they  offered  to  advance  the 
money  right  away.  The  board  was  largely  Democratic.” 

Judge  Beebe  had  an  alert  sense  of  humor  and  related  the  following  story 
with  great  relish : 

“Judge  Wright  was  one  of  the  lawyers  in  Monticello  in  the  old  days.  The 
fact  is,  he  became  a very  celebrated  and  illustrious  judge  of  the  state  court 
of  appeals.  But  there  he  seemed  to  fall  into  a condition  of  inaptitude.  He 
was  sitting  in  his  office  at  Monticello  one  day  when  a man,  one  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  asking  frequently  for  valuable  information  gratis,  called.  The  judge 
was  out  of  humor  that  day,  and  as  he  listened  to  the  caller’s  story,  he  said: 
'You  needn’t  go  on;  I won’t  open  my  mouth  for  less  than  $5.’  The  caller 
replied,  ‘All  right;  keep  it  shut.’” 

Judge  Beebe  was  a man  of  great  ability  and  gifted  with  a keen  mind.  He 
rejoiced  to  match  his  wits  against  those  of  his  opponents  and  the  game  of 
politics,  with  its  demand  for  constant  alertness  and  watchfulness,  intrigued  him 
greatly. 

He  was  also  a man  of  much  personal  charm.  Throughout  his  lifetime 
friendships  were  showered  upon  him — tributes  to  his  sympathy  and  respon- 
siveness. 

Judge  Beebe  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Cornelia  Bennett  Foster, 
daughter  of  James  H.  Foster,  who  edited  the  Watchman  in  the  days  that  Mr. 
Beebe  was  in  congress.  Mrs.  Beebe  was  a forceful  writer  and  a woman  of 
unusual  mental  parts.  She  not  only  edited  the  paper,  but  she  was  the  head 
and  back  of  all  social  movements  of  that  time.  She  died  in  1892. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Beebe  were  the  parents  of  five  children — two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  judge  outlived  them  all. 

Eighteen  years  before  his  death  Judge  Beebe  remarried.  His  second  wife 
was  Miss  Louise  Markey,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  survives  him. 

Judge  Beebe  passed  his  last  days  quietly  in  his  home  at  Monticello.  Much 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  his  enormous  library — a library  which  had  increased 
magically  since  those  far-awajr  youthful  days  when  the  almanac  was  its  sole 
representative. 

During  all  the  ninety  years  that  he  lived,  Judge  Beebe  was  a healthy,  vigor- 
ous man.  Only  for  a few  weeks  before  his  death,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety  years,  was  he  ever  ill. 

He  died  at  two  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  March  4,  1927.  Thursdav 
afternoon  at  2:30  his  funeral  was  held  at  Ellenville,  a large  gathering  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  assembling  to  bare  their  heads  before  the  dead  body  of  him 
they  loved  to  honor.  Judge  Smith  and  Charles  G.  Bums,  of  Monticello;  Mr 
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Hewitt,  of  Talcottville,  and  Mr.  Markey,  of  Poughkeepsie,  were  the  pall- 
bearers. The  body  was  interred  at  Newburgh. 

Thus  life  ended  for  one  of  the  first  governors  of  Kansas.  His  life  was  one 
to  give  him  a rich  heritage  of  memories,  and  among  them,  Kansas  “with  her 
woes  and  glory”  must  have  had  a foremost  place. 


DOWN  AMONG  THE  RED  MEN. 

By  C.  E.  Campbell.1 

IT  IS  IDLE  to  speculate  when  the  first  Indian  came  to  this  continent,  or 
whence  he  came.  Ethnologists  fail  to  find  such  corroborative  evidence  in 
their  religion,  speech  or  superstitions  as  to  place  beyond  doubt  their  Asiatic 
origin.  Certain  it  is  that  nearly  all  tribes  inherit  the  tradition,  no  matter 
where  now  located  or  how  long  they  may  have  lived  in  a different  section, 
that  once  upon  a time,  in  the  dim  past,  they  lived  in  a cold  region  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  this  country,  where  snow  covered  the  ground  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  and  where  they  used  dogs  and  sledges  as  the  only  means  of 
transportation.  This  would  seem  to  strengthen  the  supposition,  advanced  by 
many,  that  they  were  blown  across  that  narrow  strip  of  ocean  separating  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  America,  and  that  from  this  point  they  gradually 
spread  over  the  continent. 

Yet  philologists  find  little  or  no  connection  between  the  languages  of  any 
of  the  tribes  and  those  of  the  Asiatic  people,  who  might  possibly  have  been 
their  distant  progenitors. 

Again,  some  of  their  practices  and  customs  are  so  closely  allied  to  those  of 
the  ancient  Jews  that  the  suggestion  has  been  advanced  that  their  ancestors 
may  have  been  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  Certain  it  is  that  there  are  striking 
coincidences  to  give  color  to  this  theory. 

The  Kiowas  are  particularly  pointed  to  as  the  embodiment  of  this  theory, 
since  so  many  of  their  customs  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  old  Jewish  ob- 
servances, very  much  more  so  than  any  other  tribe  at  the  present  day.  Sacri- 


1.  Charles  E.  Campbell  was  born  February  24,  1843,  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  of  a Scotch  father  and  a Scotch -Irish  mother,  both  of  whom  were  direct  descendants 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  members  of  the  Clan  Campbell,  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
all  clans  of  Scotland. 

With  his  parents  he  emigrated  to  New  York  when  one  year  old,  his  father,  an  officer  of 
the  royal  artillery,  having  sold  his  commission  in  the  british  army,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
time.  On  his  father’s  death,  when  he  was  six  years  old,  he  was  returned  to  relatives  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  attended  school  until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  when  he  returned  to  New 
York,  where  his  mother  had  maintained  a residence  after  her  husband’s  death.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Eighty-third  New  York  volunteers  (Ninth  N.  Y.  S.  M.)  April,  1861,  and  served  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  until  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  which  caused  his 
discharge  from  the  army  in  March,  1863.  He  recovered  partially  from  his  wounds  and  re- 
entered the  military  service,  serving  as  second  lieutenant,  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Gulf,  Cumberland  and  Northwest,  until  December,  1865,  when  he  was 
finally  discharged  from  the  volunteer  service.  He  applied  for  and  received  a commission  in 
the  Forty-second  Infantry,  United  States  army,  under  the  army  reorganization  act  of  July 
28,  1866,  and  on  the  reduction  of  the  regular  establishment  in  1869  was  transferred  to  the 
Third  United  States  Infantry  and  was  stationed  consecutively  at  Forts  Dodge,  Larned,  Wal- 
lace and  Hays.  On  leaving  the  army  in  1872  he  was  connected  with  the  Indian  service  at 
the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  agency,  the  Wichita  Agency,  and  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agencies, 
until  1886,  since  which  time  he  has  been  in  Kansas,  with  the  exception  of  a few  years 
residence  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  still  lives  in  Kansas. 

He  was  married  April  16,  1868,  to  Anna  Foster,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  To  this  union  were 
born  three  children,  a daughter  living  in  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  with  whom  he  makes  his  home, 
and  two  sons.  The  older,  Malcolm  Campbell,  was  born  in  October,  1872,  at  Fort  Larned, 
and  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Pawnee  county. 
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fices  and  burned  offerings  still  hold  their  sway  among  these  people,  together 
with  personal  mortification  of  the  flesh,  as  a penance  for  sins  of  omission  and 
commission. 

A Kiowa,  whose  heart,  as  he  expresses  it,  burns  within  him  and  is  sad  be- 
cause of  something  he  may  have  done  or  left  undone,  which  he  feels  is  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  Great  Spirit,  will,  as  a means  of  propitiation,  go  to 
the  highest  point  of  a commanding  hill  or  mountain  and  will  for  days  fast, 
praying  incessantly,  in  his  way,  for  pardon,  always  facing  the  sun,  from  its  first 
appearance  in  the  morning  on  the  rim  of  the  horizon,  until  its  final  setting  in 
the  west.  If  a sense  of  pardon  is  not  felt,  after  this  initiatory  ordeal,  he  will 
commence  a new  vigil,  the  following  day  and  for  several  successive  days,  when 
if  his  heart  is  not  eased  of  its  burden  he  will  pinch  a small  portion  of  the  skin 
of  one  hand  into  position  and  with  his  knife  cut  off  a small  piece  and  cast  it 
towards  the  sun  as  a new  evidence  of  his  sincerity,  following  this  mutilation  by 
more  offerings  of  the  same  kind  taken  from  the  other  hand,  and  finally  from 
either  cheek,  until  his  conscience  has  been  satisfied  and  he  feels  his  sin  has 
been  expiated. 

These  Kiowas  have  a curious  story  of  the  way  by  which  they  became 
possessed  of  what  they  call  true  “medicine,”  to  the  effect  that  long  ago  the 
Great  Spirit  called  all  the  nations  of  men  together,  to  which  meeting  came 
the  white  man  and  the  black  man — the  yellow  man  (Mexican) — and  repre- 
sentatives from  every  tribe  of  red  men.  Upon  the  ground  chosen  for  this 
great  gathering  there  was  a great  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  true  “medi- 
cine” lay,  encased  in  gaudily  painted  skins  but  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  row 
upon  row  of  sharpened  spears  so  closely  set  together  that  not  even  the  smallest 
animal  could  have  passed  between  their  points,  and  as  each  representative 
approached  the  pit  he  was  told  that  to  him  only  who  was  brave  enough  to 
jump  down  into  the  pit  would  it  become  his  and  his  tribe’s  forever.  First  came 
the  white  man,  who  approached  the  pit  and  seeing  the  glittering  steel  of  the 
sharpened  spears  his  heart  failed  him,  believing  to  jump  into  this  pit  would 
simply  be  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  without  hope  of  obtaining  the  coveted  prize, 
and  he  declined  to  try.  Then  in  turn  came  the  black  man,  the  yellow  man, 
and  the  representatives  of  each  tribe  of  red  men,  but  each  on  looking  down 
into  the  forbidding  place  came  away  again,  although  the  possession  of  the  price- 
less “medicine”  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  his  people.  At  last  came 
the  Kiowa  representative.  His  heart  was  strong  and  he  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  and  taking  a long  run,  jumped 
fairly  into  the  mass  of  spears  only  to  find  that  they  swung  back  to  the  edges 
of  the  pit  and  he  reached  the  bottom  unscathed  and  unhurt,  secured  the  price- 
less reward  and  thus  became  the  savior  of  his  people,  who  now  became  the 
fortunate  owners  of  a talisman  that  would  make  them  invincible  in  war,  suc- 
cessful in  the  hunt  and  would  ward  off  sickness  and  calamity  from  them. 

The  fact  that  the  Utes  in  a battle  with  these  Indians  captured  this  wonder- 
ful “medicine”  does  not  seem  to  have  injured  them,  the  glory  of  the  achieve- 
ment in  obtaining  it  was  still  theirs — its  loss  was  no  disgrace  since  the  Utes 
could  not  benefit  by  its  possession.  They  did  not  secure  it  in  the  orthodox  way. 

The  Comanches  are  exceedingly  observant  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  of 
their  forms  and  ceremonies.  All  Indians  smoke,  but  the  same  observances  in 
indulging  in  this  custom  or  habit  are  not  practiced  by  the  different  tribes. 
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A Comanche  will  never  smoke  unless  first  divesting  himself  of  all  weapons, 
metal  knives  and  his  moccasins,  even  if  it  is  only  a cigarette  he  indulges  in. 
The  belt  holding  revolver,  knife  and  cartridges  is  unbuckled  and  laid  close  by 
but  not  touching  him,  moccasins  slipped  off,  and  when  he  draws  the  first  puff 
it  is  sent  upward  as  an  offering  to  the  Great  Spirit.  In  the  same  manner  a 
formal  smoking  of  the  pipe  is  conducted  in  solemnity  and  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. The  Indians  are  seated  in  a circle  and  the  pipe  is  filled  by  the  pipe 
bearer  with  tobacco  into  which  has  been  mingled  leaves  of  the  red  willow  or 
sumach  properly  prepared  by  drying  and  mixed  with  buffalo  fat,  and  is  then 
handed  to  the  one  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  circle,  and  being  lighted  he  sends 
the  first  puff  upward  in  worship  of  the  Great  Spirit,  takes  one  or  two  more 
puffs  which  he  inhales  into  his  lungs  and  slowly  exudes  through  mouth  and 
nostrils  and  hands  the  pipe  to  the  man  on  his  right  who  goes  through  the 
same  performance  and  passes  it  to  his  right-hand  man,  each  man  in  succession 
taking  about  the  same  number  of  puffs  and  in  turn  passing  it  on  to  the  right 
until  it  finally  reaches  the  last  man  in  the  circle,  when  it  is  sent  back  by  being 
handed  to  the  left  until  it  returns  to  the  one  who  started  it  on  its  journey. 
The  man  on  the  end  of  the  circle  may  be  only  a foot  from  the  starter,  but  he 
must  not  hand  it  to  him,  although  so  near,  but  it  must  go  back  the  way  it 
came,  each  holding  it  as  he  takes  it  in  the  proper  manner  with  both  hands  and 
in  approved  form.  The  pipe,  made  of  rock  from  the  famous  red  stone  quarry 
of  the  North,  is  a large  affair  with  a big  bowl  but  a small  space  hollowed  out 
for  the  tobacco  and  connected  with  a smaller  hole  leading  to  the  stem,  which 
is  a long  and  frequently  bulky  arrangement,  sometimes  flat,  sometimes  twisted 
and  made  as  fancy  may  dictate  or  limited  mechanical  ability  may  be  able  to 
produce.  It  may  become  a war  pipe  or  a peace  pipe  as  occasion  demands. 
As  a rule  the  pipe  is  not  used  for  individual  smoking.  When  in  need  of  this 
solace  Mr.  Lo  rolls  a cigarette  and  if  no  suitable  paper  happens  to  be  on 
hand  a leaf  from  the  nearest  tree  or  bush  makes  an  acceptable  substitute. 
Cigars  are  not  liked  by  Indians  and  seldom  or  never  bought  by  them,  and  the 
gift  of  one,  while  always  accepted,  is  but  seldom  smoked  in  that  form,  but 
reserved  to  be  crumbled  into  smoking  tobacco  for  the  pipe. 

To  see  an  Indian  trying  to  enjoy  a cigar  which  some  well  wisher  has 
presented  to  him  is  a comical  sight,  for  he  is  decidedly  more  awkward  than 
a white  man  would  be  with  his  initial  effort  and.  is  the  object  of  ridicule  and 
mirth  to  all  onlookers,  while  the  individual  pipe  so  much  used  by  white  men 
is  practically  unknown  among  the  Indians. 

In  his  aboriginal  state  the  Indian  was  a child  of  nature,  simple  in  his 
habits,  and  at  that  period  probably  had  reached  the  highest  point  in  his 
development  of  real  manhood,  and  the  efforts  to  civilize  and  enlighten  him  in 
the  ways  of  the  white  man  have  only  served  as  steps  to  his  degeneracy.  With 
no  fear  of  punishment  for  any  act  he  chose  to  perform,  he  was  under  no 
temptation  to  conceal  his  deeds  or  to  prevaricate.  He  spoke  the  truth  under 
all  circumstances  and  at  all  times,  fearless  of  consequences;  deceit  and  false- 
hood are  the  fruit  of  his  contact  with  the  advance  guards  of  civilization,  who 
in  most  cases  have  been  the  dregs  of  humanity.  Only  one  road  to  honor 
and  distinction  lay  open  to  him,  success  and  bravery  on  the  warpath.  To 
succeed  as  a mighty  hunter  might  bring  a temporary  reputation  among  his 
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own  people,  yet  this  was  always  considered  as  a minor  reputation,  for  only  by 
prowess  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  success  in  outmaneuvering  his  foe  or  victory 
over  his  enemies  could  an  enduring  fame  be  won  and  his  name  handed  down 
through  generations  to  come  as  a warrior  of  renown.  So  from  childhood  he  was 
trained  to  that  end,  and  having  no  fear  of  death  when  received  in  open  war- 
fare he  took  all  the  risks  attendant  on  making  as  many  coups  as  possible, 
believing  that  in  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground  his  happiness  and  following 
would  depend  on  the  number  of  scalps  taken  in  this  world.  From  this  belief 
arose  the  custom  of  marking  his  victim  with  his  personal  coup  stick,  so  that 
the  honor  due  him  personally  should  and  could  not  be  claimed  nor  allowed 
another,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  coups  the  greater  the  honor  and  the 
more  his  fame  would  be  enhanced.  In  like  manner  when  on  the  buffalo  hunt 
his  killings  were  similarly  marked  with  his  coup  sticks  as  an  evidence  that 
the  carcass  belonged  to  him  and  his  claims  as  evidenced  by  his  seals,  would 
always  be  held  sacred.  Money,  as  we  recognize  it,  being  unknown  to  the 
Indian  in  his  primitive  life,  his  wealth  lay  entirely  in  his  material  possessions, 
ponies,  robes,  wampum  and  articles  of  dress  and  personal  adornment. 

According  to  his  wealth  were  the  number  of  his  wives,  for  polygamy  had  been 
the  natural  effect  of  the  intertribal  wars  intermittently  carried  on  for  generation 
after  generation.  The  losses  being  confined  to  the  males,  there  soon  existed  an 
extra  supply  of  women.  To  care  for  these  became  at  once  the  reason  and 
opportunity  for  plural  marriage,  and  according  to  his  wealth  largely  depended 
the  number  of  his  wives,  for  marriage  in  the  orthodox  way  was  simply  a 
matter  of  barter,  and  only  those  who  possessed  the  means  of  exchange  could 
successfully  negotiate  with  the  parents  of  the  prospective  bride.  When  once 
securely  in  his  lodge,  the  new  wife  became  an  added  asset,  for  by  her  work 
she  helped  to  further  enrich  him  in  producing  more  robes  to  barter  for  the 
things  he  and  his  wives  and  children  needed  or  coveted. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  what  are  known  as  the  plains  Indians,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  mountain  Indians,  were  the  only  buffalo-robe  tanners, 
and  the  other  tribes  in  the  East  or  the  far  West  tanned  only  the  skins  of  the 
deer,  antelope,  elk  and  the  smaller  game.  The  plains  Indians  alone  tanned 
the  buffalo  skins,  the  process  of  which,  though  somewhat  different  among  the 
various  tribes,  was  generally  after  this  wise:  After  skinning  the  buffalo,  the 

hide  is  taken  to  camp  and  when  the  chase  for  the  season  is  practically  ended, 
the  tanning  is  commenced  by  first  soaking  the  hide  in  a convenient  stream 
for  several  days,  until  the  hair  is  almost  ready  to  slip,  when  it  is  taken  out  and 
stretched  on  a piece  of  ground  previously  leveled  off  for  the  purpose  as 
smoothly  as  possible.  Slits  of  an  inch  or  so  are  then  cut  at  intervals  along 
the  edges  entirely  around,  wooden  pins  are  driven  through  the  slits  firmly 
into  the  ground  and  the  skin  is  pulled  to  its  utmost  tension  until  thoroughly 
stretched.  Then  such  small  remnants  of  flesh  as  were  left  when  first  stripped 
from  the  buffalo  are  carefully  taken  off,  leaving  the  flesh  side  smooth  and 
free  from  any  of  the  meaty  portions  originally  on  it. 

Allowed  to  dry  until  it  is  almost  like  flint,  it  is  now  rigidly  even  and  smooth 
and  ready  for  the  workers,  who  are  invariably  women.  With  steel  blades 
fastened  at  right  angles  to  the  end  of  a deer  horn  or  convenient-sized  stick, 
sharpened  well  on  one  side  like  the  blade  of  a carpenter’s  plane,  the  blade 
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projecting  two  or  three  inches  beyond  the  handle,  the  woman  chips  the  dried 
surface  until  a uniformity  of  thickness  is  secured.  When  this  has  been  at 
last  accomplished  the  prepared  surface  is  then  smeared  thickly  with  a mixture 
of  grease  and  brains,  secured  for  this  purpose  when  the  animals  were  killed. 
This  mixture  is  then  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  hide,  and  as  the  chipping 
made  the  absorption  of  this  compound  easy,  it  is  then  ready  for  the  final 
stage.  A rawhide  is  fastened  to  the  limb  of  a tree  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground  and  the  other  end  is  fastened  on  the  ground  as 
far  away  as  the  length  of  the  lariat  will  permit.  The  hide  is  then  worked  back 
and  forth  over  the  rope  until  the  softness  sought  is  obtained.  This  process, 
while  simple  in  its  explanation,  is  a tedious  one  and  takes  days  to  accomplish, 
coupled  with  much  hard  work.  When  properly  done  the  robe  is  soft  as  a 
blanket  and  unless  destined  for  ornamentation  is  ready  for  the  market.  Fre- 
quently it  is  decorated  by  the  man  of  the  house,  who  paints  on  the  inner  or 
flesh  side  some  appropriate  design  illustrating  frequently  an  incident  of  his 
own  life  which  he  may  consider  important.  The  northern  Indians  usually 
adorned  the  robes  intended  for  their  personal  use  with  elaborate  designs, 
worked  out  with  porcupine  quills,  colored  grasses,  barks  and  other  materials. 
This  tedious  work  often  took  months  and  was  invariably  done  by  the  women. 
Painted  robes  offered  for  sale  to  traders,  were  generally  so  treated  to  conceal 
some  defect  which  had  developed  in  the  tanning  or  to  hide  a grub  hole,  the 
design  being  laid  over  the  damaged  spot,  but  as  the  trader  was  usually  aware 
of  the  purpose  of  the  ornamentation  the  value  of  the  robe  was  not  materially 
enhanced  by  the  extra  work  put  upon  it. 

Some  of  the  tribes  split  their  hides  lengthwise  before  tanning  them,  making 
the  work  easier  for  the  women,  but  such  robes  were  always  considered  inferior 
and  however  neatly  sewed  together  afterwards  never  realized  the  prices  which 
were  paid  for  those  tanned  entire.  Of  all  the  tribes  on  the  plains  who  tanned 
robes,  the  Comanches  undoubtedly  made  the  finest,  and  as  there  was  superi- 
ority even  among  this  tribe,  the  palm  was  always  conceded  to  the  Yam-pa- 
reeth-ka  band  of  that  tribe.  This  was  largely  due  to  care  in  selecting  the  ani- 
mals they  killed,  as  they  always  waited  until  the  first  very  cold  weather,  when 
the  buffalo  were  in  the  primest  condition  as  to  fur.  They  were  then  covered 
with  long  thick  fur,  and  even  the  flanks  were  well  furred,  a condition  not 
always  found  and  which  other  tribes  did  not  take  into  consideration.  Hence 
their  robes  were  in  great  demand  and  always  realized  the  highest  prices.  While 
these  and  the  other  plains  Indians  were  successful  as  tanners  of  the  buffalo 
robe  they  never  made  a success  of  tanning  buckskin,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a specialty  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
plains.  Nor  could  eastern  and  far- western  tribes  ever  succeed  in  tanning  the 
buffalo  robes  with  any  degree  of  efficiency,  the  results  always  being  hard, 
stiff  and  uncomfortable  robes  that  were  fit  only  for  lodge  skins  after  removing 
the  fur.  In  many  other  ways  there  are  radical  differences  between  the  plains 
Indians  and  the  eastern  and  far-western  tribes,  probably  the  most  distinguish- 
ing feature  being  the  fact  that  while  all  the  plains  Indians  are  highly  proficient 
in  the  sign  language,  it  is  absolutely  unknown  among  any  other  tribes.  In 
dress,  in  habits,  superstitions  and  modes  of  life,  they  are  very  far  apart,  yet 
all  possessing  many  traits  in  common. 
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Of  all  the  many  tribes  on  this  continent,  there  seems  to  be  record  of  only 
one  that  were  cannibals,  the  Tonkawa.  This  small  tribe,  never  numbering 
more  than  about  two  hundred  within  the  memory  of  man,  by  their  inherited 
custom  of  eating  human  flesh  became  the  common  enemy  of  all  the  tribes  in 
that  section  of  country  in  which  they  lived.  They  had  always  been  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  the  whites,  and  to  a large  extent  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  army  garrisoning  the  frontier,  but  when  this  protection 
was  withdrawn  at  the  beginning  of  our  Civil  War,  a coalition  of  all  the  differ- 
ent tribes  living  in  the  territory  was  formed,  resulting  in  the  massacre  of  the 
whole  tribe,  with  the  exception  of  a small  band  engaged  at  the  time  in  hunting 
buffalo  on  the  Red  river  in  Texas.  Their  main  camp  at  that  time  was  on  the 
Washita  river,  near  where  the  town  of  Anadarko  is  now  located. 

Swooping  down,  by  preconcerted  arrangement,  a large  force  of  wild  and 
semicivilized  Indians  embracing  the  Shawnees,  Chickasaws,  Delawares,  Co- 
manches  and  other  tribes,  surrounded  the  Tonkawa  village  and  killed  every 
soul  in  the  camp,  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age.  The  small  party  absent  at  the 
time,  hearing  of  the  massacre,  fled  to  Texas,  and  putting  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  nearest  post  c*f  the  Confederate  soldiers,  remained  with  them 
until  the  United  States  regained  possession  of  the  country,  when  their  security 
was  assured  by  the  employment  of  all  the  men  as  guides  and  scouts  for  the 
army.  They  remained  at  Fort  Griffin  until  the  abandonment  of  that  post 
made  it  necessary  to  provide  a small  reservation  for  them  in  Oklahoma,  far 
removed  from  their  old-time  enemies,  where  they  are  now  living  in  peace, 
having  abandoned  long  ago  the  practice  that  provoked  their  near  extinction. 

Until  a comparatively  few  years  ago  the  Osages  had  a custom  which  made 
them  the  enemies  of  nearly  all  the  surrounding  tribes.  Their  tribal  laws  re- 
quired that  when  a prominent  warrior  died  one  or  more  fresh  scalps  must  be 
hung  over  his  grave,  and  to  obtain  these  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a mourn- 
ing party,  whose  duty  it  was  to  procure  the  ghastly  tribute.  It  made  no 
difference  whose  scalp  was  procured,  white,  red  or  black,  friend  or  foe,  to 
appease  the  manes  of  the  dead  warrior.  In  carrying  out  the  duty  imposed 
upon  it,  the  mourning  party  would  kill  indiscriminately,  and  this  custom  fre- 
quently involved  the  whole  tribe  in  trouble. 

In  the  year  1873  a mourning  party  in  pursuit  of  their  object  came  across 
Isadawah,  head  chief  of  the  Wichitas,  who  with  a party  of  his  own  tribe  was 
hunting  buffalo  on  the  salt  plains  of  the  territory,  and  who  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  game  had  become  separated  from  the  balance  of  his  party,  and  having 
killed  a cow  was  engaged  in  skinning  it,  when  the  party  of  Osages  approached 
him.  Fearing  no  evil,  for  Isadawah  had  always  been  the  particular  friend 
of  the  Osages,  he  extended  his  hand  in  friendly  greeting  to  one  of  the  men, 
when  another  young  man  rode  around  to  his  rear  and  deliberately  shot  him, 
instantly  killing  him  and  taking  his  scalp.  When  evening  came  and  their 
chief  failed  to  make  his  appearance,  a search  soon  discovered  his  body  lying 
across  the  carcass  of  the  animal  he  had  killed.  Returning  at  once  the  party 
brought  his  body  to  the  main  camp,  describing  in  detail  the  exact  method  of 
his  taking  off,  which  was  subsequently  verified  by  a detail  of  the  tribe  sent 
to  the  Osage  agency  by  the  Wichita  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
trouble  arising  from  this  deed.  Of  course  such  an  occurrence  demanded  re- 
venge, and  for  days  the  war  dance  was  constantly  going  on  in  the  Wichita 
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camps.  Numerically  weak  themselves,  they  sought  and  obtained  the  alliance 
of  all  the  tribes  in  their  section  of  the  country,  readily  procuring  the  help  of 
the  Caddoes,  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  with  whom  Isadawah  had  been  a great 
friend  and  favorite.  When  nearly  ready  to  start  on  the  warpath,  a messenger 
from  the  Osage  agency  and  Indians  who  had  heard  of  the  preparations  being 
made  to  revenge  the  murder  of  the  Wichita  chief,  arrived  at  the  Wichita 
camp  bearing  proposals  of  peace  and  promises  of  satisfactory  payment.  In 
pursuance  of  this  request  a small  delegation  of  Wiohitas,  accompanied  by  an 
agency  employee  was  sent  to  the  Osage  agency,  where  after  considerable  coun- 
ciling  a compromise  of  the  affair  was  effected  by  the  payment  of  about  twenty 
ponies,  a number  of  blankets  and  other  portable  property.  Since  that  time 
the  custom  of  mourning  parties  gradually  has  fallen  into  disuse  and  later 
was  entirely  abandoned. 

In  a war  dance,  after  the  excitement  of  the  younger  men  has  been  worked 
up  to  a certain  pitch,  an  older  man  will  bound  into  the  ring  in  which  the  cere- 
monies are  held  and  commence  an  harangue  on  the  brave  deeds  he  has  ac- 
complished in  his  younger  days,  the  number  of  scalps  he  has  taken  unaided  and 
the  number  of  horses  he  has  captured  from  the  enemy.  The  effect  is  not 
diminished  by  the,  fact  that  he  is  the  herald  of  his  own  prowess.  While  still 
boasting  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  his  younger  days,  younger  men,  accepting 
him  as  a prototype  to  be  emulated,  will  jump  inside  the  circle  and  standing 
directly  in  front  of  him  will  stretch  forth  their  hands  and  resting  them  for 
a minute  on  the  head  of  the  old  warrior,  will  draw  them  gradually  down  his 
person  until  they  reach  the  ground,  following  it  by  then  drawing  their  hands 
up  their  own  bodies  until  their  heads  are  reached,  thus  by  some  mesmeric 
transmission  hoping  to  become  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a part  at  least  of  the 
valor  and  courage  of  a veteran  warrior  who  in  the  eyes  of  the  novitiate  is 
the  personification  of  those  traits.  Each  of  the  older  men  in  turn  will  repeat 
this  act,  and  as  each  man  has  his  particular  admirers  these  acts  of  adulation 
will  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  dance  continues.  Having  worked  the  excite- 
ment to  the  boiling  point,  the  war  pipe  is  then  passed  and  all  those  participat- 
ing in  the  smoke  are  enlisted  for  the  work  in  hand  and  the  war  party  is 
formed. 

When  I began  my  personal  daily  life  among  the  Indians  the  office  of  the 
Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indians  was  located  at  or  near  Fort  Sill,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Medicine  Bluff  and  Cache  creeks,  distant  at  that  time  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  point.  Two  routes  of  travel  were 
then  in  use.  One  road  ran  through  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  to 
the  reservations  of  the  tribes  named,  and  this  was  considered  the  better. 
There  was  a triweekly  stage  over  this  route  from  Atoka,  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation.  As  the  customary  rate  of  travel  did  not  exceed  four  or  five  miles  an 
hour  it  was  a most  tedious  journey,  only  relieved  of  its  tedium  when  stops 
were  made  to  change  teams  or  to  partake  of  the  monotonous  meals  of  corn 
bread,  half-cooked  bacon  and  coffee,  served  at  the  price  charged  at  first-class 
hotels  further  east.  In  fact  one  of  these  meal  stations  was  called  the  “Del- 
monico,”  probably  because  it  was  so  different  from  its  namesake.  Fort  Sill 
was  reached  after  a body-bruising  ride  fully  forty-eight  hours  later.  The  other 
and  less  frequented  route  was  by  way  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  through  the  Cherokee 
outlet,  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  reservation  and  the  reservation  of  the 
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Wichitas  and  other  affiliated  tribes,  passing  forty  miles  through  the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  reservation,  before  reaching  the  agency.  The  distance  by 
either  route  was  practically  the  same  with  the  difference,  however,  that  by 
the  first  you  had  to  pass  through  only  thirty  miles  of  territory,  in  which 
danger  from  hostile  Indians  was  to  be  apprehended,  while  by  the  other  one, 
the  danger  from  this  source  was  imminent  from  the  moment  the  Kansas 
border  was  passed  until  you  arrived  at  your  destination,  for  sporadic  out- 
breaks were  continually  occurring.  At  that  time  none  of  the  streams  were 
bridged,  and  at  times  when  the  streams  were  swollen  by  heavy  rains  the 
fords  were  impassable  and  you  had  to  wait  with  as  much  patience  as  you 
could  command  until  those  streams  returned  to  their  ordinary  stages  of 
water  before  further  progress  was  possible.  Under  such  conditions  the  trip 
might  be  extended  to  twro  or  three  weeks,  when  as  many  days  would  cover 
the  journey  in  good  weather. 

At  the  date  of  General  Grant’s  inauguration  in  1869,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  adopt  a consistent  and  systematic 
policy  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  Indian  tribes,  the  leading  and  principal 
feature  of  which  was  to  assign  to  the  various  different  religious  denomina- 
tions the  care  and  civilization  of  those  so-called  wards  of  the  nation.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy  the  agents  and  employees  generally  were  selected 
and  appointed  by  the  central  organization  of  each  denomination.  The  tribes 
in  the  Indian  Territory  were  assigned  to  the  society  of  Friends,  commonly 
known  as  Quakers.  The  first  agent  appointed  to  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches 
was  Laurie  Tatum,  of  Iowa,  and  the  well-known  peaceful  policy  of  that 
church  was  expected  to  work  well  in  the  attempt  to  civilize  the  aborigines  he 
was  appointed  to  govern.  To  only  a small  extent  was  this  hope  realized, 
although  Mr.  Tatum  was  personally  honest,  upright  and  anxious  to  succeed 
under  the  plans  adopted  for  his  goverance  by  the  society  he  represented. 

On  arrival  at  Fort  Sill  one  saw  quite  an  imposing  military  post  garrisoned 
at  that  time  by  six  companies  of  the  10th  U.  S.  colored  cavalry  and  two  or 
three  companies  of  infantry.  The  buildings  were  of  limestone  which  was 
quarried  on  the  military  reserve.  The  military  post  trader  had  also  a license 
to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  as  his  store  was  the  principal  one  of  the  two 
licensed  for  such  trade  it  was  a daily  scene  of  great  activity,  being  always 
crowded  with  a mixture  of  Indians,  soldiers,  teamsters,  scouts  and  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  frontier  life.  This  was  especially  so  on  days  when  issues  of 
beef  and  other  rations  were  made  to  the  different  tribes  at  the  agency  build- 
ings about  half  a mile  distant  from  the  military  post.  At  this  period  the 
country  west  and  south  of  Fort  Sill  teemed  with  buffaloes,  and  the  issue  of 
cattle  to  these  people  was  really  not  a necessity,  but  the  hides  of  the  slaugh- 
tered cattle  brought  an  immediate  return  of  money,  as  soon  as  they  were  de- 
livered to  the  traders,  which  could  be  used  at  the  trading  stores,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  anything  of  which  they  stood  in  need.  All  the  other  component 
parts  of  their  rations  were  accepted,  such  as  sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco  and 
carried  to  their  distant  camps.  The  beef  was  frequently  left  on  the  ground, 
as  well  as  the  flour  for  which  they  had  no  particular  liking,  the  squaws  carry- 
ing away  only  the  sacks  in  which  it  had  been  packed  to  make  into  garments  or 
to  use  for  storage  purposes.  As  soon  as  the  issue  was  over,  the  majority  of 
the  Indians  would  move  out  on  the  plains,  to  the  west  and  south,  where  the 
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game  was  abundant,  only  the  poor  and  sickly  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
post. 

The  issue  of  beef  to  the  different  bands  was  about  the  most  spectacular 
feature  of  the  issue,  being  practically  a replica  of  a buffalo  hunt,  and  every 
visitor  to  the  post  or  agency  would  be  an  interested  witness  to  the  affair.  This 
took  place  at  the  corral  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  agency.  After  be- 
ing weighed  the  wild  Texas  steers  would  be  turned  over  to  each  band  of 
Indians,  in  numbers  according  to  the  strength  of  it,  and  as  the  cattle  passed 
out  of  the  chute  the  chief  of  that  band  and  his  young  men  would  fall  in  be- 
hind the  steers  and  commence  shooting  arrows  from  the  bows  with  which 
the  men  and  boys  alike  were  armed,  or  firing  at  the  maddened  cattle  with 
revolvers  and  rifles.  As  these  Indians  were  notoriously  poor  marksmen  it 
would  be  a long  time  before  they  were  able  to  bring  the  cattle  down,  and 
when  this  was  finally  accomplished  the  animal  would  be  fairly  bristling  with 
arrows  which  had  barely  penetrated  the  hide.  Enraged  by  the  treatment 
received,  the  poor  dumb  brutes  would  charge  all  dismounted  parties  in  their 
path,  only  to  be  headed  off  by  mounted  pursuers.  Until  the  last  animal  had 
fallen  it  was  an  orgy  of  cruelty  and  spectacular  riding.  Then  the  women’s 
work  commenced,  for  upon  them  fell  all  the  hard  work  of  camp  and  march. 
They  would  soon  strip  the  hide  off  and  when  the  meat  was  wanted,  it  would 
be  taken  off  in  long  strips,  thrown  across  their  saddles,  or  on  the  blankets 
behind,  covered  with  another  dirty  blanket  or  piece  of  canvas,  upon  which 
a squaw  and  perhaps  one  or  two  small  children  would  mount,  and  in  this  way 
it  was  carried  to  camp  and  there  hung  on  ropes  or  lariats  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
Meat  treated  in  this  way  would  subsequently  be  eaten  with  or  without  further 
preparation,  as  their  hunger  or  taste  dictated.  It  was  not  a pleasant  sight  to 
experience,  and  only  hunger  of  the  direst  kind  would  tempt  white  men  to 
partake  of  meat  thus  handled. 

It  used  to  be  one  of  the  fallacies  of  white  people,  gained  probably  by  read- 
ing stories  of  savage  people  written  by  authors  whose  information  was  evi- 
dently gained  from  some  traveled  Munchausen,  that  to  refuse  to  eat  of  any 
food  proffered  by  them  was  to  court  their  deadly  and  everlasting  enmity. 
Thoroughly  imbued  with  this  erroneous  idea,  when  I first  went  among  them, 
I attended  one  of  the  beef  issues  when  the  head  man  of  a party  of  Comanches 
held  out  a large  piece  of  the  liver,  remarking  that  it  was  “heap  good.”  Re- 
membering the  supposed  custom,  and  actually  believing  to  refuse  would  be 
to  endanger  my  life,  I took  the  meat  and  actually  ate  two  or  three  mouthfuls. 
Really  it  did  not  taste  badly,  but  as  a rule  one  would  prefer  to  have  it  properly 
cooked  and  served  with  a slice  of  bacon.  Later  becoming  well  acquainted 
with  the  Comanches  I found  out  what  an  idiot  one  was  to  suppose  that  the 
refusal  to  accept  anything  from  them  was  a cause  of  offense.  All  one  needed 
to  say  was,  “It  is  against  my  medicine”  to  do  this  or  that  and  your  scruples 
would  be  invariably  respected.  In  after  days  I became  well  acquainted  with 
Ka-hav-e-wat,  at  whose  instance  I ate  the  raw  liver,  and  my  performance  was 
a standing  joke  with  him  to  be  rehearsed  time  and  time  again  as  long  as  I 
remained  at  the  agency,  and  he  could  find  an  audience. 

There  is  not  in  any  Indian  language  a single  word  of  profanity,  but  they 
seemed  to  have  supplied  this  deficiency  by  the  most  extensive  vocabulary  of 
obscenity  ever  formulated  by  man.  Matters  of  the  utmost  delicacy  are  dis- 
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cussed  openly  before  strangers,  and  children  of  both  sexes,  and  tales  that 
would  shame  Rabelais,  Boccaccio  and  Balzac  by  their  inherent  vulgarity  are 
daily  told  with  all  the  accompanying  vigor  of  gesticulation  of  which  they  are 
masters,  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  audience.  Notwithstanding  this 
tendency  to  apparent  immorality,  the  Comanche  women  are  noted  as  being 
highly  virtuous,  and  it  is  a rare  occurrence  that  one  is  found  guilty  of  any 
infraction  of  the  wifely  allegiance.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Comanche  girls  are  sold  in  marriage  by  the  time  they  are  ten  years  old,  and 
frequently  at  even  six  or  seven,  their  loyalty  to  the  men  who  have  acquired 
them  by  barter  is  remarkable,  since  they  can  have  no  real  affection  for  the 
men,  who  in  most  instances  are  old  enough  to  be  their  fathers  or  even  their 
grandfathers.  The  penalty  for  adultery  among  the  Comanches  is  to  have  the 
tip  end  of  the  nose  cut  off,  making  a terrible  disfigurement,  alike  mortifying 
to  the  personal  vanity  of  the  culprit  and  a terrible  warning  to  the  other 
women.  While  marriage  is,  as  a rule,  a matter  of  barter  or  purchase,  it 
occasionally  happens  that  a young  man  and  a young  woman,  drawn  together  by 
the  natural  laws  of  affinity,  will  disregard  the  conventions  of  tribal  custom  and 
evading  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  parental  authorities  elope  to  some  distant 
vantage  ground,  where  they  will  remain  until  the  hue  and  cry  has  so  far 
diminished  as  to  make  their  reappearance  at  the  camp  safe.  It  may  be  that 
the  woman  in  the  case  had  already  been  purchased  by  another  man,  and  it 
then  becomes  necessary  to  satisfy  the  legal  claimant  to  the  woman’s  hand. 
His  demands  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the  original  purchase  price,  plus 
the  woman’s  added  value  by  reason  of  growth  and  development  since  purchase, 
and  this  claim  must  be  satisfied  by  the  gay  Lothario  even  if  it  takes  his  last 
pony  and  all  his  worldly  possessions.  If  he  has  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
debt,  his  relatives,  to  the  furthest  degree  of  consanguinity,  are  called  upon  to 
supply  the  deficit.  He  cannot  disregard  this  claim,  for  if  not  satisfied  in  a 
reasonable  period,  the  soldier  element  is  then  called  upon  to  enforce  the 
orders  of  the  council  which  had  been  called  to  adjudicate  the  affair. 

Intermarriage  of  whites  and  Indians,  common  on  all  the  various  reserva- 
tions, was  absolutely  unknown  between  Comanche  women  and  white  men  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  allotment  of  the  lands  in  severalty  to  the  various  tribes. 
Instances  were  known  where  Mexican  women,  who  had  been  captured  in 
infancy  by  a raiding  or  war  party,  married  white  men,  but  even  such  instances 
were  few  and  entirely  absent  among  women  of  full  blood.  This  aversion  to 
mixed  marriage  did  not  obtain  among  the  other  tribes,  who  generally  con- 
sidered such  alliances  desirable,  since  white  men  were  looked  upon  as  capable 
providers,  and  the  price  asked  by  the  parents  was  much  larger  than  a man  of 
their  own  tribe  would  pay.  These  marriages  were  scarcely  ever  permanent  and 
usually,  after  a few  years’  cohabitation,  were  generally  dissolved  by  the  white 
man  skipping  the  country,  leaving  one  or  more  half-breed  children  as  a 
memento  of  his  residence  among  them,  to  become  wards  of  the  government 
and  in  time  to  partake  of  the  same  benefits,  when  the  land  was  finally  allotted 
to  them  in  severalty,  that  the  full  blood  was  entitled  to. 

The  word  “medicine”  among  Indians  is  probably  one  of  the  most  elastic 
used  in  any  vocabulary.  It  means  many  things,  religion,  power,  drugs,  super- 
stition, strength,  courage  and  other  attributes.  The  medicine  man,  while 
always  a charlatan,  is  yet  one  whose  good  will  it  is  wise  to  cultivate,  if  you  wish 
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to  be  persona  grata  with  the  tribe,  for  it  is  he  who  can  always  turn  the  scale 
for  enmity  or  friendship.  A few  successful  performances  in  healing  the  sick, 
predicting  a future  event  which  he  would  be  largely  instrumental  in  effecting,  or 
advice  drawn  from  his  own  past  experience  to  contemplating  raiding  parties, 
bent  on  theft  or.  depredation  on  the  enemy,  would  insure  for  him  complete 
ascendancy  in  his  tribe,  and  he  could  generally  command  their  cooperation  in 
any  scheme  he  proposed. 

Thus  it  was  that  Esse-tike  became  the  leader  in  1874  and  enlisted  not  only 
the  support  of  his  own  tribe,  but  as  well  the  services  of  the  Kiowas  and 
Cheyennes,  who  had  no  particular  cause  for  breaking  out,  but  were  beguiled  by 
the  promises  of  such  wonderful  things  to  be  surely  accomplished  by  this  great 
Comanche  medicine  man  who  claimed  to  be  inspired  by  the  Great  Spirit  and 
would  impress  on  his  followers  his  own  infallibility.  Master  of  a few  sleight- 
of-hand  tricks,  he  used  them  to  such  advantage  as  to  confirm  in  the  minds  of 
his  savage  followers  the  truth  of  his  supernatural  powers.  Some  of  his  claims 
were  that  he  had  made  his  “medicine”  so  strong  that  the  bullets  of  the  white 
men  would  glance  harmlessly  from  their  bodies,  or  if  by  some  unexpected 
miracle  the  shot  penetrated  their  bodies,  the  wound  would  be  immediately 
healed  and  no  evidence  of  having  been  hit  would  be  visible;  that  death  as  a 
result  of  battle  with  the  whites  was  absolutely  impossible;  that  after  the  war 
was  waged  and  won,  he  would  replenish  the  plains  with  buffalo  and  that  years 
of  Elysian  happiness  would  follow.  Fanatics  have  existed  among  all  people, 
at  all  times,  probably  to  a greater  extent  among  the  white  races  than  with  any 
other;  therefore  it  is  not  strange  that  Esse-tike ’s  visions  of  a future  earthly 
paradise  met  with  a strong  following,  and  attracted  the  support  of  other 
tribes  than  his  own.  Having  established  his  supremacy  among  the  various 
tribes,  he  waited  now  only  for  the  occasion  to  arise  to  carry  out  his  plan  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  red  man  which  soon  offered  itself. 

The  origin  of  nearly  every  war  with  Indians  can  be  traced  to  some  offense 
on  the  part  of  the  white  man.  Stock  belonging  to  the  Indians  is  stolen  by 
renegade  whites,  followed  by  swift  pursuit  and  the  killing  of  a few  of  the 
depredators.  The  affair  is  generally  magnified  into  an  unwarranted  attack 
by  the  Indians,  followed  by  calling  out  the  military  power  to  pursue  and 
punish  the  offenders.  Often  the  vengeance  of  the  Indians  has  been  visited  on 
innocent  whites  who  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original  depredation, 
as  the  Indians  never  sought  to  find  the  actual  guilty  parties,  but  classing  all 
white  men  as  equally  responsible,  killed  without  discrimination.  This  is  the 
testimony  of  all  the  leading  Indian  fighters  from  the  earliest  times  and 
practically  has  no  exception. 

Such  was  the  primal  cause  of  the  outbreak  among  the  Indians  of  the  wild 
tribes  attached  to  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  and  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
agencies  in  the  year  1874.  In  pursuit  of  stock  stolen  by  professional  horse 
thieves  they  happened  to  run  across  some  white  men  belonging  to  a surveying 
party,  then  engaged  in  surveying  the  lands  in  the  territory  under  a contract 
with  the  United  States  government,  and  following  their  usual  custom  the 
innocent  workers  became  the  victims  of  their  wrath,  and  the  press  and  public 
called  loudly  for  immediate  punishment  and  the  war  was  officially  begun.  At 
that  time  the  United  States  army  consisted  of  twenty-five  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, ten  regiments  of  cavalry  and  five  regiments  of  artillery,  guarding  a 
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frontier  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  a coast  line  covering 
twenty  parallels  of  latitude.  The  mobilization  of  even  a small  force  re- 
quired for  the  punitive  campaign  to  be  waged  against  the  hostile  Indians  be- 
came at  once  a matter  of  considerable  tactical  arrangement,  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  many  places  requiring  the  protection  of  the  army  and 
at  the  same  time  releasing  a sufficient  number  of  troops  to  constitute  a suf- 
ficient force  to  overpower  the  hostile  Indians.  This  was  at  last  arranged  and 
the  work  of  the  military  campaign  was  committed  to  Generals  Miles,  Buell, 
Davidson  and  Mackenzie,  the  regiments  participating  in  the  campaign  being 
principally  the  4th,  6th,  and  10th  regiments  of  cavalry  and  the  5th,  11th,  24th 
and  25th  regiments  of  infantry,  operating  in  columns  of  about  equal  strength 
against  the  Indians.  The  Indians  are  practically  in  a constant  state  of  mo- 
bilization, or  at  least  were  in  those  days,  and  were  ready  at  a moment’s  notice 
to  fight  or  flee,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  demanded.  Nor  should  their 
military  ability  be  held  in  contempt,  for  in  every  war  many  of  their  move- 
ments evidenced  unexpected  strategical  skill,  with  an  objective  in  view,  the 
same  as  the  highest  educated  officer  invariably  employed,  and  their  tactical 
ability  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  best  soldiers.  This  is  no  attempt  to 
describe  the  various  military  maneuvers  of  the  campaign,  but  simply  to  por- 
tray the  incidents  leading  up  to  the  outbreak  and  to  present  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  Indian’s  side  of  the  affair. 

All  Indian  tribes  are  subdivided  into  bands  of  greater  or  lesser  strength, 
which  are  constantly  fluctuating  in  numbers,  due  to  a number  of  causes,  such 
as  intermarriage,  personal  popularity  of  the  chiefs,  and  other  reasons.  The 
number  of  such  subdivisions  or  bands  is  generally  seven.  The  Comanche 
bands  were  known  as  first,  the  Penne-tethkahs  or  honey  eaters;  second,  the 
Yampa-reth-Kahs  or  root  eaters;  third,  the  No-ko-nies  or  wanderers;  fourth, 
the  Kohst-tcho-teth-kahs,  or  buffalo  eaters;  fifth,  the  Quah-hah-days  or  wild 
goats;  sixth,  the  May-yatch-ah-kahnies,  or  those  who  lived  in  caves  or  under 
ground,  and  seventh,  the  Tits-ah-kah-nies  or  those  who  lived  in  houses  made 
with  skins  and  sewed  with  sinew  thread.  The  last  two  named  bands  were,  at 
the  time  this  account  treats  of,  practically  extinct,  and  the  few  remnants  had 
been  incorporated  in  the  Yampa-reth-kah  band.  The  leading  chiefs  at  that 
time  were  as  follows:  Penne-teth-kahs ; Rase-havit  or  “Milky  Way”;  Esse-to- 
yet  or  Grey  Leggings;  and  Tosa-way  or  Silver  Brooch;  Yam-pa-reth-kahs; 
Quirts-Quip  (Chewing  Elk) ; Poo-e-yah-boo-yah  (Iron  Mountain) ; and  Cheev- 
ers  (Goat). 

The  Noko-nie  band  was  under  the  chieftainship  of  Ter-her-qua-hip  (Horse- 
back), at  that  time  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  Comanche  council  chiefs,  who 
had  in  his  youth  been  one  of  the  hardest  fighters  and  foremost  in  all  raids  on 
the  enemies  of  his  tribe,  and  had  by  his  ability  in  war  and  cunning  in  council 
reached  the  highest  niche  in  the  Comanche  temple  of  fame.  He  was  recog- 
nized both  by  whites  and  Indians  as  the  foremost  representative  of  all  the 
tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

In  like  manner  Maw-way  (Shaking  hand)  was  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Kost-tcho-teth-kas,  also  noted  as  leader  in  war,  and  whose  capture  by  the 
military,  after  one  of  the  many  engagements  then  constantly  occurring,  and 
subsequent  imprisonment  in  Fort  Leavenworth,  had  not  served  to  quell  his 
antagonistic  attitude  towards  the  whites,  but  rather  to  increase  his  hatred  of 
them. 
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The  Qua-hah-days  had  for  chiefs  Blue  Blanket,  Wild  Horse,  Esse-tike  and 
Quanah.  The  latter  was  in  later  years  the  most  celebrated  Indian  in  the 
territory.  His  real  name  was  Tis-tcha-quanah,  literally  meaning  “Stinking 
Belly,”  one  of  the  comparatively  few  Comanche  names  admitting  of  transla- 
tion without  offending  the  conventional  prejudice  of  the  superior  white  race. 
Quanah  was  the  son  of  Horseback,  by  a full-blood  white  woman,  known  as 
Cynthia  Parker,  who  had  been  captured  when  a small  girl,  living  with  her 
parents  in  Texas,  by  a raiding  band  of  Comanches.  By  purchase  she  became 
the  property  of  Horseback,  and  upon  reaching  the  age  of  maturity,  became 
one  of  the  wives  of  this  noted  chieftain,  Quanah  being  one  of  the  children  born 
to  them.  When  the  fact  of  Cynthia’s  captivity  became  known  to  the  govern- 
ment efforts  were  made  both  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities  to  rescue 
her  from  the  degradation  of  the  life  she  was  then  leading,  but  as  her  parents 
had  been  massacred  when  she  was  captured,  and  she  had  no  relatives  to  whom 
to  turn,  she  wisely  chose  to  continue  her  lot  among  the  Comanches,  with 
whom  she  lived  until  her  death.  She  had  completely  lost  the  knowledge  of 
her  mother  tongue  and  by  her  training  among  the  Indians  and  later  environ- 
ment was  no  more  fitted  for  life  among  white  people  than  any  full-blood 
Indian  woman  would  have  been,  and  appreciating  this  fact,  the  choice  she 
made  of  remaining  with  her  captors  until  the  end  seems  wise  and  natural. 

Quanah,  trained  as  the  other  boys  of  the  tribe  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
imbibing  the  likes  and  dislikes,  the  prejudices  and  hatreds  of  the  full  bloods, 
grew  to  manhood  panoplied  with  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Comanches,  and  in  proper  time  assumed  his  place  among  the  young  warriors 
of  the  tribe,  always  eager  for  the  warpath  or  the  raid  as  the  means  of  fitly 
demonstrating  his  bravery  and  ability.  He  soon  became  distinguished  above 
his  fellows,  which  in  a short  time  marked  him  as  a leader,  to  whose  standard 
many  of  the  more  adventurous  flocked  and  in  early  youth  he  became  a soldier 
chief.  When  the  collapse  of  the  Indian  resistance  came,  early  in  1875,  his  band 
alone  refused  to  surrender  with  the  balance  of  the  tribe,  but  fled  to  the  Staked 
Plains,  where  in  the  most  inaccessible  region,  they  could  bid  defiance  to  pur- 
suit. Here  they  remained  until,  at  the  instigation  of  the  government,  two 
noted  Indian  scouts  and  interpreters,  Doctor  Sturm  and  Jack  Stillwell,  were 
sent  as  emissaries  to  them,  offering  terms  so  much  better  than  had  been  ac- 
corded the  other  bands  that  the  Quahadas  accepted  the  proposals  and  returned 
to  the  agency  with  the  messengers,  very  much  to  the  relief  of  the  military  and 
the  joy  of  the  Indian  agent.  It  is  an  old  axiom  that  if  the  perverted  energies 
of  an  active  leader  in  the  wrong  can  be  turned  into  paths  of  right,  he  will  soon 
become  as  great  a leader  in  the  new  and  better  channel  as  he  was  in  the  old 
way.  And  so  it  was  with  Quanah,  who  having  now  given  his  adhesion  to  the 
policy  of  peace,  soon  became  almost  a fanatic  in  that  direction,  rapidly  ac- 
quiring sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  whose  right  hand  he  soon  became  and  remained  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  without  at  any  time  sacrificing  the  rights  of  his  people  or 
losing  his  influence  among  them  or  their  regard  for  him. 

Quanah’s  work  was  well  rewarded  financially,  for  he  became  rich  in  horses 
and  cattle;  he  builded  himself  a good  house,  in  which  he  lived  with  his  five 
wives,  for  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  add  at  will  to  this  feature  of  his  domestic 
establishment.  Polygamy  had  always  been  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  Comanche 
religion  and  the  government  attempt  to  abolish  this  system  of  a plurality  of 
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wives  was  one  of  the  last  and  hardest  features  of  the  old  custom  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  Kiowas  were  much  weaker  numerically  than  the  Comanches,  numbering 
at  that  time  only  1,100  souls,  but  so  uncertain  was  our  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  common  report  magnified  their 
fighting  strength  several  times,  and  this  fictitious  idea  of  their  power  was  en- 
couraged by  their  headmen  for  reasons  easily  apparent. 

The  principal  chiefs  in  1874  were  Quir-par-ko  (Lone  Wolf) ; Ton-e-on-ko 
(Kicking  Bird);  Zip-kah-yay  (Big  Bow),  who  was  the  war  chief;  Satanta 
(White  Bear),  who  had  been  paroled  from  the  Huntsville,  Tex.,  penitentiary 
only  the  previous  year,  by  the  governor  of  Texas,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
the  Indian  Department  officials.  It  was  supposed  that  fear  of  a revocation 
of  his  parole  would  align  him  with  the  peace  party,  which  had  considerable 
strength  in  both  tribes.  Under  instruction  from  the  authorities  at  Washington 
all  the  friendly  or  peaceable  Indians  were  to  be  enrolled  by  name,  placed  in  a 
separate  camp  in  close  proximity  to  Fort  Sill  and  a daily  roll  call  maintained 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  to  the  end  that  a check  should  be  had  show- 
ing the  entry  into  that  camp  of  any  messengers  or  followers  of  the  hostiles, 
at  the  same  time  giving  warning  of  the  departure  from  the  camp  of  any  young 
men  enrolled  among  the  friendly  Indians  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  hostiles. 
A like  arrangement  was  instituted  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  agency, 
but  was  not  effective  with  the  Arapahoes,  as  that  whole  tribe  had  declared  for 
peace,  and  perhaps  half  of  the  Cheyenne  tribe  were  also  enrolled  in  the  peace 
party.  This  section  of  the  Cheyennes  was  placed  under  the  leadership  of 
Whirlwind,  who  by  his  friendly  efforts  at  this  time  was  raised  from  being  one 
of  the  most  insignificant  to  the  leading  chief  of  the  tribe.  The  leading  hostile 
chiefs  among  the  Cheyennes  were  Grey  Beard;  Heap  of  Birds;  Stone  Calf; 
Mahnimmick  or  Eagle’s  Head;  Medicine  Water;  Crazy  Mule;  White  Horse; 
Little  Medicine,  and  a few  lesser  chiefs. 

The  two  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  1874  had  been  rather  uneventful, 
due  more  to  the  fact  that  all  the  wild  tribes  were  united  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  the  release  from  captivity  of  Satanta  and  Big  Tree,  then  serving  a 
term  of  imprisonment  in  the  Texas  penitentiary.  Occasionally  travelers  and 
workers  in  the  wood  and  hay  camps  had  been  fired  on  by  the  Indians,  but 
as  a rule  they  were  held  in  restraint,  pending  the  outcome  of  the  effort  then 
being  made  to  secure  the  release  of  the  two  Kiowas  mentioned,  for  they  were 
well  aware  their  good  behavior  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  accom- 
plishing this.  These  two  Kiowas  had  been  arrested,  together  with  another 
chief,  Satank,  at  the  instance  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  commanding  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  who,  while  on  an  official  visit  to  the  military  posts  in 
the  territory,  learned  that  the  three  Indians  named  had  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival  at  Fort  Sill  openly  boasted  of  a raid  they  had  just  returned  from,  in 
which  they  had  killed  a number  of  white  people  at  Howard’s  Wells,  in  Texas. 
He  ordered  the  commanding  officer,  General  Grierson,  to  arrest  them,  and  the 
civil  authorities  of  Texas  were  notified,  with  a view  to  having  them  tried  by 
a state  court,  for  the  crimes  of  which  they  had  boasted.  A whole  regiment 
of  cavalry  was  detailed  to  escort  the  state  officers  when  the  removal  of  the 
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prisoners  was  made,  fearing  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  other  Indians  would 
be  made  to  rescue  them. 

One  prisoner  was  placed  in  each  of  three  six-mule  army  wagons,  with  a 
trooper  in  each  end  of  the  same  wagon  as  guard.  The  procession  had  not 
traveled  more  than  a mile  on  its  way  when  Satank,  attempting  to  seize  a 
revolver  from  the  holster  of  the  soldier  in  the  front  of  the  wagon,  was  im- 
mediately fired  on  by  the  soldier  in  the  rear  end,  who  was  watching  the 
action  of  the  Indian.  The  shot  was  instantly  fatal  and  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  escort,  on  learning  the  details  of  the  affair,  ordered  the  body 
thrown  on  the  ground.  This  being  done,  the  cavalcade  proceeded  on  its 
journey  and  in  due  time  delivered  the  other  prisoners  to  the  proper  authorities, 
and  after  a trial  they  were  sentenced  to  be  hung,  but  this  was  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life  in  the  Huntsville  penitentiary,  where  they  remained 
until  the  early  autumn  of  1873. 

During  the  whole  term  of  this  imprisonment  constant  efforts  were  being 
made  by  the  leaders  of  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged  to  secure  their  re- 
lease, promising  the  most  exemplary  future  conduct  if  they  were  returned  to 
their  people,  but  until  their  efforts  in  this  direction  were  reinforced  by  the 
influence  of  a body  of  prominent  white  men,  known  as  the  President’s  Advis- 
ory Board  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  desire  of  the  Indians  had  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  Texas  authorities.  This  board,  composed  of  very  prominent  members 
of  the  various  religious  denominations  charged  with  the  management  of  Indian 
affiairs,  had  greater  success  with  the  governor  of  Texas,  resulting  in  Governor 
Davis  agreeing  to  bring  the  two  prisoners  to  Fort  Sill  for  a conference  on  the 
subject  with  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  and  other  interested  officials. 
Accompanied  by  a strong  escort  Governor  Davis  reached  Fort  Sill  with  the 
two  Kiowas,  and  a council  with  the  government  officials  immediately  com- 
menced. Conferences  were  held  on  two  successive  days,  without  material 
results,  the  pleas  and  promises  of  the  Indians  being  considered  inadequate  by 
Governor  Davis,  and  a third  council  was  called  for  the  next  morning,  when 
the  Indians  must  give  guarantees  satisfactory  to  the  Texas  governor  or  the 
two  captives  would  be  returned  to  the  penitentiary.  The  council  held  the 
following  day  was  more  largely  attended  than  either  of  the  previous  ones  and 
marked  by  a notable  absence  of  women.  The  few  seen  were  engaged  in  look- 
ing after  the  ponies.  The  military  seemed  rather  nervous,  and  precautionary 
measures  against  an  outbreak  had  been  taken,  consisting  in  having  all  the 
troops  in  quarters  and  under  arms,  with  horses  saddled  and  everything  in 
readiness  for  instant  action.  This  conference  was  held  on  the  parade  ground, 
immediately  in  front  of  post  headquarters,  and  while  waiting  for  the  high 
officials  to  make  their  appearance  I was  standing  in  the  main  hall  of  the 
building  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  interpreter  of  the  military  and 
Indian  trading  establishment  of  J.  S.  Evans  & Co.,  a young  man  very  popular 
among  the  Indians  and  known  to  them  as  Tos-sa-cha-nie,  or  White  Fox,  his 
surname  really  being  Fox.  Thus  engaged  we  were  approached  by  a son  of 
Horseback,  the  principal  Comanche  chief,  named  Pe-ah-rite,  one  of  those 
distinctive  Comanche  names  which  modesty  forbids  translation,  who  inquired 
of  Fox  if  I were  a particular  friend  of  his,  to  which  the  answer  was  made  that 
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we  were  just  like  brothers,  upon  which  Pe-ah-rite  remarked,  “This  is  a nice 
day  on  which  to  die  and  you  and  he  and  I will  remain  here  and  die  together.” 
Ignorant  at  that  time  of  the  real  situation  of  affairs  we  paid  no  great  attention 
to  the  remark,  looking  upon  it  as  rather  an  instance  of  Indian  hyperbole,  but 
subsequent  knowledge  gave  an  entirely  different  aspect  to  the  seemingly 
extravagant  expression,  when  we  learned  that  a secret  council  held  the  pre- 
vious night  among  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  had  determined  that  in  the 
event  of  the  refusal  of  Governor  Davis  to  release  Satanta  and  Big  Tree,  a 
preconcerted  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  small  guard  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  prisoners  and  in  the  confusion  and  shooting  which  would  naturally 
follow,  the  release  of  the  prisoners  would  be  accomplished.  Before  the  main 
command  of  troops  could  be  brought  into  action  the  Indians  would  be  far 
away,  leaving  behind  a number  of  dead  and  wounded  white  people,  and  this 
plan  of  action  being  known  to  Pe-ah-rite,  his  remark  to  us  was  capable  of  an 
entirely  different  construction  from  what  we  had  originally  given  it. 

The  result  of  the  council  that  day  rendered  the  threatened  outbreak  un- 
necessary, as  by  an  arrangement  between  the  governor  of  Texas  and  the  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs,  Sa-tan-ta  and  Big  Tree  were  paroled  by  the  Texas 
authority  in  consideration  of  certain  pledges  made  by  the  commissioner,  the 
principal  one  of  which  was  that  the  two  tribes  should  furnish  ten  young  men 
as  hostages  to  be  held  by  the  Texas  authorities,  as  pledges  of  good  conduct  for 
all  future  time  and  it  was  arranged  to  present  the  terms  agreed  upon  to  the 
Indians  at  a council  to  be  held  the  same  afternoon  at  the  agency  office,  dis- 
tant from  the  military  post  about  half  a mile. 

The  agency  buildings  consisted  of  two  frame  buildings  150  feet  long  and 
30  feet  wide,  each.  At  the  end  of  the  north  building  a room  about  20  feet 
long  the  full  width  of  the  building  had  been  partitioned  off  for  an  office  and 
council  room,  and  it  was  in  this  confined  area  the  council  was  held.  The  com- 
missioner was  attended  by  the  superintendent  of  the  central  Indian  superin- 
tendency; Enoch  Hoag,  from  Lawrence,  Kan.,  who>  represented  the  church  in 
control  of  these  Indians,  and  the  necessary  clerical  force;  the  interpreter  for 
this  special  occasion  being  Phil.  McCusker,  than  whom  no  more  competent 
man  could  be  found,  since  he  had  not  only  a thorough  understanding  of  the 
Comanche  language,  but  such  a good  knowledge  of  his  own  tongue  as  to  be 
able  to  bring  out  the  full  purport  of  the  speaker’s  meaning,  whereas  the 
majority  of  interpreters  contented  themselves  with  giving  a literal  trans- 
lation without  conveying  the  proper  meaning.  The  commissioner  then  ex- 
plained to  them  what  he  had  promised  the  governor  of  Texas,  as  the  price 
of  the  release  of  Satanta  and  Big  Tree,  and  demanded  that  they  should  ful- 
fill the  stipulations  of  the  contract  he  had  made.  To  say  that,  for  a short  time, 
consternation  reigned  supreme  is  a mild  description  of  the  chaos  that  fol- 
lowed this  demand,  and  for  a few  minutes  nothing  could  be  heard  but  cries 
of  angry  protest  on  the  part  of  the  older  men  and  the  peculiar  sound  of 
cartridges  being  hastily  shoved  into  rifle  magazine.  Then  Lone  Wolf  in  a 
loud  voice  commenced  an  harangue.  That  for  a moment  quieted  the  crowd, 
but  the  reply  of  the  commissioner,  accusing  Lone  Wolf  of  lying  and  acting 
like  a baby,  renewed  the  confusion.  The  young  men,  most  of  whom  had 
up  to  this  time  been  crowded  together  on  the  porch  in  front  of  the  room, 
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rushed  in  and  demanded  permission  to  kill  the  old  fool  who  wanted  to  kill 
their  young  men,  to  be  told  by  the  older  chiefs  and  the  interpreter,  that  it 
was  not  yet  their  time  to  say  anything.  Finally  Cheevers,  a Comanche  chief, 
arose  and  turning  to  the  interpreter  said,  “Tell  that  Washington  chief  that 
I am  a Comanche  and  that  my  people  have  been  doing  no  wrong  and  should 
not  be  asked  to  pay  for  any  wrong  done  by  the  young  men  of  other  tribes, 
but  that  I know  there  are  bad  men  among  all  people,  among  white  men 
as  well  as  among  red  men,  but  among  us  those  who  persist  in  doing  these 
bad  actions  against  the  wishes  and  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  chiefs  are 
renegades  whom  we  have  cast  out  and  those  are  they  who  are  bringing  all 
this  trouble  on  the  Indians.  You  will  find  them  west  of  the  Antelope  Hills 
and  you  should  round  them  up  and  you  may  keep  them  as  long  as  [you] 
choose,  but  do  not  ask  these  good  young  men  of  either  tribe  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  the  evil  done  by  others.” 

Black  Horse,  one  of  the  Comanche  war  chiefs,  thrust  himself  into  the  arena 
clutching  in  one  hand  a rifle  and  pounding  his  breast  with  the  other  and  said, 
“Tell  that  old  man  I am  Black  Horse,  a soldier  chief,  that  he  may  take  me  if 
he  can,  but  he  may  have  a little  trouble  in  doing  it.”  This  speech  was  not 
interpreted,  but  a violent  discussion  followed,  resulting  in  Black  Horse  with- 
drawing. Short  talks  by  Kicking  Bird,  Woman’s  Heart  and  others  all  con- 
firmed Cheevers,  whose  speech  seemed  to  impress  the  commissioner  as  plaus- 
ible and  satisfactory,  and  on  the  further  promise  by  Cheevers  to  accompany 
a detail  of  troops  to  go  to  the  section  of  Texas  named  as  the  resort  of  these 
renegades  with  the  object  of  their  capture  in  view.  The  council,  which  at  one 
moment  threatened  to  end  in  a general  massacre,  quietly  dispersed.  Outside 
of  Cheevers’  speech,  none  of  the  talks  had  any  effect,  although  Kicking  Bird’s 
talk  was  really  the  most  eloquent,  but  how  much  it  owed  to  the  conceit  of 
the  interpreter  few  present  knew. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  proceedings  connected  with 
the  release  of  the  Kiowa  chiefs  that  the  honors  lay  entirely  with  the  Indians, 
for  while  the  commissioner  may  seem  justified  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
government,  the  fact  remains  that  the  whole  scheme  was  an  invention  of 
Cheevers  and  that  in  reality  there  were  no  Indians  of  either  tribe  absent  from 
the  reservation.  Such  a condition  existing  in  any  tribe,  by  which  any  mem- 
ber could  be  expelled  from  it,  never  was  known,  but  on  the  contrary  the  acts 
of  rapine,  murder  and  theft  for  which  they  claimed  the  perpetrators  had  been 
outlawed,  would  really  have  been  esteemed  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  deeds 
entitling  the  actors  to  crowns  of  glory  rather  than  bringing  upon  their  heads 
the  stigma  of  disgrace.  Cheevers  himself  and  twenty  other  young  men  of 
the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  were  at  once  enlisted  as  scouts,  uniformed  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Sill  and  placed  under  scouts’  pay.  A com- 
pany of  the  10th  cavalry  was  detailed  for  the  work  of  hunting  a mythical 
band  of  renegades  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Double  Mountain,  in  Texas, 
or  such  points  as  were  necessary  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  troops  and 
scouts  scoured  the  country,  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  hiding,  led 
from  place  to  place  by  Cheevers,  who  finally  reported  they  must  have  fled 
to  Mexico,  when  the  news  of  the  expedition  reached  them  through  friends. 
However,  time,  the  essential  element  of  success  on  their  side,  had  been  se- 
cured, the  excitement  gradually  subsided  and  the  demand  for  hostages  to  be 
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held  by  the  Texas  authorities  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  shelved.  The 
Indians  realized  they  had  won  a diplomatic  victory  over  the  white  chiefs. 

While  this  may  be  a digression  in  this  story,  it  seems  a proper  place  to 
say  a few  things  about  the  place  and  importance  of  the  interpreters.  In  the 
first  place,  but  few  if  any,  at  the  lower  agencies,  understood  the  language  of 
any  tribe  but  the  Comanche,  and  at  the  upper  agency  Ben  Clark  was  the 
only  white  man  who  had  a sufficient  knowledge  of  Cheyenne  to  be  com- 
petent to  act  as  interpreter  at  all  councils.  Therefore  the  Comanche  language 
was  invariably  used  at  all  councils  held  at  either  of  the  two  lower  agencies, 
frequently  requiring  the  second  translation  by  an  Indian  well  versed  in  both 
his  own  and  the  Comanche  tongue.  Practically  all  the  adult  men  of  any  of  the 
tribes  understood  the  last-named  and  could  readily  make  themselves  under- 
stood, but  in  matters  of  importance  it  was  generally  considered  best  to  have 
some  one  known  to  be  particularly  well  versed  in  the  language  translate  it 
into  his  own,  and  thus  secure  the  proper  knowledge  of  the  matter  to  be  laid 
before  all  the  different  tribes.  The  Comanche  language  was  very  easily  ac- 
quired, not  nearly  so  difficult  of  pronunciation  as  any  of  the  others  and  was 
generally  used  by  many  different  tribes,  not  only  in  the  territory,  but  among 
the  northern  Indians  as  well,  where  it  had  been  disseminated  by  the  Snakes 
and  Shoshones,  who  are  of  the  same  linguistic  family  as  the  Comanches.  For 
these  reasons  it  was  generally  known  as  the  court  language  of  the  plains.  The 
interpreters  were  naturally  a very  important  factor  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  constituted  authorities  and  the  various  tribes,  much  depending  on  the 
correct  conveyance  of  instructions,  as  well  as  receiving  the  real  meaning  of 
what  was  said  on  both  sides. 

With  the  exception  of  MacCusker,  who  was  called  “Mac”  by  everyone,  all 
the  interpreters  were  given  Indian  names,  on  account  of  some  physical  feature 
or  peculiarity.  Horace  P.  Jones,  the  military  interpreter  at  Fort  Sill,  was 
called  Kost-tcho-nah-toor,  meaning  Buffalo  Calf,  in  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  always  wore  a mustache  and  imperial,  closely  resembling,  in  their 
minds,  the  tuft  of  hair  on  a young  buffalo.  Bill  Matthewson  was  called  Sim- 
per Sel-bee,  a Kiowa  word  meaning  Dangerous  Beard.  Frank  Maltby,  who  in 
his  rather  short  residence  among  them  really  learned  more  of  the  language 
than  any  of  them,  was  called  Im-mah-quo-ah  or  Rainy  Mountain  creek,  be- 
cause they  first  became  acquainted  with  him  on  that  stream.  He  made  a trans- 
lation of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  into  the  Comanche  tongue,  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  ever  made. 
Edward  L.  Clark,  called  Nahk-a-too-ah,  Boy  Ear,  on  account  of  an  abnormal 
growth  near  one  of  his  ears,  was  also  known  as  Pe-ah-ri-vo,  or  Big  Man,  by 
reason  of  being  cast  in  heroic  mold,  which,  however,  held  a heart  as  tender  as 
a child’s,  and  his  uniform  honesty  and  liberality  with  the  Indians  made  him  a 
universal  favorite  with  them  and  was  the  real  cause  of  saving  him  from  instant 
death  when  once  captured  by  a war  party  of  Kiowas.  Rather  sluggish  of  mind 
and  slow  in  action,  he  was  the  possessor  of  a power  of  silence,  remarkable  alike 
to  both  red  and  white  men. 

Phil  Block,  known  as  Tab-i-cus  or  Cut  Finger,  in  allusion  to  the  loss  of  the 
first  joint  of  one  of  his  forefingers,  was  a German  Jew  whose  wanderlust  had 
brought  him  among  the  Indians  at  an  early  day,  with  whom  he  cast  his  future 
lot.  He  married  first  a Caddo  woman  and  when  she  deserted  him  he  took  to 
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his  bosom  a Cheyenne  woman  name  Wash-ee,  who  was  faithful  unto  the  end  of 
her  life.  Phil’s  remark  on  first  learning  of  his  Caddo  wife’s  elopement  with  a 
young  man  of  her  own  tribe,  “I  didn’t  think  she  would  do  such  a thing,  she 
came  of  such  a good  family,”  became  a classic  in  the  land.  There  were  many 
other  interpreters,  but  those  named  were  the  leading  ones  at  that  period. 
Scouts  and  guides,  employed  by  the  military,  while  generally  understanding  the 
court  language,  were  not  as  a rule  employed  as  interpreters,  except  when  neces- 
sary in  the  absence  of  the  regular  official. 

Thirty-five  miles  north  of  Fort  Sill,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Washita  river, 
was  located  .the  agency  of  the  Wichitas  and  other  affiliated  tribes.  These  other 
tribes  consisted  of  the  Caddoes,  Wacoes,  Towaconies,  Keechies  and  a small 
band  of  Delawares,  who  under  Black  Beaver,  a noted  guide  and  scout  for 
Generals  Marcy,  Fremont  and  others,  engaged  in  the  early  exploration  of  the 
far  West,  had  been  permitted  to  select  land  among  the  wild  tribes  when  the 
main  body  of  Delawares  had  been  moved  to  their  last  permanent  abiding 
place  among  the  Cherokees. 

The  Caddoes  were  really  a consolidation  of  the  remnants  of  what  were  at 
one  period  large  tribes,  which  through  constant  wars  with  whites  and  other 
enemies,  disease  and  other  causes  had  become  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  they 
were  unable  to  continue  a corporate  existence  and  were  amalgamated  into  the 
Caddo  tribe  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  this  small 
community  could  be  found  remnants  of  the  Hionies,  Pascagoulas,  Biloxies, 
Nagatoches  and  Natchez,  who  from  long  association  and  intermarriage  with 
other  tribes  had  almost  universally  lost  all  knowledge  of  their  previous  mother 
tongue  and  had  adopted  the  Caddo  language  as  their  own.  It  is  singular  and 
rather  remarkable  that  the  government,  in  naming  the  different  tribes  of  In- 
dians, has  in  scarcely  a known  instance  adopted  the  name  by  which  a tribe 
calls  itself,  the  nomenclature  used  being  entirely  at  variance  with  that  used 
by  the  natives  themselves.  Thus  it  calls  one  of  the  largest  tribes  Sioux,  while 
the  native  designation  of  that  tribe  is  Dakotas,  the  name  Sioux  being  merely  a 
contraction  of  the  term  used  by  the  old  French  voyageurs  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  natives,  viz.,  Nadessioux,  which  in  the  older  French  meant 
“enemies.”  The  Cheyennes  were  in  like  manner  named  by  these  same  ex- 
plorers, from  the  custom  first  found  among  them  of  eating  dogs  as  food. 
Chien,  their  word  for  that  animal,  later  corrupted  into  Cheyenne,  gave  the 
name  by  which  they  are  now  and  have  been  for  a hundred  years  known.  The 
Wichitas  received  their  misnomer  from  the  fact  that  they  were  first  known  by 
early  explorers,  when  living  on  the  Washita  river,  which  at  that  time  was 
supposed  to  be  the  Ouachita,  a river  in  Louisiana,  for  which  they  were  seeking. 
Their  own  name  for  themselves,  is  Kit-te-ka-dates,  meaning  people  of  the 
painted  eyelids,  having  reference  to  a custom  of  tattooing,  which  has  been 
practiced  by  them  since  time  immemorial.  The  Comanches  were  called  by 
this  name  first  by  the  Mexicans,  with  whom  they  were  on  terms  of  close 
friendship.  The  meaning  has  been  obscured,  their  own  name  for  themselves 
being  Nierm,  or  people  as  in  contradistinction  to  the  lower  animals,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  true  name,  as  originally  used  by  each  tribe,  meant 
“people”  to  designate  their  superiority  to  the  dumb  brutes. 

Philologists  have  traced  the  present  dialects  back  so  far  that  it  is  easily  be- 
lieved that  originally  there  were  not  more  than  four  or  five  different  parent 
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languages  in  the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent  outside  of  Mexico. 
The  creation  of  a new  dialect  does  not  seem  difficult  when  we  consider  the 
changes  our  own  has  undergone  in  the  past  few  hundred  years.  But  the  gov- 
ernment has  gone  further  than  this,  as  it  has  even  created  new  tribes,  from 
different  bands  of  the  same  tribe.  The  Wichitas  are  an  example  of  this  treat- 
ment, for  officially  there  are  the  Wichitas,  the  Wacoes  and  the  Towaconies, 
while  in  fact  they  are  one  people,  speaking  identically  the  same  language, 
having  the  same  history  and  traditions,  and  in  no  particular  different  from 
each  other.  This  error  arose  when  the  first  representatives  of  the  government 
went  among  these  people,  having  a very  slight  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
none  at  all  of  their  history.  He  heard  some  of  them  being  called  Wacoes, 
others  Towaconies,  and  still  others  Wichitas,  and  so  listed  them,  but  he  did 
not  understand  that  the  first  two  were  nicknames  and  were  given  to  two  bands 
of  the  Wichitas  to  distinguish  them  from  the  balance  of  the  tribe.  It  seems 
that  while  the  whole  tribe  was,  many  years  before,  in  camp  on  the  Neosho 
river,  two  small  bodies  of  them  left  the  main  camp  in  search  of  adventure, 
one  going  to  a point  near  where  the  present  city  of  Wichita  is  located,  and 
there  finding  buffalo  in  great  abundance,  concluded  to  remain,  at  least  for  a 
time.  In  the  Wichita  tongue  the  name  of  a sand  hill  is  “to-wah-cud-dy,”  and 
when  the  band  finally  returned  to  the  main  camp  they  were  referred  to  as  the 
To-wah-cud-dies,  to  distinguish  them  as  belonging  to  that  party  who  had 
lived  so  long  in  the  sand  hills;  while  the  other  body,  leaving  the  camp  at  the 
same  time,  crossed  the  Red  river  into  what  is  now  Texas,  then  a part  of  Old 
Mexico,  and  there  came  in  contact,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  with  an 
educated  physician  who  was  attached  to  the  Mexican  army,  whose  wonderful 
cures  never  ceased  to  be  a subject  of  astonishment  and  mystery  to  them.  Re- 
turning eventually  to  their  own  people,  they  had  so  much  to  say  about  this 
wonderful  healer,  who  was  called  by  the  Mexicans  “Medico,”  which  in  their 
imperfect  enunciation  they  pronounced  “Way-a-ko,”  that  the  particular  mem- 
bers of  that  expedition  were  subsequently  known  by  that  name.  The  govern- 
ment agent,  hearing  constant  references  to  the  Wacoes  and  Towaconies,  as- 
sumed that  they  were  entirely  different  tribes  and  so  classed  them,  which 
designation  they  still  bear. 

Living  on  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  reservation  was  a band  of  the  Timber 
Apaches,  numbering  perhaps  350  people,  who  having  originally  come  there  on 
a friendly  visit  were  so  attracted  by  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  territory, 
that  they,  on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  resident  Indians,  applied  to  the 
Indian  office  for  permission  to  remain  there  permanently.  Their  request  was 
granted  and  they  became  a part  of  the  body  politic  on  that  reserve,  where 
they  have  ever  since  continued  to  reside,  although  taking  no  part  in  the 
troubles  arising  subsequent  to  their  affiliation  with  these  other  tribes.  Still 
it  was  always  a question  of  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  authorities  with 
whom  they  would  cast  their  strength  in  the  event  of  trouble,  and  consequently 
were  always  a factor  to  be  considered. 

Of  all  the  different  tongues  of  humanity,  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions 
in  the  minds  of  those  once  hearing  the  Apaches  talk  in  council.  Probably 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  ancient  Aztecs,  their  language  is  appalling  to  the 
ear  of  not  only  white  men  but  to  other  Indians,  consisting  as  nearly  as  one  is 
able  to  differentiate  the  sounds,  of  a combination  of  X,  Z,  G,  S,  H,  and  A.  No 
white  man  ever  learned  it  and  no  other  body  of  Indians  ever  acquired  a 
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speaking  knowledge  of  it ; while  it  appears  that  the  Apaches  find  the  acquisition 
of  any  other  language  an  easy  matter,  for  they  are  the  best  linguists  on  the 
plains.  The  conclusion  is  that  as  they  are  capable  of  learning  their  mother 
tongue,  any  other  form  of  speech  would  only  be  a very  simple  thing  to  master 
and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  do  find  among  them  many  who  are  proficient  in 
the  several  languages  of  the  different  tribes  with  whom  they  have  come  in  con- 
tact. Living  for  years  in  close  contact  with  the  Mexicans,  the  language  of  that 
nation  is  almost  universally  spoken  by  them  and  is  generally  used  in  all  inter- 
course with  the  whites  and  in  all  conferences  with  the  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities. When  Geronimo,  after  years  of  pursuit  and  escape,  was  finally,  after 
almost  incredible  hardships,  compelled  to  surrender,  he  and  his  followers  were, 
after  confinement  in  the  south,  brought  to  the  reservation  of  the  Kiowas  and 
Comanches,  where  they  lived  nominal  prisoners  of  war,  for  several  years,  until 
the  death  of  Geronimo.  As  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  military  all 
this  time,  they  were  compelled  to  learn  the  ways  of  peace  and  agriculture. 

The  Campaign  of  1874. 

It  became  evident  to  all  those  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  the  red  man, 
shortly  after  the  release  of  Satanta  and  Big  Tree,  that  a feeling  of  unrest 
existed  among  them,  and  frequent  outbursts  of  enmity  were  noticed.  These 
symptoms  presaged  their  subsequent  actions,  and  visits  of  white  men  to  their 
camps  were  discouraged  and  finally  forbidden,  that  no  report  of  their  doings  or 
intentions  might  escape.  Kicking  Bird  advised  Thomas  Battey,  who  had  for 
a year  or  more  been  residing  among  the  Kiowas,  as  a missionary  of  the  Quaker 
society,  not  to  return  with  him  to  the  camps  of  that  tribe,  as  he  did  not  be- 
lieve he  could  restrain  the  young  men  from  offering  him  insults  and  indignities 
from  which  he  had  heretofore  been  able  to  guard  him.  These  occurrences  and 
many  other  indications  were  looked  upon  as  straws  showing  the  undercurrent 
permeating  the  greater  part  of  both  tribes,  who  only  were  waiting  for  some 
plausible  excuse  to  turn  their  dogs  of  war  loose.  The  Comanches  were  con- 
stantly reporting  the  loss  of  stock  by  theft,  attributing  the  depredations  to 
white,  men  from  the  borders  of  Kansas,  in  pursuit  of  whom  they  ran  across 
Barrett’s  surveying  party,  who  became  the  victims  of  the  pursuers.  About 
the  same  time  Medicine  Water,  a Chej^enne,  with  a party  of  Dog  soldiers,  in 
a raid  on  Smoky  Hill  trail,  overtook  a party  of  emigrants  by  the  name  of 
German,  who  were  seeking  a location  in  the  western  party  of  the  state  of 
Kansas,  whom  with  the  exception  of  the  four  girls,  they  ruthlessly  massacred, 
but  the  fate  of  the  girls  was  considered  even  more  tragic  than  that  of  their 
parents  and  caused  extraordinary  efforts  on  the  part  of  both  the  military  and 
Indian  officials  to  be  made,  resulting  in  their  release  after  several  months. 
The  girls  became  wards  of  the  government  until  their  marriage  in  after  years 
dispensed  with  this  guardianship.  About  the  first  of  July  an  attack  was  made 
on  a small  party  of  teamsters  engaged  in  hauling  supplies  from  Wichita,  for 
issue  to  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  at  a point  about  sixty  miles  north  of  the 
Cheyenne  agency,  resulting  in  the  killing  and  customary  mutilation  of  the 
drivers,  the  burning  of  the  wagons  and  the  carrying  away  of  such  supplies  as 
they  needed  and  the  destruction  of  the  balance.  Pat  Hennessey  was  in  charge 
of  these  wagons  and  made  as  capable  defense  as  was  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. His  memory  was  honored,  in  a few  years  afterwards,  by  naming 
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the  town  established  near  the  scene  of  his  death,  for  him.  A young  Chey- 
enne chief,  known  as  Crazy  Mule,  led  this  party  and  escaped  to  Dakota,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  campaign,  where  he  took  refuge  among  relatives,  living 
with  the  northern  Cheyennes,  and  was  never  punished  for  his  crimes.  Almost 
on  the  same  day,  a party  of  Cc-manches  and  Cheyennes,  under  the  leadership 
of  Esse-tike,  the  self-constituted  great  “medicine  man,”  attacked  a party  of 
buffalo  hunters  at  the  Adobe  Walls,  west  of  the  territory  assigned  by  treaty 
to  the  Indians.  Fortunately  for  the  white  men  they  made  their  attack  so 
early  in  the  morning  that  the  hunters  had  not  yet  left  the  shelter  of  the  houses 
in  which  they  lived,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  who  had  risen  early 
and  had  gone  out  to  care  for  the  stock  belonging  to  them.  These  met  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  a few  others  camping  near  the  houses, 
but  had  the  Indians  delayed  their  attack  an  hour,  or  even  half  an  hour,  the 
probability  is  that  the  entire  party  of  whites  would  have  been  wiped  out,  as 
in  that  event  they  would  have  been  caught  away  from  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  adobe  and  log  houses  and  separated  from  each  other,  while  engaged  in 
their  work  of  killing  and  skinning  the  buffaloes,  and  would  have  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  the  hostiles,  who  outnumbered  them  at  least  twenty  to  one.  The 
white  men,  being  selected  for  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  by  rea- 
son of  their  marksmanship,  gave  ample  evidence  in  this  fight  of  their  ability 
to  shoot  straight,  as  thirteen  Cheyennes  and  Comanches  killed  in  making 
their  several  charges  on  the  party  evidenced.  Quite  a number  were  also 
wounded,  but  the  toll  of  dead,  as  afterwards  admitted  by  these  Indians,  did 
not  exceed  the  number  here  given.  The  story  of  this  fight  has  been  the  theme 
of  many  writers,  who  generally  have  claimed  an  Indian  loss  of  hundreds,  and 
ascribed  to  the  body  of  hunters  a gallantry  of  defense  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  history.  The  Indians  had  no  particular  reason  to  conceal  or  even 
minimize  their  casualties,  but  freely  acknowledged  the  valor  of  the  white  men, 
giving  their  marksmanship  the  highest  praise  possible  by  saying  that  they 
shot  just  like  the  Caddoes,  for  the  Caddoes,  being  deer  hunters,  were  as  a rule 
unerring  marksmen.  They  gave  the  name  of  everyone  killed  on  their  side, 
and  from  each  and  every  narrator  of  the  battle  the  casualties  were  invariably 
the  same,  and  thirteen  killed  was  an  almost  unprecedented  loss,  for  they  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  risk  the  loss  of  more  men  of  their  own  than  the  number  of  the 
foe,  their  constant  aim  to  inflict  the  greatest  damage,  without  any  loss  if 
possible,  but  never  more  than  the  gain  could  possibly  be.  Those  killed  were 
very  prominent  and  promising  young  men,  in  the  estimation  of  their  people, 
among  others  being  a son  of  Stone  Calf,  one  of  the  leading  Cheyenne  chiefs, 
whose  grief  over  his  son’s  death  and  desire  for  revenge  caused  him  to  cast  his 
lot  with  the  hostiles,  with  whom  he  had  not  previously  been  identified.  The 
result  of  this,  his  initiatory  effort,  however,  served  to  extinguish  all  of  Esse- 
tike ’s  claims  to  the  possession  of  supernatural  powers  in  the  minds  of  the 
various  tribes,  and  he  was  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  the  ordimuy  brave,  for  in 
the  fight  at  the  Adobe  Walls  he  had  decorated  his  war  pony,  which  he  rode 
in  the  battle,  with  certain  cabalistic  signs,  announcing  to  his  followers  that 
they  would  make  the  animal  immune  to  the  fire  of  the  white  men,  but  when 
in  the  very  first  volley  one  of  their  bullets  pierced  the  exact  center  of  one  of 
these  “medicine”  figures,  killing  the  supposedly  invulnerable  charger,  their 
faith  in  him  vanished  with  the  death  of  the  animal. 
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My  own  business  led  me,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  connected  with  it,  to 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  agency,  where  I arrived  on  the  day  that  news  of 
this  engagement  reached  the  agent,  being  brought  to  him  by  an  Arapahoe  who, 
while  claiming,  with  the  balance  of  his  tribe,  to  be  friendly,  was  a spectator  of 
the  battle.  The  news  of  the  Hennessey  massacre  reached  the  agent  almost  the 
same  moment.  I was  accompanied  on  this  trip  by  “Jack”  Stillwell,  whose 
baptismal  name  of  Samuel  had  been  changed,  with  characteristic  frontier 
freedom,  to  that  above  given,  by  which  he  was  always  known.  Stillwell  was  a 
well-know  scout,  guide  and  interpreter,  having  highly  distinguished  himself  a 
few  years  before  by  his  daring  coolness  and  nerve  as  a member  of  the  company 
of  scouts  under  General  Forsyth,  who  had  been  surrounded  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  hostile  Indians  on  the  Arickaree  fork  of  the  Republican  river,  and 
saved  from  annihilation  by  the  almost  superhuman  courage  of  two  of  the 
scouts,  of  whom  Stillwell  was  one.  At  the  almost  certain  risk  of  their  lives, 
they  managed  to  creep  silently  and  stealthily  through  the  Indian  lines  then 
surrounding  Forsyth,  a task  which  took  them  two  whole  days  to  accomplish, 
Stillwell  concealing  himself  one  whole  day  in  the  carcass  of  a recently  killed 
buffalo.  He  remained  in  this  rapidly  decomposing  shelter  until  darkness  made 
it  possible  to  continue  his  journey,  and  finally  reached  Fort  Wallace,  to  learn 
that  the  other  messenger  had  also  been  successful,  and  overtaking  a battalion 
of  troops  scouting  the  section,  under  Colonel  Carpenter,  had  informed  him 
of  the  desperate  plight  of  Forsyth,  to  whose  aid  he  immediately  proceeded  and 
was  instrumental  in  raising  the  siege  and  saving  the  command.  While  Stillwell 
did  not  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  reach  the  relief  sought,  his  effort 
was  fraught  with  fully  as  much  danger  and  peril,  and  he  was  entitled  to  fully 
as  much  credit  as  was  the  other  scout,  since  the  chances  of  either  reaching  suc- 
cor were,  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  considered  almost  hopeless.  The 
chances  were  as  one  to  a thousand,  that  the  keen  eyes  and  acute  hearing  of  the 
watching  foes  would  inevitably  discover  the  attempt  to  pierce  their  lines,  and 
their  doom  seemed  sealed  with  their  departure. 

On  reaching  the  agency  we  found  the  small  force  of  employees  in  a state  of 
intense  excitement,  believing  an  attack  on  the  undefended  place  would  surely 
follow,  and  they  were  hastily  arming  themselves  in  anticipation  of  it.  The 
entire  number  of  whites,  including  women  and  children,  did  not  exceed  sixty 
or  seventy  souls,  and  the  horror  of  the  situation  was  visible  to  each  one.  The 
agent  at  that  time  was  John  D.  Miles,  an  orthodox  member  of  the  Quaker 
Church,  and  though  opposed  by  early  teaching  and  training  to  war,  he  was 
yet  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  safety  of  his  own  family  and  the  families  of 
his  employees  was  of  greater  moment,  just  then,  than  the  policy  of  a religious 
denomination,  and  he  sent  for  Stillwell  immediately  upon  our  arrival  and 
engaged  him  to  ride  at  once  to  Fort  S'ill  with  a message  asking  for  immediate 
protection  by  the  troops. 

It  is  seventy-five  miles  from  Darlington,  the  post-office  name  of  the  agency, 
to  Fort  Sill,  with  three  considerable  streams  to  cross:  The  north  fork  of  the 
Canadian;  the  main  Canadian,  the  most  treacherous  stream  in  America, 
generally  an  inch  deep  and  three  or  four  hundred  feet  wide,  but  as  it  is 
nothing  but  a bed  of  quicksand  subject  to  hourly  changes,  the  entire  width 
frequently  had  to  be  swam.  Not  affected  by  local  rains,  it  more  generally  is 
unfordable  when  all  other  streams  in  that  section  of  the  country  are  at 
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their  lowest  stages,  and  when  safely  crossed,  a sigh  of  relief  ascends  to 
Heaven.  The  Washita  is  the  only  other  stream  of  importance  between  that 
river  and  Fort  Sill.  Leaving  the  agency  at  nearly  sundown,  Stillwell  reached 
Fort  Sill  shortly  after  reveille  was  sounded  the  next  morning  changing  horses 
only  once,  at  the  Wichita  agency,  and  delivered  his  message  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  who  immediately  ordered  a company  of  the  10th  cavalry  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  relief  and  protection  of  the  upper  agency,  as  it  was 
generally  known. 

Stillwell  returned  by  the  last  stage,  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  agency, 
where  we  both  remained  until  we  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  the 
Washita,  on  their  way  to  the  threatened  agency,  but  just  here  came  in  a beau- 
tiful sample  of  military  red  tape.  As  already  mentioned,  the  Wichita  agency 
was  almost  equidistant  from  the  other  two,  and  cared  for  Indians  who  were 
absolutely  known  to  be  friendly  and  from  whom  there  was  no  possible  danger, 
and  it  was  universally  believed  that  they  would  protect  the  agency  buildings 
and  the  government  employees  from  any  attack  by  the  wilder  tribes  from  the 
other  reservations,  but  the  acting  agent,  suffering  from  a greater  degree  of 
timidity  than  any  of  the  other  white  men  living  at  the  agency,  insisted  on  the 
troop  of  cavalry  on  its  way  to  the  upper  agency  being  halted  there  for  his  pro- 
tection. When  the  matter  came  before  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Sill  for 
settlement,  it  was  found  that  under  a recent  revision  of  the  military  divisions, 
the  upper  agency  was  in  the  Department  of  Missouri,  while  Fort  Sill  was  in 
the  Department  of  Texas,  consequently  under  military  courtesy  and  custom,  he 
had  no  authority  to  order  troops  further  than  the  main  Canadian  river,  that 
being  the  northern  limit  of  his  jurisdiction.  Consequently  the  troops  halted  at 
the  Washita  were  ordered  to  remain  at  the  agency  there  and  the  upper  agency 
received  no  protection  until  weeks  afterwards.  Then  the  relief  came  from  the 
proper  source  when  it  was  no  longer  needed,  as  the  Cheyennes  had  sent  word 
from  their  distant  camp  that  they  would  not  themselves  do  any  injury  to  the 
buildings,  nor  to  any  of  the  whites  employed  there,  if  they  confined  their 
wanderings  to  a radius  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  agency  proper,  nor  would 
they  permit  depredations  by  any  other  tribes.  This  assurance  of  the  Cheyennes 
was  a source  of  greater  comfort  to  the  few  whites  than  the  presence  of  the 
troops,  for  they  firmly  believed  the  promise  would  be  religiously  observed,  and 
it  was.  On  leaving  the  upper  agency  Stillwell  and  I were  accompanied  by  an- 
other white  man  on  his  way  to  the  lower  agency,  who,  however,  carried  no  arms, 
rendering  his  company  rather  a burden  than  a help.  It  was  only  a matter  of 
twelve  miles  from  the  north  fork  to  the  main  Canadian,  but  the  whole  distance 
lay  through  hostile  territory,  compelling  a close  and  constant  watch  for  pos- 
sible war  parties.  As  we  reached  the  bottom  of  a dry  gulley,  or  ravine,  we  ob- 
served a heavy  cloud  of  dust  coming  towards  us,  and  with  the  remark,  “Here 
they  come,”  we  dismounted  and  using  our  horses  as  a temporary  protection  at 
least,  slipped  the  bridle  reins  over  one  arm,  drew  the  Winchesters  with  which 
we  were  both  armed,  from  the  scabbards,  and  prepared  to  make  as  effective  a 
resistance  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  alarm  proved  to  be  a 
false  one,  and  instead  of  a war  party,  in  all  the  panoply  of  war  paint,  bent  on 
murder  and  mutilation,  it  proved  to  be  some  loose  stock  driven  by  two  very 
peaceable  Arapahoes  on  their  way  to  the  agency,  who  informed  us,  however, 
that  they  had  camped  the  previous  night  with  two  war  parties  of  Cheyennes, 
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one  of  which  had  twenty-seven  warriors  and  the  other  sixteen.  Both  parties 
had  gone  in  a northeasterly  direction,  which  would  carry  them  from  any  pos- 
sibility of  contact  with  us,  at  which  we  felt  much  relieved,  but  still  kept  an  in- 
cessant watch,  for  fear  there  might  be  still  other  parties  in  the  vicinity,  un- 
known to  the  Arapahoes,  and  it  was  with  a sigh  of  intense  satisfaction  we 
reached  the  south  side  of  the  Canadian,  not  only  for  the  escape  from  the  hos- 
tiles,  but  as  well  from  the  treacherous  quicksands  of  the  river. 

The  agent  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  on  learning  of  the  detention 
of  the  troop  of  cavalry  at  the  Wichita  agency,  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
Wichita  agency,  where  he  could  get  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
authorities  at  Washington.  His  party  was  increased  by  a stage  loaded  with 
employees  of  the  mail  line,  which  made  the  party  sufficiently  strong  to  make 
the  trip. 

The  critical  condition  of  affairs  on  the  reservation  was  fulfy  shown  and 
the  need  of  immediate  action  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  in  peril  in- 
sistently urged,  resulting  in  the  dispatching  of  troops  from  various  military 
departments  to  the  scene  of  trouble  as  they  could  be  spared  for  the  purpose. 
This  movement  took  several  weeks  in  its  accomplishment  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  agency  had  only  the  promise  of  the  Indians  as  its  security,  but  in 
due  time  the  troops  arrived  and  the  last  general  war  in  the  Indian  Territory 
was  begun. 

Depredations,  until  this  time,  had  been  confined  to  the  north  and  north- 
western sections  of  the  territory,  none  having  occurred  on  the  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  reserve,  although  we  were  daily  expecting  to  hear  of  trouble,  know- 
ing the  Indians,  not  enrolled,  were  preparing  to  start  hostilities  as  soon  as 
opportunity  offered.  On  the  23d  of  August,  1874,  General  Davidson,  the 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Sill,  acting  under  orders  of  his  department  com- 
mander, arrived  at  the  Wichita  agency,  where  a band  of  Comanches,  under  a 
minor  chief  named  Big  Red  Food,  was  encamped,  demanding  food  supplies 
from  the  agent  there,  who  had  neither  authority  nor  inclination  to  supply 
them.  It  was  not  known  that  this  particular  band  had  committed  any  overt 
act  of  hostilities,  but  failure  to  be  enrolled  among  the  friendly  Indians,  and 
their  rather  threatening  attitude,  determined  the  authorities  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  them,  and  to  this  end  General  Davidson  surrounded  the  band  and 
gave  them  the  immediate  option  of  surrendering  their  arms  or  fighting.  At 
first  Big  Red  Food  chose  peace  and  was  hurriedly  preparing  to  carry  out 
this  intention  when  a large  party  of  Kiowas,  camping  also  in  the  same  vicinity, 
was  attracted  to  the  scene,  and  seeing  the  Comanches  surrounded  by  colored 
soldiers  and  learning  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  disarmed,  immediately 
commenced  to  taunt,  revile  and  ridicule  them  in  a way  of  which  Indians  are 
past  masters.  They  knew  that  this  course  was  the  surest  means  to  provoke 
them  to  desperation,  and  asked  them  whether  they  were  men  or  squaws,  to 
allow  a few  “buffalo  soldiers,”  as  the  colored  troops  were  called,  to  take  their 
arms  away,  promising  help  if  they  would  act  as  men.  They  used  every  in- 
vective that  would  excite  and  render  them  desperate,  until  finally  Big  Red 
Food,  giving  the  war  cry,  broke  through  the  encircling  line  of  soldiers,  fol- 
lowed by  all  his  young  men,  and  the  firing  began;  but  while  thousands  of 
rounds  of  ammunition  were  used,  there  is  no  record  of  a single  casualty  on 
either  side.  After  a futile  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  hostiles  to  burn  the 
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commissary  storehouse,  they  withdrew  to  the  south  side  of  the  Washita,  one 
band  of  Penne-teth-ka  Comanches,  who  were  attached  to  the  Wichita  agency 
for  rations  and  annuities,  alone  remaining  on  the  north  side.  These  had  been 
in  the  direct  line  of  fire,  but  as  the  shooting  had  been  too  high  to  cause  any 
damage,  they  escaped,  although  the  tops  of  their  tepees  had  been  riddled  by 
bullets.  In  the  midst  of  the  very  hottest  fire  Tosh-a-way,  chief  of  this  band 
of  Pennetethkas,  made  his  way  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached the  soldiers,  called  out  in  his  imperfect  English,  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  his  own  camp,  “No  shoot  there;  him  Pennetethka  house;  him 
mighty  good  friend.”  This  cool  and  generous  act  of  Toshaway  stands  out 
as  the  only  heroic  act  of  the  day,  as  he  voluntarily  risked  his  own  life  to  save 
those  of  his  people.  General  Davidson  immediately  diverted  the  fire  of  the 
soldiers  to  another  direction,  where  a few  of  the  hostiles  were  to  be  seen, 
skulking  about  in  the  attempt  to  kill  some  of  the  whites.  Directly  across  the 
river,  on  its  south  bank,  were  the  farm  and  buildings  of  Black  Beaver,  whose 
daughter  had  married  a white  man  named  Osborne.  This  ranch,  like  many 
others  where  the  tenants  were  partly  white  and  partly  Indian,  was  the  ren- 
dezvous for  the  unemployed  white  men  as  well  as  travelers  passing  through 
the  country,  and  when  the  outbreak  occurred  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
Osborne,  with  two  other  white  men,  named  Lawson  and  Barrett,  temporarily 
living  with  him,  considered  it  incumbent  on  them  to  go  down  the  river  a dis- 
tance and  notify  several  parties  of  white  men  engaged  in  cutting  hay,  herding 
cattle,  etc.,  to  seek  protection  before  it  was  too  late.  Osborne  and  Barrett 
were  mounted  on  excellent  horses,  armed  with  the  latest  type  of  repeating 
rifles,  while  Lawson  rode  an  old  mare,  very  fat  and  equally  slow  in  action. 
The  only  weapon  he  was  able  to  find  was  a double-barreled  shotgun,  but  be- 
lieving they  would  not  be  attacked  when  their  identity  was  discovered,  they 
started  on  their  mission,  only  to  find  on  arrival  at  the  points  where  they 
knew  these  white  men  to  be  working,  that  the  hostiles  had  preceded  them,  and 
they  found  only  the  scalped  and  mutilated  remains  of  those  they  sought  to 
succor.  On  their  return  they  were  pursued  by  hostile  Kiowas  who  circled 
them  several  times,  drawing  the  fire  of  the  rifles,  until  their  magazines  were 
exhausted,  when  they  made  a dash  on  them  and  succeeded  in  mortally  wound- 
ing both  Osborne  and  Barrett.  When  the  Indians  realized  that  Lawson  had 
not  yet  fired  his  gun  they  retired  some  distance,  leaving  him  in  quiet  to  care 
for  his  wounded  comrades,  but  they,  realizing  the  desperate  nature  of  their 
wounds  and  believing  death  to  be  but  a matter  of  a few  minutes,  urged  him 
to  flee.  Lawson  then  mounted  his  mare  and  by  practical  tactics  such  as 
rapidly  dismounting  whenever  the  Indians  became  too  near  and  pointing  his 
gun  without  discharging  it,  finally  reached  Black  Beaver’s  ranch  house  in 
safety. 

While  Indians  as  a rule  are  brave,  they  are  never  reckless,  always  counting 
the  cost  of  any  attack,  and  rejecting  any  proposition  where  the  results  are 
overbalanced  by  the  risk.  When  the  outbreak  occurred  the  Indians  belonging 
to  the  Wichita  agency,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pennetethka  Comanches, 
heretofore  noted,  fled  to  their  own  homes,  at  varying  distances  from  the 
agency,  not  wishing  to  be  the  victims  of  the  shooting  from  either  side,  where 
they  remained  until  matters  quieted  down.  The  hostile  Kiowas  and  Co- 
manches, having  disposed  of  every  possible  opponent  on  the  south  side  of 
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the  river,  during  the  night  following  the  outbreak  hurriedly  took  their  de- 
parture to  the  western  part  of  their  own  reserve,  fully  realizing  that  the 
United  States  government  would  soon  have  a force  in  pursuit.  But  it  takes 
time  to  formulate  a campaign  and  concentrate  sufficient  troops  to  start  an 
Indian  campaign  with  any  hope  of  success,  and  it  was  well  along  in  September 
before  all  the  preliminaries  were  completed  and  the  command  to  march 
could  be  given.  The  old  style  of  chase  and  charge  was  discarded  and  the 
method  used  of  simply  keeping  the  Indians  everlastingly  on  the  move,  giving 
them  no  time  either  to  hunt  or  rest  and  properly  graze  their  ponies.  The 
summer  and  autumn  of  1874  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  driest  and  hottest 
for  many  years  and  also  as  the  year  of  the  grasshopper  plague,  when  the  skies 
were  darkened  by  these  pests  in  their  flight,  hiding  the  face  of  the  sun  and 
devouring  in  their  path  every  green  thing,  stripping  the  trees  of  their  foliage 
and  leaving  the  prairies  bare.  The  streams  that  in  past  years  had  never 
ceased  to  furnish  abundant  water,  were  now  practically  dry,  water  being 
found  only  in  the  deep  holes.  These  conditions  operated  against  the  cus- 
tomary methods  of  Indian  warfare,  preventing  the  rapid  movements  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  Indian  and  to  a lesser  degree  hampering  the  troops  in  their 
pursuit,  since  an  abundant  supply  of  water  was,  to  both,  absolutely  essential. 
For  these  reasons  the  pursuit  was  rather  desultory  until  the  fall  rains  set  in, 
when  the  campaign  took  on  new  vigor. 

General  Davidson,  in  command  of  the  column  operating  against  the  Indians, 
from  Fort  Sill,  had  invited  the  cooperation  of  a number  of  white  men,  long 
residents  of  the  country,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Indians  and  the  country 
was  thought  to  be  a factor  in  bringing  the  work  of  the  campaign  to  a success- 
ful issue,  to  act  as  volunteer  guides  and  scouts,  with  his  column.  These  men 
would  receive  no  pay,  but  were  vitally  interested  in  having  a state  of  peace 
and  quiet  prevail  on  the  reservation,  that  they  might  pursue  their  work  in 
safety,  and  in  response  to  that  invitation  nearly  all  of  those  known  as  the 
“old-timers”  volunteered  their  services.  On  the  march  General  Davidson 
would  frequently  call  on  one  of  these  volunteers  to  ride  for  a while  with  him 
and  seek  to  draw  from  each  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  past  campaigns, 
the  habits  of  the  Indians  and  the  personal  history  of  his  temporary  com- 
panion. This  would  not  only  add  to  his  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  the  work  before  him,  but  served  as  well  to  while  away  the 
tedium  of  the  march.  Among  others  who  served  in  this  capacity  were  two 
brothers  named  Harper,  one  of  whom,  Frank,  had  always  been  known  as  the 
greatest  and  most  inveterate  joker  in  that  country.  He  had  lived  there  several 
years,  generally  making  a fairly  comfortable  living  by  taking  the  small  con- 
tracts for  military  supplies  which  did  not  appeal  to  the  men  seeking  larger 
work,  but  still  were  as  necessary. 

On  the  march  one  day  General  Davidson  called  on  Frank  Harper  to  ride 
with  him,  and  after  being  highly  entertained  for  several  hours  with  his  droll 
remarks  and  quaint  manner  of  description,  for  his  descriptions  of  men  and 
events  were  usually  so  veiled  by  his  sad  and  mournful  manner  of  relation  that 
it  was  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  the  truth  and  fiction  of  his  stories, 
turned  to  him  and  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he,  who  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try from  the  first,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  opportunities  that 
had  existed  and  from  which  others  had  gained  riches,  was  yet  compelled  to 
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gain  his  living  by  hard  manual  labor.  With  a countenance  as  sad  and  voice  as 
mournful  as  the  proverbial  undertaker,  Frank  said,  “General,  it  is  true  I was 
here  from  the  very  start  and  had  chances  equal  to  anyone,  and  am  now  down 
and  almost  out;  but  I did  make  quite  a pile — not  so  much  as  others  gathered 
in,  but  still  quite  a respectable  amount — but  unfortunately  I lost  the  entire 
wad  this  very  j^ear.”  Questioned  how,  he  said,  “You  know  the  grasshoppers 
are  awfully  bad  this  year,  especially  up  in  Kansas,  and  Bill  Matthewson,  who 
had  a trading  store  here,  but  has  now  gone  to  Wichita  to  live,  took  a contract 
to  rid  Sedgwick  county  of  this  pest  and  confided  to  me,  as  an  old  friend  and 
companion,  how  he  proposed  to  do  the  job,  and  I was  so  impressed  with  the 
certainty  of  success  that  after  much  importunity  on  my  part,  Matthewson 
agreed  to  let  me  sub  the  contract. 

“Now,  everyone  knows  that  land  terrapins  are  the  natural  enemies  of  these 
grasshoppers  and  my  plan  was  to  go  down  near  the  Cross  Timbers  of  Texas, 
where  you  can  get  millions  of  them  for  nothing,  gather  a million  or  so  of  them 
and  drive  them  to  Sedgwick  county  and  there  turn  them  loose  to  clean  the 
whole  county,  expecting  after  this  first  job  was  done,  to  take  contracts  to  rid 
other  counties  of  the  pests,  the  pay  for  which  would  be  pure  velvet.  So  I 
went  to  Texas,  gathered  my  terrapins  after  a few  weeks’  work  and  started 
to  drive  them  to  Kansas.  Now,  General,  I am  an  old-time  cattle  man  and  in 
my  day  have  driven  all  kinds  of  four-footed  beasts,  but  I never  drove  any 
creatures  that  were  so  little  trouble  as  these  terrapins,  for  you  didn’t  have  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  a suitable  grazing  or  watering  place  and  when  night 
came  you  didn’t  have  to  stand  night  herd,  but  simply  turned  them  over  on 
their  backs  and  in  the  morning  all  you  needed  to  do  was  to  turn  them  back 
and  you  were  ready  to  start.  When  we  reached  the  Red  river,  on  our  drive, 
we  found  it  out  of  its  banks,  and  we  had  to  make  a raft  big  enough  to  carry 
the  herd  across.  And  right  here  was  where  I dropped  my  whole  wad,  for  like 
every  other  man  in  the  country  I had  enemies  who  were  always  seeking  to  do 
me  up  and  one  of  these,  jealous  of  my  prospective  success,  found  the  chance 
to  ruin  me.  Waiting  until  the  whole  lot  of  terrapins  had  been  safely  loaded 
on  the  raft,  he  secretly  and  feloniously  rung  in  a fresh-water  turtle  among  the 
bunch  and  when  the  raft  just  about  reached  midstream,  Mr.  Fresh-water 
Turtle  makes  a head-long  dive  into  the  river,  followed,  like  sheep  follow  their 
leader,  by  every  single  terrapin.  My  last  dollar  went  with  them  and  I was 
left  with  the  lumber  in  the  raft  and  chuck  enough  to  last  us  to  Wichita,  as 
my  entire  pile;  therefore  you  see  me  down  again  to  bedrock.” 

General  Davidson,  in  subsequently  relating  the  tale,  said  that  Harper’s 
manner  was  so  sincere,  his  tones  so  pathetic  and  his  grief  over  the  loss  he  had 
sustained  so  keen,  that  he  heartily  sympathized  with  him  and  did  not  realize, 
until  some  days  had  passed  that  the  whole  story  was  a fabrication  and  that  he 
had  been  made  the  goat  of  this  inveterate  joker.  Just  one  more  story,  to  il- 
lustrate Harper’s  peculiar  humor:  General  Davidson  was  called  to  Fort  Sill 
for  consultation  with  Generals  Buell  and  Mackenzie  in  regard  to  the  future 
conduct  of  the  campaign,  taking  with  him  as  escort,  the  majority  of  these 
volunteer  scouts.  A contractor  for  some  supplies  for  the  post  was  tempo- 
rarily living  there,  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract — one  of  those  in- 
satiably inquisitive  people  whom  all  have  known  in  the  course  of  their  lives, 
who  was  never  satisfied  till  he  knew  everything  that  was  transpiring.  Believ- 
ing something  important  was  brewing  at  post  headquarters  he  never  missed  an 
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opportunity  of  trying  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  many  conferences  being 
held  there,  and  observing  Harper  to  be  frequently  admitted  to  these  secret 
sessions  he  besought  him  to  tell  him  confidentially  the  nature  of  them,  repre- 
senting that  his  material  interests  might  be  affected  by  the  knowledge  sought. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  known  as  the  most  inveterate  gossip  and  dissemina- 
tor of  rumor  in  the  whole  section. 

Harper,  after  much  hesitation  and  under  seal  of  the  most  sacred  confidence, 
finally  said  to  him:  “Well,  you  see,  it  is  this  way.  All  of  the  past  expedi- 
tions against  the  Indians  have  partially  failed  for  the  reason  that  while  we 
have  always  been  able  to  nearly  overtake  the  war  parties  the  fact  is,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  administer  punishment  for  the  reason  that  the  Indians 
have  always  been  able  to  get  east  of  the  100th  meridian  of  longitude,  before 
we  could  do  so,  and  the  orders  are  not  to  fire  on  them  if  found  on  their  own 
reservation,  which  has  the  aforesaid  100th  meridian  as  the  boundary  line,  al- 
though if  we  could  have  had  a few  more  miles  in  which  to  bring  them  to  a 
stand  we  could  have  corralled  them.  Now  the  expedition  being  at  present  or- 
ganized is  for  the  purpose  of  secretly  going  out  and  moving  that  infernal 
meridian  to  a point  just  fifty  miles  east  of  its  present  location,  which  will 
give  us  the  chance  to  give  the  Indians  the  licking  they  deserve,  but  remember 
your  word  is  pledged  not  to  breathe  a syllable  of  this.”  Needless  to  say  the 
story  was  current  in  a very  few  hours  and  the  ridicule  it  brought  on  the  ten- 
derfoot was  so  great  that  he  found  he  could  attend  to  his  business  just  as  well 
at  his  permanent  residence. 

In  addition  to  the  volunteer  scouts  a company  of  Indians  was  enlisted, 
drawn  principally  from  the  Wichitas  and  allied  tribes,  but  with  a few  from 
the  Caddoes,  Pawnees,  etc.  These  were  under  pay  and  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  First  Lieut.  R.  H.  Pratt,  10th  cavalry,  and  served  as  the  eyes  of 
the  expedition.  The  policy  adopted  of  constantly  harassing  the  hostiles  with- 
out any  actual  fighting,  and  of  keeping  them  constantly  on  the  move,  to 
avoid  attack  by  a superior  force,  gave  them  no  time  to  wander  from  the  main 
body  in  pursuit  of  the  game,  upon  which  they  could  alone  rely  for  their  sub- 
sistence, and  compelled  such  close  herding  of  their  stock  that  these  were  soon 
reduced  in  flesh  to  mere  skeletons.  The  effect  intended  was  soon  produced 
and  by  the  first  of  December  runners  from  the  Kiowas  reached  military 
headquarters  with  propositions  of  surrender,  and  this  action  of  the  Kiowas 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Comanches,  except  the  Quahadas,  who,  retreating 
to  the  almost  inaccessible  depths  of  the  Staked  Plains,  held  out  until  the 
following  spring,  as  already  noted.  The  Cheyennes  also  continued  their 
resistance  until  late  in  the  winter  of  1874-75,  but  finally  the  incessant  neces- 
sity to  be  on  the  move,  without  the  chance  to  provide  food  for  themselves, 
had  its  intended  effect,  and  they  too  offered  to  capitulate  on  any  terms,  hun- 
ger and  cold  having  done  their  work.  The  Staked  Plains,  to  which  the 
Quahadas  fled,  are  a very  high,  treeless  table  land  and  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  water  holes,  entirely  devoid  of  that  first  essential  of  life,  and 
these  water  holes  are  so  far  apart  and  so  indistinguishable  to  the  ordinary 
traveler  that  they  are  easily  missed.  Not  a tree  or  distinguishing  mark  of 
any  kind  can  be  found  to  serve  as  guideposts  and  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a 
hundred  miles  from  water  to  water;  yet  the  country  was  usually  filled  with 
buffalo,  they  apparently  being  aware  of  the  location  of  the  few  water  holes. 
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So  long  as  the  supply  of  buffalo  held  out  the  Quahadas  could  support  life  and 
feel  safe  against  pursuit,  but  they  knew  the  time  must  come  when  the  game 
must  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  entirely  exhausted,  and  this  fact  was  the 
main  reason  of  their  willingness  to  surrender  when  Stillwell  and  Sturm,  guided 
thither  by  a few  Comanches,  reached  their  camp. 

This  campaign  had  an  entirely  different  aftermath  from  any  previous  one. 
The  general  custom  had  been  that  when  the  Indians  tired  of  war  or  for  lack 
of  ammunition  or  some  other  cause  deemed  a cessation  of  hostilities  desirable, 
they  would  communicate  with  the  authorities  and  ask  for  a big  council  to 
arrange  mutual  terms  of  amity  and  future  friendship.  When  this  was  granted, 
they  would  renew  the  old  promises  of  everlasting  peace  and  friendship  and 
observe  a quasi  friendly  attitude  as  long  as  their  real  purposes  required  and  re- 
main on  their  reservation  until  some  new  real  or  fancied  grievance  arose  to 
excite  them  to  renewed  hostilities.  At  the  close  of  this  campaign  a new  and 
entirely  different  policy  was  adopted.  Punishment  for  past  misdeeds,  as  well 
as  a warning  for  the  future,  were  held  to  be  the  correct  method  of  preventing 
a recurrence  of  these  periodical  outbreaks.  With  this  end  in  view  the  hostile 
bands  were  disarmed  and  dismounted,  immediately  on  surrendering,  and  they 
were  stripped  of  arms  and  horses  and  brought  back  to  the  agencies,  on  foot, 
poor  and  thoroughly  beaten.  The  stock  taken  was  driven  to  Fort  Sill,  where 
it  was  sold,  after  due  notice,  to  the  highest  bidder  at  public  auction,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  to  be  credited  to  the  particular  band  from  which  it  had  been 
taken,  and  the  money  thus  acquired,  subsequently  invested  in  breeding  cattle 
for  their  benefit.  There  were  several  hundred  ponies  and  a small  proportion 
of  mules  thus  disposed  of,  but  as  the  campaign  had  been  very  severe  on  the 
stock,  it  would  be  necessary  to  feed  them  to  carry  them  through  the  winter. 
As  the  country  was  sparsely  inhabited,  the  bidders  were  consequently  few  and 
but  few  of  these  were  in  a position  to  feed  the  stock  they  might  otherwise  be 
willing  to  buy,  therefore  the  stock  brought  comparatively  little  money  towards 
creating  a fund  for  the  purchase  of  breeding  cattle.  Not  over  ten  per  cent  of 
its  real  value  was  realized  and  by  reason  of  the  conditions  existing,  the  pur- 
chasers lost  money,  in  some  instances  the  entire  amount  invested,  for  severe 
storms  succeeding  the  sale,  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  animals  ren- 
dered them  unable  to  withstand  the  drive  to  new  grounds,  and  the  largest 
part  of  them  died  on  the  journey,  leaving  the  hides,  stripped  from  them,  in 
many  instances,  as  the  only  asset  to  the  purchaser. 

Nor  did  the  loss  of  their  arms  and  forfeiture  of  their  stock  end  the  exem- 
plary punishment  to  be  meted  out  to  them,  for  they  were  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  during  the  winter  and  finally,  in  the  spring  of  1875,  orders  were  re- 
ceived from  Washington  to  select  the  leading  spirits  of  the  outbreak  and  send 
them  as  prisoners  to  Fort  Marion,  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  The  selection  of 
the  most  culpable  was  left  to  the  commanding  officers  of  Fort  Sill  and  Fort 
Reno,  the  last-named  post  having  been  established  about  two  miles  from  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  agency,  as  a sequel  to  the  outbreak.  The  selection 
of  the  prisoners  from  the  lower  agency  was  a comparatively  easy  task,  for 
all  the  friendly  Indians  had  been  registered  the  previous  year  and  as  the 
officers  were  familiar  with  both  the  Indians  themselves  and  all  the  conditions, 
it  did  not  take  much  trouble  to  pick  out  the  number  required.  At  the  other 
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post  the  task  proved  to  be  a hard  one,  for  the  garrison  was  new  to  the  country 
and  had  not  been  engaged  on  the  previous  year’s  campaign,  and  also  the 
commanding  officer  was  distrustful  of  the  Indian  officials.  His  method  of 
selection  was  necessarily  slow  and  as  the  work  had  to  be  completed  that  day,  it 
was  approaching  dark  before  the  task  was  more  than  half  finished.  Seeing 
this  and  probably  believing  that  no  mistake  would  be  made,  as  in  the  eyes 
of  the  army  officers  all  Indians  were  equally  guilty,  he  directed  that  the  num- 
ber required  to  fill  the  quota  from  that  agency  should  be  selected  by  cutting 
off  the  requisite  number  from  the  right  of  line.  The  prisoners  selected  at  the 
lower  agency  being  expected  early  the  next  day,  those  from  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  agency  must  be  ready  to  join  them  immediately  on  their  arrival, 
hence  the  necessity  for  haste.  The  effect  of  this  method  of  selection  was  to 
send  as  prisoners  to  a military  post  many  who  were  mere  boys,  who  had  taken 
no  active  part  in  the  fighting  that  had  taken  place  and  who  were  in  no  sense 
leaders  or  representatives  of  the  hostile  element,  leaving  free  others  who  really 
deserved  punishment  for  outrages  they  had  committed. 

These  Indians  were  conveyed  from  the  two  agencies  under  a strong  guard, 
to  the  designated  point  of  imprisonment  in  Florida.  The  fears  they  and  the 
whole  of  their  people  entertained,  were  probably  based  on  their  knowledge 
of  their  own  customs  in  such  cases,  that  torture  and  eventually  death  were 
to  be  their  fate,  but  a few  months’  imprisonment  at  Fort  Marion  convinced 
them  they  had  nothing  to  fear  and  they  soon  realized  that  they  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  sympathetic  guardians  whose  only  object  was  to  promote  their 
knowledge  of  the  white  man’s  road  and  the  futility  of  their  incessant  wars 
against  the  government.  This  lesson  they  surely  learned  and  on  their  release 
three  years  later  they  became  instruments  of  peace  and  ardent  advocates  of 
their  own  and  their  people’s  civilization  and  adoption  of  the  “white  man’s 
road.” 

Of  the  two  Kiowas  released  in  1873,  on  parole  by  the  governor  of  Texas, 
it  was  proven,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  that  in  violation  of  the  promises 
given  when  released,  Satanta  had  been  actively  engaged  with  the  hostile  ele- 
ment, and  his  parole  being  thus  violated  it  was  revoked  and  he  again  entered 
the  Texas  penitentiary  as  a life  prisoner.  His  captivity  lasted  only  a few 
months,  when  in  a fit  of  anger  or  despondency  he  threw  himself  from  an  upper 
gallery,  where  prisoners  were  allowed  to  exercise,  to  the  stone  pavement  of 
the  inner  court  below,  which  the  gallery  faced,  instantly  killing  himself.  This 
ended  the  career  of  one  who  had  for  years  been  a constant  menace  to  the  au- 
thorities, and  his  death  was  scarcely  regretted  by  any  except  perhaps  his  imme- 
diate family.  Big  Tree,  paroled  at  the  same  time,  proved  his  complete  inno- 
cence of  any  participation  in  the  acts  of  the  hostiles  and  has  continued  to 
reside  quietly  on  the  reservation  ever  since. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  voluntary  promise  given  by  the  Cheyennes 
not  to  molest  their  agency  themselves  nor  to  permit  other  hostiles  to  make 
an  attack  on  it,  yet  at  one  time  it  seemed  to  have  been  violated,  since  on 
one  occasion,  one  of  the  agency  employees,  lying  on  a bed  of  sickness,  at- 
tended by  a fellow  employee,  and  having  to  keep  a light  burning  very  late 
at  night,  was  the  victim  of  two  Indians  riding  by  who  fired  deliberately  through 
the  open  window,  so  badly  wounding  the  sick  man  that  he  subsequently  died. 
Of  course,  it  was  at  once  charged  to  the  Cheyennes,  who  alone  of  the  Indians 
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at  that  agency  were  on  the  warpath,  and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  war 
that  the  truth  was  learned,  when  the  Cheyennes,  being  charged  with  the  mur- 
der, indignantly  denied  it,  and  to  clear  their  own  record  told  that  the  guilty 
parties  were  two  young  Arapahoes  who  had  passed  the  house  in  which  lay 
the  sick  man,  and  had  fired  the  fatal  shot.  Knowing  the  wanton  act  of 
savagery  would  be  attributed  to  the  Cheyennes,  on  account  of  their  being 
openly  hostile  the  young  Arapahoes  then  fled  to  the  camp  of  the  hostile 
Cheyennes,  where  they  had  boasted  of  the  deed.  Challenged  by  the  Arap- 
ahoe chiefs  present  to  name  the  culprits,  White  Horse,  a spokesman  for  the 
Cheyennes,  said  he  did  not  know  their  names  but  could  identify  the  men  and 
describing  them  particularly,  one  of  them  was  recognized  as  Creeping  Bear. 
The  other  young  man  had  the  very  unusual  and  distinguishing  mark  of  a 
lock  of  white  hair  just  above  his  forehead.  As  it  happened  there  were  two 
young  men  in  the  tribe  who  had  this  rare  peculiarity  among  Indians,  of  which 
the  Arapahoes  took  advantage,  to  try  and  prove  the  Cheyennes  liars.  They 
sent  for  the  innocent  man  with  the  white  lock,  and  presenting  him  to  the 
accusers  asked  if  this  was  the  guilty  party,  hoping  by  a mistake  of  identity 
to  disprove  the  charge  against  both,  as  they  could  easily  establish  an  alibi  for 
the  man  they  presented,  but  the  faculty  so  prominent  among  all  our  native 
tribes  of  being  able  to  recognize  faces  and  features  long  after  only  once  seeing 
them,  stood  the  Cheyennes  in  good  turn,  for  White  Horse  immediately  said, 
“No,  this  is  not  the  young  man  who  came  to  our  camp,  but  has  a lock  of  white 
hair  just  like  the  one  who  came.”  Then  the  Arapahoes  were  ordered  to  pro- 
duce the  two  young  men  described  by  the  Cheyennes,  within  two  days.  Fail- 
ing to  do  this,  the  agent  called  upon  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Reno  for 
troops  and  one  night  descended  suddenly  upon  the  sleeping  camps  of  the 
Arapahoes  and  arrested  the  leading  chiefs,  Powder  Face,  Yellow  Bear,  Big 
Mouth,  Left  Hand,  and  others,  sending  the  tribe  the  ultimatum  that  unless 
the  two  guilty  young  men  be  at  once  surrendered,  the  chiefs  would  be  pun- 
ished in  their  place  and  would  not  be  released  until  they  brought  the  two 
murderers  of  the  white  man.  They  were  brought  to  the  agency  the  same  day, 
subsequently  tried  by  the  court  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  which  had  jurisdiction, 
and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  This  was  commuted  to  life  imprisonment  by  the 
President  and  they  were  confined  in  the  penitentiary  at  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

The  pledge  given  by  the  Che3rennes  was  now  free  from  the  slightest  stain. 
As  will  be  seen  from  this  account,  the  loss  of  life,  on  either  side,  was  almost 
negligible,  the  principal  sufferers  being  the  white  men  caught  in  isolated  places, 
before  they  were  aware  of  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  Attacks  thereafter 
were  made  by  the  Indians  on  small  parties  of  messengers  or  scouts  engaged 
in  carrying  dispatches  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  different  columns  operat- 
ing against  the  hostiles.  One  such  attack  was  made  on  a couple  of  scouts 
under  Amos  Chapman,  William  Dixon  and  three  soldiers  accompanying  them, 
while  carrying  dispatches  from  McClellan  Creek  Camp  to  Fort  Supply.  When 
nearing  the  Washita  river  on  their  journey,  they  were  surrounded  by  a war 
party  of  Cheyennes.  Chapman,  who  had  lived  with  those  very  Indians  for 
several  years  and  had  even  married  a woman  of  the  tribe,  was  personally 
known  to  nearly  every  one  of  his  foes,  but  that  was  no  bar  to  his  being 
treated  the  same  as  any  other  enemy.  They  would  call  out  to  him,  at  every 
new  charge,  “Amos,  Amos,  we  got  you  now,”  but  Chapman,  whose  long  resi- 
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dence  with  them  had  taught  him  many  of  the  best  means  of  defense,  managed 
to  retreat  to  a buffalo  wallow,  as  a better  defensive  place,  hurriedly  throwing 
up  the  earth  around  the  edges,  with  their  knives  and  such  other  tools  as  they 
were  possessed  of.  One  of  the  white  men  was  wounded  as  he  was  making  his 
way  to  this  place,  and  Chapman,  with  a courage  seldom  equaled,  went  out  to 
where  he  lay  and  attempted  to  carry  him  in.  Before  reaching  the  wallow,  he 
received  a bullet  in  the  leg,  shattering  the  bone  below  the  knee,  but  crippled 
as  he  was,  he  finally  reached  the  shelter.  Due  to  the  intense  excitement  of  the 
moment  or  the  insensibility  to  pain  by  the  shock  of  the  wound,  Chapman  de- 
clared that  he  felt  no  pain  and  did  not  know  he  had  been  shot  until  his  at- 
tention was  called  to  it  by  his  companions.  He  had  only  a dim  consciousness 
of  walking  over  the  most  uneven  ground  he  had  ever  seen. 

By  carefully  husbanding  their  ammunition,  these  men  finally  convinced  the 
attacking  party  that  the  risk  to  kill  or  capture  the  party  would  be  greater  than 
the  gain,  and  the  Indians  abandoned  the  siege  and  took  their  departure  under 
cover  of  darkness,  when  the  white  men  proceeded  to  their  destination,  where 
the  necessary  medical  aid  was  given  them.  The  official  account  of  this  affair, 
as  made  by  General  Miles,  in  command  of  the  troops  in  that  section,  places 
the  Indians  at  125,  but  the  Cheyennes  engaged  in  the  fight  say  there  were  just 
27  of  their  own  tribe  participating  in  the  attack  and  no  Kiowas,  as  reported 
in  the  official  story.  Surely  the  odds  against  the  white  men  were  great  enough, 
even  according  to  the  Indian  statement,  and  it  does  not  add  anything  to  the 
valor  of  the  achievement  by  misrepresenting  the  number  of  hostiles,  but  has 
a tendency  to  cast  doubt  on  it,  for  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  larger  num- 
ber mentioned  would  have  given  up  the  attack.  The  tendency  of  all  who 
look  on  a mass  of  moving  mounted  men  is  to  overestimate  the  number  seen 
and  frequently  the  number  is  purposely  exaggerated  to  serve  a double  purpose. 
It  magnifies  the  prowess  of  those  engaged,  if  successful,  and  minimizes  the 
sting  of  defeat  when  they  get  the  worst  of  it. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  strength  of  the  Indians  in  the  territory  had  always 
been  overestimated,  no  reliable  census  having  ever  been  taken,  and  the  general 
idea  prevailed  that  the  four  tribes  of  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes  could,  if  united,  muster  a fighting  force  of  at  least  five  thousand 
men,  and  it  was  not  until  1875,  when  an  accurate  enumeration  was  possible, 
that  the  actual  strength  was  learned.  A careful  count,  made  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  mentioned,  showed  the  entire  number  of  men,  women  and  children 
to  be  as  follows: 


Apaches 343 

Kiowas 1,066 

Comanches 1,553 

Cheyennes  2*250 

Arapahoes 2,150 


Total  7,362 


Allowing  one  warrior  to  each  four  of  the  population,  which  is  the  usually 
adopted  ratio,  we  find  that  only  1,840  men  could  be  classed  as  warriors  and 
were  available  for  the  warpath  when  the  outbreak  occurred.  From  the  above 
total  should  be  deducted  the  whole  of  the  Apaches  and  Arapahoes,  as  well  as 
those  Indians  of  the  different  tribes  enrolled  as  friendly.  The  actual  number 
of  hostile  warriors,  against  whom  were  operating  four  columns  of  United  States 
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troops,  could  not  at  any  time  have  exceeded  600,  a number  inferior  numerically 
to  either  one  of  the  columns  opposing  them.  Yet  this  preponderance  of 
strength  on  the  part  of  the  troops  was  vitally  necessary,  as  each  division  had  to 
be  of  sufficient  strength  to  grapple  with  the  united  force  of  the  Indians  with- 
out relying  on  assistance  from  either  of  the  other  columns. 

When  the  campaign  was  finally  ended  and  the  penalties  for  the  outbreak  had 
been  meted  out  to  the  hostiles  by  loss  of  stock  and  arms  and  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  supposed  leaders,  the  time  was  ripe,  or  at  least  considered  so,  to 
commence  the  training  of  all  the  wild  Indians  in  the  ways  of  peace,  and  placing 
them  on  what  was  known  as  “the  white  man’s  road.” 

All  laws,  rules  or  forms  of  government,  established  by  custom  or  imposed 
on  the  tribes  of  Indians  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  their  con- 
duct, were  always  spoken  of  as  “roads,”  a synonym  that  is  easily  apparent  in 
its  origin.  The  Indians  were  apparently  as  eager  to  adopt  the  new  ways  as 
the  officials  were  to  have  them,  and  it  soon  became  a question  of  ways  to  that 
end,  for  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  agents  were  very  limited,  necessi- 
tating great  care  in  the  issue  of  the  agricultural  implements  at  their  disposal, 
and  when  the  supply  failed  the  Indians  resorted  to  the  most  primitive  methods 
of  tilling  the  ground,  using  butcher  or  any  other  tools  they  could  find  to 
break  the  earth,  determined  to  make  a crop. 

This  was  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  Cheyennes,  as  the  confiscation 
of  stock  had  left  them  in  a much  greater  state  of  impoverishment  than  the 
Kiowas  and  Comanches.  These  tribes  had  always  been  richer  in  horses  and 
mules  than  any  others,  and  when  they  decided  to  take  the  warpath  they  turned 
over  to  relatives  and  friends,  among  those  enrolled  as  friendly  or  neutral,  a 
large  part  of  their  stock,  which  escaped  confiscation  when  they  surrendered, 
taking  with  them  on  the  active  campaign  only  the  selected  war  ponies.  But 
the  Cheyennes  had  at  the  start  no  surplus,  and  while  they  were  helped,  as  far 
as  their  ability  went,  by  those  who  had  remained  friendly,  this  source  of  help 
was  very  limited;  therefore  it  took  them  years  to  recover  from  their  losses, 
while  the  Indians  of  the  lower  agency  scarcely  felt  the  loss  they  sustained.  The 
brunt  of  the  little  fighting  which  took  place  was  borne  by  the  Cheyennes,  who 
were  also  the  first  to  accept  the  white  man’s  road.  The  traders  at  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapahoe  agency  (Lee  & Reynolds)  were  largely  instrumental  in 
improving  the  condition  of  affairs,  for  they  sent  an  agent  to  Texas,  where  un- 
broken horses  could  be  purchased  remarkably  cheap,  and  buying  a large 
number  of  them,  drove  them  to  the  agency  of  those  Indians,  where  they  were 
sold  at  little,  if  any,  more  than  actual  cost,  agreeing  to  accept  payment  later 
in  buffalo  robes  or  any  other  means  of  which  they  might  became  possessed. 
These  ponies,  being  thoroughly  broken  to  saddle  by  winter,  were  used  in 
hunting  the  buffalo  which  were  to  become  the  means  of  payment,  and  it  was 
a matter  of  record  that  the  contracts  made  were  faithfully  carried  out.  Just 
as  long  as  the  supply  of  buffalo  existed  in  the  reservation  the  means  of  a fairly 
good  living  were  at  hand,  but  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  these  animals  by 
white  hunters,  who  killed  them  for  the  hides  only,  only  occasionally  taking  the 
choice  portions  of  the  meat,  soon  exhausted  what  at  one  time  seemed  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply,  sufficient  to  last  for  generations.  This  would 
have  been  the  fact,  had  the  same  methods  been  observed  by  these  white 
hunters  that  had  obtained  among  the  Indians,  who  left  the  numbers  of  great 
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herds  practically  unimpaired,  for  the  natives  took  only  what  they  needed  for 
consumption,  utilizing  the  whole  carcass,  wasting  neither  hide  nor  meat,  and 
killing  only  the  matured  animals,  while  the  professional  white  hunters  con- 
fined their  slaughter  of  these  animals  principally  to  the  cows  and  calves,  the 
result  being  that  in  a shorter  time  than  seemed  possible,  the  breeding  stock 
having  been  killed  off,  the  natural  replenishment  ceased  and  the  Indians  be- 
gan to  suffer  for  the  material  things  of  life.  The  herds  which  but  a few  years 
before  had  in  the  season  covered  the  plains,  were  now  few  and  far  between, 
found  only  at  great  distances  and  then  only  beyond  the  limits  of  the  reser- 
vation, grounds  that  were  forbidden  to  the  Indians,  yet  open  to  the  white 
hunters. 

The  same  traders  again  showed  their  practical  sympathy  for  these  Indians 
by  sending  their  large  train,  usually  engaged  in  more  profitable  work,  to  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas,  where  they  purchased  all  the  buffalo  hides  the  white 
hunters  had  accumulated  for  shipment  to  the  eastern  market,  bringing  them 
to  the  Cheyenne  agency  and  giving  them  out  to  all  who  applied  for  them, 
payment  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  one  buffalo  robe  to  be  returned  for  every 
two  hides  given.  One-half  of  all  the  hides  thus  tanned  into  robes  became  the 
personal  property  of  the  tanners,  to  be  sold  at  the  prevailing  price  for  robes, 
which  at  that  time  was  on  the  average  five  dollars.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  country  at  large  to  point  to  the  Indian  trader  as  a man 
without  a soul,  who  robbed  the  natives  by  extortionate  prices,  and  actually 
fomented  and  fostered  the  several  outbreaks  which  had  taken  place,  by  fur- 
nishing them  with  the  munitions  of  war,  and  in  many  of  the  books  written 
about  the  frontier  life,  as  well  as  in  the  debates  in  congress,  cheap  notoriety 
was  sought  and  obtained  by  pretended  knowledge  of  the  iniquities  of  the 
traders  in  their  dealings  with  the  Indians,  which  in  reality  had  no  basis. 
Speaking  from  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years,  part  of  which  time  I 
was  in  the  employment  of  different  licensed  traders  and  the  whole  period  in 
close  contact  with  them,  I can  testify  to  the  universal  obedience  by  the  traders 
to  the  rules  laid  down  for  their  government.  The  sale  of  ammunition  was 
never  made  except  on  orders  from  the  agent,  and  then  only  in  such  small 
quantities  that  the  aggregate  of  all  the  sales  would  not  have  been  even  a 
small  factor  in  providing  the  natives  with  the  means  of  warfare  on  the  whites. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  these  men  would  have  surreptitiously  provided  the 
means  whereby  they  might  have  become  the  first  victims.  It  is  also  a matter 
of  record  that  no  trader  ever  became  wealthy  in  the  business,  where  it  was 
confined  entirely  or  mostly  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  but  a few  who  engaged 
in  contracting  with  the  different  branches  represented  in  the  country  pros- 
pered and  seem  to  give  face  to  the  belief  that  the  trade  was  most  remuner- 
ative. On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  traders  have  sunk  in  the  business  the 
whole  of  their  capital  and  have  left  the  country  almost  paupers.  Under  the 
conditions  then  existing  it  was  necessary  to  sell  goods  at  what  seemed  exorbi- 
tant prices  to  newcomers  or  to  traveling  parties  passing  through,  who  found 
it  necessary  to  replenish  their  supplies,  and  who  would  invariably  make  a 
great  outcry  against  being  robbed,  failing  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  supplies  had  been  freighted  by  wagon  several  hundred  miles  and  that 
such  transportation  was  expensive  and  risky.  While  the  ordinary  charge  for 
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wagon  freight  was  Si  for  100  pounds  per  100  miles  the  occasions  when  more 
was  demanded  and  paid  were  so  frequent  that  the  exception  frequently  became 
the  rule.  As  high  as  S4  was  frequently  paid,  when  military  movements  re- 
quired the  freight  contractor  to  secure,  at  any  cost,  the  teams  regularly  engaged 
in  freighting  supplies,  leaving  private  needs  to  be  cared  for  in  any  way  pos- 
sible. Naturally  those  who  had  teams  charged  whatever  they  chose  and  the 
necessities  of  the  traders  compelled  them  to  pay  what  was  demanded. 

Under  what  was  known  as  the  intercourse  law  the  trader  was  licensed  to 
.sell  to  the  Indians,  after  giving  a bond  of  $20,000  to  observe  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  that  law;  to  sell  at  prices  approved  by  the  Indian  agent  staples 
of  food  and  clothing  and  many  of  the  goods  known  as  “Indian”  merchandise, 
a list  of  the  prices  to  be  kept  conspicuously  posted  in  his  place  of  business. 
Many  of  these  last  were  sold  at  a loss,  singular  as  this  may  seem,  while  others 
were  sold  at  a smaller  margin  of  profit  than  the  average  merchant  must  ask 
in  order  to  cover  expenses.  For  instance,  beads,  which  formed  a great  part 
of  the  purely  Indian  trade,  were  sold  at  a uniform  price  of  12%  cents  per 
bunch,  while  the  wholesale  cost  of  many  of  the  colors  was  18  and  19  cents 
per  bunch,  the  price  to  the  trade  being  regulated  by  the  color,  but  in  selling 
to  the  native  it  was  not  practicable  to  differentiate.  Fortunately  for  the 
trader  at  the  upper  agency,  those  Indians  used  the  white  beads  very  much 
more  than  the  more  expensive  colors,  such  as  cornelian,  ruby,  and  mazarine, 
white  being  the  cheapest  and  yellow  the  next.  To  the  Indian  woman  who 
was  the  invariable  purchaser,  beads  were  simply  beads  and  she  could  see  no 
Teason  why  one  color  should  cost  more  than  another,  and  the  trader  was 
unable  to  convince  her  that  the  red  and  blue  materials  used  in  the  coloring 
were  expensive  mediums,  the  result  being  that  rather  than  enter  into  a long 
discussion  at  each  sale,  he  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better 
to  charge  a uniform  price  and  pocket  the  loss  of  the  sales  of  the  more 
expensive  colors.  Each  tribe  has  a distinctive  pattern,  which  they  follow  in 
all  their  work,  whether  of  moccasins,  leggins,  necklaces  or  other  articles  of 
wear  or  ornament,  so  an  Indian  of  any  one  of  the  wild  tribes,  finding  an  article 
on  the  prairies,  could  instantly  tell  by  which  tribe  it  had  been  made — even 
the  small  groove  in  the  shaft  of  the  arrows  being  distinctive. 

Much  has  been  written  and  told  of  the  apparently  wonderful  faculty  the 
Indians  possess  as  trailers,  wonderful  stories  being  told  to  illustrate  this  trait, 
but  it  is  doubtful  that  their  knowledge  of  this  gift  is  greater  than  any  white 
men  whose  early  training  had  been  on  similar  lines,  for  the  whole  secret  lay  in 
the  close  observance  of  small  indications,  which  would  be  entirely  overlooked 
by  the  average  white  man.  Trained  from  the  earliest  childhood  to  take  note 
of  the  smallest  signs,  whether  made  by  man,  animal  or  wind  or  storm;  to 
learn  the  call  of  beast  and  bird;  to  imitate  the  voices  of  nature  closely  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  able  to  differentiate  between  the  real  and  the  imitation, 
he  was  soon  enabled  to  make  deductions  from  the  evidence  of  his  eye  that 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  man  untrained  to  read  the  page  of  nature.  It  is 
but  reasonable  to  believe  that  a white  child  trained  in  the  same  school, 
would,  by  his  superior  power  of  reasoning,  excel  the  Indian,  but  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  had  been  trained  to  a high  degree  in  this  particular  line,  always 
made  him  a desirable  addition  to  any  expedition,  whether  bent  on  military  or 
scientific  purposes.  Black  Beaver,  a Delaware,  living  the  last  years  of  his 
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life  on  the  Washita,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  tribes,  was  a noted  scout,  guide 
and  interpreter,  who  accompanied  Captain  Marcy,  of  the  United  States  army, 
in  his  several  explorations  of  the  Far  West,  which  up  to  that  time  had  never 
been  mapped  or  even  seen  by  a white  man.  While  Black  Beaver  had  had 
long  experience  in  the  Northwest,  where  he  spent  several  years  as  a trapper, 
in  company  with  Jim  Bridger  and  others,  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the 
southwest  section,  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  Captain  Marcy’s  survey, 
but  he  had  learned  much  from  the  tales  of  other  tribes  with  whom  he  had 
come  in  contact,  who  had  hunted  in  that  region,  and  besides  possessed  that 
peculiar  sense  of  location  and  natural  geography  intuitive  in  animals  of  the 
woods  and  plains,  which  leads  them  unerringly  to  the  places  they  seek.  One 
of  the  lessons  Beaver  had  learned,  from  his  intercourse  with  other  tribes  of 
his  race,  was  to  speak  the  truth  only  when  acting  as  interpreter,  which  he 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  do.  On  one  of  his  expeditions,  where  Beaver 
was  the  guide,  Captain  Marcy  ran  across  a party  of  Lipans  and  Comanches, 
who  though  friendly  were  yet  a source  of  nervous  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  commander,  who  deemed  it  advisable  to  treat  them  with  great  considera- 
tion. A big  powwow  was  held  at  which  Captain  Marcy,  through  Beaver  as 
interpreter,  told  the  Indians  of  the  great  prowess  of  the  whites,  of  their  many 
inventions  that  enabled  them  to  do  things  unheard  of  by  them,  all  of  which 
was  duly  and  literally  interpreted  by  Beaver.  Finally  Captain  Marcy  said: 
“Black  Beaver,  tell  them  the  white  men  have  just  recently  found  out  that 
they  can  talk  over  a wire  stretched  on  poles  from  one  big  city  to  another, 
so  that  a man  in  St.  Louis  can  sit  down  by  tapping  on  the  wire  a certain 
way,  ask  a friend  in  New  York — a distance  that  would  take  one  of  their  very 
best  ponies  forty  days  to  travel — what  he  had  for  breakfast,  and  in  a few 
minutes  the  answer  would  come  from  New  York,  telling  him.  Tell  them  that, 
Beaver.”  But  Beaver  had  no  idea  of  telling  them  what  he  considered  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  on  Captain  Marcy’s  part  and  said,  “Captain,  I 
no  tell  him  that.  Indian  no  fool  and  he  know  that  not  true,  for  I see  heap 
and  know  that  one  big  lie,  for  I live  with  white  man  long  time  and  no  see 
thing  like  that.”  No  persuasion  on  Captain  Marcy’s  part  could  alter  Beaver’s 
determination,  for  with  him  only  seeing  was  believing. 

It  is  seemingly  very  difficult  for  an  Indian  to  correlate  the  pronouns  used 
by  the  white  man  with  the  subject,  as  they  generally  use  the  masculine 
when  referring  to  a female  and  vice  versa.  Thus  George  Parton,  a Caddo, 
speaking  in  terms  of  commendation  of  a white  man,  said,  “My  sister,  he  say, 
Bob  Dunlap,  she  mighty  good  man,”  and  this  misplacement  of  the  personal 
pronoun  was  almost  universal  with  the  adult  Indians  who  had  a slight  knowl- 
edge of  English  and  attempted  to  use  it.  Black  Beaver’s  ability  to  hold 
communication  with  different  tribes  whom  the  exploring  party  met  was  not 
due  to  any  knowledge  of  the  oral  language  of  those  tribes,  but  to  his  ability 
to  use  the  sign  language,  which  is  universally  understood  by  all  the  Indians 
of  the  plains,  but  which  is  a.  sealed  book  to  the  coast  and  mountain  tribes. 
Of  course  gestures  are  used  by  all  people,  but  the  sign  language  is  more  than 
an  elaboration  of  gestures,  ordinarily  used  by  every  person.  When  and  how 
it  originally  came  into  use  has  been  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  past.  None 
seems  to  know  where  or  when  it  came  to  be  first  used  as  a means  of  inter- 
course among  these  Indians,  but  probably  the  start  was  after  the  introduction 
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of  horses  among  them.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  never  been  wanderers, 
confining  their  journeys  to  short  distances  on  foot,  but  after  they  were  able 
to  extend  their  journeys  by  reason  of  being  mounted,  they  soon  came  in 
contact  with  other  tribes,  whose  speech  was  unknown  to  them. 

As  a means  of  intercourse  became  necessary,  the  use  of  signs  to  express  their 
wants  was  gradually  evolved  and  in  time  became  general,  and  has  been  handed 
down  to  successive  generations,  with  all  the  significance  it  originally  had,  which 
will  explain  why  certain  signs  are  now  imperfectly  designed  to  represent  present 
ideas  of  the  thing  portrayed.  As  a rule  signs  express  by  their  form,  the  shape, 
size  and  manner  of  the  object  or  thought  portrayed,  but  many  are  purely  arbi- 
trary and  must  be  learned  like  the  oral  words.  Thus  the  signs  for  such  words 
as  want,  make,  believe  and  similar  verbs,  are  purely  arbitrary,  carrying  with 
them  no  significance  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed  to  indicate  the 
word  or  action  and  consequently  must  be  learned  individually,  but  as  soon  as 
one  is  able  to  converse  in  this  way  the  introduction  of  new  and  unfamiliar 
signs  does  not  materially  puzzle  the  beginner,  since  the  general  context  will 
afford  the  meaning  of  the  signs  that  are  new.  All  that  is  necessary  to  know  is 
a vocabulary  of  three  hundred  or  at  the  most  four  hundred  words,  for  with  this 
number  anyone  can  carry  on  such  an  intercourse  as  would  likely  be  required. 
Nor  would  a greater  vocabulary  be  requisite  for  a knowledge  of  the  oral 
language,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  Indian  languages  contain  many  more 
words  than  the  highest  number  specified.  Before  his  association  with  the  white 
man  the  native  language  was  limited  in  their  spoken  speech  to  such  natural 
objects  as  they  had  knowledge  of,  and  when  the  white  man  introduced  new 
objects  words  had  to  be  coined  to  describe  them  to  those  who  had  never  seen 
them.  The  first  railway  train  they  saw  became  at  once  a “fire  wagon,”  which  is 
the  literal  translation  to-day.  A delegation  of  Comanches  on  a trip  to  the 
East  was  taken  to  a circus,  where  the  members  saw  a tiger  for  the  first  time, 
which  on  their  return,  they  named  Yap-pah-ne-nah-vone  to-yo-rokh-ko,  mean- 
ing literally  a big  panther  with  black  and  yellow  stripes.  Taking  an  object 
familiar  to  all  and  adding  a characteristic  description,  they  formed  a new  word 
or  name  for  an  animal  or  other  object  with  which  they  were  unfamiliar.  Of  all 
the  wild  Indians  the  Kiowas  were  spoken  of  as  the  best  sign  talkers,  but  there 
was  very  little  superiority  to  the  Cheyennes,  many  of  whom  in  their  use  of  this 
form  of  intercourse  were  so  graceful  in  their  movements  that  the  conversations 
would  be  an  exhibition  of  the  poetry  of  motion,  alike  beautiful  and  intelligible 
to  the  eye. 

The  efforts  of  the  Indians  to  till  the  soil  were  commenced  each  year  with 
every  evidence  of  a desire  to  raise  record  crops,  but  when  the  growing  grain 
needed  the  greatest  attention  something  always  occurred  to  take  them  away 
from  their  small  pieces  of  land  under  cultivation.  Generally  this  neglect  took 
the  shape  of  a “medicine  dance,”  which  is  not,  as  its  name  might  seem  to 
indicate,  a social  affair,  but  takes  the  character  more  nearly  of  a religious  re- 
vival, as  frequently  occurs  among  a few  of  the  many  Christian  denominations, 
and  is  as  sacred  to  the  Indians  as  the  revival  is  to  members  of  those  denom- 
inations, who  consider  such  a spiritual  awakening  periodically  necessary. 
Generally  speaking,  a medicine  dance  is  the  fulfillment  of  a vow,  made  by  a 
member  of  the  tribe,  lying  on  a bed  of  sickness,  who  promises  the  Great  Spirit, 
in  the  event  of  recovery,  to  give  this  dance  as  a testimonial  of  his  thank- 
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fulness,  as  well  as  in  propitiation  for  past  sins.  It  may  cost  all  his  worldly 
possessions  to  carry  out  the  vow,  but  he  will  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  last 
pony  he  owns  to  secure  the  material  needed  to  insure  success.  Having  pub- 
licly announced  his  intention,  the  time  and  place  of  the  proposed  medicine 
dance  is  fixed  by  a council  of  the  chiefs  and  one  of  the  soldier  bands  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  properly  notifying  all  the  scattered  camps  of  the  tribe, 
wherever  they  are  located,  to  assemble  at  the  point  designated,  on  the  day 
appointed,  and  woe  betide  those  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  orders  thus 
given,  for  the  soldiers  will  then  surround  the  tepee  of  any  refusing  or  neglect- 
ing to  comply  with  the  command  to  move  to  the  appointed  place,  cut  the 
canvas  of  which  the  tepee  is  made  to  ribbons,  kill  the  domestic  animals — and 
there  are  always  dogs — and  whip  the  inmates  until  they  are  convinced  they 
will  at  once  comply.  Finally,  when  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  are  gathered 
at  the  chosen  site,  the  erection  of  the  medicine  house  is  begun,  most  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  women,  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  medicine 
man,  who,  taking  command  of  all  future  proceedings,  has  a space  of  ground 
cleared  of  all  stones,  bushes  and  inequalities  of  surface.  This  is  about  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  by  thirty  or  forty  feet,  in  shape  nearly  resembling  a horseshoe, 
around  the  edge  of  which  posts  are  placed  at  regular  intervals,  to  which  strips 
of  canvas,  blankets  or  skins  are  fastened  to  form  a complete  screen,  there 
being  no  top  to  the  inclosure.  In  the  center  of  the  ground  thus  inclosed  a 
tall  post  is  firmly  planted,  on  which  is  suspended  the  tribal  medicine,  which 
is  a mystery  to  all  white  men  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  Indians.  On  the  top 
of  this  central  post  several  buffalo  skulls  are  fastened,  through  the  nasal 
cavities  of  which  ropes  or  lariats  are  passed,  being  forked  about  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  hanging  end.  At  the  end  of  each  fork  an  eyelet  is  made, 
the  whole  number  thus  prepared  reaching  to  within  perhaps  five  feet  of 
the  ground.  It  is  at  these  ceremonial  dances  that  the  young  candidates 
are  initiated  as  warriors,  and,  being  properly  prepared  by  the  medicine 
man,  are  brought  into  the  arena,  stripped  to  the  breechcloth,  but  painted  in 
the  various  ancestral  designs  considered  absolutely  essential  for  such  an  im- 
portant occasion.  The  medicine  man  then  makes  two  or  more  slits  in  the 
skin  of  each  breast,  through  which  tough  wooden  skewers  are  thrust,  the 
ends  passing  through  the  eyes  in  the  forks  of  the  ropes  pendant  from  the 
skulls.  Similar  incisions  in  the  skin  are  also  made  on  each  shoulder  blade, 
to  which  other  skulls  are  attached  in  the  same  manner,  but  which  are  dragged 
on  the  ground.  Now  with  eyes  fixed  constantly  on  the  sacred  medicine,  and 
furnished  with  a small  whistle,  they  are  supposed  to  dance  uninterruptedly  for 
four  days,  deprived  of  food  and  water. 

The  old  custom  has,  in  these  regards,  been  considerably  modified  of  later 
years,  the  head  medicine  man  being  allowed  to  exercise  considerable  leniency 
in  such  cases  that  are  physically  unable  to  bear  the  strain  of  such  a frightful 
ordeal.  For  such,  he  will  hasten  the  end  by  surreptitiously  cutting  the  strip 
of  cuticle  which  covers  the  skewer,  so  that  a few  more  swayings  against  it 
will  completely  sever  it  and  end  the  ordeal.  Many  of  the  candidates,  over- 
come by  the  torture  and  faint  from  the  deprivation  of  food  and  especially 
water,  fall  from  exhaustion  or  become  unconscious.  These  are  temporarily  re- 
leased and  restored,  to  resume  the  effort  if  the  medicine  man  decides  it  pos- 
sible. Otherwise  they  are  released,  but  a stigma  of  disgrace  attaches  to  such 
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a termination,  and  the  young  men  generally  insist  on  continuing  the  effort 
until  the  orthodox  finish  is  obtained,  for  to  him  is  awarded  the  greater  prestige 
and  he  is  at  once  the  admired  of  both  the  young  women  and  the  men  of  the 
tribe,  becoming  himself  a full-fledged  warrior  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  most  favored,  a factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  tribe,  eligible 
to  any  of  the  honors,  a matrimonial  prospect  and  a new  unit  in  the  economy 
of  Indian  life. 

There  are  many  other  dances,  some  of  them  ceremonial,  some  social  and 
each  varying  in  the  movement,  but  to  the  uninitiated  they  appear  monoto- 
nously alike.  One  is  always  given  on  the  occasion  of  a visit  by  a delegation 
from  a neighboring  tribe,  when  the  visitors  are  shown  all  the  courtesies  of 
Indian  hospitality,  and  are  made  the  recipients  of  presents  of  ponies,  blankets 
and  all  sorts  of  more  or  less  valuable  goods,  each  striving  to  outshine  his 
neighbor  in  deeds  of  generosity,  many  being  actually  beggared  by  their  ef- 
forts. But  this  has  a reciprocal  effect,  for  in  due  time  these  visiting  Indians 
will  themselves  be  the  hosts  to  a delegation  from  the  tribe  they  visited,  when 
the  favors  received  must  be  returned.  This  is  a savage  custom,  but  has  its 
exact  counterpart  in  civilized  society,  as  shown  in  the  “showers”  a prospec- 
tive bride  is  honored  with,  which  in  the  future  she  must  repay,  for  these 
honors  are,  after  all,  only  Indian  gifts.  It  is  at  these  annual  medicine  dances 
that  the  children  have  their  ears  pierced  by  the  medicine  man,  boys  and  girls 
alike,  which,  while  it  may  seem  cruel  to  more  civilized  people,  is  to  them  a 
matter  of  prime  necessity,  having  ancient  custom  for  its  excuse.  The  chil- 
dren, taught  from  earliest  infancy  to  look  forward  to  the  occasion  as  an 
honor,  make  but  little  outcry,  craving  as  they  do  the  ornamentation  it  pro- 
vides. 

Before  any  contact  with  the  white  man  the  Indian  was  purely  a child  of 
nature,  ever  alert  in  observing  natural  causes  and  conditions,  fashioning  his 
laws  and  customs  from  the  lessons  of  nature.  Finding  in  all  animated  life  that 
the  male  of  all  the  species  was  as  a rule  the  more  beautiful  to  look  upon, 
while  the  female  was  clothed  in  sober,  if  not  sombre  colors,  he  decided  the 
male’s  prerogative,  as  evidently  intended  by  the  Great  Spirit,  was  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  bright  colors,  fine  feathers  and  all  the  ornamentation  that  pro- 
claim the  male  as  the  lord  of  creation.  The  women  acquiesced  in  this  view 
uncomplainingly,  believing  in  its  natural  justice,  and  contributed  by  their 
labor  to  keep  the  men  in  the  superior  station  to  which  nature  and  nature’s  god 
had  placed  them,  becoming  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  bearing 
the  burdens  of  life,  while  the  men  sat  at  their  ease  or  roamed  the  plains  on 
their  horses,  decked  in  all  the  plumage  of  the  male,  as  exemplified  by  the  birds 
of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  In  recent  years  the  sentiment  of  the 
natives  has  changed,  probably  due  to  greater  contact  with  the  white  man, 
whose  customs  have  to  a certain  extent  influenced  them,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  giving  the  younger  women,  the  unmarried  ones,  richer  and  gaudier  apparel 
than  the  men  now  wear.  This  has  had  the  advantage,  also,  of  making  girls  of 
a marriageable  age  of  greater  value  in  the  matrimonial  market,  for  as  the 
heart  craves  what  the  eye  approves,  the  more  attractive  the  girl  appears  the 
greater  money  value  she  possesses  and  the  higher  price  her  people  can  ask 
and  obtain  in  a community  where  marriage  is  supposed  to  be  a matter  of 
barter.  To  this  end  the  young  girl  is  now  decked  out  in  all  the  grandeur  that 
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an  Indian  loves,  or  as  far  as  the  paternal  means  will  permit — with  Iroquois 
necklace,  strings  of  beads  and  wampum,  buckskin  leggins,  handsomely  beaded 
moccasins,  wide  leather  belt,  pendant  from  which  is  the  needle  case  and  other 
housewifely  necessities,  bright  calico  dress  and  over  all  is  worn  the  most  gor- 
geous shawl  that  the  trader  can  supply  or  the  means  at  hand  can  purchase* 
With  face  painted  secundum  artem,  parting  of  the  hair  made  a bright  red* 
and  the  hair  itself  neatly  braided,  when  this  way  of  dressing  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  tribe,  the  young  girl  then  goes  forth  a thing  of  joy  to  conquer  the  eyer 
if  not  the  heart,  of  some  Indian  swain. 

Creatures  of  habit,  tradition  and  environment,  they  seem  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  their  native  dress  which  peculiarly  fitted  them  for  the  life  led  in 
the  open,  and  to  one  habituated  for  years  to  seeing  them  in  the  freedom  of 
their  native  dress,  the  attempt  to  substitute  the  white  man’s  clothes  was  alike- 
displeasing  to  the  observer  and  uncomfortable  to  the  wearer.  In  their  own 
garments  they  had  all  that  was  necessary  for  health,  comfort  or  modesty,, 
handling  them  with  dignity  and  grace,  that  was  entirely  lost  in  the  attempt, 
when  they  donned  the  white  man’s  apparel.  The  children,  placed  at  an  early 
age  in  the  agency  schools,  being  accustomed  from  youth  to  the  clothing  pro- 
vided by  the  government,  could  wear  the  clothes  of  white  men  with  equal 
facility,  but  the  older  people  could  not  make  the  change  without  losing  their 
native  grace. 

From  the  time  of  our  earliest  knowledge  of  the  Indian  they  have  always 
painted  their  faces  and  at  certain  ceremonies  the  entire  torso,  each  family 
having  their  own  distinctive  methods  and  designs,  handed  down  to  them  from 
previous  generations.  Using  certain  colors  or  combinations  of  colors  as  the 
purpose  or  occasion  demanded,  generally  black  or  indigo  blue  for  war  and 
other  colors  for  the  medicine  dance  and  other  religious  occasions,  principally 
yellow  and  red,  the  young  Indian  spent  fully  as  much  time  over  his  toilet  as 
the  most  fashionable  woman  among  white  people.  The  face  is  usually  wholly 
covered  first  with  yellow,  the  best  quality  of  chrome  only  being  used  for  this 
purpose.  Then  the  prominent  cheek  bones  are  covered  with  a circular  spot, 
Chinese  vermilion  being  used,  and  only  the  best  quality  of  the  imported  article 
is  bought,  all  other  makes  having  an  irritating  effect  on  the  skin.  The  fine 
lines  running  from  the  eyes  are  highly  accentuated  by  the  use  of  blue  or  green 
paint,  the  center  of  the  forehead  being  treated  similarly,  and  frequently  lines 
made  with  dark  colors  are  drawn  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  Scarcely 
any  two  persons  will  paint  alike,  except  for  certain  ceremonial  occasions. 
Should  you  ask  why  he  paints,  the  Indian  would  probably  reply,  “Because 
our  forefathers  did  and  handed  the  road  down  to  us,”  but  the  real  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  the  practice  was  the  outcome  of  necessity.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  when  the  Indian  was  in  his 
most  primitive  state,  when  he  clothed  himself  with  the  skins  of  wild  animals, 
used  flint  for  arrowheads  and  depended  entirely  on  the  natural  resources  of 
the  plains  for  his  entire  needs,  he  alwaj^s  went  bareheaded,  or  shielded  his  face 
with  the  leaf  of  a tree  or  even  a large  weed.  Having  no  covering  for  the 
head  to  protect  the  face  from  the  burning  sun  or  the  fierce  winds,  and  part 
of  the  year  being  unable  to  find  either  branch  or  weed  to  use,  he  turned  to 
mother  earth  and  used  the  clays  which  were  always  available,  mixing  them 
with  water  and  covering  his  face  with  the  mixture,  thus  finding  protection  alike 
from  the  burning  sun  and  biting  frost.  The  practice  became  in  a short  time 
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universal,  although  the  first  cause  for  the  use  of  it  has  been  lost  sight  of. 
They  still  continue  the  custom,  though  now  almost  universally  wearing  hats, 
simply  because  the  custom  was  handed  down  to  them  by  their  ancestors,  and 
in  this  veneration  for  ancestry,  they  are  not  excelled  by  even  the  Chinese,  with 
whom  it  is  said. to  be  a part  of  their  religion. 

The  use  of  wampum,  iroquois,  cowries,  hair  pipes,  shells,  brass  wire  and 
German  silver  ornaments  is,  or  rather  was,  universal  among  the  Indians  of 
the  plains.  Wampum,  the  oldest  and  probably  the  only  one  of  the  list  which 
was  in  general  use  among  the  Indians  of  the  whole  country  prior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  this  continent,  is  a small  cylindrical  piece  of  shell,  cut  from  a larger 
one,  worked  down  to  proper  size  and  shape  by  grinding  on  a harder  sub- 
stance, to  about  the  size  of  an  old-style  clay  pipestem,  about  two  inches  in 
length,  through  the  center  of  which  a small  hole  was  drilled  and  then  strung 
on  sinew  cord,  to  be  worn  as  a necklace  or  breastplate,  but  in  later  years 
hair  pipe,  so  called  by  the  traders,  largely  took  the  place  of  wampum  for  use  as 
breastplates,  at  least  among  the  Indians  of  the  plains.  The  manufacture  of 
hair  pipe  was  confined  to  one  family  living  near  the  New  Jersey  coast,  the 
actual  process  of  manufacture  being  unknown  outside,  but  was  supposedly 
made  by  cutting  the  largest  shells  into  strips,  which  were  then  cut  into  vary- 
ing lengths,  of  from  one  to  five  inches,  turned  in  a lathe,  so  that  each  piece 
tapered  from  the  center  to  each  end,  while  being  rounded  in  shape,  and  after 
drilling  a hole  through  the  length  it  was  ready  for  the  market.  From  thirty  to 
sixty  pieces  were  required  for  a breastplate,  depending  somewhat  on  the  size 
of  the  wearer  and  on  the  length  of  the  hair  pipe.  The  uniform  retail  price  of 
hair  pipe  was  twenty-five  cents  per  inch,  making  the  cost  of  a single  five-inch 
piece  SI. 25.  The  cost  of  a breastplate,  therefore,  would  range  from  thirty  to 
sixty  dollars,  but  as  it  was  a necessary  part  of  a warrior’s  accoutrement,  the 
price  was  cheerfully  paid,  the  whole  family  contributing  to  the  purchase,  often 
depriving  themselves  of  pressing  necessities,  that  the  new  addition  to  the 
soldier  band  of  the  tribe  should  be  fully  and  properly  equipped.  In  former 
times  scarcely  a single  man  could  be  seen  without  one  of  these  breastplates, 
but  of  late  conditions  have  changed  and  they  are  now  seldom  seen. 

Iroquois  was  a natural  product,  being  a sectional  joint  of  a species  of  snails 
found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  shaped  like  a small  horn,  dead  white  in  color, 
taking  a high  polish  by  simply  rubbing,  and  was  used  in  making  necklaces  for 
both  men  and  women. 

Attempts  to  introduce  cheap  composition  substitutes  for  these  natural  prod- 
ucts were  always  attended  with  failure,  for  the  Indian,  wedded  to  his  old 
customs  and  methods,  would  not  accept  the  innovations  which  would  afford 
greater  profit  to  the  trader  and  but  little  saving  to  himself.  Nor  need  anyone 
imagine  that  he  was  easily  imposed  upon,  at  least  about  things  with  which  he 
was  familiar,  for  his  keen  sight,  trained  to  observe  little  things,  readily  de- 
tected the  difference  between  the  true  and  the  false,  and  he  would  simply 
refuse  to  accept  the  imitation,  casting  it  aside  with  the  idiomatic  remark, 
“That  is  a wolf,”  that  animal  being,  among  nearly  all  the  different  tribes,  the 
synonym  for  all  that  is  base  and  deceitful. 

When  the  western  plains  were  a hunter’s  paradise  and  the  big  game  covered 
the  prairies,  elk  were  very  numerous  and  the  eye  tooth,  from  their  peculiar 
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shape,  offered  the  natives  an  article  of  personal  adornment  which  were  gen- 
erally used,  however,  only  in  the  decoration  of  the  dresses  of  the  younger 
girls.  As  the  tide  of  white  emigration  encroached  on  the  hunting  domain  of 
the  redman  the  slaughter  of  the  elk  commenced,  and  in  a few  short  years 
they  became  very  scarce  and  the  price  of  the  teeth  was  greatly  enhanced,  un- 
til the  value  of  two  of  these  teeth  was  represented  by  a pony.  In  the  late 
seventies  a trader,  as  an  experiment,  brought  a few  cowrie  shells,  the  similar 
shape  to  elk  teeth  attacting  his  attention,  and  offered  them  for  sale  to  the  In- 
dians of  the  agency  to  which  he  was  licensed.  Somewhat  to  his  surprise  the 
natives  immediately  accepted  them  as  a substitute  for  the  elk  teeth,  the  price 
of  which  had  become  almost  prohibitive,  since  which  time  a considerable  trade 
has  been  carried  on  in  them  and  the  staple  article  of  the  African  trade  is  now 
the  medium  of  desire  by  the  savages  of  two  continents. 

Brass  wire  and  German  silver,  once  very  popular  in  the  full  dress  of  both 
sexes,  are  now  seldom  used,  the  trade  in  them  having  steadily  decreased  for 
many  years.  These  materials  were  formerly  made  into  arm  bands,  bracelets 
and  rings,  by  native  artificers,  who  frequently  displayed  considerable  in- 
genuity in  fashioning  and  decorating  the  product  with  designs,  generally 
wrought  out  with  extemporized  gravers. 

One  of  the  most  important  articles  of  the  Indian  trade  was  what  was  locally 
known  as  strouding,  but  technically  and  officially  called  s&ved-list  cloth,  an 
absolutely  all-wool  product,  made  originally  in  the  village  of  Stroud,  in 
England.  It  was  always  made  to  show  different  colors  on  the  reverse  sides, 
blue  on  one  side  and  red  on  the  other,  and  for  many  years  it  had  been 
manufactured  by  one  firm  in  America.  The  peculiar  and  distinguishing  feature 
of  this  cloth  was  the  selvage,  which  must  invariably  be  left,  in  the  dyeing, 
pure  white,  without  even  a suspicion  of  the  dye  tinging  the  natural  color  of 
the  wool.  In  regard  to  this  the  Indian  was  more  fussy  than  the  average 
farmer’s  wife,  when  buying  her  best  Sunday-go-to-meeting  dress.  It  required 
three  and  one-half  yards  of  this  cloth  to  make  a blanket  and  always  cost  the 
purchaser  seven  dollars,  the  price  never  varying  from  two  dollars  per  yard. 
Although  the  manufacturer,  having  a monopoly,  sometimes  varied  the  first 
cost,  the  selling  price  always  remained  the  same,  the  trader  never  realizing 
more  than  thirty  cents  per  yard  profit,  and  often  less.  The  cloth  was  then 
divided  lengthwise  in  halves,  bringing  the  two  white  selvages  together,  thus 
forming  a broad  white  stripe  which  ran  longitudinally  from  the  wearer’s  head  to 
his  heels,  giving  the  person  at  a distance  the  appearance  of  a large  skunk, 
but  the  possession  of  a strouding  blanket  was  a real  joy  to  the  owner.  These 
blankets,  being  made  of  pure  wool  and  dyed  with  the  purest  indigo,  retained 
color  and  service  for  a much  longer  time  that  the  ordinary  blanket,  and  even 
when  partially  worn  out  the  better  portions  could  be  cut  into  leggins  for  the 
women  and  girls  and  into  G strings  for  the  men  and  boys. 

The  care  and  dressing  of  the  hair  varies  greatly  among  the  different  tribes. 
The  Cheyennes,  both  men  and  women,  braided  the  hair  always,  the  men  in  ad- 
dition to  the  side  locks  braided  the  scalp  lock  neatly  to  the  extreme  length,  to 
the  end  of  which  they  attached  a pair  of  tweezers,  for  the  convenience  of  hav- 
ing that  important  article  of  their  toilet  near  at  hand.  Like  all  the  wild 
Indians,  they  plucked  the  hair  from  every  part  of  the  body  on  which  it  nat- 
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urally  grew,  except  the  head  and  eyelashes,  and  this  practice  was  common  to 
both  sexes.  Once  in  a while  you  will  see  an  Indian  who  has  permitted  the  hair 
to  grow  in  very  limited  area  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth  or  on  the  chin,  giving 
him  a decidedly  peculiar  expression,  not  at  all  pleasant  until  you  become  ac- 
customed to  it.  The  scalp  lock  is  started  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  from  a 
circular  spot  about  the  size  of  a silver  half  dollar,  and  the  same  style  of  braid- 
ing is  observed  by  nearly  all  tribes,  while  a few  always  carry  two  such  locks. 
The  Pawnees,  Osages,  and  quite  a number  of  other  tribes,  formerly  shaved  the 
head  on  either  side,  leaving  the  center  unshaven,  giving  them  a very  fierce  look, 
but  which  was  often  belied  by  their  general  timidity,  for  with  the  exception  of 
the  Pawnees,  these  reached  Indians  were  not  particularly  noted  as  great  war- 
riors. The  reason  for  their  plucking  their  hair,  or  dressing  it  in  the  various 
styles  they  do,  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  history  of  the  different  tribes  as  orally 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  but  many  of  the  ancient  customs 
are  now  considerably  modified  if  not  entirely  dispensed  with. 

The  administration  of  Indian  law  and  tribal  government  was  usually  a very 
democratic  power.  The  chiefs  were  chosen  mostly  by  popular  vote  from  those 
who  had  demonstrated  their  bravery  -and  ability  to  lead  by  their  conduct  on 
the  warpath  or  on  foraging  parties.  He  who  could  point  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  scalps  taken  or  the  largest  number  of  horses  captured  from  the  enemy 
was  the  likeliest  to  be  chosen  as  chief,  but  in  every  tribe  the  soldier  element 
dominated  the  choice  and  in  fact  regulated  the  official  and  domestic  affairs, 
making  war  or  concluding  peace,  as  it  best  suited  them,  while  the  so-called 
chiefs  were  actually  only  the  mouthpieces  of  this  soldier  element.  There  were 
council  chiefs  and  war  chiefs,  camp  chief  and  medicine  chiefs,  but  they  could 
not  initiate  new  ways  or  methods  without  the  consent  of  the  soldiers  first  ob- 
tained in  general  council,  for  no  deviation  from  the  established  order  would 
otherwise  be  permitted.  The  majority  ruled,  as  it  should  do  in  a democratic 
form  of  government,  but  with  the  Indian  tribes  the  soldiers  constituted  that 
majority.  In  the  olden  times  the  chieftainship  may  have  been  hereditary,  but 
the  right  of  succession  by  a son  has  not  been  recognized  among  the  plains 
Indians  since  they  came  under  the  control  of  the  government,  but  there  have 
been  chiefs  whose  power  has  been  used  very  arbitrarily.  I-sad-a-wah,  of  the 
Wichitas,  and  Jose  Maria,  of  the  Caddoes,  were  two  remarkable  instances  of 
this  kind  and  are  conspicuous  as  the  exceptions.  This  story  of  the  autocratic 
power  of  Isadawah  has  been  fully  verified  and  is  undoubtedly  true.  Some  time 
prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  Wichitas  were  camped  near  old  Fort  Arbuckle,  in 
the  Chickasaw  Nation,  then  garrisoned  by  the  Second  dragoons  of  the  army. 
A member  of  the  Wichita  tribe,  visiting  the  post,  violated  a post  ordinance,  for 
which  he  was  placed  in  the  guardhouse  as  a punishment,  the  intention  being  to 
release  him  after  a very  short  confinement,  the  post  commander  believing  that 
the  short  incarceration  would  prevent  other  Indians  from  repeating  the  offense. 
At  noon  the  main  guard  went  to  their  company  quarters  for  dinner,  leaving 
their  muskets  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  guardhouse,  in  charge  of  the 
sentry  on  post,  not  caring  particularly  whether  the  prisoner  ran  away  or  re- 
mained. While  the  lone  sentinel  paced  to  and  fro  the  Wichita  seized  one  of 
the  muskets  and  firing  at  the  sentry  deliberately  killed  him  and  immediately 
made  his  escape.  A hue  and  cry  was  immediately  raised  and  a company  of 
dragoons  ordered  under  arms  to  proceed  to  the  Wichita  camp  and  arrest  the 
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murderer,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  return  to  his  tribe  at  once  and  would 
be  found  there;  but  as  it  happened  the  troops  reached  the  camp  of  the 
Wichitas  before  the  criminal  did,  and  the  Wichitas  protested  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  troops  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  affair,  that  the  man  de- 
scribed was  not  there  and  consequently  they  could  not  comply  with  the  re- 
quest. Disbelieving  their  assertions  and  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  man  was  being  hidden  by  his  people,  the  captain  in  command  issued 
the  ultimatum  that  unless  his  demand  was  instantly  complied  with  he  would 
proceed  to  take  other  men  in  his  place.  Isadawah  told  him  if  he  thought  he 
was  able  to  whip  the  whole  Wichita  tribe  to  go  ahead,  but  as  they  outnum- 
bered the  troops  about  ten  to  one  the  captain  discreetly  deemed  it  best  to  send 
to  the  post  for  reinforcements,  pending  the  arrival  of  which  he  withdrew  and 
waited.  In  a few  minutes  after  the  departure  of  the  soldiers  the  man  came 
into  camp  and  was  directly  brought  before  Isadawah  and  questioned  about  the 
affair,  and  having  acknowledged  the  crime,  Isadawah  said  to  him,  “You  have 
nearly  brought  death  and  destruction  to  the  whole  tribe  by  your  act,  for  while 
we  might  be  able  to  escape  the  penalty  for  a little  while,  in  the  end  we  would 
be  conquered  and  many  lives  would  have  to  be  given  for  the  crime  that 
you  alone  committed,  therefore  you  must  alone  pay  the  penalty.”  With- 
out further  consultation  with  his  people,  he  drew  his  pistol  and  shot  the 
offender,  instantly  killing  him.  Cutting  off  his  head  and  putting  it  in  a sack,  he 
rode  directly  to  the  fort,  and  reaching  the  post  headquarters,  emptied  the  sack 
on  the  floor,  remarking  “There’s  your  man,”  and  took  his  departure.  We  have 
but  few  chronicles  of  speedier  retributive  justice.  And  this  was  the  man  who 
in  after  years  was  the  victim  of  an  Osage  mourning  party,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously related. 

Jose  Maria,  the  chief  of  the  Caddoes,  was  an  autocrat  in  his  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  various  matters  that  were  constantly  occurring,  and  he  never 
called  for  advice  or  opinion  from  the  people  he  ruled.  His  word  was  the  law 
and  he  saw  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  his  decisions,  which  seldom  met  with 
protest  or  criticism.  Once,  just  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Wash- 
ington authorities  desiring  to  gather  the  various  tribes  on  the  reservations 
they  had  occupied  prior  to  that  conflict,  from  which  they  had  been  compelled 
to  flee  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  sent  three  white  men,  McCusker, 
Bunker  and  Dunlap  as  messengers  to  the  Caddoes,  urging  them  to  return  to 
the  vicinity  of  old  Fort  Cobb,  where  they  had  been  settled  before  the  war 
broke  out,  where  a council  would  be  held  to  determine  future  relations.  At 
the  time  the  messengers  started  on  their  trip  to  the  Caddo  camp  the  majority 
of  the  tribe  were  hunting  buffalo,  near  the  Staked  Plains,  but  as  it  happened 
a small  party  of  them  was  found  before  reaching  the  main  camp,  and  with 
this  small  party  was  the  principal  chief,  Jose  Maria,  to  whom  the  couriers 
delivered  the  government’s  message.  This  portion  of  the  tribe  had  only 
twelve  men  and  their  families,  the  balance  being  further  west  on  the  hunt. 
While  seated  in  a grove  of  trees,  shortly  after  their  arrival,  discussing  the 
message,  a war  party  of  Kiowas,  under  Satanta,  Satank  and  Lone  Wolf,  rode 
up  to  the  Caddo  camp,  and  proclaiming  the  fact  they  were  on  the  warpath 
against  the  whites,  demanded  the  surrender  to  them  of  the  three  white  men. 
Jose  told  them  these  men  were  sent  to  him  from  the  great  Washington  chief, 
and  that  under  the  Caddo  road  they  were  under  his  protection,  so  long  as 
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they  remained  with  them,  therefore  they  could  not  give  them  up.  The  Kiowas 
answered  that  the  Kiowa  road  was  to  kill  all  white  men,  wherever  found, 
whenever  they  could,  and  unless  the  men  were  immediately  surrendered  to 
them  they  would  have  to  take  them  by  force.  Thereupon  Jose  Maria  advanced 
to  the  Kiowa  chiefs,  who  had  fully  two  hundred  warriors  with  them,  and  said, 
“Long  time  ago,  the  Kiowas  and  the  Caddoes  buried  the  war  hatchet  and  I 
hoped  that  it  was  buried  so  deep  that  it  never  could  again  be  taken  up;  but 
before  you  can  harm  the  hair  of  any  man  sent  to  me  by  the  great  chief  at 
Washington,  with  a message  of  peace  and  friendship,  you  must  do  it  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  every  Caddo  within  hearing  of  my  voice.” 

Although  they  had  not  been  consulted  in  any  way,  the  men,  hearing  Jose 
Maria’s  words,  quietly  took  their  positions  behind  the  trees,  fully  armed,  as 
did  the  white  men.  The  Kiowas,  seeing  the  movement  and  fully  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  Caddoes  had  a reputation  as  unerring  marksmen,  believing 
that  any  attempt  to  carry  out  their  threat  would  be  attended  with  the  loss 
of  at  least  fifteen  of  their  own  men,  followed  the  policy  and  custom  of  their 
tribe,  not  to  risk  as  much  as  the  prospective  gain,  and  took  their  departure, 
leaving  the  white  men  to-  remain  with  the  Caddoes,  until  the  whole  tribe  was 
brought  together  and  proceeded  to  the  point  designated  for  the  council  with 
the  government  officials  at  Fort  Cobb.  The  name  of  the  Caddo  chief,  being 
purely  Spanish,  may  seem  a matter  of  surprise  to  the  average  reader  and  an 
explanation  of  it  may  be  interesting.  The  last  treaty  ever  made  with  the 
Caddoes  was  in  1836,  when  they  were  living  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Red  river, 
near  the  present  town  of  Nachitoches.  By  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  the 
Caddoes  bound  themselves,  on  the  payment  of  certain  sums  of  money  and  the 
issue  to  them  of  certain  quantities  of  goods  and  provisions,  to  forever  leave 
the  United  States,  and  as  soon  as  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  complied  with 
they  did  leave,  removing  to  what  was  then  the  republic  of  Mexico,  but  which, 
in  a few  years  afterwards,  became  the  republic  of  Texas.  Settling  on  the 
Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos,  they  lived  partly  by  cultivating  the  soil  and  partly 
by  hunting.  The  first  few  years  of  their  residence  there  they  were  under  the 
care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  made  regular  and  periodical  visits 
to  all  the  Indians,  and  the  form  of  worship  of  the  Roman  church  appealed 
more  to  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  Indians  than  had  any  of  the  Protestant 
denominations,  resulting  in  quite  a number  of  the  Caddoes  embracing  the 
faith  of  the  church  and  being  baptized  by  the  priests,  who  in  all  such  instances, 
gave  the  convert  a Christian  name  and  Jose  Maria,  being  one  of  these  con- 
verts, was  given  this  name. 

When  the  republic  of  Texas  achieved  its  independence,  the  president  of  that 
republic  made  treaties  with  all  the  Indian  tribes  living  in  the  state,  among 
them  the  Caddoes,  and  on  the  annexation  of  the  republic  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  articles  of  annexation  provided  that  all  treaties  made 
by  the  Texas  president  with  the  different  tribes  should  be  held  inviolable  by 
the  United  States.  In  this  way  the  Caddoes  came  back  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  government  they  had  agreed  to  forever  leave,  and  have  been  ever  since 
under  its  paternal  care.  The  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  were  practically 
the  only  Indians  seriously  affected  by  the  Civil  War;  that  whole  section  being 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  coming  under  the  domination  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  who  recruited,  for  service  in  the  Southern  army,  quite  a body 
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of  Indians  whose  service  was  principally  under  the  Confederate  General  Mc- 
Cullough, in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  country.  But  as  a matter  of  fact 
they  had  but  little  supervision  by  any  government,  except  at  the  very  first, 
when  representatives  of  the  South  appeared  among  them  and  organized  a few 
companies  of  home  guards,  commissioning  for  this  purpose  George  Washington, 
a Caddo,  as  captain,  and  a white  man,  who  had  been  a soldier  in  the  1st  regular 
infantry,  as  first  lieutenant.  He  had  remained  on  the  reserve  when  his  regi- 
ment was  ordered  north,  having  become  infatuated  with  Indian  life,  and  taking 
an  Indian  wife  had  completely  affiliated  himself  with  them. 

This  company  represented  the  de  facto  government,  but  their  duties  were 
exceedingly  light.  When  the  rebellion  was  ended  the  United  States  govern- 
ment sought  to  bring  back,  as  far  as  possible,  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
country  at  the  outbreak,  and  to  this  end  commenced  gathering  the  Indians  of 
the  various  wild  tribes  at  various  points,  where  new  treaties  were  made  with 
most  of  them.  The  new  treaties  were  entered  into  with  the  Kiowas  and 
Comanches,  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  and  the  Wichitas.  Reservations 
were  alloted  to  the  wilder  tribes,  at  councils  held  on  Medicine  Lodge  creek, 
the  lands  thus  assigned  them  lying  between  the  98th  and  100th  degrees  of 
longitude,  as  the  east  and  west  boundaries,  and  the  southern  line  of  Kansas 
and  the  Red  river  of  Texas  as  the  north  and  south  boundaries.  As  on  all 
previous  treaties,  the  Indians  pledged  eternal  amity  and  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  a desire  to  learn  the  ways  of  civilized  life.  The  United  States 
agreed  to  establish  schools  among  them,  build  saw  mills  and  grist  mills,  send 
farmers  to  teach  them  how  to  cultivate  the  soil,  furnish  blacksmiths  and 
other  mechanics  and  issue  annually  certain  clothing,  tools  and  articles  of 
domestic  necessity,  for  a period  of  thirty  years.  Contrary  to  the  general 
belief,  there  never  was  in  any  of  the  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Indian  Territory  any  stipulation  by  which  the  government  obligated  itself 
to  furnish  a single  pound  of  subsistence,  for  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  the 
wildest  imagination  of  the  makers  of  the  treaty  never  conceived  the  possibility 
of  a time  arriving,  within  the  lives  of  the  youngest  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty, 
when  the  buffalo  would  be  extinct  and  the  food  supply  of  the  Indians  would 
have  to  be  provided.  When  the  fact  became  evident  that  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  these  animals  was  depleting  the  supply  to  the  point  of  extinction, 
the  Indian  office  laid  the  necessity  of  providing  other  subsistence  for  them 
before  congress,  and  the  nation,  as  a purely  gratuitous  measure  did  regularly  for 
many  years  provide  them  with  subsistence.  The  cry  went  forth  annually  that 
the  government  was  starving  the  red  man  and  volumes  were  written  about  the 
incompetency  of  the  government,  the  rascality  of  the  agents  and  the  graft 
which  was  enriching  a few  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  Indian.  Even  had  the 
treaties  provided  for  an  issue  of  subsistence,  it  would  have  been  unwise  and  a 
very  poor  policy  to  have  supplied  fully  all  they  required,  since  in  that  event 
there  would  have  been  no  incentive  for  the  Indian  to  do  anything  towards  his 
own  support,  for  the  conclusion  is  evident,  that  taking  a like  number  of  people 
of  any  race,  no  matter  what  was  their  early  environment  or  hereditary  dis- 
position, and  place  them  in  a position  where  all  their  actual  physical  needs 
were  provided  for,  they  would  in  a very  short  time  become  as  indisposed  to 
do  anything  to  supply  their  wants  as  were  the  Indians. 

Necessity  is  the  one  great  stimulus  to  labor.  Take  this  away  and  but  few  of 
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us  would  ever  work  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  working.  This  fact  was  very 
fully  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Caddoes,  who  from  1836  to  1867  were 
entirely  self-supporting,  but  who,  when  gratuitously  issued  subsistence,  in 
common  with  other  Indians  at  the  same  agency,  soon  abandoned  their  efforts 
for  self-support,  and  in  hardly  any  respect  showed  any  disposition  to  work. 
The  Caddoes,  together  with  the  Wichitas,  Wacoes,  Towaconies,  Keechies, 
Delawares  and  two  bands  of  the  Pennetethkah  Comanches,  formed  what  was 
known  as  the  Affiliated  Tribes  and  had  been  located  on  the  land  lying  between 
the  Canadian  river  on  the  north  and  the  Washita  on  the  south,  thus  acting  as  a 
sort  of  buffer  between  the  wilder  tribes  on  each  side  of  them.  As  their  reserva- 
tion extended  only  to  the  99th  degree  of  longitude  they  were  actually  encircled 
by  the  wilder  tribes,  who  were  constantly  depredating  on  their  herds,  the 
principal  sufferers  being  the  Wichitas,  as  the  Caddoes,  although  weak  in  num- 
bers, enjoyed  such  a reputation  as  fighters  and  marksmen  that  the  wild  Indians 
seldom  invited  a test  of  these  qualities;  but  once  in  a while  the  younger  and 
inexperienced  raiders  would  steal  from  the  Caddoes,  trusting  to  the  crime 
being  laid  to  innocent  parties.  In  1874,  Big  Johnson,  a prominent  Caddo, 
had  a very  large  herd  of  ponies  that  had  long  been  the  envy  of  a few  young 
Cheyennes,  who  took  advantage  of  the  war  then  being  carried  on  to  drive 
the  pick  of  the  herd  away,  believing  the  theft  would  be  charged  to  the 
Comanches  who,  living  nearer  to  Johnson,  would  naturally  be  accused  of  the 
theft.  But  Big  Johnson  was  also  noted  as  being  one  of  the  best  trailers  in 
the  whole  country  and  the  measures  taken  by  the  young  Cheyennes  did  not 
deceive  him,  for  he  followed  the  thieves  so  rapidly  that  he  overtook  them  with 
the  stolen  stock,  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Reno  and  within  a mile  or  two 
of  the  main  Cheyenne  camp.  He  made  no  parley  with  the  Cheyennes,  but 
killed  both  of  them,  and  sending  the  young  man  who  had  accompanied  him 
on  the  trail  to  drive  the  recovered  stock  back  to  their  old  grazing  grounds, 
proceeded  alone  to  the  Cheyenne  camp,  where  he  notified  the  chiefs  of  what 
he  had  done  and  warned  them  that  a repetition  of  the  offense  would  meet  with 
a corresponding  punishment,  and  then  unmolested  rode  away.  The  very 
audacity  of  the  act  was  his  safeguard,  for  the  Cheyennes,  looking  upon  the 
circumstance  merely  as  an  act  of  Indian  bravado,  put  no  credence  in  the  tale, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  expedition,  as  the  act  had  not  been  exploited  before- 
hand as  usual,  and  it  was  not  until  the  two  young  men  failed  to  return  at  the 
usual  time  that  suspicion  was  aroused,  when  a search  confirmed  Big  Johnson’s 
apparent  braggadocio.  There  were  no  further  depredations  on  Caddo  stock. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  governmental  aid  in  providing  subsistence 
for  the  various  tribes,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  never  the  policy 
of  the  Indian  bureau  to  furnish  the  Indians  with  full  rations,  the  idea  being 
to  let  insufficiency  of  food  and  the  consequent  sting  of  hunger  prove  an  in- 
centive to  labor  and  supplement  the  government  issue.  The  authorities  took 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Indian,  with  his  untrained  and  undevel- 
oped muscles,  was  at  first  not  physically  prepared  to  provide  his  own  suste- 
nance, in  the  ordinary  ways  of  the  white  man,  but  must  be  gradually  brought 
jto  the  point  where  he  would  be  fully  competent  to  support  himself,  which 
probably  would  take  a generation.  The  period  during  which  subsistence  would 
be  given  was  fixed  to  expire  concurrently  with  the  issue  of  annuities  provided 
by  the  treaty.  If  he  persisted  in  refusing  to  work,  although  amply  warned 
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of  the  date  when  rations  would  be  cut  off,  he  must  work  out  his  own  salvation 
as  best  he  might  with  his  untrained  hands,  in  competition  with  competent 
labor,  or  starve.  In  the  matter  of  feeding  the  Indians  the  government  was 
not  only  just  but  generous.  The  Indians  were  always  hungry,  and  his  ca- 
pacity for  consuming  inordinate  quantities  of  food  was  simply  astonishing. 
The  ordinary  meal  of  half  a dozen  white  people  was  insufficient  for  his  satis- 
faction and  his  appetite  craved  meat  almost  exclusively,  yet  he  also  seemed 
to  possess  the  ability  to  abstain  from  eating  for  a longer  period  than  a white 
man.  Tightening  his  waist  belt,  he  would  pass  several  days  without  a mouth- 
ful of  food  passing  his  lips,  when  a white  man  would  have  succumbed  with 
the  like  deprivation.  Withal  he  was  very  improvident,  taking  no  heed  for 
the  future,  nor  laying  up  stores  in  times  of  plenty  against  the  days  of  scarcity. 
He  gorged  himself  whenever  opportunity  offered,  but  would  bear  the  pangs 
of  hunger  in  silence,  trusting  to  chance  for  the  future. 

The  Indian  agent  has  for  years  been  the  butt  of  the  paragraphist  and  car- 
toonist, held  up  to  public  view  as  a grafter,  if  not  a persistent  robber  of  the 
Indians  under  his  care,  but  from  an  intimate  association  with  several  of 
them,  extending  over  a period  of  fully  twenty  years,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  they  have  been  greatly  maligned.  There  probably  were  instances 
where  advantage  was  taken  of  situations,  unknown  to  the  general  public, 
whereby  he  or  his  friends  were  financially  benefited,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  as  a rule  they  were  rigidly  honest.  The  charge  that  supplies  of  any  kind, 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  were  diverted  to  other  uses,  to  his  pe- 
cuniary advantage,  or  even  withheld  illegally,  is  a malicious  untruth.  On  the 
contrary,  he  generally  kept  himself  in  a seriously  impecunious  state  by  reason 
of  his  generosity,  for  the  tales  of  destitution  and  suffering  were  his  daily  por- 
tion and  his  sympathy  could  only  be  shown,  in  most  cases,  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  pocketbook,  and  this  kept  him  drained  of  all  but  the  means  for  his 
most  economical  support.  As  a rule  they  were  a set  of  underpaid  officials  who 
had  assumed  the  duties  at  the  call  of  the  various  religious  denominations  to 
which  they  belonged,  at  much  sacrifice  of  comfort  and  ease,  not  only  to  them- 
selves but  as  well  to  their  families,  to  help  bear  the  white  man’s  burden.  It 
is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  they  would  foment  disorder  or  endanger  the 
lives  of  those  dear  to  them,  by  acts  that  would  foster  rebellion,  but  they  were 
often  in  the  position  to  favor  relatives  and  friends  without  injury  to  their 
wards.  The  few  instances  of  dishonesty  made  against  them  never  proved  the 
Indians  were  mistreated  or  wronged,  nor  that  supplies  were  ever  diverted  to 
their  personal  gain. 

The  situation  at  all  three  agencies  was  quite  satisfactory,  from  the  close 
of  the  campaign  early  in  1875  until  1878,  and  then  only  at  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  agency  was  an  element  of  discord  introduced.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  1876  the  battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  in  which  General  Custer 
and  six  companies  of  the  Seventh  U.  S.  cavalry  were  completely  wiped  out, 
was  fought.  The  popular  belief  is  that  the  Sioux,  under  Sitting  Bull,  were  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  Indians  engaged  in  this  massacre,  when  the  fact 
is  that  the  chief  instrument  in  compassing  the  defeat  and  total  annihilation  of 
the  soldiers  was  not  a Sioux  but  a Cheyenne,  the  real  leader  being  Little 
Wolf,  who,  by  the  way,  was  the  leader  in  the  massacre  of  Captain  Fetterman, 
ten  years  previously,  using  identically  the  same  tactics  in  both  battles.  Of  all 
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the  warlike  tribes  inhabiting  the  plains  in  the  troublous  times  from  1860  to 
1890,  none  compared  with  the  Cheyennes  in  deed  of  daring  and  bloodthirsty 
practices. 

While  the  Cheyennes  were,  compared  with  the  Sioux,  only  a small  body,  yet 
they  were  intellectually  superior  and  were  the  most  implacable  foe  the  white 
man  ever  had,  eternally  urging  opposition  to  the  whites  and  by  their  incessant 
activity  and  ability  dominating  the  tribes  numerically  far  superior.  This 
statement  refers  more  particularly  to  the  northern  Cheyennes,  as  distinguished 
from  the  whole  tribe,  for  a division  of  the  tribe  had  taken  place  soon  after 
the  Chivington  massacre.  A part  of  the  Cheyenne  tribe  inhabited  that  part 
of  the  plains  lying  between  the  Canadian  river  on  the  south  and  the  Platte 
on  the  north,  seldom  going  west  of  the  Colorado  line  nor  east  of  the  98th 
meridian  of  longitude,  and  kept  up  a desultory  warfare  against  the  advancing 
tide  of  civilization,  then  turning  westward,  until  the  campaign  of  1874  broke 
the  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  government  and  this  part  of  the  tribe 
was  permanently  located  on  the  reservation  assigned  them.  These  conditions 
did  not  obtain  with  that  part  of  the  tribe  which  elected  to  go  farther  north,  at 
the  time  of  the  separation  referred  to.  This  portion  of  the  Cheyenne  tribe 
numbered  only  about  two  thousand  in  all,  but  so  able  and  active  were  they 
that  this  small  body  really  dominated  the  whole  Sioux  tribe,  ten  times  as 
strong,  and  of  this  warlike  minority  Little  Wolf  and  Two  Kettles  were  the 
principal  chiefs,  and  it  was  these  two  men  who  engineered  the  campaign  which 
resulted  in  the  complete  annihilation  of  Custer  and  his  immediate  command. 

Furthermore,  the  bulk  of  the  Indians  opposed  to  Custer  were  Cheyennes, 
assisted  by  a comparatively  small  number  of  Sioux.  The  proof  of  this  state- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  of  all  the  carbines  and  revolvers  lost  by  the  cavalry 
in  the  battle,  all  but  a very  few  were  afterwards  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cheyennes,  with  the  brands  on  them  that  distinguished  governmental  prop- 
erty from  private.  Then,  again,  after  the  Sioux  were  brought  back  from 
Canada,  whither  they  had  fled  following  the  battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  it 
was  hoped  to  get  from  the  leading  Sioux  chiefs  a more  complete  account  of 
the  battle  than  had  before  been  possible,  to  which  end,  the  leading  chiefs  of 
the  Sioux  were  taken  to  the  scene  of  the  battle  by  a party  of  army  officers, 
under  General  Terry,  having  among  other  Indians  supposed  participants  in 
the  fight.  Gall,  the  principal  war  chief  of  the  Sioux,  was  asked  on  arrival  on 
the  ground  to  describe  the  battle  fully.  But  Gall  could  only  give  informa- 
tion about  the  engagements  with  Benteen  and  Reno,  about  which  no  in- 
formation was  desired,  as  both  those  officers  survived  and  had  made  their 
official  reports.  When  asked  about  the  encounter  with  Custer,  Gall  merely 
could  say  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  the  Cheyennes  had  fought 
Custer.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Sioux,  after  having  been  granted  im- 
munity for  their  past  deeds,  would  have  relinquished  the  glory  of  the  achieve- 
ment to  another  tribe,  nor  that  they  would  be  so  generous  as  to  have  given 
the  most  desirable  spoils  of  victory,  the  arms  of  the  latest  pattern,  which 
were  captured,  to  their  allies. 

After  this  outbreak  the  military  authorities  realized  the  necessity  of 
separating  the  warlike  Cheyennes  from  the  more  peaceably  disposed  Sioux,  and 
as  the  Cheyennes  had  no  rights  on  the  Sioux  reservation,  but  did  have  claims 
to  a permanent  home  on  the  reserve  in  the  Indian  Territory,  it  was  determined, 
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as  a means  to  minimize  the  danger  of  further  trouble  from  the  confederated 
tribes,  to  send  the  portion  of  the  Cheyennes  living  with  the  Sioux  to  their 
own  reservation,  where  they  could  perhaps  be  brought  under  better  control. 
The  order  was  issued  and  the  execution  of  it  fell  on  the  commanding  general 
of  the  department,  whose  method  of  compliance  meant  war  or  peace,  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  used.  Having  called  the  Indians  to  be  transferred  to 
another  part  of  the  country  into  council,  the  orders  from  Washington  were, 
according  to  the  army  account,  fully  explained  to  them.  They  must  at  once 
prepare  to  move,  to  live  thereafter  with  their  southern  brothers,  which  they 
agreed  to  do,  but  not  until  after  many  protests  and  much  objection.  There 
seems  to  be  a great  variance  between  the  story  of  this  council  as  told  by  the 
army  officials,  and  the  Indians,  whose  version  of  it  was  that  the  commanding 
general  assured  them  they  were  first  to  go  down  to  that  southern  country, 
simply  as  visitors  to  their  own  people  who  had  been  living  there  for  many 
years,  but  if  they  did  not  like  the  country,  or  if  their  health  was  affected 
by  the  change  from  the  north,  they  would,  on  application,  be  permitted  to 
return  north.  The  variance  between  the  two  accounts  may  possibly  be  due 
to  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter  that  a literal  rendition  would  have 
resulted  in  trouble  and  in  an  endeavor  to  smooth  over  the  situation,  conveyed 
to  the  Indians  a version  not  intended  by  the  army  officer.  So  much  depends 
on  the  ability  as  well  as  reliability  of  the  interpreter,  that  generally  the 
officials  are  completely  at  their  mercy,  but  in  the  council  referred  to  the 
interpreter  was  well  known  and  had  a reputation  for  absolute  integrity  in  his 
work. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  the  mistake  arose,  or  who  was  responsible,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  whole  number  of  Cheyennes,  who  made  the  trip  to  the 
southern  agency  in  1877,  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  they  could 
return  at  their  option,  and  not  until  they  were  informed  to  the  contrary,  after 
their  arrival  in  the  reservation,  did  they  know  the  change  was  to  be  permanent. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  to  be  exact,  937  men,  women 
and  children,  made  this  trip,  under  the  following  chiefs,  viz.:  Little  Wolf, 

Dull  Knife,  Wild  Hog,  American  Horse,  Old  Crow  and  Living  Bear,  as  well 
as  a few  minor  chiefs,  such  as  Bushy  Head,  Noisy  Walker,  Blacksmith  and  a 
few  others.  The  arrival  of  this  body  of  Indians  at  the  agency  was  the  occasion 
for  feasting  to  the  extent  of  the  ability  of  the  Southern  Cheyennes  to  provide 
the  materials,  but  they  were  poor,  as  a result  of  the  confiscation  of  many  of 
their  ponies,  as  already  described,  and  the  welcome  extended  their  kindred 
was  limited.  Game  had  become  exceedingly  scarce,  buffalo  could  only  be 
found  at  great  distances  from  the  agency,  necessitating  the  escort  of  soldiers 
when  they  hunted,  as  they  were  compelled  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
reserve  to  hunt,  and  then  there  were  not  sufficient  numbers  of  buffalo  for 
their  wants,  and  the  whole  situation  was  unendurable  to  them.  They  com- 
menced even  at  this  early  period  to  demand  permission  to  return  north,  where 
the  water  was  purer,  the  heat  not  so  oppressive,  the  game  plentiful  and  life 
worth  living.  The  summer  of  their  arrival  was  very  warm  and  dry  in  the 
territory  and  sickness  soon  became  prevalent  in  their  camps,  malaria  and 
fevers  of  the  country  soon  carried  off  a number  of  their  children  and  this 
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added  to  their  unrest  and  intensified  their  desire  to  return  to  the  Dakotas, 
whence  they  had  come. 

When  the  agency  schools  opened  in  the  early  fall  only  a very  few  could  be 
induced  to  place  their  children  under  the  care  of  the  white  people  there  em- 
ployed, and  the  few  who  did  put  them  in  the  schools  did  it  to  insure  them  a 
sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing,  caring  nothing  for  the  instruction  given  in  the 
ways  of  civilization.  Their  manner  at  all  times  was  surly,  moody  and  disdain- 
ful, never  coming  to  the  trading  houses  unless  fully  armed,  and  when  taking 
part  in  a council  called  for  any  purpose  whatever  they  would  ride  into  the 
agency  inclosure  with  a fusillade  of  rifle  firing,  accompanied  by  the  most  blood- 
curdling yells,  nearly  frightening  the  wits  out  of  women  and  children,  as  well  as 
a good  many  of  the  masculine  residents.  In  council  they  were  sullen,  indis- 
posed to  talk  upon  any  subject  but  their  return  north  or  some  trip  after  game 
which  would  take  them  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agency. 

In  the  spring  of  1878  the  Cheyennes  who  had  been  taken  to  Florida,  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  were  released  and  returned  to  the  agency,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  younger  men,  who,  having  profited  by  the  instructions  given  them  at 
Fort  Marion,  decided  to  remain  east,  an  opportunity  to  do  so  having  been  pro- 
vided by  a few  philanthropists  who  guaranteed  the  expense  of  their  education. 
Some  of  these  went  to  Hampton,  Va.,  while  a few  more  were  taken  to  Paris 
Hill,  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  they  remained  several  years,  two  of  them  taking 
■orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  as  deacons,  when  the  two  returned  to  their 
people  and  were  engaged  in  the  effort  to  christianize  them.  Very  soon  after 
the  return  of  these  exprisoners  the  Indian  office  organized  a system  of  Indian 
police  for  all  the  agencies  in  the  country,  the  number  allowed  for  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  agency  being  forty.  Twenty-five  of  these  were  taken  from  the 
Cheyenne  and  fifteen  from  the  Arapahoe  tribe,  with  Little  Medicine,  Cheyenne, 
as  captain,  and  Sunrise,  Arapahoe,  as  lieutenant.  Their  pay  was  small,  being 
only  five  dollars  per  month  to  the  privates  and  eight  dollars  to  the  officers,  but 
they  were  furnished  arms,  ammunition  and  uniform,  providing  their  own 
horses.  The  duties  of  this  force  were  not  onerous,  but  they  were  faithful  and 
honest  in  the  performance  of  the  work  which  they  were  called  upon  to  perform. 
One  thing,  however,  worked  against  the  success  of  the  Cheyennes  as  soldiers  or 
policemen,  and  this  was  the  law  of  the  tribe  that  under  no  circumstances  must 
one  Cheyenne  take  the  life  of  another,  no  matter  what  the  provocation  or  cir- 
cumstance, even  the  accidental  killing  of  one  forever  barring  the  killer  from 
ever  again  participating  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  medicine  dance, 
smoking  the  sacred  medicine  pipe,  or  being  admitted  to  the  inner  circle  of  wor- 
ship. This  to  all  of  them  was  considered  such  a terrible  penalty  that  they 
could  not  be  relied  upon  to  go  to  the  extreme  acts,  which  may  sometimes  be 
justified,  of  shooting  the  culprit  when  resisting  arrest  or  trying  to  kill  his 
captor.  To  the  Cheyenne  this  would  be  anathema,  for  his  fear  of  it  is  as  great 
as  the  fear  of  excommunication  to  the  most  devout  Roman  Catholic.  The 
fear  of  death  or  personal  injury  never  deterred  them  from  acting  to  the  full  as 
well  as  others,  but  the  fear  of  this  taboo  did.  In  arresting  members  of  other 
tribes  this  fear  did  not  operate  and  they  would  go  to  any  extreme  to  carry  out 
their  orders.  The  Arapahoe  police,  having  no  such  religious  scruples,  could  be 
relied  on  at  all  times  to  carry  out  any  orders  given  them  by  the  proper  au- 
thority. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  this  year  permission  was  given  by  the 
Indian  office  to  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  for  a hunt,  making  it,  however, 
discretionary  with  the  agent  as  to  time,  and  then  only  provided  that  an  abso- 
lute certainty  of  game  in  sufficient  numbers  would  be  found  within  a reason- 
able distance  to  warrant  the  hunt.  By  some  means  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
became  possessed  of  this  knowledge,  and  soon  became  importunate  in  their  de- 
mand to  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  permission,  without,  however, 
taking  any  cognizance  of  the  conditions  imposed. 

Being  at  the  time  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  agency,  the  duty  devolved 
on  me  to  determine  the  propriety  of  permitting  them  to  go  at  once,  postponing 
it  or  entirely  abandoning  it.  Through  the  activity  of  the  police  the  informa- 
tion was  obtained  that  the  Northern  Cheyennes  had  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  issue  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  others,  of  a full  month’s  pro- 
visions, which  was  authorized  by  the  letter  of  the  Indian  office  containing  the 
permission  to  allow  the  hunt,  and  then  on  reaching  the  most  remote  point 
that  the  hunt  would  carry  them,  to  quietly  slip  away  and  make  the  trip  to  the 
Dakotas,  which  they  calculated  they  could  reach  before  word  could  be  sent 
back  to  the  agency  and  a pursuing  force  reach  them.  Having  ascertained  that 
there  were  practically  no  buffalo  within  the  limits  allowed,  the  conditions  of 
the  permission  demanded  that  the  hunt  be  postponed,  whereupon  I was  visited 
in  the  agency  office  by  a delegation  of  these  Northern  Cheyennes,  who  were 
very  much  incensed  by  my  refusal  to  issue  the  subsistence  and  provide  a small 
escort  of  troops  to  accompany  them,  evidently  believing  that  the  presence  of  a 
few  soldiers  would  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  they  were  well-disposed  and 
had  no  ulterior  motives  in  view,  but  knowing  the  real  purpose  of  their  desire 
to  leave  the  agency  the  request  was  denied.  Little  Wolf,  as  the  last  speaker, 
turned  to  me  and  in  passionate  manner  said:  “Look  at  me.  I am  Little  Wolf. 
The  whole  of  the  Sioux  nation  open  their  ears  when  I speak,  and  I want  you  to 
open  yours.  We  are  going  on  this  hunt,  whether  you  give  us  rations  and 
soldier  escort  or  not.  If  you  give  us  the  subsistence  we  shall  be  glad,  but  if 
you  love  the  food  and  will  not  give  us  any,  we  will  go  just  the  same.  Now  we 
are  going  over  to  the  soldier  house  and  tell  the  soldier  chief  what  we  are  going 
to  do.” 

The  soldier  house  was  Fort  Reno,  distant  from  the  agency  office  about  two 
miles.  Perhaps  the  knowledge  that  in  the  matter  the  whole  of  the  Southern 
Cheyennes  were  supporting  the  position  taken  by  me,  and  that  the  Arapahoes 
were  also  to  be  depended  upon,  served  to  strengthen  my  backbone.  During 
the  whole  conference  White  Horse,  a very  prominent  Southern  Cheyenne, 
stood  just  outside  the  office  window,  where  I could  easily  see  him,  but  the 
delegation  could  not,  and  hearing  the  whole  conversation,  he  was  able  to 
suggest,  by  using  the  sign  language,  suitable  replies  to  their  demands.  The 
suggestion  was  made  to  them  that  a runner  from  each  of  the  tribes  should 
be  sent  out  to  locate  the  buffalo  and  if  the  concurrent  report  of  these  mes- 
sengers, upon  returning,  should  prove  that  there  was  sufficient  game  within  a 
reasonable  distance,  the  hunt  would  be  permitted;  but  this  they  rejected.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Reno  visited 
the  agency  and  seemed  very  much  excited  over  the  attitude  of  the  Northern 
Cheyennes,  who  had  visited  him  as  they  stated  they  would,  and  recommended 
that  the  hunt  be  permitted,  saying  he  wanted  to  warn  us  at  the  agency  that 
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his  command  was  not  strong  enough  to  warrant  any  coercionary  measures, 
and  that  he  would  only  be  able  to  protect  the  fort  itself  in  case  of  an  outbreak. 
Confident  of  the  support  of  the  Southern  Cheyennes  and  the  Arapahoes,  he 
was  told  that  the  hunt  would  not  be  permitted  unless  favorable  reports  were 
received  of  the  presence  of  buffalo  in  sufficient  numbers.  The  result  was  no 
hunt  was  held,  and  the  attempt  of  these  Northern  Cheyennes  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  escape  from  the  agency  was  frustrated. 

The  summer  passed  without  further  incident  of  note  and  the  season  ap- 
proached when  the  agency  schools  would  reopen  after  the  summer  vacation. 
All  the  Indians  were  notified  that  the  children  must  be  brought  from  camp 
to  attend  on  the  first  day  of  September,  the  Northern  Cheyennes  being  told 
they  would  be  expected  to  furnish  a proportionate  number,  to  which  they  paid 
no  attention,  although  the  others  promptly  complied.  All  sorts  of  excuses 
were  made,  sickness  the  principle  one,  but  none  brought  his  children.  At  this 
time  they  were  in  camp  about  forty  miles  from  the  agency  buildings,  a distance 
too  great  to  permit  the  agency  physician  to  visit  them,  except  occasionally, 
without  neglecting  other  equally  necessary  work.  Therefore  when  they  pleaded 
the  sickness  among  themselves  as  a valid  excuse  for  failure  to  send  their 
children  to  school  they  were  told  to  move  nearer  the  agency,  that  proper 
medical  attention  could  be  giver  daily.  They  did  move  to  a new  camp, 

about  twelve  miles  from  the  agency,  wL<?re  an  the  eighth  day  of  September, 
I accompanied  the  agency  physician  on  one  of  his  visits  to  this  camp.  A few 
days  prior  to  this  visit  two  companies  of  cavalry  from  Fort  Reno  had,  at  the 
request  of  the  Indian  agent,  been  ordered  to  camp  within  a short  distance  of 
this  camp,  with  a view  to  keep  a watch  on  their  movements  and  to  assist,  if 
necessary,  in  compelling  obedience  to  the  order  to  send  their  quota  of  children 
to  school,  the  belief  being  a mere  showing  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  con- 
vince them  they  must  comply. 

These  troops  went  into  camp  about  two  miles  away  from  the  Indians  they 
were  sent  to  watch,  having  a hill  between  the  two  camps  that  effectually  cut 
off  all  sight  of  the  object  of  their  watch.  On  arriving  at  the  camp  we  found 
a few  sick,  but  there  was  an  air  of  distrust  and  suspicion  plainly  apparent 
among  the  Indians,  who  did  not  allow  us  to  roam  around,  invariably  accom- 
panying us  from  one  tepee  to  another,  and  by  their  actions  and  general  bear- 
ing evincing  a disposition  to  conceal  something.  They  were  camped  on  a 
small,  level  piece  of  bottom  land  that  was  encircled  on  all  but  the  south  side 
with  sand  hills  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  high,  the  whole  shaped  very 
much  like  an  enormous  horseshoe,  with  a small  oval  draw  adjoining  it  at 
right  angle.  Not  being  permitted  to  roam  around,  we  had  no  opportunity  at 
that  time  to  realize  the  defensive  character  of  their  position,  but  on  a sub- 
sequent visit,  a short  time  afterwards,  we  found  that  the  Indians  were  at  the 
time  of  our  first  visit  prepared  to  massacre  the  troops  had  they  attempted  to 
coerce  the  Indians  by  surrounding  their  camp,  for  they  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  an  enfilading  fire  from  all  sides,  except  the  south,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  been  killed  to  a man.  They  had  dug  rifle  pits  on  the  sides  of  the 
sand  hills  that  commanded  every  inch  of  the  ground  the  troops  would  have 
had  to  use,  while  perfectly  protected  themselves.  No  better  strategic  position 
could  have  been  selected  by  an  army  engineer,  nor  one  where  safety  of  both 
men  and  animals  could  have  been  found,  since  the  draw  at  angles  to  the 
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main  camp  would  have  afforded  protection  for  all  their  stock,  which  could 
have  been  held  by  two  boys  without  the  slightest  danger  of  a stampede. 

While  the  troops,  from  the  topography  of  the  ground  lying  between  them 
and  the  Indians,  were  unable  to  learn  anything  of  the  movements  or  purposes 
of  their  actions,  the  Indian  police  circulating  among  them  soon  discovered 
the  meaning  of  their  movements,  and  on  the  night  of  the  ninth  of  September, 
very  near  to  midnight,  roused  me  from  sleep  by  a furious  knocking,  and  on 
opening  the  door  I was  confronted  by  the  captain  of  the  Indian  police,  Little 
Medicine,  accompanied  by  American  Horse,  a prominent  Northern  Cheyenne, 
who,  while  anxious  to  return  north,  concluded  the  better  way  would  be  to 
wait  for  authority  from  the  Indian  office.  In  quiet  tones  they  informed  me 
that  the  Sioux  Cheyennes,  by  which  name  these  Northern  Cheyennes  were 
known  to  the  others,  had  left  for  the  north.  They  reported  that  only  about 
one-third  of  those  who  had  come  down  the  previous  year  had  left,  and  in 
answer  to  the  question  what  the  two  companies  of  soldiers  were  doing,  they 
replied  that  being  so  far  away  from  the  scene  of  trouble,  they  were  quietly 
sleeping  in  their  camp,  quite  unconscious  of  the  departure  of  the  band  they 
were  sent  to  watch.  An  agency  employee  was  immediately  sent,  together  with 
the  two  Indians  who  had  brought  the  information  to  the  agency,  with  a note 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Reno,  who  after  a delay  of  nearly  an  hour, 
received  them,  but  took  no  action  in  the  matter  until  after  daylight.  He  then 
sent  a courier  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  observation  camp,  with  the 
news  brought  in  several  hours  previously  by  Little  Medicine  and  American 
Horse,  who  in  this  way  only  became  aware  of  events  that  had  transpired  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  The  orders  given  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
two  cavalry  companies  were  to  proceed  at  once  and  overtake  the  fleeing 
Indians  and  compel  their  immediate  return  to  the  close  neighborhood  of  the 
agency,  in  pursuance  of  which  instructions  the  bugles  sounded  “boots  and 
saddles”  and  the  pursuit  was  commenced.  Two  Arapahoe  men,  missing  some 
of  their  horses  and  concluding  the  N orthem  Cheyennes  had  taken  them,  volun- 
teered to  accompany  the  troops  as  guides,  until  they  recovered  their  stock. 
These  were  Tchach  (Comanche)  and  Nah-tcha-thee-awk  (Sitting  Bull). 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  flight  of  the  Indians  a tally  of  those  remaining 
was  made,  resulting  in  fixing  the  number  missing  as  297  men,  women  and 
children,  about  97  of  whom  were  old  enough  to  bear  arms.  The  leaders  found 
missing  were  Little  Wolf,  Dull  Knife,  Wild  Hog,  Crow  Indian,  Bushy  Head, 
Blacksmith  and  Noisj'  Walker.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  an  intense  eagerness 
on  the  part  of  the  officer  in  command  to  overtake  the  Indians  for  the  pursuit 
was  decidedly  slow  and  leisurely,  nor  did  they  come  in  touch  or  contact  with 
the  party  they  were  following  until  the  Indians  retraced  their  own  trail  and 
met  the  troops  face  to  face.  Through  the  help  of  Tchach,  one  of  the  Arapahoe 
guides,  a parley  was  held  and  the  Indians  informed  they  must  return  at  once 
or  suffer  the  consequences,  when  Little  Wolf,  acting  as  spokesman,  said,  “We 
are  going  back  north,  as  it  was  promised  we  might,  when  we  consented  to 
come  down  to  this  country.  There  the  hunting  is  good,  the  water  is  pure,  the 
heat  is  not  so  great  and  the  sickness  and  death  of  our  children  is  small.  We 
intend  to  go  peaceably,  if  possible,  without  injuring  or  destroying  any  property 
of  the  white  man  on  the  way,  and  we  will  attack  no  one  unless  we  are  first 
molested.  If  the  soldiers  fight  us  we  will  fight  them  and  if  white  men,  who 
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are  not  soldiers,  help  to  fight  us,  we  will  fight  them  also.”  But  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  die  rather  than  return.  Repeating  his  demand  for  imme- 
diate surrender  and  return,  and  meeting  with  stem  refusal,  the  commander  of 
the  troops  then  gave  the  order,  “Let  the  ball  begin,”  when  firing  immediately 
started,  but  with  complete  disaster  to  the  troops,  who  had  not  been  placed  to 
advantage,  resulting  in  their  losing  several  men  wounded  and  being  compelled 
to  retreat.  They  were  cooped  up  the  whole  day  in  a draw,  to  which  the 
Indians  had  forced  them,  deprived  of  water  and  unable  to  let  a messenger 
leave  for  help,  but  when  night  came  on,  the  Cheyennes  abandoned  the  siege 
and  proceeded  on  their  journey.  The  troops,  rather  demoralized,  put  into 
Fort  Supply,  the  nearest  point,  and  in  a short  time  returned  to  Fort  Reno, 
but  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians  was  taken  up  by  two  other  companies  of  the 
Fourth  cavalry  from  Fort  Supply,  who  were  reinforced  by  nearly  one  hundred 
cowboys  from  cattle  herds  held  on  the  frontier  of  Kansas  near  the  military 
post,  who  accepted  the  invitation  to  join  the  troops  as  a sort  of  picnic  or 
frolic.  This  column  overtook  the  fleeing  Cheyennes  a short  distance  south  of 
the  Arkansas  river  and  were  ignominiously  defeated  by  the  Indians,  the  cow- 
boys proving  to  be  of  no  value,  being  independent  of  control  and  lacking  the 
cohesion  that  military  training  gives  the  soldier.  While  individually  brave 
and  most  of  them  excellent  shots,  they  had  no  reliance  on  each  other,  as  sol- 
diers acquired  by  drill  and  discipline.  Each  believing  he  was  unsupported, 
they  took  a stampede  and  made  their  flight  to  Dodge  City,  leaving  the  troops 
to  return  to  their  proper  station.  The  participation  of  the  cowboys  in  this 
fight  wrought  a terrible  injury  to  the  civilian  population  of  Kansas  which 
happened  to  live  on  the  road  the  Indians  would  have  to  take  through  that 
state  on  their  journey  north,  since  their  aid  to  the  soldiers  caused  the  Indians 
thereafter  to  make  war  on  all,  in  accordance  with  the  notice  they  served  on  the 
first  pursuing  column,  that  they  would  molest  no  citizens  unless  the  citizens 
took  part  with  the  soldiers  against  them. 

The  next  attempt  to  head  off  the  Cheyennes  was  made  by  troops  from  Fort 
Dodge  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Lewis,  reinforced  by  two  more  com- 
panies of  the  Fourth  cavalry,  from  Fort  Elliott,  Texas,  under  command  of 
Captain  Mauck,  and  had  Colonel  Lewis  lived  two  hours  longer  the  entire 
body  of  Indians  would  have  been  captured,  for  he  had  them  in  a pocket  when 
he  was  mortally  wounded  and  the  command  devolved  on  another  officer  who 
failed  to  follow  the  dying  instructions  of  the  only  officer  who  seems  to  have 
been  vigorous  in  pursuit  and  had  the  ability  to  take  the  advantage  when  he 
saw  it.  Failure  to  close  the  approaches  to  the  pocket  into  which  Colonel  Lewis 
had  driven  them  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Little  Wolf,  and  when  morning 
dawned  the  Indians  were  miles  away  and  the  effort  made  came  too  late  to 
complete  the  work  so  well  begun. 

The  Indians  had  now  reached  a point  beyond  the  limits  of  the  military 
department  in  which  the  chase  began,  and  troops  were  rushed  from  the  posts 
in  the  Department  of  the  Platte,  by  train  and  other  ways,  in  an  endeavor  to 
head  off  this  band,  but  these  were  easify  avoided  and  the  whole  number  of 
Cheyennes  leaving  the  agency  arrived  near  their  objective  point  without  the 
loss  of  a single  man,  woman  or  child.  Encumbered  with  all  their  camp  para- 
phernalia and  household  goods,  they  crossed  three  lines  of  railway,  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  & Santa  Fe,  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific,  and  three 
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large  rivers,  the  Arkansas,  Platte  and  Missouri.  They  were  pursued  by  nearly 
all  the  troops  from  three  military  departments,  sustaining  no  loss  themselves, 
yet  inflicting  considerable  on  others.  It  may  not  be  rightly  considered 
wonderful,  yet  the  annals  of  history  furnish  but  few  if  any  greater  perform- 
ances, and  had  the  record  been  made  by  a trained  soldier  in  any  campaign  of 
which  we  have  knowledge,  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
hailed  as  a master.  But  it  was  only  a savage  Indian  who  made  this  masterly 
march,  and  his  name  has  already  been  forgotten,  while  the  trail  of  blood  he 
left  will  be  the  only  remembrance  of  the  deed. 

On  arrival  in  the  south  part  of  Dakota,  a division  of  ideas  occurred  among 
the  Indians,  part  wanting  to  go  to  the  Sioux  and  the  others  desiring  to  move 
on  to  the  Powder  river,  in  Montana,  Dull  Knife  heading  the  first  and  Little 
Wolf  the  other  party.  The  result  was  that  the  party  was  divided  in  nearly 
equal  numbers  and  each  followed  their  wishes  in  the  matter,  Little  Wolf  going 
to  a point  near  Fort  Keogh,  while  Dull  Knife  kept  on  towards  the  Sioux  res- 
ervation. Little  Wolf  reached  the  spot  he  chose  and  settling  on  the  land 
remained  unmolested,  in  time  being  accorded  rights  there  and  eventually 
tilling  the  soil,  as  he  claimed  he  would  do  if  permitted  to  live  peaceably  in 
that  country,  while  Dull  Knife’s  fate  is  one  of  the  saddest  tragedies  of  our 
history  in  the  treatment  of  the  red  man. 

It  followed,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  neither  of  these  parties  could  obtain 
any  support,  other  than  that  of  the  chase,  not  daring  to  appear  in  the  vicinity 
of  either  a military  post,  an  Indian  agency  nor  even  a white  settlement,  while 
winter,  with  all  its  northern  severity  was  rapidly  approaching  and  game  was 
not  found  to  be  as  plentiful  as  when  they  had  left  the  country,  nearly  two 
years  previously.  The  journey  north  had  been  so  strenuous  and  gave  so  little 
time  to  properly  graze  their  ponies  that  they  were  therefore  in  a very  weakened 
condition,  after  quite  three  months  of  insufficient  food.  Severe  storms  of 
early  winter  still  further  tended  to  make  the  pursuit  of  game  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  and  while  the  storms  prevailed,  the  Indians  camped  perforce  on  or 
near  the  main  road,  were  discovered.  Two  or  three  companies  of  the  Third 
cavalry,  while  in  the  course  of  changing  stations  and  hot  on  the  trail  of  these 
or  any  other  Indians,  chanced  to  run  across  Dull  Knife  and  his  party,  while 
making  this  march.  They  surrendered  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
troops,  who  took  them  as  prisoners  to  Camp  Robinson,  whither  he  was  bound, 
having  disarmed  and  dismounted  them.  Reporting  on  arrival  at  Camp 
Robinson  the  fact  of  the  capture  or  rather  surrender  of  Dull  Knife,  he  re- 
ceived orders,  after  a short  delay,  to  send  these  captives  back  to  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  agency,  the  place  from  which  they  had  fled  only  three  months 
previously. 

Communicating  this  decision  of  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  the 
Cheyennes,  he  was  told  by  the  chiefs  that  they  would  not  return  to  that  un- 
healthy country  under  any  circumstances;  that  they  would  die  before  they 
submitted,  all  of  which,  being  submitted  to  his  superiors,  the  commanding 
officer  was  ordered  to  enforce  his  instructions  at  all  hazards.  Calling  Wild 
Hog  to  the  post  headquarters,  he  read  and  had  interpreted  the  orders  he  had 
received  and  pleaded  with  him  to  obey,  but  Wild  Hog  answered  they  might 
as  well  die  in  a country  they  loved  as  to  die  in  a short  time  in  a land  they 
hated,  and  absolutely  declined  to  move,  whereupon,  by  preconcerted  arrange- 
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ment,  two  able-bodied  noncommissioned  officers  seized  Wild  Hog’s  hands, 
and  having  handcuffed  him,  placed  him  in  the  guardhouse.  In  succession  Old 
Crow  Indian,  Blacksmith,  Bushy  Head  and  Noisy  Walker  were  called  to 
headquarters  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  while  Dull  Knife  and  those 
still  remaining  in  the  barracks  in  which  they  were  confined,  were  informed 
that  unless  they  consented  to  return  to  the  Indian  Territory,  their  rations 
would  be  stopped,  but  this  threat  elicited  only  the  response  that  they  had  all 
determined  to  die  rather  than  return.  Then  they  were  informed  that  unless 
they  consented  they  could  have  no  fires  in  their  barracks.  To  fully  realize 
what  this  deprivation  meant,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  place  of  con- 
finement was  a mere  shell  of  a frame  building,  that  the  thermometer  was  at 
the  time  showing  a temperature  below  zero,  which,  added  to  the  deprivation  of 
food,  made  their  condition  pitiable,  but  it  was  deemed  the  most  efficacious 
and  humane  way  to  compel  acquiescence  to  the  orders  received  by  the  com- 
manding officer. 

Knowing  the  character  and  temper  of  the  Indians,  but  one  result  was  ex- 
pected, and  for  this  the  troops  were  prepared.  In  some  way  Dull  Knife  be- 
came possessed  of  a revolver,  either  by  cleverly  secreting  it  when  disarmed 
at  the  time  of  surrender,  or  perhaps  having  it  given  to  him  by  one  of  the 
few  Sioux  women  who  were  permitted  to  visit  the  captives,  but  all  the  weapons 
of  offense  or  defense  the  balance  of  the  Indians  had  were  the  butcher  knives 
of  which  they  had  not  been  deprived.  Suffering  from  the  intense  cold,  to 
which  was  added  the  sting  of  hunger,  and  seeing  no  relief  for  the  present  and 
no  hope  for  the  future,  they  evidently  made  up  their  minds  that  a speedy 
death  was  preferable  to  a lingering  torture.  On  the  second  night  after  the 
stoppage  of  food  and  fuel,  they  raised  the  windows  of  their  barracks  and 
with  their  chief  leading  as  forlorn  a hope  as  ever  recorded,  left  the  place 
of  their  confinement,  Dull  Knife  shooting  the  sentry  guarding  the  side  from 
which  they  attempted  to  flee  and  reach  some  friendly  Sioux  camp.  The 
soldiers,  looking  constantly  for  the  stampede,  were  in  readiness,  although  the 
time  was  long  past  taps,  when  under  ordinary  conditions  they  would  have 
been  quietly  sleeping  in  quarters.  But  this  night  the  lights  were  burning 
brightly,  horses  were  saddled,  ambulances  and  stretchers  ready  and  the  out- 
break anticipated.  Pursuit  was  therefore  immediate,  no  quarter  was  asked 
and  none  given,  but  as  the  fleeing  Indians  were  overtaken  they  were  shot 
down  regardless  of  sex  or  size,  and  so  intense  was  the  cold  that  the  bodies 
of  the  killed  were  frozen  stiff  before  they  could  be  gathered  by  the  am- 
bulances. The  men  turned  on  the  soldiers,  striving  to  attack  with  their 
knives  only,  but  the  effort  only  showed  the  courage  or  desperation  of  the 
Indians.  Dull  Knife,  his  son  Bull  Hump,  and  two  or  three  more  men  finally 
did  succeed  in  passing  the  terrible  zone  of  fire  and  after  some  time  reached 
Red  Cloud’s  village,  where  they  were  sheltered,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  captives,  men,  women  and  children,  paid  the  extreme  penalty  for  their 
attempt  for  freedom. 

Those  chiefs  who  had  been  confined  in  the  guardhouse  were  sent  under 
heavy  guard  to  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  there  to  be  tried  by  civil  court  for  the 
murder  of  the  peaceable  citizens  of  the  state  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
Cheyennes  on  the  journey  north.  After  lying  in  jail  there  for  several  weeks, 
the  trial  was  held,  but  the  effort  to  prove  that  the  Indians  on  trial  were  the 
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identical  men  who  committed  the  murders  ended  in  failure  and  as  a con- 
sequence they  were  released.  Still  under  heavy  guard,  they  were  brought  to 
the  agency  from  which  they  escaped  and  these  few  men  were  the  only  ones 
of  all  that  left  on  that  September  day  that  ever  did  come  back. 

Almost  concurrently  with  the  escape  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  from 
the  agency,  another  band  of  them  had  been  induced  to  go  from  their  northern 
homes  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  agency  and  they  were  on  their  journey 
south  at  the  very  time  the  others  were  fleeing  north.  This  band,  numbering 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  in  all,  had  for  the  principal  Chief  Keikh-kuhna- 
ve-hue  (Little  or  Boy  Chief)  and  fears  were  entertained  for  some  time  that 
the  two  bands  might  meet  on  the  journey  when  it  was  certain  the  two  would 
consolidate  and  offer  still  greater  resistance.  As  it  happened,  the  two  missed 
each  other  by  a small  distance  and  the  newcomers  reached  the  territory,  under 
the  charge  of  a small  guard  and  the  care  of  Ben  Clark,  the  official  interpreter 
of  Fort  Reno,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  northern  post  from  which  they 
started,  for  this  purpose.  Ben  Clark  was  without  exception  the  ablest  scout, 
guide  and  all-round  Indian  man  ever  connected  with  the  service,  a member 
of  the  Cheyenne  tribe  by  adoption  and  marriage  and  a favorite  alike  with 
whites  and  Indians. 

Temporarily  in  charge  of  the  agency  at  the  time  and  acting  under  in- 
structions from  the  Indian  office  at  Washington,  I sent  a courier  to  intercept 
this  approaching  band,  on  the  march,  with  instructions  to  the  military  officer 
in  charge  that  before  arrival  at  the  agency  the  party  must  be  disarmed  and 
dismounted.  This  was  a bitter  blow  to  them  and  it  would  have  been  difficult 
of  accomplishment  but  for  the  example  and  influence  of  Little  Chief,  who 
was  the  first  to  surrender  his  horses  and  arms. 

Generally  speaking  the  disarming  of  a body  of  Indians  had  been  very  much 
of  the  nature  of  a farce,  as  the  Indians,  generally  forewarned,  would  secrete 
all  the  good  weapons  and  turn  in  only  the  out-of-date  and  worthless  guns, 
with  perhaps  an  occasional  modern  weapon  to  give  apparent  sincerity  to 
their  act,  and  it  was  probabty  the  case  in  the  disarming  referred  to,  as  these 
same  Indians  in  a very  short  time  seemed  to  be  fully  as  well  provided  in  the 
way  of  weapons  as  any  of  the  others  on  the  reservation.  From  the  very  first 
day  of  the  arrival  of  this  second  body  of  Northern  Cheyennes  they  sought 
on  all  occasions  and  opportunities  to  urge  their  claims  to  be  returned  to  the 
country  from  which  they  came,  using  every  argument  they  could  think  of  to 
expedite  the  time,  until  at  last  the  Indian  office  reluctantly  authorized  a small 
representation  of  the  band  to  be  sent  to  Washington,  where  delegations  from 
the  various  Sioux  agencies  would  be  met  and  the  question  of  a permanent 
home  for  these  Northern  Cheyennes,  among  the  Sioux,  be  definitely  and 
finally  settled. 

The  Cheyennes  having  no  treaty  rights  in  the  north,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Indians  possessing  title  in  common  to  the  lands  should  formally  admit 
them  to  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  themselves.  Accompanied  by  Ben 
Clark  as  interpreter  I was  placed  in  charge  of  the  party,  and  after  reaching 
the  Capital  we  met  Red  Cloud,  Spotted  Tail,  Man  Afraid  of  his  Horses  and 
several  other  prominent  Sioux  chiefs,  and  in  a very  short  time  completed  the 
business  which  called  the  Indians  there.  Under  this  agreement,  made  in  1881 
with  the  Sioux  Nation  in  Washington,  the  Indian  office  permitted  the  return 
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north  of  three  hundred  Cheyennes,  and  as  this  number  was  about  eighty  more 
than  had  made  the  trip  south  with  Little  Chief,  the  quota  was  made  up  from 
those  who  had  come  down  four  years  previously  with  Little  Wolf  and  Dull 
Knife,  and  among  those  eighty  were  Wild  Hog,  Old  Crow  Indian,  Black- 
smith, Bushy  Head  and  Noisy  Walker,  the  very  Indians  who  had  been  lead- 
ers in  the  flight  of  three  years  previous  and  who  had  only  escaped  death 
when  Dull  Knife’s  following  broke  out  of  the  barracks  at  Camp  Robinson,  by 
having  been  confined  in  the  guardhouse  at  that  post. 

The  attempt  to  segregate  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  seems  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  in  this  permission  given  for  the  Cheyennes  to  return  to  a permanent 
residence  among  the  Sioux,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  Why  were  such 
strenuous  measures  adopted  to  compel  Dull  Knife  and  his  band  to  return  to 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  agency,  if  there  were  no  cogent  reason  to  carry 
out  the  original  plan  for  the  separation  of  the  two  tribes,  as  the  final  action  of 
the  Indian  office  seems  to  indicate?  Of  the  twelve  hundred  who  were  brought 
to  the  southern  agency  less  than  five  hundred  remained  there  permanently  and 
these  were  more  or  less  related  to  those  they  remained  with,  or  became 
affiliated  with  them  by  marriage,  during  the  first  two  years  of  their  stay.  With 
the  settlement  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  question  matters  resumed  the  normal 
quiet  and  the  efforts  to  induce  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  were  resumed  the  fol- 
lowing season,  but  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  measure  of  success  was  very 
encouraging,  for  as  soon  as  the  crops  were  fairly  in  the  ground  and  needed  cul- 
tivation some  tribal  function  would  call  the  Indians  away  from  their  small 
plots  and  the  attention  needed  would  not  be  given,  resulting  usually  in  the  de- 
struction by  wandering  stock  of  the  work  they  had  done. 

The  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  reservation  contained,  in  round  numbers, 
nearly  six  million  acres  of  land,  the  greater  part  being  suitable  for  grazing  pur- 
poses and  otherwise  well  adapted  for  cattle  of  all  kinds,  affording  the  necessary 
shelter  from  storms  and  abundant  water.  The  constantly  lessening  area  of 
such  land  in  Texas  and  adjoining  states,  which  in  the  past  had  been  wholly 
devoted  to  the  cattle  men,  but  which  was  now  being  rapidly  divided  into 
smaller  sections  by  the  advancing  tide  of  emigration  for  purely  agricultural 
use,  rendered  the  situation  of  these  cattle  barons  increasingly  precarious,  and 
they  were  eagerly  seeking  new  and  more  desirable  pastures.  The  Cherokee 
outlet,  generally  known  as  the  Cherokee  Strip,  had  been  leased  by  the  au- 
thorities of  that  nation  to  the  cattlemen,  and  their  herds  covered  that  immense 
scope  of  country  already,  but  still  the  cry  came  from  them  for  more  grazing 
land,  and  longing  eyes  were  cast  on  the  fertile  lands  within  the  territory  as- 
signed to  the  wilder  tribes  south  of  the  land  already  secured.  The  cattlemen 
saw  the  grass  so  necessary  to  the  fattening  of  their  herds  going  annually  to 
waste,  the  merest  fraction  of  it  being  needed  for  the  Indian  ponies,  while  they 
were  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  using  it. 

The  first  effort  looking  to  the  lease  of  grazing  privileges  in  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  reserve  was  made  by  Col.  B.  H.  Campbell,  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  in 
connection  with  the  writer  hereof,  who  having  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Indians  as  an  employee  of  the  government,  was  still  living  at  the  agency,  be- 
ing interested  in  one  of  the  trading  houses,  and  knew  from  intimate  relations 
with  the  Indians,  after  many  talks  with  them  on  the  subject,  that  a lease  could 
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be  obtained,  or  at  least  their  consent  could  be  secured.  Of  course,  the  real 
sanction  must  come  from  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  at  Washington,  as  the 
Indians  were  only  wards  of  the  government.  Possessed  of  this  knowledge  we 
sought  information  on  the  legal  phase  of  the  matter  and  found  the  only  au- 
thority to  be  one  of  implication,  no  direct  authority  being  given  anyone  to 
make  such  a contract,  but  the  statute  read  to  the  effect  that  any  person  driving 
a herd  of  cattle  of  any  kind  upon  an  Indian  reservation,  to  graze  thereon, 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Indians  in  council,  should  be  fined 
one  dollar  for  each  head  of  stock  found  on  the  land — the  inference  being  that 
the  tribes  did  possess  the  right  to  permit  grazing.  The  application  for  the 
lease  was  based  on  this  presumption,  and  as  we  were  certain  of  the  result  of 
the  movement  so  far  as  the  Indians  were  concerned,  our  only  uneasiness  arose 
from  the  attitude  the  higher  authorities  might  take  in  the  matter  when  it 
reached  them.  A formal  application  was  thereupon  made  for  the  lease  of  three 
million  acres  of  the  land  at  an  annual  rental  of  two  cents  per  acre,  for  the  pe- 
riod of  ten  years,  stipulating  that  this  was  to  be  solely  for  the  grass,  that  any 
buildings  erected  for  the  necessary  working  of  the  plan  or  the  shelter  of  the 
employees,  should  revert,  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  the  lease  was  made, 
to  the  use  and  ownership  of  the  Indians,  this  to  include  all  fences,  corrals,  etc. 
This  proposition  was  handed  to  the  agent,  who  promised,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  to  call  a council  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen,  and  if  they  accepted  the 
proposition  favorably  he  would  give  the  matter  his  most  favorable  indorse- 
ment and  forward  the  application  to  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  ap- 
proved. 

For  years  the  same  agent  had  been  urging  the  very  same  means  of  adding 
to  their  resources,  but  for  some  reasons  not  apparent  the  chiefs  and  headmen 
would  not  look  upon  the  proposition  favorably,  evidently  believing  there  was 
a “nigger  in  the  woodpile”  somewhere,  and  when  the  application  was  made  at 
the  time  stated  he  had  no  idea  the  Indians  would  act  favorably  on  the  prop- 
osition. The  result  of  the  council  showed  a strong  majority  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  and  he  took  care  to  embrace  the  opportunity  by  wiring  certain 
friends  to  come  at  once  for  consultation  and  to  formulate  plans  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  by  substituting  a new  application,  from  these  personal 
friends,  for  the  one  originally  made  by  Colonel  Campbell,  who  was  detained  at 
home  by  sickness  and  death  in  his  family  and  was  in  consequence  unable  to 
take  any  measures  to  thwart  the  wrong  being  done  him  and  those  associated 
with  him,  although  promptly  advised  of  the  treachery  being  perpetrated. 

The  plans  of  the  agent  and  his  friends  for  eliminating  the  original  applicant 
and  putting  his  friends  in  succeeded,  and  two  of  them  took  the  papers  in  the 
matter  to  Washington,  where  the  personal  friendship  of  one  of  the  two  mes- 
sengers with  the  head  of  the  department,  succeeded  in  procuring  a conditional 
approval,  and  then  the  land  leased  was  allotted  to  the  conspirators,  according 
to  their  influence  and  work  in  the  case,  the  agent,  through  dummy  repre- 
sentatives, receiving  one-third. 

His  resignation  from  the  service  followed  as  soon  as  details  connected  with 
the  lease  were  completed,  and  by  subleasing  the  larger  portion  of  his  allot- 
ment to  a cattle  syndicate  for  a large  cash  bonus  he  was  prepared  to  stock 
the  smaller  amount  of  land  he  retained.  A short  time  after  this  first  lease  was 
concluded  another  one  covering,  however,  only  about  one  and  one-half  million 
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acres  was  made  to  a former  trader  who  had  secured  the  good  will  of  the 
Indians  by  many  deeds  of  generosity  in  previous  years,  and  the  entire  annual 
revenue  derived  in  cash  by  the  Indians  was  approximately  $100,000,  or  about 
twenty-five  dollars  per  capita.  The  annual  rental  of  two  cents  per  acre  may 
seem  exceedingly  small,  in  view  of  the  great  demand  that  really  existed  for 
grazing  lands,  but  the  insecurity  of  the  tenure  of  the  lease  and  the  fear  of 
depredations  combined  to  make  the  lessees  timid,  and  the  sequal  proved  the 
wisdom  of  their  belief. 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  two  tribes  on  the  reserve  favored  the  lease 
there  were  also  a few  who  were  bitterly  opposed  to  it,  principally  a small 
clique  of  Cheyennes  living  near  Fort  Supply,  about  as  far  away  from  the 
agency  as  they  could  get,  and  who  were  the  most  determined  of  any  on  the 
reservation  to  oppose  any  new  measure,  no  matter  what  its  object.  This 
faction,  headed  by  Stone  Calf,  had  for  the  previous  two  or  three  years  been 
holding  herds  belonging  to  white  cattlemen  near  the  Kansas  line  in  their 
names  as  the  ostensible  owners,  the  arrangements  having  been  made  by  a few 
white  men  living  at  the  military  post,  who  paid  the  Indians  only  a small 
moiety  of  the  money  they  received  from  the  real  owners,  but  which  was  still 
considerably  more  than  their  per  capita  share  would  be  under  the  general 
lease,  and  they  naturally  opposed  it,  but  without  success.  Cattle  in  large 
numbers  were  soon  driven  from  Texas  and  other  points  to  stock  the  several 
allotments;  miles  of  wire  fence  to  inclose  the  grounds  were  built,  the  Indians 
received  the  semiannual  payments  promptly  and  the  traders  did  a thriving 
business  until  the  ill-advised  demands  of  the  cattlemen  resulted  in  the  revo- 
cation of  the  lease. 

A new  agent  had  succeeded  the  one  who  had  inaugurated  the  lease,  and 
this  new  man,  being  largely  indebted  to  the  cattlemen  for  his  appointment, 
was  entirely  subservient  to  their  wishes.  The  winter  of  1884- ’85  will  long  be 
remembered  as  the  severest  on  stock  that  there  is  any  record  of,  and  thousands 
of  cattle  died  from  lack  of  food  and  water.  Frequent  snow  storms  followed 
by  freezing  weather  covered  the  grass  upon  which  alone  they  depended  for 
food  for  the  stock  for  weeks  in  succession,  and  the  cattle,  drifting  with  the 
fierce  storms,  piled  up  against  the  southern  lines  of  fences,  literally  starved 
to  death.  These  conditions  obtained  everywhere  in  the  Southwest.  The 
cattle  held  on  the  leased  lands  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  reservation 
naturally  met  with  the  same  conditions  and  the  losses  were  enormous,  but  not 
quite  as  great  as  was  experienced  on  the  Cherokee  Strip  and  other  adjacent 
lands.  The  only  salvage  was  the  hides  from  the  fallen  cattle,  representing 
perhaps  five  or  six  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  animals.  The  owners  of  the 
cattle  on  the  leased  land  attributed  much  of  their  losses  to  depredations  of  the 
Indians,  although  no  positive  evidence  could  be  presented  that  a single  death 
was  due  to  them;  but  the  cattle  were  dead  and  the  Indians  were  on  the 
ground  and  in  some  instances,  driven  by  hunger,  had  cut  meat  from  the  fallen 
cattle  to  eat;  but  as  the  meat  was  worthless  to  anyone  else  the  mere  fact 
that  they  were  eating  the  same  could  not  be  considered  evidence  that  they 
had  caused  the  death  of  the  animals.  The  suspicion  lingered  and  the  owners 
started  a movement  to  have  the  Indians  removed  to  the  east  of  the  leased 
lands,  although  the  contract  originally  entered  into  with  them  distinctly 
specified  that  they  could  camp  at  all  times  at  any  place  they  desired  on  the 
lands  they  leased.  To  carry  out  the  demands  of  the  cattle  owners  the  agent 
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sought  to  compel  the  Indians  to  move  to  the  unoccupied  lands  east  of  the 
eastern  line  of  the  leased  lands,  but  the  effort  was  opposed  by  all  from  the 
first,  inducing  the  agent  to  ask  for  additional  troops  to  be  sent  to  Fort  Reno 
that  his  orders  might  be  enforced.  The  agent  also  insisted  that  all  the  Indians 
be  disarmed,  claiming  it  was  impossible  to  civilize  them  so  long  as  they  were 
armed. 

The  garrison  was  strengthened  considerably,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
force  the  Indians  to  move,  pending  the  arrival  on  the  ground  of  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  army,  who  was  ordered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a thorough  investigation  and  report.  For  reasons  that  were 
significant  to  those  in  complete  touch  with  the  inside  of  the  conditions  ex- 
isting, the  investigation  from  the  first  pointed  to  the  termination  of  the  lease, 
since  only  the  Indians  who  originally  opposed  the  lease  were  called  as  witnesses 
and  the  report  of  the  general  was  based  on  their  testimony.  A new  President 
had  been  inaugurated  the  previous  March,  who  had  appointed  a new  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs,  and  nothing  done  by  his  predecessors,  who  were  of 
a different  political  faith,  could  stand.  On  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
general  of  the  army  a presidential  order  was  issued  terminating  the  lease  and 
directing  the  cattlemen  to  remove  their  herds  from  the  reservation  within 
forty  days. 

The  losses  from  the  storms  of  the  previous  winter,  the  alleged  depredations 
from  the  Indians  and  all  other  sources  of  disaster  were  small  compared  to  this 
blow,  for  it  would  compel  them  to  throw  upon  the  market  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  immature  cattle,  the  sale  of  which  would  barely  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation to  market,  and  it  would  cause  such  a slump  in  prices  that  ruin 
would  follow.  All  means  that  could  be  thought  of  were  brought  to  bear  to 
secure  a modification  of  the  order,  frantically  appealing  to  the  President  for 
more  time,  representing  the  fact  that  the  immediate  execution  of  the  order 
would  ruin  them,  but  they  failed  to  induce  him  to  modify  the  order  in  any 
particular.  There  was  no  other  grazing  land  available  in  the  whole  country 
to  which  the  herds  might  be  driven.  The  markets  of  Kansas  City,  Chicago 
and  other  packing  centers  were  the  sole  means  of  disposing  of  these  thousands 
of  unfit  cattle,  but  there  was  no  alternative  and  the  stock  was  loaded  on  an 
unprepared  market,  demoralizing  prices  for  all  grades  and  realizing  but  a 
fraction  of  the  real  value.  It  spelled  ruin  for  practically  all  those  who  had 
been  engaged  or  connected  with  the  lease  and  brought  loss  to  thousands  of 
others  by  such  disturbance  of  prices  that  the  recovery  took  years  to  ac- 
complish. 

Small  events  frequently  have  a wide-reaching  effect  and  it  has  been  claimed 
by  some  very  astute  politicians  that  the  revocation  of  this  lease  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  President  for  reelection  in  1888,  for  among  others 
affected  by  it  was  a certain  member  of  congress  who,  as  trustee  of  a large 
estate,  had  invested  a large  sum  of  money  in  the  business  of  cattle  raising 
and  was  one  of  those  who  had  subleased  a portion  of  the  country  embraced 
in  the  reserve,  and  who  was  in  consequence  a heavy  loser  by  the  President’s 
order,  besides  being  a man  who  never  forgave  a wrong  done  him  entailing  the 
loss  of  a dollar.  From  being  an  active  supporter  of  the  President  he  became 
absolutely  indifferent  to  party  success,  and  the  district  he  controlled,  instead 
of  giving  the  usual  Democratic  majority,  returned  a small  majority  for  the 
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Republican  candidate,  sufficient  to  change  the  electoral  vote  of  the  state  and 
with  it  all  hope  of  the  election  of  the  party  candidate. 

The  lease,  properly  and  honestly  carried  out,  would  have  been  a factor  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indian,  teaching  him  the  possibility  of  profit  in  cattle 
breeding  and  raising,  besides  giving  him  quite  a help  financially.  It  could, 
in  time,  have  given  employment  to  many  of  them,  and  had  there  been  an 
agent  in  charge  of  them  not  so  completely  dominated  by  the  cattlemen  it 
would  have  run  the  entire  time  for  which  it  was  made  with  mutual  advantage. 
This  was  the  experience  at  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reserve,  where  with 
better  prospects  of  continuance,  the  rental  was  much  greater  and  no  clash  of 
any  kind  occurred  between  the  Indians  and  the  cattlemen,  they  having  prob- 
ably learned  the  lesson  taught  by  the  experiment  on  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  reservation,  for  this  lease  continued  until  the  land  was  alloted  to 
the  Indians  in  severalty,  giving  them  ample  time  to  provide  for  the  removal  of 
their  cattle  without  sacrifice  of  any  kind.  There  had,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
been  absolutely  no  friction  of  any  kind  between  the  Indians  and  the  cattle- 
men on  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  reservation  at  any  time  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  lease,  but  the  action  of  the  agent  in  asking  for  additional 
troops  to  enforce  his  order  to  have  the  Indians  removed  to  the  east  of  the 
leased  lands,  was  reported  by  the  frontier  press  in  scare  headlines,  creating  a 
panic  among  the  settlers  of  the  border  states.  The  civilian  population  of  the 
agency,  military  post  and  cattle  industry,  coming  in  daily  contact  with  the 
Indians,  were  pursuing  their  ordinary  vocations,  unarmed  and  unafraid.  The 
fear  of  trouble  extended  even  to  the  highest  authorities  in  Washington,  for 
when  the  commanding  general  started  on  his  trip  to  the  scene  he  directed  the 
road  from  the  Kansas  line  to  Fort  Reno  to  be  lined  with  soldiers  for  his  pro- 
tection, and  not  until  he  arrived  nearly  to  the  end  of  his  journey  did  he  learn 
of  the  needlessness  of  this  precaution.  At  the  same  time  the  settlers  on  the 
second  tier  of  counties  in  Kansas,  most  of  them  recent  comers  to  the  West, 
were  almost  paralyzed  with  fear  due  to  the  sensational  and  unwarranted 
reports  being  published  in  the  papers,  principally  the  Wichita  Eagle,  which, 
under  guise  of  information  from  a special  representative  on  the  ground,  was 
daily  giving  its  readers  a lurid  account  of  affairs,  the  information  being  sup- 
posedly received  by  wire,  when  only  one  telegraphic  line  had  been  established 
in  the  whole  territory,  and  this  was  at  the  time  being  kept  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  military.  The  alarm  created  by  these  reports  was  inflamed  by 
verbal  reports  from  settlers  who,  in  the  excited  condition  of  their  minds, 
easily  and  honestly  mistook  mounted  parties  of  cowboys  for  Indians,  and  not 
waiting  to  confirm  their  first  impressions,  would  drop  all  work  and  with  their 
families  flee  to  a common  center  of  assembly,  for  mutual  protection.  Each 
such  wild  race  for  safety  of  course  increased  the  excitement,  and  soon  the 
whole  southern  part  of  the  state  was  up  in  arms,  when  the  truth  of  the  matter 
was  there  was  not  nor  had  there  been  a single  Indian  within  a hundred  miles 
of  their  claims,  and  the  peculiar  part  of  this  state  of  excitement  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  while  such  a stampede  took  place  in  the  second  tier  of  counties 
and  still  farther  remote  sections  the  people  living  on  the  frontier  counties  were 
all  the  time  quietly  attending  to  their  business  and  escaped  the  excitement 
altogether. 

With  the  revocation  of  the  lease  and  removal  of  the  herds  from  the  reserva- 
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tion  matters  were  for  a short  time  confined  to  the  ordinary  routine  work,  but 
in  a few  months  a new  cause  of  disturbance  loomed  on  the  territorial  horizon, 
one  that  in  the  course  of  time  became  the  ultimate  analysis  of  the  entire 
Indian  problem.  This  was  the  persistent  attempt  on  the  part  of  a clique  of 
white  men  to  enter  settlement  on  the  lands  embraced  in  the  section  of  the 
Indian  territory,  known  as  Oklahoma,  a small  section  of  the  great  state  now 
known  by  that  name,  lying  between  the  97th  and  98th  degree  of  longitude, 
east  and  west,  and  between  the  Cimarron  and  main  Canadian  rivers  on  the 
north  and  south  and  adjoining  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  reserve  on  the 
east;  a land  of  beautiful  prairie,  well  watered  and  in  places  heavily  timbered, 
including  what  was  then  known  as  Council  Grove  and  Round  Grove,  places 
of  historic  interest  among  the  red  men,  as  the  scenes  of  many  important 
councils  and  as  neutral  spots  for  the  different  tribes.  It  was  held  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  the  title  being  in  fee  simple,  but  was  subject  under  the 
title  to  be  bought  by  the  United  States  for  the  location  of  friendly  Indians 
thereon,  and  was  really  a part  of  the  original  grant  made  the  Cherokees,  as 
an  outlet  to  the  hunting  grounds  supposed  to  lie  further  west,  but  the  neces- 
sity for  its  purchase  never  arose  and  the  ever  land-hungry  white  man  cast 
longing  eyes  on  this  seeming  paradise. 

An  organization  of  white  men  under  the  leadership  of  Dave  Payne  at- 
tempted frequent  and  persistent  settlement  of  this  land,  only  to  be  driven 
out  by  the  troops  from  Fort  Reno,  they  having  been  assigned  that  duty. 
Outfits  were  confiscated  and  the  settlers  imprisoned  for  a time,  and  all  efforts 
to  colonize  the  land  were  rendered  abortive,  but  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
would-be  settlers  finally  brought  action  by  congress  and  the  long-expected 
throwing  open  of  this  country  to  white  settlement  took  place  early  in  1888. 
Probably  no  such  maddening  rush  for  claims  ever  took  place  previously, 
and  never  will  again,  for  the  tumultuous  scenes  and  complicated  results  had 
to  be  avoided  in  subsequent  openings  of  Indian  lands  as  a matter  of  justice 
to  the  honest  settler  and  avoidance  of  crime  and  elimination  of  contests  on 
nearly  each  quarter  section  of  the  land.  But  all  the  same  the  opening  was 
spectacular  and  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  of  the  participants.  Each 
^contestant  seemed  to  know  the  exact  location  he  wanted.  Thousands  made 
the  race,  from  all  four  sides,  being  lined  up  on  specified  lines  of  supposedly 
equal  advantage,  under  the  supervision  of  troops.  When  the  appointed  hour 
arrived  such  a scramble  for  advantage  took  place  that  future  openings  were 
conducted  differently.  Some  were  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  some  rode  in  con- 
veyances of  all  kinds  and  some  went  by  train  which  left  the  border  line  at 
the  designated  minute,  but  these  were  generally  only  interested  in  the  town- 
sites.  Some  went  even  without  provisions  of  any  kind,  that  the  trip  might 
be  made  more  quickly,  depending  on  others  to  later  bring  them  supplies,  and 
some  went  even  on  foot.  Frequently  the  men  mounted  on  the  swiftest  horses 
arrived  on  the  quarter  section  selected,  to  find  that  some  one  had  beaten 
them  to  the  location,  either  by  being  still  better  mounted  or  by  having  started 
before  they  had  a legal  right,  by  eluding  the  guards.  These  were  called 
“Sooners,”  and  if  the  fact  of  premature  entry  could  be  proven,  would  be 
disqualified  from  entry.  Thus  innumerable  contests  were  filed  in  the  land 
office  and  it  took  years  to  settle  the  litigation  arising  from  conflicting  claims, 
•often  breeding  animosities  that  too  frequently  culminated  in  murdpr. 
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The  opening  of  the  original  Oklahoma  was  merely  a “sop  to  Cerberus,” 
whetting  the  appetite  for  additional  opportunity  to  secure  good  farming  land, 
and  the  clamor  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  opening  of  adjacent  lands. 
The  fact  that  the  Indians  held  the  title  to  these  coveted  lands  by  virtue  of 
solemn  treaty,  might  be  considered  a hindrance  to  speedy  settlement,  but  it 
was  not  considered  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  final  entry.  The  policy  which 
had  obtained  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  government,  of  granting  lands 
to  an  Indian  tribe  for  use  in  common,  was  doomed  to  be  overthrown.  For 
many  years  those  best  qualified  to  judge  had  contended  that  allotment  of 
the  lands  in  severalty  offered  the  only  way  of  securing  to  the  permanent  use 
of  the  Indian  the  smallest  portion  of  the  country  over  which  he  had  roamed 
for  centuries  the  undisputed  master.  The  advancing  tide  of  civilization  had 
pushed  the  red  man  ever  past  the  frontier  of  what  at  different  periods  had 
been  proclaimed  the  farthest  limit  of  white  occupancy.  From  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  treaties  were  made  with  the  native  occupants  whereby 
a certain  tract  of  land  would  be  conveyed  to  the  government  in  consideration 
of  what  may,  at  the  time,  have  been  considered  adequate  compensation  by 
both  parties,  and  they  would  be  given  by  the  same  treaty  new  lands  as  a 
permanent  resting  place,  and  after  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  new  reservation, 
to  give  the  Indian  the  proper  idea  of  the  permanence  of  the  last  treaty,  it 
was  explained  to  them  that  they  were  to  hold  this  land  in  perpetuity,  or  as 
generally  phrased,  “So  long  as  grass  grows  or  water  runs.” 

Grass  still  grows  and  water  still  runs,  but  not  one  of  the  treaties  exists. 
The  whole  history  of  our  dealings  with  the  Indians  has  been  one  of  ever 
driving  them  farther  westward,  and  still  farther  back,  that  an  opportunity 
might  be  given  the  unceasingly  advancing  hordes  of  white  pioneers  to  occupy 
the  land  and  to  convert  it  from  a barren  waste  to  blooming  farms  and  thriv- 
ing cities.  As  hard  as  the  consequences  were  to  the  native  inhabitants,  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  seems  to  have  justified  the  evil,  but  the  whole 
injustice  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  policy  finally  found  necessary 
been  put  in  operation  at  the  very  beginning.  Then  such  peaceable  and  well- 
meaning  tribes  as  the  Delawares  need  not  have  been  driven,  under  treaties 
promised  to  be  eternal  when  made  but  broken  each  time  the  need  of  the 
white  man  became  so  insistent,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  slowly  but  steadily, 
to  the  very  last  place  in  the  Far  West  that  could  possibly  receive  them  and 
even  that  secured  to  them  only  by  the  fraternal  pity  of  their  own  color. 

The  whole  system  of  making  treaties  with  the  Indians,  thereby  treating 
them  as  a national  entity  and  yet  at  the  same  time  governing  them  as  wards, 
was  always  confusing  and  fruitful  of  many  wrongs  and  much  injustice,  always 
awkward  in  practice,  but  some  means  of  agreement  had  to  be  made  between 
the  ignorant  savages  and  the  authorities  whereby  some  kind  of  government 
could  be  established.  Their  incorporation  in  the  body  politic  did  not  recom- 
mend itself  as  either  feasible  or  desirable,  and  so  long  as  vacant  land  existed 
in  the  Far  West  they  could  be  removed  there,  and  it  was  only  when  the  last 
frontier  had  been  reached,  when  no  longer  there  existed  on  the  whole  conti- 
nent a spot  to  which  they  could  be  again  moved,  did  the  only  feasible  and 
honorable  way  of  once  and  forever  settling  the  long-vexed  question  present 
itself  to  the  government,  of  allotting  to  each  individual  a suitable  quantity 
of  land,  giving  the  holder  a clear  title  by  warranty  deed,  'which  would  forever 
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protect  the  individual  in  his  possession,  from  which  no  process  of  law,  desire 
of  the  authorities  or  demand  of  civilization  could  deprive  him. 

To  accomplish  the  allotment  of  the  lands  thus  in  severalty  to  the  Indians 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  a commission  was  sent  to  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoes  first,  whose  powers  were  confined  to  the  obtaining  of  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  two  tribes  to  have  the  lands  allotted  to  them  and  to  fix  the 
price  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  the  surplus,  which  was  then  to  be  opened  to 
white  settlement,  each  individual  of  the  tribes  to  receive  a warranty  deed  to 
the  land  selected  by  him  or  her,  which  was  to  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 
Naturally  they  chose  the  bottom  lands  which  were  well  watered  and  timbered. 
Members  of  the  same  family  took  adjoining  quarter  sections,  and  when  all 
these  had  made  and  recorded  their  selections  only  the  upland  was  left.  The 
price  fixed  by  the  commission  was  $1.25  per  acre  to  be  paid  the  Indians  in 
installments.  This  had  to  be  accepted  since  they  only  held  the  land  thus 
ceded  by  executive  order,  and  not  by  treaty  rights,  as  did  the  Kiowas  and 
Comanches,  which  condition  was  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  Medicine  Lodge 
treaty  these  Indians  were  so  poorly  represented  that  the  few  who  did  attend 
that  conference  accepted  as  a reservation  the  land  north  of  the  Cimarron  river, 
whereas  the  great  majority  of  the  two  tribes  declined  to  accept  this  and  refused 
to  enter  on  it,  to  remedy  which  the  President,  by  executive  order,  assigned 
them  the  land  south  of  the  river  named,  and  which  was  now  the  subject  of 
allotment.  Having  no  title  in  common,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  com- 
mission, and  this  situation  was  taken  advantage  of  by  a certain  clique  to 
endeavor  to  have  the  Indians  accept  them  as  attorneys  in  the  matters  pending 
before  the  commission,  assuring  the  Indians  they  had  equities  in  the  land 
ceded  them  by  treaty  which  they  could  obtain  money  for  from  the  govern- 
ment, without  affecting  the  sale  of  the  land  then  being  negotiated  for.  By 
specious  argument,  coupled  with  glaring  fraud,  they  prevailed  upon  the  chiefs 
and  headsmen  to  sign  the  agreement,  ostensibly  purporting  to  be  the  authority 
to  prosecute  their  claims  for  equities  in  former  reservations  which  had  been 
surrendered  when  they  took  the  land  then  the  subject  of  negotiation  with  the 
commission,  the  interpreters  being  either  bribed  or  shown  a different  paper 
from  the  one  subsequently  signed.  Anyway  the  agreement  they  actually 
signed  gave  the  four  white  men  who  were  so  anxious  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  Indians,  two  of  whom  were  former  agents  of  these  tribes,  absolute  power 
of  attorneys  to  represent  these  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  in  all  their  nego- 
tiations with  the  commission,  an  act  that  they  never  had  the  remotest  idea 
of  doing. 

Of  these  four  attorneys  only  two  were  really  practicing  that  profession,  the 
other  two  being  as  stated,  ex-Indian  agents,  who  were  associated  with  the  pro- 
fessional attorneys  simply  for  their  supposed  influence  with  the  Indians,  one 
of  whom  had  been  summarily  discharged  from  the  office  a few  years  pre- 
viously for  gross  incompetency  and  servility  to  the  cattlemen  then  holding 
leases  on  the  reserve.  The  other  ex-agent  had  considerable  reputation  among 
these  Indians,  having  held  the  position  of  agent  fully  twelve  years,  but  severed 
his  relations  with  them  when  he  succeeded  in  getting  a big  slice  of  the  lease 
of  the  grass  lands,  and  sustained,  in  common  with  all  the  other  holders,  great 
loss  when  the  lease  was  revoked.  The  other  two  attorneys  were  not  actively 
connected  with  the  work  done  at  the  agency,  but  were  indispensable  to  the 
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final  success  of  the  scheme  by  reason  of  their  influence  with  the  authorities  in 
Washington.  Even  after  thus  foisting  themselves  on  the  Indians  as  repre- 
sentatives before  the  commission,  they  could  have  served  their  clients  to 
advantage  by  proper  care  of  their  interests,  for  one  feature  of  the  opening  of 
the  surplus  lands  to  white  settlement  was  that  one  section  of  land  in  each 
township  should  be  reserved  as  school  lands,  the  sale  of  which  would  consti- 
tute a fund  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  that  country,  and  had  these 
attorneys  guarded  the  interests  of  their  clients  it  would  perhaps  not  have  been 
necessary  for  these  Indians  to  donate  these  sections  to  the  future  population, 
thereby  contributing  at  least  $150,000  to  the  school  fund,  figuring  the  amount 
at  the  price  the  balance  of  the  land  sold  for. 

From  the  angle  of  simple  justice  they  should  not  have  had  to  donate  this 
land,  and  their  attorneys  could  have  prevented  the  injustice  had  they  really 
tried  to  serve  their  clients.  On  the  contrary,  their  whole  effort  was  directed 
to  advising  the  Indians  to  accept  each  and  every  condition  imposed  by  the 
commission,  to  the  end  that  the  negotiations  might  be  quickly  concluded  and 
they  would  be  in  a position  to  demand  and  receive  their  reward  for  the 
treachery  and  deceit  they  had  accomplished.  Not  in  a single  instance  did 
they  seek  to  gain  a point  for  the  Indians,  but  spent  the  entire  time  in  advising 
the  Indians  to  accept  the  terms  offered,  yet  fully  aware  their  clients  were  being 
imposed  upon,  and  at  least  were  not  getting  full  value  for  what  they  were 
relinquishing. 

The  commission  finally  concluded  its  work,  the  agreement  was  signed  by 
both  parties  to  it;  the  initial  payment  provided  for  was  made,  the  land  was 
resurveyed  and  the  allotments  made  to  the  individual  Indians,  and  the  surplus 
land  was  in  due  time  opened  to  white  settlement,  and  in  a few  months  there- 
after the  final  payment  as  provided  for  became  due.  Judge,  then,  of  the  sur- 
prise and  indignation  of  these  Indians  when  from  their  final  payment  there 
was  deducted  the  sum  of  $63,000  as  compensation  of  the  four  attorneys  who 
were  so  solicitous  to  secure  the  payment  of  equities  in  other  lands.  Protests 
made  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior  were  unavailing,  he  deciding  that  the 
payment  was  authorized  by  the  Indians  in  proper  legal  form,  ignoring  the 
claim  that  the  agreement  was  obtained  through  the  rankest  and  most  flagrant 
form  of  fraud  and  deceit. 

These  matters  are  now  ancient  history  and  the  Indians  have  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  the  white  man’s  superior  knowledge,  as  they  have  always  done  and  as 
they  always  will  do  unto  the  very  end. 

What  has  the  future  in  store  for  these  people?  The  land  being  made  in- 
alienable for  only  a score  or  so  of  years,  what  will  happen  when  they  become 
legally  capable  of  selling  their  last  patrimony,  when  the  Indian  is  tempted, 
perhaps  under  the  stress  of  dire  necessity,  to  deed  the  last  foot  of  land  of 
which  he  is  possessed  to  the  ever-eager  and  waiting  white  man?  Will  the 
younger  generation  be  sufficiently  educated  in  the  ways  of  higher  civilization 
to  be  able  to  cope  understanding^  with  his  long  superiority  in  the  warfare  of 
life,  or  will  he,  pressed  by  the  necessities  of  existence,  surrender  the  last  foot 
of  soil  he  may  ever  expect  to  own,  the  pitiful  remnant  of  the  immense  domain 
he  once  called  his,  and  over  which  his  forefathers  roamed  untrammeled  and 
whose  right  of  occupancy  then  seemed  as  permanent  and  valid  as  the  con- 
tracted quarter  section  for  which  he  new  holds  a warranty  deed?  For  the. 
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land  he  now  holds,  being  the  best  in  the  section  he  inhabits,  is  as  intensely 
coveted  by  the  seeker  for  a homestead  as  ever,  or  as  when  the  Indian  was  ever 
being  pushed  back,  under  solemn-sounding  treaties  that  events  proved  held 
no  security  for  him  against  the  relentless  wave  of  ever-advancing  immigra- 
tion. Or  will  he  be  wise  enough  to  cling  to  this  last  heritage,  renting  it  if 
unable  to  till  the  land  himself,  satisfied  with  the  share  such  rental  would  bring 
for  his  maintenance,  as  has  been  the  custom  among  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws, 
and  the  other  so-called  civilized  tribes  for  several  generations,  or  was  until 
their  lands  were  also  added  to  the  public  domain. 

An  investigation  of  this  last  crime  against  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
was  made  by  an  army  officer  specially  detailed  for  the  purpose,  by  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  military  department,  and  the  facts  as  outlined  herein 
were  elicited  then  at  a council  held  by  this  officer,  who  was  at  one  time  acting 
as  agent  for  these  Indians,  during  the  interim  between  the  enforced  resignation 
of  one  civilian  agent  and  the  appointment  of  another,  an  officer  who  had  on 
frequent  occasions  been  detailed  to  straighten  the  crooked  ways  and  practices 
at  Indian  agencies  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  whose  sense  of  fair 
dealing  and  absolute  integrity  had  made  him  equally  popular  with  all  classes. 

This  council  was  held  on  the  Washita  river  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
surplus  lands  of  the  reservation,  and  it  was  at  this  council  that  the  saddest 
epitome  of  the  whole  gamut  of  the  wrongs  done  these  Indians  was  voiced  by  a 
woman  of  the  Cheyenne  tribe.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  women 
as  a rule  are  never  allowed  even  to  attend  councils,  the  taking  of  an  active 
part  in  the  speaking  almost  unheard  of,  yet  this  woman,  surcharged  with  a 
sense  of  her  people’s  wrongs,  overcoming  all  precedents,  rose  at  the  close  and 
in  impassioned  tones  said  to  this  officer:  “I  am  only  a woman  and  have  no 
right  to  speak  in  council,  but  I have  seen  so  many  wrongs  done  my  people 
and  have  in  a long  life  been  witness  to  so  many  lies  from  the  white  men  that 
I would  now  rather  believe  an  Indian,  when  I know  he  is  telling  a lie,  than  to 
believe  a white  man,  when  I know  he  is  telling  the  truth,”  concluding  her 
harangue  with  a long  list  of  injuries  done  them,  of  treaties  violated,  or 
promises  broken  and  a whole  category  of  injustices.  Her  speech  certainly 
impressed  the  few  white  men  present  as  the  bitterest  commentary  on  the 
subject  ever  uttered. 

With  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  for  it  has  been  ex- 
tended to  practically  all  of  them,  the  settlement  of  a question  which  had  vexed 
the  government  ever  since  its  foundation  was  solved.  No  longer  will  war  or 
rumors  of  war  with  the  red  man  be  heard ; conflicts  there  may  be  of  a personal 
character  between  the  aborigine  and  his  white  neighbor,  but  these  occur  every- 
where among  the  most  highly  civilized,  and  the  native  uprisings,  with  all  their 
attendant  horrors  and  wasted  lives  and  fortunes,  are  forever  past,  and  even 
the  memory  of  them  will  in  a short  time  be  the  heritage  of  a few  only,  whose 
advancing  years  will  soon  take  them  from  the  stage  of  life,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  eventful  times  of  Indian  troubles  will  only  be  recorded  in  the 
history  of  a past  era. 
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THE  OSAGE  TREATY  OF  1865. 

By  Hon.  T.  F.  Morrison,  of  Chanute,  Kan. 

[This  address  was  made  by  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Morrison,  of  Chanute,  Kan.,  at  the  dedication 
of  a monument  to  mark  the  spot  of  the  signing  of  the  “Osage  Treaty  of  1865,”  at  Shaw, 
Kan.,  on  Sunday,  October  4,  1925.  The  monument  was  donated  by  G.  W.  Hill  & Sons,  of 
Pittsburg,  and  by  Mrs.  C.  T.  Beatty,  of  Chanute,  Kan.,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  history,  Chanute  City  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  and  is  inscribed:  “Canville  Trading 
Post.  Established  in  1844.  Near  this  place  the  treaty  was  made  by  the  government  with 
the  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indians,  September  29,  1865.”  This  address  is  replete  with  valu- 
able historical  information.  Mr.  Morrison  is  ex-county  attorney  of  Neosho  county,  Kansas, 
and  has  represented  his  district  in  the  state  legislature.] 

This  wilderness  was  our  abode,  full  fifty  years  ago, 

For  when  good  meat  we  used  to  eat,  we  caught  the  buck  or  doe. 

Our  houses  were  of  logs  or  wood  rolled  up  in  squares, 

And  corked  with  mud  if  the  bark  was  tight  the  roof  was  good 
For  the  new  country. 

Our  occupations  was  to  make  the  lofty  forest  bow, 

And  with  the  axe  we  cut  our  wood,  for  well  we  all  knew  how. 

We  cleared  the  land  for  rye  and  wheat, 

For  strangers  and  ourselves  to  eat,  from  the  maple  tree  we  drew  our  sweet, 

In  the  new  country. 

Our  paths  were  through  the  winding  vales  where  oft  the  savage  trod, 

They  were  not  wide  nor  scarce  a guide,  but  all  the  ones  we  had. 

For  fish  we  used  the  hook  and  line,  wre  pounded  corn  to  make  it  fine, 

On  johnny  cake  did  our  ladies  dine, 

In  the  new  country. 

The  Indians  we  did  sometimes  fear  for  there  was  danger  nigh, 

The  shaggy  bear  was  often  where  our  pig  was  in  the  sty; 

The  rattlesnake  did  our  children  dread, 

Ofttimes  a fearful  mother  said,  “Some  beast  of  prey  will  take  my  babe,” 

In  the  new  country. 

We  lived  in  social  harmony  and  drank  the  purling  stream; 

No  doctor,  priest  or  lawyer,  they  were  seldom  to  be  seen. 

Our  health  it  needed  no  repair,  no  pious  saint  forgot  his  prayer, 

And  who  should  fee  a lawyer  there? 

In  the  new  country. 

The  little  thorns  were  apples,  now  when  mandrakes  were  gone, 

The  little  grape  we  used  to  pick  when  frosty  nights  come  on. 

For  winter  greens  our  girls  did  stray, 

For  butternuts  boys  climbed  the  tree,  even  root  was  our  ladies’  tea, 

In  the  new  country. 


THIS  meeting  is  to  dedicate  the  monument  commemorating  the  treaty 
made  by  the  United  States  with  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indians,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1865,  at  Canville  Trading  Post,  now  Shaw,  Neosho  county,  Kansas. 

Canville  Trading  Post  was  established  in  1844  by  A.  B.  Canville,  a French- 
Canadian  independent  Indian  trader.  He  came  here  from  Canada  and  con- 
ducted his  trading  post  at  what  is  now  Shaw,  Neosho  county,  Kansas,  from 
1844  until  the  Osages  removed  to  their  present  home  in  1867.  He  continued 
to  reside  in  Shaw  until  1870,  at  which  time  he  and  his  family  removed  to 
Pawhuska,  Osage  Nation.  He  married  Mary  Cipriana,  a three-quarter  Osage 
Indian  woman. 

The  trading  post  carried  a general  stock  of  supplies  and  provisions  suf- 
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ficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Indians,  and  goods  were  sold,  traded  and 
exchanged  with  the  Indians  for  furs  and  such  other  commodities  the  Indians 
had  to  trade. 

Canville  Trading  Post  was  a one-story,  hewed-log  house,  covered  with 
clapboards,  three  rooms,  each  with  one  door  and  two  windows  in  each  of  the 
rooms,  which  were  in  size  20  feet  by  20  feet  square.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Canville  was 
given  her  Indian  headright  for  the  160  acres  of  land  on  which  the  trading  post 
was  located  and  subsequently  sold  it  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  whose  children  now 
own  said  land,  Mrs.  Edward  Johns  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Stubblefield. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Beatty,  of  Chanute,  and  president  of  the  historical  committee 
of  the  Federated  Women’s  Clubs,  is  responsible  for  this  meeting.  She  and 
G.  W.  Hill  & Sons,  of  Pittsburg,  furnished  the  monument. 


T.  F.  MORRISON. 


Canville  trading  post  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  by  a white 
man  in  Neosho  county.  Other  early  trading  posts,  which  were  not  permanent, 
as  early  as  1837,  were  by  Edward  Choteau,  Gerald  Paplin  and  John  Mathews. 

Rev.  Benson  Pixley,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Missionary 
Board,  opened  a mission  near  what  is  now  Shaw,  Neosho  county,  Kansas,  in 
1824,  and  another  mission  was  opened  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  B.  Dodge  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Neosho  river,  near  its  junction  with  Four  Mile  creek.  These 
missions  continued  their  work  among  the  Indians  until  1836,  at  which  time 
they  were  abandoned.  The  Presbyterians,  however,  never  had  schools  at  their 
missions  while  they  remained  among  the  Indians  in  Neosho  county. 

These  were  the  first  missions  ever  established  in  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Kansas.  Indeed,  Neosho  county  is  rich  in  pioneer  history. 

Before  giving  the  contents  of  the  treaty  it  is  well  to  give  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  the  Osage  Indians  and  the  part  they  have  played  in  the  advancement 
of  our  commonwealth  and  nation.  I shall  endeavor  to  give  a few  incidents 
of  events  that  happened  in  Neosho  county,  and  of  interest  to  the  present 
generation,  later  on  in  this  address. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Osage  Indians  by  white  men  was  made  by  Father 
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Marquette,  the  great  French  missionary  and  explorer,  in  his  story  of  his  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  river  in  1673  as  the  “Ouchage.”  The  word  Osage  in  the 
Indian  language  means  “bone  men,”  showing  the  regard  other  tribes  had  for 
them. 

A more  elaborate  mention  is  made  of  the  Osages  by  Henri  Joutel,  a na- 
tive of  Rouen,  France,  and  a fellow  townsman  of  La  Salle,  the  French  ex- 
plorer. Joutel  accompanied  La  Salle  in  1684  on  his  second  expedition  to 
Louisiana.  This  time  La  Salle  sailed  directly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from 
France,  whither  he  had  gone  in  1683,  soon  after  the  close  of  his  first  Louisiana 
expedition,  to  secure  permission  and  means  to  establish  a French  colony  on 
the  lower  Mississippi.  La  Salle  missed  the  mouth  of  the  river  but  located 
a colony  called  St.  Louis  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  Shortly  after  he  was  cruelly 
murdered  by  one  of  his  own  men.  Joutel,  one  of  the  half  dozen  survivors 
of  the  ill-fated  expedition,  after  La  Salle’s  death,  made  his  way  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  to  old  Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois  river,  and  thence  to  Quebec 
and  France. 

The  following  is  a reference  to  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Osages  made 
by  Joutel  in  his  journal.  He  says: 

“We  continued  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  1687,  and  on  the  1st  day  of 
September  passed  by  the  mouth  of  a river  called  Missouri,  whose  water  is 
always  thick,  and  to  which  our  Indians  did  not  fail  to  make  sacrifice.” 

Among  the  priests  in  La  Salle’s  party  who  accompanied  Joutel  was  Father 
Douay,  a most  devout  missionary,  from  whom  Father  Le  Clerq  quotes  regard- 
ing the  Missouri  river,  which  he  passed  in  1687  on  his  way  to  Illinois  after 
La  Salle’s  death: 

“About  six  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  there  is  on  the 
northwest  the  famous  river  of  the  ‘Missourites’  or  Ozages,  at  least  as  large 
as  the  main  river  in  which  it  empties;  it  is  formed  by  a number  of  other 
known  rivers  everywhere  navigable,  and  inhabited  by  many  populous  tribes. 
They  include  also  the  Ozages,  who  have  seventeen  villages  on  a river  of  their 
name,  which  empties  into  that  of  the  Missourites,  to  which  the  maps  also  have 
extended  the  name  Ozages.  The  Arkansa  were  formerly  situated  on  the 
upper  part  of  one  of  these  rivers,  but  the  Iroquois  drove  them  out  by  cruel 
wars  some  years  ago,  so  that  they,  with  some  Ozage  villages,  have  been  obliged 
to  descend  and  settle  on  the  river  which  bears  their  name,  and  of  which  I 
have  spoken.” 

Another  early  reference  made  about  the  Osage  Indians  was  by  Daniel  Coxe, 
an  Englishman,  and  the  owner  of  a grant  of  land  extending  from  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina  to  the  Mississippi  river,  or  from  “sea  to  sea,”  issued  by 
Charles  First  of  England.  He  owned  the  first  ship  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  1699,  and  made  a futile  effort  to  establish  a colony  on  the  river. 
In  describing  the  Missouri  river  and  the  people  living  along  its  borders,  he 
says: 

“The  great  Yellow  river,  so  named  because  it  is  yellowish,  and  so  muddy 
that  though  the  Meschacebe  is  very  clear  where  they  meet,  and  so  many  great 
rivers  of  crystalline  water  below  mix  with  the  Meschacebe,  yet  it  discolors 
them  all  even  unto  the  sea.  When  you  are  up  the  river  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
you  meet  with  two  branches.  The  lesser,  though  large,  proceeds  from  the 
south.  This  is  called  the  river  of  the  Ozages,  from  a numerous  people  who 
have  sixteen  or  eighteen  towns  seated  thereupon,  especially,  near  its  mixing 
with  the  ‘Yellow  river.’  ” 
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It  was  in  this  vicinity  at  the  time  the  Frenchmen  first  visited  the  Osage 
Indians  that  they  saw  hedge  apples  growing  on  the  hedge  trees  and  they  called 
them  “Osage  oranges,”  hence  we  refer  to  our  hedge  as  Osage  orange. 

W.  W.  Graves,  of  St.  Paul,  Kan.,  in  his  history  of  the  “Osage  Mission,” 
makes  the  following  statement  about  the  Osage  Indians : 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Osage  Indians  claimed  all  the 
country  lying  south  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  rivers,  as  far  west  as  the  head- 
waters of  the  latter  stream,  and  in  their  hunting  excursions  they  roamed  all 
over  the  vast  territory  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  Rocky  Mountains. 
Because  of  tribal  differences  part  of  the  Osages,  under  Chief  Clearmont  (Big 
Track),  came  west  in  1796  and  settled  on  the  Verdigris  river.  About  this  time 
there  were  Osage  settlements  made  in  Vernon  and  Bates  counties,  Missouri. 
The  first  settlement  on  the  Neosho  river  was  made  some  time  prior  to  1820. 
In  that  year  the  Big  Osages  had  one  settlement  of  400  and  the  Little  Osages 
three  settlements  or  villages  of  about  1,000,  on  the  Neosho  river. 

“The  Osages,  although  a powerful  nation,  were  more  peaceable  than  many 
other  tribes,  and  although  they  had  wars  with  other  Indian  tribes  they  caused 
the  government  no  trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  has  dealt 
generously  with  the  Osages,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  Osages  are  so 
wealthy  at  the  present  time. 

“A  story  is  told  that  when  the  Osages  were  coming  west  after  their  treaty 
of  1825,  they  arrived  where  the  town  of  Walnut,  Kan.,  now  stands,  where 
there  was  not  much  timber  or  water  to  be  found.  There  they  stopped  while 
they  sent  out  a scouting  party  to  select  a location  for  their  settlement.  The 
scouts  went  southwestward  and  soon  came  to  a long  stretch  of  timber  and  a 
clear,  beautiful  stream.  The  chief  was  pleased  with  the  report  of  the  scouts 
and  the  entire  band  set  out  for  the  river.  Those  who  arrived  first  rode  into  the 
water  to  let  their  horses  drink.  When  the  chief  arrived  a few  minutes  later  he 
found  the  river  the  opposite  of  ‘beautiful  clear/  and  he  reprimanded  the  scouts 
for  their  misrepresentation,  and  from  this  incident  the  river  was  given  the 
name  of  ‘Neosho/  which  means  ‘water  made  muddy.’  ” 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  “Tour  of  the  Prairies,”  describes  the  Osages  as 
“stately  fellows,  stern  and  simple  in  garb  and  aspect.  They  wore  no  orna- 
ments; their  dress  consisted  of  blankets,  leggins  and  moccasins;  their  heads 
were  bare;  their  hair  was  cropped  close  except  a bristling  ridge  on  the  top 
like  the  crest  of  a helmet,  with  a long  scalp  lock  hanging  behind.  They  had 
fine  Roman  countenances  and  broad,  deep  chests.  The  Osages  are  the  finest 
looking  Indians  I have  seen  in  the  West.” 

In  1718,  Etinne  Venyard  de  Bourgmont,  with  a commission  from  the  French 
government  for  the  exploration  of  the  Missouri  river  and  the  establishment 
of  French  forts  along  the  river,  was  accompanied  on  this  journey  by  a party 
of  Osage  Indians. 

In  1718,  a party  of  Frenchmen  visited  the  Osage  villages  on  the  Osage  river 
and  found  most  of  the  Osages  had  gone  to  visit  a neighboring  tribe  to  sing 
the  Calumet  songs,  which  in  our  day  would  be  compared  to  the  Lindsborg 
chorus  journeying  to  Kansas  City  and  rendering  the  “Messiah.” 

At  the  time  Pike  came  through  Missouri  and  Kansas,  in  1804,  he  found  the 
Osage  Indians  settled  along  the  Osage  river  and  as  far  west  as  Bourbon  county, 
Kansas;  thus  they  had  slowly  moved  down  from  the  mouth  of  the  Osage 
river  to  its  head  waters.  These  Indians  were  following  the  herds  of  buffalo 
westward;  for  the  food  quest  has  ever  governed  the  movement  of  primitive 
tribes  and  nations. 
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It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  Osage  Indians  have  made  more  history 
and  have  done  more  for  the  material  advancement  of  the  West  than  any 
other  tribe  of  Indians.  They  were  a strong,  powerful  war  tribe  and  equally 
strong  in  peace.  Before  roads  could  be  laid  out  through  Kansas  reaching  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  southwest  permission  of  the  Osages  had  to  be 
secured. 

So  in  1825  the  United  States  commissioners  met  the  Osage  Indians  under 
the  great  oak  trees,  at  what  is  now  Council  Grove,  Kan.,  and  made  a treaty 
with  them  which  granted  the  United  States  the  right  to  lay  out  and  open  up 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail  across  what  is  now  the  state  of  Kansas,  which  opened  up 
the  route  for  the  first  time  for  the  United  States  to  carry  on  commerce  with 
the  Spanish  settlement  of  the  Southwest.  This  treaty  was  drafted  by  Gen. 
William  Clark,  who  led  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  sent  out  by  President 
Jefferson  in  1804-’06  to  explore  the  country  embraced  in  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. General  Clark  was  governor  of  the  territory  of  Missouri  from  1813  to 
1820  and  always  had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Indians.  In  the  treaty 
the  Osages  relinquished  their  rights  in  their  lands  to  the  United  States,  except 
a tract  of  land  commencing  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Missouri,  thence  running 
north  60  miles,  thence  west  to  the  Arkansas  river,  thence  south  to  the  north  line 
of  Oklahoma,  thence  east  to  the  place  of  beginning.  This  land  they  lived  upon 
until  they  relinquished  their  rights  by  treaty  September  29,  1865.  This  treaty 
was  not  ratified  by  the  United  States  senate  until  January  16,  1867,  at  which 
time  most  of  the  Osages  removed  to  Osage  reservation,  in  Oklahoma,  except  a 
part  of  the  Indians  removed  to  the  Osage  diminished  reserve  in  Labette  county, 
Kansas. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Osages  by  this  treaty  relinquished  their  right  to 
southern  Kansas  and  made  it  possible  to  establish  our  state;  they  made  it 
possible  to  open  up  roads  for  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Spanish  possession  of  the  Southwest,  which  was  the  entering  wedge  for  com- 
merce with  Mexico,  out  of  which  grew  the  Mexican  war  and  the  acquisition 
of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  part  of  Oklahoma  and 
Wyoming.  Little  did  the  United  States  commissioners  dream  in  1825,  when 
the  Osages  by  treaty  granted  the  United  States  the  right  to  lay  out  and  open 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  that  it  would  be  the  means  for  a war  of  conquest  whereby 
the  United  States  acquired  about  one-fourth  of  our  present  territory. 

While  the  work  and  treaties  of  the  Osages  have  had  their  great  and  lasting 
effect  on  our  state  and  nation,  let  us  now  come  to  Neosho  county  and  examine 
the  record  as  to  what  the  people  of  this  county  have  done  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Osages.  The  life  of  the  Osages  from  1822  has  been  interwoven  with  the 
Catholic  mission  schools.  The  mission  school  at  Osage  Mission,  now  St.  Paul, 
Kan.,  was  the  school  that  made  the  life  and  habit  of  the  Osages. 

It  was  at  the  Catholic  mission  school  in  St.  Paul  where  Father  John  Schoen- 
makers  opened  a school  in  1847  for  the  Osage  Indians.  This  was  the  first  and 
only  school  the  Osages  had  on  their  reservation  in  the  territory  now  embraced 
in  Kansas.  Practically  all  the  Osage  children  received  a liberal  education  in 
the  twenty  years  from  1847  to  1867,  at  which  time  they  removed  to  their 
present  home  in  Oklahoma. 

The  Osages  came  to  Neosho  county  pagans.  When  they  went  to  their  pres- 
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ent  home  most  of  them  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith  and  are  Catholic  at 
the  present  time.  The  Osages  always  had  a high  regard  for  the  Catholic  mis- 
sion school  at  St.  Paul  and  in  their  treaty  in  1865  provided  that  certain  lands 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  mission  school  at  St.  Paul,  Kan. 

Father  Schoenmakers,  the  Catholic  priest  at  St.  Paul,  had  a great  influence 
with  the  Osages,  not  only  for  their  own  good  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
He  was  their  spiritual  father  and  confidential  adviser  in  material  things.  All 
trouble  among  the  Indians  was  referred  to  him  and  his  word  was  final.  When 
the  Civil  War  came  on  the  Cherokee  Indians  and  other  tribes  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Osages  were  restless,  other  Indian  tribes 
urged  them  to  give  their  sympathies  to  the  Confederacy,  but  through  the 
influence  of  Father  Schoenmakers  they  became  ardent  supporters  of  the  Union 
cause,  enlisted  four  companies  of  soldiers  and  rendered  valuable  scout  service. 
It  was  ten  Osages  while  on  their  way  from  Big  Hill  village  to  St.  Paul,  while 
doing  scout  service  for  the  government,  who  encountered  and  engaged  in  battle 
with  twenty  Confederate  soldiers  and  killed  all  of  them. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1863,  the  town  of  Humboldt  was  the  extreme  south- 
ern point  occupied  by  United  States  forces  in  this  section  of  Kansas.  The 
garrison  at  that  time  consisted  of  Troop  G,  Ninth  Kansas  cavalry,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Willoughby  Doudna,  100  men.  South  of  the  country  ranged  over  by 
the  Osages  was  the  nation  of  the  Cherokees,  a majority  of  whom  were  active 
sympathizers  with  the  Confederacy,  and  it  was  from  them,  and  particularly  the 
Indian  contingent  commanded  by  Standwaite,  who  twice  raided  and  once 
burned  Humboldt,  that  the  border  town  most  feared  trouble.  Thus  it  was  the 
Osage  country  was  the  scouting  ground  of  both  armies. 

One  afternoon,  just  after  the  troops  had  had  dinner,  two  Osage  Indian 
scouts  rode  up  to  the  camp  in  the  public  square  and  reported  to  Captain 
Doudna  that  their  scouts  had  had  a fight  with  some  white  men,  and  that  the 
white  men  were  dead.  They  would  make  no  further  statement  except  that  it 
had  been  a big  fight  and  that  the  chief  wanted  the  captain  to  come  to  his  camp. 
At  this  time  the  identity  of  the  dead  men  was  unknown.  They  might  be  a 
scouting  party  of  the  Confederate  or  Union  forces,  they  might  be  an  advance 
party  of  an  approaching  hostile  force.  In  the  latter  event  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.  The  horses  and  men  were  seasoned  to  rough  riding,  and  before 
midnight  the  command  rode  up  to  the  camp  of  the  Indians,  and  picketing 
their  horses,  lay  down  in  the  tall  grass  to  sleep. 

Next  morning,  escorted  by  about  100  mounted  Indian  warriors,  they  rode 
out  to  the  scene  of  the  first  encounter.  Two  days  before  the  two  Osage  scouts 
rode  into  Humboldt  and  reported  to  Captain  Doudna  about  the  fight  with 
white  men,  a small  scouting  party  of  Osages  numbering  ten  men  had  started 
from  the  Big  Hill  village  to  St.  Paul.  When  not  far  from  their  camp  they 
discovered  traces  of  a recently  abandoned  camp  and  at  once  took  up  the  trail, 
soon  overtaking  a mounted  force  of  white  men,  twenty  or  twenty-two,  who  had 
no  wagons.  Riding  up  to  this  party,  the  Indians  inquired  who  they  were,  and 
received  the  reply  that  the  party  was  a detachment  of  Union  troops  then  at 
Humboldt.  To  this  the  Indians  replied  that  they  knew  the  troops  at  Hum- 
boldt and  failed  to  recognize  any  familiar  faces  in  the  party.  The  Indians 
stated  that  the  government  held  them  responsible  for  what  occurred  in  their 
country,  and  asked  the  party  to  accompany  them  to  Humboldt,  to  be  identified 
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by  the  commander  of  the  post,  when  they  would  be  allowed  to  go  anywhere 
they  pleased.  To  this  the  white  men  would  not  consent,  and  started  to  con- 
tinue their  march.  The  Indians,  growing  more  suspicious  and  insistent,  sought 
to  restrain  them,  and  in  the  altercation  which  followed  one  of  the  white  men 
shot  and  killed  an  Indian.  The  Osages  being  outnumbered,  dropped  over  on 
their  ponies  and  were  soon  out  of  range.  Racing  for  their  village  they  aroused 
the  camp  with  the  news  of  the  killing  of  one  of  their  number  by  the  war  party 
of  strange  white  men. 

The  village  could  muster  over  200  fighting  men,  and  the  entire  force  of  the 
village  turned  out  in  pursuit.  They  overtook  and  struck  the  party  of  white 
men  about  five  miles  from  a bend  in  the  Verdigris  river.  Over  that  entire  five 
miles  there  was  a running  fight.  The  little  party  of  whites,  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  the  circle  of  death,  were  striving  to  beat  off  the  Indians  and  reach 
the  timber  they  could  see  in  the  distance.  In  this  running  fight  the  Confed- 
erates lost  two  men,  whose  bodies  were  abandoned  where  they  fell.  Being  well 
armed  and  in  the  open,  they  were  able  to  keep  the  Osages  at  some  distance, 
and  killed  one  Indian.  The  timber  they  fought  so  valiantly  to  gain  proved 
their  undoing.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  river  country,  they  entered  it 
where  it  ran  back  into  a sharp  bend  in  the  river.  Back  from  the  edge  of  the 
timber  they  were  forced  by  the  Indians,  step  by  step;  they  retreated,  bitterly 
contesting  every  foot  of  the  ground.  The  odds  were  too  great  and  they  found 
themselves  forced  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  out  onto  a sandbar  at  the 
water’s  edge,  under  a terrific  fusillade  from  the  Osages,  now  concealed  and 
protected  by  the  timber. 

At  their  backs  ran  the  river,  at  this  point  wide  and  deep,  on  the  opposite 
shore  a high,  precipitous  bank ; in  their  front  an  enemy  in  whose  game  of  war 
the  white  flag  was  unknown. 

These  Confederate  soldiers  faced  their  doom  with  unflinching  bravery.  To 
the  last  cartridge  they  held  the  Indians  at  bay,  and  when  they  had  been  fired 
the  survivors  stood  in  a little  group,  their  dead  around  them,  and  met  the 
rush  of  the  Indians  with  clubbed  carbines  and  revolvers,  and  fell  one  upon  the 
other.  It  was  brave  blood  that  reddened  the  little  sandbar  in  the  Verdigris 
river  that  day. 

After  the  massacre  and  the  white  men  lay  on  the  ground  with  their  glazed 
eyes  looking  up  at  the  night  stars,  the  Indians,  according  to  Osage  custom, 
scalped  the  head  of  each  victim,  at  the  same  time  severing  the  head  from  the 
body,  and  cut  a long  gash  the  entire  length  of  the  body. 

Captain  Doudna  and  his  detachment  collected  all  the  severed  heads,  some 
being  found  at  considerable  distance  from  the  scene  of  battle,  and  placed  them 
in  a trench  with  the  bodies.  After  the  burial  the  troops  returned  to  Big  Hill 
village  and  were  entertained  with  a war  dance  in  honor  of  the  victory. 

On  papers  found  on  one  of  the  dead  Confederates  it  was  disclosed  that  he 
was  Captain  Harrison,  and  papers  signed  by  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  at  Little  Rock 
Ark.,  of  the  Confederate  forces,  were  found. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  OSAGES. 

The  Osages,  along  with  other  tribes,  suffered  from  diseases  from  time  to 
time,  there  being  no  doctors  or  medicine  they  could  obtain.  In  the  summer  of 
1849  the  Osages  went  to  a Cheyenne  camp  at  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  with 
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numerous  other  tribes,  for  a general  good  time.  At  the  camp  came  the  Kiowas, 
Comanches,  Prairie  Apaches,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes  and  Osages. 

One  day  while  the  Indians  were  watching  the  Kiowa  dancers  in  the  medicine 
lodge  an  Osage  man  in  the  audience  fell  down  with  the  “cramps” — cholera — 
and  died  in  a few  minutes.  White  Face  Bull,  Cheyenne  chief,  who  was  stand- 
ing in  the  crowd  with  his  son,  Porcupine  Bull,  was  the  first  to  realize  what 
was  wrong  with  the  Osage  man.  He  at  once  shouted  out  that  it  was  the 
“cramps”  and  that  all  should  take  down  their  lodges  and  run.  In  a few 
minutes  the  plain  was  covered  with  bands  of  Indians  fleeing  in  every  direction. 
The  Osages  set  out  for  their  own  land  in*  eastern  Kansas,  but  most  of  the 
plains  Indians  fled  south  and  reached  the  Cimarron  about  noon.  On  the  way 
many  of  the  Indians  died  with  cholera,  and  when  camp  was  reached  others 
began  to  die.  Tail  Woman,  the  wife  of  White  Thunder,  a Cheyenne  chief, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  die  from  this  dreaded  disease.  The  Indians  were  in  a 
panic.  Little  Old  Man,  a Cheyenne,  and  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  tribe, 
rode  through  the  camp  in  full  war  dress.  He  wore  a scalp  shirt  and  war  bonnet, 
carried  a lance  and  shield,  and  about  his  horse’s  neck  was  a stuffed  moleskin 
collar — a charm  to  ward  off  arrows  and  bullets  in  battle.  As  he  rode  up  and 
down,  and  saw  the  people  dying  all  about  him,  he  shouted  out,  in  his  savage 
helplessness,  that  if  he  knew  where  he  could  find  the  thing  that  was  killing 
the  people,  he  would  go  there  and  fight  it;  and  while  he  was  riding  through 
camp  thus  defying  the  cholera,  it  came  to  him.  He  rode  slowly  back  where  his 
family  was  camped,  got  off  his  horse,  and  in  a few  minutes  lay  dead  in  his 
wife’s  arms.  Before  the  Osages  reached  their  home  twenty-five  of  their 
people  were  stricken  and  died. 

In  1852  an  epidemic  of  measles  and  scurvy  broke  out  among  the  Osages 
and  800  of  them  died.  Smallpox  was  a real  grim  reaper  among  them  and 
several  hundred  succumbed  to  the  disease. 

The  Osages  have  been  important  factors  in  many  of  the  councils  held  by 
white  men  in  the  West,  and  especially  in  and  around  Kansas,  since  the  coming 
of  white  men.  In  1819,  the  United  States  government  sent  Maj.  Stephen 
Long  on  an  expedition  to  explore  the  country  around  the  Yellowstone  river. 
In  August,  1819,  Major  Long  made  a camp  on  (Isle  Vache)  Cow  Island,  in 
the  Missouri  river  midway  between  Atchison  and  Leavenworth.  Accompany- 
ing Major  Long  was  Major  O’Fallon,  the  Indian  agent,  who  had  arranged  a 
meeting  with  the  chief  of  the  Kanzas  Indians,  who  then  resided  on  the  Kaw 
river.  There  were  present  at  this  council  161  Kanzas,  including  chiefs  and 
warriors,  and  13  Osages.  While  the  Osages  seem  to  have  been  represented 
by  an  unlucky  number,  the  council  was  a success  because  it  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  the  idea  upon  the  western  Indians  that  they  must  cease 
their  depredations  upon  the  white  settlers  in  border  states. 

After  the  treaty  of  1825,  with  the  Osages,  the  next  step  by  the  government 
was  the  survey  of  their  lands.  In  the  year  1827  or  1828,  Maj.  A.  L.  Langham 
was  sent  by  the  government  to  survey  the  Osage  lands,  but  owing  to  the 
hostilities  of  the  Osages  his  work  had  been  interrupted  and  his  lines  left  in- 
complete. The  Osages  neither  knew  nor  wanted  to  know  where  the  lines  of 
their  reservation  ran,  and  when  they  saw  the  lines  of  demarcation  being  run 
so  near  them,  they  determined  to  prevent  Major  Langham  from  defining  any 
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limits.  While  in  camp  writing  one  day,  a large  party  of  naked,  painted, 
yelling  Osages  came  suddenly  upon  a colored  employee  who  happened  to  be 
some  distance  from  camp.  He  of  course  ran  towards  camp,  but  the  yelling 
Indians  were  with  him  notwithstanding,  administering  blow  with  ramrods, 
bows  and  other  missiles,  in  a ceaseless  torrent  at  every  jump.  At  camp  they 
made  no  halt,  but  in  a solid  phalanx  dashed  through,  tramping  down  tents  and 
camp  fixtures;  and  the  major,  with  his  writing  apparatus,  was  rolled  to  the 
ground.  Then  the  Osages  wound  up  the  demonstration  with  a war  dance,  and 
emphatic  demands  for  the  surveyor  and  his  party  to  vamoose,  with  which  com- 
mand they  complied. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  survey  the  Osage  lands  until  1836,  when 
the  government  sent  John  C.  McCoy,  of  Westport,  Mo.,  to  finish  the  work 
started  by  Major  Langham,  who  had  fixed  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Cherokee  neutral  lands,  which  became  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Osage 
reservation,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1825. 

John  C.  McCoy  completed  the  survey  of  the  Osage  lands  in  1836,  but  he, 
too,  had  trouble  and  a few  thrilling  experiences  before  he  completed  the  work. 
He  had  only  eight  men  with  him,  poorly  armed,  when  his  party  was  running 
the  north  line  of  the  Osage  lands  across  the  Neosho  river,  which  was  only 
about  three  miles  above  the  chief  town  of  the  Little  Osages,  numbering  at 
that  time  about  1,000  souls.  This  line  curtailed  their  tribal  limits  much  more 
than  they  had  expected.  From  time  out  of  mind  the  Osages  and  the  Kaws 
were  almost  the  sole  occupants  of  that  vast  region  extending  from  the 
Mississippi  river  between  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  indefinitely.  With  their 
vague  ideas  of  land  rights,  dimensions,  and  treaty  obligations,  no  wonder  they 
were  reluctant  to  have  the  limit  of  their  possessory  land  rights  defined  by 
the  surveyor’s  compass.  A few  miles  before  McCoy  reached  the  Neosho  river 
he  was  met  by  numbers  of  Osage  young  men  on  horseback.  At  these  times 
only  usual  courtesies  were  given  which  were  commonly  exchanged  between 
the  Wah-sah-she  (Osages)  and  Mah-he-ton-ga  (Americans),  namely:  First  an 
emphatic  “How?”  from  each  party;  and  secondly  an  urgent  request  from  the 
Indians  for  tobacco,  or  anything  else  in  sight.  McCoy’s  party  was  liberal  with 
their  tobacco,  in  the  instance  here  mentioned,  so  much  so  that  members  of 
the  party  were  left  a short  supply  of  the  weed.  Before  reaching  camp  near 
the  Neosho  river  it  was  apparent  trouble  was  ahead,  as  bands  of  Indians  rode 
up  to  the  party  and  protested  against  further  progress  and  requested  the  party 
to  go  down  and  see  the  big  chief,  to  which  request  McCoy  assented.  Early 
next  morning  under  the  guidance  of  a few  Indians  who  had  remained  at  camp 
all  night,  the  party  went  to  the  town  of  the  big  chief  which  was  situated  on  a 
high  prairie  hill  a mile  or  so  west  of  the  Neosho  river,  and  about  fifteen  miles 
up  the  river  from  White  Hair’s  town.  After  crossing  the  river  the  crowd  of 
men,  women  and  children  and  dogs  gathered  around  the  party  of  surveyors,  and 
with  a noticeable  absence  of  politeness  due  to  strangers,  the  pack  horses  of  the 
party  were  placed  in  a sharp  bend  of  the  river  where  there  was  a perpendicular 
bank.  With  one  of  the  chain  men,  McCoy  proceeded  to  the  lodge  of  the  big 
chief  of  the  Little  Osages,  and  tied  their  horses  to  the  door  posts  of  the  royal 
residence,  which  was  a structure  100  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  constructed 
of  bark  and  over  a framework  of  poles.  Surrounding  the  chief’s  lodge  were 
100  Indian  lodges  of  smaller  dimensions. 
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With  a compass  under  his  arm  and  a formidable  bunch  of  papers  the  young 
representative  of  the  government  entered  the  audience  chamber  of  the  great 
Ka-he-ga. 

The  door  was  at  one  corner  of  the  chief’s  lodge,  and  at  the  farther  end 
sat  his  highness,  a real  big  chief  in  size,  weighing  about  300  pounds.  Upon  a 
raised  platform  which  ran  all  around  the  lodge  were  crowded  several  hun- 
dred stalwart,  naked  Indians,  notables  of  the  tribe.  The  reception  was  de- 
cidedly cool,  without  a sign  of  recognition,  with  not  even  a friendly  “How?” 
There  were  no  interpreters  present  and  McCoy’s  knowledge  of  the  Osage 
language  was  limited.  However,  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  them  that  in  com- 
pliance with  the  1825  treaty  he  was  establishing  their  boundary  lines.  When 
he  had  finished  the  big  chief  began  to  talk  and  he  talked  fast  and  loud.  He 
said  the  Osage  line  was  away  up  north;  that  the  surveyors  should  not  run 
where  they  were  running  it;  and  intimated  by  significant  gestures  with  his 
hands  in  the  region  of  the  topknot  that  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  run  the 
line  where  the  surveyors  were  running  it  there  would  be  a raising  of  scalps. 
McCoy  thought  this  scalp  play  was  all  a bluff  and  informed  the  big  chief  if 
any  harm  came  to  the  surveyors  the  government  would  send  troops  and  wipe 
them  out.  After  spending  an  hour  and  a half  with  no  results,  McCoy  and 
his  chain  man  took  their  leave.  They  found  their  horses’  tails  docked,  which 
had  been  done  by  the  Indians  while  they  were  in  the  lodge.  The  Indians 
made  an  attempt  to  frighten  the  surveyors  after  they  left  the  lodge,  but  no 
further  hostilities  were  shown  and  the  survey  was  completed  on  September 
16,  1836. 

To  imagine  that  the  Osages  were  a tribe  of  savages  without  at  least  an 
unwritten  code  of  laws  is  erroneous.  They  had  unwritten  laws  as  much  as 
England  ever  had  for  the  protection  of  their  property  against  theft.  Their 
procedure  was  not  unlike  our  present-day  courts. 

The  late  Capt.  Samuel  Stewart  told  me  about  a trial  the  Osages  held  at 
Canville  Trading  Post  in  1857,  he  being  present  at  the  trial.  Captain  Stewart 
came  to  this  vicinity  with  the  vegetarian  colony  in  1857,  and  homesteaded 
the  land  on  which  is  Stewart’s  Lake,  in  Allen  county,  three  miles  north  of 
Chanute.  The  following  is,  in  substance,  what  Captain  Stewart  told  me: 

“In  1856-’57  there  were  numerous  outlaws  who  had  squatted  on  the  Osage 
lands  and  existed  by  stealing  ponies  from  the  Indians,  running  them  away 
and  selling  them.  These  thieves  had  an  organization  that  extended  from 
southeastern  Kansas  to  the  state  of  Iowa.  The  stealing  of  ponies  by  these 
white  vagabonds  always  aroused  the  war  spirit  of  the  Osages  and  made  it 
dangerous  for  the  law-abiding  white  settlers.  It  was  imperative  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  break  up  this  organized  band  of  thieves.  The  Osages 
had  well-defined  ideas  as  to  who  was  stealing  their  ponies.  During  the  month 
of  June,  1857,  the  Indians  located  four  horse  thieves  who  had  squatted  on 
land  in  the  Neosho  bottoms,  near  the  Allen-Neosho  county  line.  One  day 
as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  the  Indians  captured  the  four  thieves, 
placed  them  each  on  a pony,  tied  their  feet  together  under  the  ponies  and 
trotted  the  ponies  carrying  the  thieves  in  the  direction  of  Canville  Trading 
Post.  A white  man,  Godfrey,  who  had  an  Osage  squaw  for  his  wife,  at  the 
time  had  a store  at  the  post.  The  prisoners  were  placed  in  a log  house  and 
guarded  during  the  night.  Next  morning  Chief  Little  Bear  was  on  hand  to 
preside  at  the  trial.  The  Chief  at  once  made  a ruling  that  in  compliance  with 
the  Osage  unwritten  law,  a jury  of  twelve  men  should  hear  the  evidence 
and  pass  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  four  accused  horse  thieves.  Six 
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of  the  jurors  were  to  be  half-bloods  and  six  full-bloods.  The  trial  was  con- 
ducted behind  closed  doors  with  only  the  accused,  the  jurors,  and  interpreter, 
Captain  Stewart  and  Little  Bear  present. 

“The  accused  requested  that  Captain  Stewart  should  represent  them,  but  he 
believed  they  were  guilty  of  stealing  the  ponies  and  refused  to  assist  them. 
After  the  hearing,  w'hich  consumed  half  a day,  the  jury  retired,  under  the  black 
jack  trees  now  standing  in  the  town  of  Shaw,  Kan.,  and  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing verdict: 

“ ‘That  if  the  four  accused  would  tell  all  they  knew  about  the  organization 
of  horse  thieves  and  give  the  names  of  those  implicated,  that  their  lives  would 
be  spared  and  they  would  be  liberated  after  each  had  half  of  his  head  shaved 
and  one  ear  cut  off,  and  that  they  should  leave  the  territory  of  Kansas  in  five 
days.’ 

“In  the  meantime  Chief  White  Hair,  with  his  wise  men,  had  come  from  his 
home  near  St.  Paul  and  as  he  took  precedence  over  Chief  Little  Bear,  he 
ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  punishment  fixed  by  the  jury  was 
too  severe.  Surely,  a Daniel  come  to  judgment.  Chief  White  Hair,  a big, 
broad-minded  humanitarian,  made  a ruling  ‘that  if  the  accused  men  would 
tell  all  they  knew  about  the  horse  thieves,  they  would  be  liberated  and  half 
of  their  head  shaved/  and  philosophizing  said:  ‘If  we  cut  off  an  ear  it 

will  always  brand  them  as  thieves,  while  if  we  cut  off  half  their  hair  it  will 
grow  out  again  and  will  give  them  a chance  to  make  good  and  become  useful 
men  again.’  His  word  was  law  and  this  was  the  penalty. 

“The  Indians  had  questioned  the  accused  separately  and  three  of  them 
told  the  same  story  and  all  they  knew  about  the  horse-stealing  organization, 
and  gave  the  names  of  all  those  implicated  in  stealing.  Chief  White  Hair  ap- 
pointed Captain  Stewart  and  three  other  white  men  to  serve  the  five  days’  no- 
tice on  all  parties  implicated  by  the  three  men  in  stealing,  and  as  soon  as 
the  accused  were  liberated  the  notices  were  served  on  ten  men  and  in  five  days 
all  of  them  had  left  the  country,  which  put  an  end  to  horse  stealing  for  the 
time  being. 

“When  the  Indians  separated  the  four  thieves,  three  of  them  told  all  they 
knew,  but  the  fourth  man  refused  to  tell  anything  and  denied  that  he  had 
any  part  in  stealing  and  loudly  protested  his  innocence.  After  grilling  him  for 
three  hours  and  upon  his  refusal  to  tell  anything  he  was  returned  to  Godfrey’s 
store  and  placed  under  guard.  During  the  night  he  would  wail  and  protest 
his  innocence,  and  the  wrongs  about  to  be  committed  upon  an  innocent  man. 
Captain  Stewart  and  his  companions  remained  overnight  and  the  next  morn- 
ing they  were  sent  for  by  the  accused  man  who  so  strenuously  protested  his 
innocence  and  he  sought  their  advice,  and  believing  him  guilty  as  his  three 
companions  who  had  implicated  him,  he  was  advised  to  tell  all  he  knew  or 
the  Indians  would  hang  him.  He  still  protested  his  innocence.  Then  the 
Indian  guard  came  with  a rope  and  placed  it  about  his  neck  and  Captain 
Stewart  and  his  companions  started  home.  Seeing  the  predicament  he  was  in, 
the  accused  called  for  the  white  men  to  return  and  that  he  would  tell  all  he 
knew,  which  he  did.  The  Indians  shaved  half  of  his  head  and  liberated  him 
with  his  three  pals  in  crime.” 

The  Osage  ceded  lands  covered  the  territory  which  is  now  Neosho  and 
Labette  counties,  with  a narrow  strip  surrounding  them  in  Cherokee,  Craw- 
ford, Bourbon,  Wilson  and  Montgomery  counties.  To  be  exact  the  tract  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a straight  north-and-south  line  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  east  of  the  west  line  of  Cherokee,  Crawford  and  Bourbon  counties,  on 
the  west  by  a line  two  and  one-half  miles  west  of  the  east  line  of  Wilson  and 
Montogomery  counties,  on  the  north  by  the  line  between  sections  23  and  26, 
in  township  26,  that  is  the  north  line  of  Neosho  county,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  south  line  of  Kansas. 

The  Osages  have  lived  under  many  different  flags.  Its  first  condition  as  a 
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white  man’s  country  was  as  a dependent  of  French-Canada.  It  was  ceded 
to  England  in  1763.  It  was  soon  thereafter  transferred  to  Spain.  It  was 
re-ceded  to  France  in  1800.  President  Jefferson  purchased  it  from  France  in 
1803.  The  lands  then  became,  in  1804,  a part  of  upper  Louisiana.  They  were 
then  made  a part  of  the  district  of  Louisiana,  in  the  same  year,  and  attached 
to  Indiana  for  governmental  purposes.  In  the  next  year  they  became  part  of 
the  territory  of  Louisiana.  In  1812  they  became  part  of  the  territory  of 
Missouri.  In  1854  they  were  made  a part  of  the  territory  of  Kansas. 

Observe  the  peculiar  record  of  this  small  tract  of  land.  It  was  first  the  land 
of  the  “Dacotahs.”  It  was  next  part  of  French  Canada.  It  was  then  a part  of 
Virginia,  coming  under  the  old  grant  of  1609,  which  extended  to  the  western 
sea.  It  was  then  a dependency  of  Spain.  It  next,  in  1800,  became  French 
territory.  In  1803  it  became  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  shortly 
thereafter  a part  of  Louisiana.  Then  it  was  part  of  Indiana.  Again  it  was 
part  of  Louisiana.  Next  it  became  part  of  Missouri.  And  finally  in  1854  it 
became  a part  of  Kansas. 

THE  TREATY. 

We  come  now  to  the  treaty  of  1865.  A treaty  may  be  defined  as  a compact 
between  two  or  more  independent  nations  with  a view  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  government  makes  the  following  brief  reference  to  the  treaty  in  the 
following  words: 

“Articles  of  treaty  and  convention,  made  and  concluded  at  Canville  Trading 
Post,  Osage  Nation,  within  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  on  the  29th 
day  of  September,  1865,  by  and  between  D.  N.  Cooley,  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  Elijah  Sells,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  southern 
superintendency,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indians,  the  said  chiefs  being 
duly  authorized  to  negotiate  the  treaty  by  said  tribes.” 

Article  1.  The  tribe  of  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indians,  having  now 
more  lands  than  are  necessary  for  their  occupation,  and  all  payments  from 
the  government  to  them  under  former  treaties  have  ceased,  leaving  them 
greatly  impoverished,  and  being  desirous  of  improving  their  condition  by  dis- 
posing of  their  surplus  lands,  do  hereby  grant  and  sell  to  the  United  States 
the  lands  contained  within  the  following  boundaries,  that  is  to  say:  Beginning 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  their  present  reservation  and  running  thence  north 
with  the  eastern  boundary  thereof  fifty  miles  to  the  northeast  corner;  thence 
west  with  the  northern  line  thirty  miles;  thence  south  fifty  miles,  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  said  reservation,  thence  east  with  said  southern  boundary 
to  the  place  of  beginning:  Provided,  That  the  western  boundary  of  said  land 
herein  ceded  shall  not  extend  further  westward  than  upon  a line  commencing 
at  a point  on  the  southern  boundary  of  said  Osage  country  one  mile  east  of 
the  place  where  the  Verdigris  river  crosses  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state 
of  Kansas.  And  in  consideration  of  the  grant  and  sale  to  them  of  the  above- 
described  lands,  the  United  States  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  sum  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  said  tribe  of 
Indians  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  paid  to  said  tribes  semi-annually,  in  money, 
clothing,  provisions,  or  such  articles  of  utility  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may,  from  time  to  time,  direct.  Said  lands  shall  be  surveyed  and  sold,  under 
the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms, 
for  cash,  as  public  lands  are  surveyed  and  sold  under  existing  laws,  including  any 
act  granting  lands  to  the  state  of  Kansas  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  a rail- 
road thru  said  lands;  but  no  preemption  claim  or  homestead  settlement  shall 
be  recognized ; and  after  reimbursing  the  United  States  the  cost  of  said  survey 
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and  sale,  and  the  said  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  placed  to  the 
credit  of  said  Indians,  the  remaining  proceeds  of  sales  shall  be  placed  in  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  “civilization  fund,”  to  be 
used,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  education  and 
civilization  of  Indian  tribes  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

Article  2.  The  said  tribe  of  Indians  also  hereby  cedes  to  the  United  States 
a tract  of  land  twenty  miles  in  width  from  north  to  south,  off  the  north  side 
of  the  remainder  of  their  present  reservation,  extending  its  entire  length 
from  east  to  west;  which  land  is  to  be  held  in  trust  for  said  Indians,  and  to 
be  surveyed  and  sold  for  their  benefit  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  at  a price  not  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre,  as  other  lands  are  surveyed  and  sold,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  The 
proceeds  from  such  sales,  as  they  accrue,  after  deducting  all  expenses  incident 
to  the  proper  execution  of  the  trust,  shall  be  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  said  tribe  of  Indians;  and  the  interest  thereon, 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  shall  be  expended  annually  for  building 
houses,  purchasing  agricultural  implements  and  stock  animals,  and  for  employ- 
ment of  a physician  and  mechanics,  and  for  providing  such  other  necessary  aid 
as  will  enable  said  Indians  to  commence  agricultural  pursuits  under  favorable 
circumstance : Provided,  That  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  arising 
from  the  sale  of  said  trust  lands,  until  said  percentage  shall  amount  to  the 
sum  of  eighty  thousand  dollars,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school 
fund  of  said  Indians;  and  the  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent 
per  annum,  shall  be  expended  semi-annually  for  the  boarding,  clothing  and 
education  of  the  children  of  said  tribe. 

Article  3.  The  Osage  Indians,  being  sensible  of  the  great  benefits  they 
have  received  from  the  Catholic  mission,  situated  in  that  portion  of  their 
reservation  herein  granted  and  sold  to  the  United  States,  do  hereby  stipulate 
that  one  section  of  said  land,  to  be  selected  by  the  commissioner  of  Indian  af- 
fairs so  as  to  include  the  improvements  of  said  mission,  shall  be  granted  in 
fee  simple  to  John  Schoenmakers,  in  trust,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  society 
sustaining  said  mission,  with  the  privilege  to  said  Schoenmakers  on  the  pay- 
ment of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  of  selecting  and  purchasing 
two  sections  of  land  adjoining  the  section  above  granted;  the  said  selection  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  said  society,  and  to  be  selected  in  legal  subdivisions  or 
surveys,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Article  4.  All  loyal  persons,  being  heads  of  families  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  members  of  any  tribe  at  peace  with  the  United  States  having 
made  settlements  and  improvements  as  provided  by  the  preemption  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  now  residing  on  the  lands  provided  to  be  sold  by  the 
United  States,  in  trust  for  said  tribe,  as  well  as  upon  said  lands  herein  granted 
and  sold  to  the  United  States,  shall  have  the  privilege,  at  any  time  within  one 
year  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  of  buying  a quarter  section  each,  at 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre;  such  quarter  section  to  be  selected 
according  to  the  legal  subdivisions  of  surveys,  and  to  include,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  improvements  of  the  settler. 

Article  5.  The  Osages  being  desirous  of  paying  their  just  debts  to  James 
N.  Coffey  and  A.  B.  Canville,  for  advances  in  provisions,  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  of  life,  hereby  agree  that  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for 
the  southern  superintendency  and  the  agent  of  the  tribes  shall  examine  all 
claims  against  said  tribe,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  tribe  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval and  report  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  proofs  in 
each  case,  for  his  concurrence  or  rejection;  and  the  secretary  may  issue  to  the 
claimants  scrip  for  their  claims  thus  allowed,  which  shall  be  receivable  as  cash 
in  payment  for  any  of  the  lands  sold  for  said  tribe:  Provided,  The  aggregate 
amount  thus  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  exceed  five 
thousand  dollars. 

Article  6.  In  consideration  of  the  long  and  faithful  services  rendered  by 
Charles  Mograin,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Great  Osages,  to  the  people, 
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and  in  consideration  of  improvements  made  and  owned  by  him  on  the  land  by 
this  treaty  sold  to  the  United  States,  and  in  lieu  of  the  provision  made  in 
article  14  for  the  half-breed  Indians,  the  heirs  of  the  said  Charles  Mograin,  de- 
ceased, may  select  one  section  of  land,  including  his  improvements,  from  the 
north  half  of  said  land,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  upon  his  approval  of  such  selection  it  shall  be  patented  to  the  heirs  of  said 
Mograin,  deceased,  in  fee  simple. 

Article  7.  It  is  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  that  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  shall  be  set  apart  each  year  from  the  monies  of  said  tribe,  and 
paid  by  the  agent  to  the  chiefs. 

Article  8.  The  Osage  Indians  being  anxious  that  a school  should  be  estab- 
lished in  their  new  home,  at  their  request  it  is  agreed  and  provided  that  Father 
John  Schoenmakers  may  select  one  section  of  land  within  their  diminished 
reservation,  and  upon  the  approval  of  such  selection  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  such  section  of  land  shall  be  set  apart  to  the  said  Schoenmakers  and 
his  successors,  upon  condition  that  the  same  shall  be  used,  improved  and  occu- 
pied for  the  support  and  education  of  the  children  of  said  Indians  during  the 
occupancy  of  said  reservation  by  said  tribe:  Provided,  That  said  lands  shall 
not  be  patented,  and  upon  the  discontinuance  of  said  school  shall  revert  to 
said  tribe  and  to  the  United  States  as  other  Indian  lands. 

Article  9.  It  is  further  agreed,  in  consideration  of  the  services  of  Darius 
Rogers  to  the  Osage  Indians,  a patent  shall  be  issued  to  him  for  one  hundred 
sixty  acres  of  land,  to  include  his  mill  and  improvements,  on  paying  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre;  and  said  Rogers  shall  also  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  one 
quarter  section  of  land  adjoining  the  tract  above  mentioned,  which  shall  be 
patented  to  him  in  like  manner;  said  lands  to  be  selected  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Article  10.  The  Osages  acknowledge  their  dependence  on  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  invoke  its  protection  and  care ; they  desire  peace,, 
and  promise  to  abstain  from  war,  and  commit  no  depredations  on  either  citi- 
zens or  Indians ; and  they  further  agree  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  suppress  the 
introduction  and  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  their  country. 

Article  11.  It  is  agreed  that  all  roads  and  highways  laid  out  by  the  state 
or  general  government  shall  have  right  of  way  through  the  remaining  lands  of 
said  Indians,  on  the  same  terms  as  are  provided  by  law,  when  made  through 
lands  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  railroad  companies,  when  the  lines 
of  their  roads  necessarily  pass  through  the  lands  of  said  Indians,  shall  have  the 
right  of  way  upon  the  payment  of  fair  compensation  therefor. 

Article  12.  Within  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  the 
Osage  Indians  shall  remove  from  the  lands  sold  and  ceded  in  trust,  and  settle 
upon  their  diminished  reservation. 

Article  13.  The  Osage  Indians  having  no  annuities  from  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  pay  any  of  the  expenses  of  carrying  this  treaty  into  effect, 
it  is  agreed  that  the  United  States  shall  appropriate  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  survey  and  sale  of  said  lands  hereby  ceded  in  trust,  which  amount  so 
expended  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  first  sales  of  said  lands. 

Article  14.  The  half-breeds  of  the  Osage  tribe  of  Indians,  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  in  number,  who  have  improvements  on  the  north  half  of  the  lands 
sold  to  the  United  States,  shall  have  a patent  issued  to  them,  in  fee  simple, 
for  eighty  acres  each,  to  include,  as  far  as  practicable,  their  improvements,  said 
half-breeds  to  be  designated  by  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  tribe ; and  the 
heirs  of  Joseph  Swiss,  a half-breed,  and  a former  interpreter  of  said  tribe,  shall 
in  lieu  of  the  above  provision,  receive  a title  in  fee  simple,  to  a half  section  of 
land,  including  his  house  and  improvements,  if  practicable,  and  also  to  a half 
section  of  the  trust  lands;  all  of  said  lands  to  be  selected  by  the  parties,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Article  15.  It  is  also  agreed  by  the  United  States  that  said  Osage  Indians 
may  unite  with  any  tribe  of  Indians  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  residing 
in  said  Indian  Territory,  and  thence  afterwards  receive  an  equitable  propor- 
tion, according  to  their  numbers,  of  all  monies,  annuities,  or  property  pay- 
able by  the  United  States  to  said  Indian  tribe  with  which  the  agreement  may 
be  made;  and  in  turn  granting  to  said  Indians,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
an  equitable  proportion  of  all  monies,  annuities,  and  property  payable  by  the 
United  States  to  said  Osages. 

Article  16.  It  is  also  agreed  by  said  contracting  parties,  that  if  said  Indians 
should  agree  to  remove  from  the  state  of  Kansas,  and  settle  on  lands  to  be 
provided  for  them  by  the  United  States  in  the  Indian  Territory  on  such  terms 
as  may  be  agreed  on  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes  now 
residing  in  said  territory  or  anjr  of  them,  then  the  diminished  reservation  shall 
be  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  hereinbefore  provided  in  relation  to  said  trust  lands,  except  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  diminished  reserve  may  be  used  by 
the  United  States  in  the  purchase  of  lands  for  a suitable  home  for  said  Indians 
in  said  Indian  Territory. 

Article  17.  Should  the  Senate  reject  or  amend  any  of  the  above  articles, 
such  rejection  or  amendment  shall  not  affect  the  other  provisions  of  this 
treaty,  but  the  same  shall  go  into  effect  when  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
proved  by  the  President.  D.  N.  Cooley, 

Commissioner  oj  Indian  Affairs. 

Elijah  Sells, 

Supt.  of  Ind.  Affrs.  South  Supt.  & Com. 

Me-tso-shin-ca  (Little  Bear),  his  X mark. 

Chief  of  Little  Osages. 

No-pa-wah-la,  his  X mark. 

Second  Chief  to  Little  Bear. 

Pa-tha-hum-kah,  his  X mark. 

Little  Chief  to  Little  Bear  Band. 

White  Hair,  his  X mark. 

Principal  Chief  Osage  Nation. 

Ta-wah-she-he,  his  X mark. 

Chief  Big  Hill  Band. 

Beaver,  his  X mark. 

Second  Chief  White  Hair’s  Band. 

Clermont,  his  X mark. 

Chief  Clermont  Band. 

O-po-ton-koh,  his  X mark. 

Wa-she-pe-she,  his  X mark. 

Little  Chief  White  Hair  Band. 

Witnesses: 

Ma-sho-hun-ca,  his  X mark. 

Counselor  Little  Bear  Band. 

Wa-sha-pa-wa-ta-ne  ca,  his  X mark. 

Wa-du-ha-ka,  his  X mark. 

Shin-ka-wa-ta-ne-kah,  his  X mark. 

Gra-ma,  his  X mark. 

She-weh-teh,  his  X mark. 

Hu-la-wah-sho-sha,  his  X mark. 

Na-ta-ton-ca-wa-ki,  his  X mark. 

Num-pa-wah-cu,  his  X mark. 

Ha-ska-mon-ne,  his  X mark. 

Attest:  G.  C.  Snow, 

United  States  Neosho  Indian  Agent. 
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Milton  W.  Reynolds,  Acting  Clerk. 

Theodore  C.  Wilson,  Phonographic  Reporter. 

Alexander  Beyett,  Interpreter  Osage  Nation. 

Witnesses: 

Little  Bear’s  Band: 

Iya-wah-ho-tza,  his  X mark. 

O-ke-pa-hola,  his  X mark. 

Me-he-tha,  his  X mark. 

White  Hair’s  Band  of  Witnesses: 
Shin-ka-wa-sha,  his  X mark. 

Counselor  of  White  Hair’s  Band. 

Wa-sha-wa,  his  X mark. 

Ka-he-ka-stza-jeh,  his  X mark. 
Ka-he-ka-wa-shinpw  she,  his  X mark. 
Saw-pe-ka-la,  his  X mark. 

Wa-tza-shin-ka,  his  X mark. 

Wa-ne-pay-she,  his  X mark. 

Shin-be-ka-shi,  his  X mark. 

Ne-koo-le-blo,  his  X mark. 

O-ke-pa-ka-loh,  his  X mark. 

Ke-nu-in-ca,  his  X mark. 

Pa-su-men-na,  his  X mark. 

We  the  undersigned  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Clermont  and  Black  Dog 
Band  of  the  Great  Osage  Nation,  in  council  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  have  had  the 
foregoing  treaty  and  explained  in  full  by  our  interpreter,  L.  P.  Chouteau,  and 
fully  approve  the  provisions  of  said  treaty  made  by  our  brothers,  the  Osages, 
and  by  this  signing  make  it  our  act  and  deed. 

Clermont,  his  X mark. 

Chief  of  Clermont  Band. 

Palley,  his  X mark. 

Hah-to-in-gah  (Dry  Feather),  Counselor, 
his  X mark. 

Kah-ha-cha-la-ton,  Brave,  his  X mark. 
Do-tsh-cah-she,  Brave,  his  X mark. 

Black  Dog,  his  X mark. 

Chief  Black  Dog  Band. 

William  Penn,  his  X mark. 

Second  Chief  Black  Dog  Band. 

Brake  Arm,  Counselor,  his  X mark. 
Ne-kah-ke-pon  nah,  Brave,  his  X mark. 

Witnesses: 

Wah-skon-mon-ney,  his  X mark. 
Wah-kon-che-la,  his  X mark. 
Wah-sha-sha-wah-ti-in-gah,  his  X mark. 
Long  Bow,  his  X mark. 

Wah-she-wah-la,  his  X mark. 

War  Eagle,  his  X mark. 
Pon-hon-gle-gah-ton,  his  X mark. 

Sun  Down,  his  X mark. 

Ton-won-ge-hi,  his  X mark. 
Wah-cha-o-nau-she,  his  X mark. 

CLOSING. 

We  dedicate  this  monument  in  the  name  of  the  Osage  Indians,  who  never 
displayed  hostility  towards  the  government  and  who  always  acknowledged  its 
sovereignty;  we  dedicate  it  in  the  name  of  the  pioneers,  true  Aryans,  who 
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steadily  push  forward  for  unoccupied  lands;  we  dedicate  it  in  the  name  of  the 
children  of  these  pioneers,  the  present  generation,  who  enjoy  the  sacrifices 
made  by  their  forbears;  we  dedicate  it  in  the  name  of  the  great  state  of 
Kansas  because  the  making  of  this  treaty  made  it  possible  to  make  a great 
state;  we  dedicate  it  in  the  name  of  the  happy,  prosperous  homes  established 
on  the  land  where  the  red  men  roamed  and  dreamed. 

Sixty  years  is  only  a minute  in  the  chronology  of  the  world — sixty  years 
seems  slow  to  those  who  have  never  tried  them;  but  for  all  of  us,  the  shuttle 
moves  more  and  more  swiftly  as  the  years  are  woven  in  the  cloth  of  destiny. 

Sirs,  sixty  years  ago,  here  walked  the  shy,  timid  deer,  the  wild  buffalo  ranged 
these  beautiful  prairies,  the  wolf  dug  his  hole  unscared;  the  red  man  depended 
for  his  subsistence  on  the  chase,  while  his  naked  children  romped,  played  and 
laughed  under  the  shade  of  these  oak  trees;  but  what  have  we  to-day  in  place 
of  this  pastorial  scene  of  a primitive  people?  In  place  of  the  shy,  timid  deer 
and  wild  buffalo,  we  have  the  fat,  sleek  herds  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle;  the 
ephemeral  tepee  Indian  villages  have  been  replaced  by  thriving,  industrial 
cities;  on  the  war  dance  grounds  of  the  Indians,  schoolhouses  have  arisen; 
where  the  red  men  had  want,  disease  and  misery,  we  have  thousands  of  happy, 
thrifty  homes. 


THROUGH  THE  EYES  OF  MY  FATHER. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  COUNCIL  GROVE  FRONTIER  HISTORY. 

By  Alice  Strieby  Smith. 

AS  I sit  at  my  desk  conjuring  up  scenes  and  memories  of  Council  Grove 
for  this  article,  it  is  not  the  comfortable,  modem  town  of  to-day,  with 
its  splendid  schools,  churches  and  well-paved  streets  that  arises  before  me,  but 
in  its  stead  the  little  frontier  trading  post  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail  days. 
And  this,  seen  as  it  were  through  the  eyes  of  my  father,  the  late  C.  H.  Strieby, 
known  to  you  of  older  memories  as  “Chris.” 

I see  the  broad,  dusty  ribbon  of  the  old  trail  winding  in  from  the  northeast, 
a little  to  the  north  of  present  East  Main  street.  On  a warm  March  day  in 
the  year  1857,  down  the  trail  came  a group  of  hardy  travelers.  They  had  one 
wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  and  in  the  wagon  were  their  various  belongings.  But 
the  men  themselves  had  walked  from  Savannah,  Mo.  One  of  the  group  was  my 
father;  the  others  were  Messrs.  White,  Jenkins  and  Billy  Pollard.  My  father 
had  first  come  to  Kansas  from  Pennsylvania  the  year  previous.  He  had  spent 
some  time  at  Leavenworth  and  Wichita,  and  then  gone  back  to  Savannah  for 
the  winter. 

The  leisurely  oxen  splashed  through  the  waters  of  the  old  ford  and  drew 
the  creaking  wagon  up  the  west  ascent  toward  the  post.  The  beautiful  little 
stream  they  had  just  crossed,  named  by  the  Indians  “Ne-o-sha,”1  and  meaning 
in  that  language  “a  place  of  waters,”  had  also  been  christened  “Le  Grande” 
by  the  early  French.  For  we  must  not  forget  that  this  new  land  of  our 
pioneer  fathers  and  mothers  had  even  then  an  old  background  of  its  own. 
Through  many  generations  it  had  been  familiar  trading  ground  to  the  Chou- 

1.  “Neosho”  comes  from  two  Osage  words,  “ne,”  meaning  “water,”  and  “osho,”  meaning 
“bowl,”  applied  to  the  river  it  means  a stream  having  many  deep  places,  or  “bowls.”  Or 
sudden  deep  holes  shaped  like  bowls.  A river  full  of  deep  places. 
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teaus  who  were  engaged  in  fur  trading  when  France  ceded  us  Louisiana  in  1803, 
and  who  before  that  date  had  held  charter  rights  under  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

At  Council  Grove,  one  winter  day  in  the  early  forties,  a party  of  soldiers  cut 
down  a big  cottonwood  tree  that  stood  near  the  ford  crossing.  In  the  stump 
of  this  tree  was  found  an  old-fashioned  wagon  jack-screw.  Doubtless  some 
one  of  an  early  exploring  expedition  had  leaned  the  jack  against  the  tree, 
forgotten  it,  and  passed  on.  So  here  it  had  remained  undisturbed  until  the 
growth  of  the  tree  encompassed  it.  Many  years  must  have  passed  before  the 
tree  so  completely  encompassed  it. 

Then  in  the  summer  of  1825  came  the  treaty  with  the  Indians;  but  it  was 
not  until  1847  that  a treaty  was  made  by  the  federal  government  with  the 
Kaw  Indians  by  which  they  were  granted  a reservation  twenty  miles  square 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Neosho  river.  The  Indians  were  moved  to  this  new 
reservation  the  same  year.  Council  Grove  had  long  been  nationally  known  as 
the  outpost  and  the  last  station  of  the  wayfarer  east  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

It  was  also  in  the  early  forties  that  a twelve-pound  brass  cannon2  was  found 
buried  in  the  river  near  the  mouth  of  Elm  creek.  It  had  been  cast  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1776.  The  Indians  might  have  secured  it  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  History  tells  that  Jim  Brown  dug  the  cannon  up  and  took  it 
to  Utah  with  him  in  the  year  of  the  gold  rush.  Anyway,  the  legend  of  the 
cannon  gave  rise  to  the  naming  of  Soldiers’  Hole,  a celebrated  swimming  hole. 

In  the  early  forties,  likewise,  came  Fremont’s  expedition.  He  camped  once 
at  the  spring  on  Big  John  creek.  It  is  said  that  the  creek  was  named  after 
one  of  the  men  in  his  party,3  and  the  date  of  discovery  carved  in  the  rocks 
above  the  spring. 

Thus  by  the  middle  forties  there  was  much  travel  over  the  old  trail.  Traders 
outward  bound  to  Santa  Fe;  soldiers  passing  to  the  Mexican  frontier;  Mormon 
trains  pushing  on  to  Utah;  emigrants  seeking  new  homes  in  Oregon;  and 
forty-niners  following  a golden  lure  to  California.  Many  of  the  home  seekers 
used  the  trails  to  the  north;  many  of  the  gold  seekers  went  by  way  of  Panama. 
But  a great  number  of  them  all  passed  through  the  valley  of  Neosho. 

However,  by  1850  there  were  still  few  signs  of  civilized  habitation  at  the 
little  trading  post  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Neosho.4  Hays’  log  cabin  stood  on 
the  north  side  of  the  trail  close  to  the  river  crossing.  The  government  had 
erected  a building  for  the  storage  of  military  and  government  supplies  and  the 
mail  company  had  put  up  several  small  log  houses.  The  stone  mission  school 
for  the,  Indians  was  being  erected  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — a 


2.  Mrs.  Lalla  Maloy  Brigham  in  her  “Story  of  Council  Grove  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,” 
writes  as  follows: 

“A  few  years  later  Mr.  Owen  told  the  story  of  a cannon  which  was  buried  in  the  Neosho 
river  bed  at  the  mouth  of  Elm  creek.  An  Indian  boy  found  it  in  1849  and  a government 
blacksmith  excavated  it.  It  was  a twelve-pound  brass  piece,  cast  in  Philadelphia  in  1776. 
It  was  never  known  how  it  came  to  be  buried  there,  unless  the  Indians  captured  it  from  some 
caravan  and  sought  to  destroy  evidence  of  their  plunder.  It  was  taken  to  Salt  Lake  City 
and  placed  in  a museum.” 

3.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Brigham  writes: 

“In  1843  Gen.  John  Fremont,  with  his  guide  Big  John  and  exploring  party,  camped  at 
Fremont  springs,  one  mile  east  of  Council  Grove.  Big  John  creek  was  named  for  this  guide.” 

4.  This  trading  house  was  built  by  Seth  M.  Hays,  the  first  white  man  to  locate  at 
Council  Grove.  He  settled  there  in  1847.  He  came  from  Westport,  Mo.,  with  a United  States 
government  license  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  He  preceded  Pierre  and  Cyprian  Chouteau, 
though  they  came  very  shortly  after  his  arrival. 
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school  to  be  discontinued  four  years  later  as  the  Indians  would  not  attend. 
Only  a handful  of  white  men  lived  at  the  post,  and  most  of  them  were  in  the 
employ  of  the  government.  Possibly  two  dozen  more  white  settlers  dwelt 
within  a day’s  travel  of  the  vicinity.  And  the  feminine  contingent  wasTepre- 
sented  by  Aunt  Sally,  an  old  Negro  slave  Mr.  Hays  had  brought  with  him 
from  Missouri  in  1847. 

Five  more  years  added  little  to  the  population.  The  census  of  1855  gave 
to  Council  Grove  a resident  population  of  thirty-nine  persons,  and  but  seven- 
teen votes  were  oast  at  the  first  territorial  election  in  March. 

At  the  time  of  my  father’s  arrival  in  1857,  Hays’  house  was  still  located  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Directly  south  across  the  trail  from  it  was  the 
new  Gilkey  house,  the  site  of  which  later  became  the  location  of  the  Com- 
mercial hotel.  Beyond  that  was  the  stage  station,  the  well,  and  a great  corral. 
A few  more  log  cabins  straggled  up  the  trail  to  the  west.  One  housed  the  gov- 
ernment smithy,  and  further  on,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  stood  a low, 
one-storied  stone  trading  store  which  served  as  a sort  of  last-chance  outfitting 
place  for  westbound  travelers.  For  a time  my  father  slept  at  night  at  this 
stone  trading  store  as  a guard.  He  was  only  twenty  years  old  at  that  time, 
and  I have  heard  him  say  that  on  stormy  nights  when  the  wind  and  rain  raged 
down  the  valley,  and  on  moonlight  nights  when  the  coyotes  howled,  the  little 
cluster  of  houses  down  by  the  river  seemed  uncomfortably  far  away. 

One  hot  summer  night,  after  he  had  locked  the  store  and  gone  to  bed  on 
the  counter,  he  was  awakened  by  a band  of  some  fifty  Indians  clamoring  for 
admittance.  As  he  stepped  out  to  speak  to  them  the  Indians  slipped  from 
their  ponies  and  clustered  about  him,  a gesticulating,  gutteral-voiced  mob. 
Never  before  had  he  seen  such  frightened  Indians.  Gone  was  every  vestige 
of  their  haughty  pride  and  sullen  effrontery.  The  boastful,  full-throated  tones 
of  the  young  bucks’  voices  lapsed  into  the  high-pitched,  squeaky  soprano  of 
squaws.  Abject  with  fear,  they  pleaded  for  protection.  It  seems  that  the 
chief  heading  this  badly  scared  band  had  that  day  killed  another  chief.  Then, 
fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  dead  chief’s  family  upon  his  own,  he  had  hurried 
with  all  his  relatives  to  the  post  for  protection.  After  further  parley,  my 
father  told  them  to  tether  their  ponies  and  camp  close  to  the  store,  that  no 
one  would  harm  them,  and  that  they  would  be  safe  until  morning.  He  then 
reentered  the  store  and  returned  to  his  pallet  of  blankets.  But  he  had  very 
little  sleep  that  night.  A low,  weird  murmur  arose  constantly  from  the  en- 
camped Indians,  and  was  frequently  interspersed  by  the  sharp  exclamation  of 
squaws  and  the  whimper  of  children.  From  the  hills  sounded  the  death  wail 
of  a hunted  deer  and  the  exultant  howl  of  the  wolves;  a rabbit  squealed  with 
terror  in  the  underbrush;  afar  in  the  timber  trembled  the  high  falsetto  moan 
of  the  screech-owl.  Each  cry  of  nature  brought  forth  an  answering  outburst 
of  terror  from  the  Indians.  Finally,  imagining  their  enemies  to  be  upon  them, 
they  became  frenzied  with  fear,  and  beat  upon  the  door  for  admittance.  My 
father  at  length  agreeing,  the  Indians  crowded  in,  spreading  their  blankets  on 
the  floor.  My  father  again  returned  to  his  counter,  but  it  was  a warm  night 
and  the  stench  of  the  unwashed  savages  about  him  soon  became  intolerable. 
Taking  his  blankets  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  the  open. 

The  Indians  renewed  their  courage  with  the  dawn.  They  loitered  about  the 
post  for  a time  and  then  set  out  on  a hunting  trip  to  the  north.  Later,  the 
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guilty  chief  dispatched  his  emissaries  of  peace  to  the  enraged  people  of  the 
murdered  chief.  But  he  himself  took  great  care  to  keep  away  from  the  tribe 
until  his  family  had  made  peace  for  him  with  the  relatives  of  his  victim.  This 
was  done  by  paying  a heavy  ransom  in  ponies  and  hides.  Then  he  returned 
to  the  tribe  and  was  safe  once  more.  Such  was  Indian  justice. 

My  father  had  by  this  time  recovered  the  health  he  came  west  to  seek. 
So,  having  learned  something  of  the  machinist  trade  in  the  East,  he  found 
himself  quite  able  to  take  up  the  work  of  frontier  blacksmith.  His  business 
thrived,  and  at  times  he  and  his  helpers  worked  far  into  the  night.  By  lantern 
light  they  shod  mules  and  oxen  and  repaired  the  wagons  of  caravans  de- 
parting with  the  dawn  for  Santa  Fe.  Many  of  the  Indians  became  his  friends 
and  brought  him  their  guns  and  personal  ornaments  to  repair.  I have  a round 
arm  ornament,  rudely  shaped  and  engraved,  that  lay  for  years  in  my  father’s 
desk.  Some  of  these  Indian  characters  stand  forth  in  my  mind’s  eye  as  though 
I had  known  them  personally.  One  such  was,  Tom  Jefferson,  who,  incited  by 
the  Civil  War  talk  and  a party  of  soldiers  galloping  through  the  town  one 
summer  day  in  the  early  sixties,  started  lone  handed  up  belfry  hill  to  capture 
the  Confederate  president,  Jeff  Davis.  He  returned  after  awhile  and  remarked 
sheepishly  to  my  father:  “Torn  damn  fool!”  Seeing  the  soldiers  dashing 

through  the  streets,  Tom  had  inquired,  “Who  they  after?”  My  father  had 
answered,  “Jeff  Davis.”  To  which  Tom  had  replied,  “Me  get  him!”  and 
started  up  the  hill! 

Poor  Tom  was  the  butt  of  many  other  jokes.  A party  of  men  going  to 
Topeka  numbered  among  them  a ventriloquist,  who  planned  to  tease  Tom 
when  they  reached  camp  at  a deserted  cabin.  Accordingly,  after  the  men 
had  settled  in  their  blankets  for  the  night  a voice  of  terrible  solemnity  was 
heard  crying,  “Tom,  Tom  Jefferson!” 

Tom  stirred  uneasily  and  half  raised  his  head  to  listen. 

Again  came  the  voice,  “Tom,  you  coward!  You  woman-hearted!” 

This  last  was  too  much  for  Tom.  With  a snort  he  jerked  himself  to  a 
sitting  posture. 

“Tom,  Tom  Jefferson!  Come  out,  you  coward!”  once  more  jeered  the  voice. 
This  time  less  loud  as  though  farther  away. 

At  the  last  taunt  Tom  threw  off  his  blankets  and  rushed  out  of  doors. 

The  ventriloquist  continued  to  harass  poor  Tom.  His  tormentors  could 
hear  him  crashing  about  in  the  underbrush.  Then  as  quickly  the  call  veered 
to  the  open,  and  from  the  doorway  his  laughing  watchers  saw  him  scouting 
in  the  moonlight. 

The  horses  becoming  restless,  they  began  neighing  and  stamping  their  feet, 
and  Tom,  turning  suddenly,  ran  back  toward  the  cabin  at  full  speed.  As  he 
drew  nearer  the  men  ducked  into  their  blankets  and  assumed  postures  of 
profound  slumber. 

Tom  quieted  the  horses  and  reentered  the  cabin.  “Bad  spirits!”  he  muttered 
as  he  crept  to  his  blankets. 

Once  more  the  voice  called:  “Tom,  Tom  Jefferson!”  but  the  Indian  only 

grunted  and  drew  his  blanket  more  closely  about  his  head. 

From  childhood  stories,  I recall  another  Indian,  a young  chief  who  con- 
sidered himself  very  brave.  He  disdainfully  refused  to  talk,  but  would  walk 
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majestically  about,  arms  folded  across  his  chest,  waiting  for  all  to  admire. 
My  father  delighted  to  chafe  him  and  see  him  bristle  with  rage.  At  length 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  drawing  forth  upon  himself  the  scathing  retort: 
“Ugh!  Heap  talk;  little  do!” 

Many  of  these  Indians  never  forgot  my  father,  even  years  after  their  re- 
moval to  the  Indian  Territory.  One  day,  in  the  early  nineties,  a mounted 
party  of  them  on  a visit  from  Oklahoma  stopped  at  my  father’s  shop.  He 
happened  to  be  away  at  the  time.  They  walked  all  about  the  place,  shaking 
their  heads  and  saying,  “He’s  dead!  He’s  dead!” 

During  the  early  years  my  father  had  various  partners  in  his  business.  Some 
of  them  remained  his  fast  friends  for  many  years.  I never  knew  him  to  com- 
plain or  to  shrink  from  any  adversity  or  burden  placed  upon  him.  But  I 
have  seen  him  shed  tears  as,  one  by  one,  old-time  friends  passed  on  and  left 
him — an  old  man  with  only  memories  to  comfort  him. 

Life  at  the  little  trading  post  during  the  years  1857  and  1858  varied  little. 
Occasionally  some  traveling  missionary  held  religious  services  at  the  Kaw 
mission.  The  town  was  usually  full  of  strangers — travelers  and  traders  over  the 
old  trail  to  the  Southwest.  A few  families  came  to  the  county,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  filed  on  claims  in  the  country  and  came  only  to  the  post  for 
supplies. 

One  night  my  father’s  shop  was  mysteriously  burned.  He  was  too  far  from 
the  fire  to  be  awakened  by  it.  And  the  stage-coach  hands  who  carried  out 
his  tools  did  not  arouse  him.  For  they  feared  that  the  fire  might  be  simply  a 
ruse  to  call  him  forth  for  murder.  His  stand  on  the  issues  of  the  day  were 
well  known  to  the  proslavery  element  whose  violence  and  lawlessness  were 
prevalent  throughout  the  territory.  He  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  his 
shop  in  ashes  next  morning,  and  immediately  set  about  felling  walnut  trees  for 
a new  shop.  This  was  built  on  the  old  trail,  but  east  of  the  river,  and  some  dis- 
tance north  of  present  East  Main  street. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1859  that  the  most  serious  trouble  with  the  Indians 
occurred. 

Much  horse  thieving  had  been  going  on  throughout  the  country,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  settlers.  These  depredations  were  credited  mostly 
to  the  Indians,  as  their  thieving  proclivities  were  amply  illustrated.  Accord- 
ingly, whenever  any  article  turned  up  missing  the  men  usually  charged  it  to 
“Injuns,”  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Two  white  men  had  long  been  suspected  as  being  horse  thieves.  They 
were  finally  caught  and  hung  up  until  they  confessed.  Then  one  side  of  their 
heads  was  shaved  and  they  were  driven  from  the  town.  The  Indians  loitering 
about  the  post  watched  the  affair  with  interest.  Not  long  before  a band  of 
them  had  stolen  horses  from  a couple  of  Mexicans.  Some  one  evidently 
threatened  the  Indians  that  they  would  be  served  the  same  way  unless  they 
returned  the  horses  they  had  stolen,  and  also  gave  up  the  guilty  Indians  for 
punishment. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  second  an  hundred  Indians  came  riding  down 
the  trail  from  the  west.  They  were  feather  decked  and  painted  for  war.  At 
their  head  rode  the  disgruntled  Ah-le-gah-wah-ho,  who  the  year  before  had 
been  deposed  as  head  chief  of  the  tribe.  The  leaders  stopped  their  ponies  in 
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front  of  Hays’  trading  house,  and  a rather  one-sided  conversation  along  the 
following  lines  occurred: 

“You  white  men  all  cowards!  You  shave  each  others  heads,  but  fear  In- 
dians! Mexicans  heap  worse  than  Indians,  yet  you  protect  them.  Say  you 
want  horses  Indians  stole?  Come  take  them!  You  are  cowards!” 

At  this  Mr.  Hays  became  excited.  He  raised  his  pistol  and  fired  into  the 
air,  hoping  to  frighten  the  Indians  and  warn  the  other  settlers. 

The  Indians  at  once  returned  the  fire.  Bullets  and  arrows  flew  in  all  di- 
rections. Young  Parks  was  crossing  the  street.  A bullet  in  the  neck  stretched 
him  flat  in  the  dust,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Gilkey  house  received  an  arrow 
in  his  side.  The  Indians  then  quickly  withdrew  across  the  river  just  east  of 
Council  Grove. 

Before  the  small  population  of  the  town  had  time  to  organize  themselves, 
the  Indians,  who  had  made  a circular  detour  to  the  southeast,  were  seen  ap- 
proaching en  masse  from  Elm  Creek  woods,  to  the  south. 

Down  past  the  town,  well  toward  the  south,  sprinted  the  little  armed  band 
of  settlers.  To  their  surprise,  the  Indians,  instead  of  charging  their  ponies, 
turned  and  began  racing  west  along  the  south  side  of  the  great  corral. 

“They’re  coming  in  from  the  west  on  the  trail,”  roared  some  one. 

The  men  dashed  back  to  the  trail,  then  west,  to  the  far  end  of  the  long 
corral.  The  Indians  and  they  arrived  simultaneously.  Again  the  Indians 
turned  their  ponies,  this  time  south. 

“Back  to  the  south,”  yelled  several. 

Again  the  running  men  turned.  This  time  east,  then  south  past  the  well. 

Again  the  men  met  the  Indians,  this  time  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
corral.  And  again  the  Indians  wheeled  west  as  though  intending  to  enter  on 
the  trail.  Again  the  puffing  defenders  sped  back  toward  the  trail. 

Several  times  more  the  Indians  raced  the  settlers  from  west  to  south,  south 
to  west,  until  those  on  foot  were  nearly  exhausted.  Then,  unexpectedly,  the 
Indians  retreated  to  cover  in  the  timber  along  Elm  creek. 

The  men  gathered  about  the  well,  fanning  themselves  and  mopping  their 
faces.  Several  others  having  equipped  themselves  brought  the  fighting  force 
up  to  eighteen  men.  One  of  them  was  chosen  leader.  Under  his  command 
the  squad  began  working  their  way  into  the  woods,  where  an  intermittent 
sort  of  battle  waged.  Whenever  a head  or  an  elbow  carelessly  protruded  from 
a sheltering  tree  trunk,  swish  would  come  an  Indian  arrow! 

Steadily  the  settlers  drove  the  Indians  back,  fighting  their  way  from  tree  to 
tree  across  the  creek,  and  up  the  hillside.  Through  its  screening  underbrush 
they  pushed  until  they  reached  the  level,  exposed  stretches  of  Four  Mile. 

The  Indians,  having  joined  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  now  took  up  their  posi- 
tion on  the  bluffs.  During  the  fighting  along  Elm  creek  the  squaws,  papooses 
and  old  men  had  been  sent  away  to  a safe  distance.  Four  hundred  warriors, 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  lined  the  bluffs  for  the  length,  of  a mile. 

The  little  band  of  fighters  facing  the  Indians  found  themselves  in  a pre- 
carious situation.  Out  in  the  open  prairie,  Indians  lining  the  bluffs  in  front 
the  timber  a long  way  in  the  rear,  and  no  reenforcements  in  sight,  they  dared 
not  fall  back.  The  tall,  withered  grass  of  the  past  summer  and  the  stunted 
growths  of  elderberry  and  sumac  offered  only  a scant  protection. 

On  the  bluffs  the  Indians  flourished  their  spears  and  blankets  and  threw  sun 
reflections  in  the  settlers’  eyes  from  looking  glasses.  Finally  they  began  a 
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series  of  charges.  Hanging  on  the  sides  of  their  ponies  with  only  one  foot 
and  a spear  showing  they  would  charge  and  as  quickly  fall  back. 

Three  times  they  charged,  but  the  settlers  held  their  position.  They  had 
been  ordered  not  to  fire  until  commanded.  Their  captain  remarked,  “Well, 
I’d  rather  be  here  with  you  men  than  back  in  town  if  they  don’t  get  here  to 
help  us.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fray  messengers  had  been  dispatched  to  Fort  Riley 
and  to  the  outlying  farms  for  assistance.  Anxiously  the  men  kept  watch  to  see 
if  the  farmers  were  coming.  The  soldiers  could  not  be  expected  for  hours,  as 
the  fort  was  forty  miles  distant. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  before  the  men  saw  a few  heads  bobbing  toward  them 
through  the  grass  in  their  rear.  At  the  sight  their  long  pent  anxiety  vented 
itself  in  such  a welcoming  yell  that  the  Indians,  no  doubt,  thought  great 
numbers  of  white  men  were  approaching. 

From  their  position  in  the  grass  the  men  could  see  the  savage  leaders 
earnestly  counseling  together.  Finally  several  of  them  approached  with  a 
white  flag.  Considerable  parley  took  place.  The  settlers  demanded  that  the 
two  Indians  guilty  of  shooting  Parks  and  Gilkey  be  given  them  for  punish- 
ment. The  Indians  retired  to  their  tribe  for  counsel. 

The  envoys  soon  returned,  saying  they  were  willing  to  give  up  the  young 
brave  who  had  shot  Parks,  but  that  they  themselves  did  not  know  which  of 
their  number  had  shot  the  arrow  wounding  the  other  white  man.  Some  of 
the  men  present  had  witnessed  the  shooting.  They  were  sure  that  the  un- 
known culprit  was  a young  chief,  greatly  loved  by  the  whole  tribe,  and  who 
even  then*  was  smoking  with  them  in  council.  Of  course  the  Indians  would 
strive  to  shield  him,  if  possible.  Likewise,  the  guilty  young  brave. 

The  Indians  then  tried  to  buy  the  liberty  of  the  two  braves,  offering  the 
settlers  half  the  money  they  would  receive  from  the  government.  Finding  the 
settlers  still  obdurate  in  their  first  demand  they  offered  to  give  up  the  young 
brave,  all  the  money  the  government  owed  them,  and  many  ponies,  if  they 
would  be  permitted  to  keep  the  young  chief. 

The  settlers  still  insisted  that  both  the  guilty  Indians  be  turned  over  to 
them. 

At  this  juncture  the  young  chief,  who  had  quietly  stolen  away  from  the 
council-smoke,  thrust  himself  forward,  brave  with  the  recklessness  of  despair. 
He  threatened  his  tribesmen  that,  since  they  had  decided  to  surrender  him,  he 
would  make  them  pay  dearly  for  it.  He  would  kill  any  white  man  who  at- 
tempted to  take  him.  The  old  chiefs  listened  apparently  unmoved  by  his 
threat.  Unemotionally,  the  younger  braves  overpowered  and  bound  him.  Yet 
their  elders  pleaded  with  the  settlers  for  his  freedom. 

The  men  were  relentless.  The  young  chief  and  the  brave  must  be  given 
to  them  for  punishment.  Well  aware  that  the  settlers  were  being  rapidly  re- 
enforced, the  Indians  at  last  yielded,  delivering  both  the  young  chief  and  the 
brave,  bound  hand  and  foot. 

It  was  late  afternoon.  Placing  the  captive  Indians  on  horses  the  little 
cavalcade  proceeded  toward  the  post.  Upon  their  arrival  great  dissension 
arose  among  them.  Some  were  for  hanging  the  Indians  at  once ; others  wanted 
to  turn  them  over  to  federal  control  for  trial.  Unfortunately  for  justice 
these  fairer-minded  men  were  in  the  minority. 

My  father,  I am  proud  to  say,  added  his  influence  to  that  of  others  in  an 
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attempt  to  save  the  lives  of  the  two  Indians.  But  mob  violence  reigned,  and 
the  two  prisoners  were  rushed  to  a partially-erected  wagon  shop. 

Stoically  indifferent,  the  two  braves  stood  like  bronze  statues  of  defiant 
courage.  Unflinching,  they  waited;  they  uttered  no  protest;  they  offered  no 
resistance.  The  setting  sun  threw  into  vivid  relief  their  gaudy  colors  and 
glittering  ornaments.  It  glorified  their  physical  perfection  until  their  likeness 
to  beautiful  statues  deeply  impressed  the  people  watching  from  the  outskirts 
of  the  mob.  So  quiet,  so  immovable  stood  the  two  Indians  that  except  for 
their  distended  nostrils  and  glowing  eyes  they  seemed  hardly  to  live. 

As  noosed  ropes  were  adjusted  to  their  necks  and  the  free  ends  tossed 
high  over  the  exposed  rafters  of  the  wagon  shop,  the  doomed  braves  flashed 
proud,  contemptuous  glances  over  the  excited  mob.  Then  with  wistful  long- 
ing their  eyes  sought  the  hills  which  such  a little  time  before  had  been  capped 
with  the  tepees  of  their  peaceful  Indian  village — the  homes  of  their  people. 

Eager  hands  seized  the  ropes,  and  with  a jerk,  the  young  chief  and  the  brave 
were  shot  aloft.  Its  work  completed,  the  mob  quietly  dispersed,  leaving  the 
two  bodies  swinging  from  the  rafters. 

With  the  sun  next  morning  two  squaws  entered  the  trading  post  and 
trudged  sorrowfully  up  the  trail  to  the  rigid,  suspended  bodies  of  their  dead. 
They  were  the  withered  mother  of  the  young  chief,  and  the  brave’s  handsome 
young  squaw.  Their  cries  and  lamentations  could  be  heard  far  up  the  valley. 
As  did  the  daughters  of  old,  they  mourned  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Each 
carried  a large  knife  with  which  she  hacked  her  head  and  breast  until  blood 
flowed  from  the  wounds.  This  blood  they  rubbed  upon  the  walls  and  uprights 
near  the  bodies  of  the  braves.  Still  weeping  and  wailing,  they  poured  ashes 
over  themselves. 

Pitying  hands  at  once  cut  down  the  bodies  that  they  might  be  returned  to 
the  tribe  for  burial.  One  of  the  men  at  the  post  was  assigned  driver  of  the 
ox-cart  in  which  the  dead  Indians  were  placed,  and  my  father  and  several 
others  rode  along  on  horseback  as  guards.  They  had  crossed  Elm  creek  safely 
and  were  progressing  nicely  up  the  sloping  hill.  There  the  entire  tribe  had 
assembled  to  meet  them.  Then,  without  warning,  a mighty  moan  burst  from 
the  savage  assemblage.  At  this  outcry  the  frightened  oxen  jumped,  overturn- 
ing the  wagon  and  throwing  the  dead  Indians  out  upon  the  hillside.  Bawling 
loudly,  the  team  plunged  down  the  hill  and  across  the  creek  with  the  driver 
clinging  to  the  reins.  His  short-cropped  hair  was  erect;  his  eyes  were  almost 
as  wild  as  those  of  the  oxen.  To  the  guards  this  comic  interlude  was  too 
much  for  the  continuance  of  any  solemnity.  With  unseemly  mirth  they 
hastened  after  the  runaway  ox  cart. 

In  such  fashion  was  the  young  chief  and  the  brave  returned  to  their  Great 
Mother,  the  earth.  But,  whatever  their  savage  sins,  it  can  at  least  be  written, 
“They  died  as  men.” 

That  day  three  hundred  men — soldiers  and  settlers — from  the  surrounding 
country  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  post.  But  they  were  not  needed,  as  the 
danger  had  passed. 

It  was  in  1860  that  my  maternal  grandparents,  Wright,  brought  their  family 
to  the  little  trading  post.  My  grandfather,  who  soon  became  known  to  all 
as  “the  deacon,”  founded  the  first  Sunday  school  in  Council  Grove.  The 
meetings  for  a time  were  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel.  Afterward  they  were 
in  my  grandparents’  home,  and  later  at  the  little  frame  schoolhouse.  The 
present  Congregational  church  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  pioneer  Sunday  school. 
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'The  deacon,  fond  of  music,  possessed  a voice  as  deep  and  vibrant  as  the 
bass  viol  he  played.  He  also  founded  a singing  school  which  every  one  joined, 
whether  he  could  sing  or  not.  And  sometimes  as,  true  to  the  deacon’s  tuning 
fork  and  accompanying  bass  viol,  the  music  rose  on  the  evening  air,  the  faces 
of  curious  Indians  would  be  seen  pressed  tightly  against  the  window  panes. 
They,  too,  would  have  been  welcome,  but  with  the  shy  reserve  of  the  savage 
they  stole  away  in  the  darkness  before  anyone  could  invite  them  to  enter. 

Of  my  mother,  what  more  need  I say  than  to  quote  that  “she  was  kind  and 
beautiful  and  good,”  and  that  every  one  loved  her.  She  who  died  when  I was 
so  young  that  to  me  she  has  always  been  more  a lovely  legend  than  an  actual 
remembrance. 

My  father  built,  as  a home  for  his  bride,  the  red  brick  house  on  Hockaday 
street  which  in  later  years  became  the  home  of  the  Richter  family.  The 
bricks  for  the  walls  were  made  in  Council  Grove,  but  the  dressed  timbers  and 
interior  fittings  were  carted  by  ox  team  all  the  long  distance  from  Leavenworth. 

The  sixties  were  ushered  in  by  a drought  so  long  and  dreadful  that  it  has 
become  a matter  of  history.  And  in  this  decade  such  subjects  as  the  alarm 
bell  on  belfry  hill,  the  passing  of  the  old  trail,  the  Anderson  gang,  and  many 
other  bits  of  stirring  local  history  could  be  discussed.  To  me  it  seems  strange 
that  many  events  occurring  as  late  as  Civil-war  times  have  already  taken  on 
the  vague  outlines  of  myths.  But  such  seems  the  case  regarding  the  Hermit 
of  Belfry  Hill.5 

A brief  resume  of  the  stay  in  Council  Grove  follows: 

A long  Santa  Fe  caravan  creaking  into  Council  Grove  from  the  east  brought 
with  it  a strange  citizen — strange  only  in  the  mode  of  his  future  abode.  For 
his  dress  was  the  usual  shabby  habiliment  of  the  plains-faring  traveler,  and 
among  the  motley  procession  that  surged  constantly  through  the  town  he 
would  have  caused  little  comment.  The  train  passed  on  to  Santa  Fe,  but 
following  its  departure  the  town  discovered  that  it  had  left  a dweller  on 
Belfry  hill. 

High  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  great  bluffs,  the  stranger  had  made  himself 
a shelter.  This  he  had  done  by  laying  up  a rude  wall  of  loose  stones  until  it 


5.  About  the  time  of  the  first  hostilities  of  the  Civil  War,  Council  Grove  was  mystified 
by  the  appearance  of  this  man,  known  as  “the  Hermit  Priest,”  “Matteo  Boccalini”  or 
“Father  Francesco.”  He  was  a handsome,  middle-aged  man  and  was  nearly  destitute.  Ac- 
cording to  his  story  he  was  a native  of  the  island  of  Capri,  had  taken  the  order  of  priest- 
hood, and  been  named  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Pope.  He  incurred  the  enmity  of 
the  Jesuits,  through  a lack  of  orthodoxy  and  a very  earthly  love  affair,  and  fled  from  Rome. 
For  a time  he  campaigned  with  Garibaldi.  However,  his  enemies  discovered  him — or  he 
imagined  they  did.  And  so  he  fled  on  again,  this  time  to  America.  Here  he  wandered  for 
many  years  on  the  Western  frontier,  being  to  a great  extent  among  the  Indians,  and  always 
fearful  of  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies. 

He  was  at  Council  Grove  for  five  months,  and  while  there  he  kept  rigidly  to  himself, 
except  when  called  upon  to  minister  to  needy  ones  of  his  own  creed.  He  read  his  few  books 
constantly  and  was  regular  in  his  devotions.  He  was  a loyal  Catholic,  and  feared  only  the 
Jesuits,  whom  he  denounced  bitterly.  Perhaps  he  chose  his  airy  dwelling  as  a watch  tower 
from  which  he  might  spy  their  coming.  He  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  they  still 
pursued  him  relentlessly. 

One  day  he  thought  he  saw  one  of  the  hated  order  on  the  streets  of  Council  Grove.  Once 
again  he  fled,  on  his  ceaseless  pilgrimage. 

Conveyed  by  a passing  train  he  set  out  for  New  Mexico.  Here  he  hoped  to  find  solitude 
and  refuge,  and  here  again  he  constructed  a rude  cave  and  chapel  in  the  hills. 

Two  years  later  news  came  back  to  Council  Grove  that  he  had  been  found  stabbed  to 
death.  It  was  said  that  the  vengeance  he  so  feared  had  overtaken  him  at  last,  and  that  he 
had  paid  the  price  of  his  expiation. 

On  the  rocks  of  his  cave  at  Council  Grove  were  scratched  his  name,  a rude  cross,  “Jesu 
Marcia,”  and  the  name  of  the  island  of  his  nativity,  “Capri.” 
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met  the  brow  of  the  overhanging  ledge  at  the  summit  of  the  hill.  This  cave- 
like hovel  faced  south,  and,  seated  in  its  entrance,  one  obtained  a wonderful 
panoramic  view  of  that  portion  of  the  valley,  and  of  the  old  trail  winding  in 
from  the  east. 

My  father  has  frequently  said  that  he  felt  sure  that  the  so-called  “old  her- 
mit” was  little  more  than  a young  man,  but  dressed  in  a manner  to  make 
himself  appear  much  older.  It  was  always  my  father’s  belief  that  this  stranger 
had  fled  from  some  one.  He  was  always  restless  and  alert,  as  though  waiting 
some  dreaded,  yet  expected  event.  He  avoided  every  one  and  went  down  into 
the  town  only  when  it  was  necessary  to  buy  a little  food.  He  either  could 
not,  or  would  not,  speak  English.  But  he  spoke  both  Spanish  and  Italian. 
For  hours  at  a time  he  would  sit  or  lie  at  the  mouth  of  his  cave.  At  length 
he  left  Council  Grove  as  quietly  as  he  had  appeared,  joining  a train  bound 
for  Santa  Fe.  Weeks  later,  returning  travelers  brought  back  the  tidings  that 
the  hermit  had  left  the  wagon  train  one  evening  near  the  border  of  New 
Mexico,  and  that  he  had  been  found  murdered  a short  distance  from  the  old 
trail. 

Indian  guides  on  the  hills  above  Elm  creek  also  had  many  vague  rumors 
connected  with  it.  One  was  that  an  early  missionary  priest  lay  buried  there. 
But  even  the  oldest  Indians  had  no  memory  nor  tradition  of  such  a mission- 
ary. They  said  that  the  stones  had  been  piled  up  years  before  by  their  for- 
bears, as  a guide  or  signal. 

Another  force  for  good  that  should  not  be  forgotten  were  those  forty  stal- 
wart men  who  banded  themselves  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
to  guard  the  town,  and  to  protect  the  surrounding  country  from  the  depre- 
dations of  border  ruffians  and  hostile  Indians.  Twelve  of  these  men  were 
stationed  constantly  in  Council  Grove,  and  the  rest  were  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  All  were  armed  and  ready  to  assemble  at  a moment’s  notice.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  a complete  list  of  these  men  in  existence,  but  they 
were  all  men  hardened  to  endurance.  Such  men  as  my  father,  who  frequently 
rode  horseback  to  Fort  Riley  and  back  in  one  day,  making  a total  distance 
of  eighty  miles  between  suns,  to  deliver  mail.  Later,  these  men  joined  the 
newly  organized  company  A of  the  Seventh  Kansas  militia,  bringing  that  or- 
ganization up  to  the  number  of  eighty  fearless,  experienced  cavalrymen.  It 
was  increased  to  more  than  a hundred  before  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  names  of  these  men  stand  high  on  our  country’s  roll  of  unsung  heroes. 
Their  services  were  as  important,  their  personal  bravery  as  magnificent,  and 
their  bodily  risks  as  great  as  those  of  the  soldiers  fighting  at  the  front.  Each 
became  a marked  man  to  every  skulking  desperado  and  enemy  of  the  Union 
then  infesting  the  frontier.  No  ranger  knew  what  fated  hour  decreed  his  end. 
Not  theirs  the  open  risks  of  so-called  civilized  warfare,  but  rather  the  death 
that  lurks  in  ambush.  Even  friendship  sometimes  masked  a foe. 

Their  cavalry  charges  were  day-and-night-long  chases  after  a miscellaneous 
enemy  who  sought  to  win  by  every  unknown  strategy,  and  the  victors  were 
those  who  drew  first  and  aimed  surest.  Their  commissariat  was  their  saddle- 
bags, their  tents  their  saddle  blankets  and  the  vase  dome  of  a by  no  means 
always  clement  heaven.  Constantly  patrolling  the  plains,  clashing  with  sav- 
age Indians,  riding  wildly  through  the  night  after  murderers,  horse  thieves  and 
bushwhacker  raiders — theirs  was  surely  a versatile  service. 

Unthanked  to-day — forgotten  heroes — for  they  were  never  enlisted  in  the 
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regular  army.  To  their  insistent  clamorings  to  be  sent  to  the  front,  President 
Lincoln  and  the  Secretary  of  War  as  insistently  replied,  “Your  services  are 
needed  on  the  frontier.  We  could  not  do  without  you  there.” 

So  to-day  their  deeds  are  not  recounted  in  eloquent  memorial  addresses. 
And  on  Decoration  Day  no  starry  emblem  of  the  land  they  loved  and  served 
so  valiantly  is  placed  above  their  dead.  For  they  belonged  to  the  Grand 
Army  of  Forgotten  Heroes,  and  when  their  work  was  ended  they  “just  quit,” 
as  my  father  modestly  expressed  their  informal  disbandment. 

When  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  reached  to  within  a few  miles  of  Junction 
City,  the  Santa  Fe  Coach  Line  Company  moved  their  headquarters  to  that 
town.  So  the  old  trail,  which  for  almost  fifty  years  had  been  the  one  great 
common  carrier  of  trade  between  East  and  West,  was  abandoned  except  for 
the  occasional  prairie  schooners  of  homeseekers.  The  dash  and  excitement  of 
old  trail  days  had  gone  forever.  Bereft  of  romance  and  dreams  of  commercial 
greatness,  Council  Grove  settled  down  to  the  slow  growth  of  a country  town. 

In  the  after  years  in  my  childhood,  my  father,  during  our  long  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  over  the  prairies,  would  point  out  to  me  the  grass-grown  ruts 
of  the  old  trail.  In  many  places  time  and  nature  had  entirely  blotted  out  the 
marks  of  the  heavy  wagon  wheels.  But  here  and  there  in  some  pasture,  deep 
ruts  were  still  discernible. 

Even  to-day,  if  one  so  wills,  he  can  see  through  the  bricks  and  stones  of 
this  newer  civilization  the  scenes  of  the  old.  Walls  and  steeples  disappear, 
and  as  a mirage  in  the  foreground  appears  the  little  trading  post  of  the  early 
fifties.  The  typical  village  Main  street  becomes  once  more  the  dusty,  old 
Santa  Fe  trail,  aswarm  with  activity.  Oxen  and  mules  fill  the  corral.  Aside 
from  the  road  men  rolled  in  blankets  lie  asleep  beneath  the  shelter  of  prairie 
schooners  and  Dearborn  carriages.  Or  perhaps  they  are  busily  engaged  over 
their  camp  fire  with  kettle  and  frying  pan,  preparing  their  “mess  of  grub.” 

Along  the  trail  there  is  also  much  noise  and  barter — Indians  with  furs,  game 
and  wild  fruits  to  exchange  for  ammunition,  blankets  and  trinkets.  Before 
the  trading  post  a wagon  train  is  taking  on  more  supplies.  From  the  smithy 
comes  the  clang  of  iron  upon  anvil  as  mules  are  shod  and  wagons  repaired 
preparatory  to  their  long  overland  journey. 

There  is  the  loud  thud  of  hoofs,  and  from  out  a pall  of  dust  the  stagecoach 
emerges,  and  draws  up  in  front  of  the  station,  with  a fine  flourish  of  its  tandem 
mule  teams.  In  the  barroom  of  the  trading  post  both  poker  and  “fire-water” 
are  forgotten,  as  the  idle  and  curious  crowd  about  the  driver,  eager  for  news 
and  mail. 

Those  old  scenes  are  gone  forever.  The  trail  has  become  the  orderly  vil- 
lage street.  Many  landmarks  remain,  but  most  of  them  have  taken  on  a 
strangely  altered  appearance.  The  face  of  the  old  Mission  seems  much  the 
same;  but  the  waters  of  the  old  well  are  now  polluted  by  a modern  iron  pump 
— the  sunshine'  shut  out  by  concrete.  We  have  entombed  the  old  well  along 
with  other  things  of  the  past.  But  this  is  in  obedience  to  a great  law.  The 
law  of  all  life  and  of  all  nature.  The  new  must  ever  replace  the  old. 
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EARLY  DAYS  ALONG  THE  SOLOMON  VALLEY. 

Written  for  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  by  Mrs.  Olive  A.  Clark. 

IT  IS  INDISPENSABLE  to  historians  and  to  the  history  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  that  the  hardships  experienced  by  the  early  settlers  be  written  and 
put  in  book  form  to  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society,  that  it  might  there  remain  a matter  of  history  and  fact  for  the  benefit 
and  education  of  the  future  generations  of  Kansas  citizens  and  all  others  inter- 
ested. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I am  writing  my  reminiscences  of  the  early 
days  in  the  Solomon  valley. 

In  October,  1867,  or  approximately  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  my  father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Shafer,  with  their  family  of 
ten  children,  myself  included,  were  living  on  their  farm  near  Manchester,  Dela- 
ware county,  Iowa.  It  was  in  this  month  that  father  became  infected  with 
that  contagious  disease  known  at  that  time  as  “Kansas  fever.”  Early  in  the 
month  of  November  he  sold  the  farm  with  all  improvements,  for  a considera- 
tion of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  bought  an  outfit  for  immigration  to  Kansas 
with  Osage  county  the  objective. 

Our  outfit  consisted  of  two  covered  wagons  containing  eatables,  our  personal 
effects,  and  some  few  household  necessities.  These  wagons,  behind  which  were 
led  two  milch  cows  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  milk  for  the  family  en  route, 
were  drawn  by  four  head  of  horses  or  one  team  to  each  wagon.  This,  I think, 
was  the  sum  of  our  earthly  possessions  at  the  beginning  of  our  trip  from  Iowa 
to  Kansas. 

The  crossing  of  Iowa  was  made  without  mishap  to  any  of  our  party,  and  we 
likewise  did  not  encounter  any  very  serious  misfortune  during  our  trip  through 
Missouri,  which  was  mostly  wooded  and  timber  land,  although  the  farming  dis- 
trict was  very  prosperous  and  nicely  improved.  Our  party  consisted  of  two 
families,  ourselves  and  the  Noble  family.  Mr.  William  Noble’s  outfit  was 
similar  to  ours  and  consisted  of  two  covered  wagons. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Missouri  river  we  found  that  it  was  bank  full  with 
waters  from  recent  rains  to  the  northward,  the  water  being  so  high  we  could 
not  cross  at  the  regular  crossing,  so  father  moved  up  stream  and  hired  a man 
with  a large  raft  to  ferry  us  across,  and  we  landed  on  the  Kansas  side  of  the 
river  within  a few  miles  of  White  Cloud,  in  Doniphan  county,  where  we  camped 
and  rested  the  cows  and  did  our  family  wash.  We  were  camped  here  a week, 
and  during  this  time  Mr.  Noble  had  decided  to  go  farther  west  and  look  for  a 
location,  instead  of  south  to  Osage  county  as  previously  planned.  My  father, 
after  considerable  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Noble,  decided  to  do  likewise 
and  thus  keep  the  two  families  together.  However,  my  mother  was  strongly 
opposed  to  this  change  in  the  plans,  and  insisted  that  we  keep  headed  toward 
Osage  county,  regardless  of  what  the  Noble  family  planned  to  do,  but  father 
was  strongly  set  upon  keeping  the  two  families  together  and  Mr.  Noble  was 
likewise  determined  that  he  was  going  to  locate  farther  west,  so  to  compromise 
the  argument  and  keep  peace  within  the  circle,  mother  consented  to  the  change 
in  plans.  The  result  was  that  when  we  were  again  ready  to  travel  we  headed 
"westward. 

Our  trip  west  from  White  Cloud  was  slow  and  we  were  many  times  off  the 
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direct  route  and  were  compelled  several  times  to  hunt  the  trail.  Just  what 
trail  we  were  traveling,  or  whether  it  had  a name,  is  not  clear  in  my  mind  at 
this  writing.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I am  looking  back  many  years  and 
that  objects  blur  and  confuse  themselves  in  the  far  perspective. 

Our  next  place  to  rest  the  milk  cows  was  at  Willow  Springs,  in  Mitchell 
county,  on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Beloit,  where  we  came  to  the  Solomon 
river.  Here  there  were  just  a few  scattered  log  cabins,  each  containing  a 
family.  We  obtained  lodging  with  a family  named  Marshall  (have  forgotten 
the  first  name)  in  one  of  these  cabins  and  stayed  there  for  one  week,  while 
father  with  Mr.  Noble  and  Mr.  Marshall  scouted  the  surrounding  country  in 
search  of  a tract  of  land  that  might  suit  their  fancy,  but  failing  to  find  a lo- 
cation we  again  took  the  trail.  This  time  we  followed  the  winding  course  of 
the  Solomon  river  southward  and  again  camped  for  rest  in  Minneapolis,  where 
we  lived  during  the  winter  months. 

This  first  winter  (1867-’68)  in  Kansas  was  certainly  a pleasant  winter.  There 
was  frost  during  the  nights,  and  the  air  during  the  early  morning  would  be 
cold,  but  each  day  would  dawn  the  same,  and  nearly  all  winter  Kansas  prairie 
was  blessed  with  clear  balmy  days.  It  seemed  that  Indian  summer  had  come 
to  take  the  place  of  winter.  We  were  all  overjoyed  and  thankful  that  we  had 
come  to  Kansas  and  would  benefit  by,  and  enjoy,  this  great  paradise.  Every- 
one of  our  party  felt  the  thrill  of  outdoor  life  and  realized  the  joy  of  living.  We 
children  were  happy  and  living  a healthful  life  on  the  Kansas  prairie,  care  free 
and  dependent  upon  our  superiors  for  support  and  protection.  Little  did  we 
realize  what  our  dear  parents  were  sacrificing  for  us,  nor  the  hardships  they 
were  experiencing.  As  I look  back  these  many  years  to  that  first  winter 
(1867- ’68)  in  Kansas  I give  thanks  for  those  pleasant,  balmy  days,  because  if  it 
had  not  been  for  those  days  I doubt  very  much  if  we  would  have  fared  nearly 
so  well. 

Wild  game  was  abundant.  There  were  buffalo,  antelope,  coyote,  wolves, 
prairie  dogs,  prairie  chickens,  quail,  wild  turkey  and  also  numerous  fur-bearing 
animals.  When  you  would  see  those  wild  creatures  and  notice  their  seeming 
content  it  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  they,  too,  were  glad  to  be  in  this 
paradise  and  enjoying  this  balmy  weather. 

In  the  early  day  it  was  great  sport,  as  well  as  means  to  furnish  meat  for  the 
larder,  to  hunt  the  buffalo.  The  men  would  organize,  mount  their  horses  and 
sally  forth  in  small  bands  on  these  hunts  and  kill  enough  to  supply  their  re- 
spective families  for  some  time.  All  animals  killed  on  the  hunt  would  be 
butchered  where  they  fell,  the  meat  cut  and  loaded  in  the  “follow-up  wagon,” 
which  would  always  be  found  trailing  the  hunt.  This  wagon  when  loaded 
would  return  to  the  settlement  with  the  meat.  The  hunters  would  come  in 
later.  The  carcasses  would  be  left  on  the  prairie  where  the  animals  fell,  and 
I have  seen  the  prairie  white  with  their  bones,  bleaching  in  the  sun,  which 
were  mute  evidence  of  the  great  slaughter  waged  against  the  buffalo.  The 
annual  rate  of  destruction  of  this  animal  from  1870  to  1875  has  been  esti- 
mated at  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  head,  and  that  in  1903  there  re- 
mained only  34  head  running  wild  in  the  United  States,  and  considering  the 
fact  that  they  formerly  ranged  over  a third  of  North  America  in  countless 
numbers,  I think  you  can  readily  see  the  truth  of  my  statement  when  I say 
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the  prairie  was  white  with  their  bones  bleaching  in  the  sun.  Later,  as  the 
country  became  more  thickly  settled,  the  government  paid  men  to  travel  over 
the  prairie  in  wagons  gathering  these  old  bones,  which  were  shipped  east  and 
made  into  fertilizer.  These  men  that  gathered  the  bones  were  known  to  all 
the  early  settlers  as  “bone  pickers.” 

My  father  planned  to  go  on  a buffalo  hunt  as  soon  as  he  had  us  safely  set- 
tled in  our  winter  quarters  in  Minneapolis,  to  obtain  a supply  of  meat  for  our 
winter’s  consumption.  After  some  search  and  inquiry  he  obtained  permission 
from  Mr.  Israel  Markley  to  use  his  log  cabin  for  our  winter  home.  We  found 
it  uncomfortably  small  and  not  consistently  built  to  accommodate  a family  of 
ten  children,  there  being  only  one  room,  and  this  one  with  earthen  floor.  For 
sleeping  quarters  we  had  four  bunks,  one  above  the  other,  built  along  one 
end  of  the  room.  For  a stairway  or  a means  to  reach  these  bunks  we  had  a 
crude  stepladder  which,  like  the  cabin,  was  made  from  native  lumber.  This 
cabin  was  one  of  the  best  that  Minneapolis  afforded  at  that  time,  and  although 
it  was  only  one  small  humble  room  and  very  inconvenient,  it  was  a shelter 
for  us,  and  a home,  sweet  home.  Now  that  we  had  a place  in  which  to  live, 
and  after  father  had  seen  that  the  cracks  between  the  logs  had  been  attended 
to,  and  various  other  duties  around  the  cabin  had  been  performed,  he  awaited 
the  next  buffalo  hunt. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  as  there  was  a hunt  started  within  a few  days. 
The  men  mounted  their  horses  and  started  for  the  buffalo  country  to  the  north 
and  west.  They  must  have  gone  between  thirty  and  fifty  miles  when  they 
saw  their  first  few  herds  of  buffalo.  The  country  was  fairly  level  and  the 
buffalo  were  peacefully  grazing  on  the  grass,  which  seemed  to  be  rather  plenti- 
ful for  this  season  of  the  year.  They  traveled  until  a good-sized  herd  was 
sighted,  then  with  a whoop  and  halloo  they  ran  their  horses  toward  the  herd, 
which  they  soon  reached.  After  reaching  the  herd  they  divided,  some  going  to 
the  left  side  while  others  remained  on  the  right.  Although  the  buffaloes  began 
running,  each  man  kept  right  in  and  shooting  right  and  left  until  they  felled 
a great  number  of  the  shaggy  beasts.  I am  unable  to  say  if  father  was  suc- 
cessful in  killing  a buffalo  on  this  hunt,  as  the  meat  when  brought  back  to 
the  settlement  was  equally  divided  among  the  several  families,  but  I have 
been  told  that  it  required  great  skill  to  kill  a buffalo  on  the  run,  for  the 
reason  that  they  must  be  shot  in  a certain  part  of  the  body.  Father  said  to 
shoot  at  the  heart  was  the  place.  Now  that  the  killing  had  been  accomplished 
they  set  about  butchering  and  cutting  the  meat  to  be  loaded  in  the  “follow-up 
wagons.”  After  this  had  been  done  they  started  on  their  return  journey 
homeward. 

Among  the  hunters  was  a man  named  David  Hooker,  who  had  a claim 
on  Mortimer  creek,  about  two  miles  north  and  one-half  mile  east  of  the 
present  site  of  Delphos.  On  their  return  journey  the  hunters  came  through 
his  holdings.  Father,  seeing  that  Mr.  Hooker  had  a dugout  in  which  to  live, 
and  had  some  prairie  broken  on  his  claim,  also  liking  the  lay  of  the  land, 
inquired  of  Mr.  Hooker  if  he  had  thought  of  trading  his  holdings.  Mr. 
Hooker  replied  that  he  was  tired  of  Kansas  and  that  all  it  took  to  get  him 
out  of  the  state  was  one  more  horse  in  addition  to  the  one  he  already  had. 
Father  advised  him  that  he  could  supply  the  other  horse  if  he  would  in  turn. 
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give  him  his  right  to  his  holdings  as  just  consideration  for  the  horse.  Mr. 
Hooker  agreed  to  this  offer  and  the  trade  was  made,  and  when  they  reached 
Minneapolis  papers  were  drawn  and  properly  executed. 

The  claim  proved  to  be  a half  section  of  fine  land  and  that  part  lying 
in  the  creek  valley  was  exceptionally  well  suited  to  farming.  Father  was 
well  pleased  with  his  bargain  apd  immediately  began  making  his  plans  con- 
cerning the  work  to  be  done  on  it  in  the  spring,  when  he  planned  to  move 
there.  While  describing  the  place  to  mother  he  made  particular  mention  of 
the  dugout,  telling  her  that  with  a little  work  a good-sized  room  could  be 
added  for  a living  room,  while  the  cave  portion  could  be  utilized  as  sleep- 
ing quarters  for  the  family.  Mother  did  not  agree  with  this  plan  and  she, 
being  a very  outspoken  woman,  made  the  remark  that  she’d  be  darned  if 
she’d  hole  up  like  a prairie  dog,  and  that  she  didn’t  see  why  a man  of  good 
sound  judgment  would  want  to  bring  his  family  to  such  a God-forsaken 
country  anyway,  but  of  course  mother,  like  all  pioneer  women  of  those  days, 
sacrificed  her  ideals  and  consented  to  father’s  plans. 

The  balance  of  the  fall  and  winter  was  uneventful  and  we  managed 
to  live  peacefully  in  the  little  one-room  log  cabin  in  Minneapolis,  Kan. 
Late  in  February  we  moved  to  the  place  on  Mortimer  creek  and  with  the 
added  room  in  the  dugout  found  ourselves  in  as  good  living  quarters  as 
we  had  experienced  in  the  log  cabin.  There  was  a dug  well  near  at  hand 
from  which  we  drew  water  by  a windlass,  for  household  uses,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  tract  of  land  that  Mr.  Hooker  plowed  this  constituted 
the  improvements,  the  rest  being  level  prairie  with  some  timber  along  the 
creek. 

Of  live  stock  we  then  had  two  cows,  two  horses  and  one  mare,  which 
were  allowed  to  range  at  will  upon  the  prairie.  However,  there  were  times 
when  we  picketed  the  mare  near  the  house  that  we  might  have  a means  of 
rounding  up  the  stock  every  day  so  they  would  not  become  strayed  or  stolen. 

During  the  spring  months  father  prepared  the  land  and  planted  his 
corn  crop,  also  planting  watermelons  and  various  other  garden  truck.  We 
were  all  looking  forward  to  a good  crop  of  corn,  and  were  beginning  to  like 
Kansas  fine.  To  enjoy  such  a pleasant  winter  of  balmy  days  and  a spring 
full  of  sunshine  and  hope  was  much  more  than  we  had  expected  before 
leaving  Iowa. 

After  com  had  been  planted,  mother  being  so  persistent  in  her  de- 
mands for  a house  in  which  to  live,  father  made  arrangements  for  the  haul- 
ing of  the  lumber  from  Junction  City,  this  being  the  nearest  point  at  which 
lumber  could  be  bought.  In  making  a trip  to  Junction  City  for  lumber  it 
required  a day  (from  sunrise  until  sunset)  with  the  empty  wagon  and  the 
return  trip  with  loaded  wagon  would  take  two  days.  There  was  a place 
about  midway  that  was  known  as  Hard  Crossing.  He  always  planned  to 
make  Hard  Crossing  by  noon  with  empty  wagon  and  on  the  return  trip  with 
the  lumber  he  would  be  doing  exceedingly  well  to  make  it  by  dark.  I have 
heard  him  speak  many  times  about  Hard  Crossing.  It  seems  that  this  was  a 
crossing  of  some  stream  that  had  high  banks  and  rather  steep,  making  it  a 
hard  pull  for  the  horses,  more  especially  if  they  were  pulling  a loaded  wagon. 
I do  not  remember  father  saying  anything  about  the  condition  of  the  creek 
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bed,  but  presume  it  must  have  been  gravel  or  some  hard  substance  or  the 
horses  would  not  have  been  able  to  cross  with  the  heavy  loaded  wagon. 

During  June  there  was  excessive  rainfall  and  it  was  reported  that  the 
Solomon  river  was  rising  rapidly,  and  that  the  Saline  river  was  flooding. 
Mortimer  creek  did  not  overflow  and  we  were  thus  spared  from  flood  worry, 
but  following  the  heavy  rains  came  the  drought.  The  sun  shone  hot  dur- 
ing the  day  and  the  nights  were  still  and  warm.  The  south  wind  blew  hard 
for  weeks  at  a time,  drying  the  corn,  the  crop  not  being  a complete  failure, 
but  very  badly  damaged.  After  a few  weeks  of  this  wTeather  our  high  estimate 
of  Kansas  suffered  a relapse  and  we  found  ourselves  wishing  for  a day  to  come 
that  would  be  minus  that  miserable  south  wind. 

In  the  early  part  of  August,  about  the  12th,  I believe,  the  Indians  raided 
the  Solomon  valley.  From  then  on  until  late  in  1870  we  had  to  be  always  on 
the  lookout  for  hostile  Indians.  The  tribe  that  participated  in  this  first  raid 
was  the  Sioux,  and  those  that  raided  at  about  the  same  time  on  the  Republican 
river  were  the  Cheyennes. 

I can  well  remember  the  excitement  that  took  place  after  word  had  been 
received  that  the  Indians  were  coming.  Everyone  was  in  great  haste  to  get 
the  families  safely  out  of  danger.  There  were  soldiers  stationed  along  the 
frontier  to  protect  the  settlements  from  Indian  raids,  but  the  Indians  had  taken 
advantage  of  a time  when  the  soldiers  were  on  a buffalo  hunt  and  began  their 
depredations.  All  the  settlers  were  trying  to  get  their  families  to  Minneapolis 
where  they  would  be  protected.  Among  the  first  families  to  get  out  were  those 
living  near  the  present  site  of  Delphos.  The  soldiers  had  returned  from  their 
buffalo  hunt,  after  the  Indians  had  entered  the  settlements,  and  were  now 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  settlers. 

Our  neighbor,  D.  J.  Fowler,  was  breaking  prairie  near  the  present  site 
of  Sumnerville,  at  the  time  the  Indian  alarm  was  sounded.  He  had  left  his 
family  on  his  claim  while  he  was  working  away  from  home,  and  of  course, 
since  he  was  using  the  team,  they  did  not  have  any  horses  with  which  to 
make  their  escape.  Father,  knowing  this,  and  also  knowing  that  he  could 
not  get  both  families  to  safety  in  one  wagon,  dispatched  Mrs.  D.  J.  Fowler 
and  my  sister  Mary  (Mrs.  Jacob  Harshbarger)  on  his  two  horses  to  advise 
Mr.  Fowler  of  the  Indian  uprising  and  to  solicit  his  aid  in  removing  the  two 
families  to  safety.  The  other  horse  we  had  was  a mare  with  a small  colt, 
which  father  had  picketed  a short  distance  from  the  dugout. 

Mrs.  Fowler  and  Mary  had  barely  gotten  out  of  sight  of  the  dugout  when 
they  were  sighted  by  a trio  of  Indians  which  gave  chase.  They  pursued  the 
women  for  perhaps  five  miles,  where  a small  number  of  United  States  soldiers 
were  encountered.  The  Indians,  fearing  the  soldiers,  turned  and  fled.  These 
soldiers  were  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  settlers  and  they  sent  Mrs.  Fowler  and 
Mary  on  with  a small  wagon  train  of  settlers  that  had  left  their  homes  looking 
for  safety.  They  took  the  horses  that  the  girls  were  riding  and  started  on  up 
stream  and  returned  them  to  father,  that  he  might  get  those  of  the  two  families 
that  remained  removed  to  safety. 

After  leaving  father  the  horses  the  soldiers  traveled  to  the  north  to  aid 
other  families  to  safety.  They  had  not  been  gone  long  until  seven  Indians 
appeared  and  were  trying  to  take  the  mare  and  colt,  but  for  some  unaccount- 
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able  reason  the  mare  was  fighting  them.  While  they  were  thus  engaged  father 
managed  to  get  the  horses  hitched  to  the  wagon  and  loading  the  two  families 
started  for  Minneapolis.  The  Indians,  seeing  us  making  our  escape,  gave  chase 
but  were  again  turned  by  the  main  body  of  soldiers  which  were  following  the 
scouting  party  that  had  met  Mrs.  Fowler  and  my  sister.  These  soldiers  were 
pulling  a cannon,  of  which  the  Indians  were  afraid,  and  did  not  tarry  long  in 
their  retreat.  We  did  not  experience  any  further  danger  on  the  trip  and  reached 
Minneapolis  safely,  for  which  we  were  certainly  thankful  and  considered  our- 
selves lucky  to  thus  escape  the  Indians. 

Although  we  escaped  the  savages  our  property  did  not.  Our  dugout  was 
destroyed  and  the  addition  burned.  The  lumber  which  father  had  hauled  from 
Junction  City  and  piled  in  a neat  pile  by  the  dugout  was  also  burned.  The 
windlass  was  broken  and  the  pieces  thrown  in  the  well,  the  cow  ran  off  and 
the  mare  and  colt  were  stolen. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Hardy,  of  Delphos,  Kan.,  in  his  writing,  “A  Pioneer’s  Recol- 
lections of  Ottawa  County,”  gives  a good  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  settlers  fled  indiscriminately,  and  from  which  I quote  the  following : 

“When  the  alarm  that  the  Indians  were  headed  this  way  was  sounded,  all 
the  families  living  in  this  locality  gathered  together.  They  consisted  of  four 
families  of  Yockeys,  and  the  Hillhouse,  Karnes,  Bennett,  Turner,  Hendershot, 
and  Hardy  families,  also  Miss  Brewster.  We  were  about  four  miles  from  the 
present  site  of  Delphos  and  headed  for  Minneapolis,  some  on  foot,  some  on 
horseback  and  some  in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  horses,  or  mules.  When  the 
Indians,  following  the  alarm  closely,  overtook  us,  it  was  about  1 p.  m.,  and 
when  they  surrounded  us  it  certainly  was  an  exciting  time.  The  Indians  gave 
chase  to  a man  named  C.  C.  Scott  who,  with  his  young  wife,  was  just  ahead  of 
us.  He  was  driving  a spirited  team  and  urging  them  to  do  their  best.  The 
Indians  emptied  their  guns  at  him,  but  only  one  bullet  hit  the  wagon.  He  was 
going  so  fast  that  he  made  a poor  target  although  he  was  standing  up  in  the 
wagon.  His  wife  was  lying  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  during  the  raid. 
The  Indians  being  unable  to  get  Scott,  crossed  the  river  and  divided  into  three 
different  bands.  We  all  hid  in  the  ravines  until  dark  that  night,  then  tried  to 
find  our  way  to  Minneapolis,  but  lost  our  way  and  wandered  about  in  a circle. 
Later  we  scattered  into  two  different  parties,  we  could  hear  each  other,  as  we 
wandered  around  in  the  night,  but  were  afraid  to  get  together.  There  were 
twenty  or  more  in  each  party,  but  there  were  only  two  men,  one  gun  and  no 
ammunition  in  our  group.” 

Father  and  some  men  who  had  gone  to  Asher  creek  to  guard  the  Gates  family, 
who  could  not  get  away  on  account  of  sickness,  found  us  at  daylight  and  took 
us  on  to  Minneapolis.  We  arrived  in  Minneapolis  about  9 a.m.  the  morning  of 
the  13th  tired  and  hungry,  as  we  had  not  eaten  a mouthful  since  the  day  before. 
There  was  no  one  killed  near  here  in  this  raid,  but  there  were  two  men  and  one 
woman  injured  near  Asher  creek.  Lots  of  houses  were  taken  and  the  George 
Shaffer  house,  northwest  of  town  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

In  the  next,  or  second  raid,  coming  in  the  fall  of  this  same  year,  there  was 
more  damage  done  and  lives  lost,  women  captured  and  outraged  than  in  any 
other  raid  in  the  Solomon  valley.  It  was  on  October  13,  1868,  that  Mrs.  Anna 
Brewster  Morgan,  formerly  Miss  Brewster,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  and  was  held  prisoner  by  them.  Miss  Sarah  White  was 
also  captured  about  the  same  time  on  the  Republican  river  by  the  Cheyennes, 
who  were  also  on  the  warpath  and  raiding  in  that  part  of  Kansas.  I have  been 
informed  that  sometime  later  the  two  tribes  met  at  a point  farther  west  than 
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the  western  boundary  of  Ottawa  county.  At  this  place  of  meeting  they  en- 
camped and  bartered  between  themselves  for  the  plunder  taken  during  the 
raids.  It  was  here  that  Mrs.  Morgan  was  traded  to  the  Cheyennes  by  the 
Sioux,  and  thus  the  two  white  women  became  prisoners  of  the  same  band  of 
Indians.  Mrs.  Morgan  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  a beautiful 
woman.  She  had  blue  eyes  with  thick  lustrous  hair  of  yellow  hue,  and  a lovely 
complexion.  Miss  White,  a girl  of  seventeen,  I did  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  and  therefore  cannot  give  an  authentic  description  of  her,  but  I pre- 
sume she  must  have  been  a charming  young  lady,  judging  by  what  I have  been 
told. 

The  events  leading  to  the  capture  of  Mrs.  Morgan  were  typical  of  Indian 
tactics.  Mr.  James  Morgan,  who  was  out  with  the  team  was  surrounded  by  the 
Indians,  shot  and  wounded.  He  was  left  lying  where  he  fell  as  dead,  while  the 
horses  were  freed  from  the  wagon  and  allowed  to  return  home.  Mrs.  Morgan 
saw  them  coming  and  also  noticing  that  the  traces  had  been  cut,  feared 
that  something  terrible  had  befallen  her  husband.  Not  knowing  what  to  do, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  realizing  that  something  must  be  done  quickly, 
she  decided  to  mount  one  of  the  horses,  locate  her  husband,  then  ride  for  help. 
While  she  was  searching  for  him  the  Indians  came  upon  her  and  took  her 
captive.  Mr.  Morgan  was  later  found  and  taken  to  the  hospital  at  Fort  Hays 
for  treatment,  that  his  wounds  might  be  properly  cared  for. 

Those  who  were  killed  in  this  raid  were  Grandpa  Smith  and  his  son  Alex, 
who  were  breaking  prairie  near  their  home  when  the  Indians  appeared,  shot 
Alex  and  lanced  his  father’s  throat.  John  Andrews  was  murdered  near  the 
present  site  of  the  Spiritualist  camp  ground  at  Delphos.  Peter  Karnes  was 
killed  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Delphos.  These  were  all  that  were 
killed  in  this  raid,  but  several  others  were  attacked  and  some  wounded,  among 
whom  were  Keller,  Smith,  Virtue,  Hendershot  and  Ulysses  Seymour. 

The  Indians  also  captured  two  small  girls,  whose  names  I cannot  recall, 
whom  they  held  prisoners  until  night,  then  they  left  them  on  the  prairie  alone 
in  the  inky  darkness.  They  were  found  next  morning  wandering  around  over 
the  prairie.  These  two  little  children  must  have  been  terribly  frightened 
during  the  long  hours  of  the  night.  A night  alone  on  the  prairie  in  those  days 
was  enough  to  frighten  a grown  person.  The  prairie  wolves,  which  are  the 
North  American  members  of  the  dog  family,  more  commonly  called  by  their 
Indian  name,  coyotes,  prowled  and  hunted  the  prairie  in  packs  by  night,  when 
they  would  utter  yapping  cries  and  blood-curdling  yells  as  they  galloped. 
When  one  thinks  of  all  this  one  wonders  how  these  small  children  escaped 
with  sound  minds.  The  most  cruel  crimes  and  deeds  committed  in  all  his- 
tory were  the  crimes  that  the  Indians  practiced  in  their  warfare  on  little  inno- 
cent children,  too  small  to  defend  themselves. 

During  the  winter  of  1868- ’69  we  could  not  live  on  our  claim  because,  as 
before  stated,  the  Indians  had  destroyed  and  burned  all  our  possessions. 
Father  made  arrangements  with  William  Noble  to  winter  with  his  family  on 
his  claim,  which  was  located  on  Pipe  creek. 

Knowing  of  the  constant  danger  of  roving  bands  of  hostile  Indians,  the 
settlers  organized  to  find  some  means  in  which  they  could  protect  the  entire 
community  and  at  the  same  time  be  free  to  perform  their  several  farm  duties, 
and  improve  their  claims.  This  movement  resulted  in  a fortification  being 
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built  during  the  winter  months  of  1868-’69  on  Yockey  creek,  not  over  one 
hundred  yards  east  of  the  present  site  of  the  Spiritualist  camp-meeting  ground 
near  Delphos.  This  fort  was  made  up  of  a group  of  one-room  buildings  around 
which  were  logs  set  perpendicular  with  the  upper  end  sharpened.  There  were 
loopholes  at  various  points  in  this  fence  of  logs  for  the  use  of  the  defenders 
in  case  of  attack.  There  was  but  one  opening  in  this  fence.  The  slabs  from 
which  the  buildings  were  made  were  hauled  from  Minneapolis,  and  the  logs 
that  were  used  were  gotten  on  the  creeks  in  the  near  vicinity  and  dragged  to 
the  fort.  This  fortification  became  known  as  “Yockey  Fort,”  and  was  used 
during  the  summer  of  1869. 

Early  in  the  spring  all  the  families  in  that  locality  assembled  here  at  this 
fort.  They  moved  their  personal  effects  and  household  necessities  into  these 
one-room  cabins  and  there  remained  all  summer.  The  men  folks,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  left  to  guard  the  fort,  would  go  to  one  man’s  claim  and  do 
his  improving  and  plant  the  crop,  then  go  on  to  the  next  man’s  claim  and  do 
likewise  and  so  on  until  the  work  of  the  entire  community  was  accomplished. 
In  this  manner  they  got  their  improvements  done  and  their  crops  planted  and 
cultivated  with  the  least  amount  of  danger  possible  to  themselves  and  their 
families. 

The  settlers  were  now  better  prepared  than  ever  before  against  Indian  up- 
risings. The  state  militia  also  had  men  stationed  at  various  points  along  the 
valley  and  were  likewise  better  prepared  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  third 
and  last  Indian  raid,  which  occurred  in  June,  1869,  was  therefore  easily  broken 
up  and  the  savages  driven  back,  before  there  was  much  damage  done.  How- 
ever, there  was  a man  by  the  name  of  John  Dyer  lost  his  life  near  Indian 
Lookout.  They  did  not  attack  Yockey  Fort,  during  this  raid,  and  were  pre- 
vented from  going  very  much  farther  down  the  valley  by  the  boys  of  the 
state  militia.  Thus  ended  the  third  and  last  Indian  raid  down  the  Solomon 
valley. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  wild  game  in  the  valley  in  early  days,  among 
which  were  antelope,  buffalo,  coyote  or  prairie  wolf,  deer,  elk,  prairie  chicken 
and  quail.  The  antelope  was  a small  sure-footed,  hollow-horned,  ruminating 
animal  and  very  active,  and  could  be  seen  at  most  all  times  of  the  day.  The 
buffalo  is  a large  animal  characterized  by  the  great  mass  of  brown  or  blackish- 
brown  hair  clothing  the  head,  neck  and  forepart  of  the  body.  The  horns  are 
short  and  curve  upward.  The  hind  quarters  are  small  and  fall  away  suddenly, 
while  the  withers  are  high.  The  coyote  or  prairie  wolf,  under  all  its  various 
local  phases,  is  a smaller  animal  than  the  true  wolf  and  has  slinking  and 
stealthy  habits,  hunting  by  night  and  living  by  day  in  burrows  in  the  plains. 
The  deer  and  elk,  both  beautiful  animals,  were  not  seen  as  often  in  the  valley 
as  was  the  other  wild  life.  There  were  countless  numbers  of  prairie  chicken  and 
quail.  One  could  go  a few  yards  from  the  house  and  kill  enough  wild  fowl  for  a 
meal.  I do  not  have  any  recollection  of  any  buffalo  hunts  after  the  year  of 
1872,  this  being  the  year  that  so  many  were  killed  just  for  the  value  of  their 
hides,  while  the  meat  was  left  to  rot  on  the  plains.  There  were  numerous 
rattlesnakes  to  be  found  on  the  prairie,  and  we  had  to  be  always  on  the  look- 
out for  them  while  traveling  or  working  out  of  doors.  Prairie  dogs  quartered 
in  large  towns,  where  they  would  have  the  ground  stripped  bare  of  all  vege- 
tation. In  their  burrows  the  rattlesnake  was  wont  to  dwell,  and  likewise  the 
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owl  made  use  of  them  as  comfortable  homes.  In  later  years  the  government 
sent  men  over  the  prairie  with  poison  with  which  to  exterminate  the  prairie 
dog,  which  had  become  a pest.  There  were  nice,  large  catfish  in  the  Solomon 
river,  and  these  formed  a part  of  our  menu. 

Although  we  could  have  all  the  wild  meat  we  cared  for  we  were  very  short 
on  such  things  as  navy  beans,  cracked  peas,  sugar,  salt,  pepper,  corn  meal,  flour 
and  so  forth.  I believe  it  was  in  January,  1869,  that  the  government  began 
issuing  rations  to  the  settlers.  These  rations  were  distributed  from  Fort  Harker 
and  consisted  of  salt  pork,  sugar,  salt,  peas,  corn  meal,  and  a very  small  portion 
of  wheat  flour. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Mary  A.  Bickerdyke,  who  was  known  as 
“Mother  Bickerdyke,”  that  we  were  able  to  draw  these  rations  from  the 
government.  Mother  Bickerdyke  served  during  the  Civil  War  as  an  army 
nurse  and  it  was  while  she  was  thus  employed  that  she  won  the  title  of  mother. 
This  title  does  not  flatter  her  in  any  respect,  because  she  certainly  was  a 
mother  to  the  settlers  in  the  Solomon  valley.  I believe  that  had  it  not  been 
for  her  and  the  deeds  of  kindness  and  mercy  she  performed  there  would  have 
been  several  deaths  in  the  valley  due  to  starvation  and  lack  of  proper  clothing. 
She  made  an  inspection  tour  of  the  valley  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1869, 
and  seeing  the  needs  of  the  settlers,  and  realizing  that  they  were  destitute 
and  without  the  necessary  subsistence,  made  an  appeal  to  Lieut.  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman  through  the  courtesy  of  Capt.  Earnest  Leib,  Fifth  United  States 
cavalry,  for  rations  for  one  thousand  people.  This  appeal  was  taken  under 
advisement  and  later  the  request  was  granted.  She  was  also  instrumental 
in  getting  several  carloads  of  seed  potatoes,  corn  and  grain  shipped  to  Kansas 
for  the  relief  of  the  needy.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  appropriations  of 
a large  amount  of  money  by  the  state  government  for  that  purpose.  She 
also  made  a trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  her  own  expense,  to  use  her  in- 
fluence in  obtaining  an  order  from  the  government  for  rations  for  the  settlers 
in  Kansas  for  a period  of  ten  months.  When  she  returned  she  had  a large 
number  of  army  blankets  which  she  immediately  distributed  among  the  needy. 
There  are  many  other  deeds  of  helpfulness  and  kindness  that  she  performed  for 
the  destitute  of  Kansas,  in  those  days,  that  I have  not  mentioned.  I have 
mentioned  only  a few  of  the  more  important  kind  deeds  of  hers  that  the  reader 
may  understand  why  she  was  called  by  that  maternal  name,  mother,  by  every- 
one and  why  her  memory  is  sweet  to  us.  The  state  of  Kansas  owes  her  a 
great  debt  and  I think  the  people  of  the  Solomon  valley  should  especially  be 
thankful  for  her  kindness  and  acts  of  mercy. 

We  children  began  school  in  Kansas  in  a little  one-room  log  cabin,  built 
on  the  Levi  Yockey  farm  near  Delphos.  This  building  was  likewise  used  for 
all  community  gatherings  and  for  church  services.  It  was  a very  hard  matter 
to  obtain  an  education  in  those  days  in  the  valley.  Besides  our  school,  which 
was  established  in  the  winter  of  1871  and  1872,  there  was  a school  in  Minne- 
apolis. These  two  were  the  only  schools  in  existence  at  that  time  in  the 
valley.  School  books  were  expensive  and  very  scarce.  Father  did  not  have 
the  means  to  properly  educate  his  family,  and  after  the  drought,  Indian  troubles 
and  the  grasshopper  invasion,  he  was  nearly  destitute.  I attended  school 
until  I had  successfully  passed  the  third  grade,  and  then  following  the  ex- 
ample of  my  older  sisters,  began  working  for  various  families  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  in  order  to  help  father  support  the  family  at  home.  Our  first  teacher 
in  Kansas  was  Libby  Needham,  who  taught  all  the  children  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yockey  Fort. 

About  this  time  our  main  sources  of  supplies  were  Junction  City  and 
Solomon  City.  There  was  a good  market  in  Solomon  City,  which  was  con- 
siderably closer  than  Junction  City,  but  there  were  some  things  such  as 
lumber  that  could  not  be  had  there,  so  therefore  had  to  be  hauled  the  farther 
distance.  During  the  early  seventies  T.  J.  Beaver  erected  a flour  mill  and 
also  a sawmill  one-half  mile  south  of  Delphos. 

In  the  fall  of  1869  father  bought  an  old  log  house  and  moved  it  to  our 
claim,  where  the  dugout  had  been  destroyed.  We  lived  in  this  log  cabin 
for  over  two  years  or  until  the  summer  of  1870,  when  father  again  hauled 
lumber  from  Junction  City  and  built  a frame  house,  of  which  we  became 
very  proud.  In  1881  this  house  was  supplemented  by  another  house  and  a 
much  nicer  one,  which  father  built  for  his  family.  The  log  house  and  the 
frame  house  were  located  near  the  original  dugout,  so  likewise  was  this  building. 

Mrs.  Morgan,  of  whom  I spoke  as  being  captured  in  the  second  raid  by 
the  Sioux,  was  recovered  in  Indian  Territory,  March  22,  1869.  Miss  White 
was  with  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  both  women  were  recovered  at  the  same  time, 
place  and  from  the  same  tribe,  the  Cheyennes;  it  being  previously  explained 
in  this  article  that  the  Sioux  had  traded  Mrs.  Morgan  to  the  Cheyennes  in 
consideration  of  various  war  plunder.  Both  women  were  abused  at  the  hands 
of  the  Indians  and  were  beaten  by  jealous  squaws  during  their  captivity. 
They  wore  leggins  and  moccasins  and  their  dresses  were  made  of  flour  sacks. 
This  is  all  that  I can  say  of  the  treatment  these  women  received  while  they 
were  with  the  Indians,  as  I do  not  remember  of  Mrs.  Morgan  ever  saying 
anything  about  her  life  with  them.  I believe  she  thought  it  a terrible  disgrace 
and  any  reference  to  it  only  added  to  the  infamy.  A few  months  after  she 
(Mrs.  Morgan)  was  recovered  from  the  Indians  a baby  boy  was  born.  In  the 
summer  of  1870  I worked  for  the  Morgans  and  I took  particular  notice  of  the 
child.  He  was  a strong,  healthy  little  fellow  and  certainly  resembled  the 
Indians  both  in  features  and  disposition.  Arthur  Brewster,  brother  of  Mrs. 
Morgan,  and  with  whom  she  lived  before  her  marriage,  like  her,  considered 
the  life  among  the  Indians  a disgrace,  and  requested  his  sister  to  give  into 
his  keeping  this  little  boy  after  he  had  attained  a certain  age  so  that  he 
could  take  him  and  go  to  the  haunts  of  the  Indians,  shoot  and  kill  all  savages 
sighted  as  long  as  both  or  either  lived  and  thus  gain  a partial  revenge  for  the 
crime  committed.  These  plans,  however,  were  never  carried  out,  for  the 
reason  that  the  little  half-breed  boy,  whom  they  named  Ira,  died  when  he 
was  about  two  years  old.  To  give  the  reader  a better  knowledge  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Brewster  Morgan  and  her  sad  life  of  trials  and  tribulations,  I quote  the 
following  from  an  article  written  by  my  sister,  Eliza  Shafer: 

“After  Mrs.  Morgan’s  return  they  settled  on  their  old  home  place.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  very  much  disabled  from  injuries  received  at  the  time  his  wife 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  There  were 
three  children  born  to  them,  after  the  death  of  the  little  Indian  boj^,  Ira,  of 
about  two  years  of  age — Maud,  Claud  and  Glenn.  They  lived  together  until 
Glenn  was  seven  years  old,  when  they  parted,  cause  unknown.  Mrs.  Morgan 
took  the  children  and  went  to  live  with  her  brother,  Arthur  Brewster,  with 
whom  she  lived  before  her  marriage.  Mr.  Morgan  lived  on  the  place  until  a 
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final  breakdown  compelled  him  to  give  up  farming.  His  oldest  son,  Claud, 
married  and  took  charge  of  the  place,  his  father  staying  with  him  for  perhaps 
a period  of  two  years,  until  his  daughter  married  and  moved  to  western  Kan- 
sas, when  he  went  to  live  with  them.  Arthur  Brewster  became  unable  to  carry 
on  his  farm  work  by  himself  and  was  compelled  to  rent.  Mrs.  Morgan  became 
dissatisfied  with  conditions  and  did  not  want  to  stay  on  the  farm  any  longer, 
so  Arthur  built  her  a neat  little  house  in  Delphos,  where  she  lived  with  her 
youngest  son,  until  sickness  overtook  her.  She  became  demented  and  the 
doctor  who  was  in  attendance  pronounced  her  insane,  and  no  wonder,  after 
living  through  all  that  she  had.  Claud  still  lives  on  the  farm,  or  did  the  last  I 
heard  of  him.” 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Mrs.  Morgan,  as  well  as  many  other  unfortunate 
pioneer  men  and  women,  would  have  had  a much  pleasanter  life,  that  would 
have  had  a happier  ending  than  was  the  case,  had  there  been  proper  protection 
along  the  valley.  As  you  have  seen  from  this  narrative  of  mine,  that  when 
the  Indians  came  the  settlers  did  not  have  any  fortification  near  at  hand, 
very  few  weapons  and  hardly  any  ammunition,  and  their  families  were  large. 
They  had  insufficient  means  of  transporting  their  families  to  safety,  while  some 
of  the  more  destitute  had  only  their  own  legs  to  depend  upon.  The  soldiers 
were  nearly  always  a few  hours  too  late  to  check  the  savages  before  damage 
was  done. 

Now,  in  addition  to  all  these  troubles  of  the  pioneer  in  Kansas,  came 
another  destroying  army  in  1874.  This  time  is  was  not  an  army  of  red  men 
nor  any  £>f  the  human  race,  but  was  a much  larger  army,  consisting  of  grass- 
hoppers. These  grasshoppers,  which  are  especially  remarkable  for  their  salta- 
tory powers,  due  to  the  great  development  of  the  hind  legs,  which  are  much 
larger  than  the  others  and  have  stout  and  powerful  thighs,  came  by  the  million. 
The  sky  was  darkened  as  though  a terrific  storm  was  coming,  and  in  fact  it  was 
a storm,  not  of  the  elements  but  a storm  of  invading  insects.  They  swooped 
down  upon  the  land,  and  of  course  being  vegetable  feeders,  and,  as  in  all  or- 
thopterous insects,  have  an  incomplete  metamorphosis,  so  that  the  destructive 
powers  are  continuous  from  the  moment  of  emergence  from  the  egg  until 
death,  they  ate  every  spear  or  twig  of  all  green  vegetation.  Nothing  was 
spared  by  them,  not  even  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Their  eggs  were  deposited  in 
favorable  localities  in  Kansas  and  the  young  hatched  the  next  spring,  and  in 
June,  after  passing  into  the  wing  state  of  their  development,  they  rose  into  the 
air  and  flew  back  to  the  northwest  or  in  the  same  direction  from  whence  came 
their  parent  swarms  in  the  summer  before.  We  still  have  these  pests  to-day, 
which  destroy  a large  amount  of  growing  crops,  but  they  are  not  nearly  as 
numerous  as  they  were  in  early  days,  nor  do  they  invade  the  land  by  the 
millions. 

In  the  winter  of  1878-79  great  news  came  to  the  settlers  of  the  Solomon 
valley.  The  people  welcomed  with  outstretched  arms  the  news  of  the  coming 
of  a railroad  to  the  valley.  The  Union  Pacific  constructed  a branch  from 
Solomon  City,  or  its  main  line  to  Minneapolis,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer 
extended  it  on  up  the  valley.  Now  that  we  had  a railroad  and  an  outlet  for 
our  produce  as  well  as  a means  to  secure  our  provisions  and  supplies,  the  valley 
witnessed  greater  prosperity  and  the  feeling  among  the  settlers  was  better 
and  everybody  was  encouraged  and  became  more  energetic.  To-day,  journey- 
ing through  the  valley  you  will  see  what  great  advancement  and  progress  it 
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has  made.  The  railroad  here  is  the  life  of  the  country  the  same  as  it  is  the 
world  over.  It  makes  not  a whit  of  difference  how  rich  and  productive  your 
soil  is,  if  there  is  not  an  outlet  to  a market  your  prosperity  will  be  greatly 
hampered. 

December  3,  1878,  I was  married  at  Delphos,  Kan.,  to  John  Russel  Clark 
and  we  located  on  his  homestead  in  Lincoln  county,  near  the  present  site  of 
Milo.  This  ended  my  residence  in  Ottawa  county  in  the  Solomon  valley.  In 
ending  this  tale  of  frontier  days  in  Kansas  I think  it  no  more  than  just  and 
right  that  each  member  of  father’s  family  be  mentioned  by  name.  There 
were  ten  girls,  viz.:  Alpha  Jane,  Eliza  Ann,  Mary  Louina,  Lucy  Almira,  Olive 
Adell,  Rachel  Irene,  Emma  Lucretia,  Francis  Arvilla,  Olive  Amydella,  Laura 
Luena;  three  boys,  George  Washington,  William  Henry,  and  John  Freeman. 
All  of  these  are  now  living  except  Alpha  Jane  and  Rachel  Irene. 

I respectfully  submit  this  article  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  early 
settlers  along  the  Solomon  valley  as  I remember  it. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PEOPLE’S  PARTY. 

By  W.  F.  Rightmire.* 

IN  THE  HISTORY  of  “The  Populist  Party  in  Kansas,”  in  volume  16  of  the 
“Kansas  Historical  Collections,”  Mr.  W.  P.  Harrington  says:  “A  conven- 

tion at  St.  Louis  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  1892,  brought  the  National 
People’s  party  into  the  field  as  a national  organization  and  called  another 
convention  at  Omaha  July  2 to  nominate  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President.” 

While  the  most  of  the  statements  of  facts  in  the  said  history  are  correct, 
there  is  a mistake  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  National  People’s 
party,  which  at  that  time,  1892,  was  a duly  organized  national  party  in  charge 
of  a national  executive  committee  of  three  duly  elected  members  from  the 
different  states,  dating  from  May  20,  1891. 

As  no  published  history  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  organization  of  the  said 
National  People’s  party  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge,  as  a participant  in 
its  organization  I submit  the  following  account  of  the  events  that  culminated 
in  the  complete  organization  of  the  party. 

As  the  Farmers  Alliance  constitution  prohibited  residents  of  towns  and 
cities  from  becoming  members  of  its  subordinate  Alliances,  to  enlist  residents 
of  towns  and  cities  in  forwarding  the  work  of  the  Alliance,  a Citizens  Alliance 
was  organized  at  Olathe,  Kan.,  early  in  1890,  and  several  Citizens  Alliances 
were  organized  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  eastern  Kansas  with  no  general 
organization,  and  Mr.  Zercher,  president  of  the  Olathe  organization,  issued  a 


* W.  F.  Rightmire  was  born  in  a log  farm  house  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1849. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  Ithaca  Academy  and  the  Cazenovia  Seminary,  supporting 
himself  by  teaching  country  schools  and  working  on  farms,  in  vacations  of  schools.  He  went 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1869  and  taught  schools  until  1874,  working  in  vacations  as  an  anthracite 
coal  miner,  when  he  married  and  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  was  a principal  of  the  city 
schools  until  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  at  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  in  1880.  He  prac- 
ticed law  at  Griswold,  Iowa,  until  1887,  when  he  came  to  Kansas,  locating  at  Lamed,  where 
he  practiced  until  1888,  when  he  moved  to  Cottonwood  Falls,  and  in  1890  he  came  to 
Topeka.  In  1913  he  v/ent  to  Stuart,  Fla.,  where  he  practiced  until  1923,  when  he  returned 
to  Topeka,  where  he  now  resides.  In  1888  he  was  nominated  by  the  Union-Labor  party  of 
Kansas  as  its  candidate  for  attorney -general  of  Kansas,  and  in  1890  he  was  nominated  by 
the  People’s  party  as  its  candidate  for  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Kansas. 
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call  for  the  organization  of  a State  Citizens  Alliance  to  be  held  in  Topeka  on 
August  12,  the  day  preceding  the  State  Reform  convention  called  by  the  State 
Reform  convention  of  June  12,  1890. 

At  the  Citizens  Alliance  convention  a state  organization  was  completed, 
and  Z.  T.  Zercher,  of  Olathe,  was  elected  as  state  president,  and  W.  F.  Right- 
mire,  of  Cottonwood  Falls,  was  elected  state  secretary;  but  the  organization 
of  the  People’s  party  on  the  day  following,  the  work  of  the  state  organization 
was  merged  in  the  campaign  of  the  People’s  party,  as  its  secretary,  W.  F. 
Rightmire,  was  given  the  nomination  for  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Kansas  by  the  People’s  party  convention. 


W.  F.  RIGHTMIRE. 


One  of  the  campaigners  for  the  People’s  party  of  Kansas  in  September  and 
October  of  1890  was  one  Doctor  Power,  an  Ohio  State  Alliance  organizer,  and 
after  many  conferences  as  to  the  best  methods  to  organize  a National  People’s 
party,  he  and  W.  F.  Rightmire  decided  that  as  the  doctor  would  be  a delegate 
to  the  National  Alliance  convention  to  be  held  in  Ocala,  Fla.,  in  December, 
1890,  that  a call  for  a national  conference  be  submitted  by  correspondence 
with  the  prominent  reformers  of  the  Union  Labor  party  in  the  different  states 
for  their  approval  and  signatures,  Doctor  Power  to  do  the  corresponding.  He 
secured  the  signatures  of  more  than  thirty  prominent  men  of  the  leading 
Union  Labor  leaders  and  members  of  the  National  Farmers  Alliance  to  the 
call  for  a national  conference  to  organize  an  independent  political  party,  and 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Farmers  Alliance  in  Ocala,  presented  the  same 
and  asked  its  adoption,  which  was  opposed  by  the  political  office  seekers  of 
the  Alliance. 
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Many  of  the  southern  delegates  were  looking  forward  to  capture  the  Dem- 
ocratic organizations  of  the  South,  through  the  Farmers  Alliance,  and  those 
from  the  North  wanted  to  be  free  to  make  fusions  with  both  old  parties  in 
the  North,  and  by  a majority  vote  action  was  referred  to  the  joint  meeting 
convention  of  the  Farmers  Alliance  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  be  held  in 
St.  Louis  on  Washington’s  Birthday  in  1892. 

On  his  return  to  Ohio  the  doctor  made  his  report  and  sent  the  signed  call 
to  W.  F.  Rightmire  in  Topeka,  and  as  the  Citizens  Alliance  had  extended 
beyond  the  state  of  Kansas,  he,  in  his  official  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  state 
organization,  made  a call  for  the  meeting  of  its  members  to  meet  in  Topeka 
the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Kansas  legislature  in  January  to  organize  a 
National  Citizens  Alliance.  In  response  to  the  call,  more  than  one  hundred 
persons  met  and  organized  a National  Citizens  Alliance,  with  T.  H.  Gilruth, 
of  Kansas  City,  as  its  president,  and  W.  F.  Rightmire  as  the  national  secre- 
tary, and  passed  a resolution  instructing  its  secretary  to  issue  a call  for  a con- 
ference to  meet  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  May,  to  organize  a National  People’s 
party. 

A personal  correspondence  with  many  of  the  signers  of  the  Ocala  call 
received  their  approval  for  their  names  to  be  attached  to  the  new  call,  and  on 
February  7,  1891,  W.  F.  Rightmire,  as  secretary  of  the  National  Citizens  Indus- 
trial Alliance,  issued  a call  and  gave  it  to  the  Associated  Press  representatives 
for  a national  conference  to  meet  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  2 o’clock  p.m.  on  the 
19th  day  of  May,  1891,  to  organize  a National  People’s  party. 

On  May  17  more  than  three  hundred  self-appointed  Kansas  delegates  left 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  a special  decorated  train  for  Cincinnati,  to  arrive  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  May,  where  they  mingled  with  the  delegates  from  the 
other  states  present,  and  to  oppose  the  opposition  of  many  would-be  leaders, 
who  sought  to  have  an  organization  of  a national  party  postponed  until  the 
St.  Louis  convention  of  1892. 

The  evening  of  the  18th  a meeting  of  the  older  reform  leaders  was  held  and 
an  organization  was  made  to  insure  the  formation  of  a national  party  in  the 
convention  of  the  following  day,  and  a temporary  chairman  was  selected  and 
the  necessary  work  for  the  following  day  was  considered. 

Doctor  Power,  who  had  as  a committee  of  arrangements  secured  the  Music 
Hall  for  the  conference  meeting,  and  with  his  assistants  was  busy  the  fore- 
noon of  the  19th  registering  delegates,  reported  that  they  had  registered 
more  than  1,850  delegates,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  of  2 p.  m.  the  dele- 
gates had  met  in  the  said  Music  Hall,  and  W.  F.  Rightmire,  from  the 
speaker’s  stand,  called  the  convention  to  order.  After  an  invocation  by  a 
clergyman,  as  the  chairman,  W.  F.  Rightmire  called  upon  Doctor  Power  to 
report  what  had  taken  place  at  the  Ocala  meeting  and  to  read  the  call  that 
was  postponed  at  the  said  Ocala  meeting;  and  then  W.  F.  Rightmire  read  the 
call  he  had  issued  for  the  Cincinnati  conference,  and  in  an  address  of  half  an 
hour,  he  gave  his  reasons  for  the  said  call  and  for  the  need  of  a national  third 
party,  closing  by  stating  the  mission  of  such  a party  was  “to  lead  the  people 
of  the  nation  to  the  discussion  of  economical  questions  away  from  the  Civil 
War  issues,  to  unite  the  North  and  the  South  as  one  nation,  and  to  bury  the 
‘bloody  shirt’  and  the  ‘Rebel  yell’  in  one  deep  grave  and  to  cover  that  grave 
with  the  pall  of  forgetfulness.” 
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When  the  applause  ceased  he  called  for  the  delegates  who  had  been  Union 
soldiers  to  stand  and  be  counted,  and  the  tellers  reported  seven  hundred  fifty 
ex-Union  soldier  delegates  present;  and  he  then  called  for  ex-Confederate 
soldiers  to  arise  and  be  counted,  and  the  tellers  reported  two  hundred  ninety- 
seven  ex-Confederate  soldier  delegates  present. 

Then  as  chairman  he  said  he  would  take  the  authority  to  appoint  an  ex- 
Confederate  as  temporary  chairman,  Gen.  Charles  H.  Cunningham,  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  and  as  a committee  to  escort  the  general  to  the  chair  he  would 
name  five  ex-Union  officers,  Gen.  James  B.  Weaver  of  Iowa,  Col.  S.  A.  Wood 
of  Kansas,  Col.  E.  G.  Brown  of  Massachusetts,  Col.  George  Beecher  of  New 
York,  Colonel  Streeter  of  Illinois,  and  Colonel  Hoffman  of  Wisconsin. 

When  the  general  was  escorted  to  the  chair,  he  was  introduced  to  the  audi- 
ence by  General  Weaver,  and  after  a short  address  he  stated  that  the  confer- 
ence needed  a committee  on  permanent  organization  and  a committee  on  a 
platform,  if  the  delegates  so  decided;  and  a motion  was  carried  that  the  chair- 
man should  appoint  two  such  committees,  and  the  chairman  appointed  as 
members  of  the  committees  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  been  selected 
for  the  committees  at  the  meeting  on  the  prior  evening;  and  then  an  adjourn- 
ment was  made  until  10  a.m.  of  the  20th. 

On  the  20th  the  committee  on  organization  made  its  report,  and  it  closed 
with  an  order  that  the  delegates  from  each  state  should  select  three  persons 
as  members  of  the  national  committee  of  the  party,  which  report  was  adopted 
and  the  delegates  gathered  by  states  and  made  their  election  and  reported 
to  the  chairman. 

Then  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  in  the  event  that  the  St.  Louis  conven- 
tion of  February,  1892,  did  not  call  a national  convention,  that  the  said  execu- 
tive committee  should  call  a national  convention  to  meet  at  some  central  city 
to  nominate  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President  for  the  National 
People’s  party. 

The  platform  committee  made  its  report,  which  was  adopted,  followed  by  a 
motion,  that  was  adopted,  that  as  many  members  of  the  convention  .as  possible 
should  attend  the  St.  Louis  convention,  take  part  in  its  proceedings  and 
insure  that  it  issue  a call  for  a National  People’s  party  convention,  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President;  and  then,  after  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks  for  the  courtesies  received  from  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
the  conference  adjourned  to  meet  in  St.  Louis  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  1892. 
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COLONEL  A.  M.  HARVEY. 

By  Thomas  Amory  Lee. 

THE  late  Col.  A.  M.  Harvej'  had  been  recognized  as  a leader  of  the  bar 
throughout  the  state  for  some  twenty-five  years  before  his  death  on 
March  9,  1928,  and  he  was  justly  entitled  to  that  recognition.  But  Colonel 
Harvey  was  far  more  than  a prominent  lawyer,  and  had  other  claims  to  dis- 
tinction. He  was  a soldier  in  two  wars.  He  was  lieutenant  governor  of  his 


MAJOR  ALEXANDER  MILLER  HARVEY. 


state  before  he  was  thirty  years  old.  He  was  a student  of  Hamilton  and  of 
Jefferson  and  of  the  constitution.  In  addition  to  his  pamphlets  upon  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson,  a number  of  his  other  articles  and  addresses  were  published,  as 
well  as  one  book,  “Tales  and  Trails  of  Wakarusa.”  He  was  perhaps  the  best- 
read  man  at  the  Topeka  bar.  He  was  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  downtrodden,  and  perhaps  above  all,  he  had  an  unusually  sweet  and 
good  home  life. 

His  friends  called  him  “major”  or  Alec  even  long  after  he  was  commissioned 
a colonel.  He  was  christened  Alexander  Miller  Harvey,  and  was  born  of  fight- 
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ing  Kentucky  stock  on  a farm  near  Richmond,  in  Madison  county,  Kentucky, 
on  November  24,  1867.  Five  years  later  his  parents  moved  to  Illinois,  and 
five  years  after  that  to  Shawnee  county,  Kansas,  where  in  the  fall  of  1877 
they  settled  on  a farm  one-half  mile  north  of  Colonel  Harvey’s  stone  cottage 
near  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Wakarusa,  known  to  all  the  lawyers  of  Shawnee 
county  and  to  many  others  of  the  state  as  the  scene  of  bar  picnics  and  turkey 
shoots. 

Colonel  Harvey’s  forbears  first  settled  in  Maryland,  then  removed  to 
Virginia,  and  later  helped  to  settle  Kentucky.  He  was  no  relation  to  Gov. 
James  M.  Harvey,  of  Kansas,  whose  people  came  from  North  Carolina. 
Colonel  Harvey’s  great-grandfather,  William  Harvey,  was  born  in  Virginia, 
and  married  Elizabeth  Harp,  who  was,  so  tradition  says,  part  Indian.  They 
were  early  settlers  of  Kentucky.  Their  son,  James  Harvey,  who  was  born  in 
Kentucky,  was  a soldier  of  the  War  of  1812,  in  Johnson’s  regiment  of  Kentucky 
mounted  infantry.  He  married  Nancy  Pendleton,  of  the  well-known  Virginia 
family  of  that  name.  Their  children  were  also  born  in  Kentucky,  and 
Colonel  Harvey’s  father,  James  Davidson  Harvey,  was  named  for  James 
Harvey’s  captain  in  the  War  of  1812.  James  D.  Harvey  married  Rebecca 
Sparks,  daughter  of  the  eminent  jurist,  Judge  James  Sparks,  of  Kentucky. 
She  was  a remarkable  woman,  and  had  a great  influence  upon  Colonel  Harvey. 
He  tells  something  of  her  as  “Mother  Newcomer”  in  his  “Tales  and  Trails  of 
Wakarusa.”  As  he  says,  “she  was  the  cook  and  the  baker,  the  dressmaker  and 
the  tailor.  She  knew  where  the  best  greens  could  be  picked  in  the  early  spring, 
and  the  best  berries  in  the  summer.  When  a babe  was  to  be  born  anywhere 
for  miles  around,  she  was  there;  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  with  Doctor 
Taylor.  She  was  always  interested  in  the  school,  and  she  disliked  the  short 
term  of  only  four  months  in  the  year.  Soon  she  started  an  agitation  for  a 
longer  term,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  word  came  through  the  country  that, 
either  by  statute  or  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  the  women  were  allowed  to 
vote  at  school  elections.  On  school-meeting  day  she  had  one  of  the  boys  hitch 
a team  to  the  farm  wagon,  and  they  drove  around  and  gathered  up  six  women 
who  proved  to  be  the  balance  of  power  at  the  school  meeting.  They  elected 
a new  director  and  voted  for  a nine-months  term  of  school  and  for  a levy 
large  enough  to  pay  a good  teacher.”  Mother  Newcomer,  as  the  colonel  calls 
her  in  his  tale,  had  been  a school-teacher  herself  in  Kentucky,  and  she  be- 
lieved in  schooling  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

In  spite  of  that  fact  Colonel  Harvey  himself  never  had  much  formal  school- 
ing. He  attended  the  nine-months  term  of  the  Berry  Creek  school  which  his 
mother  had  secured  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood,  for  several 
years,  working  of  course  on  the  farm  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 
Later  he  studied  at  home,  attended  teachers’  schools,  and  for  one  term  the 
Emporia  Normal  School.  Then  in  turn  he  became  a school  teacher,  and  taught 
at  the  same  school  at  which  he  had  studied,  the  Berry  Creek  school,  and  other 
schools  in  Shawnee  county.  Soon  he  was  studying  law  in  the  office  of  the 
famous  old  law  firm  of  Johnson,  Martin  & Keeler,  and  on  May  19,  1893,  when 
he  was  twenty-six  years  old,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  after  three  years  of 
systematic  study  under  the  direction  of  Judge  John  Martin.  Shortly  after 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  formed  a partnership  with  Otis  E.  Hungate. 
now  judge  of  the  third  division  of  the  Shawnee  county  district  court,  a life- 
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long  friend  of  the  colonel.  The  going  was  hard  and  slow,  as  it  is  with  all  young 
lawyers  without  money  or  influence  behind  them.  During  the  early  years 
of  their  practice  the  colonel  and  the  judge  slept  as  well  as  worked  in  their  office. 
However,  even  though  money  was  scarce,  the  colonel  early  became  known  as 
a man  of  promise  and  ability  at  the  bar  on  account  of  his  successful  defense 
of  Dick  De  Barrows,  a Portuguese  emigrant  who  had  settled  in  Rossville  and 
killed  one  of  the  Ross  family  for  whom  the  town  was  named,  when  the  latter 
was  attempting  to  eject  the  De  Barrows  family  from  their  home.  De  Barrows 
was  charged  with  murder.  He  had  no  money,  and  thus  it  happened  that  the 
young  lawyer  won  his  spurs  in  a hotly  contested  murder  case.  He  acquitted 
De  Barrows,  and  thus  became  favorably  known  in  the  first  year  of  his  long  and 
honorable  career  at  the  bar. 

Some  years  afterwards  he  went  to  a small  inland  town  in  eastern  Colorado 
and  spent  two  weeks  in  defense  of  the  wayward  son  of  an  old  friend,  who  was 
charged  with  a brutal  murder.  The  boy  was  convicted,  but  the  punishment 
cut  down  to  life  imprisonment  instead  of  death  under  the  Colorado  law,  and 
the  boy  was  later  pardoned  and  has  since  been  a useful  and  successful  citizen. 
Colonel  Harvey  paid  his  own  expenses  to  and  from  Colorado  and  during  the 
two  weeks  of  the  trial,  and  received  no  fee  for  his  services. 

Colonel  Harvey  had  become  interested  in  politics  before  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  as  early  as  1887  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
movement,  and  was  one  of  its  organizers  in  Shawnee  county.  In  1892  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  county  central  committee,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  congressional  district  committee. 

On  August  5,  1896,  he  and  his  partner,  Hungate,  went  to  Abilene  to  the  state 
convention  of  the  Populist  or  People’s  party,  which  had  succeeded  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  There  the  Colonel  became  a candidate  for  lieutenant  governor.  He 
was  not  widely  known  in  the  state,  except  in  the  few  counties  surrounding 
Shawnee  county.  Each  of  the  candidates  was  requested  to  deliver  a speech, 
and  many  of  the  speeches  were  quite  extreme,  but  the  colonel’s  was  more 
temperate,  and  possibly  for  that  reason,  he  was  nominated  by  the  convention. 
On  the  same  day,  at  Hutchinson,  the  Democrats  indorsed  the  Populist  nominees, 
and  Colonel  Harvey  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  and  took  office  January  11, 
1897. 

When  the  legislature  met  he  was  of  course  the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate, 
and  became  an  expert  parliamentarian.  After  the  session  he  was  complimented 
by  Republicans,  Democrats  and  Populists  alike  as  a fair,  just  and  able  presiding 
officer.  It  was  during  his  service  in  the  legislature  that  he  attained  that  knowl- 
edge of  legislative  procedure  which  made  him  for  many  years,  at  each  session 
of  the  legislature;  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  so-called  third  house.  For 
years  he  assisted  the  governors  of  the  state  in  framing  and  carrying  out  ad- 
ministration policies,  including  Leedy  and  Llewelling,  Hodges,  Capper,  Allen, 
Davis  and  Paulen.  . 

It  was  also  during  this  time  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  able 
men  throughout  the  state,  with  whom  he  was  upon  close  terms  throughout  his 
life. 

During  his  term  of  office  the  Spanish- American  war  broke  out.  At  first, 
Governor  Leedy  decided  to  go  to  the  war  himself  and  to  command  a regiment, 
and  thereby  Colonel  Harvey  was  to  become  governor  in  his  stead.  But  the 
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battlefield  allured  the  colonel  the  more  and  the  governor  the  less  as  time  went 
on,  and  the  governor  then  decided  to  appoint  Harvey  as  colonel  of  one  of 
the  Kansas  regiments.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  Fred  Funston  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  famous  Twentieth,  Fitch  of  the  Twenty-first,  and  Lindsey  of 
the  Twenty-second.  Harvey  became  a major  in  the  Twenty-second  on  May 
6,  1898,  and  commanded  the  third  battalion.  The  Twentieth  went  overseas  to 
the  Philippines,  and  the  regiment  and  Funston  and  Metcalf  and  many  others 
won  undying  fame  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  Aguinaldo,  but  to  Harvey’s 
disgust  his  own  regiment  did  not  leave  the  United  States.  It  was  stationed  at 
Camp  Alger,  Virginia,  and  was  mustered  out  November  3,  1898,  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. That  day  was  election  day,  and  the  colonel  was  a candidate  for  re- 
election,  but  the  Populist  ticket  went  down  to  defeat,  and  he  lost  with  the 
balance  of  the  ticket.  The  colonel  then  came  home  and  practiced  law.  During 
his  service  in  the  Spanish-American  war  he  had  defended  Capt.  L.  C.  Duncan, 
who  was  charged  with  robbing  graves  on  the  old  battlefield  near  Manassas. 
The  feeling  was  intense  against  Captain  Duncan,  but  after  a trial  lasting  for 
two  weeks  Major  Harvey  convinced  the  court-martial  that  the  offense  was 
committed  by  others,  and  Duncan  was  acquitted  and  later  attained  high  rank 
in  the  regular  army. 

Perhaps  the  most  bitterly  contested  litigation  in  which  Colonel  Harvey  was 
ever  engaged  was  that  following  the  gun  fight  between  Chauncey  Dewey  and 
his  cowboys  and  the  Berrys,  in  which  several  of  the  Berrys  were  killed.  After 
three  separate  jury  trials  lasting  many  weeks  Colonel  Harvey  secured  judg- 
ments against  Chauncey  Dewey  on  account  of  the  wrongful  deaths  of  the 
Berrys.  After  having  secured  the  judgments,  it  took  at  least  ten  years  to 
collect  them,  and  the  Colonel  was  engaged  in  the  Berry-Dewey  litigation,  off 
and  on,  for  many  years.  Finally  he  secured  the  institution  of  a quo  warranto 
suit  by  the  attorney-general  against  the  C.  P.  Dewey  Corporation  and  inter- 
pleaded his  judgments.  The  defendants  threw  up  their  hands  and  the  colonel 
at  last  collected  the  judgments  rendered  years  before. 

One  of  the  cases  in  which  Colonel  Harvey  was  engaged  which  attracted 
a great  deal  of  attention  was  Union  Pacific  against  Kindred  and  other  settlers 
on  the  Union  Pacific  right  of  way.  It  was  during  this  case,  which  he  finally 
lost,  that  Colonel  Harvey  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States. 

The  election  of  1912  was  very  close  as  between  Hodges  and  Capper,  and 
in  the  two  election  contest  cases  Colonel  Harvey,  although  he  had  supported 
and  voted  for  his  close  friend,  Governor  Capper,  represented  Governor  Hodges 
and  secured  a decision  in  his  favor  from  the  Republican  supreme  court,  at 
a time  of  feverish  political  feeling. 

In  1924  he  won  another  notable  victory  in  a political  lawsuit,  in  which  this 
time  he  represented  the  Democratic  Governor  Davis  in  an  action  brought  by 
Chancellor  Lindley,  of  the  state  university  to  retain  his  position  after  he  had 
been  dismissed  by  the  State  Board  of  Administration  near  the  close  of  the 
Davis  term  of  office.  Public  sentiment  was  overwhelmingly  for  the  chancellor, 
but  in  the  face  of  that  sentiment,  the  Republican  district  judge  decided  for 
the  Democratic  governor,  and  this  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  supreme 
court. 

Other  notable  cases  in  which  Colonel  Harvey  appeared  as  counsel  were 
MacCauley  v.  Custer,  the  Farmers  Union  Bank  cases,  and  the  State  v.  Fiske. 
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MacCaule3r  was  a Meade  county  farmer  who  had  been  defrauded  by  a pro- 
moter in  a gigantic  swindle.  He  had  exchanged  his  farm  for  salted  gold  mines. 
After  a trial  lasting  many  weeks  the  colonel  secured  a verdict  and  judgment 
for  his  farmer  client,  which  was  later  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court.  The 
Farmers  Union  Bank  cases  involved  the  right  of  the  state  bank  commissioner 
to  deny  a permit  to  a private  bank  organized  by  the  Farmers  Union.  The 
state  bank  commissioner  had  denied  the  farmers’  union  a permit  for  a bank 
and  the  charter  board  had  sustained  the  state  bank  commissioner.  The 
colonel,  however,  secured  a writ  of  mandamus  compelling  the  bank  commis- 
sioner to  issue  the  permit,  and  this  led  to  the  organization  of  a number  of 
farmers’  banks.  He  continued  to  help  them  through  their  many  difficulties, 
and  was  working  overtime  upon  their  behalf  when  he  broke  down  in  his  last 
illness. 

The  action  by  the  state  of  Kansas  against  Fiske,  an  I.  W.  W.  organizer, 
attracted  a great  deal  of  attention  throughout  the  country.  Fiske  was  con- 
victed of  violating  the  antisyndicalism  law,  and  the  conviction  was  affirmed 
by  the  supreme  court  of  Kansas.  Colonel  Harvey  took  the  case  to  the  United 
States  supreme  court  by  writ  of  error,  contending  that  the  law  was  invalid 
as  being  an  infringement  of  the  right  of  free  speech  except  where  actual  vio- 
lence was  advocated.  The  supreme  court  held  the  case  under  advisement  for 
a year,  and  then  unanimously  reversed  the  decision,  directing  the  discharge  of 
the  defendant.  This  was  the  only  syndicalism  case  reversed  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  out  of  the  many  brought  before  it  since  the  war, 
and  this  decision  was  rendered  at  the  same  time  as  the  case  against  Miss 
Whitney,  a prominent  and  wealthy  woman.  In  the  Whitney  case,  as  in  all 
the  other  cases,  the  supreme  court  affirmed  the  conviction  of  the  defendants. 

In  recent  years  the  colonel’s  successful  defense  of  Governor  Jonathan  Davis 
and  of  his  son,  Russell  Davis,  in  trials  for  soliciting  and  receiving  bribes  for 
pardons,  near  the  close  of  Governor  Davis’  administeration,  attracted  much 
attention.  Public  sentiment  was  strongly  against  the  defendants,  at  least  at 
the  time  the  cases  were  brought.  The  first  trial  of  Governor  Davis  in  May, 
1925,  lasted  ten  days  and  resulted  in  an  acquittal.  The  second  trial,  almost  a 
year  later,  of  the  governor  and  of  his  son,  lasted  two  weeks,  and  in  the  second 
trial  both  of  the  defendants  were  acquitted.  At  about  the  same  time  he  also  took 
part  in  the  defense  of  Carl  J.  Peterson,  former  state  bank  commissioner  under 
Governor  Davis,  charged  jointly  with  the  governor,  but  tried  separately.  The 
Peterson  case  involved  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Davis,  and  Colonel  Harvey 
protected  the  governor  in  this  case.  After  a trial  of  two  weeks  Peterson  was 
acquitted. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  many  important  cases  which  Colonel  Harvey 
tried  in  the  course  of  his  long  career  at  the  bar.  Many  of  these  cases  were  of 
state-wide  interest,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  Capper  election  cases,  the 
Governor  Davis  bribery  cases,  and  the  I.  W.  W.  freedom-of-speech  case,  were 
of  interest  throughout  the  nation.  Colonel  Harvey  was  a very  successful 
lawyer  in  securing  and'  protecting  the  interests  of  his  clients.  One  of  his  most 
notable  characteristics  as  a lawyer  was  the  fact  that  if  he  found  the  way 
blocked  along  one  line,  he  achieved  his  results  along  another  line.  If  the 
colonel  couldn’t  secure  the  rights  of  his  clients  by  litigation,  he  frequently 
secured  them  by  shrewd  bargaining,  and  no  matter  what  sort  of  litigation  the 
case  involved,  the  colonel  was  equally  at  home.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the 
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best  all-round  lawyers  at  the  bar.  He  was  at  home  in  the  federal  court  and  in 
the  state  courts.  He  was  a very  strong  jury  lawyer  and  a sound  equity 
lawyer.  Colonel  Harvey  had  very  little  use  for  technicalities,  and  in  the  trial 
of  a lawsuit,  whether  to  the  court  or  to  the  jury,  he  went  at  once  to  what  he 
considered  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  case.  He  was  a dangerous  opponent 
and  a powerful  ally  in  the  court  room.  Chief  Justice  Johnston  some  years 
ago,  in  speaking  of  Colonel  Harvey,  said: 

“During  that  time  (the  last  twenty  years)  he  has  been  practicing  law  in  the 
supreme  court  of  which  I am  a member,  and  has  had  much  business  in  that 
tribunal,  many  of  the  cases  being  of  great  importance.  His  practice  discloses 
that  he  is  an  able  lawyer,  careful  and  methodical  in  preparing  his  cases  and 
forceful  in  the  presentation  of  them.  He  has  a strong  appreciation  of  the 
ethics  of  his  profession  and  is  always  fair  to  opposing  counsel  and  at  the  same 
time  faithful  to  his  clients  and  candid  with  the  court.” 

Colonel  Harvey’s  influence  at  the  bar  was  wide.  This  was  due  not  only 
to  his  real  ability  and  to  his  reputation  as  a fighter,  but  also  to  the  interest  which 
he  had  in  the  younger  members  of  the  bar.  For  many  years  he  was  a lecturer 
at  Washburn  Law  School  on  legislative  procedure.  Every  one  of  the  young 
men  in  his  classes  felt,  and  felt  truly,  that  Colonel  Harvey  was  his  friend. 
He  was  instrumental  in  helping  them  along,  particularly  in  helping  them  to 
get  started  in  the  practice.  He  helped  them  to  get  started  in  politics;  helped 
them  to  run  for  county  attorney;  helped  to  secure  appointments  for  them, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  Colonel  Harvey  had  more  friends 
amongst  the  younger  members  of  the  bar  than  any  other  lawyer  in  the  state. 
It  is  a notable  fact  throughout  the  state  that  the  feeling  amongst  the  lawyers  in 
the  Shawnee  county  bar  is  warmer  and  more  cordial  than  is  often  found  else- 
where. The  members  of  the  bar  attribute  that  very  largely  to  Colonel  Har- 
vey. It  was  Colonel  Harvey  who  organized  the  turkey  shoots.  It  was  Colonel 
Harvey  who  organized  the  picnics;  and  it  was  Colonel  Harvey  who  organized 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  bar.  In  all  these  bar  activities  he  took  a leading 
part.  He  was  always  ready  to  help  with  money,  work  or  counsel.  If  some 
one  was  needed  to  cut  up  the  turkey  at  the  turkey  shoots,  Colonel  Harvey 
would  do  the  carving.  If  some  one  failed  to  write  his  paper  at  the  annual 
bar  meetings,  Colonel  Harvey  would  write  and  read  an  interesting  paper.  He 
will  long  be  missed  at  the  meetings  of  the  bar,  as  will  his  friend,  Capt.  Joseph 
G.  Waters.  Colonel  Harvey  served  as  president  of  the  Topeka  Bar  Association 
and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Kansas  and  American  Bar  Associations. 

His  first  partner  at  the  bar  was  O.  O.  Osborne,  now  of  Stockton,  Kan.; 
later  A.  D.  Hubbard  became  his  partner  and  in  the  spring  of  1895,  Otis  E. 
Hungate,  now  judge  of  the  third  division  of  the  Shawnee  county  district  court, 
joined  the  firm.  Later  a partnership  was  formed  by  Colonel  Harvey  with  his 
brother  W.  W.  Harvey,  now  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  That  was  dissolved 
when  Judge  Harvey  moved  to  Ashland,  Kan.  Then  he  became  the  partner  of 
J.  V.  Abrahams  until  Mr.  Abrahams  retired  from  practice  to  become  the 
national  secretary  of  the  Security  Benefit  Association.  E.  D.  Osborn,  son  of 
Governor  Osborn,  was  the  colonel’s  next  partner,  until  Mr.  Osborn  moved  to 
New  York.  Then  John  E.  Addington,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  colonel’s  office 
and  is  now  the  city  attorney  of  Topeka,  was  the  partner  of  the  colonel  until 
the  war.  and  after  the  World  War,  upon  his  return  to  Topeka,  he  formed  a 
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partnership  with  two  other  soldier  lawyers,  Thomas  Amory  Lee  and  Ralph  T. 
O’Neil.  This  partnership  was  succeeded  in  1925  by  that  with  two  other  soldier 
lawyers,  his  sons,  Randal  C.  Harvey  and  Paul  L.  Harvey. 

Although  Colonel  Harvey  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1893,  he  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  until  1899.  On 
November  11,  1914,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  shortly  after  he  concluded  a term  of  office  as  the  assistant 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the  district  of  Kansas. 

When  the  World  War  came  on  the  colonel  couldn’t  keep  out  of  it.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  war  he  was  a four-minute  man,  while  he  was  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  secure  a commission  as  an  officer  of  combat  troops.  But  he  was  fifty 
years  old  and  overweight.  On  February  27,  1918,  he  was  appointed  a major  in 
the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps  of  the  judge  advocate  general’s  department,  and  on 
March  6,  1918,  he  was  commissioned  a major  in  the  United  States  army.  He 
entered  active  service  on  March  11,  as  assistant  judge  advocate  of  the  Thirty- 
third  division  at  Camp  Logan,  Houston,  Tex.,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
he  was  promoted  to  be  camp  judge  advocate.  From  September  9,  1918,  to 
January  15,  1919,  he  was  judge  advocate  of  the  Fifteenth  division.  He  was 
commissioned  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  United  States  army  October  10,  1918. 

Colonel  Harvey  had  some  difficulty  in  staying  in  the  army  on  account  of 
his  physical  condition,  and  in  April,  1918,  he  was  ordered  to  be  honorably 
discharged  on  his  arrival  at  home.  He  intentionally  misconstrued  the  meaning 
of  this  order  and  did  not  proceed  to  his  home,  and  therefore,  was  not  dis- 
charged. Finally  he  secured  the  revocation  of  the  order  of  discharge.  On 
his  officer’s  qualification  card  the  only  criticism  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  camp  could  make  was:  “Too  lenient  with  offenders.”  One  can  be  sure, 

with  the  colonel’s  big  heart  and  his  interest  in  young  men  shown  all  of  his  life 
in  his  home,  office  and  neighborhood,  that  no  soldier  came  before  him  who  did 
not  receive  every  right  and  advantage  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

Colonel  Harvey,  when  he  was  in  the  army  at  Camp  Logan,  secured  in  some 
inexplainable  way  the  enlistment  of  his  son,  Paul  L.  Harvey,  a boy  of  seven- 
teen, in  the  face  of  general  orders  prohibiting  further  enlistments.  Paul  L. 
Harvey  became  a sergeant  of  headquarters  detachment,  Fifteenth  division, 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  The  colonel’s  eldest  son,  Randal  C.  Harvey, 
enlisted  when  he  was  nineteen,  in  Col.  Clad  Hamilton’s  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-seventh  infantry  of  the  Thirty-fifth  division,  and  was  promoted  to  be 
a sergeant  of  Seventieth  brigade  headquarters  company  when*he  was  twenty. 
He  took  part  in  all  the  service  of  that  division  overseas,  and  was  at  St.  Mihiel 
and  in  the  Argonne. 

After  the  war  Colonel  Harvey  was  appointed  a major  in  the  Officers’  Reserve 
Corps  in  1919,  lieutenant  colonel  in  1922,  and  remained  in  the  reservo  corps 
until  he  was  honorably  discharged  on  account  of  physical  disability  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1926.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
in  Topeka,  and  was  an  associate  member  of  the  association  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Colonel  Harvey  had  also  been  commissioned  a major  in  the  First 
infantry,  Kansas  National  Guard,  in  1900,  and  had  served  in  the  guard  for  a 
year.  He  had  made  a systematic  study  of  military  law  from  1898  to  1901  and 
wrote  upon  military  subjects.  His  article  on  military  law  was  approved  by  the 
adjutant  general  of  the  state  and  printed  by  him  as  a training  bulletin  for  the 
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guard.  His  article  on  the  unwritten  law,  which  was  an  address  before  the  Kan- 
sas State  Bar  Association  in  1911,  was  printed  in  Case  and  Comment  and  in 
The  Lawyer  and  the  Banker. 

Colonel  Harvey  took  a great  deal  of  pride  in  his  membership  in  the  band 
of  soldier  lawyers  of  Topeka.  It  included  some  of  the  famous  lawyers  of  the 
state,  such  as  Capt.  Joseph  G.  Waters;  Judge  Frank  Doster,  who  was  a corporal 
in  the  Civil  War;  Col.  Clad  Hamilton;  Col.  John  S.  Dean;  Capt.  Ralph  T. 
O'Neil,  the  first  American  soldier  to  cross  the  Meuse  river  at  Dun  sur  Meuse; 
Judge  George  T.  McDermott,  of  the  United  States  district  court,  who  was  an 
artillery  officer  in  France;  the  colonel’s  own  two  lawyer  sons,  Randal  and  Paul; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Lieut.  Robert  S.  Heizer,  known  to  all  the  members  of 
the  bar  as  "Young  Bob,”  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father,  the  judge.  Young 
Bob  was  killed  while  leading  his  platoon  in  the  Second  division  in  charge  at 
Belleau  Wood,  and  Colonel  Harvey  helped  secure  the  bronze  memorial  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  Bob,  which  is  inserted  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  court  rooms. 

His  friendship  with  Capt.  Joe  Waters  was  very  close.  Captain  Waters,  who 
was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  lawyer  which  this  state  has  produced,  was 
a much  older  man  than  Colonel  Harvey,  but  the  two  were  the  nearest  of 
friends,  and  when  Captain  Waters  died,  it  was  Colonel  Harvey  who  wrote  the 
memorial  for  him,  just  as  it  had  been  Captain  Waters  who  deliverel  the  funeral 
address  of  Colonel  Harvey’s  father  when  he  was  buried  from  the  church  on 
Berry  creek,  now  on  Colonel  Harvey’s  land. 

After  Colonel  Harvey’s  election  to  office  as  lieutenant  governor,  he  never 
again  held  elective  office,  although  he  was  active  in  politics  for  the  balance  of 
his  life.  He  was  identified  with  the  Farmers’  Alliance  until  it  merged  into  the 
People’s  or  Populist  party.  At  their  state  conference  in  1903  he  was  named  as 
the  Kansas  representative  on  the  national  reorganization  committee  of  the 
Populist  party,  because,  as  the  resolution  naming  him  said,  "He  is  the  most 
practical  politician  in  the  Populist  ranks.”  He  was  nominated  for  congress  by 
the  Democrats  of  the  first  congressional  district  at  the  Holton  convention  in 
1904,  but  was  defeated  by  Charles  Curtis,  for  many  years  senator  and  now  the 
presidential  candidate  from  Kansas.  In  1905  he  affiliated  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  in  his  published  statement  said: 

"At  this  time  it  would  seem  that  the  Republican  party  is  the  only  one 
which  is  conservative  enough  to  hold  onto  the  achievements,  advantages  and 
good  things  of  the  past  and  progressive  enough  to  press  forward  to  the  new 
questions  and  new  situations  with  faith,  hope  and  courage.” 

In  1914  he  ran  for  the  United  States  senate  against  Charles  Curtis  and 
Joseph  L.  Bristow  at  the  Republican  primary,  but  was  defeated.  He  was 
never  a candidate  for  office  after  that  time.  He  was,  however,  an  adviser  of 
both  Governor  Allen  and  Governor  Davis,  and  Governor  Allen’s  famous 
industrial  court  law  is  said  to  have  been  based  upon  Colonel  Harvey’s  address 
urging  the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

He  helped  to  organize  the  American  Legion  and  was  an  active  member 
and  officer  of  Capitol  Post,  No.  1.  From  the  organization  of  the  Legion  he 
was  also  a member  of  the  state  legislative  committee  and  was  more  useful 
perhaps  to  the  Legion  in  that  capacity  than  in  any  other  way.  He  drafted 
the  Kansas  state  compensation  measure,  giving  to  each  soldier  of  Kansas  a 
dollar  a day  for  his  service  during  the  World  War,  and  together  with  his 
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wife,  who  did  much  to  secure  its  enactment,  helped  in  many  ways  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  that  law,  including  the  litigation  upholding  the 
validity  of  the  $25,000,000  of  bonds. 

Colonel  Harvey  made  many  speeches,  political,  patriotic,  and  instructive, 
and  many  of  his  addresses  were  printed.  His  little  book  “Tales  and  Trails 
of  Wakarusa,”  which  was  published  some  years  ago,  preserves  many  of  the 
tales  of  the  old  settlers  on  the  southern  edge  of  Shawnee  county.  In  its  dedi- 
cation, he  said: 

“This  book  of  tales  and  trails  of  people  whose  annals  are  vacant,  because 
they  were  peaceful  and  happy,  is  dedicated  to  the  nineteen-year-old  soldier 
boys  of  1917  and  to  their  comrades;  and  especially  to  that  nineteen-year-old 
soldier,  Randal  Cone  Harvey,  wrhose  image  and  whose  service  is  with  us  by 
day  and  by  night.  May  their  service  help  bring  to  a war-cursed  world  such 
peace  that  the  annals  of  all  men  will  be  stories  of  love,  companionship  and 
association  one  with  another.” 

Colonel  Harvey  was  probably  the  best-read  man  in  Topeka.  Without 
formal  schooling,  except  the  rough-and-ready  schooling  at  Berry  Creek,  he 
was  a deep  student  of  all  history,  philosophy,  government  and  literature.  It 
is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  the  best-educated  man  at  the 
Topeka  bar.  As  Judge  McDermott,  in  his  striking  address  at  the  Unitarian 
church  for  the  funeral  of  Colonel  Harvey,  says:  “He  roamed  at  will  in  all 

the  fields  of  learning  and  became,  I think,  the  best-read  man  at  the  bar.” 

During  the  last  few  jmars  of  his  life  Colonel  Harvey,  who  had  studied  for 
many  years  the  writings  of  Jefferson  and  of  Hamilton,  wrote  his  articles  upon 
those  two  great  founders  of  the  constitution  and  the  government  of  the  land. 
His  “Jefferson  and  the  American  Constitution”  was  printed  first.  It  is  offered 
for  sale  by  the  Jefferson  Memorial  Association  at  Monticello,  Jefferson’s  old 
home.  Just  before  his  death,  Colonel  Harvey  completed  his  “Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  and  the  American  Constitution,”  to  which  this  sketch  of  Colonel 
Harvey’s  life  is  attached.  Amongst  his  other  writings  were  “A  Christmas 
Recollection,”  “Military  Law,”  “Military  Law  in  the  Great  War,”  “The  Law 
of  Community  Self  Defense,”  and  “Our  Christmas  Dog.”  He  was  also  com- 
piling a list  of  soldier  tales  which  he  had  hoped  to  publish. 

He  delivered  the  funeral  addresses  for  Col.  Ed  C.  Little,  Judge  Robert  C. 
Heizer,  Judge  Joseph  Reed,  William  Lynn  of  Lynn  creek,  an  old  settler  of 
Shawnee  county,  and  many  others.  He  prepared  the  memorials  for  Capt. 
Joseph  G.  Waters  and  for  Eugene  R.  Woodruff.  He  also  wrote  many  short 
articles  for  the  magazines  and  newspapers  on  subjects  of  public  interest. 

During  the  great  flood  of  1903  Colonel  Harvey  was  one  of  the  most  active 
workers  in  the  rescue  of  the  marooned  inhabitants  of  North  Topeka.  He 
got  over  the  river  and  had  charge  of  the  wrork  at  the  north  end  of  the  Melan 
bridge. 

The  colonel  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  state  chess  club,  and  for 
three  successive  years  won  the  state  championship  of  the  club,  and  in  1907  he 
defeated  Dr.  Emanuel  Lasker,  the  chess  champion  of  the  world,  in  an  ex- 
hibition game. 

Colonel  Harvey  had  been  a Mason  since  1891,  but  resigned  his  member- 
ship in  1924  because  he  felt  that  the  Masonic  order  was  being  used  improp- 
erly in  an  attack  upon  those  of  Catholic  faith  during  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Klan.  He  was  for  many  years  a member  of  the  Elks  and  served  one  term 
as  its  exalted  ruler.  During  his  last  years  he  wTas  not  a member  of  the  church, 
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although  he  spoke  at  the  Unitarian  church  a number  of  times  and  attended 
many  of  its  forum  meetings.  In  his  early  life  he  had  joined  the  Christian 
church  and  had  been  active  in  its  work  for  several  years.  Colonel  Harvey 
was  one  of  the  best-read  men  in  the  Bible  in  the  state. 

He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Delta  Theta  Phi  law  fraternity,  and 
a charter  member  of  the  Armstrong  camp  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans of  Topeka,  which  he  twice  served  as  commander.  He  was  also  state 
commander  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans.  He  was  a life  member  of 
the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  and  materially  assisted  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill  for  the  condemnation  of  the  historical  Old  Shawnee  Mission,  in 
Johnson  county,  and  in  the  subsequent  litigation. 

The  colonel  was  a lover  of  dogs  and  horses.  He  was  fond  of  outdoors,, 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  no  man  ever  more  enjoyed  himself  in  simple  country 
pursuits  than  did  the  colonel  on  his  little  farm  and  hunting  preserve  on  the 
Wakarusa. 

The  colonel  was  a benefactor  of  mankind.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  poor. 
He  borrowed  money  sometimes  for  the  needy.  He  would  leave  a profitable 
client  for  a poor  client  who  had  no  funds  but  had  a righteous  cause.  His 
relations  with  his  family  were  sweet  and  good.  His  companionship  with  his 
wife  and  with  the  three  young  men  whom  he  and  Mrs.  Harvey  reared  to  man- 
hood, was  perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  his  life.  His  fireside  was 
truly  the  center  of  his  life.  Colonel  Harvey  was  a successful  lawyer,  an 
officer  of  state,  a soldier  for  his  country  in  two  wars,  the  head  of  an  unusual 
family,  and  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  His  life  was  truly 
successful. 

On  December  16,  1896,  after  the  colonel’s  election  as  lieutenant  governor, 
he  was  married  to  Isabelle  D.  Cone,  the  daughter  of  William  Whitney  Cone, 
a soldier  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  Thirteenth  New  York  volunteers  and  a 
genealogist  by  profession,  and  of  his  wife,  Orrinda  Lamphere  Cone.  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Harvey  were  the  parents  of  three  sons,  who  together  with  Mrs. 
Harvey  survive  him:  Randal  Cone  Harvey,  born  November  16,  1897,  mar- 
ried September  23,  1923,  to  Marjory  Roby;  Paul  Lamphere  Harvey,  bora 
November  11,  1900,  married  October  7,  1923,  to  Grace  Jeannette  Fry.  Their 
child,  Patricia  Jeanne,  born  October  5,  1925,  was  the  only  Harvey  grandchild; 
and  Alexander  Miller  Harvey,  Jr.,  born  July  20,  1907,  now  a student  for  the 
priesthood.  Colonel  Harvey  was  also  survived  by  his  brothers,  Lawson 
Shearer  Harvey,  formerly  assistant  United  States  district  attorney,  now  city 
attorney  at  Kansas  City;  James  Davidson  Harvey,  of  Tacoma,  Washington; 
John  Edward  Harvey,  of  Eureka,  Cal.;  and  William  West  Harvey,  of  Ash- 
land, Kan.,  a former  assistant  United  States  district  attorney,  former  speaker 
of  the  Kansas  house  of  representatives,  and  now  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Kansas. 
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HAMILTON  AND  JEFFERSON  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTION. 

By  Major  A.  M.  Harvey. 

FOREWORD. 

For  many  years  I have  enjoyed  a large  part  of  my  leisure  time  reading  letters  and 
papers  written  by  Hamilton  and  by  Jefferson — sometimes  following  one  for  days,  and  even 
weeks,  and  sometimes  the  other.  I have  gradually  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  great 
antagonists  really  lived  in  harmony  and  labored  to  the  same  end,  and  that  their  battle  of  the 
century  was  a fixed  fight.  It  was  just  as  true  then  as  when  Emerson  finally  said  it,  that 
“God’s  dice  are  always  loaded.” 

A year  ago  I wrote  a Jefferson  pamphlet  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Honorable  Chester  I. 
Long,  a fellow  Kansas  lawyer,  then  retiring  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

I now  offer  this  comparison  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  which  includes  my  Jefferson 
pamphlet  of  last  year  and  a similar  Hamilton  pamphlet,  and  dedicate  the  whole  to  the 
Honorable  F.  Dumont  Smith,  of  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  American 
Citizenship  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  in  appreciation  of  the  fine  work  being  done  by 
him  and  the  association  for  good  citizenship. — A.  M.  Harvey. 


PART  I. — Comparison  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson. 

PART  II. — Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  American  Constitution. — Consisting  of  a page 
of  characteristic  expressions,  a sketch  of  the  life  of  Hamilton,  quotations  from  “Hamilton 
on  the  Constitution,”  and  subjects  relating  thereto,  and  comments  upon  Hamilton  and 
his  work. 

PART  III. — Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  American  Constitution. — Consisting  of  a page  of 
characteristic  expressions,  a sketch  of  the  life  of  Jefferson,  quotations  from  “Jefferson  on 
the  Constitution,”  and  subjects  relating  thereto,  and  comments  upon  Jefferson  and  his 
work. 


Part  I. 

A COMPARISON  OF  HAMILTON  AND  JEFFERSON. 

THIS  book  is  written  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  did 
not  differ  in  principle,  had  a high  personal  regard  for  one  another,  and 
gave  the  best  of  their  extraordinary  talents  to  the  formation  of  our  govern- 
ment and  the  building  of  its  constitution. 

o Many  have  insisted  that  Hamilton  had  little  to  do  with  the  drafting  of 
the  constitution  because  he  carried  an  impossible  plan  into  the  convention, 
made  his  argument  for  it,  and  then  absented  himself  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
remaining  time,  and  on  returning  explained  his  reason  for  not  taking  a more 
active  part  by  “his  dislike  of  the  scheme,”  asserting  that  he  meant  to  support  it 
as  “better  than  nothing”;  and  that  Jefferson  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  because 
he  was  absent  in  France  during  the  meeting  of  the  constitutional  convention. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Hamilton  gave  some  useful,  honest  help  in  the  making 
of  the  constitution  after  his  return  and  the  scheme  which  he  disliked  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  that  he  personally  urged  that  all  of  the  members  sign  the 
proposed  constitution,  as  the  convention  drew  to  a close;  and  also  that  Jefferson 
made  many  suggestions  for  the  constitution  both  before  and  during  the  con- 
vention, and  afterwards  helped  to  secure  its  ratification  and  the  adoption  of  the 
bill  of  rights. 
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Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  drudgery  work  of  the  long  convention  fell  upon 
Madison,  James  Wilson  and  others,  supported  every  day  the  long  summer 
through  by  the  presence  and  help  of  Franklin  and  his  wonderful  influence  over 
the  passions  and  minds  of  men,  and  by  the  continued  presence  and  help  of 
General  Washington,  who,  with  his  never-failing  patience  and  common  sense, 
helped  them  “watch  the  hour  through,”  and  in  his  only  speech  pleaded  for 
more  democracy  in  the  house  of  representatives;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
wonderful  intellect,  spirit  and  loyalty  of  Hamilton  and  of  Jefferson  were  pres- 
ent in  every  debate  and  written  in  every  line  that  was  agreed  upon. 

The  fine  thing  about  our  American  patriots  is  that  they  all  were  so  possessed 
of  inspiration  and  ability  that  no  one  man  nor  any  two  men  were  indispensable, 
and  no  doubt  the  convention  would  have  made  a good  constitution  if  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson  had  never  lived;  and  yet,  each  by  his  life,  character  and  service 
added  greatly  to  the  construction  of  the  immortal  document,  and  to  the  build- 
ing of  our  government  around  and  about  it. 

Their  early  history  had  been  similar  in  this,  that  Hamilton,  a poor  boy  all 
but  abandoned  but  with  his  mind  enriched  by  reading  and  thought,  in  his 
young  manhood  had  come  to  know,  associate  with  and  understand  the  best  in 
wealth,  education  and  culture  afforded  in  his  adopted  state;  and  that  Jefferson, 
reared  among  all  the  rough  and  crude  hardships  of  the  western  frontier,  as  one 
having  considerable  property,  before  coming  to  manhood  had  enriched  his 
mind  with  learning  and  had  come  to  know  the  culture  of  his  state,  its  governing 
officers,  and  its  great  educators.  Both  were  Whigs.  No  one  can  fully  ap- 
preciate Hamilton  and  Jefferson  until  he  has  made  a study  of  the  Whig  move- 
ment in  England,  and  learned  something  of  its  campaign  for  the  natural  rights 
of  man  and  the  doctrine  of  “the  consent  of  the  governed.” 

Just  why  Hamilton  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  had  come 
to  favor  a monarchy,  and  even  a republic  that  had  its  power  more  centralized 
than  in  many  monarchies,  can  only  be  found  in  his  inbred  distrust  of  the 
common  man,  in  his  experience  in  the  army  and  in  congress  after  the  war  was 
over,  in  the  many  failures  of  the  confederation  and  in  his  general  consideration 
of  the  necessities  of  our  country;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  did  not 
change  his  principles  in  favor  of  good  government  and  in  favor  of  the  very 
highest  liberties  which  in  his  judgment  were  consistent  with  the  establishment 
of  a government  suitable  to  the  United  States.  It  was  simply  a question  of 
his  honest  judgment  as  to  the  best  thing  to  do.  Indeed,  Jefferson  was  capable 
of  favoring  a monarchy  if  his  judgment  told  him  it  was  best,  and  at  one  time 
tried  to  preserve  the  monarchy  in  France,  because  he,  along  with  Lafayette, 
thought  that  it  would  be  the  most  productive  of  happiness.  To  be  sure,  he 
favored  changing  the  French  government  from  an  absolute  into  a limited 
monarchy,  giving  to  the  people  such  participation  and  rights  as  he  thought  they 
were  able  to  use  consistent  with  civilization  and  good  order ; but  he  never  con- 
sidered a monarchy  or  even  a republic  with  unlimited  powers  as  necessary  or 
preferable  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  Hamilton’s  admirers  have  insisted 
that  at  the  time  of  the  convention  he  did  not  express  himself  frankly,  but 
overstated  his  argument  for  a monarchy  because  he  thought  that  would  have  a 
wholesome  effect  upon  the  convention.  This  conclusion  does  Hamilton  an 
injustice  because  in  matters  of  that  kind  he  was  always  frank. 

Jefferson  approached  his  consideration  of  the  constitution  with  full  con- 
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fidence  in  the  people  who  made  up  our  citizenship.  He  had  lived  through  much 
of  the  colonial  period,  including  the  stamp-act  agitation,  and  the  splendid 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  received,  and 
while  he  had  experienced  a number  of  disappointments  in  the  functioning  of 
our  popular  government,  he  had  not  lost  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  people 
generally  to  have  a large  participation  in  governmental  affairs,  nor  in  the  wis- 
dom and  necessity  of  such  participation.  He  thoroughly  believed  that  the 
constitution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  should  and  would  make  a stronger 
government  than  the  old  confederacy,  and  that  the  people  generally  would 
acquiesce  in  it,  without  the  necessity  of  forming  a monarchy  or  a republic 
with  the  powers  of  a monarchy.  He  had  been  removed  from  the  scene  of 
action  during  the  most  discouraging  period  and  on  the  other  hand  had  seen 
and  known  much  of  kings  and  monarchs,  and  had  a lower  estimate  of  them 
and  of  their  ability  to  produce  good  government  than  he  ever  had  before. 
He  wrote  Washington  that  he  was  more  an  enemy  to  monarchy  than  ever, 
that  there  was  scarcely  an  evil  in  any  European  country  that  could  not  be 
traced  to  a king,  and  hardly  a crowned  head  in  Europe  whose  talents  or 
merits  would  entitle  him  to  be  elected  a vestryman  by  the  people  of  any 
parish  in  America. 

After  the  convention  was  over  and  the  constitution  had  been  published, 
Burr  laconically  remarked,  “It  is  too  strong,  and  too  weak.”  Hamilton  thought 
it  was  too  weak,  but  was  willing  to  fight  for  it  and  did.  Jefferson  thought  it  was 
too  strong,  but  was  willing  to  fight  for  it  and  did,  although  he  urged  that  a bill 
of  rights  be  added  by  amendments;  and  with  the  understanding  that  these 
would  be  adopted  the  constitution  was  ratified. 

Lying  at  the  threshold  of  things  to  be  considered  and  things  to  be  done 
were  a number  of  important  propositions  that  immediately  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  Hamilton  and  of  Jefferson,  as  well  as  others  who  had  to  do  with  the 
starting  off  of  the  new  government,  and  practically  all  of  them  were  susceptible 
of  honest  controversy.  A few  of  these  problems  were : 

a.  The  payment  of  debts  and  the  establishment  of  credit;  and 

b.  The  establishment  of  proper  foreign  relations,  especially  with  regard 

to  trade. 

As  to  these,  their  differences  were  only  as  to  detail.  Both  were 
honest  and  wanted  to  pay  every  debt  and  to  maintain  proper 
relations  with  foreign  countries  without  intrigue  or  entangling 
alliances. 

c.  The  working  out  of  unfinished  adjustments  with  Great  Britain  left 

over  from  the  war;  and  the  demands  made  by  both  Great  Britain 
and  France  for  favors  and  cooperation  during  their  difficulties,  and 
especially  during  the  world-wide  and  epochal  upheaval  of  the 
Revolution. 

These  difficulties  brought  many  charges  that  Hamilton  favored 
England,  and  that  Jefferson  favored  France,  but  history  has  lifted 
the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  time,  and  it  discloses  that  neither 
favored  either  country  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own. 

d.  The  question  of  liberal  or  strict  construction  of  the  constitution. 

Hamilton  favored  the  assumption  by  the  federal  government 
of  all  powers  that  might  be  considered  to  promote  the  general 
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welfare,  while  Jefferson  contended  for  limiting  it  to  the  actual 
powers  delegated  in  the  constitution.  Both  were  right  and  both 
were  wrong,  and  through  all  of  the  succeeding  controversies  the 
constitution  stood,  as  it  does  now,  a guide  beckoning  on  to  pro- 
gress and  general  welfare,  but  holding  back  and  challenging 
encroachments  on  liberty  and  a free  government. 

On  these  and  many  other  questions  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  differed  in 
judgment  as  to  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do,  and  being  giants  in  intellect 
and  capacity  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  contest  between  them  was  strenuous 
and  often  bitter,  but  through  it  all  they  respected  each  other  as  men  and  as 
patriots,  and  neither  of  them  departed  from  the  old  Whig  doctrine  of  giving 
to  the  people  the  highest  opportunity  for  self-government  consistent  with 
the  strength  of  the  government  itself. 

In  harmony  with  his  idea  of  the  form  the  government  should  take  Jeffer- 
son thoroughly  believed  in  the  organization  of  political  parties,  so  that  all 
citizens  might  have  an  opportunity  for  participation  in  public  affairs;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  consistent  with  his  idea,  Hamilton  did  not  consider  it 
worth  while  nor  even  safe  to  form  and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  political 
parties.  At  one  time  he  said  he  would  scorn  to  belong  to  any,  and  his  ideas 
in  this  connection  were  reflected  in  that  part  of  Washington’s  farewell  address 
which  he  especially  approved.  His  treatment  of  the  political  organization  of 
which  he  found  himself  the  head  would  also  indicate  that  he  was  impatient 
with  it,  and  hoped  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  officers,  as  well  as 
the  policies  of  the  country,  would  be  selected  without  the  intervention  of 
parties. 

As  to  the  personal  regard  for  one  another  entertained  by  each,  it  might  be 
noted  that  Jefferson,  in  a letter  to  Madison  before  he  returned  to  America, 
complimented  “The  Federalist,”  and  especially  that  part  written  by  Hamilton, 
and  said  that  it  had  rectified  him  on  a number  of  questions;  and  in  a letter 
to  Thomas  Mann  Randolph  he  said,  “There  is  no  better  book  (on  govern- 
ment) than  ‘The  Federalist.’  ” In  1810,  in  a letter  to  Joel  Barlow,  he  said 
that  he  and  Hamilton  never  had  personal  dissensions,  and  thought  well  of  one 
another  as  men.  At  a time  when  some  foolish  Britisher  classified  Hamilton  as 
being  a real  representative  of  Great  Britain  at  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  and  intimated  that  he  and  those  associated  with  him  might  attempt  to 
take  over  the  government  for  Great  Britain,  and  that  if  they  failed,  they 
would  be  given  a pension  and  an  asylum  in  England,  Jefferson’s  comment 
was,  “Impossible  as  to  Hamilton;  he  was  far  above  that.”  Oftentimes  he  re- 
ferred to  Hamilton’s  affection  for  the  Union  and  for  the  integrity  of  our 
government.  At  the  time  of  the  second  inauguration,  when  Washington  ap- 
pealed to  his  cabinet  for  help  in  the  elimination  of  pomp  and  ceremony, 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  agreed  that  the  ceremony  of  the  first  inauguration 
should  not  be  repeated,  but  they  were  overruled  by  Knox  and  the  influence 
of  Adams  and  others.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  fiercest  contests  Jefferson 
acknowledged  his  greatness  by  saying,  “Hamilton  is  really  a colossus  to  the 
anti-Republican  party;  without  numbers  he  is  a host  within  himself.”  At 
another  time,  referring  to  an  attack  on  his  personal  honor,  he  said,  “Hamilton 
was  indeed  a singular  character.  Of  acute  understanding,  disinterested,  honest 
and  honorable  in  all  private  transactions,  amiable  in  society  and  duly  valuing 
virtue  in  private  life.”  He  has  been  criticized  for  adding  to  this  statement, 
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“Yet  so  bewitched  and  perverted  by  the  British  example  as  to  be  under 
thorough  conviction  that  corruption  was  essential  to  the  government  of  a 
nation”  It  is  doubtful  if  Hamilton  would  have  criticized  this,  because  he 
often  said  in  his  writings  and  in  his  speeches  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  government  that  its  operations  should  benefit  the  private  interests 
of  persons  necessary  in  the  government’s  service.  Once  he  said: 

“We  must  take  man  as  we  find  him ; and  if  we  expect  him  to  serve  the 
public,  must  interest  his  passions  in  doing  so.  A reliance  on  pure  patriotism 
had  been  the  source  of  many  of  our  errors.  ...  It  was  known  that  one 
of  the  ablest  politicians  (Mr.  Hume)  had  pronounced  all  that  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  crown  which  went  under  the  name  of  corruption,  an  essential  part 
of  the  weight  which  maintained  the  equilibrium  of  the  constitution.” — June 
22,  1787 . Constitutional  convention. 

That  was  the  policy  of  Pitt,  and  of  a great  many  statesmen  who  have  at 
times  considered  the  selfish  interest  of  persons  to  secure  their  loyalty  and 
assistance  to  the  government,  some  of  them  unlike  Hamilton,  who  never  took 
any  profit  or  benefit  to  himself  in  such  transactions.  It  was  this  kind  of  cor- 
ruption and  this  kind  of  policy  that  was  referred  to,  without  any  intent  what- 
ever of  impugning  the  character  of  Hamilton,  but  only  questioning  his  judg- 
ment in  the  management  of  government.  Jefferson  was  remarkably  free  from 
offering  favors  or  trading  benefits  in  public  matters,  and  yet  he  indulged  in 
this  same  kind  of  corruption  when  he  and  Hamilton  made  a trade  by  which 
Hamilton  was  to  support  the  location  of  the  capital  at  Washington,  while 
Jefferson  was  to  use  his  influence  in  the  passage  of  the  assumption  bill. 

A final  tribute  from  Jefferson  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  placed  a marble  bust 
of  Hamilton  in  the  hall  at  Monticello  as  a part  of  the  decorations  of  that 
historic  mansion,  and  as  an  emblem  of  his  respect  and  affection  for  Hamilton. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  instances  throughout  Hamilton’s  activities 
that  show  his  personal  regard  for  Jefferson.  In  the  forty-ninth  “Federalist,” 
referring  to  the  draft  of  a constitution  prepared  by  Jefferson  for  the  state  of 
Virginia,  he  says:  “The  plan,  like  everything  from  the  same  pen,  marks  a turn 
of  thinking,  original,  comprehensive  and  accurate;  and  is  the  more  worthy  of 
attention  as  it  equally  displays  a fervent  attachment  to  republican  government, 
and  an  enlightened  view  of  the  dangerous  propensities  against  which  it  ought 
to  be  guarded.”  Another  tribute  is  his  approval  of  the  forty-eighth  “Fed- 
eralist,” written  by  Madison,  containing  a flattering  reference  to  Jefferson.  Af- 
ter the  election  of  1800,  and  after  Hamilton  had  yielded  to  his  associates  in 
a desperate  attempt  to  change  some  of  the  electors  so  as  to  defeat  the  election 
of  Jefferson,  he  immediately  took  up  the  choice  between  Jefferson  and  Burr, 
and  decided  without  hesitation  for  Jefferson.  He  put  this  decision  upon  the 
fact  that  the  popular  vote  showed  that  Jefferson  was  unquestionably  the  choice 
of  a large  majority  of  the  voters,  and  upon  his  belief  that  Jefferson  was  an 
honest  man  and  that  the  country  could  be  better  trusted  with  him  than  with 
Burr.  To  be  sure,  he  urged  Rutledge  and  Gouverneur  Morris  and  others  to 
secure  pledges  from  Jefferson  as  to  his  policy,  if  he  should  be  elected,  but 
acquiesced  with  them  in  accepting  Jefferson’s  simple  statement  that  they  must 
judge  his  future  conduct  by  his  past,  and  while  a storm  raged  around  him,  he 
stood  firm  throughout  the  entire  contest  for  Jefferson,  although  nearly  all  of 
his  party  associates  were  for  Burr.  The  following  excerpts  from  some  of  his 
letters  indicate  the  position  taken  by  Hamilton : 
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To  Gouverneur  Morris,  January  9,  1801;  “The  Anti-federalists,  as  a body, 
prefer  Jefferson.” 

To  Oliver  Wolcott,  December  16,  1800:  “There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  upon 

every  virtuous  and  prudent  calculation,  Jefferson  is  to  be  preferred.” 

To  Theodore  Sedgwick,  December  22,  1800:  “The  appointment  of  Burr  as 

President  would  disgrace  our  country  abroad.  No  agreement  with  him  could 
be  relied  upon.” 

To  Gouverneur  Morris,  December  26,  1800:  “If  there  be  a man  in  the  world 
I ought  to  hate,  it  is  Jefferson — with  Burr  I have  always  been  personally  well. 
But  the  public  good  must  be  paramount  to  every  private  consideration.” 

To  James  Bayard,  January  16,  1801 : “It  is  too  late  for  me  to  become  his 
(Jefferson’s)  apologist.  ...  I admit  that  his  politics  are  tinctured  with 
fanaticism;  that  he  is  too  much  in  earnest  in  his  democracy.  . . . Add  to 

this  that  there  is  no  fair  reason  to  suppose  him  capable  of  being  corrupted, 
which  is  a security  that  he  will  not  go  beyond  certain  limits.  ...  In  my 
opinion,  he  (Burr)  is  inferior  in  real  ability  to  Jefferson.” 

Jefferson  knew  and  appreciated  his  help  as  shown  in  letters  to  his  family 
written  before  the  vote  came  up  in  congress,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Coolidge 
collection. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Hamilton  never  had  a chance  to  settle  into  that 
maturity  by  which  he  would  have  the  fullest  consideration  for  others.  He  was 
killed  when  his  active  life  was  scarcely  half  over.  No  thoughtful  man  can 
consider  the  career  of  Alexander  Hamilton  without  regret  because  of  his  un- 
timely death,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  never  to  know  the  comforts  and  con- 
solations of  a Monticello,  a Mount  Vernon  or  a Quincy;  and  furthermore,  he 
was  not  to  know  that  mature  and  mellow  consideration  that  comes  after  the 
heat  of  the  battle  is  over,  when  distinctions  and  differences  do  not  seem  so 
important.  Considering  all  of  this,  it  must  appear  that  Hamilton  exhibited  to 
Jefferson,  whom  he  considered  his  greatest  political  enemy,  a very  large  measure 
of  respect,  if  not  affection.  In  fact  Hamilton  understood  Jefferson  better  than 
any  other  man  of  his  time,  and  by  the  same  token  Jefferson  was  the  only  one 
who  knew,  appreciated  and  thoroughly  understood  Hamilton. 

In  the  end  both  were  poor  in  worldly  goods  because  of  so  much  personal 
sacrifice  for  friends  and  country — and  for  each  patriotic  citizens  made  contri- 
butions to  help  them  and  their  families.  Hamilton’s  family  had  its  guardian 
angel  in  his  wife,  who  had  always  had  some  one  to  think  and  plan  and  do  for 
her,  and  who  was  bereft  of  her  sturdy  old  father  shortly  after  her  husband’s 
death,  and  yet  became  strong  as  a mother  of  Israel  and  lived  to  be  an  old 
woman,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  her  children  and  the  defense  of  her  hus- 
band’s services  and  his  memory;  and  the  Jefferson  family  had  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Randolph,  a fine,  manly  and  worthy  grandson,  who  saw  to  it  that  every 
debt  was  paid,  and  the  old  man’s  obligations  put  at  rest. 

It  hardly  requires  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  know  that  if  Hamilton  had  lived 
he  would  have  been  closely  at  work  with  Jefferson  before  the  close  of  the 
glorious  eight  years  of  his  administration,  because  Hamilton  would  not  have 
kept  step  with  the  Tory  English  who  made  up  so  much  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Federalist  party  in  their  opposition  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  or  in  their  de- 
fense of  the  English  who  enslaved,  whipped,  imprisoned  and  oppressed  thou- 
sands of  American  seamen,  or  in  their  abuse  of  Jefferson  because  he  insisted 
upon  the  prosecution  of  Burr  for  his  attempt  to  dismember  the  Union ; and  he 
would  have  appreciated  the  fact  that  Jefferson  preserved  the  work  he  had  done 
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for  the  credit  of  our  country  and  the  establishment  of  its  fiscal  policy,  and 
possibly  would  have  agreed  with  him  in  his  plan  to  pay  the  national  debt.  He 
certainly  would  have  welcomed  Jefferson  as  an  advocate  of  a protective  tariff 
in  the  days  of  the  embargo  and  the  war  that  followed,  and  approved  the  law 
that  Jefferson  caused  to  be  enacted  establishing  West  Point,  and  would  have 
helped  him  in  his  effort  to  provide  a federal-trained  militia — and  who  knows 
but  that  he  would  have  ridden  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  1812  and  given  us 
the  benefit  of  his  genius  as  a soldier  in  that  unfortunate  war.  While  Hamilton 
was  a great  nationalist  he  was  also  a great  democrat,  and  while  Jefferson  was 
a great  democrat  he  was  also  a great  nationalist.  They  were  not  so  far  apart 
—and  time  would  have  brought  them  closer  together.  It  is  doing  so  now. 


Part  II. 

HAMILTON  AND  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION. 

This  portion  of  this  book  presents  a brief  sketch  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  his  influence  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  constitution,  for  com- 
parison with  a like  consideration  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

It  consists  of:  (1)  Some  characteristic  expressions;  (2)  An  outline  of  his 
life,  education  and  character;  (3)  His  services  for  the  constitution,  largely 
shown  by  his  essays,  speeches  and  other  writings;  (4)  Selected  quotations 
from  learned  men  and  statesman. 

CHARACTERISTIC  EXPRESSIONS. 

1.  “I  wish  there  was  a war.” — Letter  to  Edward  Stevens. — Twelve  years  old. 

2.  “Freedom  or  death.” — Motto  of  Hamilton’s  company,  “The  Hearts  of 
Oak.” — Sixteen  years  old. 

3.  “Tell  me  not  of  the  British  Commons,  lords,  ministry,  ministerial  tools, 
placemen,  pensioners,  parasites.  I scorn  to  let  my  life  and  property  depend 
upon  the  pleasure  of  any  of  them.”  From  “A  Full  Vindication.” — Seventeen 
years  old. 

4.  “I  consider  civil  liberty,  in  a genuine,  unadulterated  sense,  as  the  greatest 
of  terrestrial  blessings.”  “The  Farmer  Refuted.” — Eighteen  years  old. 

5.  “That  power  which  holds  the  purse  strings  absolutely,  must  rule.” — 
Letter  to  Duane. — Twenty-three  years  old. 

6.  “Too  little  power  leads  to  anarchy.” — “The  Continentalist.” — Twenty- 
four  years  old. 

7.  “The  British  government  is  the  best  in  the  world — their  House  of  Lords 
is  a most  noble  institution — no  good  executive  can  be  established  on  Republican 
principles.” — Speech  at  constitutional  convention. — Thirty  years  old. 

HIS  LIFE,  EDUCATION  AND  CHARACTER. 

East  and  south  of  Porto  Rico  lie  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  southeast  of  them 
is  Nevis.  Its  area  is  about  forty-five  square  miles,  with  a mountain  some 
3,500  feet  high,  with  lower  ranges,  deep  gulches  and  some  lowland.  During 
the  glory  of  the  old  West  Indies’  trade  and  civilization,  Nevis  was  a place  of 
importance  and  grandeur.  Great  Britain  maintained  a government  there, 
consisting  of  a miniature  parliament  with  a lower  house  and  a council,  a 
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governor,  a judiciary  and  a constabulary,  with  militia  when  needed.  The 
planters  and  some  of  the  traders  were  wealthy  and  these,  together  with 
sojourners  and  officials,  made  a lively  social  group.  Aside  from  these,  almost 
the  entire  population  was  made  up  of  Negroes  and  persons  of  mixed  blood, 
many  of  whom  were  slaves,  who,  together  with  some  French,  did  the  manual 
labor.  Sometimes  there  were  insurrections  of  the  undercrust,  and  the  militia 
and  constables  would  be  called  into  action. 

It  was  here  that  Alexander  Hamilton  was  born  January  11,  1757.  His  father, 
James  Hamilton,  was  a native  of  Scotland  and  a recognized  member  of  the 
Scotch  house  of  Hamilton,  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  and  other 
Hamiltons  who  went  to  Nevis  had  left  Scotland  because  of  persecutions  by 
Cromwell,  or  from  adventure,  moving  along  the  lines  of  trade;  The  tropical 
climate  was  probably  responsible  for  his  lack  of  energy,  industry  and  vitality, 
because  he  was  a man  of  intelligence,  character  and  pleasing  address,  but  a 
failure  in  business  or  trade.  Alexander  Hamilton’s  mother  was  born  in  Nevis 
of  parents  who  had  been  driven  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  She  was  a child  of  their  old  age  and  when  they  separated,  which 
they  did  after  her  birth,  she  lived  with  her  mother,  who  soon  discovered  that 
she  had  a fine  mind,  capable  of  the  highest  intellectual  activity,  and  great 
sweetness  of  character  and  disposition,  as  well  as  physical  beauty.  They 
moved  to  St.  Christopher,  where  she  developed  into  the  best-educated  and 
talented  young  woman  in  all  the  islands,  and  at  sixteen  she  married  John 
Levine,  a Dane  of  considerable  standing  and  wealth,  who  was  so  cruel  to  her 
that  she  left  him  and  went  to  her  mother.  A boy  was  born  to  her  and  named 
James  Levine,  who  was  taken  by  his  father.  English  law  did  not  make  it 
possible  for  her  to  get  a divorce,  so  when  she  met  James  Hamilton  and  fell  in 
love  with  him,  she  entered  into  a common-law  marriage  relation  with  him. 
They  lived  happily  together  until  after  Alexander  and  his  younger  brother 
James  were  born,  and  her  property  was  absorbed,  when  he  left  to  seek  better 
fortune  for  himself  and  family.  He  never  came  back,  but  lived  until  his 
oldest  son  had  become  famous,  and  after  a brief  correspondence  with  him, 
died  at  St.  Vincent.  She  struggled  along  with  the  children,  died  in  1768  and 
was  buried  as  Rachael  Levine. 

From  the  start  Alexander  showed  mental  talent  equal  to  that  of  his  wonder- 
ful mother,  and  soon  learned  to  read  and  write,  as  well  as  to  speak  both 
English  and  French.  A clergyman,  Hugh  Knox,  took  an  interest  in  him  and 
taught  him  something  of  the  Latin  and  Creek,  and  trained  him  so  that  he 
was  good  in  language  and  composition  even  when  he  was  yet  a small  boy. 
Knox  and  others  interested  in  his  education  kept  in  touch  with  him  after  his 
father  had  gone  and  after  his  mother’s  death,  which  occurred  when  he  was 
eleven  years  old,  and  furnished  him  books  to  read  and  helped  him  in  his 
studies  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  island.  While  his  mother  lived  he  was 
constantly  with  her,  and  more  than  once  with  his  younger  brother  he  held  on 
to  her  skirts  as  they  looked  through  the  windows  of  the  stone  castle  used  as 
a home,  and  saw  the  blacks  in  turmoil  and  insurrection  threaten  to  destroy 
all  civilization  in  the  island,  until  conquered  by  the  constabulary  and  militia 
representing  law,  order  and  safety.  It  was  then  that  the  dread  of  the  mob 
was  fixed  in  him.  He  was  ambitious  beyond  limit  to  become  great  among 
men,  and  to  do  great  things,  and  to  this  end  to  secure  a complete  education 
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and  become  learned;  and  although  his  mother’s  death  was  a great  shock,  he 
was  not  downcast  but  continued  to  dream  dreams  for  the  future,  and  make 
plans  for  a great  destiny.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  wrote  his  chum, 
Edward  Stevens,  who  had  been  sent  to  New  York  to  school,  a letter  which 
is  an  index  to  his  sober,  determined  mind  and  ambitious  nature,  which  closes 
with  the  words,  “I  wish  there  was  a war.”  All  his  life  he  loved  and  longed 
for  war  as  something  that  would  bring  opportunity  and  service.  The  year 
his  mother  died  he  took  employment  with  Nicholas  Cruger,  in  his  great 
general  merchandise  store,  with  the  idea  of  earning  and  saving  money  with 
which  to  go  to  school.  He  was  small,  strong,  healthy  and  capable  of  much 
exertion,  either  as  clerk,  bookkeeper  or  helper.  When  anything  was  to  be 
done  that  needed  specially  capable,  aggressive  and  honest  service,  he  was 
called  upon.  He  went  on  trips  for  the  store,  where  keen  judgment  and  un- 
failing honesty  were  indispensable,  and  by  the  same  token  he  was  often  left 
in  full  charge  when  Cruger  was  away.  His  letters  to  Cruger  about  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  detailed  accounts  prepared  and  entered  by  him,  are  marvels  of 
completeness  and  accuracy.  During  all  this  service  he  continued  the  study 
of  books  and  languages  and  practiced  composition  and  memorized  classic 
literature  as  well  as  rhymes  and  prose  written  by  himself — all  the  time  dream- 
ing of  the  great  future  that  must  come. 

In  the  summer  of  1772  his  island  home  experienced  one  of  those  terrible 
tropical  revolving  storms  more  or  less  common  to  it  and  the  surrounding 
Antilles.  Afterward,  when  his  mind  was  still  excited  by  his  adventures  in  the 
storm,  he  wrote  a description  of  it  all — the  first  slash  of  the  wind,  the  dull, 
continuous  roar,  the  low  barometer,  the  warning  cannon,  the  closing  of  the 
iron  doors  and  windows  of  the  stone  structures  that  sheltered  the  rich,  the 
tying  down  to  deep  stakes  of  the  low  three-corner  thatched  huts  that  covered 
the  poor,  the  wind  like  a hurricane  from  one  direction,  the  lull  as  the  center 
passed  over  and  then  the  wind  from  the  opposite  direction  like  a reverse  of 
the  hurricane,  the  peculiar  heat  spots  and  suffocating  spots  in  the  unnatural 
atmosphere,  lightning,  thunder  and  rain — and  the  devastation  wrought.  Knox 
had  this  description  published  and  everyone  said  that  the  boy  was  a genius 
and  should  go  to  school.  Money  was  provided  and  in  October,  1772,  he  left 
the  islands  forever  and  went  to  New  York  and  to  school. 

He  had  letters  from  Cruger,  Knox  and  others;  and  Edward  Stevens  was 
already  there,  so  he  had  but  little  delay  in  getting  located.  He  was  fifteen 
years  old  and  small  for  his  age,  but  in  one  year  he  finished  the  grammar  school 
and  at  sixteen  demanded  entrance  at  Princeton,  upon  terms  that  would  allow 
him  to  take  the  work  as  he  came  to  it.  Doctor  Witherspoon,  the  president, 
was  willing  but  the  board  refused,  so  he  went  to  Kings  College  (afterwards 
Columbia),  where  he  was  admitted  on  his  own  terms.  Witherspoon  was  a Whig 
and  strong  for  the  colonies,  while  Doctor  Cooper,  the  president  of  Kings 
College,  was  a Tory  and  staunch  for  England.  Hamilton  worked  hard  at  his 
college  duties  and  soon  commenced  to  write  articles  for  Holt’s  Journal  and 
other  publications;  and  just  one  year  after  entering  college,  and  when  he  was 
only  seventeen  years  old,  he  published  “A  Full  Vindication,”  which  was  a de- 
fense of  the  first  continental  congress,  and  this  was  followed  in  February,  1775, 
by  “The  Farmer  Refuted” — both  papers  strongly  revolutionary  and  in  reply 
to  Doctor  Seabury,  who  wrote  for  England. 

He  made  a speech  for  the  American  cause  under  dramatic  circumstances  in 
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July,  1774,  and  from  that  time  forward  embraced  every  opportunity  to  talk 
as  well  as  to  write  for  the  war.  He  studied  military  law,  strategy  and  tactics 
and  joined  a volunteer  corps  in  1775;  during  the  same  year  he  wrote  a spirited 
attack  on  the  Quebec  bill,  a measure  providing  a government  for  the  Catholic 
portion  of  Canada.  The  next  year  he  was  placed  in  command  of  an  artillery 
company,  and  in  1777,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  was  detailed  to  service 
on  Washington’s  staff. 

Up  to  this  time  his  life  in  New  York  had  been  a period  of  education.  Most 
of  the  time  he  had  lived  in  the  family  of  William  Livingston,  a fine  lawyer 
and  prominent  member  of  one  of  the  first  families,  and  there  he  was  admitted 
into  the  best  society,  not  only  of  young  men  and  women  constituting  the  social 
group,  but  also  of  many  men  of  maturity  engaged  in  the  professions  or  public 
affairs.  These  men  treated  him  as  an  equal  and  argued  and  disputed  with  him 
upon  political  questions,  and  he  took  from  them  much  of  whatever  learning 
they  had;  not  unlike  the  very  common  experience  of  many  intellectual,  earnest 
and  eager  boys  who  help  in  their  own  education  by  drawing  all  they  can  from 
lawyers,  doctors  and  other  learned  men  who  will  converse  and  dispute  with 
them. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  work  all  night  on  some  book  or  record 
that  opened  up  a new  field  to  him,  or  on  some  writing  that  he  was  inspired  to 
publish.  This  life,  together  with  his  hard  work  in  school,  made  him  a man  far 
beyond  his  years  by  the  time  he  commenced  service  with  Washington.  He 
was  a thorough  Whig  in  principle,  and  as  the  situation  developed,  he  took  the 
side  of  the  colonies  without  hesitation.  He  could  not  have  been  a Tory  be- 
cause he  believed  in  liberty,  and  he  could  not  have  taken  the  English  side 
because  of  the  dishonest  repudiation  of  the  charters  given  to  the  colonies;  for 
to  Hamilton  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  a contract  was  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  honest  conduct.  Furthermore,  his  whole  nature  was  for  war.  He 
preferred  to  be  with  those  who  were  ready  to  fight  and  had  something  to  fight 
for,  instead  of  being  a placeman  and  errand  boy  for  British  officials  who  had 
set  out  on  the  policy  of  imposing  upon  the  American  colonies. 

At  any  rate,  in  a scant  five  years  he  had  developed  from  a West  Indian  boy 
into  an  educated,  well-informed,  patriotic  American.  For  four  years  he  was 
active  and  efficient  as  a staff  officer,  having  many  special  assignments  of  duty 
and  being  practically  all  of  the  time  in  charge  of  the  paper  work  of  the  head- 
quarters. In  the  meantime  he  kept  up  a large  correspondence  on  his  own 
account  with  public  men  and  with  officers  in  the  army.  In  1780  he  wrote 
James  Duane,  of  the  congress,  a letter  on  the  government  and  the  constitution, 
advising  in  a minute  and  able  manner  how  he  thought  the  government  might 
be  strengthened,  especially  by  establishing  heads  of  departments  and  by  calling 
a constitutional  convention  to  give  it  more  power.  After  Robert  Morris  at 
his  suggestion  had  been  appointed  to  have  charge  of  finances,  he  wrote  advising 
that  a bank  of  the  United  States  be  organized.  Along  with  it  all,  he  found  time 
to  make  love  to  Elizabeth  Schuyler,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  old  general, 
and  married  her  in  December,  1780,  thus  becoming  united  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  richest  of  the  old  families  of  New  York.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  his  self-assurance,  not  to  say  egotism,  became  colossal,  and  he  considered 
himself  big  enough  to  quarrel  with  Washington,  which  he  did  deliberately 
February  16,  1781.  He  wrote  General  Schuyler  all  about  it  two  days  later,  and 
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this  letter  is  an  exposition  of  the  supreme  egotism,  jealousy  and  distrust  which 
marked  his  contact  with  practically  all  public  men  of  that  time,  and  throughout 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  this  letter  he  told  of  the  quarrel  by  which  he 
resigned  as  a staff  officer,  and  the  incidents  which  followed,  said  that  his 
action  had  been  deliberate — that  he  always  disliked  the  office  of  aid-de-camp 
as  one  of  personal  dependence — that  he  early  found  his  high  estimate  of  Wash- 
ington’s character  to  be  unfounded,  that  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was  neither 
remarkable  for  delicacy  or  good  temper — that  the  general’s  actions  were 
dictated  by  his  interests  and  his  self-love;  and  that  he,  Hamilton,  had  felt  no 
friendship  for  him  nor  professed  any  for  three  years,  and  when  the  general  had 
made  friendly  advances  to  him,  he  had  received  them  in  a manner  showing  that 
he  had  no  desire  to  court  them,  but  rather  desired  to  stand  upon  a footing  of 
military  confidence  instead  of  private  attachment.  That  the  general’s  pop- 
ularity had  been  useful  and  was  still  essential  to  the  safety  of  America,  his 
competitors  having  less  ability  and  less  integrity  than  he;  that  he  had  a plan 
to  get  a place  in  the  artillery  or  possibly  in  the  infantry,  where  he  would  have 
to  commence  as  the  youngest  lieutenant  colonel,  instead  of  the  oldest,  which 
he  ought  to  have  been ; furthermore  that  such  a command  would  give  him  time 
in  the  winter  to  pursue  his  studies,  relative  to  his  future. 

Of  course,  this  letter  was  confidential  and  written  to  his  father-in-law. 
General  Washington  did  not  know  and  never  learned  the  possibility  of  Hamil- 
ton’s being  able  to  write  such  a letter  about  him,  but  thereafter  was  continually 
in  a position  where  Hamilton  could  find  no  advantage  to  himself  in  attacking 
him.  Franklin,  Madison,  Adams,  the  Livingstons,  not  to  say  Jefferson  and  his 
friends,  and  the  ill-fated  Aaron  Burr,  were  all  victims  of  his  impatience  and  self- 
assurance  at  one  time  or  another,  whenever  and  wherever  they  or  their  activities 
in  any  way  interfered  with  his  ambition  or  what  he  thought  should  be  done. 
In  fact,  a student  of  the  life  of  Hamilton  might  stop  right  here,  as  at  the  time 
of  Hamilton’s  appointment  on  Washington’s  staff,  and  consider  it  a milestone 
in  the  highway  of  his  progress,  because  from  then  forward  he  had  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  something  more  than  the  breath  of  life — it  was  indomitable  and 
relentless  purpose — and  woe  to  him  who  stood  in  the  way. 

He  carried  out  his  plan  to  separate  from  Washington  and  secure  a com- 
mand of  his  own.  He  made  good  in  the  Yorktown  campaign.  After  he  left 
Washington’s  staff  he  wrote  “The  Continentalist,”  one  of  his  ablest  and  best- 
balanced  papers  upon  government,  and  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  Robert 
Morris  another  letter  of  at  least  thirty  pages,  advising  how  important  a bank 
of  the  United  States  was  and  how  it  could  be  organized.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  limit  to  his  prolific  ideas  upon  government,  and  while  the  Continentalist 
still  contemplated  a government  with  limited  powers,  it  was  plainly  indicated 
that  he  was  rapidly  drifting  toward  the  support  of  an  absolute  government, 
with  powers  that  left  no  rights  in  the  state,  nor  in  the  individual,  which  the 
government  was  bound  to  respect.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law 
and  was  admitted  to  practice,  served  some  time  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  some  time  in  the  revenue  service  under  Robert  Morris,  and  entered  into 
the  practice  of  law  with  keen  competition,  but  with  power  and  force  and  mag- 
netism that  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  bar — all  the  time  reading  and  devouring 
books  on  law,  religion,  politics  and  public  affairs.  It  is  significant  that  he  pos- 
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sessed  some  rare  books  on  government,  which  can  hardly  be  found  in  any 
other  library  except  that  of  Jefferson. 

When  the  first  definite  step  was  taken  for  the  making  of  the  constitution,  he 
took  part  not  only  in  correspondence  and  speeches,  but  attended  the  meeting 
at  Annapolis  and  prepared  the  general  report  which  brought  on  the  conven- 
tion of  1787,  and  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  York.  It  was  then  that 
he  brought  forward  his  plan  which  provided  a more  absolute  government  than 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  this  plan  he  made  a powerful  address  and  a per- 
sistent fight  in  the  convention.  Before  the  convention  was  over  he  acknowl- 
edged that  his  plan  had  not  been  selected,  but  that  a general  government  of 
limited  powers  based  upon  a federation  of  the  states  had  been  planned,  and  as 
the  convention  drew  to  a close  he  gave  his  consent  to  it,  urging  all  of  the  mem- 
bers to  sign,  and  pledging  his  own  support.  He  then,  without  hesitation,  com- 
menced that  series  of  remarkable  papers  called  “The  Federalist,”  which,  with 
the  aid  of  Madison  and  Jay,  were  completed,  and  furnished  an  argument  for 
the  constitution  and  an  exposition  of  its  different  provisions,  which  was  at  that 
time  and  forever  will  be  unsurpassed. 

He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  September,  1789,  and  at  once 
devoted  his  tremendous  energy  and  wonderful  genius  to  the  country’s  financial 
problems.  By  January  14,  1790,  he  was  able  to  communicate  to  the  house  of 
representatives  a most  extraordinary  document  known  among  the  Hamilton 
papers  as  his  “First  Report  on  the  Public  Credit.”  In  this  it  was  planned  to 
establish  the  credit  of  the  new  government  as  such,  and  to  this  end  have  its 
debts  paid  without  delay,  and  along  with  this  it  was  suggested  that  debts  of 
the  states  created  for  the  general  welfare  should  be  assumed  by  the  federal 
government  and  paid,  and  schemes  were  recommended  to  raise  the  necessary 
money. 

It  was  more  than  promises  to  pay  and  to  tax,  for  throughout  it  breathed 
the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  asserted  the  power  of  the  nation  in  taxation  and 
public  finance  without  regard  to  the  states  or  the  old  system  of  requisition. 
It  told  the  whole  world  at  home  and  abroad  that  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  a national  entity,  would  be  provided  with  sufficient  funds  and  would  pay 
its  every  obligation.  The  report  also  supplied  detailed  facts  and  exhibits  of 
information  on  particular  subjects,  all  of  which  were  necessary  to  a complete 
presentation.  In  its  simplicity,  strength  and  clearness,  it  illustrated  the  work 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  was  a forecast  of 
his  success  in  establishing  national  credit,  providing  for  national  resources, 
and  securing  for  the  government  the  loyalty  and  confidence  of  moneyed  men 
at  home  and  abroad. 

In  general,  he  was  not  robust,  often  being  exhausted  with  a long  address 
or  extended  composition  and  library  work,  on  two  occasions  suffered  attacks 
of  yellow  fever,  and  was  frequently  afflicted  with  the  more  common  com- 
plaints, and  yet  it  never  seemed  that  poor  health  impaired  his  vitality,  energy 
or  industry.  His  dress  was  always  immaculate,  except  when  engaged  at  a 
hard  task  with  books,  figures  and  papers,  and  then  he  would  go  unshaved  and 
with  soiled  linen,  and  even  sleep  in  his  clothes  until  the  work  was  done. 

As  a youth  he  passed  through  a period  of  religious  exaltation,  taking  special 
enjoyment  from  audible  prayer  and  exhortation  while  alone;  however,  he 
never  joined  a church,  but  at  one  time  planned  a religious  political  move- 
ment and  wrote  a classic  attack  on  the  abandonment  of  Christianity  by  the 
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French  Revolutionists.  For  himself  he  maintained  a natural  religious  develop- 
ment which  gave  him  peace  and  was  sufficient  to  him. 

His  marriage  was  happy.  His  wife  and  his  eight  children  were  closely  at- 
tached to  him,  and  his  relation  to  the  great  Schuyler  family  was  always  that 
of  a proud  and  beloved  member,  and  he  no  doubt  suffered  beyond  compare 
at  the  untimely  death  of  his  son,  Philip,  and  the  mental  affliction  of  his 
favorite  daughter,  Angelica. 

His  gallantry  only  illustrates  that  one  who  lives  the  intense,  virile,  super- 
lative life  of  a genius  will  play  upon  all  of  the  strings  of  the  harp  of  life,  and 
as  those  things  that  arouse  the  greatest  emotions  are  all  akin  and  related,  he 
will  pass  from  the  enjoyment  of  one  to  that  of  another  without  consideration 
and  usually  without  guile.  He  had  many  intimate  affairs  with  women  who 
charmed  him  for  a time,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  fully  described  in  an 
article  written  and  published  by  him,  known  among  the  Hamilton  papers  as 
‘‘The  Reynolds  Pamphlet.” 

He  believed  in  dueling,  at  least  took  part  in  the  practice  by  acting  as  second, 
and  giving  advice  on  occasion.  He  knew  that  at  least  a half  dozen  duels  had 
been  fought  between  his  partisans  and  those  of  Burr  on  the  ground  at  Wee- 
hawken — the  first  between  his  brother-in-law,  Church,  and  Aaron  Burr — and 
the  most  tragic  in  November,  1801,  when  his  eldest  son,  Philip  Hamilton, 
was  killed  by  a Burr  sympathizer.  He  all  but  had  a meeting  with  Monroe  over 
the  Reynolds  affair,  and  when  his  continued  and  violent  criticism  of  Burr 
finally  brought  on  the  inevitable  duel  with  him,  he  did  not  hesitate,  but  went 
into  the  fight  and  to  his  death  like  the  brave  man  and  gentleman  that  he  was. 

The  greatest  disappointment  of  his  life  came  with  his  loss  of  control  over 
Adams  and  his  administration.  He  played  the  part  of  Warwick,  the  king- 
maker, for  Washington  and  Adams,  and  one  of  his  great  plans  was  to  take  the 
Adams  administration  into  a war  with  France,  and  using  this  for  an  excuse  to 
raise  a large  American  army,  form  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  by  which 
that  country  would  furnish  the  ships  and  support  a campaign  with  which  the 
American  army  would  drive  the  Spanish  and  whatever  remnant  there  was  of 
the  French  out  of  the  North  American  Continent  and  the  South  American 
Continent  as  well,  making  of  the  two  continents  a great  English-speaking  em- 
pire, part  of  it  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  and  the  other  part  by  Great 
Britain.  He  arranged  the  command  so  that  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  the 
army — and  when  the  war  was  over,  there  was  to  be  no  French,  nor  Spanish, 
nor  Mexican,  nor  South  American  problem  to  dispute  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can civilization  in  the  western  hemisphere.  He  never  took  the  president  into 
his  confidence  as  to  the  entire  scheme,  and  when  Adams  lost  confidence  in 
him  and  broke  up  the  quarrel  with  France,  it  was  all  over.  In  it  all  he  was 
thoroughly  ambitious  for  his  own  country,  and  who  can  tell  but  that  such  a 
campaign  might  have  redounded  in  everlasting  good.  At  any  rate  it  was 
something  fine  to  dream  about  for  the  boy  who  in  the  very  beginning  said,  “I 
wish  there  was  a war.” 

HIS  SERVICE  FOR  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Hamilton’s  great  service  in  the  establishing  of  the  American  constitution 
was : 

1.  In  helping  to  build  up  the  philosophy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  his  early  writings  and  speeches,  wherein  he  contended  for  the  natural 
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and  inalienable  rights  of  man,  a government  of  limited  powers,  and  arraigned 
Great  Britain  for  attempting  to  suppress  liberty  in  America  and  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  charters  theretofore  given  to  the  American  colonies. 

2.  In  afterwards  sensing  the  danger  of  “too  much  democracy”  and  advocat- 
ing a strong  national  government  that  would  have  full  power  over  individuals 
and  the  states,  and  debating  out  this  plan  of  government  with  others  interested 
in  the  making  of  the  constitution. 

3.  In  supporting  the  constitution  as  adopted,  although  it  formed  a federa- 
tion of  the  states,  with  the  power  of  the  general  government  limited;  and 
helping  to  make  it  respected  abroad  and  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  property  and  business  affairs  in  our  own  country. 

The  following  excerpts  from  his  writings  speak  for  him  on  the  constitution. 
They  begin  with  the  day  of  liberty  and  revolution  and  show  the  progress  of 
his  thought  from  them  to  the  time  when  he  favored  the  strongest  possible 
form  of  government  short  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 

( The  following  from  “A  Full  Vindication  ” written  when  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age) : 

“They  are  enemies  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  because  they  wish  to 
see  one  part  of  their  species  enslaved  by  another. 

“The  only  distinction  between  freedom  and  slavery  consists  in  this:  In 

the  former  state  a man  is  governed  by  the  laws  to  which  he  has  given  his 
consent,  either  in  person  or  by  his  representative;  in  the  latter  he  is  governed 
by  the  will  of  another. 


“That  Americans  are  entitled  to  freedom  is  incontestable  on  every  rational 
principle.  All  men  have  one  common  origin,  they  participate  in  one  common 
nature,  and  consequently  have  one  common  right.  No  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  one  man  should  exercise  any  power  or  preeminence  over  his  fellow- 
creatures  more  than  another;  unless  they  have  voluntarily  vested  him  with  it. 

“Nor  is  this  all;  our  charters,  the  express  conditions  on  which  our  progeni- 
tors relinquished  their  native  countries,  and  came  to  settle  in  this,  preclude 
every  claim  of  ruling  and  taxing  us  without  our  assent. 


“The  system  of  slavery,  fabricated  against  America,  cannot,  at  this  time, 
be  considered  as  the  effect  of  inconsideration  and  rashness.  It  is  the  offspring 
of  mature  deliberation.  It  has  been  fostered  by  time  and  strengthened  by  every 
artifice  human  subtlety  is  capable  of. 


“Under  the  auspices  of  tyranny  the  life  of  the  subject  is  often  sported  with, 
and  the  fruits  of  his  daily  toil  are  consumed  in  oppressive  taxes,  that  serve 
to  gratify  the  ambition,  avarice  and  lusts  of  his  superiors.  Every  court  minion 
riots  in  the  spoils  of  the  honest  laborer,  and  despises  the  hand  by  which  he 
is  fed.  The  page  of  history  is  replete  with  instances  that  loudly  warn  us  to 
beware  of  slavery. 

“Our  numbers  are  very  considerable;  the  courage  of  Americans  has  been 
tried  and  proved.  Contests  for  liberty  have  ever  been  found  the  most  bloody, 
implacable  and  obstinate.  The  disciplined  troops  Great  Britain  could  send 
against  us  would  be  but  few.  Our  superiority  in  number  would  overbalance 
our  inferiority  in  discipline.  It  would  be  a hard,  if  not  impracticable,  task 
to  subjugate  us  by  force. 

“They  would  have  you  made  slaves,  that  they  may  pamper  themselves 
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with  the  fruits  of  your  honest  labor.  ’Tis  the  farmer  who  is  most  oppressed 
in  all  countries  where  slavery  prevails. 

“Would  you  put  your  religion  in  the  power  of  any  set  of  men  living?  Re- 
member civil  and  religious  liberty  always  go  together;  if  the  foundation  of 
the  one  be  sapped,  the  other  will  fall  of  course. 

“An  act  has  been  passed  to  alter  its  charter;  to  prohibit  its  assemblies;  to 
license  the  murder  of  its  inhabitants;  and  to  convey  them  from  their  own 
country  to  Great  Britain  to  be  tried  for  their  lives.  What  was  all  this  for? 
Just  because  a small  number  of  people,  provoked  by  an  open  and  dangerous 
attack  upon  their  liberties,  destroyed  a parcel  of  tea  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company. 

“This  may  be  justice,  but  it  looks  so  much  like  cruelty  that  a man  of  a 
humane  heart  would  be  more  apt  to  call  it  by  the  latter  than  the  former  name. 


“Confide  in  the  men  whom  you,  and  the  rest  of  the  continent,  have  chosen 
the  guardians  of  our  common  liberties.  They  are  men  of  sense  and  virtue. 
They  will  do  nothing  but  what  is  really  necessary  for  the  security  of  your  lives 
and  properties. 

“Tell  me  not  of  the  British  commons,  lords,  ministry,  ministerial  tools, 
placemen,  pensioners,  parasites.  I scorn  to  let  my  life  and  property  depend 
upon  the  pleasure  of  any  of  them.  Give  me  the  steady,  uniform,  unshaken 
security  of  the  constitutional  freedom.  Give  me  the  right  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  my  own  neighbors,  and  to  be  taxed  by  my  own  representatives  only. 
What  will  become  of  the  law  and  courts  of  justice  without  this?  The  shadow 
may  remain,  but  the  substance  will  be  gone.  I would  die  to  preserve  the  law 
upon  the  solid  foundation;  but  take  away  liberty,  and  the  foundation  is 
destroyed.” 

( The  following  from  “The  Farmer  Refuted written  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age) : 

“Your  envenomed  pen  has  endeavored  to  sully  the  characters  of  our  con- 
tinental representatives  with  the  presumptuous  charges  of  ignorance,  knavery, 
sedition,  rebellion,  treason  and  tyranny — a tremendous  catalogue,  indeed! 
Nor  have  you  treated  their  friends  and  adherents  with  any  greater  degree  of 
complaisance.  . . . These  things  being  considered,  it  is  manifest  that  in 
my  answer  to  your  free  thoughts  I treated  you  with  more  lenity  than  you  had 
a right  to  expect;  and  did  by  no  means  observe  the  strict  law  of  retaliation. 
None  but  yourself  will  think  you  can,  with  the  least  propriety,  complain  of 
abuse. 


“I  shall,  henceforth,  begin  to  make  some  allowance  for  that  enmity  you 
have  discovered  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind.  For,  though  ignorance  of 
them,  in  this  enlightened  age,  cannot  be  admitted  as  a sufficient  excuse  for 
you,  yet  it  ought,  in  some  measure,  to  extenuate  your  guilt. 

“Hence,  also,  the  origin  of  all  civil  government,  justly  established,  must  be 
a voluntary  compact  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  and  must  be  liable  to 
such  limitations  as  are  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  absolute  rights  of  the 
latter;  for  what  original  title  can  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  have  to  govern 
others,  except  their  own  consent? 

“The  idea  of  colony  does  not  involve  the  idea  of  slavery.  There  is  a wide 
difference  between  the  dependence  of  a free  people  and  the  submission  of 
slaves. 

“These  colonies  were  planted  and  settled  by  the  grants,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  English  kings,  who  entered  into  covenants  with  us,  for  themselves, 
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their  heirs,  and  successors;  and  it  is  from  these  covenants  that  the  duty  of 
protection  on  their  part,  and  the  duty  of  allegiance  on  ours,  arise. 

“We  hold  our  lands  in  America  by  virtue  of  charters  from  British  monarchs, 
and  are  under  no  obligations  to  the  lords  or  commons  for  them. 


“The  right  of  parliament  to  legislate  for  us  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon 
any  reasonable  grounds.  The  constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  very  properly 
called  a limited  monarchy;  the  people  having  reserved  to  themselves  a share 
in  the  legislature,  as  a check  upon  the  regal  authority,  to  prevent  its  degener- 
ating into  despotism  and  tyranny. 


“The  experience  of  past  ages  may  inform  us  that  when  the  circumstances 
of  a people  render  them  distressed  their  rulers  generally  recur  to  severe,  cruel 
and  oppressive  measures.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  establish  their  authority 
in  the  affection  of  their  subjects,  they  think  they  have  no  security  but  in 
their  fear.  They  do  not  aim  at  gaining  their  fidelity  and  obedience  by  making 
them  flourishing,  prosperous,  and  happy,  but  by  rendering  them  abject  and 
dispirited.  They  think  it  necessary  to  intimidate  and  awe  them  to  make 
every  assession  to  their  own  power,  and  to  impair  the  people’s  as  much  as 
possible. 


“Civil  liberty  is  only  natural  liberty,  modified  and  secured  by  the  sanctions 
of  civil  society. 

“The  right  of  colonists,  therefore,  to  exercise  a legislative  power,  is  an 
inherent  right.  It  is  founded  upon  the  right  of  all  men  to  freedom  and 
happiness. 


“This  charter  was  forfeited  and  abrogated  by  the  attainder  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh;  and  then  succeeded  that  of  King  James  the  First  to  the  two  Virginia 
companies,  dated  the  10th  of  April,  1606.  This  was  afterward  altered  and 
improved  by  a second  charter,  issued  in  1609.  There  was  also  a third,  dated 
March  12,  1611-’12.  ...  In  neither  of  these  three  is  there  the  least  reser- 

vation made  of  any  authority  to  parliament.  The  colonies  are  considered  in 
them  as  entirely  without  the  realm,  and,  consequently,  without  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  legislature. 

“We  may  conclude  from  thence  that  America  was  universally  considered  as 
being  without  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament. 

“In  April,  1621,  about  nine  years  after  the  third  Virginia  charter  was  issued, 
a bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons,  for  indulging  the  subjects  of 
England  with  the  privilege  of  fishing  upon  the  coast  of  America ; but  the  house 
was  informed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  by  order  of  his  Majesty  King  James, 
that  ‘America  was  not  annexed  to  the  realm,  and  that  it  was  not  fitting  that 
parliament  should  make  laws  for  those  countries.’ 

“The  Maryland  charter  is  the  next  in  order,  of  which  you,  sir,  have  made 
no  mention.  It  was  granted  by  King  Charles  the  First  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
contained  such  ample  and  exalted  privileges  that  no  man  in  his  senses  can  read 
it  without  being  convinced  it  is  repugnant  to  every  idea  of  dependence  on 
parliament. 


“In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Charles  the  Second  the  two  colonies,  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven,  petitioned  the  king  to  unite  them  into  one  colony,  which  was 
complied  with.  Privileges,  as  valuable  and  extensive  as  any  that  had  been 
before  granted,  were  comprised  in  their  charter.  There  was  only  a reservation 
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of  allegiance  to  the  king,  without  the  smallest  share  of  the  legislature  or  execu- 
tive power. 

“They  have  all  English  privileges  and  liberties,  and  can  be  touched  by  no 
law  and  by  no  tax  but  of  their  own  making.  All  the  liberties  of  their  religion 
are  forever  secured. 


“I  shall  only  make  one  more  observation  upon  this  charter — which  is,  that 
there  was  a reservation  in  it  of  liberty  for  the  people  of  England  to  fish  upon 
their  coasts,  which  would  have  been  useless  and  absurd,  had  that  province  been 
a part  of  the  realm,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament. 


“The  sacred  rights  of  mankind  are  not  to  be  rummaged  for  among  old 
parchments  or  musty  records.  They  are  written,  as  with  a sunbeam,  in  the 
whole  volume  of  human  nature,  by  the  Hand  of  the  Divinity  itself,  and  can 
never  be  erased  or  obscured  by  mortal  power. 


“If  we  look  forward  to  a period  not  far  distant,  we  shall  perceive  that  the 
productions  of  our  country  will  infinitely  exceed  the  demands  which  Great 
Britain  and  her  connections  can  possibly  have  for  them;  and,  as  we  shall  then 
be  greatly  advanced  in  population,  our  wants  will  be  proportionately  increased. 
These  circumstances  will  open  an  ample  field  for  extortion  and  oppression. 

“The  legislative  authority  of  parliament  wou'd  always  be  ready  to  silence 
our  murmurs  by  tyrannical  edicts.  These  would  be  enforced  by  a formidable 
army,  kept  up  among  us  for  the  purpose.  The  slightest  struggles  to  recover 
our  lost  liberty  would  become  dangerous,  and  even  capital!  Those  hated 
things,  continental  conventions,  by  which  there  might  be  a communion  of 
councils  and  measures,  would  be  interdicted.  Nonimportation  and  nonex- 
portation agreements  would,  in  effect,  be  made  seditious,  illegal  and  treason- 
able. No  remed}'  would  be  left,  but  in  the  clemency  of  our  oppressors;  a 
wretched  one,  indeed,  and  such  as  no  prudent  man  would  confide  in!  In 
whatever  light  we  consider  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  we  must  effectually 
seal  our  bondage  by  adopting  the  mode  you  recommend. 


“The  stamp  act  was  the  commencement  of  our  misfortunes;  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  spirited  opposition  made  by  us,  was  repealed.  The  revenue 
act,  imposing  duties  on  paper,  glass,  etc.,  came  next  and  was  also  partly  re- 
pealed on  the  same  account.  A part,  however,  was  left  to  be  the  instrument  of 
some  future  attack.  The  present  minister,  in  conjunction  with  a mercenary 
tribe  of  merchants,  attempted  to  effect,  by  stratagem,  what  could  not  be  done 
by  an  open,  undisguised  manner  of  proceeding.  His  emissaries,  everywhere, 
were  set  to  work.  They  endeavored,  by  every  possible  device,  to  allure  us 
into  the  snare.  The  act,  passed  for  the  purpose,  was  misrepresented;  and  we 
were  assured,  with  all  the  parade  of  pretended  patriotism,  that  our  liberties 
were  in  no  danger.  The  advantage  we  should  receive  from  the  probable  cheap- 
ness of  English  tea  was  played  off  with  every  exaggeration  of  falsehood. 

“Once  more  I insist  upon  it,  that  Great  Britain  can  never  force  us  to  sub- 
mission by  blocking  up  our  ports,  and  that  the  consequences  of  such  a pro- 
cedure to  herself,  Ireland  and  the  West  Indies,  would  be  too  fatal  to  admit 
of  it.  If  she  is  determined  to  enslave  us.  it  must  be  by  force  of  arms;  and  to 
attempt  this.  I again  assert,  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  grossest  infatuation, 
madness  itself. 

“There  is  a certain  enthusiasm  in  liberty,  that  makes  human  nature  above 
itself  in  acts  of  bravery  and  heroism.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  America 
would  yield,  without  a magnanimous,  persevering,  and  bloody  struggle. 

“Superior  numbers,  joined  to  natural  intrepidity  and  that  animation  which 
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is  inspired  by  a desire  of  freedom  and  a love  of  one’s  country,  may  very  well 
overbalance  those  advantages. 


“The  promises  of  princes  and  statesmen  are  of  little  weight.  They  never 
bind  longer  than  till  a strong  temptation  offers  to  break  them;  and  they  are 
frequently  made  with  a sinister  design. 


“I  consider  civil  liberty,  in  a genuine,  unadulterated  sense,  as  the  greatest 
of  terrestrial  blessings.  I am  convinced  that  the  whole  human  race  is  entitled 
to  it,  and  that  it  can  be  wrested  from  no  part  of  them  without  the  blackest 
and  most  aggravated  guilt.” 

(The  following  from  a letter  to  James  Duane,  when  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age): 

“Agreeably  to  your  request,  and  my  promise,  I sit  down  to  give  you  my 
ideas  of  the  defects  of  our  present  system,  and  the  changes  necessary  to  save 
us  from  ruin.  The  fundamental  defect  is  a want  of  power  in  congress. 


“It  may  be  pleaded  that  congress  had  never  any  definite  powers  granted 
them,  and  of  course  could  exercise  none,  could  do  nothing  more  than  recom- 
mend. The  manner  in  which  congress  was  appointed  would  warrant,  and  the 
public  good  required,  that  they  should  have  considered  themselves  as  vested 
with  full  power  to  preserve  the  republic  from  harm.  They  have  done  many 
of  the  highest  acts  of  sovereignty,  which  were  always  cheerfully  submitted  to: 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  declaration  of  war,  the  levying  of  an 
army,  creating  a navy,  emitting  money,  making  alliances  with  foreign  powers, 
appointing  a dictator,  etc. 


“But  the  confederation  itself  is  defective,  and  requires  to  be  altered.  It  is 
neither  fit  for  war  or  peace.  The  idea  of  an  uncontrollable  sovereignty  in 
each  state  over  its  internal  police  will  defeat  the  other  powers  given  to  con- 
gress, and  make  our  Union  feeble  and  precarious.  There  are  instances  with- 
out number  where  acts,  necessary  for  the  general  good,  and  which  rise  out 
of  the  powers  given  to  congress,  must  interfere  with  the  internal  police  of  the 
states;  and  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  particular  states,  by  ar- 
rangements of  internal  police,  can  effectually,  though  indirectly,  counteract 
the  arrangements  of  congress.  You  have  already  had  examples  of  this,  for 
which  I refer  you  to  your  own  memory. 


“The  confederation  gives  the  states,  individually,  too  much  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  the  army.  They  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
entire  formation  and  disposal  of  our  military  forces  ought  to  belong  to  con- 
gress. 


“The  confederation,  too,  gives  the  power  of  the  purse  too  entirely  to  the 
state  legislatures.  It  should  provide  perpetual  funds,  in  the  disposal  of  con- 
gress, by  a land  tax,  poll  tax,  or  the  like.  All  imposts  upon  commerce  ought 
to  be  laid  by  congress,  and  appropriated  to  their  use.  For,  without  certain 
revenues,  a government  can  have  no  power.  That  power  which  holds  the  purse 
strings  absolutely  must  rule.  This  seems  to  be  a medium  which,  without  mak- 
ing congress  altogether  independent,  will  tend  to  give  reality  to  its  authority. 

“The  imperfection  and  unequal  protection  made  for  the  army  is  a fourth 
defect,  which  you  will  find  delineated  in  the  same  letter.  Without  a speedy 
change  the  army  must  dissolve.  It  is  now  a mob,  rather  than  an  army;  with- 
out clothing,  without  pay,  without  provision,  without  morals,  without  discipline. 
We  begin  to  hate  the  country  for  its  neglect  of  us.  The  country  begins  to 
hate  us  for  our  oppression  of  them.  Congress  have  long  been  jealous  of  us. 
We  have  now  lost  all  confidence  in  them,  and  give  the  worst  construction  to 
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all  they  do.  Held  together  by  the  slenderest  ties,  we  are  ripening  for  a dis- 
solution. 


“The  first  step  must  be  to  give  congress  powers  competent  to  the  public 
exigencies.  This  may  happen  in  two  ways:  One  by  resuming  and  exercising 
the  discretionary  powers  I suppose  to  have  been  originally  vested  in  them  for 
the  safety  of  the  states,  and  resting  their  conduct  on  the  candor  of  their 
countrymen  and  the  necessity  of  the  conjuncture;  the  other,  by  calling  im- 
mediately a convention  of  all  the  states,  with  full  authority  to  conclude 
finally  upon  a general  confederation,  stating  to  them  beforehand,  explicitly, 
the  evils  arising  from  a want  of  power  in  congress,  and  the  impossibility  of 
supporting  the  contest  on  its  present  footing,  that  the  delegates  may  come 
possessed  of  proper  sentiments  as  well  as  proper  authority  to  give  efficacy  to 
the  meeting.  Their  commission  should  include  a right  of  vesting  congress  with 
the  whole,  or  a proportion,  of  the  unoccupied  lands,  to  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a revenue;  reserving  the  jurisdiction  to  the  states  by  whom 
they  are  granted. 


“I  see  no  objection  to  the  other  mode  that  has  any  weight  in  competition 
with  the  reasons  for  it.  The  convention  should  assemble  the  first  of  November 
next.  The  sooner  the  better.  Our  disorders  are  too  violent  to  admit  of  a 
common  or  lingering  remedy.  The  reasons  for  which  I require  them  to  be 
vested  with  plenipotentiary  authority  are  that  the  business  may  suffer  no 
delay  in  the  execution,  and  may,  in  reality,  come  to  effect.  A convention  may 
agree  upon  a confederation;  the  states  individually  hardly  ever  will.  We  must 
have  one  at  all  events,  and  a vigorous  one,  if  we  mean  to  succeed  in  the 
contest  and  be  happy  hereafter. 


“The  confederation,  in  my  opinion,  should  give  congress  complete  sov- 
ereignty, except  as  to  that  part  of  internal  police  which  relates  to  the  rights 
of  property  and  life  among  individuals,  and  to  raising  money  by  internal  taxes. 
It  is  necessary  that  everything  belonging  to  this  should  be  regulated  by  the 
State  Legislatures.  Congress  should  have  complete  sovereignty  in  all  that 
relates  to  war,  peace,  trade,  finance;  and  to  the  management  of  foreign  affairs; 
the  right  of  declaring  war;  of  raising  armies,  officering,  paying  them,  directing 
their  motions  in  every  respect;  of  equipping  fleets,  and  doing  the  same  with 
them;  of  building  fortifications,  arsenals,  magazines,  etc.;  of  making  peace  on 
such  conditions  as  they  think  proper;  of  regulating  trade,  determining  with 
what  countries  it  shall  be  carried  on ; granting  indulgences ; laying  prohibitions 
on  all  the  articles  of  export  or  import;  imposing  duties;  granting  bounties,  and 
premiums  for  raising,  exporting  or  importing,  and  applying  to  their  own  use, 
the  product  of  these  duties — only  giving  credit  to  the  states  on  whom  they 
are  raised  in  the  general  account  of  revenues  and  expenses;  instituting  ad- 
miralty courts,  etc.;  of  coining  money;  establishing  banks  on  such  terms  and 
with  such  privileges  as  they  think  proper;  appropriating  funds,  and  doing 
whatever  else  relates  to  the  operations  of  finance;  transacting  everything 
with  foreign  nations;  making  alliances,  offensive  and  defensive,  treaties  of 
commerce,  etc. 


“The  second  step  I would  recommend  is,  that  congress  should  instantly  ap- 
point the  following  great  officers  of  state:  A secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  a 

president  of  war,  a president  of  marine,  a financier,  a president  of  trade.  In- 
stead of  this  last,  a board  of  trade  may  be  preferable,  as  the  regulations  of  trade 
are  slow  and  gradual,  and  require  prudence  and  experience  more  than  other 
qualities,  for  which  boards  are  very  well  adapted. 

“General  Schuyler,  whom  you  mentioned,  would  make  an  excellent  president 
of  war;  General  M’Dougall  a very  good  president  of  marine.  Mr.  Robert 
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Morris  would  have  many  things  in  his  favor  for  the  department  of  finance.  He 
could,  by  his  own  personal  influence,  give  great  weight  to  the  measures  he 
should  adopt.  I dare  say  men,  equally  capable,  may  be  found  for  the  other 
departments. 

“The  only  certain  manner  to  obtain  a permanent  paper  credit  is  to  engage 
the  moneyed  interest  immediately  in  it,  by  making  them  contribute  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  stock,  and  giving  them  the  whole  or  part  of  the  profits.  The  in- 
vention of  banks,  on  the  modem  principle,  originated  in  Venice.  There  the 
public  and  a company  of  moneyed  men  are  mutally  concerned.  The  Bank  of 
England  unites  public  authority  and  faith  with  private  credit,  and  hence  we  see 
what  a vast  fabric  of  paper  credit  is  raised  on  a visionary  basis.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this,  England  would  never  have  found  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  her 
wars;  but  with  the  help  of  this,  she  has  done  and  is  doing,  wonders.  The  Bank 
of  Amsterdam  is  on  a similar  foundation.” 

( The  following  are  from  the  <cContinentalisty>>  written  when  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  old ) : 

“An  extreme  jealousy  of  power  is  the  attendant  on  all  popular  revolutions, 
and  has  seldom  been  without  its  evils.  It  is  to  this  source  we  are  to  trace  many 
of  the  fatal  mistakes  which  have  so  deeply  endangered  the  common  cause; 
particularly  that  defect  which  will  be  the  object  of  these  remarks — a want  of 
power  in  congress. 


“In  the  first  stages  of  the  controversy,  it  was  excusable  to  err.  Good  institu- 
tions, rather  than  great  skill,  were  to  have  been  expected  from  us.  But  we 
have  now  had  sufficient  time  for  reflection,  and  experience  as  ample  as  un- 
fortunate, to  rectify  our  errors.  To  persist  in  them  becomes  disgraceful,  and 
even  criminal,  and  belies  that  character  of  good  sense,  and  a quick  discern- 
ment of  our  interests,  which,  in  spite  of  our  mistakes,  we  have  been  hitherto 
allowed.  It  will  prove  that  our  sagacity  is  limited  to  interests  of  inferior 
moment,  and  that  we  are  incapable  of  those  enlightened  and  liberal  views 
necessary  to  make  us  a great  and  a flourishing  people. 


“In  a government  framed  for  durable  liberty,  not  less  regard  must  be  paid 
to  giving  the  magistrate  a proper  degree  of  authority  to  make  and  execute 
the  laws  with  rigor,  than  to  guard  against  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of 
the  community.  As  too  much  power  leads  to  despotism,  too  little  leads  to 
anarchy,  and  both,  eventually,  to  the  ruin  of  the  people. 

“In  comparison  of  our  governments  with  those  of  the  ancient  republics,  we 
must,  without  hesitation,  give  the  preference  to  our  own ; because  every  power 
with  us  is  exercised  by  representation,  not  in  tumultuary  assemblies  of  the 
collective  body  of  the  people,  where  the  art  or  impudence  of  the  orator  or 
tribune,  rather  than  the  utility  or  justice  of  the  measure,  could  seldom  fail 
to  govern. 


“In  a single  state  where  the  sovereign  power  is  exercised  by  delegation, 
whether  it  be  a limited  monarchy  or  a republic,  the  danger  most  commonly  is, 
that  the  sovereign  will  become  too  powerful  for  his  constituents.  In  federal 
governments,  where  different  states  are  represented  in  a general  council,  the 
danger  is  on  the  other  side — that  the  members  will  be  an  overmatch  for  the 
common  head;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  will  not  have  sufficient  influence 
and  authority  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  several  parts  of  the  confederacy. 

“The  situation  of  these  states  is  very  unlike  that  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Remote  as  we  are  from  Europe,  in  a little  time  we  should  fancy  ourselves  out 
of  the  reach  of  attempts  from  abroad,  and  in  full  liberty,  at  our  leisure  and 
convenience,  to  try  our  strength  at  home.  This  might  not  happen  at  once, 
but  if  the  federal  government  should  lose  its  authority  it  would  certainly  fol- 
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low.  Political  societies  in  close  neighborhood  must  either  be  strongly  united 
under  one  government,  or  there  will  infallibly  exist  emulations  and  quarrels; 
that  is  in  human  nature,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  ourselves  wiser  or 
better  than  other  men.  Some  of  the  larger  states,  a small  number  of  years 
hence,  will  be  in  themselves  populous,  rich,  and  powerful  in  all  those  circum- 
stances calculated  to  inspire  ambition  and  nourish  ideas  of  separation  and  in- 
dependence. Though  it  will  ever  be  their  true  interest  to  preserve  the  Union, 
their  vanity  and  self-importance  will  be  very  likely  to  overpower  that  motive, 
and  make  them  seek  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  particular  confederacies 
independent  of  the  general  one.  A schism  once  introduced,  competitions  of 
boundary  and  rivalships  of  commerce  will  easily  afford  pretexts  for  war. 


“Our  whole  system  is  in  disorder;  our  currency  depreciated,  till  in  many 
places  it  will  hardly  obtain  a circulation  at  all ; public  credit  at  its  lowest  ebb ; 
our  army  deficient  in  numbers,  and  unprovided  with  everything;  the  govern- 
ment, in  its  present  condition,  unable  to  command  the  means  to  pay,  clothe,  or 
feed  their  troops;  the  enemy  making  an  alarming  progress  in  the  Southern 
States,  lately  in  complete  possession  of  two  of  them,  though  now  in  part  res- 
cued by  the  genius  and  exertions  of  a general  without  an  army;  a force  under 
Cornwallis  still  formidable  to  Virginia. 

“We  ought  to  blush  to  acknowledge  that  this  is  a true  picture  of  our  situa- 
tion, when  we  reflect  that  the  enemy’s  whole  force  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding their  American  levies  and  the  late  reinforcements,  is  little  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  effective  men;  that  our  population,  by  recent  examination, 
has  been  found  to  be  greater  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  war;  that  the 
quantity  of  our  specie  has  also  increased;  that  the  country  abounds  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  has  a sufficiency  of  foreign  commodities,  with  a 
considerable  and  progressive  commerce;  that  we  have,  beyond  comparison,  a 
better  stock  of  warlike  materials  than  when  we  began  the  contest;  and  an 
ally  as  willing  as  able  to  supply  our  further  wants;  and  that  we  have  on  the 
spot  five  thousand  auxiliary  troops  paid  and  subsisted  by  that  ally,  to  assist 
in  our  defense. 


“The  great  defect  in  the  confederation  is,  that  it  gives  the  United  States  no 
property;  or,  in  other  words,  no  revenue,  nor  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  in- 
herent in  themselves  and  independent  on  the  temporary  pleasure  of  the  dif- 
ferent members.  And  power  without  revenue,  in  political  society,  is  a name. 
While  congress  continue  altogether  dependent  on  the  occasional  grants  of  the 
several  states,  for  the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, it  can  neither  have  dignity,  vigor,  nor  credit.  Credit  supposes  specific 
and  permanent  funds  for  the  punctual  payment  of  interest,  with  a moral  cer- 
tainty of  the  final  redemption  of  the  principal. 

“The  vesting  congress  with  the  power  of  regulating  trade  ought  to  have  been 
a principal  object  of  the  confederation  for  a variety  of  reasons.  It  is  as  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  commerce  as  of  revenue. 


“The  Dutch,  who  may  justly  be  allowed  a preeminence  in  the  knowledge  of 
trade,  have  ever  made  it  an  essential  object  of  state.  Their  commercial  regula- 
tions are  more  rigid  and  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  country;  and  it  is 
by  a judicious  and  unremitted  vigilance  of  government  that  they  have  been 
able  to  extend  their  traffic  to  a degree  so  much  beyond  their  natural  and  com- 
parative advantages. 

“No  mode  can  be  so  convenient  as  a source  of  revenue  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  agreed  that  imposts  on  trade,  when  not  immoderate,  or  improperly  laid, 
are  one  of  the  most  eligible  species  of  taxation. 

“We  seem  not  to  reflect  that  in  human  society  there  is  scarcely  any  plan, 
however,  salutary  to  the  whole  and  to  every  part,  by  the  share  each  has  in  the 
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common  prosperity,  but  in  one  way  or  another,  and  under  particular  circum- 
stances, will  operate  more  to  the  benefit  of  some  parts  than  of  others.  Unless 
we  can  overcome  this  narrow  disposition  and  learn  to  estimate  measures  by 
their  general  tendencies,  we  shall  never  be  a great  or  a happy  people,  if  we 
remain  a people  at  all. 


“Each  state  will  be  afraid  to  impose  duties  on  its  commerce,  lest  the  other 
states,  not  doing  the  same,  should  enjoy  greater  advantages  than  itself,  by 
being  able  to  afford  native  commodities  cheaper  abroad  and  foreign  com- 
modities cheaper  at  home. 

“Nothing  can  be  more  mistaken  than  the  collision  and  rivalship  which 
almost  always  subsist  between  the  landed  and  trading  interests,  for  the  truth 
is  they  are  so  inseparably  interwoven  that  one  cannot  be  injured  without 
injury  nor  benefited  without  benefit  to  the  other.  Oppress  trade,  lands  sink 
in  value;  make  it  flourish,  their  value  rises.  Incumber  husbandry,  trade  de- 
clines; encourage  agriculture,  commerce  revives.  The  progress  of  this  mutual 
reaction  might  be  easily  delineated,  but  it  is  too  obvious  to  every  man  who 
turns  his  thoughts,  however  superficially,  upon  the  subject  to  require  it.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  when  the  seductions  of 
some  immediate  advantage  or  exemption  tempt  us  to  sacrifice  the  future  to 
the  present. 


“The  genius  of  liberty  reprobates  everything  arbitrary  or  discretionary  in 
taxation. 


“There  is  something  noble  and  magnificent  in  the  perspective  of  a great 
federal  republic,  closely  linked  in  the  pursuit  of  a common  interest,  tranquil 
and  prosperous  at  home,  respectable  abroad;  but  there  is  something  propor- 
tionably  diminutive  and  contemptible  in  the  prospect  of  a number  of  petty 
states,  with  the  appearance  only  of  union,  jarring,  jealous  and  perverse,  with- 
out any  determined  direction,  fluctuating  and  unhappy  at  home,  weak  and 
insignificant  by  their  dissensions  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations.” 

Note — Compare  with  Jefferson’s  letter  to  Fitzhugh,  February  23,  1798. 

( From  Hamilton’s  draft  of  the  constitution,  submitted  to  the  convention, 
when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.) 

“The  senators  shall  hold  their  places  during  good  behavior,  removable  only 
by  conviction,  on  impeachment  for  some  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

“He  (the  President)  shall  hold  his  office  during  good  behavior,  removable 
only  by  conviction  upon  an  impeachment  for  some  crime  or  misdemeanor. 


“The  governor  or  president  of  each  state  shall  be  appointed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  a right  to  negative  all  laws  about 
to  be  passed  in  the  state  of  which  he  shall  be  governor  or  president,  subject 
to  such  qualifications  and  regulation  as  the  legislature  of  the  United  States 
shall  prescribe. 


“Each  governor  or  president  of  a state  shall  hold  his  office  until  a successor 
be  actually  appointed,  unless  he  die  or  resign,  or  be  removed  from  office  by 
conviction  on  impeachment.” 


( Comment  of  Senator  Lodge  on  Hamilton’s  draft  of  the  constitution.) 

“His  plan  provided  for  a senate  chosen  by  electors,  chosen  in  turn  by  voters 
with  a property  qualification,  to  hold  for  life  or  good  behavior.  To  this  body 
are  confided  the  confirmation  of  appointments,  the  ratification  of  treaties  as 
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at  present,  and  the  sole  power  of  declaring  war  in  addition.  The  President 
also  is  to  hold  during  good  behavior,  with  a power  of  absolute  veto,  and 
chosen  by  a double  set  of  electors,  chosen  in  turn  by  voters  with  a property 
qualification.  The  popular  branch  is  to  be  chosen  by  universal,  free,  man- 
hood suffrage,  and  is  to  hold  the  great  power  of  originating  all  money  bills 
as  at  present.  This  arrangement  gave  great  strength  to  the  executive,  and  put 
a powerful  check  upon  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature. 

“It  is  in  dealing  with  the  states,  however,  that  Hamilton’s  strong  national 
and  centralizing  feelings  come  out  most  vividly.  His  plan  provided  that  all 
governors  of  states  should  be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  hold  during  good 
behavior,  and  that  they  should  have  an  absolute  veto  on  all  laws  passed  by 
the  state  legislatures,  and  that  all  officers  of  the  state  militia  should  hold 
commissions  from  the  United  States.  This  arrangement  would  have  crushed 
the  States,  but  Hamilton  was  too  strongly  national  and  centralizing  in  his 
views  to  trouble  himself  on  that  score.” 

(Taken  from  Madison’s  notes  of  speeches  made  by  Hamilton  in  the  con- 
stitutional convention.) 

“In  my  opinion,  I have  no  scruples  in  declaring,  supported  as  I am  by  the 
opinion  of  so  many  of  the  wise  and  good,  that  the  British  government  is  the 
best  in  the  world ; and  that  I doubt  much  whether  anything  short  of  it  will 
do  in  America.  I hope  gentlemen  of  different  opinions  will  bear  with  me  in 
this,  and  beg  them  to  recollect  the  change  of  opinion  on  this  subject  which 
has  taken  place,  and  is  still  going  on.  It  was  once  thought  that  the  power  of 
congress  was  amply  sufficient  to  secure  the  end  of  their  institution.  The  error 
was  now  seen  by  everyone.  The  members  most  tenacious  of  republicanism 
are  as  loud  as  any  in  declaiming  against  the  vices  of  democracy.  This  progress 
of  the  public  mind  leads  me  to  anticipate  the  time  when  others  as  well  as 
myself  will  join  in  the  praise  bestowed  by  Mr.  Neckar  on  the  British  con- 
stitution, namely,  that  ‘it  is  the  only  government  in  the  world  which  unites 
public  strength  with  individual  security.’ 


“Their  house  of  lords  is  a most  noble  institution.  Having  nothing  to  hope 
for  by  a change,  and  a sufficient  interest,  by  means  of  their  property,  in  being 
faithful  to  the  national  interest,  they  form  a permanent  barrier  against  every 
pernicious  innovation  whether  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  crown  or  of  the 
commons.  No  temporary  senate  will  have  firmness  enough  to  answer  the 
purpose. 


“As  to  the  executive,  it  seemed  to  be  admitted  that  no  good  one  could  be 
established  on  republican  principles.  Was  not  this  giving  up  the  merits  of 
the  question;  for  can  there  be  a good  government  without  a good  executive? 
The  English  model  is  the  only  good  one  on  this  subject.  The  hereditary 
interest  of  the  king  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  the  nation,  and  his  personal 
emolument  so  great,  that  he  was  placed  above  the  danger  of  being  corrupted 
from  abroad,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  both  sufficiently  independent  and 
sufficiently  controlled  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  institution  at  home. 


“What  is  the  inference  from  all  these  observations?  That  we  ought  to 
go  as  far,  in  order  to  attain  stability  and  permanency,  as  republican  principles 
will  admit.  Let  one  branch  of  legislature  hold  their  places  for  life,  or,  at 
least,  during  good  behavior.  Let  the  executive,  also,  be  for  life. 

“Having  made  these  observations,  I will  read  to  the  committee  a sketch 
of  a plan  which  I should  prefer  to  either  of  those  under  consideration.  I am 
aware  that  it  goes  beyond  the  ideas  of  most  members.  But  will  such  a plan 
be  adopted  out  of  doors?  In  return  1 would  ask,  Will  the  people  adopt  the 
other  plan?  At  present  they  will  adopt  neither.  But  I see  the  Union  dis- 
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solving,  or  already  dissolved.  I see  evils  operating  in  the  states  which  must 
soon  cure  the  people  of  their  fondness  for  democracies. 


“To  avoid  the  evils  deducible  from  these  observations,  we  must  establish 
a general  and  national  government,  completely  sovereign,  and  annihilate 
the  state  distinctions  and  state  operations;  and,  unless  we  do  this,  no  good 
purpose  can  be  answered. 


“All  communities  divide  themselves  into  the  few  and  the  many.  The  first 
are  the  rich  and  well-born,  the  other  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  voice  of 
the  people  has  been  said  to  be  the  voice  of  God;  and,  however  generally  this 
maxim  has  been  quoted  and  believed,  it  is  not  true  in  fact.  The  people  are 
turbulent  and  changing;  they  seldom  judge  or  determine  right.  Give,  there- 
fore, to  the  first  class  a distinct,  permanent  share  in  the  government.  They 
will  check  the  unsteadiness  of  the  second,  and,  as  they  cannot  receive  any 
advantage  by  a change,  they  therefore  will  ever  maintain  good  government. 


“The  legislature  to  appoint  courts  in  each  state,  so  as  to  make  the  State 
governments  unnecessary  to  it.  All  state  laws  which  contravene  the  general 
laws  to  be  absolutely  void.  An  officer  to  be  appointed  in  each  state,  to  have 
a negative  on  all  state  laws.  All  the  militia,  and  the  appointment  of  officers, 
to  be  under  the  national  government.  I confess  that  this  plan  and  that  from 
Virginia  are  very  remote  from  the  idea  of  the  people.  Perhaps  the  Jersey 
plan  is  nearest  their  expectation.  But  the  people  are  gradually  ripening  in 
their  opinions  of  government ; they  begin  to  be  tired  of  an  excess  of  democracy ; 
and  what  even  is  the  Virginia  plan,  but  ‘pork  still,  with  a little  change  of 
sauce.’ 


“Take  mankind  as  they  are,  and  what  are  they  governed  by?  Their  passions. 
There  may  be  in  every  government  a few  choice  spirits,  who  may  act  from 
more  worthy  motives.  One  great  error  is  that  we  suppose  mankind  more 
honest  than  they  are.  Our  prevailing  passions  are  ambition  and  interest; 
and  it  will  ever  be  the  duty  of  a wise  government  to  avail  itself  of  the  passions; 
in  order  to  make  them  subservient  to  the  public  good;  for  these  ever  induce 
us  to  action.  Perhaps  a few  men  in  a state  may,  from  patriotic  motives,  or 
to  display  their  talents,  or  to  reap  the  advantages  of  public  applause,  step 
forward. 


“He  acknowledged  himself  not  to  think  favorably  of  republican  govern- 
ment; but  addressed  his  remarks  to  those  who  did  think  favorably  of  it,  in 
order  to  prevail  on  them  to  tone  their  government  as  high  as  possible.  He 
professed  himself  to  be  as  zealous  an  advocate  for  liberty  as  any  man  what- 
ever; and  trusted  he  should  be  as  willing  a martyr  to  it,  though  he  differed 
as  to  the  form  in  which  it  was  most  eligible. 

“Mr.  Hamilton  said  that  he  had  been  restrained  from  entering  into  the 
discussions  by  his  dislike  of  the  scheme  of  government  in  general;  but  as  he 
meant  to  support  the  plan  to  be  recommended,  as  better  than  nothing,  he 
wished  in  this  place  to  offer  a few  remarks.  He  liked  the  new  modification, 
on  the  whole,  better  than  that  in  the  printed  report.  In  this,  the  President 
was  a monster,  elected  for  seven  years,  and  ineligible  afterwards;  having 
great  powers  in  appointments  to  office;  and  continually  tempted,  by  this 
constitutional  disqualification,  to  abuse  them  in  order  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment. 

“Colonel  Hamilton  expressed  himself  with  great  earnestness  and  anxiety 
in  favor  of  the  motion  (for  larger  membership  in  the  house  of  representatives). 
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He  avowed  himself  a friend  to  a vigorous  government,  but  would  declare,  at 
the  same  time,  he  held  it  essential  that  the  popular  branch  of  it  should  be 
on  a broad  foundation.  He  was  seriously  of  opinion  that  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives was  on  so  narrow  a scale  as  to  be  really  dangerous,  and  to  warrant  a 
jealousy  in  the  people  for  their  liberties.  He  remarked  that  the  connection 
between  the  President  and  senate  would  tend  to  perpetuate  him  by  corrupt 
influence.  It  was  the  more  necessary  on  this  account  that  a numerous 
representation  in  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature  should  be  established. 

Note. — The  same  position  as  that  taken  by  Washington  in  his  only  speech  in  the  con- 
vention. 


“September  17  Mr.  Hamilton  expressed  his  anxiety  that  every  member 
should  sign.  A few  characters  of  consequence,  by  opposing,  or  even  refusing  to 
sign  the  constitution,  might  do  infinite  mischief  by  kindling  the  latent  sparks 
that  lurk  under  an  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  convention,  which  may  soon 
subside.  No  man's  ideas  were  more  remote  from  the  plan  than  his  own  were 
known  to  be ; but  is  it  possible  to  deliberate  between  anarchy  and  convulsion 
on  one  side,  and  the  chance  of  good  to  be  expected  from  the  plan  on  the 
other?” 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  places  in  the  “notes”  of  the  convention,  the 
first  person  is  used  in  reporting  the  speeches,  and  in  other  places  the  third  per- 
son is  used. 

SELECTED  QUOTATIONS  FROM  LEARNED  MEN  AND  STATESMEN. 

“The  effect  of  Hamilton’s  fiscal  policy  was  immediate  and  astonishing. 
Trade  revived,  commerce  flourished,  values  became  stable,  and  even  farm  prices 
returned  to  prewar  levels.  The  low  duties  on  imports  coupled  with  the  ex- 
orbitant freights  of  sailing  ships  on  products  from  abroad  with  their  long  and 
uncertain  voyages  protected  our  manufactures,  which  increased  rapidly.  Ham- 
ilton wanted  a protective  tariff  to  stimulate  our  home  industries,  but  it  was 
too  early  for  that.  His  dream  was  to  make  the  United  States  completely  in- 
dependent of  foreign  countries  for  everything  except  luxuries,  independent  in 
peace  and  particularly  in  war.  A rebate  of  imports  duties  on  goods  carried  in 
American  bottoms  immediately  stimulated  our  merchant  marine.  Shipbuilding 
increased  swiftly.  Before  the  close  of  the  century  our  sails  were  seen  on 
every  sea  and  our  flag  in  every  harbor.  The  fiscal  policy  which  he  adopted  and 
the  methods  he  established  remain  to-day  to  a large  extent  our  policy  and 
methods.” — F.  Dumont  Smith,  in  Handbook  on  the  Constitution,  published  in 
1927,  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 

“No  writer,  indeed,  could  assume  a more  delightful  task  than  to  chronicle,  in 
any  form,  Hamilton’s  stupendous  services  to  this  country.” — Gertrude  Franklin 
Atherton. 

“The  genius  for  whom  the  nation  had  been  waiting,  who  walked  briskly  and 
with  a martial  air  into  the  treasury,  and  sat  down  at  the  almost  effiminate 
desk  with  the  women’s  faces  carved  upon  the  legs,  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
looked  the  leader.  Not  that  he  was  of  commanding  stature,  for  he  was  but 
five  feet  seven  in  height,  with  a figure  of  almost  boyish  slimness.  It  was 
rather  in  his  soldierly  erectness  and  the  dignity  of  his  bearing  that  he  im- 
pressed. If  his  carriage  suggested  the  camp,  the  meticulous  care  of  his  dress 
hinted  of  the  court,  for  he  was  something  of  an  elegant  in  his  attire.  We  have 
one  striking  picture  of  him  in  a blue  coat  with  bright  buttons,  the  skirts  un- 
usually long,  with  a white  waistcoat,  black  silk  smallclothes,  white  silk  stock- 
ings; another  in  fine  lace  ruffles.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  think  of  him  as  un- 
fit for  an  instant  summons  to  a court  levee  or  a ladies’  drawing-room,  albeit 
Wolcott,  who  saw  him  first  in  his  office,  thought  him  ‘a  very  amiable  p’ain 
man.’  It  was  an  age  of  frills  and  fancies  among  the  men  of  the  aristocracy  and 
his  very  conservatism  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  the  slightest  departure 
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from  the  conventions.” — Claude  G.  Bowers,  in  “ Jefferson  and  Hamilton ,”  pub- 
lished in  1925. 

“It  is  given  to  but  few  men  to  impress  their  individuality  indelibly  upon 
the  history  of  a great  nation.  But  Hamilton,  as  a man,  achieved  even  more 
than  this.  His  versatility  was  extraordinary.  He  was  a great  orator  and  law- 
yer, and  he  was  also  the  ablest  political  and  constitutional  writer  of  his  day,  a 
good  so’dier,  and  possessed  of  a wonderful  capacity  for  organization  and  prac- 
tical administration.  He  was  a master  in  every  field  that  he  entered,  and  how- 
ever he  may  have  erred  in  moments  of  passion,  he  never  failed.  Weakness  and 
incompetency  were  not  to  be  found  in  Hamilton.” — Henry  Cabot  Lodge , 
American  Statesmen  Edition. 

“The  dominant  purpose  of  Hamilton’s  life  was  the  creation  of  a national 
sentiment,  and  thereby  the  making  of  a great  and  powerful  nation  from  the 
discordant  elements  furnished  by  thirteen  jarring  states.  To  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose  everything  he  said  and  did  as  a public  man  was  steadily 
and  strongly  directed.” — Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  constitutional  edition. 

“In  the  great  rebellion  Washington  was  the  master  spirit.  In  the  great 
struggle  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  Union  Lincoln  was  the  master  spirit. 
In  his  fitness  for  the  particular  crisis  Hamilton  was  the  equal  of  these  men, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  higher  praise.  In  character  he  was  their  equal; 
in  force  of  will;  in  efficiency;  in  practical  wisdom;  in  courage  and  in  virtue. 
But  in  a certain  sense  his  greatness  surpasses  theirs,  for  it  is  more  universal 
and  touches  the  interest  of  the  whole  world  in  a wider  circle.  He  was  great 
in  action  which  is  for  the  moment,  and  in  thought  which  is  for  all  time;  and 
he  was  great,  not  merely  as  a minister  of  state,  but  as  a man  of  letters.  In 
constancy  it  is  customary  to  compare  him  with  the  younger  Pitt,  who  was 
his  contemporary.  In  political  foresight  and  penetration  it  is  no  extravagance 
to  place  him  by  the  side  of  Burke.  He  shares  with  Fox  his  astonishing  genius 
for  friendship.” — Frederick  Scott  Oliver,  in  his  “ Essay  on  American  Union  ” 
published  in  1906. 

“He  was  the  man  most  eminently  and  variously  endowed  of  all  the  eminent 
men  of  his  day — at  once  soldier  and  statesman,  with  a head  to  conceive,  and 
a hand  to  execute;  a writer,  an  orator,  a jurist;  an  organizing  mind,  able  to 
grasp  the  greatest  system;  and  administrative,  to  execute  the  smallest  de- 
tails; wholly  turned  to  the  practical  business  of  life,  and  with  a capacity  for 
application  and  production  which  teemed  with  gigantic  labors,  each  worthy 
to  be  the  sole  product  of  a single  master  intellect;  but  lavished  in  litters  from 
the  ever  teeming  fecundity  of  his  prolific  genius.  Hard  his  fate,  when,  with- 
drawing from  public  life  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  felt  himself  constrained 
to  appeal  to  posterity  for  that  justice  which  contemporaries  withheld  from 
him.” — Thomas  H.  Benton,  in  his  “ Thirty  Years’  View.” 

An  interesting  comment  on  Hamilton  is  one  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  constitutional  convention.  A number  of  the  members  started  out  to  keep 
notes  of  the  convention,  and  Madison  was  the  only  one  who  persevered 
through  to  the  end.  Among  others  was  Major  William  Pierce,  of  Georgia, 
whose  meager  notes  are  interesting  because  of  the  character  sketches  he  in- 
serted of  the  different  members.  The  following  is  that  of  Hamilton : 

“Colonel  Hamilton  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  his  talents.  He  is  a 
practitioner  of  the  law,  and  reputed  to  be  a finished  scholar.  To  a clear  and 
strong  judgment  he  unites  the  ornaments  of  fancy,  and  whilst  he  is  able, 
convincing  and  engaging  in  his  eloquence  the  heart  and  head  sympathize 
in  approving  him.  Yet  there  is  something  too  feeble  in  his  voice  to  be  equal 
to  the  strains  of  oratory — it  is  my  opinion  that  he  is  rather  a convincing 
speaker,  that  (than)  a blazing  orator.  Colonel  Hamilton  requires  time  to 
think,  he  inquires  into  every  part  of  his  subject  with  the  searchings  of 
philosophy,  and  when  he  comes  forward  he  comes  highly  charged  with 
interesting  matter;  there  is  no  skimming  over  the  surface  of  a subject  with. 
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him;  he  must  sink  to  the  bottom  to  see  what  foundation  it  rests  on.  His 
language  is  not  always  equal,  sometimes  didactic  like  Bolingbroke’s,  at  others 
light  and  tripping  like  Stern’s.  His  eloquence  is  not  so  defusive  as  to  trifle 
with  the  senses,  but  he  rambles  just  enough  to  strike  and  keep  up  the  attention. 
He  is  about  thirty-three  years  old,  of  small  stature,  and  lean.  His  manners 
are  tinctured  with  stiffness,  and  sometimes  with  a degree  of  vanity  that  is 
highly  disagreeable.” — From  notes  of  Major  William  Pierce  made  in  the  federal 
convention  in  1787 . 

The  following  is  a personal  touch  from  one  of  Hamilton’s  grandsons.  He 
was  a child  of  the  younger  Philip,  but  three  years  old  when  his  father  died. 

“There  was  something  almost  feminine  in  Hamilton’s  gentleness  and  con- 
cern for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  other  people.  It  is  a matter  of  tradition 
that  he  endeared  the  soldiers  of  his  own  company  to  him  by  sharing  their 
hardships,  and  providing  them  with  necessities  out  of  his  own  almost  empty 
pocket.  With  his  own  children  he  was  ever  tender,  entering  into  their  sports, 
and  forgetting  all  his  serious  cares  for  the  moment.  When  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  were  crowded  with  refugees  he  would  hunt  up  the  poorest  and 
direct  his  wife  to  send  food  and  little  delicacies  for  the  women  and  children. 
It  had  been  his  habit  to  travel  upon  the  circuit,  as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days  with  the  different  judges.  One  of  these  was  Chancellor  Kent,  who  told 
a story  illustrating  Hamilton’s  consideration  and  thoughtfulness.  After  a dis- 
agreeable, wintry  ride  of  many  miles  they  reached  a comfortless  inn.  Kent 
had  gone  to  bed  early  after  a jolly  evening  which  broke  up  prematurely  as 
Kent  was  out  of  sorts.  The  night  was  cold,  and  the  kindly  nature  of  Hamil- 
ton was  evidently  disturbed  by  the  indisposition  of  his  friend.  On  his  retiring 
he  entered  Judge  Kent’s  room  bearing  an  extra  blanket,  which  he  insisted  on 
tucking  carefully  about  the  recumbent  figure  saying,  ‘Sleep  warm,  little  judge, 
and  get  well.  What  should  we  do  if  anything  should  happen  to  you?’  . . . 

“He  had  a rich  voice,  and  rendered  the  songs  of  the  day,  among  which  was 
‘The  Drum,’  which  he  last  sung  at  a meeting  of  the  Cincinnati,  a few  days 
before  the  duel  with  Burr.  . . — From  Allan  McLane  Hamilton's  “ Inti- 

mate Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,”  'published  in  1911. 


Part  III. 

JEFFERSON  AND  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION. 

This  portion  of  this  book  presents  a brief  sketch  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
his  influence  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  constitution,  for  compari- 
son with  a like  consideration  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

It  consists  of:  (1)  Some  characteristic  expressions;  (2)  An  outline  of  his 

life,  education  and  character;  (3)  His  services  for  the  constitution,  largely 
shown  by  his  letters  and  other  writings;  (4)  Selected  quotations  from  learned 
men  and  statesmen. 

SOME  CHARACTERISTIC  EXPRESSIONS. 

“Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God.”— Motto  on  Jefferson's  seal. 

“I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility  against  every  form 
of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man.” — Part  of  debate  on  Virginia  statute  for 
religious  freedom. 

“You  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.”— Motto  of 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

“The  introduction  of  this  new  principle  of  representative  democracy  has 
rendered  useless  almost  everything  written  before  on  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment.”— Letter  to  Tiffany,  1816. 
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“I  am  persuaded  that  no  constitution  was  ever  before  so  well  calculated  as 
ours  for  extensive  empire  and  self-government.” — Letter  to  Madison,  1809. 

HIS  LIFE,  EDUCATION  AND  CHARACTER. 

Jefferson  was  born  in  1743,  and  died  in  1826.  He  came  of  a well-to-do 
family,  owning,  in  his  own  right,  as  a young  man,  some  nineteen  hundred 
acres  of  land,  together  with  many  slaves  and  considerable  other  personal 
property,  and  upon  his  marriage  to  the  widow  Martha  Skelton,  his  circum- 
stances were  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  she  had  about  the  same  amount  of 
property. 

He  was  placed  in  the  English  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and  in  the  Latin 
at  nine.  In  the  Latin  school,  under  special  tutelage,  he  learned  something  of 
the  rudiments  of  Latin,  Greek  and  French,  in  addition  to  mathematics  and 
English.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  old — in  1760 — he  entered  William  and 
Mary  College,  where  he  completed  the  two-years’  course  and  then  was  ac- 
cepted as  a law  student  by  George  Wythe,  the  most  distinguished  and  able 
law  instructor  of  colonial  times,  who  maintained  his  school  of  instruction  at 
Williamsburg.  He  continued  in  the  law  school  for  five  years  where  he  not 
only  pursued  the  study  of  law,  but  continued  his  study  of  languages,  mathe- 
matics and  history.  His  education  was  largely  influenced  by  Dr.  William 
Small,  a Scotchman  who  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  William  and  Mary 
College,  and  during  part  of  his  time  there,  lectured  on  ethics,  rhetoric  and 
belles-lettres.  Doctor  Small  was  an  extraordinarily  fine  scholar,  a constant  stu- 
dent and  a thorough  Whig  in  politics,  and  possessed  the  Scotchman’s  love  of 
liberty  as  intense  as  that  of  Bruce  or  Wallace.  Doctor  Small  became  attached 
to  the  young  man  Jefferson  and  made  him  his  constant  companion  while  they 
were  associated  in  the  college.  Jefferson  says  that  his  influence  “probably 
fixed  the  destinies  of  my  life.”  One  service  rendered  by  Doctor  Small  was 
to  procure  for  Jefferson  a favorable  introduction  to  the  great  law  teacher, 
George  Wythe,  and  to  the  Colonial  governor,  Francis  Fauquier,  and  these  two 
gentlemen  joined  with  Doctor  Small  in  close  attention  and  friendship  to 
Jefferson.  Governor  Fauquier  was  an  able  and  considerate  man,  much  superior 
to  the  usual  run  of  colonial  governors.  He  was  a good  musician,  and  fre- 
quently called  Jefferson  together  with  other  amateurs  for  impromptu  concerts, 
and  he  had  frequent  dinner  parties,  with  Doctor  Small,  Judge  Wythe  and 
Jefferson  as  his  guests.  Many  years  afterwards  Jefferson  wrote,  “At  these 
dinners,  I have  heard  more  good  sense  and  more  rational  and  philosophical 
conversation  than  in  all  my  life  besides.”  Of  Judge  Wythe,  Jefferson  wrote 
that  he  “continued  to  be  my  faithful  and  beloved  mentor  in  youth  and  my 
most  affectionate  friend  through  life.”  It  was  under  these  influences  that 
Jefferson’s  character  was  formed  and  the  foundation  laid  for  his  great  learning. 

A mistake,  common  to  many,  is  the  conclusion  that  Jefferson’s  ideas  of 
liberty  were  absorbed  from  the  French  writers  who  preceded  or  took  part  in 
the  French  Revolution.  Throughout  all  of  his  writings,  including  his  many 
letters  upon  the  philosophy  of  government,  he  scarcely  ever  mentions  the 
French  writers  and  never  quotes  Rousseau,  but  often  asserts  his  admiration  for 
the  doctrines  of  the  great  English  Whigs,  including  Lord  Chatham  and  Burke, 
together  with  the  learned  Scotchmen,  like  Doctor  Small  and  James  Wilson, 
and  the  early  president  of  Princeton,  Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  all  of  whom  gave 
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great  service  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  government.  In  one  letter 
to  his  grandson,  advising  him  how  to  determine  his  conduct,  he  says  that 
when  he  has  been  in  doubt  as  to  what  course  to  take,  it  has  been  the  habit  of 
his  life  to  stop  and  reflect  what  Doctor  Small  or  Judge  Wythe  would  do  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

In  1765,  while  yet  a law  student,  Jefferson  attended  the  debate  in  the  house 
of  burgesses  and  heard  the  wonderful  speech  of  Patrick  Henry,  denouncing 
the  stamp  act.  Mr.  Henry’s  plea  for  liberty  and  freedom  found  a ready  re- 
sponse in  the  mind  and  heart  of  Jefferson,  and  for  days  it  was  the  subject  of 
conversation  between  him  and  his  intimate  friends  in  the  law  school.  Years 
afterwards  Jefferson  said,  “He  appeared  to  me  to  speak  as  Homer  wrote,”  which 
indicates  that  the  classic  scholar  could  appreciate  a plea  for  liberty  coming 
from  the  self-educated  Patrick  Henry.  Two  years  after  this,  Jefferson  com- 
pleted his  law-school  work,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law,  which  he 
continued  until  the  revolution  closed  the  courts  of  justice  and  he  became  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  public  concern. 

The  above  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  preliminary  education  of  Jefferson.  This 
was  supplemented  and  builded  upon  by  his  continued  habits  as  a student, 
which  never  abated  throughout  his  life.  He  did  not  rest  upon  his  schooling 
as  his  education,  but  pursued  knowledge  after  the  fashion  of  Franklin,  Marshall 
and  other  self-educated  men.  He  was  happily  constituted  in  that  he  could 
take  many  years  in  school  where  he  not  only  had  an  opportunity  for  study, 
but  had  time  to  think  and  to  become  well  learned  in  the  old  classics  and 
in  the  law  and  history  of  government  furnished  by  the  experience  of  all 
nations  who  were  making  or  had  left  a history;  and  when  he  left  school  could 
be  so  fresh  in  mental  vigor  that  he  continued  his  studies  as  though  he  was 
only  a beginner.  This  combination  of  scholastic  and  practical  education  no 
doubt  accounts  for  his  diversified  learning  and  attainments  in  so  many  fields. 

Jefferson  so  completed  his  education  that  he  could  speak  and  write  not  only 
English,  but  also  French  and  Italian,  had  a working  knowledge  of  other 
modern  languages,  and  could  read  and  translate  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics. 
He  said,  “It  is  a great  luxury  to  read  the  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  original.” 
Once  he  employed  his  spare  time  for  three  years  translating  a French  book 
because  its  author  had  been  unable  to  secure  a correct  translation.  He  be- 
came a good  scholar  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  and  wrote  a thesis  on  that  lan- 
guage for  use  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  His  English  was  so  good  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  his  first  message  to  congress  and  his  statute  of 
Virginia  for  religious  freedom,  have  been  compared  to  the  prose  writings  of 
Milton,  the  letters  of  Alexander  Pope  and  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  He  wrote  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  which  included  a description  of  the 
country,  of  its  plants  and  animals,  rivers  and  climate,  together  with  com- 
ments upon  Indians,  Negroes  and  the  status  and  laws  of  the  white  inhabitants; 
and  when  these  notes  were  translated  into  French  and  published,  he  was  so 
disgusted  with  the  translation  that  he  went  over  the  entire  book  and  made  a 
new  translation,  at  the  same  time  allowing  it  to  be  printed  in  England,  where 
it  ran  through  fourteen  editions  within  a few  months. 

He  accumulated  vocabularies  in  the  languages  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Indian  tribes;  added  much  to  the  science  of  geography  and  made  a study  of 
astronomy  and  practically  every  other  science,  using  the  east  room  of  the 
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White  House,  where  Dolly  Madison  dried  the  clothes,  to  store  bones  of  pre- 
historic animals  for  study  as  America’s  first  paleontologist.  He  was  fond  of 
Captain  Lewis,  and  when  it  was  agreed  that  Lewis  should  take  the  expedition 
to  the  Northwest,  he  discovered  that  Lewis’  education  in  astronomy  had  been 
neglected  and  proceeded  to  give  him  instruction,  afterwards  turning  him  over 
to  a professor  for  a short  course.  He  studied  surveying  and  architecture  and 
carried  a book  of  logarithms  with  which  to  make  rapid  calculations.  Interest 
in  mechanics  led  him  to  make  a number  of  useful  inventions,  including  the 
mold-board  plow,  the  swivel  chair  and  a stylograph,  made  on  the  plan  of  the 
modem  signing  machine,  by  which  he  kept  copies  of  his  letters.  He  loved 
music  and  was  a fair  violinist. 

Instead  of  a large  standing  army,  he  advocated  universal  military  training, 
having  a bill  presented  while  he  was  President,  providing  for  a federal  militia, 
organized  and  classified  under  direction  of  the  federal  government.  At  the 
same  time  he  brought  about  the  enactment  of  a statute  establishing  West 
Point  as  a military  school,  and  afterwards  required  military  instruction  in  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  advocated  it  for  all  colleges.  He  said  that  in  a free 
country  the  best  safeguard  against  the  evil  of  a large  standing  army  was  for 
each  citizen  to  be  able  to  do  duty  as  a soldier.  He  interested  himself  in 
balloons  and  in  the  submarine  devices  invented  by  Fulton.  He  made  a 
study  of  religion  and  had  a firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  a Supreme  Being, 
and  in  the  morals  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  and  clipped  from  the 
New  Testament  passages  teaching  the  history  and  precepts  of  Jesus  and 
pasted  such  clippings  in  a book,  using  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  English 
Testaments,  and  placing  these  clippings  in  comparative  columns. 

He  hated  slavery,  tried  to  abolish  it  in  Virginia,  did  prevent  its  establish- 
ment in  the  Northwest  territory,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  fearful  of  the 
fact  that  it  still  existed  in  a large  number  of  the  states.  He  kept  weather 
observations  at  Monticello  for  a period  of  many  years;  made  many  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  in  preparing  our  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
indulged  in  much  research  on  account  of  which  he  provided  our  decimal 
currency  and  our  system  of  parliamentary  law.  Architecture  fascinated  him 
and  his  ability  in  this  science  was  demonstrated  not  only  in  Monticello  and 
the  University  of  Virginia  buildings,  but  also  in  many  of  the  splendid  homes 
of  old  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  the  Virginia  state  buildings  at  Richmond  and 
the  Capitol  at  Washington.  During  his  whole  life  he  was  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  general  education  and  to  the  encouragement  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  the  study  of  fine  arts  and  sciences.  He  acquired  some  ability 
in  first-aid  surgery  and  could  dress  a wound  or  tie  an  artery.  He  made  a 
close  study  of  agriculture  and  planned  a system  for  the  rotation  of  crops 
and  in  this  connection  was  constantly  employed  in  the  procuring  of  seed  for 
new  plants  and  new  crops,  even  going  to  the  extent  of  carrying  rice  of  a 
peculiar  quality  in  his  pockets  from  Italy,  so  that  it  might  be  propagated 
here.  He  designed  and  planned  the  University  of  Virginia  and  devoted  the 
last  years  of  his  life  to  its  establishment.  He  believed  in  the  organization 
and  maintenance  of  political  parties,  in  which  he  differed  from  the  opinion 
of  Washington,  as  expressed  in  his  farewell  address.  He  kept  up  a wonderful 
amount  of  correspondence  with  great  men  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  and 
applied  all  of  the  useful  knowledge  he  could  gather  to  the  benefit  of  his 
country. 
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He  maintained  a spirit  of  friendship  and  affection  for  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  including  his  great  political  opponents.  In  the  fight  for  re- 
ligious freedom,  he  says:  “Our  principal  opponents  were  Mr.  Pendleton  and 
Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  honest  men  but  zealous  churchmen.”  At  a time 
when  Hamilton  was  suffering  a severe  attack  upon  his  personal  honor  and 
conduct,  he  said  “Hamilton  . . . is  of  acute  understanding,  disinterested 
and  honorable  in  all  private  transactions,  amiable  in  society  and  duly  valuing 
virtue  in  private  life.”  He  wrote  a personal  note  to  Marshall,  asking  his 
services  at  his  inauguration,  and  exhibited  other  courtesies  showing  that  he 
appreciated  the  personal  good  will  of  the  great  justice  who  contended  with 
him  in  so  many  matters.  During  the  time  when  John  Adams  was  so  angry 
at  Jefferson  that  he  would  not  speak  to  him  or  write  to  him,  Jefferson  went 
out  of  his  way  in  a public  statement  to  express  his  faith  in  the  honesty  of 
Adams,  and  years  afterwards  they  took  up  a correspondence  which  indicated 
that  Jefferson  had  maintained  his  respect  and  affection  fox  Adams  during  all 
the  years  of  controversy. 

After  a few  years  at  the  bar,  Jefferson  was  drawn  into  the  fight  for  American 
liberty,  and,  as  a member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  preliminary  troubles.  He  helped  to  organize  the  committees  on  corre- 
spondence and  familiarized  himself  with  all  of  the  political  literature  and 
activity  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  different  colonies,  and  before  the  time 
had  come  to  declare  our  independence  he  had  written  a pamphlet  upon  the 
rights  of  British  America  which  caused  him  to  be  enrolled  in  a bill  of  attainder 
in  one  of  the  houses  of  parliament.  He  served  in  a capable  manner  with 
Patrick  Henrj',  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  other  patriots  who  were  giving  their 
time  and  thought  to  the  subject  of  American  liberty.  When  he  came  to  write 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we  have  it  upon  the  authority  of  John 
Adams  that  he  did  not  consult  a book,  and  yet  it  is  written  in  fine  English 
and  sums  up  the  best  of  all  arguments  for  liberty,  of  all  times. 

After  his  service  in  the  continental  congress  he  entered  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature and  there  took  up  the  work  of  restating  the  law,  and  with  the  help  of 
able  associates  prepared  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  separate  statutes  of  such 
a general  character  that  they  in  fact  formed  a written  constitution  for  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  and  have  had  their  effect  upon  constitutions  of  other  states, 
as  well  as  upon  the  federal  constitution.  Entailed  estates  and  the  law  of 
primogeniture  were  abolished,  the  criminal  code  revised  and  the  laws  provid- 
ing for  religious  preference  repealed.  These  revised  statutes  were  taken  up 
from  time  to  time  and  passed,  but  it  was  not  until  the  general  peace  that  they 
had  all  been  covered.  The  statute  establishing  religious  freedom  was  written 
by  Jefferson,  but  carried  along  in  the  legislature,  and  finally  by  the  special 
exertions  of  Madison  was  enacted  into  law.  Jefferson  presented  a bill  for  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  slaves,  but  this  was  rejected,  although  he  predicted 
that  “Nothing  is  more  clearly  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate  than  that  these 
people  are  to  be  free.” 

He  prepared  three  bills  forming  a scheme  of  general  education,  including 
common  schools,  academies  and  a university,  with  a state  library,  and  these 
were  gradually  enacted  into  law — the  university  not  being  opened  until  1825, 
the  year  before  his  death.  He  said: 

“Education  is  the  only  sure  reliance  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberty,”  and 
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“If  a nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free  in  a state  of  civilization,  it  ex- 
pects what  never  was  and  never  will  be.” 

HIS  SERVICE  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION. 

Jefferson’s  great  service  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can constitution  was: 

1.  In  driving  the  philosophy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  into  the 
constitution.  This  made  our  government  the  first  on  earth  to  be  established  as 
a representative  democracy,  protecting  the  inalienable  and  natural  rights  of 
man,  and  limiting  the  power  of  government  so  that  it  might  never  be  absolute 
nor  tyrannical. 

2.  In  popularizing  the  constitution  by  demonstrating  that  our  government 
might  be  strong  within  its  limited  field ; and  at  the  same  time  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  liberty  of  individuals,  and  secure  their  confidence  in,  and  love  for, 
the  nation. 

In  the  following  excerpts  from  his  letters  and  other  writings,  he  is  made  to 
speak  for  himself  on  the  constitution. 

He  served  in  congress  during  a part  of  the  two  years  when  it  had  under 
consideration  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  kept  notes  of  the  proceedings, 
wherein  it  is  indicated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  giving  the  general  government 
full  authority  in  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  and  that  these  should  include  all 
dealings  with  foreign  nations  and  the  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  states, 
and  with  other  countries,  and  that  representatives  in  the  federal  congress 
should  vote  independently  and  not  by  states.  (Autobiography.)  The  articles 
of  confederation  were  finally  adopted  after  a consideration  lasting  from  1776  to 
1778,  and  afterwards  Jefferson  frequently  contended  that  sufficient  power  was 
not  given  by  them  to  the  general  government,  and  that  the  principle  adopted 
of  having  the  representatives  vote  by  states  was  a mistake. 

Just  before  leaving  for  his  service  in  France,  he  wrote: 

“I  find  the  conviction  growing  strongly  that  nothing  can  preserve  our  con- 
federacy unless  the  band  of  union,  their  common  council,  is  strengthened.” — 
Letter  to  Madison,  July  1,  1784. 

After  commencing  his  work  in  France,  he  discovered  the  lack  of  power  in 
our  general  government  over  commerce  was  a great  defect,  and  he  therefore 
took  a lively  interest  in  the  convention  that  was  called  at  Annapolis  to 
amend  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  in  this  connection  urged  a general 
discussion  among  the  people  of  the  defects  that  should  be  remedied.  He  wrote: 

“It  is  an  axiom  in  my  mind  that  our  liberty  can  never  be  safe  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  themselves,  and  that,  too,  of  the  people  with  a certain  de- 
gree of  instruction.  This  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  effect,  and  on  a gen- 
eral plan.” — Letter  to  Washington,  January  4,  1786. 

The  Annapolis  convention  was  a failure  except  that  it  issued  an  address 
written  by  Hamilton,  urging  that  another  convention  be  called,  and  since 
Madison  was  active  in  these  efforts  for  reformation  and  had  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  Hamilton  and  other  members  of  the  convention,  he  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  about  the  general  convention  that  had  been  planned, 
and  wrote  Jefferson  a full  account  of  the  Annapolis  convention  and  activities 
for  a new  one  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia ; and  that  it  was  still  undecided  as  to 
whether  anything  should  be  attempted  further  than  to  amend  the  articles  of 
confederation.  In  answer  Jefferson  wrote: 
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“If  it  should  produce  a full  meeting  in  May,  and  a broader  reformation,  it 
will  still  be  well.  To  make  us  one  nation  as  to  foreign  concerns,  and  keep  us 
distinct  in  domestic  ones,  gives  the  outline  of  the  proper  division  of  powers 
between  the  general  and  particular  governments.  But,  to  enable  the  federal 
head  to  exercise  the  powers  given  it  to  best  advantage,  it  should  be  organized 
as  the  particular  ones  are,  into  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary.  The  first 
and  last  are  already  separated.”— Letter  to  Madison , December  16,  1786. 

“I  have  news  from  America  as  late  as  July  19.  Nothing  had  transpired  from 
the  federal  convention.  I am  sorry  they  began  their  deliberations  by  so  abom- 
inable a precedent  as  that  of  tying  up  the  tongues  of  their  members.  Nothing 
can  justify  this  example  but  the  innocence  of  their  intentions,  and  ignorance 
of  the  value  of  public  discussions.  I have  no  doubt  that  all  their  other  measures 
will  be  good  and  wise.  It  is  really  an  assembly  of  demigods.  General  Wash- 
ington was  of  opinion  that  they  would  not  separate  till  October.”— Letter  to 
John  Adams,  August  80, 1787. 

“The  convention  to  be  assembled  at  Philadelphia  will  be  an  able  one.” — 
Letter  to  William  Carmichael,  June  14,  1787. 

“I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  states  have  come  so  generally  into  the 
schemes  of  the  federal  convention,  from  which,  I am  sure,  we  shall  see  wise 
propositions.  . . . My  general  plan  would  be,  to  make  the  states  one  as 
to  everything  connected  with  foreign  nations,  and  several  as  to  everything 
purely  domestic.” — Letter  to  Edward  Carrington,  August  4,  1787. 

“My  idea  is  that  we  should  be  made  one  nation  in  every  case  concerning 
foreign  affairs,  and  separate  ones  in  whatever  is  merely  domestic;  that  the 
federal  government  should  be  organized  into  legislative,  executive  and 
judiciary,  as  are  the  state  governments,  and  some  peaceable  means  of  en- 
forcement devised  for  the  federal  head  over  the  states.  But  of  all  these  things 
you  are  a better  judge.” — Letter  to  J.  Blair,  August  13,  1787. 

“Washington  is  well,  and  is  president  of  the  federal  convention  sitting  at 
Philadelphia,  as  before  mentioned.  Doctor  Franklin  and  others,  the  greatest 
characters  of  America,  are  members  of  it.” — Letter  to  the  Count  Del  Vermi, 
August  15,  1787. 

When  he  first  learned  of  the  new  constitution  he  wrote  Madison: 

“I  will,  therefore,  . . . add  a few  words  on  the  constitution  proposed 

by  our  convention.  I like  much  the  general  idea  of  framing  a government, 
which  should  go  on  of  itself,  peaceably,  without  needing  continual  recurrence 
to  the  state  legislatures.  I like  the  organization  of  the  government  into  legis- 
lative, judiciary  and  executive.  I like  the  power  given  the  legislature  to  levy 
taxes,  and  for  that  reason  solely,  I approve  of  the  greater  house  being  chosen 
by  the  people  directly.  For  though  I think  a house  so  chosen  will  be  very 
far  inferior  to  the  present  congress,  will  be  very  illy  qualified  to  legislate  for 
the  Union,  for  foreign  nations,  etc.,  yet  this  evil  does  not  weigh  against  the 
good,  of  preserving  inviolate  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the  people  are 
not  to  be  taxed  but  by  representatives  chosen  immediately  by  themselves.  I 
am  captivated  by  the  compromise  of  the  opposite  claims  of  the  great  and 
little  states,  of  the  latter  to  equal,  and  the  former  to  proportional  influence. 
I am  much  pleased,  too,  with  the  substitution  of  the  method  of  voting  by 
person,  instead  of  that  of  voting  by  states;  and  I like  the  negative  given  to 
the  executive,  conjointly  with  a third  of  either  house;  though  I should  have 
liked  it  better  had  the  judiciary  been  associated  for  that  purpose  or  invested 
separately  with  a similar  power.  There  are  other  good  things  of  less  moment. 
I will  now  tell  you  what  I do  not  like.  First,  the  omission  of  a bill  of  rights, 
providing  clearly,  and  without  the  aid  of  sophism,  for  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  the  press,  protection  against  standing  armies,  restriction  of  monop- 
olies, the  eternal  and  unremitting  force  of  the  habeas  corpus  laws,  and  trials 
by  jury  in  all  matters  of  fact  triable  by  the  law's  of  the  land,  and  not  by  the 
laws  of  nations.  . . . Let  me  add,  that  a bill  of  rights  is  what  the  people 

are  entitled  to  against  every  government  on  earth,  general  or  particular;  and 
what  no  just  government  should  refuse,  or  rest  on  inference.” — Letter  to  Madi- 
son, December  20,  1787. 
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“With  respect  to  the  new  government,  nine  or  ten  states  will  probably 
have  accepted  by  the  end  of  this  month.  The  others  may  oppose  it.  Virginia, 
I think,  will  be  of  this  number.  Besides  other  objections  of  less  moment,  she 
will  insist  on  annexing  a bill  of  rights  to  the  new  constitution,  i.  e.,  a bill 
wherein  the  government  shall  declare  that,  (1)  religion  shall  be  free;  (2) 
printing  presses  free;  (3)  trials  by  jury  preserved  in  all  cases;  (4)  no  monopo- 
lies in  commerce;  (5)  no  standing  army.  Upon  receiving  this  bill  of  rights, 
she  will  probably  depart  from  her  other  objections;  and  this  bill  is  so  much 
to  the  interest  of  all  the  states  that  I presume  they  will  offer  it,  and  thus  our 
constitution  be  amended,  and  our  Union  closed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
In  this  way  there  will  have  been  opposition  enough  to  do  good,  and  not 
enough  to  do  harm.  I have  such  reliance  on  the  good  sense  of  the  body  of 
the  people,  and  the  honesty  of  their  leaders,  that  I am  not  afraid  of  their 
letting  things  go  wrong  at  any  length  in  any  cause.” — Letter  to  Dumas,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1788. 

“There  are  two  things,  however,  which  I dislike  strongly:  (1)  The  want 
of  a declaration  of  rights.  I am  in  hopes  the  opposition  of  Virginia  will 
remedy  this,  and  produce  such  a declaration.  (2)  The  perpetual  reeligibility 
of  the  President.  This,  I fear,  will  make  that  an  office  for  life,  first,  and 
then  hereditary.  I was  much  an  enemy  to  monarchies  before  I came  to 
Europe.  I am  ten  thousand  times  more  so,  since  I have  seen  what  they  are. 
There  is  scarcely  an  evil  known  in  these  countries  which  may  not  be  traced 
to  their  king,  as  its  source,  nor  a good  which  is  not  derived  from  the  small 
fibres  of  republicanism  existing  among  them.  I can  further  say,  with  safety, 
there  is  not  a crowned  head  in  Europe  whose  talents  or  merits  would  entitle 
him  to  be  elected  a vestryman,  by  the  people  of  any  parish  in  America. 
However,  I shall  hope  that  before  there  is  danger  of  this  change  taking  place 
in  the  office  of  President,  the  good  sense  and  free  spirit  of  our  countrymen  will 
make  the  changes  necessary  to  prevent  it.  Under  this  hope  I look  forward 
to  the  general  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  with  anxiety,  as  necessary 
for  us  under  our  present  circumstances.” — Letter  to  Washington,  May  2,  1788. 

“But  I am  now  convinced  that  the  plan  of  Massachusetts  is  the  best ; that 
is,  to  accept,  and  to  amend  afterwards.  If  the  states  which  were  to  decide 
after  her,  should  all  do  the  same,  it  is  impossible  but  they  must  obtain  the 
essential  amendments.  It  will  be  more  difficult,  if  we  lose  this  instrument, 
to  recover  what  is  good  in  it,  than  to  correct  what  is  bad,  after  we  shall  have 
adopted  it.  It  has,  therefore,  my  hearty  prayers,  and  I wait  with  anxiety 
for  news  of  the  votes  of  Maryland,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.”— Letter  to 
William  Carmichael,  May  27,  1788. 

“I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  acceptance  of  our  new  constitution  by  nine  states. 
It  is  a good  canvas,  on  which  some  strokes  only  want  retouching.  What  these 
are,  I think  are  sufficiently  manifested  by  the  general  voice  from  north  to  south, 
which  calls  for  a bill  of  rights.” — Letter  to  Madison,  July  31,  1788. 

“Though  I am  much  pleased  with  this  successful  issue  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, yet  I am  more  so  to  find  that  one  of  its  principal  defects  (the  want  of 
a declaration  of  rights)  will  pretty  certainly  be  remedied.” — Letter  to  William 
Carmichael,  August  12,  1788. 

“I  am  happy  to  find  our  new  constitution  is  accepted  and  our  government 
likely  to  answer  its  purposes  better.  I hope  that  the  addition  of  a bill  of 
rights  will  bring  over  to  it  a greater  part  of  those  now  opposed  to  it;  and 
that  this  may  be  added  without  submitting  the  whole  to  the  risk  of  a new 
convention.  It  would  still  have  one  fault  in  my  eye,  that  of  perpetual  re- 
eligibility of  the  President.” — Letter  to  Francis  Hopkinson,  December  21, 
1788. 

“Our  new  constitution,  of  which  you  speak  also,  has  succeeded  beyond  what 
I apprehended  it  would  have  done.  I did  not  at  first  believe  that  eleven 
states  out  of  thirteen  would  have  consented  to  a plan  consolidating  them  as 
much  into  one.  A change  in  their  dispositions,  which  had  taken  place  since 
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I left  them,  had  rendered  this  consolidation  necessary;  that  is  to  say,  had 
called  for  a federal  government,  which  could  walk  upon  its  own  legs,  without 
leaning  for  support  on  the  state  legislatures.  A sense  of  necessity,  and  a sub- 
mission to  it,  is  to  me  a new  and  consolatory  proof  that,  whenever  the  people 
are  well-informed,  they  can  be  trusted  with  their  own  government;  that, 
whenever  things  get  so  far  wrong  as  to  attract  their  notice,  they  may  be 
relied  on  to  set  them  to  rights.” — Letter  to  Doctor  Price,  January  8,  1789. 

“I  approved,  from  the  first  moment,  of  the  great  mass  of  what  is  in  the  new 
constitution ; the  consolidation  of  the  government ; the  organization  into  execu- 
tive, legislative  and  judiciary;  the  subdivision  of  the  legislature;  the  happy 
compromise  of  interests  between  the  great  and  little  states,  by  the  different 
manner  of  voting  in  the  different  houses;  the  voting  by  persons  instead  of 
states;  the  qualified  negative  on  laws  given  to  the  executive.” — Letter  to 
Francis  Hopkinson,  March  13,  1789. 

“The  example  of  changing  a constitution  by  assembling  the  wise  men  of  the 
state,  instead  of  assembling  armies,  will  be  worth  as  much  to  the  world  as  the 
former  examples  we  had  given  them.  The  constitution,  too,  which  was  the 
result  of  our  deliberations,  is  unquestionably  the  wisest  ever  yet  presented  .to 
men,  and  some  of  the  accommodations  of  interest  which  it  has  adopted,  are 
greatly  pleasing  to  me.” — Letter  to  Colonel  Humphreys,  March  18,  1789. 

“Our  new  constitution  was  acceded  to  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  by 
all  the  states  except  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts,  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York,  though  they  accepted  unconditionally,  yet  gave  it  as  a 
perpetual  instruction  to  their  future  delegates  never  to  cease  urging  certain 
amendments.  North  Carolina  insisted  that  the  amendments  should  be  made 
before  she  would  accede.  The  more  important  of  these  amendments  will  be 
effected  by  adding  a bill  of  rights;  and  even  the  friends  of  the  constitution  are 
become  sensible  of  the  expediency  of  such  an  addition  were  it  only  to  con- 
ciliate the  opposition.  In  fact  this  security  for  liberty  seems  to  be  demanded 
by  the  general  voice  of  America,  and  we  may  conclude  it  will  unquestionably 
be  added.” — Letter  to  John  Paul  Jones,  March  23,  1789. 

“Though  the  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  eleven  states,  yet  in  those  of 
Massachusetts,  Virginia  and  New  York  it  was  by  very  small  majorities;  and 
the  minorities  in  the  two  last  are  far  from  the  laudable  acquiescence  of  that  of 
Massachusetts.  Governor  Clinton  in  New  York  and  Mr.  Henry  in  Virginia 
are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  have  a new  convention  to  make  capital 
changes.  But  they  will  not  succeed.  There  has  been  just  opposition  enough 
to  produce  probably  further  guards  to  liberty  without  touching  the  energy  of 
government  and  this  will  bring  over  the  bulk  of  the  opposition  to  the  side  of 
the  new  government.” — Letter  to  John  Paul  Jones,  March  23,  1789. 

“Our  late  informations  from  America  are  that  our  new  constitution  will  be- 
gin (in)  March  and  with  an  almost  universal  approbation.  In  order  to  recon- 
cile those  who  still  remaip.  opposed  to  it  a declaration  of  rights  will  be  added. 
General  Washington  will  undoubtedly  be  president.  I have  asked  leave  to  pay 
a short  visit  to  my  own  country.” — Letter  to  Baron  De  Geismer,  November 
20,  1789. 

“I  think  much  has  been  gained  by  the  late  constitution ; for  the  former  was 
terminating  in  anarchy,  as  necessarily  consequent  to  inefficiency.” — Letter  to 
Col.  George  Mason,  June  13,  1790. 

At  this  time  Alexander  Hamilton  recognized  the  fact  that  a government 
with  limited  powers  had  been  established,  and  was  willing  to  give  it  a fair  trial. 
Jefferson  records  in  the  Anas  that  in  conversation  with  him  on  August  13,  1791, 
Hamilton  said: 

“I  own  it  is  my  own  opinion,  though  I do  not  publish  it  in  Dan  or  Bersheba, 
that  the  present  government  is  not  that  which  will  answer  the  ends  of  society, 
by  giving  stability  and  protection  to  its  rights,  and  that  it  will  probably  be 
found  expedient  to  go  into  the  British  form.  However,  since  we  have  under- 
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taken  the  experiment,  I am  for  giving  it  a fair  course,  whatever  my  expecta- 
tions may  be.  The  success,  indeed,  so  far,  is  greater  than  I had  expected.” 

He  read  “The  Federalist”  carefully,  and  after  commenting  upon  the  portions 
written  by  Madison  and  Jay,  Jefferson  said: 

“It  does  the  highest  honor  to  the  third  (Hamilton)  as  being,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  commentary  on  the  principles  of  government  which  ever  was  written. 
In  some  parts  it  is  discoverable  that  the  author  means  only  to  say  what  may 
be  said  in  defense  of  opinions  in  which  he  did  not  concur.  But  in  general  it 
establishes  firmly  the  plan  of  government.  I confess  it  has  rectified  me  on 
several  points.” — Letter  to  James  Madison,  November  18,  1788. 

After  listing  a number  of  books  for  the  study  of  government,  he  wrote: 

“Descending  from  theory  to  practice,  there  is  no  better  book  than  ‘The 
Federalist.’” — Letter  to  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  May  30,  1790. 

“Notwithstanding  my  wish  for  a bill  of  rights,  my  letters  strongly  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  by  nine  states  at  least,  to  secure  the  good  it  con- 
tained. I at  first  thought  that  the  best  method  of  securing  the  bill  of  rights 
would  be  for  four  states  to  hold  off  till  such  a bill  should  be  agreed  to.  But 
the  moment  I saw  Mr.  Hancock’s  proposition  to  pass  the  constitution  as  it 
stood,  and  give  perpetual  instructions  to  the  representatives  of  every  state  to 
insist  on  a bill  of  rights,  I acknowledged  the  superiority  of  his  plan,  and  ad- 
vocated universal  adoption.” — Letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
September  9,  1792. 

“I  do  not  think  it  for  the  interest  of  the  general  government  itself,  and  still 
less  of  the  Union  at  large,  that  the  state  governments  should  be  so  little  re- 
spected as  they  have  been.  However,  I dare  say  that  in  time  all  these  as  well 
as  their  central  government,  like  the  planets  revolving  round  their  common 
sun,  acting  and  acted  upon  according  to  their  respective  weights  and  dis- 
tances, will  produce  that  beautiful  equilibrium  on  which  our  constitution  is 
founded,  and  which  I believe  it  will  exhibit  to  the  world  in  a degree  of  per- 
fection unexampled  but  in  the  planetary  system  itself.  The  enlightened 
statesman,  therefore,  will  endeavor  to  preserve  the  weight  and  influence  of 
every  part,  as  too  much  given  to  any  member  of  it  would  destroy  the  general 
equilibrium.” — Letter  to  Peregrine  Fitzhugh,  Esq.,  February  23,  1798. 

“I  do  then,  with  sincere  zeal,  wish  an  inviolable  preservation  of  our  present 
federal  constitution,  according  to  the  true  sense  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the 
states,  that  in  which  it  was  advocated  by  its  friends  . . . I am  for  preserv- 

ing to  the  states  the  powers  not  yielded  by  them  to  the  Union,  and  to  the  leg- 
islature of  the  Union  its  constitutional  share  in  the  division  of  powers ; and  I 
am  not  for  transferring  all  the  powers  of  the  states  to  the  general  government, 
and  all  those  of  that  government  to  the  executive  branch.” — Letter  to  Elbridge 
Gerry,  January  26,  1799. 

“I  was  in  Europe  when  the  constitution  was  planned,  and  never  saw  it  till 
after  it  was  established.  On  receiving  it  I wrote  strongly  to  Mr.  Madison, 
urging  the  want  of  provision  for  the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus,  the  substitution  of  militia  for  a standing  army, 
and  an  express  reservation  to  the  states  of  all  rights  not  specifically  granted  to 
the  Union.  He  accordingly  moved  in  the  first  session  of  congress  for  these 
amendments,  which  were  agreed  to  and  ratified  by  the  states  as  they  now  stand. 
This  is  all  the  hand  I had  in  what  related  to  the  constitution.  . . . How- 

ever, it  is  still  certain  that  though  written  constitutions  may  be  violated  in 
moments  of  passion  or  delusion,  yet  they  furnish  a text  to  which  those  who 
are  watchful  may  again  rally  and  recall  the  people;  they  fix,  too,  for  the 
people  the  principles  of  their  political  creed.” — Letter  to  Joseph  Priestly,  June 
19,  1802. 

Of  the  constitutional  questions  raised  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  he  wrote: 

“The  constitution  has  made  no  provision  for  our  holding  foreign  territory, 
still  less  for  incorporating  foreign  nations  into  our  Union.  The  executive  in 
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seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence  which  so  much  advances  the  good  of  their 
country,  has  done  an  act  beyond  the  constitution.  The  legislature  in  casting 
behind  them  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  risking  themselves  like  faithful  serv- 
ants, must  ratify  and  pay  for  it,  and  throw  themselves  on  their  country  for 
doing  for  them  unauthorized,  what  we  know  they  would  have  done  for  them- 
selves had  they  been  in  a situation  to  do  it.  It  is  the  case  of  a guardian,  in- 
vesting the  money  of  his  ward  in  purchasing  an  important  adjacent  territory 
and  saying  to  him  when  of  age,  I did  this  for  your  good ; I pretend  to  no  right 
to  bind  you ; you  may  disavow  me,  and  I must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I can ; I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  risk  myself  for  you.  But  we  shall  not  be  disavowed  by 
the  nation,  and  their  act  of  indemnity  will  confirm  and  not  weaken  the  con- 
stitution, by  more  strongly  marking  out  its  lines.” — Letter  to  John  Breckin- 
ridge, August  12,  1803. 

“Our  peculiar  security  is  in  the  possession  of  a written  constitution.  Let  us 
not  make  it  a blank  paper  by  construction.  I say  the  same  as  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  consider  the  grant  of  the  treaty-making  power  as  boundless.  If 
it  is,  then  we  have  no  constitution.  If  it  has  bounds,  they  can  be  no  others 
than  the  definition  of  the  powers  which  that  instrument  gives.  It  specifies 
and  delineates  the  operations  permitted  to  the  federal  government,  and  gives 
all  the  powers  necessary  to  carry  these  into  execution.  Whatever  of  these 
enumerated  objects  is  proper  for  a law,  congress  may  make  the  law;  whatever 
is  proper  to  be  executed  by  way  of  a treaty,  the  President  and  senate  may 
enter  into  the  treaty;  whatever  is  to  be  done  by  a judicial  sentence,  the  judge 
may  pass  the  sentence.” — Letter  to  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  September  7,  1803. 

“By  all,  I trust,  the  Union  of  these  states  will  ever  be  considered  as  the 
palladium  of  their  safety,  their  prosperity  and  glory,  and  all  attempts  to  sever 
it  will  be  frowned  on  with  reprobation  and  abhorrence.” — Letter  to  Governor 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  February  24,  1809. 

“The  station  which  we  occupy  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  honorable, 
but  awful.  Trusted  with  the  destinies  of  this  solitary  republic  of  the  world, 
the  only  monument  of  human  rights,  and  the  sole  depository  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  freedom  and  self-government,  from  hence  it  is  to  be  lighted  up  in 
other  regions  of  the  earth,  if  other  regions  of  the  earth  shall  ever  become 
susceptible  of  its  benign  influence.  All  mankind  ought  then,  with  us,  to 
rejoice  in  its  prosperous,  and  sympathize  in  its  adverse  fortunes,  as  involving 
everything  dear  to  man.” — Letter  to  the  citizens  of  Washington,  March  4,  1809. 

“The  cement  of  this  Union  is  in  the  heartblood  of  every  American.  I do 
not  believe  there  is  on  earth  a government  established  on  so  immovable  a 
basis.” — Letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  February  14,  1815. 

“This  convention  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  25th  of  May,  ’87.  It  sat 
with  closed  doors  and  kept  all  its  proceedings  secret,  until  its  dissolution  on 
the  17th  of  September,  when  the  results  of  its  labors  were  published  all  to- 
gether. I received  a copy,  early  in  November,  and  read  and  contemplated 
its  provisions  with  great  satisfaction.  As  not  a member  of  the  convention, 
however,  nor  probably  a single  citizen  of  Ihe  Union  had  approved  it  in  all  its 
parts,  so  I,  too,  found  articles  which  I thought  objectionable.  The  absence 
of  express  declarations  insuring  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  the  person  under  the  uninterrupted  protection  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  trial  by  jury  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases,  excited  my  jealousy; 
and  the  reeligibility  of  the  President  for  life,  I quite  disapproved.  I expressed 
freely,  in  letters  to  my  friends,  and  most  particularly  to  Mr.  Madison  and 
General  Washington,  my  approbations  and  objections.  How  the  good  should 
be  secured  and  the  ill  brought  to  rights,  was  ithe  difficulty.  To  refer  it  back 
to  a new  convention  might  endanger  the  loss  of  the  whole.  My  first  idea  was 
that  the  nine  states  first  acting  should  accept  it  unconditionally,  and  thus 
secure  what  in  it  was  good,  and  that  the  four  last  should  accept  on  the 
previous  condition,  that  certain  amendments  should  be  agreed  to ; but  a better 
course  was  devised,  of  accepting  the  whole,  and  trusting  that  the  good  sense 
and  honest  intentions  of  our  citizens  would  make  the  alterations  which  should 
be  deemed  necessary.  Accordingly  all  accepted,  six  without  objection,  and 
seven  with  recommendations  of  specified  amendments.  Those  respecting  the 
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press,  religion,  and  juries,  with  several  others,  of  great  value,  were  accordingly 
made;  but  the  habeas  corpus  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  congress,  and  the 
amendment  against  the  reeligibility  of  the  President  was  not  proposed.  My 
fears  of  that  feature  were  founded  on  the  importance  of  the  office,  on  the 
fierce  contentions  it  might  excite  among  ourselves,  if  continuable  for  life,  and 
the  dangers  of  interference,  either  with  money  or  arms,  by  foreign  nations, 
to  whom  the  choice  of  an  American  president  might  become  interesting. 
Examples  of  this  abounded  in  history;  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
for  instance;  of  the  popes,  while  of  any  significance;  of  the  German  emperors; 
the  kings  of  Poland,  and  the  days  of  Barbary.  I had  observed,  too,  in  the 
feudal  history,  and  in  the  recent  instance,  particularly,  of  the  stadtholder  of 
Holland,  how  easily  offices,  or  tenures  for  life,  slide  into  inheritances.  My 
wish,  therefore,  was,  that  the  President  should  be  elected  for  seven  years,  and 
be  ineligible  afterwards.  This  term  I thought  sufficient  to  enable  him,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  legislature,  to  carry  through  and  establish  any  system 
of  improvement  he  should  propose  for  the  general  good.  But  the  practice 
adopted,  I think,  is  better,  allowing  his  continuance  for  eight  years,  with  a 
liability  to  be  dropped  at  half  way  of  the  term,  making  that  a period  of  pro- 
bation. That  his  continuance  should  be  restrained  at  seven  years,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  convention  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  session,  when  it  voted  that 
term,  by  a majority  of  eight  against  two,  and  by  a simple  majority  that  he 
should  be  ineligible  a second  time.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the 
house  so  late  as  July  26,  referred  to  the  committee  of  detail,  reported  favor- 
ably by  them,  and  changed  to  the  present  form  by  final  vote,  on  the  last  day 
but  one  only  of  their  session.” — From  Jefferson’s  Autobiography. 

“I  consider  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  as  laid  on  this  ground;  that 
‘all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohib- 
ited by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the  people.’  (Xth  amend- 
ment.) To  take  a single  step  beyond  the  boundaries  thus  specially  drawn 
around  the  powers  of  congress,  is  to  take  possession  of  a boundless  field  of 
power,  no  longer  susceptible  of  any  definition.” — From  Jefferson’s  official 
papers. 

“In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  merits  of  Gillies’  translation  of  the 
Politics  of  Aristotle  . . . they  knew  no  medium  between  a democracy 
(the  only  pure  republic,  but  impracticable  beyond  the  limits  of  a town)  and 
an  abandonment  of  themselves  to  an  aristocracy,  or  a tyranny  independent  of 
the  people.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  that  where  the  citizens  cannot 
meet  to  transact  their  business  in  person,  they  alone  have  the  rio:ht  to  choose 
the  agents  who  shall  transact  it;  and  that  in  this  way  a republican,  or  pop- 
ular government,  of  the  second  grade  of  purity,  may  be  exercised  over  any 
extent  of  country.  The  full  experiment  of  a government  democratical,  but 
representative,  was  and  is  still  reserved  for  us.  . . . The  introduction  of 

this  new  principle  of  representative  democracy  has  rendered  useless  almost 
everything  written  before  on  the  structure  of  government;  and,  in  a great 
measure,  relieves  our  regret,  if  the  political  writings  of  Aristotle,  or  of  any 
other  ancient,  have  been  lost,  or  are  unfaithfully  rendered  or  explained  to 
us.” — Letter  to  Isaac  H.  Tiffany,  August  26,  1816. 

“My  construction  of  the  constitution  is  very  different  from  that  you  quote. 
It  is  that  every  department  is  truly  independent  of  the  others,  and  has  an 
equal  right  to  decide  for  itself  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  in  the 
cases  submitted  to  its  action ; and  especially,  where  it  is  to  act  ultimately  and 
without  appeal.  I will  explain  myself  by  examples,  which,  having  occurred 
while  I was  in  office,  are  better  known  to  me,  and  the  principle  which  governed 
them. 

“A  legislature  had  passed  the  sedition  law.  The  federal  courts  had  sub- 
jected certain  individuals  to  its  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  On 
coming  into  office,  I released  these  individuals  by  the  power  of  pardon  com- 
mitted to  executive  discretion,  which  could  never  be  more  properly  exercised 
than  where  citizens  were  suffering  without  the  authority  of  law,  or,  which  was 
equivalent,  under  a law  unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  and  therefore  null. 
In  the  case  of  Marbury  and  Madison,  the  federal  judges  declared  that  com- 
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missions,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  President,  were  valid,  although  not  de- 
livered. I deemed  delivery  essential  to  complete  a deed,  which,  as  long  as  it 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  party,  is  as  yet  no  deed;  it  is  in  posse  only,  but 
not  in  esse,  and  I withheld  delivery  of  the  commissions;  they  cannot  issue  a 
mandamus  to  the  President  or  legislature,  or  to  any  of  their  officers.  When 
the  British  treaty  of  arrived,  without  any  provision  against  the  im- 

pressment of  our  seamen,  I determined  not  to  ratify  it.  The  senate  thought 
I should  ask  their  advice.  I thought  that  would  be  a mockery  of  them  when 
I was  predetermined  against  following  it,  should  they  advise  its  ratification. 
The  constitution  had  made  their  advice  necessary  to  confirm  a treaty,  but  not 
to  reject  it.  This  has  been  blamed  by  some;  but  I have  never  doubted  its 
soundness.  In  the  cases  of  two  persons,  antenati,  under  exactly  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  federal  court  had  determined  that  one  of  them  (Duane)  was 
not  a citizen;  the  house  of  representatives  nevertheless  determined  that  the 
other,  (Smith  of  South  Carolina)  was  a citizen,  and  admitted  him  to  his  seat 
in  their  body.  Duane  was  a republican,  and  Smith  a federalist,  and  these  de- 
cisions were  made  during  the  federal  ascendancy. 

“These  are  examples  of  my  position,  that  each  of  the  three  departments  has 
equally  the  right  to  decide  for  itself  what  is  its  duty  under  the  constitution, 
without  any  regard  to  what  the  others  may  have  decided  for  themselves  under 
a similar  question.  But  you  intimate  a wish  that  my  opinion  should  be 
known  on  this  subject.  No,  dear  sir,  I withdraw  from  all  contests  of  opinion, 
and  resign  everything  cheerfully  to  the  generation  now  in  place.  They  are 
wiser  than  we  were  and  their  successors  will  be  wiser  than  they,  from  the 
progressive  advance  of  science.  Tranquility  is  the  summum  bonum  of  age. 
I wish,  therefore,  to  offend  no  man’s  opinion  nor  to  draw  disquieting  animad- 
versions on  my  own.  While  duty  required  it,  I met  opposition  with  a firm 
and  fearless  step.  But  loving  mankind  in  my  individual  relations  with  them, 
I pray  to  be  permitted  to  depart  in  their  peace;  and  like  the  superannuated 
soldier,  ‘ quadragenis  stipendiis  enteritis,’  to  hang  my  arms  on  the  post.” — 
Letter  to  Judge  Spencer  Roane,  September  6,  1819. 

“And  whether  our  efforts  to  save  the  principles  and  form  of  our  constitution 
have  not  been  salutary,  let  the  present  republican  freedom,  order  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country  determine.  History  may  distort  truth,  and  will  distort 
it  for  a time,  by  the  superior  efforts  at  justification  of  those  who  are  conscious 
of  needing  it  most.  Nor  will  the  opening  scenes  of  our  present  government  be 
seen  in  their  true  aspect,  until  the  letters  of  the  day,  now  held  in  private 
hoards,  shall  be  broken  up  and  laid  open  to  public  view.  What  a treasure 
will  be  found  in  General  Washington’s  cabinet,  when  it  shall  pass  into  the 
hands  of  as  candid  a friend  to  truth  as  he  was  himself!  When  no  longer,  like 
Caesar’s  notes  and  memorandums  in  the  hands  of  Antony,  it  shall  be  open  to 
the  high  priests  of  federalism  only,  and  garbled  to  say  so  much,  and  no  more, 
as  suits  their  views!” — Letter  to  Judge  William  Johnson,  June  12,  1823. 

“I  have  been  blamed  for  saying  that  a prevalence  of  the  doctrines  of  con- 
solidation would  one  day  call  for  reformation  or  revolution.  I answer  by 
asking  if  a single  state  of  the  Union  would  have  agreed  to  the  constitution, 
had  it  given  all  powers  to  the  general  government?  If  the  whole  opposition 
to  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  jealousy  and  fear  of  every  state,  of  being  sub- 
jected to  the  other  states  in  matters  merely  its  own?  And  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  believe  the  states  more  disposed  now  than  then,  to  acquiesce  in 
this  general  surrender  of  all  their  rights  and  powers  to  a consolidated  govern- 
ment, one  and  undivided?” — Letter  to  Judge  William  Johnson,  June  12,  1823. 

A few  months  before  his  death  he  wrote  as  follows  on  the  tendency  toward 
absolute  power: 

“Under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  they  assume  indefinitely  that 
also  over  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  call  it  regulation  to  take  the 
earnings  of  one  of  these  branches  of  industry,  and  that,  too,  the  most  de- 
pressed, and  put  them  into  the  pockets  of  the  other,  the  most  flourishing  of 
all.  Under  the  authority  to  establish  post  roads,  they  claim  that  of  cutting 
down  mountains  for  the  construction  of  roads,  of  digging  canals,  and  aided  by 
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a little  sophistry  on  the  words  ‘general  welfare’  a right  to  do,  not  only  the 
acts  to  effect  that  which  are  specifically  enumerated  and  permitted  but  what- 
soever they  shall  think  or  pretend  will  be  for  the  general  welfare.  And  what 
is  our  resource  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution?  Reason  and  argu- 
ment? You  might  as  well  reason  and  argue  with  the  marble  columns  encircling 
them.  The  representatives  chosen  by  ourselves?  They  are  joined  in  the 
combination,  some  from  incorrect  views  of  government,  some  from  corrupt 
ones,  sufficient  voting  together  to  outnumber  the  sound  parts;  and  with  ma- 
jorities only  of  one,  two  or  three,  bold  enough  to  go  forward  in  defiance.  Are 
we  then  to  stand  to  our  arms,  with  the  hot-headed  Georgian?  No.  That  must 
be  the  last  resource,  not  to  be  thought  of  until  much  longer  and  greater  suffer- 
ing. If  every  infraction  of  a compact  of  so  many  parties  is  to  be  resisted  at 
once,  as  a dissolution  of  it,  none  can  ever  be  formed  which  would  last  one 
year.  We  must  have  patience  and  longer  endurance  then  with  our  brethren 
while  under  delusion;  give  them  time  for  reflection  and  experience  of  conse- 
quences; keep  ourselves  in  a situation  to  profit  by  the  chapter  of  accidents; 
and  separate  from  our  companions  only  when  the  sole  alternatives  left  are 
the  dissolution  of  our  Union  with  them,  or  submission  to  a government  without 
limitation  of  powers.” — Letter  to  William  B.  Giles,  December,  1825. 

“On  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  that  is  of  the  right  of  one  man 
to  appropriate  to  himself  the  faculties  of  another  without  his  consent,  I certainly 
retain  my  early  opinions.  ...  I think  with  you,  also,  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  a compact  of  independent  nations  subject  to  the 
rules  acknowledged  in  similar  cases,  as  well  as  that  of  amendment  provided 
within  itself.” — Letter  to  Edward  Everett,  April  8,  1826. 

Ten  days  before  his  death,  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to  attend  the  fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  American  independence  at  Washington,  July  4,  1826,  he  wrote: 

“I  should,  indeed,  with  peculiar  delight,  have  met  and  exchanged  there 
congratulations  personally  with  the  small  band,  the  remnant  of  the  host  of 
worthies,  who  joined  with  us  on  that  day,  in  the  bold  and  doubtful  election  we 
were  to  make  for  our  country,  between  submission  or  the  sword;  and  to  have 
enjoyed  with  them  the  consolatory  fact,  that  our  fellow  citizens,  after  half 
a century  of  experience  and  prosperity,  continue  to  approve  the  choice  we 
made.  May  it  be  to  the  world,  which  I believe  it  will  be  (to  some  parts 
sooner,  to  others  later,  but  finally  to  all,)  the  signal  of  arousing  men  to  burst 
the  chains  under  which  monkish  ignorance  and  superstition  had  persuaded 
them  to  bind  themselves,  and  to  assume  the  blessings  and  security  of  self- 
government.  That  form  which  we  have  substituted  restores  the  free  right 
to  the  unbounded  exercise  of  reason  and  freedom  of  opinion.  All  eyes  are 
opened,  or  opening,  to  the  rights  of  man.  The  general  spread  of  the  light  of 
science  has  already  laid  open  to  every  view  the  palpable  truth  that  the  mass 
of  mankind  has  not  been  born  with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a favored  few 
booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legitimately,  by  the  grace  of  God.” — 
Letter  to  Roger  C.  W eightman,  June  24,  1826. 

SELECTED  QUOTATIONS  FROM  LEARNED  MEN  AND  STATESMEN. 

“While  we  must  submit  to  reasonable  regulations  of  our  actions  there  is  a 
tendency  to  regulate  our  opinions  as  well.  This  cannot  be  done  in  a land  of 
liberty.  Constitutional  limitations  forbid.  The  effort  to  control  opinions  by 
law  is  not  new.  The  conflict  over  religious  freedom  was  fought  out  in  Virginia 
before  the  constitution  was  made.  Liberty  of  opinion  is  older  than  the  con- 
stitution. Shortly  after  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he 
resigned  from  congress  and  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  He  was 
there  placed  upon  a committee  to  codify  the  laws.  In  pursuing  that  work  he 
wrote  several  statutes  that  radically  changed  the  laws  of  that  state.  One  of 
these  was  the  statute  for  religious  freedom.” — Address  of  Chester  1.  Long, 
President  American  Bar  Association,  at  Denver,  1926. 

“Jefferson,  although  a lawyer,  threw  away  his  law  books  and  with  a flaming 
imagination  wrote  the  gospel  of  liberty.  An  ardent  soul,  his  was  also  a great 
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intellect.  No  one  of  his  time,  with  the  exception  of  Franklin,  ever  gave  so 
much  of  a life  to  intellectual  pursuits.  From  early  boyhood  until  his  latest 
hours,  he  remained  the  unwearying  and  zealous  student  of  the  great  subjects 
which  challenged  the  attention  of  the  human  intellect.  A valued  correspondent 
of  four  great  colleges,  the  successor  of  Franklin  as  president  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  he  crowned  his  most  useful  life  by  founding  the  ancient 
and  honorable  University  of  Virginia  upon  lines  so  broad  and  catholic  as  to 
anticipate  many  of  to-day’s  most  valued  improvements  in  education.  Art, 
music,  literature,  history,  politics,  science,  agriculture,  philosophy,  religion, 
all  engaged  his  thoughts  and  when  his  great  library,  which  in  the  days  of 
his  proverty  he  was  compelled  to  sell  to  the  government,  was  transported  to 
Washington,  it  required  sixteen  wagons,  and  it  was  found  that  they  were 
written  in  many  languages  and  comprised  in  their  sweep  nearly  every  de- 
partment of  intellectual  activity.  Here  was  a man  who  could  supervise  a 
farm,  draw  the  plans  for  a mansion  or  a public  building,  with  the  detail  of  a 
capable  architect,  study  nature  like  a scientist,  make  useful  inventions,  play 
a Mozart  minuet  on  the  violin,  ride  after  the  hounds,  write  a brief  or  manage 
an  intricate  law  case,  draft  state  papers  of  exceptional  importance,  and  conduct 
correspondence  with  distinguished  men  in  many  languages  upon  questions  of 
history,  law,  ethics,  politics,  science,  literature  and  the  fine  arts.”— Address  of 
James  M.  Beck  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Denver, 
1926. 

“All  honor  to  Jefferson — to  the  man  who,  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a 
struggle  for  national  independence  by  a single  people,  had  the  coolness,  fore- 
cast, and  sagacity  to  introduce  into  a merely  revolutionary  document  an  ab- 
stract truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  embalm  it  there  that 
to-day  and  in  all  coming  da}'s  it  shall  be  a rebuke  and  stumblingblock  to  the 
very  harbingers  of  reappearing  tyranny  and  oppression.” — Abraham  Lincoln 
in  letter  of  April  6,  1859. 

“It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  Jefferson 
was  denounced  with  a bitterness  surpassing  the  partisan  rancor  with  which  later 
generations  have  been  familar.  No  abuse  was  too  malignant,  no  epithet  too 
coarse,  no  imprecation  too  savage  to  be  employed  by  the  assailants  of  the 
great  philosophic  statesman  who  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  his 
country’s  growth  and  grandeur.  President  of  a feeble  republic,  contending 
for  a prize  which  was  held  by  the  greatest  military  power  of  Europe  and  whose 
possession  was  coveted  by  the  greatest  naval  power  of  the  world,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
through  his  chosen  and  trusted  agents,  so  conducted  his  important  negotiations 
that  the  ambition  of  the  United  States  was  successfully  interposed  between 
the  necessities  of  the  one  and  the  aggressive  designs  of  the  other.  Willing  to 
side  with  either  of  those  great  powers,  for  the  advantage  of  his  own  country, 
not  underrating  the  dangers  of  war,  yet  ready  to  engage  in  it  for  the  control 
of  the  great  waterway  to  the  Gulf,  the  President  made  the  largest  conquest 
ever  peacefully  achieved  and  at  a cost  so  small  that  the  total  sum  expended 
for  the  entire  territory  does  not  equal  the  revenue  which  has  since  been  col- 
lected on  its  soil  in  a single  month  in  time  of  great  public  peril.” — James  G. 
Blaine’s  “Twenty  Years  of  Congress.” 

“Every  party  in  this  country  to-day  reckons  Jefferson  as  its  patron  saint. 
In  my  youth  the  political  abolitionists  made  appeals  to  Jefferson  the  burden 
of  their  song.  In  the  late  discussion,  which  rent  the  country,  about  the 
Philippine  Islands,  one  side  quoted  what  Mr.  Jefferson  said  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  the  other  what  they  thought  he  did  in  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana.  I do  not  know  of  any  other  American  of  whom  this  is  true, 
unless  it  be  that  the  different  schools  of  theology  and  ethics  seem  inclined  to 
do  the  same  thing  just  now  as  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  . . . But  more 

than  any  other  statesman  down  to  his  time — more  than  any  other  statesman  I 
can  think  of — save  Lincoln  alone — he  had  a steadfast  and  abiding  faith  in 
justice,  righteousness  and  liberty  as  the  prevailing  and  abiding  forces  in  the 
conduct  of  states,  and  that  justice  and  righteousness  were  sure  to  prevail  where 
any  people  bear  rule  in  perfect  confidence.  He  never  failed  to  proclaim  it  on 
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all  occasions.  For  it  he  was  ready  to  encounter  unpopularity,  poverty,  if  need 
be,  imprisonment  and  exile.  Upon  it,  as  on  a corner  stone,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Republic.” — George  F.  Hoar,  United  States  senator,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

“The  leading  features  in  the  mind  and  character  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
a firm  and  undoubting  belief  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
in  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government.  This  was  at  once  the  conclusion 
of  his  reason  and  the  passion  of  his  soul.” — James  C.  Carter,  LL.  D. 

“Jefferson  paid  a tribute  to  the  power  of  truth  when  he  said  that  truth  was 
able  to  overcome  error  in  the  open  field;  and  it  was  this  sublime  confidence  in 
the  triumph  of  truth  that  distinguished  him  from  many  of  the  other  great  men 
of  his  time.” — William  Jennings  Bryan. 

“At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  when  he  took  his  seat  as  a delegate  to  congress, 
he  was  already  famous  for  his  versatility,  being  credited  with  competency  to 
‘calculate  an  elipse,  survey  an  estate,  tie  an  artery,  plan  an  edifice,  try  a cause, 
break  a horse,  dance  a minuet,  and  play  a violin.’  ” — Alton  B.  Parker. 

“In  1803  he  recommended  to  congress,  in  a confidential  message,  the  sending 
of  an  exploring  party  to  trace  the  Missouri  to  its  source,  to  cross  the  highlands, 
to  follow  the  best  water  communication  which  offered  itself  from  thence  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Congress  approved  the  proposition  and  voted  a sum  of 
money  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  Captain  Lewis,  who  had  been  with 
Jefferson  nearly  two  years  as  private  secretary,  immediately  renewed  his 
request  to  have  direction  of  the  party.  The  second  expedition  toward  the  West 
was  also  sent  out  during  Jefferson’s  administration,  being  that  under  command 
of  Gen.  Z.  M.  Pike,  who  was  sent  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
river  and  the  western  parts  of  Louisiana,  continuing  as  far  west  as  Pike’s  Peak, 
the  name  of  which  still  remains  as  a memorial  to  this  enterprise.  It  was  during 
Jefferson’s  administration,  too,  that  the  project  of  founding  the  coast  survey 
arose.  This  was  recommended  to  congress  by  the  President  in  1807. 

“It  was  under  his  presidency  that  the  idea  of  Washington  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a military  academy  at  West  Point  was  fulfilled,  and  Jefferson  also 
had  a plan,  realized  later,  for  the  establishment  of  a national  observatory.  It 
was  he  who  proposed  the  unit  of  the  present  coinage  of  the  United  States. 

“He  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  January, 
1797,  and  held  that  office  until  1814,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  age. 
His  connection  with  the  society,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  statements  above, 
was  by  no  means  perfunctory.  During  his  residence  in  Paris  he  kept  four 
of  the  principal  American  colleges,  Harvard,  Yale,  William  and  Mary,  and  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  informed  of  all  that  happened  in  the  scientific  circles 
of  Europe.  Even  such  a subject  as  aerial  invention  attracted  his  attention. 
His  letters  of  1785  contain  several  references  to  the  Montgolfier  ballon.” — Cyrus 
Adler,  Ph.  D.,  librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

“Perhaps  the  strongest  utterance  of  faith  in  the  power  of  a free,  honest  and 
liberty-loving  press,  made  by  man  was  Jefferson’s  declaration:  ‘Were  it  left 

to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a government  without  newspapers  or 
newspapers  without  government,  I should  not  hesitate  a moment  to  prefer  the 
latter.’  ” — Josephus  Daniels. 

“Of  his  attitude  toward  the  Christian  church  specifically  he  gave  a state- 
ment, in  a letter  written  to  Doctor  Rush,  in  1813.  His  views,  he  says,  are 
‘the  result  of  a life  of  inquiry  and  reflection  and  very  different  from  that  anti- 
Christian  system  imputed  to  me  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  my  opinions. 
To  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  I am  indeed  opposed,  but  not  to  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  Himself.  I am  a Christian  in  the  only  sense  in  which  He 
wishes  anyone  to  be;  sincerely  attached  to  His  doctrines  in  preference  to  all 
others;  ascribing  to  Himself  every  human  excellence  and  believing  He  never 
claimed  any  other.” — Edward  N.  Calisch. 

“With  unwonted  wisdom  and  courage,  even  before  the  territory  was  formally 
transferred,  he  ordered  Captains  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  on  a 
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long  and  perilous  mission,  the  first  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  all  Amer- 
ican explorations.  Their  three-years’  journey  won  the  way  to  the  Pacific  over- 
land, and  this  discovery  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Columbia,  conjoined  with 
Gray’s  entrance  at  the  mouth  of  that  noble  waterway  in  1792,  insured  the  title 
of  the  United  States  to  Oregon  territory  in  1845.  Without  Jefferson’s  original 
action  we  might  have  no  foothold  on  the  Pacific  to-day. 

“There  are  also  due  to  Jefferson’s  action  the  exploration  of  Lieutenant  Pike 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  northwestern  Minnesota,  and  of  the  extension  of 
our  geographical  knowledge  to  the  upper  Rio  Grande  and  other  parts  of  the 
Spanish  dominion,  then  known  as  New  Spain.” — Gen.  A.  W.  Greeley,  chief 
signal  officer,  U.  S.  A. 

“From  October  11  to  December  5 the  battle  raged  daily  in  the  Virginia 
assembly  and  resulted  in  a substantial  victory  for  Jefferson,  although  the  stat- 
ute for  religious  toleration  did  not  finally  become  a law  until  1786.  When 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  Mr.  Jefferson  spoke  of  this  as  the  most  terrible  con- 
test of  his  long  and  stormy  career.  Against  him  were  arrayed  the  wealthy 
families  whose  large  estates  were  held  by  entail,  the  elder  sons  whose  patri- 
monies were  taken  from  them  and  more  than  all,  the  clergy  and  established 
church,  who  resented  the  statute  of  religious  toleration  as  a blasphemous  at- 
tack upon  religious  liberty  and  a personal  outrage  upon  themselves.  Jefferson 
was  denounced  as  a communist,  an  atheist,  a foe  to  all  religion,  and  the  bitter 
enmities  engendered  by  this  conflict  harassed  him  during  life  and  assailed  his 
memory  after  death.” — Senator  George  Graham.  Vest. 

“It  is  more  than  farsightedness;  it  is  rather  a spiritual  possession;  a deep 
intuition  that  takes  hold  of  right  by  instinct  and  sees  states  and  systems  as 
the  artist  sees  the  picture  or  the  form  before  the  brush  has  touched  the  canvas, 
or  the  marble  felt  the  chisel.” — Charles  Willis  Needham,  president  of  Columbia 
University. 

“The  constitution  had  not  then  gained  any  traditional  sanctity.  There  were 
thousands  of  honest  men  who  believed  that  it  was  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  They  felt  that  in  the  hands  of  Washington,  of  Hamilton  and  of 
Adams,  it  had  been  directed  along  imperialistic  lines,  and  that  it  was  hostile 
to  the  spirit  of  the  revolution.  The  immeasurable  value  of  Jefferson’s  incom- 
parable service  was  that,  as  the  leader  of  the  opposing  host,  he  came  into  au- 
thority, calmed  the  disquietude,  exercised  the  same  rights  and  powers  and  met 
the  same  high  responsibility  in  the  same  statesmanlike  way,  and  he  dissipated 
any  lingering  fear  that  the  constitution  and  government  of  our  republic  in- 
volved any  peril  to  the  freedom  of  the  people.” — Charles  Emory  Smith. 

“Jefferson’s  ardent  attachment  to  his  state  is  exhibited  upon  his  return  from 
congress  by  his  appearance  in  the  house  of  delegates  in  Viriginia,  where  he 
offered  his  bill  for  the  abolition  of  estates  tail,  that  moribund  relic  of  juridical 
legerdemain  so  deterrent  to  freedom  and  progress.  He  next  comes  forward 
with  a bill  abolishing  primogeniture,  thus  exhibiting  his  firm  belief  in  the 
equality  of  man  and  man’s  opportunity,  and  his  conviction  that  merit  in  the 
evolution  of  all  things  would  finally  survive  and  win.  Then  come  his  bills  for 
freedom  of  the  press,  for  freedom  of  religion  and  for  freedom  of  education. 
These  are  the  cardinal  principles  of  Jefferson’s  governmental  policy,  for  his 
whole  creed  may  be  termed  free  politics,  free  press,  free  education  and  free  re- 
ligion.”— Andrew  J.  Montague,  governor  of  Virginia. 

“This  ideal  of  a confederated  republic  seems  to  have  emanated  from  the 
brain  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  . . . Washington,  it  was  known,  was  devoted  to  the 

federative  feature  retained  in  the  new  system.  That,  besides  his  other  eminent 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  secured  him  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  friends 
of  the  new  constitution  for  the  chief  magistracy  in  putting  it  into  operation.” 
— Alexander  H.  Stephens  in  his  essay  on  Washington. 

Joseph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  a scholarly,  high-class  gentleman  of  Boston,  married 
Jefferson’s  granddaughter,  Ellen  Randolph.  The  following  from  their  son  gives 
a personal  touch  with  which  we  close  these  quotations: 
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“It  came  in  the  natural  course  of  events  to  my  mother,  who  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Martha  Jefferson  and  Governor  Randolph.  She  was  eleven  years 
old  when  she  moved  to  Monticello,  where  she  remained  until  her  twenty- 
seventh  year,  in  1825,  when  she  married.  She  grew  up  there  at  the  knee  and 
by  the  side  of  the  president,  and  being  very  intelligent  was  perhaps  his  favorite 
grandchild.  Her  morals  and  education  were  watched  over  by  him  with  the 
greatest  care.  He  directed  all  her  studies  and  questioned  her  on  all  the  books 
she  read,  leading  her  to  give  attention  to  the  classics  and  mathematics  as  well 
as  to  feminine  accomplishments.  During  all  these  years  he  never  said  an  un- 
hind  word  to  any  of  his  family,  although  he  reproved  them  when  he  thought 
the  occasion  required  it.  He  was  full  of  the  smallest  and  kindliest  attentions 
to  the  children,  and  delighted  them  with  any  little  gifts  he  thought  they  would 
particularly  enjoy.  What  seems  to  have  struck  my  mother,  as  much  as  any- 
thing, was  his  truthfulness,  and  his  endeavor  to  impress  on  his  grandchildren 
that  nothing  could  justify  falsehood.  He  praised  industry,  and  considered  a 
mind  always  employed  as  the  true  secret  to  happiness.  . . . The  following 
anecdote,  told  me  by  my  mother,  may  illustrate  how  he  carried  out  in  practice 
his  advice  to  cultivate  amiability  at  home.  His  son-in-law,  Governor  Thomas 
Mann  Randolph,  was  a man  of  intelligence,  and  integrity,  but  of  a violent 
temper,  which  was  soured  by  the  loss  of  his  ample  fortune,  caused  by  care- 
lessness and  a mistaken  kindness  which  led  him  to  indorse  the  notes  of  im- 
pecunious friends.  He  brooded  over  his  misfortunes  and  at  one  time  became 
so  irritable  that  he  refused  to  speak  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  whom  he  and  his 
family  were  supported.  During  the  time  that  this  aberration  lasted  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  President,  at  every  meal  at  which  the  governor  was  present,  to 
address  a remark  to  him,  which,  while  acknowledging  his  presence  with  cour- 
tesy, required  from  him  no  answer.  Can  we  wonder  that  his  conversation  and 
daily  life  made  my  mother  look  up  to  him  and  speak  of  him,  even  in  her  old 
age,  as  a saint?  . . . The  world  has  never  denied  his  vast  information,  his 
great  intellectual  powers,  or  his  devotion  to  his  country.  This  short  sketch 
will,  I trust,  leave  on  the  minds  of  many  the  impression  that  his  family  and 
friends  were  right  in  believing  him  to  have  been  as  good  as  he  was  great.” — 
'Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge. 
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THE  KANSAS  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE:  SOME 
HIGH  LIGHTS  OF  HISTORY. 

By  I.  D.  Graham,*  Assistant,  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

THE  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  had  its  beginnings  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1857,  which  took  place 
in  an  open-air  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  at  Topeka.  Mr.  A.  R.  Larzalere, 
of  Doniphan  county,  was  made  president  and  C.  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Shawnee 
county,  secretary. 

The  records  of  this  society  were  placed  for  safe  keeping  in  the  collection 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  at  Lawrence,  where  they  were  later  destroyed 
in  the  Quantrill  raid,  and  very  little  is  known  of  the  proceedings.  Appar- 
ently it  held  but  two  annual  meetings  and,  because  of  the  sparse  settlement 
of  the  state  and  the  political  troubles  of  the  time,  it  suspended  its  activities 
for  the  time  being. 

On  March  5,  1862,  after  the  “border  war”  had  been  nominally  ended  by 
the  admission  of  Kansas  to  the  Union  as  a free  state,  another  meeting  was 
held  in  Topeka  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  state  society.  This  meet- 
ing resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a constitution  and  the  election  of  Lyman 
Scott  of  Leavenworth  as  president;  F.  G.  Adams  of  Wyandotte  as  secretary, 
and  Isaac  Garrison  of  Shawnee  county  as  treasurer.  The  executive  committee 
consisted  of  E.  B.  Whitman  of  Douglas,  F.  P.  Baker  of  Nemaha,  W.  A. 
Shannon  of  Lyon,  C.  B.  Lines  of  Wabaunsee,  J.  O.  Marshall  of  Linn,  Martin 
Anderson  of  Jackson,  Thomas  Arnold  of  Coffey,  J.  W.  Sponable  of  Johnson, 
William  Wells  of  Riley  and  R.  A.  Van  Winkle  of  Atchison  county. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  in  the  following  June  the 
proposition  to  hold  a state  fair  was  rejected  on  account  of  the  wartime  con- 
ditions which  prevailed,  but  the  committee  prepared  and  sent  out  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  questionnaire  relating  to  agriculture  in  this  country, 
and  from  the  information  thus  gained,  they  made  a report  to  the  legislature. 

A list  of  approximately  200  names  was  published  of  those  who  had  paid 
their  dues  to  the  society,  and  among  them  were  many  who  made  political  as 
well  as  agricultural  history.  In  this  roll  of  members  there  were  only  eleven 
who  were  listed  as  farmers,  while  every  other  business  seems  to  have  been 
represented,  including  a considerable  number  of  military  men  and  one  whole- 
sale liquor  dealer. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  January  13,  1863,  and 


* Called  from  a farm  in  Chase  county  to  a membership  in  the  faculty  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  where  he  served  for  nineteen  years,  Mr.  Graham  has  been  identified 
with  the  agricultural  interests  of  Kansas  for  a half  century.  He  was  a founder  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Kansas  State  Dairy  Association;  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Improved  Live  Stock 
Association;  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Swine  Breeders’  Association;  founder  and  secretary  of 
the  Shawnee  Alfalfa  Club,  the  first  of  its  kind;  founder  and  secretary'  of  the  Shawnee  Short- 
horn Breeders  Association ; organizer  and  director  of  the  old  Kansas  State  Fair,  which  be- 
came the  Kansas  Free  Fair;  head  of  a department  in  the  Kansas  Free  Fair  for  ten  years; 
editor  of  the  Kansas  Farmer;  assistant  and  acting  chief  of  the  department  of  live  stock  of 
the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  for  three  years ; a founder  and 
the  first  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Good  Roads  Association;  a life  member  of  the  Kansas  State 
Horticultural  Society,  the  American  Poultry  Association,  and  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science. 
He  also  holds  memberships  in  the  Kansas  Editorial  Association  and  the  Kansas  Press  Associa- 
tion and  has  been  a prolific  writer  on  agricultural  and  live-stock  topics  for  the  official  publi- 
cations of  both  the  nation  and  state  and  for  many  newspapers  and  magazines.  He  has  oc- 
cupied his  present  position  in  the  Kansas  State  Boa  id  of  Agriculture  for  ten  years 
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L.  D.  Bailey,  of  Lyon  county,  was  elected  president  and  F.  G.  Adams  retained 
as  secretary.  It  was  voted  to  publish  an  official  journal  to  represent  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  society  and  that  it  should  be  named  The  Kansas  Farmer.  The 
first  issue  of  this  paper  appeared  under  date  of  May  1,  1863,  as  a monthly  at 
50  cents  a year.  This  journal  was  later  changed  to  a weekly  under  private 
ownership  and  was  made  the  official  state  paper  for  the  publication  of  stray 
notices,  which  it  remained  for  more  than  a half  century. 

State  Treasurer  W.  Spriggs,  who  was  largely  interested  in  farming  in  An- 
derson county,  gave  his  experience  in  feeding  cattle  for  the  market.  One 
hundred  calves  were  purchased  at  $3  per  head,  fed  for  three  years  at  a total 
cost  of  $700,  and  sold  for  $25  a head  as  three-year-olds,  making  a profit 
of  $1,500. 

The  members  of  the  society  were  early  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
holding  a state  fair,  and  after  asking  for  and  receiving  inducements  from 
several  towns,  they  accepted  those  offered  by  Leavenworth  and  the  first  an- 
nual state  fair  of  Kansas  was  held  in  that  city  on  October  6-9,  1863.  No  record 
is  left  of  the  classification  upon  which  premiums  were  awarded,  but  the  finan- 
cial statement  shows  the  total  receipts  to  have  been  $5,139.12  and  the  dis- 
bursements $5,377.10,  leaving  a deficit  of  $247.98. 

At  this  second  annual  meeting  the  secretary  reported  that  the  last  legisla- 
ture had  appropriated  $1,000  for  the  use  of  the  society.  This  sum  was  drawn 
by  the  president  and  placed  on  interest,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  society. 

In  the  spring  of  1863  the  society  had  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  500  bushels 
of  cotton  seed,  which  were  disposed  of  to  the  farmers  of  the  northern  and  east- 
ern parts  of  the  state  “without  loss  to  the  society.” 

The  report  of  this  meeting  gravely  states  that  “About  this  time  the  mania 
for  large  farms,  corn  and  stock  raising,  seemed  to  occupy  the  thoughts  and 
energies  of  the  farmers  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else,  and  in  the 
race  for  fortunes  in  stock  raising,  stock  dealing  and  stock  feeding,  the  other 
varied  industries  of  the  state  are  neglected.” 

At  the  third  annual  meeting,  held  in  Representative  Hall,  Topeka,  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1864,  the  president  reported  the  death  of  nine  life  members,  five  of 
whom  were  killed  in  the  Lawrence  massacre  and  three  had  lost  their  lives  in 
the  Civil  War. 

After  the  presentation  of  a paper  on  sorghum  culture  and  manufacture,  Mr. 
C.  B.  Lines,  of  Wabaunsee,  was  awarded  cash  prizes  “For  the  best  10  pounds  of 
sugar  made  from  Chinese  sugar  cane,  $10;  for  the  best  10  pounds  of  sugar 
made  from  imphee,  $10;  for  the  best  gallon  of  sirup  from  Chinese  sugar  cane, 
$5;  for  the  best  gallon  of  sirup  from  imphee,  $5.” 

Dr.  C.  A.  Buck,  of  Jefferson  county,  stated  that  the  only  drawback  to  wheat 
raising  in  Kansas  “was  the  want  of  mills  to  grind  the  wheat.”  He  earnestly 
urged  the  growing  of  winter  wheat  and  the  plowing  the  land  and  sowing  the 
wheat  in  August.  He  also  stated  that  tobacco  seed  ought  to  be  sown  early, 
“but  will  do  to  sow  in  April  if  the  seed  has  been  soaked  in  milk.” 

On  February  20,  1864,  the  Kansas  Farmer  was  ordered  sold.  Governor  Dick 
Yates,  of  Illinois,  was  selected  to  deliver  the  annual  address  at  the  state  fair 
to  be  held  in  October  of  that  year.  Owing,  however,  to  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  country  no  fair  was  held  in  that  year  or  in  1865. 

In  1866.  after  receiving  an  offer  of  $2,006  in  cash  and  the  free  use  of  the 
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fairgrounds  and  buildings,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  state  fair  in  Lawrence  in 
October  and  to  invite  Horace  Greeley  to  deliver  the  opening  address.  This 
fair  resulted  in  a statement  by  the  secretary  that  “The  fair  was  considered  a 
grand  success.”  The  receipts  were  $4,459  and  the  disbursements  $4,458;  bal- 
ance, $1. 

The  state  fair  of  1867  was  also  held  at  Lawrence  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. As  this  was  the  third  state  fair  to  be  held  by  the  society,  and  as 
experience  had  been  gained  from  the  other  two,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  premium  list  in  order  to  contrast  them  with  present- 
day  ideas  of  fair  management  and  purposes. 

That  the  society  only  partially  comprehended  the  value  of  competition  in 
the  show  ring  for  improving  the  pure  breeds  of  live  stock  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  after  requiring  pedigrees  for  the  Shorthorns,  Devons  and  Ayrshires, 
the  next  class  was  made  for  “Other  breeds,  grades  and  crosses,  pedigrees 
furnished  as  far  as  possible.”  Sweepstakes  provided  for  “The  best  bull  of  any 
age  or  breed”  and  “The  best  cow  of  any  age  or  breed.”  Thirteen  classes  were 
provided  for  horses,  with  a premium  of  $50  for  the  best  thoroughbred  stallion 
and  only  $30  for  the  best  draft  stallion  of  any  breed. 

Sheep  were  classified  as  long-wools,  American  or  Spanish  Merinos  and 
middle-wools,  with  sweepstakes  for  any  age  or  breed.  For  swine  the  Berk- 
shires  were  the  only  breed  to  receive  a separate  class.  The  Cumberland, 
Yorkshire,  Chester  County  Whites,  Woburn  Irish  and  Magic  breeds  occupied 
one  class  and  the  “Suffolk,  China,  Essex  and  other  small  and  distinct  breeds” 
were  grouped  in  another  class. 

Flour,  starch,  butter,  cheese,  honey,  bread,  cake,  doughnuts,  crackers, 
pickled  cucumbers,  gherkins,  peaches,  catsup  and  browned  coffee  were  all 
grouped  together  as  “Lot  42”  and  premiums  awarded  accordingly.  Lot  53  in- 
cluded plowing  and  spading  matches,  canned  fruits,  butter,  cheese  and  native 
wines.  The  latter  were  to  be  in  three-bottle  lots  and  were  to  be  “sent  to  the 
rooms  of  the  society  prior  to  January,  1868.” 

Some  improvement  is  found  in  the  classification  for  the  state  fair  of  1868, 
but  not  much.  This  fair  was  held  in  Leavenworth  and  the  premium  list  pro- 
vided a class  for  “Alderneys  and  other  breeds,  grades  excluded.”  The  thorough- 
bred stallion  retained  his  prize  of  $50,  and  the  draft  stallion  his  $30,  while 
“horses  of  all  work”  were  given  $50  as  the  top  prize. 

“Berkshires,  Suffolk,  Essex,  China  and  other  small  and  distinct  breeds” 
were  grouped  together  in  one  class,  and  the  poultry  list  included  China, 
Dorking,  Game,  Poland,  Spanish,  Jersey  Blues,  Bolton  Grays,  Dominique, 
Shanghai  and  African  Bantams  with  a premium  for  “native  birds,”  whatever 
that  may  have  been. 

There  were  no  wines  listed  for  premiums  at  the  fair,  but  the  exhibits  were 
made  and  prizes  awarded  on  wines  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  society,  when 
“It  is  designed  to  make  the  winter  meeting  at  the  state  capital  an  occasion  of 
interest  to  all  who  may  choose  to  attend.” 

The  state  fair  of  1869  was  held  at  Lawrence  in  September  and  was  charac- 
terized by  “A  grand  baseball  tournament”  and  a “Grand  velocipede  exhibi- 
tion.” In  recognition  of  his  services  as  general  superintendent  of  the  fair  the 
society  presented  Alfred  Gray  with  a silver  wine  set. 

The  sixth  annual  state  fair  was  held  at  Fort  Scott  in  September,  1870,  and 
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the  seventh  at  Topeka  in  September,  1871.  Alfred  Gray  had  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  society  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  of  that  year  and  the 
premium  list  was  prepared  under  his  direction.  This  is  notable  as  it  marks 
the  first  classification  of  swine  by  breeds  instead  of  groups  of  “large  breeds” 
and  “small  breeds.” 

Lawrence,  Ottawa  and  Topeka  were  competitors  for  the  location  of  the  state 
fair,  but  the  superior  advantages  of  Topeka,  which  offered  “The  free  use  of  the 
Shawnee  County  Agricultural  Society  fairgrounds,  located  one-fourth  riffle 
from  the  city  limits,  containing  44  acres,  having  15  acres  of  timber  for  shade 
for  visitors  and  stock,  a stream  of  living  water,  a tight  board  fence  not  less 
than  7 feet  high  and  with  not  less  than  5 good  wells  on  the  grounds”  proved 
the  deciding  factor  and  this  state  fair  was  held  at  Topeka. 

This  fair  was  reported  as  having  been  the  largest  and  most  successful  ever  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  There  were  309  entries  of  horses  and  mules 
and  more  than  600  hogs.  The  committee  in  charge  reported  that  “In  our 
judgment,  a finer  show  of  Jersey  cattle  is  seldom  seen  in  the  best  fairs  6f 
the  East  than  was  brought  together  at  the  Kansas  state  fair  this  year.”  The 
Ayrshires  were  represented  by  the  herd  of  J.  K.  Hudson,  of  Wyandotte  county, 
who  many  years  later  became  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Only  one  Devon  was  exhibited,  but  this  inspired  the  committee  to  recom- 
mend “The  introduction  of  a herd  of  thoroughbred  Devons  into  Kansas,  by 
any  gentleman  of  means,  as  an  enterprise  which  promises  greatly  as  a means  of 
improving  the  stock  of  the  state  for  beef  and  working  cattle.” 

In  the  report  of  this  fair  it  is  stated  that  “In  the  magnificent  display  of 
vegetables  at  the  state  fair,  one  very  noticeable  feature  was  the  display  from 
the  Great  American  Desert.  Saline  county,  bordering  on  the  buffalo  country, 
was  awarded  first  premium  on  oats,  fall  barley  and  salt.”  Salt  is  no  longer 
considered  a vegetable  in  Kansas. 

The  dies  for  the  making  of  the  gold  and  silver  medals  awarded  at  this  fair 
were  destroyed  in  the  great  Chicago  fire.  As  this  was  the  last  fair  to  be  held 
by  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Society,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
receipts  were  $14,634.80  and  the  disbursements,  $14,634,37. 

The  legislature  passed  a law  creating  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
which  was  approved  on  February  19,  1872.  Under  the  constitution  adopted  in 
conformity  with  this  law,  the  officers  and  executive  committee  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  Society  became  the  officers  and  executive  committee  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  These  officers  were:  President,  H.  J. 
Strickler,  Topeka;  vice  president,  George  W.  Veale,  Topeka;  treasurer,  Thomas 
Murphy,  Atchison;  secretary,  Alfred  Gray,  Wyandotte;  members:  J.  K. 

Hudson,  Wyandotte;  S.  T.  Kelsey,  Pomona;  James  I.  Larimer,  Leavenworth; 
John  N.  Insley,  Oskaloosa;  George  L.  Young,  Topeka;  James  Rogers,  Bur- 
lingame; Martin  Anderson,  Holton;  George  A.  Crawford,  Fort  Scott;  William 
Martindale,  Madison;  and  Malcolm  Conn,  Council  Grove.  Governor  James 
M.  Harvey  and  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Smallwood  were  ex  officio  mem- 
bers. 

The  first  official  act  of  the  newly  created  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
to  open  bids  for  the  location  of  the  state  fair  of  1872.  That  of  Topeka  was 
accepted  and  the  eighth  annual  state  fair  was  held  at  that  place  with  the 
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superintendents  of  the  various  departments  named  from  the  membership  of 
the  board. 

Such  attention  as  has  been  here  given  to  the  doings  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  present  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  built,  as  well  as  to  glimpse  the 
crude  ideas  which  then  prevailed  as  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  a state 
fair  and  how  it  should  be  conducted.  The  main  purpose  of  the  society  seems 
to  have  been  the  holding  of  the  state  fair,  though  much  attention  was  given 
to  the  problems  of  the  farmer  and  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
state. 

A new  agriculture  had  to  be  created  under  new  and  untried  conditions, 
and  the  state-wide  meetings  held  by  the  society  in  those  days  of  imperfect 
means  of  communication  did  much  to  disseminate  the  information  that  had 
been  gathered  by  individual  experience,  but  the  organization  of  the  society 
was  purely  voluntary,  without  responsibility  to  the  state  whose  name  it  bore 
and  without  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  do  aggressive  and  productive 
work. 

Of  necessity  the  work  of  the  society  for  the  improvement  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  state  had  to  be  almost  wholly  experimental.  Not  only  were  the 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  the  state  new  to  all  previous  experiences;  not 
only  were  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication  elementary;  not 
only  were  the  early  years  of  its  history  distracted  by  the  horrors  of  the  border 
war  and  the  war  between  the  states,  unparalled  in  all  human  history;  not  only 
were  the  crops  which  would  thrive  under  Kansas  conditions  and  the  methods 
of  cultivating  them  unknown,  but  the  implements  of  husbandry,  the  labor- 
saving  devices,  as  well  as  the  types  of  horses  and  mules  to  which  the  farmer 
is  now  accustomed,  were  all  wholly  unknown  or  imperfectly  developed. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  realized,  but  since  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
Society  began  its  labors  the  improvement  of  the  live  stock  of  the  farm  has 
kept  pace  with  the  improvements  in  the  machinery  of  the  art.  A very  large 
share  of  the  work  of  the  early  days  on  the  farm  was  done  with  the  aid  of 
inferior  horses,  many  of  them  ponies  or  having  pony  blood.  The  great  draft 
horses  of  to-day  were  not  available  to  the  pioneer  farmer  of  Kansas  because 
they  did  not  exist  in  Kansas  and  were  few  in  the  world.  But  due  to  the 
activities  of  the  society  and  carried  on  by  the  Board,  Kansas  now  ranks  third 
among  the  states  in  number  of  purebred  Percherons  and  is  well  represented 
among  the  other  breeds  of  draft  horses;  has  produced  some  world-famous 
leaders  on  the  turf  and  now  has  a larger  number  of  horses  than  forty-four 
other  states. 

The  first  state-wide  farmers’  convention  and  the  first  state  cooperative 
association  were  organized  by  the  board  at  its  second  annual  meeting  in 
January,  1873.  At  the  same  meeting  the  board  secured  the  enactment  of  a 
law  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  the  farm  statistics  of  the  state.  This 
law  made  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science  a coordinate  department  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  its  office  and  museum  in  the  rooms  of  the 
board  in  the  statehouse,  and  contained  the  requirement  that  the  academy 
make  a report  to  the  Board  each  year  to  be  published  in  its  proceedings. 

At  the  birth  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1872  the  crop  reports  for 
the  state  were  made  up  from  statistics  gathered  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  were  as  follows: 
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Acres.  Crop. 

174,976 Wheat,  bushels  

3,503 Rye,  bushels  

11,805 Barley,  bushels 

334,200 Corn,  bushels 

2,484 Buckwheat,  bushels  

132,520 Oats,  bushels  

17,631 Potatoes,  white,  bushels... 

297 Potatoes,  sweet,  bushels.. 

16 Cotton,  pounds  

55 Tobacco,  pounds  

Wool,  pounds  

1,200... Hemp,  pounds  

20 Broom  corn,  pounds 

168 Castor  Beans,  bushels 

4,249 Sorghum  for  sirup,  gallons 


Production. 

2,307,462 

58,854 

160,412 

19,618,456 

22,122 

3,052,937 

984,993 

5,488 

10,900 

48,586 

122,707 

1,046,227 

6,000 

1,200 

386,343 


693,123 


The  number  of  farm  animals  was  reported  as  follows:  Horses,  82,797; 

mules,  9,138;  cattle,  319,068;  sheep,  39,775;  hogs,  196,930. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  in  his  report  for  1872  stated  that  “Application 
was  made  to  the  auditor  of  state  for  such  statistical  information  as  had  been 
returned  to  his  office  by  the  county  clerks,  and  which  had  been  obtained  by 
them  of  the  township  assessor  of  the  respective  townships.  Early  in  November 
only  six  of  the  sixty-six  counties  had  made  any  returns,  and  most  of  these 
were  very  imperfect.  Subsequently  eight  other  counties  made  returns,  making 
fourteen  in  the  aggregate.  This  report  was  sent  out  to  the  world  as  the 
'Products  of  the  state  of  Kansas  for  the  year  1872/  a most  mischievous  libel 
on  the  productive  resources  and  energies  of  the  state.” 

In  his  report  published  in  1873,  the  secretary  stated  that  the  revised  statis- 
tics for  1872  showed  a total  of  15,312,562  acres  of  taxable  land  in  the  state, 
of  which  2,982,599  acres  were  under  cultivation.  The  total  crop  value  for 
1872  was  given  as  $25,265,109.  The  state  had  66  organized  counties  and  a 
population  of  less  than  600,000.  The  corn  crop  of  that  year  was  reported  at 
45,667,451  bushels,  which  was  thought  so  enormous  that  the  secretary  con- 
sidered it  “One  of  the  largest,  most  alarming,  and  yet  beneficial  results  ever 
known  in  the  state;  alarming,  because  corn  was  crowned  king  and  was  well- 
nigh  the  ruination  of  the  average  farmer;  beneficial,  because  when  farmers 
found  that  .the  supply  so  far  exceeded  the  demand  for  home  consumption, 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  state  it  would  be  used  for  fuel,  and  would  not 
bear  transportation  to  a distant  market,  they  realized  as  they  could  not  have 
realized  in  any  other  way — through  their  purse  strings — the  absolute  necessity 
of  turning  their  attention  to  a more  diversified  industry.  This  they  have 
done  with  most  beneficial  results,  as  will  be  seen  under  the  head  of  'Castor 
Beans,  Cotton,  Flax  and  Tobacco.’  ” 

Corn  at  that  time  had  very  little  money  value  and  these  remarks  by  the 
secretary  may  have  had  some  influence,  as  the  report  for  the  following  season 
showed  59,423  bushels  of  castor  beans,  251,222  pounds  of  cotton,  63,478  bushels 
of  flax  seed,  1,410,304  pounds  of  hemp  and  393,352  pounds  of  tobacco  among 
the  crops  produced. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  for  1872  contained,  in  addition  to  the  sta- 
tistical and  other  matter,  a department  for  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science, 
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a department  for  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  a department  for  the 
State  Horticultural  Society.  The  report  for  1873  contained  reports  of  the 
volume  of  business  transacted  by  the  railroads  of  the  state  and  both  of  these 
reports  contained  details  of  the  state  fairs  held  by  the  board. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Farmers’  Convention,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  April,  1873,  a series  of  reso- 
lutions regarding  the  farmer’s  problems  was  passed  which  could  be  made  to 
apply  to-day  with  but  little  change.  The  resolutions  are  quoted  in  full  except 
one  which  demanded  a revision  of  the  tariff  so  that  salt  and  lumber  would  be 
placed  on  the  free  list.  The  resolutions  follow: 

Resolved,  That  organization  is  the  great  want  of  the  producing  classes  at 
the  present  time  and  we  recommend  every  farmer  in  the  state  to  become  a 
member  of  some  farmers’  club,  Grange  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or  other 
local  organization. 

Resolved,  That  the  taxes  assessed  and  charged  upon  the  people,  both  by 
national,  state  and  local  governments,  are  oppressive  and  unjust,  and  vast 
sums  of  money  are  collected  far  bejmnd  the  needs  of  an  economical  adminis- 
tration of  government. 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  that  the  legislature  of  our  state  shall  pass  a law 
limiting  railroad  freight  and  fares  to  a just  and  fair  sum,  and  that  unjust 
discrimination  against  local  freights  must  be  prohibited. 

Resolved,  That  the  act  passed  by  the  last  legislature  exempting  bonds,  notes, 
mortgages  and  judgments  from  taxation  is  unjust,  oppressive  and  a palpable 
violation  of  our  state  constitution,  and  we  call  upon  all  assessors  and  county 
boards  to  see  that  said  securities  are  taxed  at  their  fair  value. 

The  election  of  a new  board  at  the  January  meeting  in  1874,  of  which 
George  T.  Anthony,  of  Leavenworth,  was  president  and  Alfred  Gray,  of  To- 
peka, secretary,  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a new  policy.  Recognizing  that, 
as  the  board  had  its  origin  in  the  state  and  derived  its  powers  and  duties 
from  it,  the  work  of  the  board  should  be  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  state. 
It  is  recorded  that  “The  members  of  the  board  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  more  important  work  than  the  holding  of  a state  fair  demands  the  at- 
tention of  the  board,”  and  it  was  decided  to  make  the  statistical  and  immigra- 
tion interests  the  leading  features  of  its  work. 

The  winter  of  1873-74  was  an  unusually  severe  one  and  the  live  stock  of 
the  state  suffered  considerably  because  of  a shortage  of  hay  and  grain  before 
the  tardy  appearance  of  the  prairie  grasses  in  the  following  spring.  When 
spring  finally  appeared  the  growth  of  vegetation  was  rapid  and  luxuriant  and 
the  prospect  became  so  pleasing  that  the  secretary  was  able  to  report  the 
prospects  in  condition  and  increased  acreage  far  above  the  average,  excepting 
only  the  spring  wheat,  up  to  July  25  when  the  grasshoppers,  or  Rocky  Moun- 
tain locusts,  made  their  appearance. 

The  immigration  to  the  newer  counties  of  the  state  during  the  preceding 
two  years  had  been  very  heavy  and,  as  the  chief  dependence  of  the  settlers 
was  sod  corn,  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables,  the  locust  invasion  resulted  in 
a panic  which  made  emigration  seem  to  many  as  the  alternative  of  starvation, 
unless  help  could  be  had. 

This  calamity  afforded  the  Board  of  Agriculture  its  greatest  opportunity 
to  be  of  direct  personal  service  to  the  farmers  of  the  state  up  to  that  time. 
The  statistical  machinery  of  the  board  was  made  available  to  the  governor, 
George  T.  Anthony,  that  knowledge  might  be  had  of  the  location  and  number 
of  citizens  needing  help  and  the  amount  of  the  destitution,  if  any. 
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With  the  assistance  of  the  board  the  governor  was  enabled  to  inaugurate 
relief  measures  in  food  and  clothing,  “women  and  children  first.”  The  people 
in  these  newer  counties  had  some  revenue  from  the  sale  of  buffalo  hides  and 
meat  and  from  the  shipment  of  buffalo  bones,  which  everywhere  dotted  the 
prairies,  but  not  all  were  situated  to  take  advantage  of  this  meager  source 
of  supply,  and  the  secretary  estimated  that  there  were  a number  living  in 
counties  that  were  unable  to  provide  for  them. 

Other  states  suffered  as  much  or  more  than  Kansas  and  had  made  appeals 
for  outside  assistance  after  the  grasshopper  raid.  This  provoked  Governor 
Anthony  to  issue  a proclamation  in  which  he  said : 

“Kansas  is  not  beggared,  but  rich  in  ability  to  feed  and  care  for  every 
citizen.  No  appeal  need  be  made  by  the  executive  to  the  secretary  of  war 
for  army  rations,  nor  to  philanthropists  for  charitable  contributions  from 
beyond  our  borders  as  neighboring  states  have  already  been  forced  to  do. 
Patience  and  courage  on  the  one  hand,  and  open-handed  manliness  on  the 
other,  will  feed  and  care  for  all  our  people.  Suffering  much  less  than  our 
sister  states  of  the  West  from  grasshoppers  and  short  crops,  we  are  in  con- 
dition to  suffer  much  more  from  misrepresentation.” 

While  the  promptness  of  such  relief  measures  as  were  necessary  depended 
upon  the  governor,  their  efficiency  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
activities  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  An  even  greater  achievement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  and  for  posterity  was  accomplished  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  same  year.  This  consisted  in  securing  the  passage  of  a law  against 
race-track  gambling  and  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  fairgrounds 
of  the  state.  This  result  was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  the  most  bitter 
antagonism  of  the  “horse  interests”  and  the  “liquor  interests,”  as  well  as  a 
public  apathy  which  had  previously  tolerated  both  of  these  evils  seemingly 
as  matters  of  course  on  a fairgrounds. 

The  board  had  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that  the  state  fair  of  1874  had 
been  more  nearly  self-supporting  than  any  previous  fair  conducted  by  either 
the  society  or  the  board.  This  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  grasshopper  invasion 
of  the  state  and  the  bitter  fight  made  on  the  board  by  reason  of  the  exclusion 
of  liquor  selling  and  race-track  gambling  from  the  fairgrounds  of  the  state. 

From  this  time  on,  until  it  was  discontinued  by  the  board,  the  holding 
of  the  state  fair  was  only  an  incident  in  the  regular  work,  though  an  unusual 
value  was  attached  to  the  state  fair  of  1874  as  a means  of  advertising  to  the 
world  that  Kansas  was  not  only  not  pauperized  by  the  grasshoppers,  but  was 
fairly  prosperous  under  adverse  conditions. 

Credit  should  be  given  to  Alfred  Gray,  the  first  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  crop  re- 
porting and  statistical  records  which,  with  such  modification  and  improvement 
as  have  been  demanded  by  experience,  is  still  in  use  and  which  has  established 
the  nation-wide  reputation  of  the  board  for  dependability. 

The  crop  report  for  1874  showed  6,870,606  bushels  of  winter  wheat  and 
3,010,777  bushels  of  spring  wheat,  thus  indicating  a growing  preference  for 
the  winter  rather  than  the  spring  varieties,  but  this  was  not  the  hard  winter 
wheat  upon  which  the  present  reputation  of  the  state  as  a wheat  producer  is 
based. 

The  corn  crop  of  that  year  amounted  to  15,369,182  bushels,  and  cotton,  castor 
beans,  hemp  and  tobacco  continued  as  crops  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
recorded  in  the  reports  of  the  board.  There  was  a total  of  3,037,957  acres 
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in  crops  with  a large  percentage  of  increase  for  all  crops  except  tobacco  and 
prairie  pasture  under  fence,  which  decreased  84  and  15  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  average  salary  paid  to  male  school  teachers  of  the  state  was  $37.24 
per  month;  for  female  teachers,  $28.69  per  month.  The  average  value  of  the 
school  land  sold  during  that  year  was  $3.91  per  acre.  Mention  of  these  things 
is  here  made  in  order  that  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  conditions  which 
existed  when  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  began  its  existence  and  work. 
Kansas  still  remained  an  undeveloped  territory  out  of  which  a state  was  to 
be  created,  although  it  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a state.  It  had 
the  merit,  however,  to  realize  its  needs  for  a complete  statehood  and  to  devise 
means  for  meeting  them.  The  year  1875  was  marked  by  the  broadening  of 
the  activities  of  the  board  to  include  the  work  of  an  industrial  and  statistical 
bureau;  the  duties  of  a census  commission;  the  abandonment  of  supervision 
over  the  state  fair  and  the  preparation  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board  that  year  the  question  of  most 
anxious  thought  and  discussion  was  as  to  whether  Kansas  would  continue  to 
grow  wheat,  or  whether  the  soil  would  soon  become  exhausted,  and  a proper 
rotation  of  crops  was  recommended  to  the  farmers  of  the  state  in  order  to 
forestall  such  a possibility. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  board  were  largely  increased  during 
the  years  1875  and  1876  by  Kansas’  participation  in  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  Philadelphia.  By  law  the  board  of  managers  for  the  exposition  appointed 
by  the  governor  was  directed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  secretary  Alfred  Gray  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  made 
centennial  manager  for  the  state. 

The  legislature  ordered  a special  condensed  report  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture for  use  at  the  centennial,  which  should  contain,  in  addition  to  the  statistical 
and  other  matter  of  the  report  proper,  some  additional  matter  covering  the 
general  history,  education,  agriculture,  transportation,  geology  and  natural 
history  of  Kansas.  These  special  articles  were:  History,  D.  W.  Wilder, 

state  auditor;  education,  John  Fraser,  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction; agriculture,  John  A.  Anderson,  president,  State  Agricultural  College; 
transportation,  T.  Dwight  Thacher,  editor,  Lawrence  Journal ; geology,  B.  F. 
Mudge,  professor  of  geology  at  the  State  Agricultural  College;  natural  history, 
F.  H.  Snow,  professor  of  natural  history  at  the  state  university. 

To  Kansas  belongs  the  credit  of  evolving  the  idea  of  a separate  state 
building  for  its  exhibits  in  expositions  and  of  being  the  first  state  to  apply 
for  and  receive  an  allotment  of  ground  for  this  purpose  at  Philadelphia. 
In  this  matter  Kansas  was  followed  by  thirteen  other  states  which  had 
separate  buildings  in  the  Centennial  Exposition.  Since  that  time  this  idea  has 
become  almost  universal  among  the  states. 

As  Colorado  had  once  been  a part  of  Kansas  and  as  the  Colorado  managers 
desired  to  occupy  a part  of  the  Kansas  building  for  the  convenience  and 
economy  of  both  states,  their  request  was  granted  and  the  Kansas  building 
housed  both  exhibits. 

Kansas  made  another  innovation  in  its  decision  to  place  all  Kansas  exhibits 
in  the  Kansas  building  on  a noncompetitive  basis.  Had  these  exhibits  been 
entered  for  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  they  would  have  been  widely 
separated,  each  according  to  kind,  and  would  have  been  obscured  in  the 
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general  mass  without  the  advantage  of  presenting  Kansas  as  a whole.  It  was 
felt  that  the  commendation  of  the  general  public,  rather  than  the  more 
restricted  judgment  of  the  jury  of  awards,  would  more  than  compensate  for 
any  possible  loss  of  prize  money. 

Kansas  had  but  lately  passed  through  the  grasshopper  invasion,  which  had 
been  broadcast  to  the  world,  and  public  commendation  was  needed  for  the 
future  good  of  the  state.  This  could  only  be  secured  by  a unified  exhibit. 
The  wisdom  of  this  plan  was  more  than  justified  in  the  action  of  the  exposi- 
tion in  suspending  its  rules  and  in  the  awards  made  upon  the  Kansas  exhibit. 
A more  important  result  was  obtained  in  the  greatly  increased  immigration  to 
the  state  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  centennial. 

Owing  to  a change  in  its  sessions  the  legislature  provided  for  biennial 
reports  of  all  state  departments,  and  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  issued  to  cover  the  years  1877-78.  In  the  proceedings  for 
1877  is  a very  strong  presentation  of  the  reasons  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
state  fair  as  a board  activity. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  in  1878  a resolution  was  passed  re- 
questing Secretary  Alfred  Gray  to  accept  the  appointment  as  United  States 
commissioner  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  which  had  been  tendered  him. 
This  was  done  for  the  hopor  of  the  state,  but  his  duties  as  secretary  of  the 
board  had  become  so  important  and  pressing  that  he  declined  that  honor. 

Two  important  papers  published  in  the  first  biennial  report  were  upon  the 
subjects  of  fish  culture  and  the  geology  of  the  state,  showing  that  the  farmers 
were  interested  in  finding  new  sources  of  revenue  as  well  as  new  facts  about 
their  soil  upon  which  they  had  to  depend  for  their  crops. 

An  attempt  at  the  commercial  navigation  of  ' the  Arkansas  river  from  its 
mouth  to  Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  was  recorded.  After  a successful  trip  of  a 
steamer  from  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  had  been  made,  a 
locally  built  boat  was  loaded  with  700  bushels  of  wheat  at  Arkansas  City  and 
sent  down  the  river  to  Little  Rock,  where  both  the  boat  and  the  cargo  were 
sold.  Another  local  boat  was  not  so  successful,  and  the  attempt  was  finally 
abandoned. 

An  enthusiastic  report  on  the  growing  of  silk,  which  was  begun  in  Franklin 
county,  Kansas,  in  the  late  sixties  was  made.  During  the  period  covered  by  this 
report  an  attempt  was  made  to  colonize  the  Negroes  in  Kansas,  and  colonies 
were  established  in  Graham  and  Morris  counties  with  promising  results. 

The  death  of  Secretary  Alfred  Gray  on  January  23,  1880,  closed  the  career 
of  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other  single  individual,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  energy  and  ability  with  which  he 
transformed  the  older  Agricultural  Society  into  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
built  the  foundation  of  accuracy,  comprehensiveness  and  reliability  which  has 
since  characterized  it,  has  made  of  his  work  a living  monument. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  board  on  February  5,  1880,  Major  J.  K.  Hudson, 
of  Topeka,  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Secretary  Gray,  and  the 
biennial  report  for  1879- ’80  was  issued  by  him. 

The  work  of  the  board  continued  in  a dual  capacity.  In  addition  to  its 
primary  work  along  agricultural  lines  it  continued  as  the  sole  immigration 
agency  of  the  state.  At  this  time  the  population  of  the  state  was  995,966, 
which  was  a gain  of  467,621,  or  approximately  47  per  cent,  in  the  preceding 
five  years.  There  were  8,868,885  acres  under  cultivation,  and  the  crop  value 
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of  the  year  1880  was  $63,111,635.  The  state  had  2,215,937  acres  in  winter 
wheat  and  3,554,396  acres  in  com.  There  were  367,589  horses,  58,303  mules, 
1,115,312  cattle,  1,281,630  hogs  and  426,492  head  of  sheep  in  the  state  in  1880. 

The  policy  of  the  board  was  to  make  of  its  biennial  reports  an  attractive 
immigration  agency  through  their  showing  of  the  facts  of  Kansas  agriculture, 
as  well  as  the  topography  of  the  state  and  the  natural  resources  in  timber,  coal, 
building  stone,  water  power,  etc.,  by  counties,  together  with  the  climatological 
data,  in  order  that  there  might  be  presented  a mental  picture  of  the  state  and 
its  possibilities  to  the  immigrant,  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  value  of  the 
report  as  an  agricultural  reference  book  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

The  quarterly  and  other  reports  were  made  with  special  reference  to  pre- 
senting to  the  farmers  of  the  state  the  condition  of  the  crops  and  live  stock, 
the  weather  reports  and  a discussion  of  live  topics  relating  to  the  farm. 

Major  Hudson  served  as  secretary  of  the  board  from  February  5,  1880,  until 
September  30,  1881,  when  he  resigned  because  of  the  pressure  of  private  busi- 
ness, and  his  assistant,  F.  D.  Coburn,  of  Franklin  county,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term.  Under  a decision  of  the  attorney-general  it  was  found  to  be 
illegal  to  elect  for  the  unexpired  term,  but  such  election  could  be  only  until 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  board. 

The  annual  meeting  of  January  9,  1882,  therefore  proceeded  to  hold  an  elec- 
tion for  the  unexpired  term  of  Major  Hudson  and  this  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Major  William  Sims,  of  Shawnee  county,  and  the  biennial  report  of  1881-’82 
was  issued  by  him. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  1883  the  board  amended  its  constitution  and  by- 
laws to  conform  to  the  decision  of  the  attorney-general  in  regard  to  election 
of  its  officers;  established  the  system  of  monthly  crop  reports  which  is  still  in 
use;  indorsed  the  artificial  propagation  of  fish  by  farmers  as  a profitable  side- 
line, and  inaugurated  cooperative  agricultural  experiments  with  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural College. 

In  this  biennium  the  board  initiated  a movement  looking  to  a geologic  sur- 
vey of  the  state  and  another  for  the  control  of  Texas  fever  among  cattle,  both 
of  which  have  since  been  fully  developed  through  legislative  enactment.  Re- 
ports of  the  board  were  issued  in  a number  of  foreign  languages  for  the  benefit 
of  European  homeseekers,  many  of  whom  were  coming  to  America.  The  board 
also  issued  a special  report  for  distribution  at  the  World’s  Cotton  and  In- 
dustrial Exposition  at  New  Orleans. 

Interest  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum  had  been  growing,  and 
three  factories  had  been  erected  in  the  state  at  a total  investment  of  $250,000 
for  plants  and  working  capital.  In  1884  there  was  manufactured  602,000  pounds 
of  sorghum  sugar  from  2,400  acres  of  ‘‘cane.”  The  state  was  later  induced  to 
pay  a bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound  “for  all  sugar  manufactured  in  Kansas 
from  sorghum,  sugar  beets  or  other  sugar-producing  plants  grown  in  the  state.” 
As  there  was  no  considerable  market  for  sorghum  sugar,  and  as  one  could  not 
be  created,  the  manufacture  of  sorghum  sugar  proved  a failure,  though  that 
from  sugar  beets  remains  successful  to  the  present  day. 

In  their  experimenting  to  find  what  crops  or  products  were  best  suited  to 
the  new  agricultural  conditions  of  Kansas,  the  silk  industry  and  the  manu- 
facture of  sorghum  sugar  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  but  the  production 
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of  fish  on  the  farm  had  proved  successful  in  some  measure  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  German  carp,  and  a degree  of  enthusiasm  prevailed  for  the  fish 
which,  like  the  English  sparrow,  was  destined  to  become  a pest  instead  of  a 
benefit. 

In  January,  1885,  the  board  took  steps  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
the  office  of  state  entomologist  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  insect  depreda- 
tions growing  out  of  the  enormous  increase  in  their  food  supply  through  the 
rapid  change  from  prairie  grass  to  cultivated  crops  in  the  state. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  1886  a movement  was  inaugurated  for  the 
creation  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commission  and  the  board  was  among 
the  first  to  petition  congress  for  the  creation  of  a United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  with  a chair  in  the  President’s  cabinet. 

Oil  and  gas  received  their  first  official  notice  in  the  board’s  report  for  the 
biennium  of  1885-’86,  when  it  was  stated  that  there  were  three  bored  oil  wells 
in  Kansas;  that  prospecting  was  being  carried  on  and  that  “Kansas  may 
produce  oil  that  will  yield  a fair  remuneration  to  the  intelligent  investor.” 
Gas  had  been  discovered  in  a number  of  localities  within  the  state  and  was 
being  used  in  a small  way  for  illumination  in  single  buildings  but  “It  is  a 
new  thing  in  its  present  value  and  importance.”  Paola  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  town  to  utilize  natural  gas  in  a commercial  way. 

In  1887  the  board  memorialized  congress  for  the  creation  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  requested  the  state  legislature  to  create  such  a station 
in  connection  with  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  in  1S88  Martin  Mohler,  of  Osborne 
county,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  board  to  succeed  William  Sims,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Major  Sims  “for  his  meritorious  and  faithful 
service.”  The  board  appointed  E.  B.  Cowgill,  of  Sterling,  as  “sugar  com- 
missioner for  the  state  of  Kansas,”  to  report  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar  on 
which  the  state  was  to  pay  a bounty. 

Rock  salt  had  been  discovered  in  Ellsworth  county  in  1887,  and  later  in 
Rice  county,  and  at  this  meeting  the  geologists  declared  that  the  strata  in 
which  it  was  found  belonged  to  the  same  geological  era  as  that  already  being 
worked  at  Hutchinson. 

Much  attention  was  being  paid  to  dry  methods  of  farming,  and  the  board, 
while  indorsing  these,  directed  attention  to  the  obvious  method  of  approaching 
this  problem  through  the  adaption  of  crops  to  Kansas  conditions,  as  well  as 
that  of  adopting  the  proper  methods  of  seeding  and  cultivation. 

The  board  inaugurated  active  measures  for  the  eradication  of  the  loco 
weed  and  other  deleterious  plants  from  the  prairie  pastures  of  the  state.  The 
loco  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  poisonous  to  live  stock,  but  the  chemical 
tests  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  failed  to  reveal  any  toxic  prop- 
erties. It  killed  animals  by  an  impaction  of  the  stomach,  but  was  none  the 
less  dangerous.  The  action  of  the  board  undoubtedly  saved  the  taxpayers 
a large  sum  of  money,  as  a neighboring  state  had  paid  out  as  much  as  $200,000 
in  bounties  for  the  destruction  of  loco,  but  had  very  little  to  show  for  it. 

Although  salt  had  been  manufactured  from  salt  springs  and  wells  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Kansas  the  recently  discovered  beds  of  rock  salt  gave  it  a 
new  vogue,  and  the  geologist  of  the  board  made  a report  showing  the  wide- 
spread use  of  salt  as  a fertilizer  for  wheat,  as  a conservator  of  soil  moisture 
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and  as  an  agency  for  controlling  chinch  bugs  and  cutworms.  All  of  these 
statements  were  bolstered  up  by  experiments  made  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  and  in  a number  of  other  states. 

The  Kansas  college  experiments  showed  that  the  sowing  of  300  pounds 
of  salt  to  the  acre  had  increased  the  yield  of  wheat  by  9 per  cent.  From 
other  sources  it  was  reported  that  salt  was  valuable  in  destroying  small 
weeds,  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  pastures,  in  strengthening  the  straw 
of  wheat  and  oats,  in  producing  a heavier  yield  of  grain,  in  preventing  the 
rust  of  grain,  and  in  the  prevention  of  potato  rot. 

The  biennium  of  1889-’90  showed  a heavy  reduction  in  the  population  of 
the  state,  due  to  a reaction  from  the  “boom”  which  had  been  induced  by 
speculators  in  the  preceding  years,  as  well  as  by  the  low  crop  production  of 
1890,  when  the  state  suffered  from  the  hottest  and  dryest  growing  season 
since  1870. 

Influenced  by  the  crop  conditions  of  the  state  the  legislature  materially 
reduced  the  appropriations  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  thus  hampered 
its  activities,  and  yet  Secretary  Martin  Mohler  was  able  to  report  a total 
value  of  $283,740,491  for  the  biennium  of  1889- ’90  as  compared  with  $275,- 
561,140  for  the  preceding  biennium  of  1887-’88. 

Alfalfa  was  first  recognized  by  Secretary  Mohler  in  the  statistics  of  the 
board  for  1891,  when  a total  of  34,384  acres  was  reported  and  every  en- 
couragement given  for  its  further  expanse.  The  board  took  action  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  an  experiment  station  in  western  Kansas;  appointed  a 
committee  to  secure  official  participation  of  the  state  in  the  World’s  Fair  at 
Chicago  in  1893  and  to  secure  a pure-food  law  for  the  state. 

It  was  during  the  year  1892  that  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  of  the  state  university, 
began  his  experiments  for  the  control  of  chinch  bugs  by  inoculating  them 
with  a disease  fungus  which  later  resulted  in  his  receiving  an  unsolicited 
appropriation  from  the  legislature  to  defray  expenses  in  the  continuation  of 
his  experiments. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1894,  the  board  elected  its  fifth  secretary 
in  the  person  of  F.  D.  Coburn,  who  issued  the  ninth  biennial  report  as  pre- 
pared by  Secretary  Martin  Mohler,  for  the  year  1893,  and  by  himself  for 
1894.  In  the  statistics  for  1893  appeared  for  the  first  time  a recognition  of 
the  grain  sorghums,  with  a total  of  60,915  acres  for  the  state. 

The  decennial  census  of  the  state,  which  is  made  by  the  board,  showed  a 
population  of  1,334,734  in  1895  as  compared  with  1,268,530  in  the  census  of 
1885,  and  a total  of  21,576,704  acres  under  cultivation  in  1895  as  compared 
with  14,252,815  acres  in  1885. 

The  board  had  adopted  the  policy  of  making  its  reports  agricultural 
volumes  rather  than  immigration  documents  and  the  editorial  ability  of 
Secretary  Coburn  was  brought  into  play  with  the  result  that  subject  matter 
for  the  reports,  culled  from  such  widely  different  sources  as  the  reports  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  experiment  station  reports 
of  this  and  other  states,  and  the  agricultural  press  of  the  country,  were 
characteristic  of  his  reports  for  the  more  than  twenty  years  of  his  incumbency 
of  that  office. 

With  the  advent  of  alfalfa  and  the  grain  sorghums  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  state  in  the  early  nineties,  the  farmers  of  Kansas  entered  upon  a new 
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era  of  prosperity  and  the  records  of  the  board  show  a regular  and  material 
increase  in  farm  production  since  that  time. 

At  its  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting,  held  in  January,  1897,  the  board  secured 
an  investigation  of  the  charges  being  made  at  the  Kansas  City  stockyards. 
The  board  also  received  authority  to  locate  a permanent  exhibit  of  Kansas 
agricultural  products  in  the  rotunda  of  the  statehouse. 

At  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting,  held  in  1899,  ex-governor  Geo.  W. 
Glick,  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  made  an  address  in  which  he 
outlined  the  policy  of  the  board  to  enable  the  farmers  of  the  state  to  become 
more  expert  in  their  work;  to  adopt  new  methods  and  apply  new  rules  to  old 
methods;  to  make  of  each  farm  an  experiment  station  for  the  application 
of  new  discoveries  in  science;  to  make  each  farm  an  agricultural  school  for 
the  boys  and  girls;  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  and  secure  a maximum 
of  production;  to  add  comfort,  happiness  and  contentment  to  rural  life  and 
to  make  the  farm  attractive  to  the  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  to  the  farmer  and 
his  wife.  In  a general  way  this  policy  has  since  been  adhered  to,  though  time 
and  change  have  greatly  increased  the  scope  and  duties  of  the  board. 

Pressure  was  continually  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  board  for  the  re- 
establishment of  the  state  fair  under  its  management,  and  a committee  was 
appointed  at  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  to  confer  with  the  Kansas 
Improved  Stock  Breeders  Association  in  regard  to  it.  This  movement  did 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  and  was  abandoned, 
though  the  committee  had  reported  favorably. 

Active  work  for  securing  the  passage  of  a national  pure-food  law  was  under- 
taken by  the  board,  and  in  his  report  for  1901-’02,  the  secretary  said : “Kansas 
is  already  the  forward  commonwealth  in  some  most  important  lines  of  agri- 
culture, and  has  attained,  or  is  rapidly  progressing  towards,  leadership  in 
others.  She  stands  accredited  with  a wheat  crop  never  equaled  in  magnitude 
elsewhere,  and  corn  production  which  few  states  surpass.”  (Wheat,  90,333,095 
bushels  from  5,316,482  acres  in  1901,  and  corn,  201,367,102  bushels  from  6,990,764 
acres  in  1902.) 

Pursuing  its  objective  of  having  a proper  representation  of  the  state  at 
the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1903,  the  board  secured  the  appointment  of 
a board  of  managers  to  which  cooperation  was  pledged.  The  board  took 
action  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1902  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
an  experiment  station  at  Hays,  Kan. 

The  decennial  census  for  1895  showed  a population  of  1,334,734.  The 
total  of  farm  production  for  that  year  was  $128,503,792,  and  the  taxable  value 
of  farm  lands  was  given  as  $166,623,312. 

Finding  that  “inasmuch  as  our  legislature  has  not  and  cannot  make  an 
appropriation  for  representation  of  the  state  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  ex- 
position, to  be  held  in  Omaha  in  1898,”  the  board  inaugurated  a movement 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  other  means.  This  action  was  taken  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  January,  1898,  which  also  repeated  the  request  to  the  ex- 
ecutive council  that  arrangements  for  a permanent  agricultural  exhibit  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  state  capital  be  made. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  biennium,  1899-1900,  the  population  of  the  state  had 
increased  to  1,444,708,  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  land  to  $163,361,613,  and 
the  total  value  of  farm  products  in  the  state  for  1900  was  given  as  $187,796,407. 
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The  acreage  in  wheat  amounted  to  4,378,532  with  a yield  of  77,339,091  bushels; 
corn,  7,369,020  acres  and  134,523,677  bushels;  alfalfa,  276,008  acres,  but  no 
tonnage  separate  from  other  tame  hay  was  reported. 

That  “Kansas  Grows  the  Best  Wheat  in  the  World”  was  first  announced  by 
Dr.  E.  P.  Miller,  of  New  York  city,  whose  paper  on  this  subject  was  published 
in  the  board’s  thirteenth  biennial  report  (1901-1902).  This  report  also  records 
the  indorsement  by  the  board  of  the  State  Good  Roads  Association,  which 
held  its  first  meeting  on  January  15,  1901.  The  board  took  steps  for  the 
representation  of  the  state  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
St.  Louis  in  1904.  Further  action  looking  to  the  development  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  the  state,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a state  fair  was  also 
taken. 

By  legislative  action  in  1893  the  board  was  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers,  as  an 
added  duty,  and  the  first  report  thereon  was  published  in  the  fifteenth  biennial 
report,  covering  the  years  1905-1906. 

Secretary  Cobum,  having  been  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  board  on 
January  1,  1903,  to  serve  as  chief  of  the  department  of  live  stock  in  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  reported  that  he  had  returned  from  St.  Louis 
in  April,  1904,  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1905,  the  board  again  took  action  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  a state  fair,  and  also  for  the  teaching  of  the  elements 
of  agriculture  in  the  common  schools.  The  apportionment  and  certification 
of  the  $10,000  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  a bounty  on  Kansas-grown 
and  manufactured  sugar,  was  made  a duty  of  the  board. 

The  decennial  census,  as  taken  by  the  board  in  each  year  ending  in  5, 
showed  a total  population  of  1,544,968  for  1905.  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  reported 
a population  of  77,912  and  was  the.  largest  city  in  the  state;  Topeka  had 
41,886  and  Wichita,  35,541,  as  the  other  leading  cities.  There  were  under 
cultivation  in  the  state  17,558,740  acres,  and  the  tax  value  of  all  taxable  land 
was  given  as  $189,179,923.  The  farm  value  of  the  year’s  products  was  given 
as  $238,836,425,  of  which  $53,087,649  was  from  wheat;  $68,718,584  from  corn 
and  $73,754,130  from  live  stock  products. 

In  1905  the  state  had  3,401,025  cattle,  977,958  horses  and  mules,  2,133,555 
hogs,  158,591  sheep  and  170,807  dogs. 

At  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting,  held  in  January,  1907,  the  board  asked 
the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  a state  fair.  They  also  asked  the 
enactment  of  a pure-seed  law  and  of  another  protecting  against  the  adulter- 
ation of  feedstuffs,  as  the  first  movement  towards  the  creation  of  what  later 
became  the  control  division  of  the  board. 

At  its  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting,  held  in  January,  1909,  the  board  renewed 
its  request  for  the  establishment  of  a state  fair  by  the  legislature  and  asked 
favorable  consideration  of  a plan  to  establish  a local  experiment  station  on 
each  county  farm.  They  also  asked  the  Agricultural  College  to  establish  short 
courses  in  agriculture. 

The  biennial  report  for  1913-’14  is  notable  in  that  it  records  a number  of 
events  of  importance  to  the  agriculture  of  the  state.  The  first  survey  of 
county  agent  work  ever  made  was  recorded  and  showed  that  there  were  then 
employed  in  Kansas  nine  county  agents  and  four  district  agents  whose  work 
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covered  more  than  one  county.  The  statistics  of  feterita,  a grain  sorghum  new 
to  Kansas,  and  of  silos,  were  first  recorded  in  1914. 

The  first  systematic  effort  ever  put  forth  on  a comprehensive  scale,  from 
any  source,  to  learn  what  is  being  done  by  the  farmers  in  cooperative  action, 
was  made  by  the  board  and  the  results  recorded  in  this  report.  The  Kansas 
State  Fair  was  established  at  Hutchinson  in  1913  and  was  placed  under  the 
management  of  a board  of  managers,  consisting  of  four  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  together  with  the  secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society:  H.  S.  Thompson,  Sylvia;  George  B.  Ross,  Ottawa;  F.  D.  Coburn, 

Topeka;  and  Thomas  A.  Hubbard,  Wellington,  were  elected  as  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  state  fair  board  of  managers. 

Preparatory  to  concerted  action  for  the  control  of  hog  cholera  the  board 
made  the  first  systematic  survey  of  the  extent  and  ravages  of  this  disease  in 
the  state  and  reported  that  the  loss  amounted  to  192,386  head,  or  85  per  cent 
of  the  total  loss  from  all  causes,  and  that  this  loss  had  aggregated  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000.  Near-by  states  having  suffered  more  severely  than  Kansas, 
the  board  enlisted  the  services  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  Agricultural  College  and  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Department 
to  begin  control  measures  with  the  aid  of  the  recently  discovered  antihog- 
cholera  serum. 

This  volume  records  the  election  of  the  sixth  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  the  person  of  J.  C.  Mohler,  to  succeed  F.  D.  Coburn,  who 
resigned  to  take  effect  on  June  30,  1914,  because  of  advancing  years  and 
impaired  health. 

The  more  than  twenty  years  which  Coburn  had  served  as  secretary  had  been 
the  period  of  greatest  growth  in  the  development  of  a stabilized  agriculture 
in  the  state;  in  the  acclimatization  of  well-known  crops  and  in  the  enlarged 
area  of  some  of  later  introduction.  Alfalfa,  the  grain  sorghums  and  hard 
winter  wheat,  three  of  the  most  important  introductions  to  Kansas  agriculture, 
were  well  established  in  the  state  when  Mr.  Coburn  took  office,  and  during  his 
incumbency  it  was  his  duty  to  record  something  of  the  benefits  which  they, 
along  with  other  crops,  had  brought  to  the  state. 

In  1894,  when  Secretary  Coburn  was  elected  to  office,  the  state  had  a popu- 
lation of  1,338,331,  as  compared  with  1,672,106  in  1914,  when  he  retired.  In 
this  period  the  cultivated  land  area  increased  from  19,666,283  acres  to  20,008,- 
296  acres,  and  the  total  of  crops  and  live-stock  products  from  $113,355,896  to 
$376,297,712.  The  wheat  area  grew  from  4,840,892  acres  in  1894  to  9,116,183 
acres  in  1914.  Corn  decreased  in  the  same  period  from  6,404,705  acres  to  5,- 
279,552  acres.  Animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter  increased  in  value 
from  $42,069,703  to  $69,201,112.  Alfalfa  was  not  given  a valuation  separate 
from  other  clovers  and  cultivated  grasses  during  Mr.  Coburn’s  term,  so  that 
no  comparison  of  value  can  be  given. 

The  changes  in  numbers  of  live  stock  during  this  period  are  shown  in  the 


following  table: 

Class. 

1894. 

1914. 

Horses  

864,651 

1,071,434 

Mules  and  asses  

86,729 

243.844 

Milk  cows 

524,127 

856,883 

Other  cattle  

1,291,793 

1,430,150 

Sheep  

130,638 

Swine  

1 ,023,375 

1,451,761 
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Dairy  products  had  increased  from  $4,846,739  to  $14,731,716,  and  poultry 
products  from  $3,421,296  to  $10,876,386  in  these  twenty  years. 

Population  had  changed  in  the  five  leading  cities  as  here  shown : 


City. 

1894. 

1914. 

Kansas  City,  Kan 

42,646 

87,334 

Topeka  

30,724 

49,840 

Wichita 

21,619 

59,716 

Leavenworth  

20.466 

21,294 

Atchison  

13,978 

16,429 

In  the  twenty-year  period  of  Mr.  Cobum’s  term  as  secretary  there  had 
been  no  innovation  of  new  crops  such  as  had  previously  occurred  in  the  intro- 
duction of  hard  winter  wheat,  alfalfa  and  the  grain  sorghums,  or  as  occurred 
since  1914  in  the  development  of  Kanred  wheat,  Kanota  oats  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Sudan  grass,  but  progress  had  been  made  in  the  acclimatization  of 
well-known  crops  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  live  stock  of  the  state. 

The  development  of  the  oil,  gas,  salt,  cement,  coal,  zinc  and  other  mineral 
resources  of  the  state  had  increased  the  population  in  some  districts  and 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  by  not  only  bringing  in  new  wealth, 
but  by  providing  a home  market  for  farm  products  among  the  nonagricultural 
population. 

Through  the  work  of  the  board,  acting  as  the  sole  immigration  agency  of 
the  state,  Kansas  had  been  able,  in  some  measure,  to  disprove  and  discredit 
the  opprobrium  which  had  rested  upon  it  from  pioneer  days  in  the  minds  of 
many  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country  who  knew  the  state  only  by  hearsay. 

When  J.  C.  Mohler  took  office  he  was  the  only  secretary  who  had  been 
specially  trained  for  the  work.  Beginning  as  a clerk  in  the  administration  of 
Secretary  Martin  Mohler,  he  served  as  clerk,  chief  clerk  and  assistant  secre- 
tary during  the  whole  of  Secretary  Coburn’s  term  and  thus  brought  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  for  which  he  had  been  chosen,  not  only  a broad  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  Kansas  agricultural  conditions,  but  a special  training 
such  as  had  not  been  had  by  any  of  his  predecessors  in  office. 

Secretary  J.  C.  Mohler  had  been  in  office  less  than  two  months  when  the 
World  War  broke  out  and  created  new  and  unprecedented  conditions  and 
placed  grave  responsibilities  upon  the  board.  One  of  the  first  duties  assumed 
by  the  new  administration  was  the  securing  of  a revision  of  the  laws  so  that 
the  board  would  become  more  truly  representative  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  state.  This  was  accomplished  in  such  a manner  that  no  county  in  the 
state  will  fail  of  representation  upon  the  Board  of  Agriculture  except  through 
its  own  failure  to  act. 

Perhaps  no  act  of  the  board  had  met  with  such  instant  and  general  ap- 
proval as  that  which  inaugurated  the  series  of  special  reports  upon  the  various 
phases  of  the  agriculture  of  the  state  as  represented  by  “Alfalfa  in  Kansas,” 
the  first  of  these  to  be  issued.  Although  not  of  this  series,  a Breeders’  Di- 
rectory, containing  the  names  of  Kansas  breeders  of  pure-bred  live  stock,  in 
proper  classification,  was  also  issued. 

Under  the  new  administration  the  biennial  reports  of  the  board  were 
characterized  by  the  timeliness  and  entire  originality  of  the  subject  matter 
and  the  wide  range  of  topics  of  immediate  interest  covered.  Heavy  drafts 
were  made  upon  the  time  and  resources  of  the  board  by  the  State  Council  of 
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Defense  which  had  been  formed  by  the  governor  by  the  appointment  of  the 
heads  of  various  departments  of  state,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature. 

The  necessary  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  council  were  drawn  from 
appropriations  made  for  the  governor’s  office,  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Agricultural  College  and  other  state  departments  and  institutions,  and 
Kansas  was  thus  able  to  show  in  the  front  rank  of  war  work.  Mr.  Mohler 
was  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Defense  during  its  entire  existence. 

Among  the  immediate  results  accomplished  by  the  Council  of  Defense 
was  the  presentation  of  exact  information  from  the  records  of  the  board  which 
enabled  the  government  to  prevent  profiteering  in  agricultural  products.  The 
council  was  also  instrumental  in  increasing  the  number  of  swine  in  the  state 
to  meet  the  emergency  of  war-time  demands. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies,  an 
adjustment  of  freight  rates  on  feed  shipments  was  secured  to  foster  the  greater 
production  of  the  meat  and  dairy  animals  so  much  needed  in  war  time. 

“Hogs  in  Kansas”  was  issued  in  1919  as  the  second  of  the  series  of  special 
reports  inaugurated  by  the  present  administration,  and  received  an  equally 
cordial  reception  as  had  been  accorded  to  “Alfalfa  in  Kansas.”  An  element  of 
highest  value  in  both  of  these  special  reports  was  the  definite  statement  of  the 
cost  of  production  of  each  product,  and  these  statements  are  the  first  known 
efforts  to  secure  the  cost  of  production  of  any  farm  product  upon  a compre- 
hensive scale  with  the  state  as  a unit. 

A brief  survey  of  the  situation  at  the  close  of  the  World  War  shows  some- 
thing of  the  response  made  by  the  farmers  of  Kansas  for  increased  production. 
With  many  of  the  boys  at  the  front,  the  wives  and  daughters  in  Red  Cross 
work  and  the  great  scarcity  and  high  price  of  farm  labor,  the  farmers  of  the 
state  utilized  their  resources  to  the  utmost  and  greatly  extended  both  their 
operations  and  their  production. 

In  1914,  the  year  in  which  the  war  began,  Kansas  had  21,064,767  acres 
under  cultivation,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1918,  the  acreage  was  22,- 
249,594,  an  increase  of  1,184,827  acres  in  four  years.  This  rate  of  increase  was 
not  exceeded  in  the  unparalleled  occupancy  of  the  state  after  the  Civil  War. 

In  response  to  the  slogan  “Wheat  Will  Win  the  War”  the  farmers  of 
Kansas  sowed  10,828,000  acres  to  wheat  and  not  only  had  more  than  half  of 
their  entire  crop  area  in  wheat,  but  became  the  first  state  to  reach  the  ten- 
million-acre  mark  in  any  one  crop.  Kansas  made  an  average  yield  of  more 
than  100  million  bushels  of  wheat  during  the  war  period  and  thus  displaced 
corn  which  had  previously  ranked  first  in  number  of  bushels. 

This  average  of  wheat  production  has  been  considerably  increased  since  that 
time,  and  the  state  now  produces  approximately  one-half  of  all  the  hard  winter 
wheat  grown  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Feeling  that  they  are  the  chief  patrons  of  the  common  schools  and  the 
principal  taxpayers  in  their  support,  the  farmers  of  the  state  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  textbooks  used,  the  board  secured  a change  in 
the  law  by  which  one  member  of  the  board  was  made  a member  of  the  School 
Book  Commission. 

The  first  statistics  relating  to  tractors,  silos,  cream  separators  and  Sudan 
grass  were  published  in  the  twentieth  biennial  report.  These  showed  that  in 
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1915  there  were  2,493  tractors,  9,712  silos  and  70,259  cream  Separators  on  the 
farms  of  the  state,  and  1916  showed  a total  of  31,386  acres  of  Sudan  grass. 

In  1918  investigation  showed  that,  owing  to  two  successive  c^op  failures 
where  wheat  was  extensively  sown,  often  to  the  exclusion  of  other  crops,  the 
finances  of  many  farmers  were  depleted  and  their  credit  exhausted.  In  this 
emergency  the  board  appointed  a committee  to  proceed  to  Washington  and 
seek  relief  through  the  proper  officials.  This  action  resulted  in  the  setting 
apart  of  $5,000,000  from  the  President’s  emergency  fund  for  wheat-seed  loans, 
to  be  used  in  assisting  the  farmers  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Texas  and 
New  Mexico. 

The  board’s  crop  statistics,  which  have  been  gathered,  compiled  and  tabu- 
lated by  counties  for  so  many  years,  supplied  unquestioned  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  contention  of  the  committee  and  were  an  invaluable 
aid  in  securing  the  needed  results.  Thus  the  efforts  of  the  board  on  behalf  of 
the  farmers  of  Kansas  proved  of  direct  benefit  to  those  of  the  other  states  as 
well. 

Record  is  made  of  the  fact  that  demands  upon  the  board  for  participation  in 
farmers’  meetings  of  various  kinds  had  more  than  doubled  and  calls  for  ad- 
dresses before  an  increasingly  large  number  of  agricultural,  live-stock,  market- 
ing and  other  organizations  were  met  by  the  attendance  of  the  secretary  or  a 
representative. 

The  legislature  of  1919  created  a Division  of  Irrigation  in  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, with  a Commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  board,  and  placed  the 
State  Entomological  Commission  under  the  supervision  of  the  board.  Through 
the  initiative  of  the  board  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Council  was  organized, 
through  which  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Live 
Stock  Association,  the  Farmers’  Union,  the  State  Grange,  the  Equity  Union, 
the  Farmers’  Cooperative  Grain  Dealers’  Association,  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  State  Farm  Bureau  was  coordinated  and  cooperative  action 
assured.  Secretary  Mohler,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  made  secretary 
of  the  council. 

Among  the  other  resolutions  of  the  board  in  the  biennium  of  1919-’20  were : 
A demand  for  the  standardization  of  farm  machinery  so  that  similar  parts 
shall  be  interchangeable  regardless  of  where  manufactured;  reduced  railroad 
fare  for  harvest  hands;  repeal  of  the  daylight-saving  law;  appeal  for  an  ade- 
quate number  of  railroad  cars  to  move  Kansas  farm  crops  promptly;  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  applying  government  tests  to  farmers’  grain  at  local 
elevators;  consideration  of  grain  grades  and  prices;  broadcasting  an  address 
defining  the  Kansas  farmers’  attitude  towards  industrial  reorganization ; making 
an  exhaustive  study  of  tenancy  in  the  state,  which  had  never  been  done,  and 
concentrating  its  efforts  to  upbuild  the  state’s  agriculture  by  rendering  a 
greater  and  more  diversified  service. 

Having  been  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Farm  Bureau  in  Kansas  the 
board  renewed  its  pledge  of  cooperation;  requested  the  legislature  to  create  a 
state  department  of  labor  and  industry  to  replace  the  service  formerly  rendered 
by  the  discontinued  federal  employment  agency  and  requested  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  protect 
against  the  further  spread  of  the  lately  imported  European  corn  borer. 

A special  meeting  of  farm  organizations,  grain  dealers,  millers,  bankers,  rail 
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road  men  and  editors  was  called  by  Secretary  Mohler  in  June,  1920,  to  consider 
marketing  conditions  in  view  of  the  sudden  and  drastic  reduction  in  prices  of 
farm  products.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  encountered  had  been  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  and,  as  the  railroads  could  promise  no  relief  under 
government  control  of  the  railroads,  the  board,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  the  Farmers’  Union  and  other  organizations,  se- 
cured from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  an  order  which  gave  to  the 
state  its  just  share  of  available  cars  for  grain  marketing. 

A special  census  taken  by  the  board  proved  that  tenancy  had  increased  in 
Kansas  only  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years.  A weekly 
crop-reporting  service  was  inaugurated  in  cooperation  with  the  county  agents 
and  farm  bureaus  to  supplement  the  regular  and  more  extensive  monthly 
service. 

In  1920  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  sustained  a decision  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a state  law  to  license 
merchants  selling  farm  products  on  commission  and  placing  the  administration 
of  this  law  in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This  law  was  enacted  in  1915, 
but  was  under  contest  in  the  courts  for  more  than  three  years,  and  the  first 
complete  report  of  fees  collected  by  the  board  was  made  in  1920. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  in  January,  1921,  was  made  to  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  board,  and  a special  program  was  provided.  As 
showing  something  of  the  progress  made  by  the  state  in  the  half  century  of 
the  board’s  existence,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  population  of  the  state  in  1872 
was  605,068  as  compared  with  1,792,924  in  1921.  The  area  reported  in  crops  in 
1872  was  683,124  acres  as  compared  with  21,191,583  acres  in  1921.  The  total 
value  of  agricultural  products  in  1872  was  $25,265,109  as  compared  with 
$351,121,241  in  1921. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  returns  for  1872  did  not  show  the  values  of  farm 
animals  in  some  counties,  a comparison  of  values  is  not  possible,  but  the  num- 
bers in  each  class  is  given  for  each  year: 


1872,  1921, 

Animals.  number.  number. 

Horses  82,797  995,342 

Mules  and  asses 9,138  266,718 

Cattle  319,068  2.755,821 

Sheep  39,773  266,055 

Swine  196,980  1,268,295 


In  the  enumeration  of  cattle  for  1872  there  were  35,602  which  were  listed 
as  “Southern  cattle  pasturing  in  Kansas.”  According  to  present  methods  these 
cattle  would  not  have  been  listed  in  the  total  for  the  state. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  acres  under  crops,  together  with  the  dif- 
ferent crops  which  have  been  added  to  the  agriculture  of  the  state  since  the 
board  was  organized  in  1872,  though  prairie  hay  was  not  included  in  1872,  are 
here  shown: 


Increase  in  50  years. 

Crop.  Acres,  1872.  Acres,  1921. 

Winter  wheat  166,157  10,330,862 

Spring  wheat  8,819  14,789 

Corn  334,200  4,621,669 

Oats  132,520  1,923,233 

Rye  3,503  101,553 

Barley  11.805  724,070 
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Crop.  Acres,  1872. 

Emmer  

Potatoes,  white  17,631 

Potatoes,  sweet  297 

Cow  peas 

Flax  

Broom  corn  20 

Millet  

Sugar  beets 

Sorghum  for  sirup 4,249 

Sorghum  for  seed 

Sorghum  for  hay 

Milo  for  grain 

Milo  for  hay 

Kafir  for  grain 

Kafir  for  hay 

Feterita  for  grain 

Feterita  for  hay 

Jerusalem  corn  

Sudan  grass 

Alfalfa  hay  

Timothy  

Clover  

Blue  grass 

Sweet  clover  

Orchard  grass 

Other  tame  grasses 

Prairie  hay  


Buckwheat 
Castor  beans 

Cotton  

Tobacco  ... 
Hemp  


Increase  in  50  years. 
Acres,,  1921. 

431 
59,052 
2,242 
1,661 
19,667 
10,202 
57,966 
5,033 
4,909 
56,344 
642,491 
120,189 
6.299 
752,918 
27,445 
38.983 
8,518 
1,108 
95,395 
1,064,741 
150,364 
74,719 
417,509 
27,641 
711 
28,870 
. 912,940 


2,484 

168 

16 

55 

1.200 


Totals  683,124 


22,104,523 


In  1872  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  but  newly  organized  and  had  to  not 
only  create  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  collection  of  statistics  without 
funds  or  other  assistance  from  the  state,  but  it  had  to  create  a public  senti- 
ment and  a spirit  of  cooperation  which  made  such  statistics  possible.  For 
these  reasons  the  statistics  of  value  of  farm  property  were  not  available  from 
some  of  the  unorganized  counties,  though  the  acreage  was  obtainable. 

At  the  fifty-first  annual  meeting,  held  in  January,  1922,  the  board  sent  a 
vigorous  protest  to  the  Kansas  senators  and  representatives  in  congress  against 
the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  where  its  sole  purpose  is  to  help  the  farmer,  and  place  it  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  where  the  interests  of  the  middlemen  come  first; 
also,  of  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Forest  Service  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  where  it  has  a purely  agricultural  function,  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  where  the  lumber  interests  are  more  directly  represented. 

The  board  made  a vigorous  protest  against  the  practice  of  assessing  pure- 
bred live  stock  at  an  arbitrary  value  when  the  improvement  of  the  live  stock 
of  the  state  is  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  its  breeding  stock  and  this 
quality  should  be  encouraged  by  concessions  in  the  tax  rate,  rather  than  dis- 
couraged by  an  excessive  valuation  for  taxation  purposes. 

The  board  again  took  action  favoring  national  legislation  for  a “truth  in 
fabric”  law,  and  also  passed  a resolution  favoring  such  legislation  as  will  re- 
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suit  in  that  degree  of  Americanism  which  will  elevate  the  public  schools  and 
render  the  publication  of  any  foreign-language  papers  unnecessary  in  America. 

The  board  directed  that  an  investigation  be  made  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
utilizing  convict  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  such  woolen  products  as  yarn, 
blankets,  etc. 

The  year  1923  was  characterized  by  a near  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
Kansas,  due  to  a combination  of  wet  weather  which  afforded  a favorable  con- 
dition for  the  development  of  rust  on  the  wheat;  to  damage  by  insects,  and  to 
local  floods  and  hailstorms.  Of  the  11,601,636  acres  sown  to  wheat  for  that 
season,  only  7,835,000  acres  were  harvested,  with  an  average  yield  of  only  9.7 
bushels  per  acre,  making  it  the  lowest  average  yield  since  1917. 

The  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  board  was  addressed  by  Major  Gen. 
James  G.  Harbord,  of  Kansas,  who  won  a world  fame  by  first  stopping  the 
German  onrush  to  Paris  with  his  command  in  the  World  War  and  later  by  or- 
ganizing and  conducting  the  service  of  supply  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  army  General  Harbord  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  and  his  address  on  “The  Possibilities 
of  Radio  to  Agriculture”  proved  prophetic. 

The  board  entered  another  protest  against  the  Kansas  system  of  double  taxa- 
tion in  which  a mortgage  and  the  property  against  which  it  stands  are  both 
taxed.  The  board  requested  the  legislature  to  make  a special  appropriation 
to  the  State  Agricultural  College  for  the  purpose  of  providing  educational  ex- 
hibits at  the  fairs  of  the  state;  also  that  the  dog  tax  be  applied  to  reimburse 
farmers  for  losses  or  damages  to  sheep  caused  by  dogs. 

The  legislature  was  earnestly  urged  to  so  regulate  the  oleomargarine  manu- 
facture and  sale  as  to  protect  the  dairy  industry  of  the  state,  which  is  becom- 
ing so  important,  and  a resolution  was  passed  by  the  board  commending  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  State  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Commission  in  the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 

In  1923  there  arose  an  emergency  of  large  proportions  which  was  met  by  the 
board  in  a most  gratifying  manner.  Owing  to  the  apparent  failure  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  a number  of  counties  of  the  southwest  portion  of  the  state,  and  be- 
cause of  price  deflation  which  had  so  seriously  affected  the  industry  for  several 
years,  a considerable  number  of  farmers  in  the  counties  of  that  section  found 
themselves  without  means  to  buy  the  necessary  seed  wheat,  or  with  no  col- 
lateral with  which  to  borrow. 

On  the  initiative  of  Secretary  J.  C.  Mohler  an  organization  was  formed  to 
finance  a seed-wheat  pool  and  Mr.  Mohler  was  made  president.  About  750 
farmers  in  fourteen  counties  were  thus  provided  with  selected  seed  wheat  with 
which  to  sow  100,000  acres,  upon  the  plan  to  return  to  the  association  one-fifth 
of  the  subsequent  crop,  with  no  return  in  case  of  a yield  of  less  than  five 
bushels  per  acre.  The  success  of  this  pool  resulted  in  an  extra  fine  crop  for 
the  farmers  and  a return  of  the  full  amount  of  the  investment  with  a profit 
of  100  per  cent  to  the  subscribers. 

The  work  of  the  board  and  the  scope  of  its  activities  was  enlarged  in  1923 
by  the  transfer  through  legislative  enactment  of  the  administration  of  the  feed- 
stuffs,  fertilizer  and  live-stock  remedy  laws  from  the  State  Agricultural  College 
and  this  work  is  now  maintained  as  the  Control  Division  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture. 
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In  1923  the  board  issued  another  special  report  in  the  series  now  in  process 
of  publication  under  the  title  “Dairying  in  Kansas.”  The  list  of  these  special 
reports  now  includes  “Alfalfa  in  Kansas,”  “Hogs  in  Kansas,”  “Wheat  in  Kan- 
sas,” and  “Dairying  in  Kansas.”  It  is  probably  true  that  no  accomplishment 
of  the  board  in  its  long  history  of  more  than  a half  century  has  brought  more 
of  widespread  approval,  or  been  more  in  demand,  than  these  special  reports. 

At  the  fifty-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  January,  1924,  in  Topeka,  the 
Board  inaugurated  a movement  to  secure  a tax  on  motor  fuels,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  road  construction  and  maintenance.  This  has  since  become  a 
law,  as  has  also  the  motion  to  regulate  motor  vehicles  used  for  public  hire 
on  the  public  highways,  which  was  proposed  by  the  board. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  by  the  board  to  the  rehabilitation  of  alfalfa  in 
the  state,  as  Kansas  had  fallen  from  first  to  third  place  in  its  production,  due 
to  the  enlarged  wheat  area  and  other  causes.  Reports  indicate  that  the  rate 
of  decrease  has  stopped  and  gains  are  being  made  each  year  in  acreage. 

Under  the  provisions  of  law  the  board  and  its  secretary  had  been  made  the 
Board  of  State  Fair  Managers  and  they  were  able  to  report  a very  successful 
fair  in  1924,  though  the  one  held  in  1923  had  been  less  successful  because  of 
rainy  weather.  The  board  also  continues  its  policy  of  making  exhibits  of  its 
work  at  various  fairs  in  the  state  each  season. 

The  total  of  agricultural  products  of  the  state  for  1924  was  reported  at 
$501,629,568,  which  is  the  largest  since  1920. 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Topeka  in  January,  1925,  was  char- 
acterized by  a memorial  service  for  the  late  F.  D.  Coburn,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  secretary  of  the  board.  This  meeting  was  further  notable  through 
the  action  of  the  members  and  delegates  unanimously  voting  to  request  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  J.  C.  Mohler  as  secretary  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Coolidge,  where  a vacancy 
had  occurred.  Secretary  Mohler  had  previously  received  the  indorsement  of 
the  entire  Kansas  delegation  in  congress  for  that  position. 

A cooperative  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  board  whereby  the  work  of  crop  reporting  was 
consolidated  and  the  office  of  the  federal  crop  reporter  was  transferred  to  that 
of  the  board  with  supervision  over  the  crop  reporting  for  the  state. 

The  office  of  state  dairy  commissioner  was  transferred  from  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  and  made  a division  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Live  Stock  Registry  Board  was  abolished  and  its  duties  assigned  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  by  legislative  enactment. 

Further  action  by  the  board  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a pure-seed  law, 
the  administration  of  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board.  Resolutions 
were  passed  indorsing  the  work  of  the  State  Geological  Survey;  protesting 
against  the  practice  of  dealers  selling  inferior  and  cull  dairy  cattle  into  the 
state ; and  advocating  a sales  tax  on  luxuries  so  that  all  may  more  equally  bear 
the  expenses  of  government,  which  many  now  escape.  The  board  also  favored 
a state  system  of  public  highways  which  shall  connect  every  county  seat  and  all 
important  market  centers  and  be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  tax 
on  gasoline  and  the  motor-license  fees. 

The  season  of  1925  showed  a reduced  yield  of  corn  and  a wheat  crop  that 
measured  less  than  half  that  of  the  preceding  year  and  the  state’s  balance  sheet 
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showed  a total  of  agricultural  production  of  $418,749,000.  The  live-stock  in- 
ventory of  the  state  showed  a decrease  of  36,000  head  in  the  horse-power  and  a 
reduction  in  cattle  other  than  milk  cows  from  2,289,432  head  to  2,241,141.  Milk 
cows  increased  from  568,327  to  611,214  head.  Swine  decreased  400,000  head  in 
numbers,  but  there  were  50,447  more  sheep  in  the  state. 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting,  held  in  January,  1926,  was  opened  with  the 
“get-acquainted  dinner”  at  which  were  three  Ljungdahl  brothers,  who  had 
made  a conspicuous  success  in  their  calf-club  work  and  won  many  prizes  at 
the  larger  fairs  of  the  state  and  at  the  American  Royal,  as  guests  of  honor. 

One  session  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  dedication  of  the  memorial 
tablet  of  F.  D.  Coburn,  which  had  been  installed  in  the  Memorial  Building  in 
Topeka  in  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  the  late  secretary  of  the  board. 

The  board  expressed  appreciation  of  the  activities  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  which  had  resulted  in  the  award  of  first  prize  to  Kansas  in  the  apple 
display  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  in  its  first  and  only  meeting  held 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  this  meeting  included  an  indorsement  of  the  Curtis 
senate  bill  to  consolidate  all  government  agencies  dealing  with  education  into 
a national  Department  of  Education  with  a secretary  in  the  President’s 
cabinet;  commending  the  attitude  of  President  Coolidge  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Jardine  on  cooperative  marketing,  and  favoring  state  legislation 
to  promote  the  best  interest  of  county  fairs. 

The  year’s  crop  situation  showed  a marked  improvement,  although  some 
of  the  best  producing  counties  had  fallen  below  the  average.  The  aggregate 
farm  production  in  Kansas  for  1926  was  $469,488,858  and  was  50  million  dollars 
larger  than  that  of  1925,  and  47  millions  larger  than  the  average  of  the  last 
five  years.  Kansas  ranks  fifth  in  the  volume  and  value  of  agricultural  products 
and  eighth  in  the  value  of  live  stock. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  held  its  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  in 
January,  1927,  and  took  such  action  as  resulted  in  a change  of  the  law  so 
that  inmates  of  penal  institutions  shall  be  employed  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  other  public  works. 

The  resolutions  included  a recommendation  to  the  legislature  that  all  funds 
received  from  oil  and  gas  leases  on  islands  and  in  river  beds  shall  be  placed  in 
the  permanent  school  fund  along  with  that  derived  from  the  sale  of  school 
land;  recommending  an  appropriation  to  maintain  the  operation  of  the  voca- 
tional education  laws  in  those  counties  where  funds  are  not  sufficient,  and 
asking  that  the  question  of  so  amending  the  constitution  that  bonds  can  be 
voted  for  highway  improvement  be  submitted  to  a popular  vote. 

The  agricultural  situation  of  the  year  showed  further  improvement  over 
that  of  the  preceding  year  as  well  as  over  the  average  for  the  preceding  five 
years.  The  balance  sheet  for  1927  showed  a total  in  agricultural  production 
of  $503,904,586  as  compared  with  $469,488,858  in  1926,  and  with  $426,370,315 
as  the  average  of  the  five  year  period.  This  is  an  increase  of  $34,415,728  for 
the  year  and  $77,534,271  above  the  average  of  the  five  years. 

The  live-stock  situation  showed  improvement  in  aggregate  value  for  the 
year.  Horses  decreased  in  numbers  by  50,911  head  in  1927  as  compared  with 
1926;  mules  decreased  18,046  head;  milk  cows  10,678,  and  other  cattle  227,619 
head  in  the  same  period.  However,  this  decrease  in  numbers  was  offset  in 
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some  degree  by  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  value  of  the  live  stock  of  the  state. 
Horses,  mules  and  swine  showed  a decrease  in  aggregate  value,  but  milk  cows, 
other  cattle  and  sheep  increased,  so  that  the  total  for  the  state  was  $184,602,488 
in  1927  as  compared  with  $176,389,426  for  1926. 

As  showing  something  of  the  interest  and  progress  in  power  farming  and 
the  accessories  of  modern  agriculture,  the  following  comparison  in  numbers, 
as  between  the  first  census  of  the  combined  harvester-thresher  and  the  latest 


available  information,  is  made: 

1923.  1927. 

Combined  harvester-thresher 2,706  7,5§2 

Cream  separators 94,763  99,906 

Silos  14,156  13,034 

Farm  Tractors 24,120  38,061 


Two  events  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture as  epochs.  The  first  of  these  occurred  when  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
Society,  a voluntary  institution  with  no  legal  existence  and  no  funds,  was 
erected  into  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  a department  of  the  state.  The 
second  was  the  reorganization  of  the  board  in  1917  to  be  composed  of  two 
members  from  each  congressional  district,  elected  by  the  permanent  farm 
organizations,  so  that  no  farmer  in  the  state  will  be  without  representation. 

While  the  board  has  been  continuously  active  throughout  its  entire  history, 
and  many  of  the  years  of  its  greatest  activity  have  received  but  scant  recog- 
nition in  this  brief  sketch,  its  largest  accomplishments  have  been  made  since 
the  reorganization. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  board  is  more  thoroughly  representative  of 
the  state  and  is  composed  of  men  selected  because  of  their  qualifications, 
broad  views  and  deep  interest  in  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  the  state. 
Functioning  as  never  before,  this  board  has  done  more  in  the  way  of  original 
investigation,  as  witness  the  special  reports  on  “Alfalfa  in  Kansas,”  “Hogs 
in  Kansas,”  “Wheat  in  Kansas,”  “Dairying  in  Kansas,”  and  “Poultry  in 
Kansas”  as  parts  of  a projected  series  by  the  experts  of  the  department. 

The  board  has  assumed,  and  been  assigned  by  legislative  enactment,  many 
new  and  important  duties  that  had  previously  been  neglected  or  had  been 
performed  by  other  agencies  less  directly  responsible  for  these  specific  duties, 
among  which  were  some  that  involved  the  exercise  of  police  power  and  which 
had  been  performed  by  a purely  educational  institution,  the  State  Agricultural 
College. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  board  Kansas  has  become  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  hard  winter  wheat  in  the  world  and  the  largest  wheat-producing  state 
in  the  Union.  Kansas  hard  winter  wheat  has  become  recognized  as  the  best 
wheat  in  the  world  for  bread-making,  its  chief  use. 

In  this  brief  period  Kansas  has  attained  to  fourth  place  among  the  states 
in  the  volume  and  value  of  its  agricultural  products,  and  has  been  credited 
with  a reputation  for  growing  the  best  alfalfa  seed  in  America,  the  best  Eng- 
lish bluegrass  seed,  the  best  flax  seed  and  as  one  of  the  best  producers  of 
garden  seeds,  in  which  it  has  a large  industry,  and  with  growing  90  per  cent 
of  all  the  apple  seedlings  that  are  produced  in  America. 

Naturally,  the  activities  of  the  board  have  increased  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  agriculture  of  the  state,  and  the  continually  enlarging 
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demands  made  upon  it  have  increased  the  personnel  of  the  office  and  greatly 
expanded  its  work. 

In  addition  to  addressing  crop-improvement,  live-stock  and  educational 
associations,  cooperating  with  educational  trains  on  various  railroads,  par- 
ticipating in  farmers’  week,  home-coming  week  and  other  special  occasions  at 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  making  exhibits  at  fairs  and  superintending 
departments  at  the  Kansas  State  Fair  and  the  Kansas  Free  Fair  as  opportu- 
nities for  disseminating  information  about  the  agriculture  of  the  state  and 
the  work  of  the  board,  the  office  of  the  board  is  daily  engaged  in  supplying 
information  by  letter,  radio,  telegram  or  in  personal  interview  upon  a wide 
range  of  subjects,  agricultural,  horticultural,  mechanical,  architectural,  ento- 
mological, cultural,  educational,  as  well  as  in  performing  the  numerous  duties 
which  are  specifically  required  by  law  here  enumerated: 

1.  Annual  census  of  crops  and  live  stock. 

2.  Gathering,  compiling,  publishing  and  disseminating  official  statistics. 

3.  Complete  state  population  census  once  each  decade. 

4.  Management  of  the  state  fair. 

5.  Supervision  of  the  State  Entomological  Commission. 

6.  Preparation  and  publication  of  quarterly  reports. 

7.  Compiling  and  printing  of  a biennial  report. 

8.  Publishing  crop  and  live-stock  information  monthly  and  weekly. 

9.  Press  bulletins  on  agricultural  growth  and  development. 

10.  Holding  the  state  agricultural  convention. 

11.  Conserving  water  resources  and  flood  protection  under  state  engineer. 

12.  Dairy  development  under  state  dairy  commissioner. 

13.  Licensing  commission  merchants  handling  farm  produce. 

14.  Feedstuffs  inspection. 

15.  Execution  of  pure  seed  law  and  state-wide  inspection  of  seeds. 

16.  Fertilizer  inspection. 

17.  Inspection  of  live-stock  remedies. 

18.  Administration  of  the  stallion  registration  law. 

19.  Potato  inspection. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  func- 
tioned as  the  clearinghouse  for  the  latest  information  about  the  agriculture  of 
the  state  and,  in  its  presentation  of  facts,  has  been  the  state’s  most  potent 
advertising  and  immigration  agency. 

Co-existent  with  the  state  itself,  the  board  has  appreciated  the  wonderful 
natural  resources  with  which  the  state  was  endowed  and  has  devoted  its 
energies  to  the  development  and  dissemination  of  facts  regarding  the  most 
adaptable  crops  and  the  best  breeds  of  live  stock  for  the  previously  unknown 
and  untried  conditions  of  the  Great  Plains  region  of  which  Kansas  forms  so 
conspicuous  a part. 

During  this  long  history  the  board  has  been  entirely  free  from  political 
influence  or  political  bias,  and  the  resulting  continuity  of  its  service  has 
fostered  the  maturing  and  execution  of  the  long-time  plans,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  permanent  success  in  man’s  first  and  most  important  vocation, 
agriculture. 
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TOMBSTONE  INSCRIPTIONS. 

Gathered  and  transmitted  by  H.  Norman  Niccum,  Topeka. 

SOME  time  ago  I wrote  you  regarding  my  securing  data  on,  and  inscriptions 
on,  the  tombstones  of  cemeteries  in  and  near  Tecumseh.  I spent  some 
little  of  my  spare  tirUe  in  this  work,  with,  I think,  rather  satisfactory  results. 

There  was  a rather  large  cemetery  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Leupold,  in  Te- 
cumseh, some  forty  years  ago.  From  the  dates  on  the  markers  remaining 
there  (which  I give  below)  you  will  see  that  this  cemetery  was  in  existence 
during  the  territorial  days.  Very  few  markers  remain  now  and  not  more  than 
■four  or  five  graves  could  be  pointed  out.  The  location  of  this  spot,  I believe, 
is  not  known  to  many  outside  of  Tecumseh.  The  old.  cemetery  is  now  a pas- 
ture and  most  of  the  markers  are  lying  under  a pine  tree.  I understand  that 
there  are  some  unmarked  graves  in  an  orchard  of  a Mr.  Shaffer,  but  whose 
they  are  I do  not  know. 

A Mr.  Hoogland  (whose  first  name  was  Eli,  if  I am  not  mistaken)  is  buried 
in  an  unmarked  grave  in  the  old  castle,  at  Tecumseh,  in  the  timber.1 

There  was  also  a cemetery — small,  I believe — just  north  of  the  one  in  Mr. 
Leupold’s  pasture.  It  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Victory  highway.  The  old 
store  of  the  Tecumseh  Cooperative  Association  stands  on  the  spot.  No  trace 
of  it  now  remains.  I believe  most  of  the  bodies  in  these  cemeteries  were 
taken  out  to  Bethel  cemetery,  south  of  Tecumseh. 

The  following  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  markers  under  the  pine  tree  in 
the  pasture: 


(1) 

(2) 

Sacred 

To  the  Memory  of 
WILLIAM  M.  ALLEN 
Bom 

Taylor  Co.  Virginia 
Jan.  13,  1834 
Drowned  while  bathing 
In  Kansas  River 
Near  Tecumseh,  K.  T. 
June  14,  1860 

My  wife 
FRANCIS  R. 
Wife  of 

REV.  E.  R.  BROWN 
Died 

Mar.  31,  1877 
Aged 

22  yrs.  7 ms.  2 ds. 

(3) 

(4) 

[Has  Masonic  Emblem ] 

[Badly  broken ] 

JESSE  CHADWICK 
Born 

April  1st,  1826 
Died 

Dec.  14th,  1857 
Aged 

31  years  and  8 mo. 

WILLIE 
Son  of 

J.  & R.  E.  COCKE 
Died 

July  8,  1885 
Aged  18 

1.  This  is  thp  only  evidence  that  Mr.  Hoogland  or  any  other  person  was  buried  in  or 
about  the  old  castle. 
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(5) 

[ Broken ] 

O 

K K 
L O L 

MARY  J. 

Wife  of 

DR.  P.  W.  DAVIS 
Born 

Jan.  16,  1833 


(6) 

Darling 
MYRTLE 
Inf.  Dau.  of 
T.  S.  & F.  G.  QUIETT 
Died 

Mar.  15,  1877 
Aged  13  dys. 


Notice  that  the  earliest  year  of  death  given  is  that  of  “1857.”  The  one  of 
N illiam  M.  Allen  had  a footstone  “W.  M.  A.” 

There  is  also  a small  family  graveyard  of  the  Hopkins  family  on  the  Victory 
highway  (U.  S.  40),  about  two  miles  east  of  Tecumseh.  Inscriptions  on  the 
markers  in  the  Eli  Hopkins  family  cemetery  are: 

(1) 


[Inscriptions  on  two  sides ] 


(a) 

(b) 

ELI  HOPKINS 

GEORGE  HOPKINS 

Born 

Born 

Feb.  18,  1816 

Sep.  1,  1855 

Died 

Died 

July  3,  1894 

Aug.  12,  1879 
Aged 

SUSAN  HOPKINS 

23  yrs.  1 mo.  11  ds. 

Born 

ELISHA  L. 

Oct.  21,  1818 

Son  of 

Died 

E.  & S.  HOPKINS 

June  4,  1897 

Born 

Mar.  16,  1850 
Died 

Nov.  6,  1866 
Aged 

16  yrs.  7 mos.  20  ds. 

[There  are  footstones  here  with:] 

“FATHER” 

“MOTHER” 

“E.  L.  H.” 

“G.  W.  H.” 

“E.  H.” 


With  this  letter  I inclose  the  inscriptions  I secured  at  the  Bethel  cemetery, 
about  four  miles  south  of  Tecumseh.  They  are  complete,  I believe.  As  the 
markers  are  of  all  descriptions,  I made  no  effort  to  take  a description  of  any, 
save  those  I have  listed  as  “twin  marker,”  “U.  S.,”  which  are  those  secured 
from  the  War  Department,  and  “temporary”  ones.  The  first  two  kinds  are 
easily  recognized  by  a person  looking  for  them,  and  the  third  kind,  being  of  a 
temporary  nature,  I thought  it  best  to  so  designate  them,  for  later  they  may 
not  be  found. 

I understand  from  an  old  resident  of  Tecumseh  that  many  bodies  in  the  old 
cemeteries  near  Tecumseh  were  taken  out  to  Bethel  when  Bethel  was  made  a 
cemetery  during  the  ’80’s.  I believe  that  this  is  a Presbyterian  churchyard. 
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Although  many  persons  are  buried  at  Bethel  for  whom  no  stone  was  pro- 
vided, this  gives  a very  good  list  of  the  surnames  of  the  families  who  have 
lived  in  and  near  Tecumseh  for  the  past  seventy  years.  I tried  to  keep  the 
last  names  in  alphabetical  order,  but  there  are  several  mistakes,  easily  cor- 
rected. 

There  are  96  different  women  and  girls  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  this 
list,  and  also  146  men  and  boys,  making  a total  of  242  persons.  There  are 
110  different  surnames. 

The  earliest  date  mentioned  for  a man’s  birth  is  that  of  Rev.  James  Gor- 
don (No.  53),  who  was  born  in  1809.  For  a woman’s,  that  of  Margaret  S. 
Miller  (No.  83),  who  was  born  in  1804. 

There  were  142  different  markers  from  which  I took  data.  There  also  were 
24  inscriptions  on  the  sides  of  these  markers,  beside  those  on  the  front,  making 
a total  of  166  inscriptions. 

A peculiar  marker  is  that  of  No.  4,  which  has  the  same  inscription  on  both 
sides  of  it — a work  which  I rarely  see. 


Inscriptions  on  the  Headstones  in  Bethel  Cemetery,  Shawnee 
County,  Kansas. 

(A  complete  list,  taken  October  8,  1927,  3 to  5 p.  m.) 


(1) 

ADAMS 
CHARLES  B. 

Jan.  1,  1845— May  17,  1904 
NANCY  T. 
his  wife 

Mar.  25,  1847 — Feb.  18,  1904 
Our  Dau. 

AMY  J. 

Sept.  9,  1874— Sept.  16,  1897 

(4) 

[ Same  on  each  side- 
ROBERT  HERMANN 
Died 

Nov.  16,  1880 
aged 


(2) 

EVA  M. 

Dau 

1869 — 1903 
ANDERSON 

(3) 

PETER  ANDERSON 
1848—1914 
ELMA 
His  wife 
1848 

- twin  marker .] 

JOHN  EDWARD 
Died 
1,  1881 


10  Ms.  18  Ds. 

Sons  of 

PETER  AND  ELMA  ANDERSON 


Feb. 

aged 

13  ys.  5 ms.  4 ds. 


(5) 

[Inscriptions  on  two  sides.] 

(a)  (6) 

ANNA  ANDERSON  MATTHEW  N.  ANDERSON 

Aug.  7,  1816  Sept.  29,  1849 

Aug.  14,  1891  Dec.  24,  1898 

NELSE  ANDERSON 
Sweden 
Nov.  9,  1820 
Topeka 
June  9,  1903 
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(6) 

[Twin  marker .] 


ROBERT  ARMSTRONG 

RACHEL  G. 

Born 

Wife  of 

May  22,  1812  ROBERT  T.  ARMSTRONG 

Died 

Born 

July  1,  1901. 

Oct.  21,  1812 

Died 

May  30,  1888 

Sweetly  rest  our  loved  ones 

here. 

(7) 

(8) 

JOHNNIE 

[Govt.] 

Son  of 

CHAS  AYE 

J.  & R.  ARMSTRONG 

Co.  H. 

Died 

11  Kans.  Cav. 

May  17,  1871 

Aged 

9 ys.  7 ds. 

(9) 

(10) 

BAHNMAIER 

BATES 

AUGUST  G. 

G.  A.  BATES 

1869 

1837 — 1922 

LAURA 

ADA  E. 

Wife 

His  wife 

1874—1914 

1836—1913 

PAUL 

Son 

1907—1910 

[N.  B. — For  Alice  R.  Bates  see  William 

Reeder,  No.  114.] 

(ID 

(12) 

FRANCIS  SNOW 

SUSAN  E. 

Dau.  of 

Dau.  of 

W.  H.  & L.  A BARTLESON  J. 

K.  & S.  E.  BARTLESON 

Aug.  29,  1893 

Died 

Aug.  24,  1894 

July  18,  1868 

Aged  1 Day 

(13) 

(14) 

BARTLESON 

Our  loved  one 

Father — Mother 

SYLVIA  C. 

J.  K.  BARTLESON 

Died 

1827 — 1910 

Sept.  6,  1886 

SARAH  E. 

Aged 

His  wife 

11  Ys  7 Ms  10  day 

1831—1903 

Dau.  of 

J. 

K.  & S.  E.  BARTLESON 

52—2885 
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(15) 

LITTLE  WILLIE 
Son  of 

A.  & F.  BOTTORFF 
Born 

Sept.  12,  1882 
AE  11  Mos.  & 18  Ds. 


(16) 

THEADORE  F. 

Son  of 

H.  G.  & E.  F.  BEARD 
Born 

Jan.  8,  1873; 

Died 

Mar.  17,  1874 
Gone  but  not  forgotten. 


[N.  B. — For  Jane  Brosius  see  Emmor  England,  No.  44.] 


(17) 

BROWN 

MARIA  E.  HAMLIN 
Wife  of 

E.  W.  BROWN 
1844—1898 
Faithful  unto  death. 

(19) 

CHARLES  L.  BUNCE 
Born 

Nov.  11,  1859 
Died 

Aug.  6,  1861 


(18) 

Darling 

CHAS.  SPENCER  BUNCE 
Died 

Feb.  29,  1877 
Aged 

4 Ms.  & 7 Ds. 

(20) 

LUCY 
Wife  of 

GEO.  K.  BUNCE 
Born 

Apr.  21,  1866 
Died 

May  24,  1888 


(21) 


(22) 


SPENCER  R.  BUNCE 
Born 

June  22,  1849 
Died 

Oct.  30,  1867 


(23) 

[Temporary  marker.] 
MARY  E.  CABBELL 
Died  August  27,  1925 
Aged  68  years. 


[Inscriptions  on  two  sides.] 


(a) 

PETER  BUNCE 
Oct.  18,  1823 
Jan.  3,  1891 

MARY  B 
Wife  of 

PETER  BUNCE 
Sept.  22,  1822 
Apr.  22,  1901 

BUNCE 


( b ) 

SPENCER  R. 
June  22,  1849 
Oct.  30,  1867 

CHARLES  L. 
Nov.  11,  1859 
Aug.  6,  1861 
Children  of 
PETER  & MARY  B. 
BUNCE 

(24) 

C 


LARKIN  CAMPBELL 
1856 — 1900 


(25) 

[Temporary  marker.] 

PAUL  K.  CAMPBELL 
Died  June  10,  1921 
Aged  28  years, 

1 month  and  4 days. 


(26) 

[U.  S.] 

R.  O.  CAMPBELL 
Sgt. 

Co.  D. 

15th  Kans.  Cav. 
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(27) 

(28) 

At  Rest 

KEZIAH  CARROLL 

URIAH  CARLE  Jr. 

Born 

July  21,  1862 

Aug.  27,  1813; 

Nov.  30,  1892 

Died 

CARLE 

Mar.  27,  1872. 

(29) 

(30) 

| Temporary  marker .] 

CHUBB 

CLARA  R.  I.  CELLERS 

S.  H.  CHUBB 

Died  December  16, 
1926. 

Aged  66  years, 

J 1 months  and  28  days. 

CARRIE  E. 
His  wife 
1863-1911 

(31) 

(32) 

MYRTLE 

COKE 

Dau.  of 

W.  & S.  CLAYTON 

DAVID  J.  COKE 
1855-1895 

Dec.  31,  1899 
June  26,  1909 

(33) 

(34) 

At  Rest 

[ U . S.] 

CUSIC 

A.  S.  DALBEY 

WILLIAM  H.  CUSIC 

Co.  C. 

1855-1916 

25th  Mo.  Inf. 

(35) 

(36) 

[U.  S.] 

[Inscriptions  on  two  sides.] 

AMOS  DELONG 

(a) 

( b ) 

Co-  D-  LEVI  M.  DECKER 

124th  N.  Y.  Inf.  Jan.  5>  lg37 

MARY  A. 
Wife  of 

Aug. 

13,  1909 

L.  M.  DECKER 

DECKER 

Nov.  28,  1840 
May  26,  1885 

CALLIE 

Dec.  19,  1876, 
Mar.  26,  1877. 

(37) 

(38) 

Eternal  Rest 

GEO.  L.  EDWARDS 

J.  H.  DUNN 

Oct.  7,  1847 

Apr.  22,  1835— Mar.  6,  1902 

July  2,  1899 

M.  H. 
Wife  of 

Gone  but  not  forgotten 

J.  H.  DUNN 
Oct.  18,  1840 — 

[N.  B. — For  John  Elliott 

see  John  E. 

Niccum,  No.  97b.] 

(39) 

(40) 

MARY  G.  EVANS 

In  memory  of 

1836—1912 

LUCINDE 
Wife  of 
J.  EVENS 
1847—1894 

EVENS 
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(41) 

CHARLES  F. 

Son  of 

E.  J.  & J.  ENGLAND 
Died 

July  2,  1884 
Aged 

5 Mos.  7 Ds. 


(42) 

LEONIN 
Dau.  of 

E.  J.  & J.  ENGLAND 
Died 

Dec.  12,  1879 
Aged 

3 Ms.  11  Ds. 


(43) 

[U.  S .] 

J.  H.  ENGLAND 
Band 

19th  Ohio  Inf. 

(45) 

JAMES  LEO 
Son  of 

E.  J.  & J.  ENGLAND 
Born 

Oct.  23,  1871 
Died 

Oct.  6,  1878 

Twas  born  to  show  here  how 
sweet  a flower  in  Paradise 
could  bloom 


(44) 

E 

EMMOR  ENGLAND 
1845—1911 

MARTHA  A. 

His  wife 
1847—1913 

BARTLAY  N. 

Son 

July  13-27,  1870 

MARION  H. 

Son 

1871 — 1889 

GARFIELD 

Son 

1882—1895 

JANE  BROSIUS 
1823—1912 

ENGLAND 


(46) 

[Inscriptions  on  three  sides.] 

(a) 

JOSEPH  ENGLAND 
Sept.  1,  1842 
Sept.  14,  1891 

(b) 

JAMES  L. 

Oct.  23,  1871 
Oct.  6,  1878 

LEONIN 
Aug.  12,  1879 
Dec.  3,  1879 

CHARLES  F. 

Jan.  29,  1884 
July  2,  1884 

(c) 

NORMAN  L. 

Nov.  29,  1885 
June  14,  1887 


(47) 

[ Inscriptions  on  two  sides.] 

(а) 

MAGGIE  M. 

Dau.  of 

T.  J.  & M.  G.  FAXON 
Died 

Mar.  14,  1870 
Aged 

11  Ms.  & 4 Ds. 

Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

FAXON 

(б) 

MARIA  C. 

Wife  of 
T.  J.  FAXON 
Apr.  27,  1844 
Mar.  1.7,  1906 


[N.  B. — For  A.  R.  Francis  see  Rev.  James  Gordon,  No.  53d.] 
[N.  B.—  For  Mary  F.  Fuqua  see  D.  C.  Heriott,  No.  626.] 
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(48) 

L Temporary  marker .] 
MARTHA  ANN  ENGLER 
Died  August  17,  1926 
Aged  38  years, 

Eleven  months  and  5 days. 

(50) 

[Inscriptions  on  three  sides.] 

(a) 

CHARLES  E. 

(■ b ) 

Died 

Sept.  6,  1879 
GOODELL 

(c) 


(49) 

JOHN  BEARD 
Mar.  10,  1810 
May  30,  1887 


(51) 

[Inscriptions  on  three  sides.] 

(а) 

EDWARD  A.  GOODELL 

(б) 

Died 

Mar.  31,  1899 

(c) 

Aged 

70  yrs.  8 ms. 


(52) 

[Inscriptions  on  three  sides.] 

(a)  ( b ) (c) 

SALMON  GOODELL  Died  Aged 

Dec.  30,  1879  90  Yrs. 


(53) 


[Inscriptions  on  four  sides.] 


(a) 

REV.  JAMES  GORDON 
June  19,  1809 
Apr.  1,  1893 


(5) 

W.  E.  GORDON 
Oct.  1,  1854 
Apr.  3,  1893 


GORDON 


(c) 

HAZEL  MARIE 
Feb.  5,  1889 
Mar.  17,  1894 


(d) 

ANNA  REBECCA 
Dau.  of 

D.  & E.  FRANCIS 
Jan.  7,  1897 
Aug.  12,  1898 


(54) 

WILLIAM  M.  GRIGGS 
Feb.  6,  1842 
Sept.  30,  1899 
140  Pa.  Vol. 

GRIGGS 


(55) 

O.  GRIGGS 
April  25,  1811 
Sept.  14,  1884 

His  Wife 
SOPHIA 
Mar.  5,  1818 
May  1,  1913 


GRIGGS 
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(57) 

HORACE  G. 

Son  of 

T.  S.  & L.  GRISWOLD 
Died  June  13,  1891 
Aged 

18  ys.  9 ms.  4 dys. 

Weep  not  for  me,  my  friends  so  dear; 

I am  not  dead,  but  sleeping  here; 

I am  living  now  with  Christ  alone, 
Who  loved  me  best  and  took  me  home. 


(58) 

(59) 

GRISWOLD 

[ V . S .] 

THOMAS  S. 

JAMES  HARRIS 

1825 — 1884 

Co.  H 

LUCINDA 

5th  U.  S.  G.  Cav. 

His  wife 

1830—1920 

HORACE 

1872—1891 

[N.  B. — For  Maria  E.  Hamlin  see  E.  W.  Brown,  No.  17] 


(56) 

There  is  rest  in  Heaven 

T.  S.  GRISWOLD 
Died 

June  22,  1884 
Aged 

57  Ys.  11  Ms. 

4 Ds. 


(60) 

(61) 

[Inscriptions  on 

two  sides.] 

CALVIN  A.  HARROP 

(a) 

( b ) 

Jan.  6,  1867 
July  19,  1913 

Our  Mother 

E.  H.  HARROP 

At  rest. 

MARTHA  J. 

Born 

Wife  of 

April  16,  1833 

E.  H.  HARROP 

Died 

Died 

Jan.  25,  1886 
Aged 

49  Ys.  25  Ds. 

Oct.  11,  1896 

(62) 

(63) 

[Inscriptions  on 

two  sides.] 

[Temporary  marker.] 

(a) 

(b) 

DANIEL  COLEMAN 
HERRIOTT 

Infant  son  of 

MARY  F.  FUQUA 

Died  February  28,  1926. 

D.  C.  & J.  HERRIOTT 

May  28,  1841 

Aged  81  years,  3 months, 

April  29,  1887 

June  6,  1904 

and  17  days. 

HERRIOTT 

[Mr.  Herriot  was  born 
in  Kentucky.] 

(64) 

(65) 

ELLA  M. 

ELIZA  R. 

Daughter  of 

Daughter  of 

D.  &.  L.  A.  HOOK 

D.  & L.  A.  HOOK 

Died 

Died 

May  8,  1865 

April  29,  1865 

Aged 

Aged 

7 m.  22  d. 

5 y.  1 m.  17  d. 
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(66) 

(67) 

EDWARD 
Son  of 

D.  & L.  A.  HOOK 
Died 

June  4,  1865 
Aged 

6 y.  10  m.  15  d. 

FRANK 
Son  of 

D.  & L.  A.  HOOK 
Died 

May  18,  1865 
Aged 

10  y.  2 m.  11  d. 

(68) 

(69) 

[ Twin  marker .] 

HUKILL 

MINNIE  B.  EVA  L. 

Born  Born 

Oct.  28,  1868  July  16,  1871 

Died  Died 

Dec.  27,  1872  Jan.  6,  1873 

Daus.  of  J.  & C.  HOOK 

J.  B.  HUKILL 
1811—1892 

(70) 

(71) 

[Temporary  marker .] 
JAMES  HUFFE 
Died  June — , 1921 
Aged  69  years,  5 months 
and  7 days. 

[V.  S.] 

T.  M.  HUSTED 
Co.  G. 

30th  Iowa  Inf. 

(72) 

(73) 

THOMAS  M.  HUSTED 
Born 

Feb.  2,  1840 
Died 

Nov.  27,  1885 

Death  is  eternal  life — why  should  we  weep? 
HUSTED 

ANNE  JACKSON 
Died 

Sept.  8,  1883 
in  the 
36th  year 
of  her  age 
JACKSON 

(74) 

(75) 

[Broken;  found  by  fence.] 
— OSHUA  KNOWLES 
Died 

— ug  8,  1869 
Aged 
—Mo.— 

HENRY  LUE 
Dec.  31,  1821 
June  26,  1896 

(76) 

(77) 

ANDREW  JACKSON  LUE 
July  11,  1862 
May  16,  1916 

JOHNNIE  P. 

Son  of 

B.  F.  & SUSIE  LUE 
Born 

June  25,  1886 
Died 

Sept.  18,  1886 
Budded  on  earth 
to  bloom  in  Heaven. 

fN.  B. — For  the  Lees  family  see  Robert  Robinson,  No.  119.] 
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(78) 

AARON  McKIMMEY 
Oct.  5,  1824 
Dec.  28,  1901 

(80) 

FRANK  B.  MELTON 
1861—1926 


(79) 

LEZETTA  McKIMMEY 
1898 — 1899 


(81) 

FLAVIUS  D.  MILLER 
1854 — 1920 

ALBERT  MILLER 
1827 — 1904 


(82) 

MILLER 


ELIZABETH  W. 
MILLER 
1843—1892 


(83) 


t Two  inscriptions.  ] 


(a) 

MARGARET  S. 
Born 

Mar.  10,  1804 
Died 

June  12,  1893 


(b) 

WALTER  TOLLE 
Died 

June  27,  1886 
Aged 

16  Ys.  27  Ds. 


MILLER 


(84) 

M 

JOHN  A.  MILLER 
June  6,  1853— Dec.  20,  1910 

ALIDA 
His  wife 

Aug.  12,  1855— Jan.  22,  1897 
Gone  home  to  await  our  children’s  coming. 

MILLER 

ALIDA  L. 

Wife  of 

JOHN  A.  MILLER 
Aug.  12,  1855 
Jan.  22,  1897 


(85) 

[U.  S .] 

J.  W.  MOLTON 
Co.  H. 

11th  Kans.  Cav. 

(86) 

MARY  A. 

Wife  of 

JOHN  W.  MOORE 
Died 

Jan.  1,  1880 
Aged 

79  Ys.  8 Ms.  & 11  Ds. 
Farewell  dear  husband,  for  awhile, 
Until  we  meet  again; 

And  may  it  be  on  God’s  right  hand, 
Where  all  praise  Jesus  name. 


(87) 

[Inscriptions  on  two  sides.] 


(a) 

ISAAC  MORRIS 
Feb.  23,  1823 
Mar.  30,  1918 


(b) 

At  rest 
HANNAH 
Wife  of 

ISAAC  MORRIS 
Feb.  5,  1825 
Apr.  2,  1893 


(88) 

GEORGIA  MORTON 
1883—1898 
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(89) 

Mother 
KEZIAH 
Wife  of 

JOSEPH  MOULTON 
Dec.  8,  1824 
July  25,  1892 
We  shall  meet  again 


(90) 
MABEL 
Dau.  of 

H.  & A.  MUDGE 
Died 

Nov.  30,  1885 
Aged 

1 yr.  2 ds. 


(91) 

[U.  S.] 

J.  Y.  MURNAN 
Co.  A. 

215th  Pa.  Inf. 


MOULTON 

(92) 

[ Inscriptions  on  two  sides.] 


(a) 

BENNETT  A.  MURPHY 
Died 

May  20,  1879 
Aged 

62  Y.  4 M.  28  D. 
MURPHY 


( b ) 

JOHN  H. 

Son  of 

B.  A.  & M.  A.  MURPHY 
Died 

Nov.  20,  1885 
Aged 

42  y.  4 m.  & 8 d. 


EDGER 
Son  of 

B.  M.  & M.  A.  MURPHY 
Died 

Dec.  18,  1858 
Aged  5 Mos. 


(93) 

NAYLOR 


(94) 
[U.  S.] 


JAMES  NAYLOR 

JANE 
His  wife 
1852—1922 


O.  S.  NAYLOR 
Hosp.  Corps 
U.  S.  A. 


1879  CHARLEY  son  1880 
1876  OSCAR  S.  son  1901 
1872  IDA  HAWKINS  dau.  1907 


(95) 

ELLA  E. 
Wife  of 

J.  W.  NAYLOR 
Died 

May  18,  1880 
Aged 

23  Ys.  3 Ms.  4D. 


(96) 

NELSON 

NELS  P.  NELSON 
1841—1913 

ELNA  MONS  REX 
His  wife 
1852—1920 


1879  ALFRED  1881 
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(97) 

[Two  inscriptions .] 

(a) 

NICCUM 
JOHN  E. 

Dec.  24,  1864— Mar.  24,  1889 
VIRGIE 

Grand  Dau.  -<E.  4 Ms. 

( b ) 

JOHN  ELLIOTT 

1832 — 1897 

[N.  B. — Jeremiah  Childress  Niccum,  born  in  Vermilion  county,  Illinois,  November  1828, 
died  August  26,  1913,  and  his  wife  Mary  Elliott,  born  in  Ireland,  June  22,  1837,  di  d August 
7,  1913,  are  also  buried  here.  He  servvd  in  company  F,  Second  Kansas  Militia.  He  came  to 
Kansas  October  17,  1854,  and  she  in  1856.  They  were  married  November  1,  1857.] 


(98) 

ANNABELLA 
Dau.  of 

J.  C.  & M.  E.  NICCUM 
Died 

Oct.  15,  1861 
Aged 

1 yr.  1 mo. 

19  days 


(99) 

(100) 

[Twin  marker. ] 

ORR 

NELSON 

PATRICK  ORR 

OLA  WTLLIAM 

HARLEYE 

1833—1906 

1875 — 1920 

1906 — 1907 

MARGARET 

THEODORE  J. 

FRANK 

His  wife 

1901—1916 

1909—1910 

1837—1901 

Infant 

1914 

At  rest 

(101) 

(102) 

We  loved  her 

PARRISH 

SARAH  R. 
Wife  of 

J.  E.  PARRISH 

JOHN  E.  PARRISH 
1861—1903 

Died 

JOSEPH  E.  PARRISH 

Sep.  18,  1879 

1828—1898 

aged  52  Ys. 

At  rest 

(103) 

(105) 

NANCY  PAINTER 

CARRIE  BELL 

1825-1909 

Dau.  of 

F.  & E.  L.  PEARSON 
Died 

(104) 

Dec.  23,  1883 

S.  PAINTER 

JE.  5 Yrs.  & 8 Ds. 

May  4,  1816 

Budded  on  earth  to 

Feb.  4,  1906 

bloom  in  Heaven. 

(106) 

(107) 

Farewell 

WINNIE 

MOLLIE  F. 

Dau.  of 

Daughter  of 

L.  B.  & L.  J.  PECHNER 

J.  & NANCY  PEARSON 

Sep.  20,  1884 

Died 

July  15,  1886 

Aged  6 Ms. 

Aged 

(108) 

22  Years 

NELLIE  R.  & CLARA  E. 

Loving  friends  weep  not  for  me, 

PECK 

I long  to  be  at  rest ; 

Died 

How  happy,  happy  I shall  be, 

July  5,  1879 

When  pillowed  on  my  Saviour’s  breast. 

Aged 

2 ms.  22  ds 
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(109) 

(110) 

(111) 

MYRTLE  E. 

HERBERT  E. 

At  Rest 

Dau.  of 

son  of 

JAMES  E. 

J.  E.  & S.  E. 

J.  E.  & S.  E. 

PIERSON 

PIERSON 

PIERSON 

Apr.  9,  1846 

Oct.  1,  1880 

Apr.  30,  1884 

Oct.  13,  1898 

Apr.  11,  1903 

Nov.  12,  1888 

Co.  H 43  Ind.  Inf 

Nearer  my  God  to  thee 

PIERSON 

PIERSON 

(112) 

(113) 

At  Rest 

THOMAS  S. 

HARRY  E. 

1857-1857 

Son  of 

EDWARD  A.  & ELVA  D. 
REED 

FLORENCE  A. 
1858-1887 

May  8,  1894 

MARY  B. 

Nov.  9,  1898 

1872-1887 

MAUD  H. 
1877-1899 

REED 

(114) 

(115) 

REEDER 

DWIGHT  B.  RICE 

WILLIAM  REEDER 

1862—1921 

May  20,  1828 
Mar.  9,  1901 

(116) 

MINERVA  A.  REEDER 
June  9,  1831 
Feb.  26,  1920 

ALICE  R.  BATES 

[U.  S.) 

L.  E.  RIDGEWAY 
Co.  A. 

6th  Kans.  Cav. 

Oct.  14,  1865 
Oct.  14,  1902 

(117) 

(118) 

PHILIP  RILEY 

Eternal  Rest 

1840—1918 

HARRY  B.  RILEY 

Co.  B.  4th  Mich.  Inf. 

May  8,  1874 

[N.  B. — Mrs.  Riley  is  buried  here  also.] 

Aug.  3,  1900 
Gone  but  not  forgotten 

RILEY 

(119) 

[Inscriptions  on  three  sides.] 

(a) 

( b ) 

(0 

ROBERT  ROBINSON 

In  memory  of 

MARY 

Born 

JAMES  LEES 

Wife  of 

Feb.  14,  1835 

Born 

JAMES  LEES 

Died 

In  Oldham 

Mar.  4,  1818 

July  5,  1902  Lancashire,  England 

May  20,  1900 

BETSY 

Jan.  21,  1818 

Wife 

Died 

1839—1922 

Mar.  20,  1891 

ROBINSON 


LEES 
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(121) 

RYNERSON 
JOEL  H. 
1812—1909 

After  sorrow  comes  rest 

NANCY  NANCE 
1820—1909 

She  did  what  she  could 

FRANCES  M. 

1850 — 1917 
At  rest 


(123)  (124)  (125) 

HENRY  CLAY  REEVE  HENRY  CLAY  REEVE  JOSEPH  SAYWELL 

1828—1903  1885—1895  Died 

Jan.  10,  1900 
Aged  77  yrs. 


(126)  (127) 


SELOVER 

MYRTIS 

RICHMOND  SELOVER 

Infant  dau.  of 

Died 

W.  H.  & A.  SHANNON 

April  23,  1889 
Aged  57  years 

precious  one  from  us  in  gone, 
voice  we  loved  is  stilled. 

(128) 

(129) 

JOSEPH  B. 

[Temporary  marker .] 

Son  of 

RACHEL  SIMMONS 

W.  H.  &.  A.  SHANNON 

Aged  102  Years 

Died  Oct.  2,  1880 

Died  July  18,  1924 

Aged  2 Yrs.  2 Ms.  20  Ds. 

(130) 

(131) 

[ Temporary  marker .] 

[Temporary  marker .] 

JAMES  F.  SKAGGS 

WILLIAM  SKAGGS 

Born  Feb.  18,  1870 

Died  January  1,  1920 

Died  July  81,  1906 

Aged  39  years,  11  months  and  17  days 

(132) 

(133) 

SKINNER 

MARY  B. 

OSCAR  C. 

Wife  of 

1848— 19- 

JESSE  A.  SMELSER 
Born  Feb.  15,  1872 

LULU  O. 

Died  Dec.  31,  1895 

1856 — 1896 

SMELSER 

(120) 

HILDA  RUTH 

1909—1918 

(122) 

[U.  S] 

J.  H.  RYNERSON 
Co.  H. 

78th  111.  Inf. 
Born 

Nov.  18,  1812 
Died 

Aug.  8,  1890 
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(134) 

BARD  STINSON 
Oct.  16,  1890 
Feb.  8,  1907 


(135) 

SCHAEFER 
JOHN  N. 
1838—1910 

MARY  C. 
Wife 

1852—1917 

FREDERICK  P. 
Son 

1876—1892 


(136) 

GEO.  W.  TARBELL 
Dec.  4,  1864 
Nov.  7,  1912 
TARBELL 


(137) 

LYMON  W.  TARBELL 
Born 

July  6,  1806 
Died 

Feb.  22,  1895 

Faithful  to  his  trust  even  unto  death. 


[N.  B. — For  Walter  Tolle  see  Margaret  S.  Miller,  No.  83.] 


(138) 

OLIVER  C.  WARD 
1 Sergt.  Co.  H. 

11  Kan.  Regt. 
1840—1892 

WARD 

(140) 

HANNAH  A.  WEEKES 
Died 

Mar.  11,  1896 
Aged 

72  y.  11  m.  16  d. 


(139) 

iU.  S.] 

Sgt. 

O.  C.  WARD 
Co.  H. 

11th  Kans.  Cav. 

(141) 

CHARLES  W. 
Adopted  son  of 
J.  L.  & A.  L.  WOOD 
Died 

Apr.  4,  1884 
Aged 

14  Y.  3 M.  14  D. 
There  shall  be  no  night  here 
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MISCELLANY. 


[Many  interesting  letters  and  clippings  are  constantly  received  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  Many  incidents  and  stories 
are  related  to  him  that  have  great  historic  value.  To  try  to  handle  much  of 
this  mass  of  material  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  here.  But  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  are  presented  a few  interesting  facts  and  narratives.  Little  effort  has 
been  made  to  edit  or  arrange  them.  They  are  disconnected,  but  they  are 
herewith  presented  for  their  true  historic  worth.] 


NAMES  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  TOWN-SITE  COLONY  OF 
LAWRENCE. 


St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  March  6,  1927. 

William  E.  Connelley,  Secretary,  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Topeka, 
Kan. : 


DEAR  WILL — I had  a call  last  evening  from  Mr.  William  Doy,  who  gave 
me  a memorandum  of  the  names  of  the  original  colony  who  located  the 
town  site  of  Lawrence.  This  list  was  made  by  Doctor  Doy  about  1860.  As 
some  of  the  names  are  not  very  distinct  I have  copied  them,  having  known 
many  of  the  men  personally  for  years: 


J.  C.  Archibald. 

D.  R.  Anthony. 

E.  Conant. 

Hugh  Cameron. 
E.  Davenport. 
John  Doy. 
Ferdinand  Fuller. 
S.  C.  Harrington. 
W.  H.  Hews. 

G.  W.  Hews. 


A.  Holman. 

August  Hilpert. 

O.  Harlow. 

G.  W.  Hutchinson. 
J.  F.  Morgan. 

A.  H.  Mallory. 
John  Moiley. 

A.  Philbrick. 

J.  W.  Russell. 

J.  D.  Stevens. 


Sam  Tappan. 

A.  Fowler. 

G.  W.  Goss. 
Arthur  Gunther. 
J.  M.  Jones. 

R.  R.  Knapp. 

Ben  Merriam. 
Joshua  Thatcher. 
E.  White. 


Sincerely  yours,  Theodore  Gardner. 


The  list  given  above  agrees,  in  the  main,  with  the  one  given  by  Richard 
Cordley  in  “A  History  of  Lawrence.”  However,  there  are  a few  differences. 
Cordley’s  list  is  given  below : 


E.  Davenport. 

A.  Holman. 

Ben  Merriam. 

J.  F.  Morgan. 

A.  H.  Mallory. 

J.  W.  Russell. 

E.  Conant. 

F.  Fuller. 

G.  W.  Hewes. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Harrington. 


A.  Philbrick. 

J.  D.  Stevens. 

E.  White. 

W.  H.  Hewes. 

John  Mailey. 

Sam’l  F.  Tappan. 
D.  R.  Anthony. 

H.  Cameron. 

G.  W.  Hutchinson. 
George  Thatcher. 


J.  M.  Jones. 

Dr.  John  Doy. 

A.  Fowler. 

G.  W.  Goss. 
August  Hill  path. 
O.  Harlow. 
Arthur  Gunter. 

J.  C.  Archibald. 

B.  R.  Knapp. 


Old  Settlers’  Association. 
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These  are  the  men  of  whom  Eli  Thayer,  in  his  “Kansas  Crusade,”  wrote  as 
follows : 

“The  pioneer  colony  left  Boston  July  17,  1854.  Immense  crowds  had 
gathered  at  the  station  to  wish  them  Godspeed.  They  moved  out  of  the 
station  amid  the  cheering  of  the  crowds  who  lined  the  tracks  for  several  blocks. 

“The  emigrants  remained  in  Worcester  the  first  night  and  received  a suitable 
ovation.  Several  of  the  leading  citizens  called  upon  them  and  applauded  their 
patriotic  devotion,  pledging  remembrance  in  any  emergency. 

“The  next  day  we  were  met  in  the  evening  at  Albany  by  a good  number  of 
citizens  who  welcomed  us  with  great  cordiality.  The  next  day  we  were 
cheered  at  all  the  principal  stations  as  we  passed  on  our  westward  journey. 
The  president  of  the  Monroe  County  Bible  Society  made  an  address  and 
presented  the  colony  with  a large  and  elegant  Bible.” 

At  St.  Louis  the  party  was  met  by  Dr.  Charles  Robinson,  who  procured  their 
transportation  on  the  “Polar  Star.”  They  arrived  in  Kansas  City  July  27. 
Here  they  purchased  an  ox  team  to  haul  their  baggage  and  marched  across 
the  prairies — a trip  of  four  days’  length — to  the  site  of  Lawrence.  Here  they 
immediately  took  up  their  land  claims. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  OLD  SETTLERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 

Lawrence,  Kan.,  September  16,  1927. 

By  C.  S.  Finch,  in  Lawrence  Gazette,  with  biographical  sketches  by  Miss  Hannah  Oliver. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Old  Settlers’  Association  was  held  at  the  Douglas 
county  courthouse  on  September  14,  the  date  at  which  the  meeting  always 
occurs.  This  year  was  marked  by  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the 
association,  despite  the  awful  condition  of  the  roads  and  the  threatening 
weather.  A great  part  of  the  membership  of  the  association  are  farmers,  and 
many  of  them  had  to  come  a long  distance  in  the  mud  in  order  to  be  present. 
But  the  loyalty  of  the  first  citizens  of  Kansas  has  not  faltered  from  the  first  and 
now  they  are  anxious  to  teach  patriotism  to  the  rising  generation  by  telling 
of  the  patriotic  things  that  were  done  by  those  who  made  Kansas. 

Only  a small  number  gathered  in  the  morning  for  the  business  meeting,  and 
the  election  of  officers  was  held,  resulting  as  follows:  President,  L.  D.  Howard; 
vice  president,  C.  S.  Finch;  secretary,  Mrs.  Elmer  Brown;  treasurer,  S.  J. 
Churchill.  Miss  Hannah  Oliver  was  selected  as  historian  and  necrologist  for 
the  coming  year. 

A splendid  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  the  guests  by  the  women  of  the 
association,  and  the  tables  were  filled  by  the  crowd  that  came.  The  women  of 
the  association  are  famed  as  cooks,  and  the  dinner  this  year  was  up  to  if  not 
above  the  high  standard  long  ago  set  for  this  meeting. 

Following  the  dinner,  the  members  met  in  the  G.  A.  R.  hall  of  the  court- 
house and  listened  to  a fine  program  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  officers. 
First,  everybody  arose  and  sang  “America.”  Then  Messrs.  C.  H.  Hoyt  and 
S.  J.  Churchill,  the  veteran  singers  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  gave  the  audience,  “Auld 
Lang  Syne.”  Following  that  Miss  Oliver  read  memorials  for  the  members 
who  have  gone  from  us  during  the  past  year. 
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Death  has  been  very  active  in  the  ranks  of  the  old  settlers  during  the  year, 
the  roll  call  was  a long  one,  and  Miss  Oliver  paid  a splendid  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  Following  is  a list  of  those  who  passed  on  during  the 
year:  Mrs.  Althea  Florence  (Adams)  Messer,  died  September  26,  1925;  Wil- 
liam T.  Williamson,  October  20;  Frank  D.  Brooks,  October  21;  John  M.  Henry, 
November  2;  Mrs.  Joel  White,  February  26,  1926;  John  Gardner,  March  2; 
William  A.  Walker,  March  4;  Mrs.  Amanda  Ellen  (Todd)  Kennedy,  March  4; 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Ann  (Puckett)  McGee,  April  12;  Mrs.  Georgiana  (Rogers)  Stan- 
ley, April  15;  Mrs.  Eliza  (Emmett)  Dolbee,  April  18;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Reynolds, 
April  28;  Miss  Emma  A.  Brown,  June  10;  William  L.  Bullene,  July  30;  Mrs. 
Fanny  (Newhouse)  Ecke,  August  9. 

Mrs.  Esther  Clark  Hill  read  her  “Call  of  Kansas,”  Messrs.  Hoyt  and 
Churchill  sang  “We  Drank  From  the  Same  Canteen,”  Miss  Lida  Holmes  read 
a story  from  a book,  Mrs.  May  Hoyt  Seetin  sang  some  old  songs  as  she  only 
can  sing  them,  and  then  Justice  Henry  F.  Mason  gave  the  annual  address. 
It  was  all  about  Kansas,  mostly  about  Lawrence  people  and  things,  and  was 
intensely  interesting  to  the  old  settlers  who  remembered  all  those  of  whom 
the  judge  spoke.  “We  Old  Boys”  was  sung  by  Hoyt  and  Churchill,  and  then 
followed  the  reminiscences,  which  were  cut  short  by  the  too-long  program. 
Mrs.  James  Topping  gave  a recitation  that  was  so  good  she  was  recalled  and 
gave  another.  President  Theodore  Gardner  read  some  reminiscences  of  his 
own  life  that  were  short  and  deeply  interesting,  after  which  he  gave  a toast  to 
“Water.”  W.  E.  Connelley,  secretary  of  the  S'tate  Historical  Society,  who 
always  attends  these  meetings,  made  a short  talk,  and  the  meeting,  which 
had  been  an  interesting  one  for  all,  was  adjourned. 


SKETCHES  OF  THOSE  WHO  DIED  WITHIN  THE  LAST  YEAR. 

Three  of  the  oldest  and  most  beloved  of  this  association  have  died  since 
our  last  meeting,  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Brooks,  Mrs.  William  Brown  and  Mr.  Skarlet 
Madden  Reynolds.  It  seemed  most  fitting  that  Mr.  John  Walton  should  speak 
in  memory  of  his  long-time  friend,  Mr.  Reynolds. 

MRS.  PAUL  R.  BROOKS. 

Mrs.  Brooks,  before  her  marriage,  was  Miss  Mary  Angeline  Boughton.  She 
was  born  June  13,  1837,  in  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Alanson  Boughton,  a Baptist  minister,  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Squires  Bough- 
ton. 

Miss  Boughton  came  to  Kansas  in  1857  with  a married  sister.  The  sister 
and  her  family  soon  returned  to  their  old  home.  Not  so  the  stout-hearted 
pioneer,  Mary  Boughton.  She  stayed  and  soon  was  teaching  in  the  early 
school  in  the  basement  of  the  old  Unitarian  church.  The  year  after  her  arrival 
in  Lawrence,  on  October  3,  1858,  she  was  married  to  Paul  R.  Brooks.  The 
wedding  was  one  of  great  interest  and  has  often  been  described.  It  was  the 
first  church  wedding  in  Lawrence  and  took  place  at  the  old  Methodist  church 
at  724  Vermont  street. 

Mr.  Brooks  came  to  Lawrence  in  1854  and  took  a prominent  part  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  new  town.  He  continued  almost  to  the  end  of  his  days  active  in 
official  and  business  life.  He  died  December  17,  1916.  From  the  time  of  their 
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marriage  until  Mr.  Brooks’  death,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  were  leaders  in  the 
civic  and  social  life  of  Lawrence.  Their  home,  at  first  the  small  house  of 
the  pioneers,  and  then,  in  the  sixties,  their  spacious  and  beautiful  home  on  the 
slope  of  Mt.  Oread,  was  one  of  the  centers  of  generous,  joyous  hospitality. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  had  no  children  of  their  own  but  they  loved  the  young. 
A younger  sister  of  Mrs.  Brooks,  almost  as  soon  as  the  university  opened,  and 
a nephew  of  Mr.  Brooks,  a few  years  later,  were  sent  for  and  came  from  other 
states  to  make  their  home  with  them  and  to  be  educated  to  splendid  man- 
hood and  womanhood  in  the  university.  This  sister  and  nephew  both  delight 
to  give  to  those  dear  relatives  the  credit  for  all  they  have  attained  through 
their  university  education. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  also  opened  their  home,  when  commodious  homes 
were  fewer  than  now,  to  university  student  roomers.  Music  and  books,  good 
company  and  good  cheer,  and  the  warm  friendliness  of  their  host  and  hostess 
made  life-long  friendships  between  hosts  and  guests. 

In  recent  years  Mrs.  Brooks  has  enjoyed  cordial  relations  with  the  fraternity. 
Beta  Theta  Pi,  whose  house  was  the  home  of  her  old  neighbors,  Judge  John 
P.  Usher  and  family,  and  invitations  from  the  Betas  and  roses  from  Mrs. 
Brooks  frequently  passed  forth  between  the  two  houses. 

Mrs.  Brooks  was  large-hearted,  a woman  of  broad  interests,  one  who 
made  many  friends  and  kept  them  through  life,  one  whose  membership  was 
sought  in  all  kinds  of  organizations.  She  lived  full  of  activities  to  the  end. 
She  kept  up  her  large  house  and  her  extensive  greenhouses,  living  among  the 
flowers  she  loved,  selling  them  and  distributing  them  lavishly  as  gifts. 

On  the  morning  of  December  30,  1926,  having  gone  to  bed  in  her  usual 
health  the  night  before,  she  was  found  peacefully  sleeping  the  last  sleep. 
There  was  no  indication  that  her  passing  had  been  attended  by  the  slightest 
agitation.  Thus  another  book  of  the  homes  of  Lawrence  was  closed.  The 
house  will  pass  to  strangers,  but  for  the  life  lived  in  it,  the  life  of  Lawrence, 
will  always  be  better  and  happier. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  BROWN. 

Jane  Shields  was  born  at  Banbridge,  County  Down,  Ireland,  March  1,  1840. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  James  Shields  and  Mary  Barr  Shields.  The  Shields 
family  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  at  Sharon,  where  Jane  Shields  was 
married  to  William  Brown,  January  8,  1859.  The  young  couple  came  at  once 
to  Kansas  and  settled  in  Douglas  county.  Here  Mrs.  Brown  passed  through 
all  the  experiences  of  the  pioneer  women,  hard  work,  privation,  isolation  and 
peril. 

Mr.  Brown  was  engaged  in  dairying  near  Lawrence.  In  the  sixties  the 
Browns  bought  the  beautiful  farm  southwest  of  the  university,  where  they 
both  spent  their  remaining  years.  On  this  farm  Mr.  Brown  built  and  oper- 
ated the  first  grist  mill  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  be  run  by  steam. 

In  QuantrilPs  raid  the  retreat  of  the  raiders  led  them  past  Pleasant  View 
Farm.  Mr.  Brown  set  out  to  join  whatever  defensive  organization  might 
be  formed.  Mrs.  Brown  hid  with  her  children  in  a cornfield.  Two  different 
squads  of  the  ruffians  stopped  and  set  fire  to  the  house.  Both  times  Mrs. 
Brown  left  her  hiding  and  put  out  the  fire,  in  spite  of  threats  of  death  if  she 
did  so.  Then  came  three  raiders  dragging  a colored  man  and  discussing  how 
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they  should  kill  him.  Mrs.  Brown  seized  an  old,  useless  revolver  and  threat- 
ened to  shoot  the  first  ruffian  who  should  lay  hands  on  the  negro.  And  she 
effected  his  escape. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  a woman  of  strong  character,  generous,  and  courageous,  as 
her  actions  at  the  time  of  the  raid  showed.  She  stood  for  the  best  things  in 
life.  She  was  devoted  to  home  and  church  and  had  a warm  heart  and  a 
helping  hand  for  all  her  neighbors  and  friends.  She  was  a true  type  of  the 
pioneer,  brave,  resourceful,  lavish  in  giving  of  her  strength  and  her  store. 

Her  life  closed  March  4,  1927.  On  the  following  Sunday  scores  of  friends 
from  town  and  country  gathered  at  her  beautiful  home  place,  Pleasant  View 
Farm,  to  pay  her  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  love.  Mr.  Brown  died 
November  10,  1918. 

Mrs.  Brown  lost  out  of  her  home  by  death  a beloved  daughter,  Emma  A. 
Brown,  less  than  a year  before  her  own  death.  Her  surviving  children  are: 
Thomas  R.  Brown,  Elmer  F.  Brown,  Willard  Brown,  all  living  at  Lawrence. 

MRS.  FRANCES  M.  GARRETT. 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Garrett  died  in  November,  1926,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Her 
body  was  laid  to  rest  at  Lawrence  in  the  family  lot  in  Oak  Hill  cemetery. 

She  was  the  wife  of  Charles  Garrett.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Lawrence.  Mr.  Garrett  died  here  about  forty  years  ago. 
She  left  two  children,  who  live  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Albert  A.  Garrett,  head  of 
the  biology  department  in  Salt  Lake  City  University,  and  Miss  Mary  Garrett. 

Old  settlers  remember  Mrs.  Garrett  as  a home  keeper,  sweet  and  womanly, 
lovely  in  spirit  and  beautiful  in  person — a fragrant  memory  to  linger  after 
so  many  years. 

MRS.  E.  F.  CROCKER. 

Mrs.  Eben  F.  Crocker  was  born  at  Shelby ville,  Ind.,  July  2,  1859.  She  was 
married  first  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Rule,  who  met  death  by  accidental  drowning. 
Fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  on  May  1,  1900,  she  mar- 
ried Mr.  Eben  F.  Crocker,  who  had  settled  in  Lawrence  in  1855.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crocker  met  with  us  at  our  last  meeting.  Mrs.  Crocker  was  ambitious 
to  put  much  into  life  and  to  get  much  out  of  it.  She  was  accomplished  in 
music  and  drawing  and  was  known  for  her  marvelous  needlework.  She  was 
the  embodiment  of  kindness  and  charity.  She  could  not  turn  away  from 
the  appeal  of  motherless  children,  whom  she  mothered  and  clothed  and  fed, 
almost  beyond  the  limit  of  her  means,  and  of  poor  neighbors,  for  whom  she 
made  veritable  feasts  in  her  home  and  invited  them  in. 

BANKS  BROWN. 

On  May  28,  1927,  died  Banks  Brown  at  Lawrence.  He  had  given  thirty- 
eight  years  of  devoted,  generous  service  to  the  city  post  office.  For  nearly  all 
the  last  ten  years  his  smiling  face  at  the  post-office  window  had  met  the  eyes 
of  the  hurried,  worried  crowds  and  he  divined  their  worries  and  gave  under- 
standing aid.  It  was  a happy  post  for  him  for  it  gave  him  unlimited  chances 
to  do  the  kindnesses  he  loved  to  do. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  at  Rockville,  Ind.,  December  15,  1862,  came  to  Law- 
rence in  1871,  and  was  married  in  Lawrence  November  28,  1889,  to  Miss  Lizzie 
McFarland.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  a niece,  Miss  Kate  Caldwell, 
who  was  brought  up  in  his  home. 
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CARRIE  MARKS. 

Two  children  of  Alex  Marks,  who  came  to  Lawrence  in  1859  and  died  in  1916, 
have  passed  away  in  the  last  year.  Carrie  Marks  was  bom  in  Lawrence, 
September  13,  1868,  and  died  in  Lawrence  after  an  illness  of  eighteen  months. 
She  was  educated  in  the  Lawrence  schools  and  in  1888  was  married  to  George 
Shaw,  who  survives  her.  She  was  noted  by  all  who  knew  her  for  her  fidelity  in 
friendship,  her  generosity  and  the  charming  hospitality  of  her  home. 

Arthur  Marks  was  born  in  Lawrence  in  1871.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  and  later  was  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  jewelry  store  on  Massa- 
chusetts street,  which  business  he  continued  after  his  father’s  death.  Mr. 
Marks  was  married  in  1913  to  Miss  Ruby  Nicholson.  One  daughter,  Alexia, 
now  ten  years  old,  was  born  of  this  marriage.  Mr.  Marks  was  held  in  respect 
and  affection  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  business  rectitude,  his  regard  for 
the  interest  of  others,  for  his  friendliness  and  sympathy  and  kindness.  Mr. 
Marks  died  August  20,  1927.  His  funeral  service  was  held  at  the  Masonic 
Temple  and  was  attended  by  a large  number  of  citizens.  Several  of  the  stores 
were  closed  at  the  time  of  the  funeral  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Marks. 

MRS.  C.  T.  K.  PRENTICE. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  K.  Prentice  died  at  the  Lawrence  Memorial  Hospital  February 
25,  1927.  She  was  the  widow  of  C.  T.  K.  Prentice,  for  many  terms  city  marshal 
of  Lawrence,  who  died  several  years  ago.  Marshal  Prentice’s  father,  Thaddeus 
Prentice,  came  to  Lawrence  in  1855.  He  was  a brave  defender  of  the  town 
during  the  border  struggles  and  both  he  and  Marshal  Prentice  fought  in  the 
Union  army  in  the  Civil  War. 

Mrs.  Prentice,  whose  maiden  name  was  Emma  Thecker,  was  born  in 
Virginia.  In  1869  she  and  Mr.  Prentice  were  married  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
They  came  to  Lawrence,  here  they  spent  most  of  their  married  life.  Mrs. 
Prentice  is  survived  by  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Mrs.  Prentice  was  a lovely  bride  when  she  came  to  Lawrence.  She  had 
the  charm  of  the  women  of  the  South.  She  was  of  a bright,  happy  nature  and 
very  sociable.  She  retained  through  life  the  charm  of  youthfulness.  She 
participated  in  all  the  interests  of  her  children,  who  took  no  more  delight  in 
the  comradeship  of  those  of  their  own  age  than  they  did  in  that  of  their 
mother. 

MRS.  ANNIE  DEAL  SHANKLIN. 

Mrs,  Annie  Deal  Shanklin  died  in  Colorado  Springs  August  17,  1927.  Her 
death  was  sudden  and  caused  a great  shock  to  the  community.  Mrs.  Shanklin’s 
maiden  name  was  Annie  Grove  Deal.  She  came  as  a young  girl  with  her 
parents  to  Lawrence.  At  the  age  of  twenty  she  married  Joseph  Tait  Shanklin, 
a son  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Lawrence.  To  them  was  born  one 
daughter,  Flora,  now  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Boynton,  of  Lawrence. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1912,  Mrs.  Shanklin  became  the  house 
mother  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  sorority,  a position  which  she  held  at  the 
time  of  her  death.  Mrs.  Shanklin’s  lovely  personality  and  fine  character  made 
her  a force  for  good  within  the  wide  limits  of  her  influence,  in  her  home,  in 
her  large  circle  of  friends  and  among  the  young  people  of  the  university  with 
whom  her  position  as  house  mother  of  a sorority  brought  her  into  close 
relations. 
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MRS.  CHARLES  ELWELL. 

Another  pioneer  child  who  set  out  for  a new  country  in  .the  past  year  was 
Mrs.  Mary  Tisdale  Elwell.  Her  father,  Henry  Tisdale,  before  the  day  of 
railways  in  Kansas,  was  general  manager  of  transportation  by  stage  in  a large 
section  of  this  western  country. 

Mary  Tisdale  was  born  in  Lawrence  July  13,  1870,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Lawrence  schools  and  the  university.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  Elwell 
August  27,  1900.  She  died  March  15,  1927.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwell  spent  some 
years  in  Cuba,  but  most  of  their  married  life  was  spent  here  in  the  midst  of  a 
circle  of  lifelong  friends  of  whom  Mrs.  Elwell  was  the  life  and  moving  spirit, 
such  vital  energy  possessed  her.  She  had  an  enthusiasm  for  life.  She  belonged 
to  many  groups  of  varied  aims  and  activities  and  all  seemed  to  look  to  her 
for  motive  power.  Her  friends’  interests  were  hers.  She  was  wholly  sincere 
and  outspoken.  Her  sense  of  justice  was  very  great.  She  was  kind  and  gen- 
erous towards  those  less  fortunate  than  herself ; very  skillful  in  finding  ways  to 
give  them  pleasure.  In  her  last  days,  when  she  knew  that  death  was  just  before 
her,  she  carried  on  her  life  with  her  family  and  friends  as  usual.  No  soldier 
on  the  field  of  battle  ever  met  death  more  undaunted.  Her  mortal  remains 
lie  beside  those  of  her  parents  on  the  slope  of  Oak  Hill. 

CHARLES  F.  BELL. 

Charles  F.  Bell  died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  November  15,  1926.  He  was  the  son 
of  Capt.  George  W.  Bell,  who  was  county  clerk  at  the  time  of  the  Quantrill 
raid.  Captain  Bell,  with  his  wife  and  six  children  were  living  in  the  old  stone 
house  still  standing  at  10  Ohio  street.  On  the  morning  of  the  raid  he  saw  from 
his  position  on  the  hillside  the  first  approach  of  the  raiders.  He  seized  his  gun 
and  started  for  the  center  of  town,  where  he  expected  that  some  united  effort 
toward  defence  would  be  made.  No  such  effort  was  possible.  In  the  ravine 
west  of  Massachusetts  street  he  Sound  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  guerrillas. 
He,  together  with  another  man,  climbed  onto  the  joists  of  an  unfinished  build- 
ing. They  were  seen  by  a raider  and  Captain  Bell  begged  the  life  of  his 
companion,  and  then  found  that  their  assailant  was  an  old  friend  who  had 
often  eaten  at  his  table.  Promised  safety,  they  came  down  from  the  roof. 
Outside  the  house  twenty  of  the  raiders  were  waiting.  They  clamored  for  the 
death  of  the  two  men.  Both  were  killed.  Captain  Bell  fell,  shot  with  four 
bullets.  His  son,  Charles  Bell,  has  not  lived  in  Lawrence  for  forty  years,  but 
like  so  many  of  the  pioneers  and  their  children  who,  wherever  their  roaming 
feet  have  led  them  since  their  heroic  days  in  Lawrence,  come  to  lie  them  down 
in  their  last  sleep  in  its  blood-consecrated  soil.  He  rests  with  his  family  in 
beautiful  Oak  Hill  cemetery. 

EDWARD  E.  DIX. 

Another  of  the  sons  of  the  pioneers  to  pass  from  life  this  year  was  Edward 
E.  Dix,  who  died  in  Fort  Scott  in  December,  1926.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Dix.  They  lived  at  717  Vermont  street  on  the  site  of  the 
house  built  by  Mrs.  Dix  the  year  following  Quantrill’s  raid,  now  the  residence 
of  Dr.  A.  J.  Anderson.  Here  Mr.  Dix,  his  brother  and  some  of  his  workmen 
were  killed  in  the  raid.  Mrs.  Dix,  after  hiding  her  children  in  the  woodshed, 
made  a superhuman  effort  to  hold  off  from  her  husband  by  her  own  strength, 
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the  raiders,  who  were  determined  to  kill  him  and  his  companion,  but  all  in 
vain.  Mrs.  Dix  was  known  to  many  later  comers  as  the  wife  of  W.  J.  Flintom. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flintom  lived  at  745  Ohio  street. 

Edward  E.  Dix  was  born  at  Lawrence  in  March,  1860.  He  left  here  at  an 
early  age  and  his  life  was  spent  in  railroad  affairs.  He  made  frequent  visits 
to  Lawrence  during  his  mother’s  lifetime  and  had  many  old  and  newer  friends 
here. 

JOHN  E.  O'HERN. 

John  E.  O’Hern  left  Lawrence  some  thirty  years  ago.  As  a high-school  boy 
nearly  forty  years  ago  he  left  in  the  mind  of  one  of  his  teachers  the  memory 
of  a bright,  earnest,  blue-eyed  boy  with  brown  hair  waving  back  from  a fair, 
clear  forehead.  After  his  school  days  he  held  a clerical  position  in  the  post 
office.  Later  he  went  to  Chicago  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Armour 
Packing  Company.  Beginning  with  the  menial  work  at  the  bottom,  he  rose 
steadily  from  post  to  post  until  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  company.  His  wife  was  Miss  Keefe,  of  Lawrence.  His 
burial  took  place  in  Chicago.  A brother  of  John  E.  O’Hem  was  a priest,  head 
of  the  American  school  for  the  education  of  Catholic  priests  at  Rome.  He 
died  a few  years  ago,  holding  that  position. 

SETTLERS  OF  FIFTY  YEARS  OR  OVER. 

Others  who  are  old  settlers  by  reason  of  having  come  to  Douglas  county 
fifty  years  or  more  ago,  whose  lives  and  services  and  splendid  qualities  we 
would  fain  review  to-day  did  time  permit,  but  whom  we  must  pass  over  with 
brief  mention,  are  these: 

Isaiah  K.  Nicholson,  born  in  Guernsey  county,  Ohio,  October  28,  1830,  died  at 
the  home  of  his  son,  John  B.  Nicholson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  1,  1927,  having 
reached  the  great  age  of  ninety-six  years,  seven  months.  A keen  mind,  the 
discipline  of  which  he  maintained  through  life,  a splendid  physique,  never 
abused,  brought  him  to  extreme  old  age  with  firm  powers  of  mind  and  body. 
Mrs.  Nicholson  died  July  17,  1924.  Besides  his  son,  John  K.,  of  Kansas  City, 
two  daughters  survive  him:  Mrs.  F.  W.  Blackmar,  of  Lawrence,  and  Mrs. 

Charles  Wood,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

James  H.  Hook,  until  recent  years  a resident  of  Lawrence  and  Douglas 
county,  came  to  Lawrence  in  1864.  He  died  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  17, 
1927,  aged  eighty-six  years. 

R.  W.  Gorrill  died  on  the  Gorrill  farm  in  the  Barker  district  March  16  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  He  came  to  Douglas  county  in  1868.  His  widow  and 
four  children  survive  him. 

Peter  Laptad,  who  has  lived  in  or  near  Lawrence  since  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  in  which  he  served,  died  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  September  6, 
1927,  aged  eighty-five.  His  funeral  was  held  from  the  home,  1732  Louisiana 
street.  Mr.  Laptad  is  survived  by  his  widow,  one  son  and  four  daughters. 

Mrs.  Estelle  Lindley  Hornor  came  with  her  parents  to  Lawrence  in  1865 
and  lived  her  earlier  life  here.  Here  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Levi  Hornor  in 
1880.  Mrs.  Hornor  died  in  Wichita  April  6,  1927.  She  was  a sister  of  George 
M.  Lindley,  J.  J.  Lindley  and  William  L.  Lindley,  all  of  Lawrence. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gertrude  Dicker,  widow  of  A.  J.  Dicker,  who  came  to  Law- 
rence in  1865,  and  died  two  years  earlier  than  Mrs.  Dicker,  passed  away  at 
her  home,  718  Locust  street,  November  10,  1926. 
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THE  PAUL  REVERES  OF  THE  LAWRENCE  MASSACRE. 

By  General  William  Henry  Sears. 

LAWRENCE  was  a doomed  city.  It  would  seem  that  fate  had  set  her  seal 
upon  its  lintels.  Heroic  attempts  were  made  to  reach  and  warn  the  people 
of  the  town,  that  they  might  escape  the  great  calamity  so  rapidly  approach- 
ing. But,  unbelievable  as  it  is,  these  attempts  were  every  one  thwarted  with- 
out the  guerrillas  lifting  a hand  to  aid.  Such  a thing  is  without  parallel  in 
either  ancient  or  modern  history.  The  situation  stands  unique  and  alone. 
Below  are  given  accounts  of  the  attempts  made  to  warn  Lawrence,  and  of 
their  complete  failure. 

William  E.  Connelley,  in  “Quantrill  and  the  Border  Wars,”  writes  as  follows: 

“When  the  guerrillas  had  gone  from  her  house,  Mrs.  Jennings  determined  to 
send  tidings  to  Lawrence  if  possible.  With  her  servant  girl  and  children  she 
went  to  the  home  of  William  Guest,  who  lived  half  a mile  to  the  north. 
Guest  would  not  believe  her  story,  and  she  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  go  to 
Lawrence.  Henry  Thompson,  a Negro,  who  was  working  for  Guest,  offered 
to  go  if  Guest  would  furnish  a horse  for  him  to  ride.  This  Guest  refused  to 
do.  Thompson  then  set  forth  afoot  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  the  doomed 
city,  and  Mrs.  Jennings  returned  home.  Frederick  Pilla,  a justice  of  the  peace 
at  Eudora,  had  been  down  the  Lawrence-Olathe  trail  to  perform  a marriage 
ceremony,  and,  returning  long  after  midnight,  came  upon  Thompson  on  his 
way  to  Eudora.  Thompson  soon  told  his  story.  Pilla  hurried  to  Eudora  and 
cried  an  alarm.  The  citizens  gathered  at  the  blockhouse  and  heard  the  account 
of  the  passing  of  Quantrill.  Volunteers  to  go  to  Lawrence  were  called  for,  and 
three  responded — David  Kraus,  the  city  marshal,  Casper  Marfelius  and  Jerry 
Reel.  Kraus  was  thrown  from  his  horse  before  getting  beyond  the  village 
limits,  but,  being  behind  the  others,  they  did  not  notice  his  absence.  He  went 
no  further,  and  never  fully7,  recovered  from  the  injuries  of  the  fall. 

“Reel  and  Marfelius  rode  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Lawrence.  It  was 
necessary  for  them  to  reach  the  intersection  of  the  Eudora  and  Franklin  roads 
ahead  of  Quantrill,  and  the  dawn  began  to  appear.  Reel  was  mounted  on  a 
fine  Kentucky  mare  that  he  called  ‘Crow,’  as  she  bore  the  color  of  that  swift 
and  wary  bird.  Just  as  day  was  breaking  the  black  mare  stumbled  and  fell, 
her  gallant  rider  under  her,  crushed  and  wounded  unto  death.  Marfelius  got 
the  mare  to  her  feet,  moved  the  unconscious  Reel  to  the  roadside,  and  hurried 
to  a farmhouse  for  succor  for  the  stricken  man.  But  by  the  time  aid  was 
secured  Quantrill  was  entering  Lawrence.  Reel  died  of  his  injuries  the  follow- 
ing day. 

“Perhaps  the  most  heroic  effort  to  save  the  doomed  city  was  made  by  a 
Shawnee  Indian  named  Pelathe.  He  rode  into  Kansas  City  near  midnight 
with  the  courier  of  Captain  Coleman  from  Little  Santa  Fe.  Theodore  Bartles 
was  at  General  Ewing’s  headquarters  when  he  arrived.  Bartles  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  scouts  in  the  service  and  a famous  Red  Leg.  He  heard  the 
story  of  the  courier  and  said  at  once  that  Quantrill  was  going  to  Lawrence. 
Learning  that  no  one  had  been  sent  to  warn  the  town,  so  far  as  the  courier 
knew,  Bartles  raged  against  the  stupidity  of  the  officers  of  the  various  posts. 
He  thought  seriously  of  trying  to  reach  Lawrence  ahead  of  Quantrill,  but 
when  he  remembered  that  the  journey  would  have  to  be  made  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Kansas  River  to  avoid  the  guerrillas,  he  thought  it  could  not  be 
done.  When  he  determined  not  to  go  the  Shawnee  expressed  a desire  to  try  it. 
Bartles  had  known  him  a few  months,  and  knew  him  to  be  a good  horseman, 
a daring  and  hardy  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  country  through  which 
he  would  ride. 

“Bartles  took  the  Shawnee  to  the  Six-mile  House,  two  miles  west  of  Quindaro. 
He  believed  it  impossible  for  the  Shawnee  to  reach  Lawrence  ahead  of  Quan- 
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trill,  but  he  was  willing  that  he  should  make  the  effort.  In  those  days  Bartles 
had  the  best  horses  to  be  found,  and  he  led  from  the  corral  a sorrel  mare,  a 
Kentucky  thoroughbred  of  speed  and  bottom.  It  was  past  one  o’clock  when 
the  Shawnee,  heavily  armed,  but  garbed  as  an  Indian,  mounted  to  race  against 
fate. 

“At  first  the  Indian  rode  leisurely.  He  knew  the  prairies  and  timber-clumps, 
the  streams  and  where  to  cross  them.  He  kept  to  no  single  beaten  way.  In 
an  hour  he  was  going  at  terrific  speed.  The  mare  was  moving  easily  in  long, 
regular  strides,  her  neck  straightened  and  her  nose  thrown  well  forward. 

“For  another  hour  the  noble  animal  held  her  pace,  but  her  breath  was  com- 
ing hard,  and  he  thought  best  to  pull  her  in  for  a momentary  rest. 

“The  Shawnee  dismounted,  removed  the  folded  blanket  used  in  lieu  of  sad- 
dle, and,  with  a large  red  handkerchief  from  about  his  neck,  he  rubbed  dry 
her  limbs,  her  quivering  flanks,  her  neck,  her  head.  He  led  her  gently  along 
that  she  might  not  become  stiff  or  chilled.  At  a pool  in  the  bed  of  a stream 
he  cleansed  her  mouth  of  foam  and  allowed  her  to  drink  a little  water.  Lead- 
ing her  to  the  summit  of  a prairie  swell  and  finding  her  rested  and  much  re- 
freshed he  replaced  the  light  blanket,  mounted,  and  was  away. 

“The  mare  soon  pushed  her  speed  to  the  limit.  She  had  found  her  second 
wind.  She  moved  freely  in  the  long  springy  reaches  of  the  perfect  racer. 
The  prairie  swam  by  in  the  soft  light  of  the  brilliant  summer  stars.  Miles 
melted  under  the  steady  hoof  beats  of  the  splendid  runner.  Hours  were  pass- 
ing. Rounding  a long  sweep  of  the  winding  trail  he  saw  far  to  the  southwest 
the  black  line  that  marked  the  broad  woodland  beyond  which  lay  Lawrence, 
and  he  knew  that  if  his  faithful  mare  could  but  hold  her  pace  another  hour 
he  would  save  the  city.  But  could  she  do  it?  Making  a long  ascent,  she  fell 
to  a slower  gait,  and  at  the  top  she  faltered.  Her  flanks  heaved  and  her 
breathing  was  heavy.  She  was  failing.  She  had  done  her  best.  Her  wonder- 
ful powers  of  endurance  were  spent. 

“The  Shawnee  was  a man  of  resource.  He  was  racing  with  death.  No  sacri- 
fice was  too  great  if  it  would  but  give  him  the  goal.  Perhaps  he  might  yet 
snatch  victory  from  this  desperate  extremity.  He  decided  to  offer  up  the 
noble  animal  which  had  served  him  so  faithfully.  With  his  long  knife  he 
cruelly  gashed  her  reeking  shoulders.  Into  the  wounds  he  rubbed  gunpowder 
from  his  pistol-charges.  She  bounded  madly  forward  for  a few  miles,  plunged 
violently,  stopped  suddenly,  reared,  and  with  a cry  of  protest  almost  human, 
pitched  forward  dead. 

“The  Shawnee  leaped  from  the  falling  mare  and  sprang  away  on  the  trail. 
He  ran  with  that  swiftness  for  which  his  race  is  famous.  As  the  dawn  touched 
and  tinged  the  sky  line  he  saw  far  down  the  dim  forest  aisles  the  cabins  of 
the  Delawares.  To  alarm  them  he  sounded  the  quavering  war  cry.  From  an 
inclosure  he  took  an  Indian  pony  and  recklessly  rode  for  the  Lawrence  ferry. 
As  the  golden  sunshine  flooded  the  land  he  reached  the  goal,  only  to  hear  the 
rising  roar  of  battle  and  find  the  city  doomed. 

“In  the  race  with  Death  the  Shawnee  had  ridden  well  but  had  lost!” 

General  William  Henry  Sears1  writes  a more  detailed  narrative  of  Henry 
Thompson’s  heroic  effort  to  warn  the  doomed  city: 

“To  the  dangers  of  actual  starvation  from  droughts  in  the  early  days  in 
Kansas  were  added  the  dangers  of  the  dreaded  prairie  fires,  frontier  robbers 
and  border  outlaws.  We  saw  Lawrence  burn  when  it  was  sacked  by  Quantrill’s 


1.  General  William  Henry  Sears  was  born  in  Iowa  March  7,  1858.  He  came  of  a brave 
and  distinguished  family.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  personally  commended  by  George  Wash- 
ington for  bravery.  As  he  states,  his  father  was  wounded  in  the  pursuit  of  Quantrill. 

General  Sears  graduated  from  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1890  and  took  post  law  work 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  gave  brilliant  military  service  to  Kansas  during  several 
crises,  though  he  was  left  out  of  the  Spanish  War  through  political  intrigue.  Governor 
Llewelling  stated  that  General  Sears  by  his  prompt  action  saved  him  from  “humiliation,  dis- 
grace and  possible  assassination”  in  the  turbulent  session  of  1893.  Haskell  Institute  owes 
its  fine  military  system  to  General  Sears.  General  Sears  accompanied  Senator  Harris  to  Wash- 
ington, as  his  private  secretary. 

He  was  married  in  1884  to  Alice  H.  Peabody,  of  Lawrence,  and  they  have  one  son.  Bur- 
ton Winthrop  Sears.  General  Sears  now  resides  at  Lawrence,  Kan. 
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guerrillas  on  that  fateful  morning  of  Friday,  August  23,  1863.  I climbed  to 
the  top  of  our  log  cabin,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  October  3,  1916. 
There  John  Whittaker,  an  escaped  slave  from  Missouri,  lifted  me  to  the  top 
of  the  round-topped  brick  chimney. 

“And  from  that  point  of  vantage  I saw  the  city  in  flames.  I saw  the  raiders 
march  out  of  the  city,  going  south,  and  burning  farm  houses  as  they  went. 
And  at  the  same  time  I saw  Major  Preston  B.  Plumb,  afterwards  United  States 
senator  from  Kansas  for  many  years,  march  across  the  north  end  of  our  pas- 
ture with  four  troops  of  cavalry.  He  went  on  up  to  the  summit  of  Blue 
Mound,  which  was  four  miles  northwest  of  our  house.  I recall  the  glitter  of 
their  arms — the  swords  and  carbines — in  the  bright  morning  sun  as  they 
climbed  up  the  east  end  of  the  steep  mound.  There  they  rested  their  horses 
for  some  time,  before  joining  the  Kansas  state  militia  and  citizens  in  the  pur- 
suit. My  father,  in  command  of  a company  of  the  militia,  was  with  the  pur- 
suers. But,  as  is  wTell  known,  of  the  raiders  few  were  overtaken,  and  those 
few  were  not  held  as  prisoners.  My  father  was  wounded  in  the  neck  in  the 
running  fight,  and  we  boys  were  always  proud  of  that  fact.  For  the  border 
outlaws,  this  was  a successful  raid.  For  they  robbed  and  burned  Lawrence 
and  murdered  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  unarmed  and  defenseless  men. 

“A  few  years  ago  I had  a long  visit  with  Henry  Thompson,  a colored  man, 
at  his  home  in  Armourdale,  Kan.  At  the  time  of  the  Lawrence  raid  he  was  a 
boy  eighteen  years  old.  He  was  employed  by  Captain  A.  J.  Jennings  on  his 
farm  one  mile  west  of  Hesper  corners.  Captain  Jennings  was  then  in  the 
army.  Somewhere  around  the  hour  of  two  in  the  morning  the  Quantrill  band 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  reached  Jennings  corners  and  called 
out  the  inmates  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Jennings  came  out  and  met  them.  They 
pretended  to  be  Federal  troops.  They  asked  about  horses.  She  told  them  her 
horses  were  out  on  the  open  prairie.  Then  they  passed  on. 

“But  Mrs.  Jennings  was  suspicious.  Their  uniforms  did  not  look  right  to 
her,  so  she  called  Henry  Thompson  and  sent  him  to  Mr.  Guest’s  house.  This 
house  stood  half  a mile  north  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  Henry  Thompson 
was  instructed  to  borrow  a horse,  ride  around  the  raiders  and  warn  the  people 
of  Lawrence  of  the  impending  danger.2  She  had  heard  the  crack  of  the  re- 
volvers that  killed  Stone.  He  lived  where  Mr.  Bishoff  afterwards  lived,  across 
corners  from  the  Jennings’  home.  Jake  Rote  was  sleeping  that  night  in  the 
‘Stone’  house  with  Stone’s  son,  and,  when  the  raiders  called  for  Stone  to 
guide  them  to  Lawrence,  Jake  sprang  from  his  bed  and  went  out.  He  volun- 
teered in  the  place  of  Stone.  They  accepted  Rote  as  a guide,  but  went  back 
in  a few  minutes  and  got  Stone.  They  took  him  with  them  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  or  a little  more  to  a point  northwest  of  the  Jennings  corners. 
There  they  shot  him  to  death. 


2.  William  E.  Connelley  in  “Quantrill  and  the  Border  Wars,”  writes  the  following: 

“Captain  A.  J.  Jennings,  company  E,  Twelfth  Kansas  infantry,  lived  on  the  road  where  it 
is  intersected  by  that  leading  south  from  Eudora.  He  owned  a house  on  each  side  of  the 
road.  At  that  time  he  was  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Mrs.  Jennings  was  not  troubled  beyond 
blustering  threats  and  having  to  furnish  vessels  for  taking  water  from  the  well  to  quench 
the  guerrilla  thirst. 

“In  the  second  house  lived  Joseph  Stone,  a refugee  from  Missouri.  In  the  house  was  his 
grown  son  and  a boy  named  Jacob  Rote.  Stone’s  house  was  surrounded  and  loud  knocking 
was  accompanied  by  rough  demands  for  admission.  A guide  to  Lawrence  was  wanted.  Hore 
the  guerrillas  told  for  the  last  time  that  they  were  Union  troops.  Mrs.  Stone  was  not  de- 
ceived by  this  misrepresentation,  and  knew  that  her  husband  and  son  would  be  murdered  if 
once  seen  by  the  bushwhackers.  But  she  opened  the  door  and  began  to  plead  excuses  for  Mr. 
Stone,  saying  that  the  weather  was  extremely  hot  and  he  had  worked  hard  the  day  before 
and  was  in  poor  health.  She  said  that  young  Rote  could  serve  them  better,  and  they  were 
about  to  accept  him  and  allow  Stone  to  remain  at  home,  when  George  Todd  came  over 
from  the  Jennings  house  and  ordered  him  brought  out.  Todd  recognized  Stone  as  the  man 
who  had  caused  his  arrest  in  Kansas  City  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  This  announcement 
caused  the  guards  to  leave  the  rear  door  and  come  into  the  front  yard.  Stone’s  son  now 
escaped  from  the  house  by  the  unguarded  door  and  was  soon  safely  concealed  in  an  adjacent 
cornfield. 

“Todd  wished  to  shoot  Stone,  but  Quantrill  said  that  there  must  be  no  more  shooting, 
for  they  were  nearing  Lawrence  and  premature  alarms  must  be  guarded  against.  Todd  took 
Stone  about  a mile  from  his  home,  but  finding  no  means  of  killing  him,  he  sent  back  to  the 
house  for  a rope  with  which  to  hang  him.  No  rope  being  found,  the  resourceful  messenger 
brought  out  an  antiquated  musket.  Todd  seized  this  weapon  and  with  it  beat  out  the  brains 
of  the  helpless  prisoner.” 
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“These  were  the  shots  that  alarmed  Mrs.  Jennings,  so  that  she  started  the 
Negro  boy  to  warn  Lawrence.  In  order  to  be  sure  the  boy  would  get  a horse, 
she  herself  ran  with  him  to  Guest’s  house.  But  all  her  pleadings  would  not 
induce  Guest  to  loan  a horse.  So,  in  despair,  she  told  Henry  to  run  to  Eudora 
and  induce  the  people  there  to  send  horsemen  to  warn  the  people  of  Lawrence. 
And  Henry  Thompson  literally  ran  every  step  of  the  way  to  Eudora — a dis- 
tance of  five  miles — and  warned  the  citizens. 

“At  once  Peter  Reel,  Sr.,  mounted  a fast  horse  and  started  for  Lawrence. 
But  about  one  mile  out  of  town  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw  him.  His 
head  struck  a stone  and  he  broke  his  neck.  No  one  learned  of  this  accident 
until  it  was  too  late  to  send  another  messenger  to  Lawrence.  But  this  five- 
mile  run,  not  on  a good,  fast  horse,  but  afoot,  entitled  Henry  Thompson  to 
the  title  of  ‘The  Black  Paul  Revere  of  Kansas’  and  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  Kansas,  and  most  especially  the  people  of  Lawrence. 

“I  want  to  tell,  also,  the  story  told  me  many  years  ago  by  Louis  J.  Rote, 
now  of  Denver,  Colo.  Of  how  his  brother  Jake  guided  the  guerrillas  into 
Lawrence.  At  first  Jake  was  certain  that  the  guerrillas  were  Federal  troops. 
He  was  but  a boy  of  sixteen  years,  and  he  talked  freely  with  the  raiders. 
When  passing  between  the  banks  of  the  Big  Wakarusa  on  the  left  and  Horse- 
shoe Lake  on  the  right,  the  man  Jake  who  was  riding  behind  turned  to  him  and 
said,  in  a very  stern  voice:  ‘Young  man,  do  you  know  who  you  are  riding 
with?’  Jake  replied,  ‘No,  and  I don’t  care,  so  long  as  you  treat  me  well.’  Then 
the  ruffian  said,  ‘This  is  Marmaduke’s  command  and  Quantrill  is  in  the  lead.’ 

“Jake  was  quiet  after  that.  But  he  was  forced  to  go  into  Lawrence  with 
the  guerrillas  and  hold  their  horses  while  they  robbed,  burned  and  murdered. 
When  they  were  ready  to  leave  Lawrence  they  compelled  Jake  to  put  on  a 
new  suit  of  clothes.  They  gave  him  a horse  and  told  him  to  go  home.  Jake 
paid  the  guerrillas  back  again  for  the  trick  they  played  him  that  day.  He 
immediately  enlisted  in  a Kansas  regiment.  Later  General  Blunt  made  him 
one  of  his  dispatch  bearers.  While  acting  as  such  he  was  pursued  by  a band 
of  the  same  Quantrill  men,  and  in  the  running  fight  which  followed  Jake’s 
attempt  to  get  away  he  shot  and  killed  five  of  his  pursuers.  And  then  to 
think  that  he  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  I have  not  forgotten 
the  years  Louis  J.  Rote  spent  in  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  his  brother’s  murderer. 
Nor  how  wonderfully  expert  Louis  became  with  the  revolver  and  rifle  in 
preparation  for  avenging  his  brave  brother’s  cowardly  murder.” 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ELK  FALLS. 

By  Donald  Lockhart,  in  the  Howard  Courant,  July  21,  1927. 


IF  THE  TOWN  of  Elk  Falls  was  mentioned  at  all  in  the  late  state-road 
directory,  it  would  probably  be  described  thus:  “Population  approximately 
300,  on  No.  12  dirt  road  at  junction  of  short  cut  to  Howard,  El  Dorado,  and 
Wichita,  good  natural  camping  grounds  on  Elk  river  for  outing  parties,”  while 
the  casual  tourist  would  speed  by  unobservantly  and  dub  it,  with  other  coun- 
try towns  as  “only  a wide  place  in  the  road.” 

But  lo,  what  a different  view  the  hoary-headed  pioneer  holds  as  he  looks 
upon  the  town  and  vicinity,  for  he  and  the  country  have  aged  together.  A 
few  of  the  pioneers  can  hark  back  almost  three  score  years  to  the  first  settle- 
ment and  a great  change  indeed  they  see.  At  that  time  the  Elk  Falls  country 
seemed  to  be  a favorite  camping  and  fishing  place  of  the  Osage  Indians.  In 
several  places  the  scars  of  the  old  Indian  trails  are  plainly  visible  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Back  in  the  latter  sixties,  the  Osages  will  tell  you,  the  prairie  schooners, 
as  the  covered  wagons  were  called,  began  to  arrive  and  the  country  which 
had  lain  dormant  for  all  these  centuries  began  to  show  signs  of  awakening 
with  activities  of  civilized  man.  In  the  short  space  of  two  or  three  years 
nearly  every  claim  was  occupied  along  the  streams,  and  the  Indian  tepee 
was  displaced  and  in  its  place  were  the  pioneers’  cabins. 

Elk  Falls  was  once  the  capital  of  what  is  now  Elk  and  Chautauqua  counties. 
To  prove  that  the  settlers  were  of  good  clean  mind  we  only  have  to  turn  back 
to  the  construction  of  the  town.  There  we  find  the  first  M.  E.  church  in  Elk 
or  Chautauqua  was  organized  at  Elk  Falls  when  only  a few  small  houses  com- 
posed the  town,  even  before  a school  was  taught.  This  church  organization 
was  sponsored  chiefly  by  Mrs.  R.  H.  Nichols  in  1870.  Previous  to  that  time 
the  townsite  and  vicinity  were  in  an  unsurveyed  Indian  reservation  known  as 
the  Osage  Diminished  Reserve,  the  town  site  being  plotted  and  surveyed  before 
the  government  township  or  sectional  survey  was  made,  hence  the  streets  as 
we  see  at  the  present  do  not  correspond  to  the  section  lines  which  were 
established  later  by  the  government. 

The  first  settlers  arrived  over  two  trails,  one  from  the  Independence  country 
following  the  river  valley,  which  was  covered  with  blue-stem  grass  “higher 
than  the  back  of  an  ox.”  Some  of  the  settlers  arrived  over  an  old  trail  from 
New  Albany,  on  Fall  river,  the  nearest  trading  point.  This  trail  crossed  Elk 
river  just  above  the  cataract.  Besides  the  arrival  of  the  settlers  many  Indians 
passed  to  and  from  their  buffalo  range  in  the  west. 

Mr.  E.  B.  White,  now  of  Howard,  at  that  time  a boy,  once  walked  from 
Independence  with  an  Osage  Indian  boy  friend  to  a point  on  Elk  river  near 
the  falls  to  meet  a band  of  returning  Osage  buffalo  hunters.  On  Mr.  White’s 
arrival  they  found  the  Osages  had  fought  with  the  Cheyennes  and  had 
Cheyenne  scalps.  The  boys  accompanied  these  hunters  and  warriors  back 
to  the  Indian  village  east  of  Elk  City,  where  the  Indians  proceeded  to  hold 
a scalp  dance  and  three-day  powwow  over  their  victory. 

The  Osages  were  friendly  with  the  white  settlers  from  the  beginning  of 
the  settlement,  and  according  to  Brady’s  history  it  was  Osage  Indians  from 
lower  Elk  river  who  piloted  General  Custer’s  troops  from  Medicine  Lodge, 
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Kan.,  to  the  valley  of  the  Washita  in  the  Wichita  mountains  of  Oklahoma  in 
pursuit  of  the  southwest  Indians.  Some  of  these  Osages  were  killed  in  the 
massacre  of  Custer  and  his  army  on  the  Little  Bighorn  river  in  Montana. 

There  is  no  way  to  ascertain  who  first  settled  on  the  individual  farms  of 
to-day  in  the  vicinity  of  Elk  Falls  as  a settler  very  often  sold  his  right  of 
possession  after  the  erection  of  his  “claim  shanty”  and  moved  on  farther  west, 
or  possibly  relocating  on  another  claim  and  selling  again.  Often  the  second 
entrant  would  sell  out,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  entrants  would  live  on  a 
claim  before  the  land  was  finally  deeded.  Young  men  very  often  came  two 
and  three  together  with  only  one  team  and  wagon.  Some  walked  in  and  took 
claims  with  no  equipment  for  farming  operations,  but  built  their  cabins  for 
the  adventure  of  living  on  a claim  in  a new  country.  Not  all,  however,  were 
land-seeking  for  speculation  or  pastime.  The  majority  were  seeking  a home 
and  found  the  ideal  of  their  dreams  here  on  Elk  river.  Many  were  soldiers 
from  the  Civil  War,  who  left  their  wives  and  women  folks  at  home  until 
suitable  quarters  could  be  arranged.  A few  brought  their  women4  but  at  first 
women  were  scarce  and  almost  looked  upon  with  reverence. 

In  the  Nichols’  sketches  of  Elk  county  history,  the  following  names  are 
given  as  some  of  the  very  first  settlers  in  the  Elk  Falls  vicinity  in  the  fall  of 
1868;  W.  H.  Conover,  Charley  Weatherby,  William  and  Phelix  Lorance, 
Fletcher,  J.  D.  Eddy,  and  William  Doyle,  W.  H.  Conover  being  the  first 
settler  on  Wild  Cat  creek. 

All  who  made  any  pretense  at  farming  in  the  Elk  Falls  vicinity  previous 
to  1870  did  so  as  farmers  of  Indian  land,  as  the  land  was  not  opened  for 
homestead  entry  until  that  year.  These  tenants  were  called  squatters  waiting 
for  the  reservation  to  be  opened  for  homestead  entry.  Among  these  squatters 
were  William  and  Phelix  Lorance.  Each  paid  the  Indians  $2.50  per  year  for 
a residence  right  to  farm  land  which  they  located  on  the  river  bottom  one 
and  one-half  miles  east  of  the  Falls.  They  afterwards  deeded  this  land  as 
homesteads. 

In  1869  the  town  site  of  Elk  Falls  was  located  and  platted  by  three  gentle- 
men named  Johnson,  Nichols,  and  Gitchell.  Nichols’  sketches  gives  the  first 
house  built  in  Elk  Falls  by  R.  H.  Nichols,  size  12  by  14.  The  family  consisted 
of  himself,  wife  and  one  daughter,  Lulu  May.  This  residence  was  erected  in 
the  early  part  of  1870  and  in  this  year  many  settlers  arrived  both  in  the  town 
and  the  adjacent  country,  for  besides  the  opening  of  the  reservation  for  home- 
stead entry,  Howard  county  was  organized  with  Elk  Falls  as  the  county  seat. 

Howard  county  was  composed  of  three  townships  named  Liberty,  Elk  Falls, 
and  Belleville.  Elk  Falls  township  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
county  of  Elk,  and  Belleville  township  was  composed  of  the  present  county 
of  Chautauqua  and  the  southwest  part  of  Elk. 

The  first  store  was  located  in  Elk  Falls  in  the  spring  of  1870.  This  same 
year  a government  post  office  was  also  established  and  the  mail  was  carried 
overland  by  pony  rider  from  Eureka,  in  Greenwood  county,  thirty-five  miles 
north.  The  first  printing  press  in  Howard  county  was  operated  at  Elk  Falls. 
Mr.  Flory’s  history  “Pioneer  Days”  gives  the  first  issue  of  the  Elk  Falls 
Examiner,  a weekly  newspaper,  as  Saturday,  February  4,  1871. 

In  1871  lively  times  were  experienced  around  Elk  Falls.  A county  seat 
election  was  held  and  Peru,  in  Belleville  township,  won  the  county  seat  from 
the  Falls.  Elk  Falls  went  to  court  and  Judge  Campbell,  now  of  Wichita,  ruled 
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out  Peru.  Another  election  was  then  held,  this  time  between  Elk  Falls  and 
Boston,  in  Belleville  township.  Again  Elk  Falls  lost  the  county  seat  and  again 
Elk  Falls  went  to  court  and  won  back  the  county  seat  after  most  of  the  books 
and  county  fixtures  had  been  moved  to  Boston.  The  Boston  settlers  were 
chiefly  of  Irish  descent  and  were  not  so  easily  disposed  of,  and  excitement 
ran  high,  almost  to  the  point  of  bloodshed.  The  affair  was  never  really  settled 
until  the  county  was  divided  and  Elk  county  organized,  when  Elk  Falls  again 
lost  the  county  seat  to  Howard  City  by  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  in  1874. 

About  1877  a railroad  boom  was  started.  Previously  all  the  goods  and 
merchandise  had  been  freighted  in  by  wagon  from  Humboldt  first  and  then 
Chanute  and  later  Independence,  as  the  railway  was  extended  in  this  direction 
from  Lawrence.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe,  originally  known  as  the 
Lawrence,  Leavenworth  & Gulf,  first  planned  a narrow  gauge  railway  through 
Elk  Falls,  and  bonds  were  voted  as  such,  but  plans  were  changed  later  and  a 
standard-gauge  line  was  built. 

Many  stories  of  fiction  have  been  written  narrating  how  early  day  western 
towns  have  greeted  their  first  trains  with  hilarity,  but  not  so  with  Elk  Falls. 
Elk  Falls  had  no  boom  at  any  time,  only  a normal  growth  such  as  natural 
resources  would  produce.  The  railway  was  talked  of,  bonds  voted,  and  for  a 
time  railway  was  the  main  topic  of  the  day.  First  the  preliminary  survey 
was  north  of  town,  then  the  permanent  survey  south  of  town,  then  the  grading, 
laying  of  rails,  etc.,  all  so  gradually  that  no  one  was  unduly  excited  when  the 
first  train  finally  arrived  on  July  10,  1879,  though  an  effort  was  made  for  the 
first  train  to  arrive  on  July  4,  six  days  earlier.  Shortly  afterward  the  Santa 
Fe  also  made  another  survey  for  a road  from  Emporia  south  to  connect  their 
Southern  Kansas  line  at  Elk  Falls,  but  owing  to  an  error  of  business  men  of 
Elk  Falls  the  road  was  never  built,  but  was  extended  to  Moline  instead.  This 
proved  to  be  the  undoing  of  Elk  Falls.  Several  families  had  followed  the 
county  seat  to  Howard  and  a greater  number  moved  to  Moline,  though  Elk 
Falls  at  that  time  was  the  largest  town  in  the  county  and  contained  a number 
of  stores,  printing  office,  bank,  hotels,  livery  barns,  operating  stage  lines,  real- 
estate  and  loan  offices,  etc.,  besides  the  roller  mill,  with  a large  capacity  for 
that  age,  putting  out  an  excellent  flour  called  Queen  Bee. 

Most  of  us  who  were  children  in  the  eighties  have  a vivid  recollection  of 
wearing  under  garments  made  of  Queen  Bee  flour  sacks.  We,  of  Elk  county, 
were  not  alone  in  eating  and  wearing  Queen  Bee,  for  the  sales  of  the  Elk  Falls 
roller  mills  covered  the  territory  of  adjoining  counties. 

Elk  Falls  held  its  own  for  awhile  after  losing  the  county  seat  and  second 
railway,  but  when  the  panicky  nineties  came  many  houses  were  vacated;  some 
were  drawn  to  the  country  and  used  as  farm  buildings.  But  again  Elk  Falls  is 
coming  to  its  own  and  is  classed  as  one  of  Elk  county’s  prominent  and  sub- 
stantial towns. 

Historical  incidents  and  facts  recollected  by  some  of  the  older  residents  of 
the  vicinity: 

Mr.  Phelix  Lorance  remembers  when  the  first  settlers  arrived  and  women 
were  few.  A family,  name  forgotten,  settled  just  west  of  the  Falls.  This  family 
consisted  of  man,  wife,  and  two  daughters,  young  ladies.  Mr.  Lorance,  in  com- 
pany with  other  young  men  of  the  neighborhood,  went  one  afternoon  and 
helped  the  new  man  roof  and  floor  his  claim  house.  The  wife  and  daughters 
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cooked  supper  for  them,  after  which  the  evening  was  spent  visiting,  singing 
songs,  and  playing  games.  This  was  the  first  young  folks’  party  of  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Ed  Nelson  remembers,  when  a boy,  of  playing  and  running  foot  races 
with  the  Indian  boys  encamped  with  their  tribe  along  Elk  river. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Williams  remembers  when  shippers  drove  hogs  on  foot  to  In- 
dependence, to  market,  and  there  was  not  a bridge  on  any  stream  or  water- 
course in  all  of  this  distance. 

Mr.  Byron  Fancher  remembers  when  he  was  a partner  with  Mr.  Ransom 
in  a cabinet  and  repair  shop  and  some  of  his  repair  work  was  on  hunting  rifles 
belonging  to  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Wert  Wicker  remembers  when  places,  now  covered  with  a dense  growth 
of  timber,  could  have  been  mowed,  and  some,  at  that  time,  actually  were  hay- 
fields. 

Mr.  John  Bennett  remembers  when  he  was  connected  with  the  livery  busi- 
ness and  drove  stage  to  Sedan  and  Elgin  before  the  railway  was  built  to  those 
towns. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Arnall  remembers  when  the  railway  was  under  construction  and 
the  town  had  two  licensed  saloons  and  two  or  three  joints  selling  liquor. 

Mr.  Geoige  Bennett  remembers  when  the  blue-stem  grass  was  dense  every- 
where on  the  prairie  and  no  county  roads  were  marked  and  few  fields  were 
broken.  The  greatest  dread  of  the  settlers  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  the 
frost  dried  the  grass,  and  prairie  fires  became  a serious  danger;  occasionally  a 
claim  house  with  all  contents  was  consumed  by  such  fires  in  spite  of  the 
united  efforts  of  the  settlers  of  the  neighborhood. 


THE  RESCUE  OF  FORSYTH’S  SCOUTS. 


By  E.  A.  Brininstool. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  military  posts  on  the  frontier  of  fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago  was  Fort  Wallace,  located  on  the  western  border  of  the  present 
state  of  Kansas,  at  a time  when  hostile  Indians — particularly  the  Cheyennes — 
were  raiding  the  then  sparsely  settled  frontier  settlements,  paying  especial  at- 
tention to  the  Saline  and  Solomon  river  valleys. 

By  September,  1868,  these  Indian  depredations  had  reached  such  a height 
that  the  government  was  obliged  to  step  in  and  attempt  to  subdue  these  fierce 
warriors  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe.  In  consequence  Col.  George  A. 
Forsyth,  who  had  served  as  a member  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  Phil  Sheridan  in  the 
Civil  War,  was  instructed  to  recruit  a company  of  fifty  frontiersmen  to  scout 
the  country  and  assist  in  subduing  the  refractory  Cheyennes. 

This  company  of  frontier  scouts  was  recruited  at  Forts  Hays  and  Harker, 
two  of  the  important  army  posts  on  the  Kansas  frontier,  and  shortly  before  the 
middle  of  September  this  little  band  of  intrepid  frontiersmen  were  equipped 
and  ready  to  take  the  field  against  the  hostiles. 

Several  days  were  occupied  in  scouting  the  surrounding  country  before  any 
recently  made  Indian  trails  were  discovered,  but  about  the  15th  of  the  month 
a heavy  trail  was  picked  up  and  followed.  Shortly  other  trails  began  to  enter 
the  main  one  from  various  directions  until  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
that  the  scouts  were  at  last  following  in  the  wake  of  an  immense  war  party. 
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The  trail  led  in  the  direction  of  the  forks  of  the  Republican  river,  eventually 
following  up  the  Arickaree  Fork  of  that  stream.  On  the  evening  of  September 
16,  after  following  an  exceedingly  “hot”  trail  all  day,  and  growing  fresher  every 
hour,  the  command  went  into  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Arickaree,  fully  con- 
fident, from  the  freshness  of  the  trail,  that  the  hostiles  would  undoubtedly  be 
encountered  on  the  morrow. 

Guards  were  posted  for  the  night,  and  a vigilant  watch  maintained  by 
Colonel  Forsyth  in  person.  Just  at  daybreak  the  scouts  were  attacked  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  the  Cheyennes  under  Chief  Roman  Nose.  Surrounded 
on  all  sides,  and  seemingly  cut  off  from  every  avenue  of  escape,  and  with  only 
death  staring  them  in  the  face,  the  little  command  retreated  to  a small  island 
in  the  shallow  Arickaree,  tied  their  horses  to  the  bushes  and  began  prepara- 
tions for  a most  desperate  defense. 

The  attacking  force  numbered  about  seven  hundred  of  the  fiercest  and 
most  formidable  warriors  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe,  and  Forsyth’s  puny 
force  of  but  fifty  seemed  like  easy  prey  to  the  exultant  Cheyennes.  But  the 
scouts  were  well  armed  with  seven-shot  carbines,  had  plenty  of  ammunition, 
and  were  experienced  Indian  fighters — cool,  calculating,  daring  and  not  to  be 
easily  stampeded. 

The  battle  opened  at  once,  and  soon  all  the  animals  of  the  command  were 
shot  down,  thereby  preventing  any  escape  on  horseback  of  any  of  the  scouts. 
The  first  day’s  fighting  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  or  three  of  the  scouts  and 
the  wounding  of  many  others,  including  Colonel  Forsyth,  who  was  shot  twice 
in  the  leg.  He  also  received  a severe  grazing  shot  in  the  head.  Nevertheless, 
Forsyth  never  for  an  instant  lost  his  nerve,  but  continued  to  aid  in  and  direct 
the  fire  of  his  men.  The  Indian  loss  was  much  heavier. 

As  soon  as  darkness  fell,  two  of  the  scouts,  with  a note  to  Col.  Henry  Bank- 
head,  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Wallace,  distant  about  125  miles,  started  to 
crawl  through  the  Indian  lines  in  an  endeavor  to  reach  the  fort  and  bring 
troops  to  Forsyth’s  relief.  They  eventually  succeeded,  but  Bankhead  was  not 
the  first  to  relieve  the  scouts.  That  distinction  fell  to  Col.  Louis  H.  Carpenter, 
Tenth  cavalry,  stationed  at  Fort  Wallace,  under  the  following  circumstances: 

Reports  having  come  to  Fort  Wallace  that  the  Indians  were  seriously  inter- 
fering with  travel  on  the  Denver  road,  Colonel  Carpenter  was  ordered  out,  on 
September  22  (five  days  after  the  siege  of  Forsyth  and  his  men  begun),  to 
proceed  to  a point  where  the  Denver  road  was  crossed  by  Sandy  creek,  distant 
from  Fort  Wallace  about  sixty  miles.  His  command  consisted  of  about  seventy 
men  of  H troop,  Tenth  cavalry,  being  augmented  by  about  seventeen  frontiers- 
men, who  went  along  as  an  auxiliary  force.  Colonel  Carpenter  was  instructed 
to  scout  the  country  in  every  direction  for  hostile  Indians,  and  endeavor  to 
protect  wagon  trains  and  others  bound  for  points  further  west. 

Carpenter’s  command  expected  to  be  in  the  field  for  at  least  thirty  days, 
consequently  thirteen  wagons  were  furnished  in  which  the  forage,  tents,  food, 
extra  ammunition,  etc.,  were  carried.  The  officers  who  accompanied  him  were 
Lieuts.  Charles  Banzhaf  and  L.  H.  Orleman,  with  Dr.  Jenkins  A.  Fitzgerald,  of 
the  medical  corps,  as  surgeon. 

After  an  all-day  march  from  Fort  Wallace,  Carpenter’s  command  made 
camp  near  Cheyenne  Wells,  a station  of  the  Denver  road.  Nothing  of  a hos- 
tile nature  had  so  far  been  encountered.  Early  the  following  morning  the  com- 
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mand  again  took  up  its  march  toward  the  west,  finally  arriving  at  a point  on 
the  old  stage  road  some  forty-five  miles  from  Fort  Wallace. 

As  the  command  was  on  the  march  the  following  day  about  11  o’clock,  a 
lone  horseman  was  observed  in  the  distance  coming  toward  them  at  full  speed. 
It  proved  to  be  a courier  from  Fort  Wallace,  bearing  a dispatch  to  Colonel 
Carpenter,  which  read  as  follows: 

“Colonel:  The  commanding  officer  directs  you  to  proceed  at  once  to  a 
point  on  the  Dry  Fork  of  the  Republican,  about  75  or  80  miles  north  north- 
west from  this  point,  30  or  40  miles  west  by  a little  south  from  the  forks  of  the 
Republican,  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

“Two  scouts  from  Colonel  Forsyth’s  command  arrived  at  Fort  Wallace  this 
evening,  and  bring  word  that  Forsyth  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day last  by  an  overpowering  force  of  Indians  (700)  who  killed  all  the  animals, 
broke  Colonel  Forsyth’s  leg  with  a rifle  ball,  severely  wounded  him  in  the 
groin,  wounded  Doctor  Mooers  in  the  head  and  Lieutenant  Beecher  in  several 
places.  His  back  is  supposed  to  be  broken. 

“The  men  bringing  the  word  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  two  miles,  and 
then  traveled  only  at  night,  on  account  of  the  Indians,  whom  they  saw  daily. 

“Forsyth’s  men  were  entrenched  in  the  dry  bed  of  a creek,  with  a well  in 
the  trenches,  but  had  only  horse  flesh  to  eat  and  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition 
left. 

“General  Sheridan  orders  that  the  greatest  dispatch  be  used,  and  every 
means  employed  to  succor  Forsyth  at  once.  Colonel  Bradley,  with  six  com- 
panies, is  now  supposed  by  General  Sheridan  to  be  at  the  forks  of  the  Re- 
publican. 

“Colonel  Bankhead,  with  100  men,  will  leave  here  in  one  hour,  with  two 
mountain  howitzers. 

“Bring  all  your  scouts  with  you. 

“Order  Doctor  Fitzgerald  at  once  to  this  post  to  replace  Doctor  Tanner,  who 
accompanies  Colonel  Bankhead,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  the  wounded  of 
Forsyth’s  party. 

“I  am,  Colonel,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

“Hugh  Johnson, 

“ First  Lieut.  5th  Inf.  Act.  Post  Adjt." 

Here,  indeed,  was  an  alarming  piece  of  news.  Colonel  Carpenter  at  once 
halted  the  command  and  called  all  his  men  about  him  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation.  He  was  known  to  Forsyth,  and  knew  that  he  had 
raised  a company  of  Indian  fighters,  and  was  supposed  to  be  out  in  the  field 
against  the  hostiles,  although  in  just  what  section  of  the  country  he  was 
operating  was  uncertain. 

Although  Carpenter  had  a map  with  him,  it  was  very  unreliable,  no  ac- 
curate surveys  of  that  part  of  the  country  ever  having  been  made.  Nobody  in 
the  command  was  familiar  with  the  country  as  described  in  the  courier’s  dis- 
patch, and  just  how  he  was  to  locate  Forsyth  was  a serious  question  to  Car- 
penter. Neither  of  the  two  scouts  who  had  come  in  from  Forsyth  had  been 
sent  along  with  the  courier  to  act  as  guides  to  the  spot,  they  doubtless  being 
“all  in”  and  not  in  condition  to  make  the  return  trip. 

Careful  inquiry  among  the  command  developed  the  fact  that  not  a man  had 
ever  been  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  the  north.  It  was,  in  fact,  a “terra 
incognito,”  frequented  only  by  the  roving  Northern  Cheyennes  and  some  of 
their  allies  among  the  various  branches  of  the  Sioux  tribe. 

After  some  quick  thinking  Carpenter  decided  to  take  all  his  wagons  along. 
If  they  were  returned  to  Fort  Wallace  it  would  require  several  men  as  escort, 
and  he  had  none  to  spare.  Further,  the  supplies  were  in  the  wagons,  and  these 
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would  be  sorely  needed  by  Forsyth’s  men,  if  found  alive.  Again,  the  wagons 
would  serve  excellently  as  defenses  in  the  case  his  forces  were  attacked  while 
en  route  to  Forsyth’s  relief. 

An  examination  of  the  map  in  Carpenter’s  possession  showed  that  a point 
“north  northwest”  from  Fort  Wallace,  was  about  ten  degrees  north  of  his 
present  location,  and  it  was  determined  to  start  out  on  that  course  and  trust  to 
future  developments. 

The  order  directing  Doctor  Fitzgerald  to  return  to  Fort  Wallace  with  the 
courier  was  deemed  rather  unwise  under  the  circumstances.  It  would  leave 
Carpenter’s  command  without  a surgeon,  should  he  be  attacked,  and  this  was 
not  to  be  considered.  Doctor  Fitzgerald  undoubtedly  would  be  greatly  needed 
to  assist  in  caring  for  Forsyth’s  wounded.  Moreover,  the  doctor  himself  was 
more  eager  to  go  along  and  assist  in  any  possible  way.  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided to  retain  him.  He  certainly  would  be  needed  should  Carpenter,  by 
chance,  reach  Forsyth  before  any  other  rescue  party  arrived. 

Only  a few  brief  commands  and  instructions  were  necessary  to  the  eager 
and  enthusiastic  troopers  and  scouts.  Every  exertion  must  be  made  to  relieve 
the  distressed  and  besieged  scouts  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  task  of  laying  out  and  running  the  course  to  be  followed  was  intrusted 
to  Lieutenant  Orleman,  and  the  troopers  and  civilian  frontiersmen  at  once 
mounted,  left  the  wagon  road  behind,  and  struck  off  across  the  open  country 
to  the  north.  The  teamsters  were  ordered  to  keep  all  the  wagons  well  in 
hand  and  close  to  the  troops,  ready  to  be  parked  at  a second’s  warning  in  case 
of  a sudden  attack.  The  mules  were  all  strong,  husky  stock,  well  able  to  be 
pushed  to  the  limit  of  endurance. 

The  command  led  off  at  a gait  of  about  five  or  six  miles  an  hour.  The  coun- 
try was  a good  one  to  travel  over,  and  no  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
getting  the  wagons  along.  Fully  thirty-five  miles  were  covered  before  the 
command  camped  for  the  night  near  some  water  holes. 

The  following  morning,  at  daybreak,  with  a hasty  breakfast  dispatched,  Car- 
penter’s command  was  again  on  the  move.  After  going  some  twenty  miles 
they  arrived  at  a large  and  imposing-looking  dry  river  bed.  Here  a brief  halt 
was  made  to  study  the  situation.  The  dispatch  had  stated  that  Forsyth  was 
on  the  Dry  Fork  of  the  Republican.  But  there  was  also  a South  Fork,  a 
North  Fork  and  the  Arickaree  Fork,  and  none  in  the  command  was  able  to 
tell  which  was  the  “Dry  Fork”  referred  to.  It  was  therefore  quite  necessary 
to  investigate  this  stream. 

Accordingly  the  command  scouted  up  it  some  fifteen  miles,  but  no  trail  of 
any  sort  was  discovered,  and  the  command  headed  northward  again.  Soon  they 
encountered  another  stream  with  much  water  flowing  in  it,  which  meandered 
through  a wide,  grass-covered  valley.  This  seemed  a more  probable  spot  to 
pick  up  the  trail,  nor  was  Carpenter  disappointed,  for  scarcely  had  the  com- 
mand entered  the  valley  before  a heavy  Indian  trail  was  encountered.  Evi- 
dence showed  that  fully  two  thousand  Indian  ponies  had  passed  over  the 
ground  but  a short  time  before.  How  Carpenter’s  command  missed  being  dis- 
covered by  this  large  war  party  was  a marvel. 

Indications  showed  that  the  Indians  were  traveling  down  the  river.  The 
command  was  now  on  the  alert.  An  encounter  with  the  savages  might  be 
expected  at  any  moment.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  park  the  wagons  here 
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in  a defensive  position,  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  detach  a small  party  and 
scout  the  immediate  country  thoroughly  before  proceeding  with  the  wagon 
train. 

With  a picked  force  Carpenter  rode  to  a high  hill  from  which  a good  view 
of  the  country  could  be  had  for  many  miles  in  every  direction.  Suddenly 
one  of  the-  troopers  called  Carpenter’s  attention  to  several  Indian  scaffolds, 
such  as  were  used  on  which  to  place  their  dead.  These  were  located  on  a 
near-by  hill,  and  the  command  rode  over  to  make  an  examination. 

Indian  bodies  they  were,  and  when  several  had  been  pulled  down  and  in- 
spected, their  skin  wrappings  disclosed  several  warriors  who  had  died  from 
gunshot  wounds.  There  were  five  of  these  bodies,  and  all  had  died  recently. 

It  therefore  seemed  certain  that  these  Indians  had  been  killed  in  a fight 
at  no  great  distance  from  their  burial  place.  Apparently  it  had  been  about 
five  days  since  these  warriors  had  met  death,  and  as  the  fight  with  Forsyth’s 
command  was  probably  the  only  one  that  had  taken  place  recently  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  it  seemed  logical  that  the  beleaguered  scouts  were  at  no 
great  distance. 

While  Carpenter’s  men  were  speculating,  their  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
large  white  object  in  a ravine  across  the  valley.  This  was  investigated.  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  Indian  tepee  made  of  freshly  tanned  buffalo  skins.  Enter- 
ing the  lodge,  Carpenter  found  the  body  of  an  Indian  lying  on  a small  plat- 
form, wrapped  in  buffalo  hides.  He  apparently  had  been  a man  of  promi- 
nence, as  many  Indian  trappings  and  articles  of  war  were  found  at  the  head 
and  feet.  It  was  supposed  he  was  a chief  of  some  standing.  He,  too,  had 
been  killed  by  a bullet  wound. 

Shortly  thereafter  a scout  who  had  been  sent  down  the  river  to  examine 
the  Indian  trail  dashed  up  with  the  information  that  the  trail  left  the  river 
some  miles  below,  and  trekked  across  country  toward  Beaver  creek.  No 
Indians  had  been  encountered,  however,  or  seen.  Near-by  evidence  showed 
that  quite  a large  body  of  Indians  had  been  camping  there  for  probably  a 
couple  of  days,  preparing  these  bodies  for  burial  in  the  method  common 
among  all  tribes  at  that  time — elevated  in  trees  or  on  scaffolds  or  platforms. 

That  there  had  been  considerable  of  a battle  seemed  certain,  and  that 
Forsyth’s  men,  or  some  other  command,  had  gallantly  defended  themselves 
and  inflicted  some  punishment  to  the  foe,  was  likewise  apparent. 

Returning  to  the  parked-wagon  trail,  a council  was  held.  From  all  indica- 
tions the  savages  had  satisfied  their  desire  for  scalps,  and  were  now  leaving 
the  vicinity  of  their  recent  fight,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  to  follow  on  their 
trail  would  only  take  the  command  further  away  from  Forsyth’s  party,  instead 
of  to  them. 

While  further  discussing  the  probable  location  of  the  besieged  scouts,  dark- 
ness fell,  and  the  command  was  compelled  to  camp  for  the  night.  It  was  a 
night  of  eager  expectancy,  for  without  doubt  the  Forsyth  party  would  be 
located  the  following  day. 

While  breaking  camp  the  next  morning  some  mounted  men  were  observed 
away  off  on  the  hills  to  the  south.  Signals  were  exchanged,  and  presently 
the  strangers  rode  down  to  Carpenter’s  camp.  There  were  five  men  in  the 
party,  one  being  Jack  Donovan,  one  of  Forsyth’s  scouts  who  had  left  the 
lines  the  second  night  of  the  siege,  and  started  for  Fort  Wallace.  He  had 
been  accompanied  by  another  scout,  Allison  Pliley.  These  two  men  had 
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reached  Fort  Wallace  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Colonel  Bankhead’s  party. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  several  men  to  accompany  him,  and  had  started  back ; 
but  not  knowing  the  country,  had  taken  the  wrong  course,  and  only  by  sheer 
good  luck  had  fallen  in  with  Carpenter’s  command.  Pliley  had  remained  at 
Fort  Wallace,  unable  to  make  the  return  trip. 

Donovan  seemed  to  be  of  the  idea  that  the  present  location  of  the  Car- 
penter command  was  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Republican  river,  and  that 
Forsyth’s  men  would  be  located  more  to  the  north. 

Examination  of  the  trail  of  the  Indians  disclosed  that  the  main  body,  at 
least,  had  traveled  eastward,  and  that  there  would  be  little  to  fear  from  that 
direction. 

Donovan’s  pitiful  story  of  the  condition  of  his  comrades  was  such  that 
Carpenter  selected  thirty  of  the  best  mounted  of  his  command,  and  with  an 
ambulance,  in  which  wood  was  placed,  left  the  remainder  of  the  troops  and 
the  wagons  to  follow  at  a more  leisurely  pace.  It  was  hardly  expected  that 
any  of  Forsyth’s  men  would  be  found  alive,  but  immediate  investigation  must 
be  made  at  all  hazards. 

The  back  trail  of  the  Indians  disclosed  that  their  force  must  have  been 
an  exceedingly  heavy  one.  Carpenter  and  his  picked  force  marched  for  some 
eighteen  miles,  coming  at  length  to  broken  and  rugged  ground,  which  was 
evidently  taking  them  to  the  breaks  of  another  large  stream. 

At  length,  in  turning  a spur  in  the  rugged  buttes,  a green,  fertile-looking 
valley  appeared  in  sight,  down  which  a considerable  stream  of  water  ran  east 
and  west.  Off  in  the  distance  could  be  seen  something  resembling  an  island  in 
the  stream,  and  Donovan  excitedly  recognized  it  as  the  spot  where  the  Forsyth 
command  would  be  found.  Moving  objects  could  be  seen  near  the  island, 
which  betokened  the  presence  of  at  least  some  of  Donovan’s  companions. 

The  immediate  country  was  rough  and  rugged,  and  much  care  was  necessary 
in  getting  the  ambulance  down  to  the  bed  of  the  stream.  As  the  command 
laboriously  picked  its  way  over  the  rough  ground,  several  men  down  the  valley 
were  observed  to  run  toward  the  center  of  the  island,  doubtless  mistaking  the 
strangers  for  a new  foe.  But  presently  Carpenter’s  command  was  recognized 
as  friends,  and  the  awful  strain  was  over. 

For  eight  days  Forsyth’s  command  had  successfully  withstood  the  siege, 
having  nothing  to  eat  meantime  but  the  putrid  flesh  of  the  dead  horses  which 
lay  all  about  them,  eked  out  with  a few  wild  plums  found  in  the  thickets 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  Arickaree  Fork  of 
the  Republican. 

The  Forsyth  command  was  in  a most  deplorable  condition.  Several  had 
been  killed,  and  the  wounds  of  others,  dressed  only  with  water,  were  in  a 
festering  and  fevered  condition.  Blood  poisoning  had  developed  in  some  cases, 
notably  that  of  Colonel  Forsyth,  who,  however,  never  lost  his  pluck  and  forti- 
tude for  an  instant.  His  men  were  well  entrenched  and  could  only  have  been 
reduced  by  starvation. 

Lieutenant  Banzhaf  and  the  remainder  of  Carpenter’s  command,  with  the 
wagon  train,  shortly  arrived.  Tents  were  erected  in  a grassy  glade  at  some 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  fight;  the  wounded  men  tenderly  conveyed  to 
the  emergency  field  hospital,  and  soon  Doctor  Fitzgerald  was  attending  to 
their  injuries.  One  of  the  scouts,  Lewis  Farley,  had  been  so  seriously  wounded 
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in  the  thigh  that  amputation  was  necessary;  but  the  ordeal  was  too  much, 
and  he  died  shortly  after  the  operation. 

The  following  morning  Carpenter  began  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  Bank- 
head  and  his  troops,  which  were  reported  to  have  left  Fort  Wallace,  one- 
hundred  men  strong,  about  midnight  of  the  22d,  which  would  be  about  twelve 
hours  before  Carpenter  was  apprised  by  courier  of  the  siege  of  Forsyth’s  men. 
Bankhead  was  further  assisted  by  Jack  Stillwell,  one  of  the  two  scouts  who  had 
left  Forsyth  the  first  night,  and  who  was  acting  as  guide  for  the  Bankhead 
party.  However,  he  had  apparently  carried  Bankhead  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Carpenter  therefore  sent  scouts  out  in  search  of  him,  and  about  twelve  o’clock 
on  the  26th,  Bankhead  arrived. 

Two  or  three  days  later  the  wounded  were  able  to  travel  and  all  were  carried 
back  to  Fort  Wallace.  Here,  for  three  months,  Colonel  Forsyth  lay  in  a most 
critical  condition,  stubbornly  refusing  to  allow  amputation  of  the  limb  in 
which  he  had  been  so  dangerously  wounded.  Doctor  Fitzgerald  stated  that  if 
medical  attention  in  his  case  had  been  delayed  another  twenty-four  hours  he 
would  not  have  lived.  Indeed,  it  was  only  through  the  most  careful  nursing 
that  Forsyth  did  live,  but  he  eventually  recovered,  and  lived  to  take  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  battle  of  Wounded  Knee  during  the  Ghost  Dance  War  of 
1890,  in  South  Dakota,  although  to  the  day  of  his  death  the  glancing  blow 
of  the  rifle  ball  he  had  received  against  his  skull  caused  the  most  violent 
headaches. 

Forsyth  was  brevetted  a brigadier-general  shortly  after  the  battle  in  which 
he  and  his  men  had  put  up  one  of  the  most  stubborn  fights  in  all  the  annals  of 
Indian  warfare  on  the  Plains. 


AN  EPISODE  IN  KANSAS  HISTORY;  THE  DOY  RESCUE. 

By  Theodore  Gardner. 

FOR  some  time  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  1854 
opening  those  territories  to  settlement,  congress  had  been  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  proslavery  element.  The  territory  of  Missouri  had  been  admitted 
into  the  Union  under  a slave  constitution  with  a proviso,  known  as  the  “Mis- 
souri Compromise,”  stipulating  that  in  the  future  slavery  should  be  confined 
to  the  territory  south  of  36°  30"  north  latitude,  or  south  of  the  south  line  of 
Missouri.  However,  since  the  admission  of  four  new  senators  from  antislave 
territory  might  throw  the  balance  of  power  to  the  North,  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  repealed  and  an  act  entitled  “squatter  sovereignty”  substituted, 
leaving  the  slavery  question  to  be  determined  by  vote  of  the  actual  settlers. 
When  this  act  of  congress  had  been  adopted,  Hon.  David  R.  Atchison,  United 
States  senator  from  Missouri,  addressing  a political  meeting  in  Missouri,  ex- 
horted the  people  to  send  their  young  men  to  Kansas  to  vote  for  slavery. 
This  action  indicated  clearly  to  the  North  that  the  only  way  to  save  Kansas 
from  the  blighting  curse  of  slavery  was  to  induce  northern  people  to  emigrate 
to  the  new  territory. 

Therefore  the  “Emigrant  Aid  Society,”  headed  by  Amos  Lawrence,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  and  others,  was  organized  at  Boston  to  promote  emigration. 
The  pioneers  of  the  society  proceeded  to  Kansas  where  they  established  head- 
quarters at  Lawrence. 

While  en  route,  the  party  was  joined  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  by  Dr.  John  Doy, 
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the  hero  of  this  narrative.  All  readers  of  history  are  familiar  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  “underground  railroad,”  its  conductors  being  engaged  in  assisting 
runaway  slaves.  Slaves  in  the  border  counties  of  Missouri  soon  learned  that 
if  they  could  reach  Lawrence  they  were  assured  of  assistance. 

In  the  winter  of  1858  a number  of  fugitives  had  arrived,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  forward  them  as  a party.  A couple  of  covered  wagons  were  procured, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  Doctor  Doy  they  started  north.  A collection  was 
taken  up  to  buy  provisions  and  blankets.  A citizen  who  contributed  a dollar 
informed  a gang  of  bandits  of  the  departure  of  the  caravan,  and  the  bandits, 
who  lay  in  ambush  a few  miles  away,  captured  the  entire  party  and  took  it 
forcibly  into  Missouri. 

Turning  Doy  over  to  the  authorities,  they  disposed  of  the  Negroes,  no  one 
knows  how.  It  was  the  custom  of  this  notorious  gang  to  kidnap  any  Negro 
they  could  lay  hands  upon,  whether  slave  or  free.  If  slave,  and  a reward  was 
offered,  surrender  him  to  the  owner  and  get  the  reward,  otherwise  run  him 
south  and  sell  him  to  a “shady”  trader — no  questions  asked.  It  was  never 
learned  what  became  of  the  eight  men,  three  women  and  two  children. 

Doy  was  charged  with  abducting  slaves,  was  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  five  years  in  the  Missouri  penitentiary.  From  this  verdict  he  appealed  to 
the  Missouri  supreme  court,  The  district  judge  refusing  to  accept  other  than 
citizens  of  Missouri  as  bondsmen,  he  was  confined  in  the  jail  at  St.  Joseph 
pending  the  supreme  court  decision.  If  Doy  was  guilty  of  crime,  it  was  com- 
mitted in  Kansas,  not  in  Missouri,  hence,  taking  him  forcibly  from  Kansas 
to  Missouri  was  illegal,  and  so  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Kansas  people  that  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  release  him  from  the  St.  Joseph  jail,  by  strategy 
if  possible,  but  to  release  him.  The  committee  appointed  consisted  of  the 
following  named  men:  James  B.  Abbott,  Joshua  A.  Pike,  Jacob  Senix,  Joseph 
Gardner,  Thomas  Simmons,  S.  J.  Willis,  John  E.  Stewart,  Charles  Doy  (son  of 
Doctor  Doy),  Silas  Soule  and  George  Hay.  To  the  average  citizen  of  1926 
the  task  allotted  to  this  committee  would  appear  somewhat  hazardous,  but 
to  men  who  had  been  through  the  “border  war”  and  were  familiar  with  the 
crack  of  the  Sharp  rifle,  it  had  no  terrors. 

There  being  no  railroads,  telegraph  lines,  automobiles,  airplanes  nor  radio, 
transportation  of  passengers,  news  and  freight  was  confined  to  the  covered 
wagon  and  pony  express. 

Their  problem  was  how  to  get  into  town,  get  their  bearings,  their  line  of 
retreat  and  means  for  crossing  the  river  without  exciting  suspicion.  At  the 
time  this  historic  event  was  transpiring  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Colorado  at- 
tracted many  people  and  there  was  great  demand  for  freighters  to  haul  pro- 
visions and  supplies.  This  condition  contributed  materially  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  St.  Joseph  had  become  one  of  the  main  transshipping- 
points  from  the  steamboat  to  the  “covered  wagon,”  therefore  a man  with  a 
heavy  team  and  covered  wagon  was  employed.  Taking  turns  at  walking  and 
riding  they  drifted  into  Elwood,  a small  village  opposite  St.  Joseph  where 
they  assumed  the  role  of  men  who  had  “gone  broke”  in  Colorado  and  were 
working  their  way  back  to  the  states. 

Major  Adams  was  chosen  commander  of  the  expedition.  The  teamster 
parked  his  wagon  in  Elwood.  Crossing  on  the  ferry  the  committee  scattered 
out,  each  one  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  streets  leading  from  the  jail  to 
the  river,  «;ince  they  would  make  their  “get-away”  in  the  night.  Each  one 
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was  to  take  some  line  of  action  to  allay  suspicion;  for  instance,  the  teamster 
purchased  a load  of  groceries  for  his  return  trip  to  Denver,  to  be  loaded  the 
following  Monday.  Stewart  bought  a town  lot,  arranged  with  a contractor 
to  make  a plan  and  estimate  for  a building,  bought  a kiln  of  brick,  and  a 
barge  load  of  sand.  Gardner,  who  was  a farmer,  was  dressed  in  farm  garb, 
hickory  shirt,  overalls,  plow  shoes  and  straw  hat,  secured  a job  as  day  laborer, 
and  traveled  about  town  in  search  of  a boarding  place.  In  his  travels  he 
visited  the  public  square  in  which  the  jail  was  located.  There  he  found  the 
old  town  pump,  the  horse  trough,  and  tin  dipper  dangling  at  the  end  of  a 
rusty  chain.  After  quenching  his  thirst  he  pulled  off  his  shoes  and  sitting 
astride  the  trough  bathed  his  feet,  in  the  meantime  making  signs  to  Doctor 
Doy,  who  stood  at  his  grated  window  a few  yards  away,  and  although  no 
word  was  passed,  Doy  knew  that  “Joe  Gardner”  was  not  in  St.  Joseph  for  his 
health.  Since  they  could  not  use  the  ferry  in  making  their  “get-away,”  other 
means  had  to  be  employed.  A number  of  fishermen’s  boats  were  parked  along 
the  wharf,  the  place  for  hiding  their  oars  was  located,  etc.  Late  Saturday 
evening  a young  man  carrying  a grip,  and  apparently  in  a hurry  to  make  a 
train,  called  at  the  jail  and  inquired  if  Doctor  Doy  was  still  there.  Being 
informed  that  he  was,  he  asked  permission  to  see  him,  stating  that  he  had 
recently  seen  his  family  and  was  bringing  him  word  from  them.  The  jailor 
conducted  him  to  Doy’s  cell,  through  the  grated  door  of  which  he  talked  with 
the  doctor  for  a few  moments,  then  directing  the  jailor’s  attention  in  another 
direction  and  standing  with  his  back  to  the  cell  door  he  passed  a note  to 
Doy  which  read,  “Be  ready  at  midnight.” 

About  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  a violent  rainstorm  set  in,  which  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  since  the  streets  were 
entirely  deserted.  At  the  witching  hour  of  one  o’clock  a.m.  a loud  rapping 
at  the  jail  door  caused  the  jailor  to  appear  at  a second  floor  window  to  in- 
quire the  cause.  He  was  informed  that  a sheriff’s  posse  from  Kansas  had  suc- 
ceeded, after  a long  chase,  in  capturing  a notorious  horse  thief,  citing  the 
fact  that  the  jail  in  their  own  county  at  Hiawatha,  Kan.,  had  recently  been 
burned,  and  the  further  fact  that  his  men  were  completely  worn  out  by  the 
long  chase,  they  wanted  to  have  the  thief  locked  up  for  safe-keeping  until 
Monday  morning. 

They  succeeded  in  interesting  the  jailor,  who  dressed  and  came  down. 
Having  no  warrant  for  the  thief’s  arrest,  the  jailor  demurred,  stating  that  he 
might  be  sued  for  false  imprisonment.  He  therefore  questioned  the  alleged 
thief,  who  admitted  in  a surly  manner  that  they  found  him  in  possession  of 
the  horse,  “But  they  can’t  prove  that  I stole  him.”  At  this  the  jailor  suggested 
that  “he  guessed  they  had  the  right  man,”  and  agreed  to  lock  him  up.  Tom 
Simmons  played  the  role  of  thief  (having  his  hands  securely  bound  with  the 
cord  of  a sling  shot,  holding  the  lead  ball  of  the  deadly  weapon  in  one  hand) 
while  Joseph  Gardner  and  S.  J.  Willis  were  his  guards.  The  trio  passed  inside 
where  the  jailer  unlocked  the  grated  door  and  stood  aside  for  the  prisoner 
to  walk  in.  He  objected  to  entering,  saying  that  he  would  not  occupy  the 
same  cell  with  Negroes.  He  was  assured  that  the  “niggers”  were  all  kept  in 
another  room,  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  reassure  him  the  jailor  stepped  in- 
side the  door  himself.  At  that  instant  he  was  confronted  on  one  side  by  a 
big  knife  and  a revolver  on  the  other.  When  he  was  asked  if  Doctor  Doy 
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was  there,  this  question  was  answered  by  the  doctor  in  person;  although 
to  all  appearance  he  had  been  sleeping  peacefully  in  his  bunk,  he  came  for- 
ward fully  dressed,  his  baggage  packed  ready  for  a journey.  Warning  the 
jailor  that  if  he  valued  his  life  he  would  remain  indoors  for  half  an  hour,  they 
quietly  retired  and  hiked  for  the  river. 

The  rainstorm  before  mentioned  continued  with  unabated  fury.  The  side- 
walks being  narrow  the  posse  took  to  the  middle  of  the  unpaved  street  which 
was  ankle  deep  in  mud,  which  rendered  their  retreat  slow  and  difficult.  There 
being  no  street  lights,  policemen  were  provided  with  lanterns.  At  one  point 
the  party  was  discovered  by  a couple  of  them  who  followed  for  several  blocks 
holding  their  lanterns  high  which  rendered  them  valuable  assistance,  but  there 
being  no  sign  of  wrangling  or  disturbance  of  any  kind  in  the  crowd  the  police 
dropped  behind  and  disappeared.  On  arriving  at  the  river  they  found  the 
boats  in  waiting.  The  boats,  while  sufficient  for  a couple  of  fisherman,  when 
loaded  down  to  the  guards,  in  a swift  current,  were  found  to  be  leaky  and  hard 
to  manage.  My  father  claimed  that  he  saved  the  crew  in  his  boat  by  bailing 
water  with  his  straw  hat.  However,  they  arrived  safely,  hitched  up  their 
team  and  pulled  out  for  Lawrence,  without  having  harmed  a hair  of  any  one. 

A couple  of  mounted  men  appeared  the  following  day,  but  kept  at  a safe 
distance,  and  it  was  never  known  whether  they  knew  of  Doy’s  escape  or  not. 
In  due  season  they  arrived  safely  at  Lawrence,  when,  seating  Doy  and  stand- 
ing behind  him,  the  committee  had  an  old-fashioned  daguerreotype  picture 
taken  by  A.  G.  DaLee,  the  pioneer  photographer  of  Lawrence.  A few  years 
ago  the  writer  had  an  enlarged  photograph  taken  of  that  picture,  a copy  of 
which  is  among  the  state  historical  collections. 

As  an  aftermath  to  this  story  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  free-state  men 
of  Lawrence,  by  a system  of  elimination  finally  succeeded  in  identifying  the 
man  who  played  the  “Judas”  role  in  divulging  the  information  which  re- 
sulted in  Doy’s  capture.  He  was  called  before  a meeting  of  citizens  held  in 
the  second  story  of  Clark  Steam’s  store  on  Massachusetts  street,  presided  over 
by  Shalor  W.  Eldridge.  There  was  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  hanging, 
but  it  was  finally  decided  to  banish  him  from  the  city,  and  S.  J.  Willis  (one 
of  the  rescue  committee)  was  detailed  to  escort  him  beyond  the  city  limits. 
They  passed  down  the  stair  into  the  still  night,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
never  seen  afterwards,  and  the  further  fact  that  several  years  later  relatives- 
from  the  East  were  making  inquiry  for  him,  the  reader  is  left  to  form  his 
own  conclusion  as  to  what  became  of  the  culprit. 

Another  incident  in  connection  with  this  historic  event  occurred  five  years 
later,  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  scare  which  this  daring  feat  threw  into  the 
hearts  of  the  quiet  citizens  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  writer  (then  a member  of  the  First  Kansas  Battery,  in  the  Civil  War) 
while  sitting  by  a camp-fire  in  Tennessee,  was  both  surprised  and  amused  to 
hear  an  old  Irish  comrade  by  the  name  of  Patrick  (Paddy)  Fay  relating  to 
a squad  of  comrades  a story  of  the  “Doy  rescue.”  To  use  his  Irish  brogue, 
he  said,  “Begorra,  there  was  tin  thousand  min  in  the  city;  you  darsent  put 
your  head  out  of  the  dure  for  a houle  week,  for  begorra,  you’d  have  it  blown 
off”;  and  when  I informed  him  that  there  were  but  ten  men  in  the  crowd 
instead  of  ten  thousand,  he  said,  “Ah,  gwan,  ye  murtherin’  spalpeen,  you’r 
sphoilin’  me  story.” 
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And  finally,  while  spending  the  winter  of  1924-’25  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
I accidently  learned  of  the  presence  in  the  city  of  a man  by  the  name  of  Doy. 
I made  haste  to  see  him,  when  much  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure  I found  him 
to  be  a son  of  Dr.  John  Doy.  He  was  born  in  Lawrence  in  1855,  and  now 
(1926)  is  a resident  of  Michigan  (Richland  postoffice,  R.  R.  2).  Upon  learn- 
ing that  my  father  was  one  of  the  men  that  rescued  his  father  from  the  St. 
Joseph  jail,  he  said  that  he  had  in  his  possession  some  relics  which  should  be* 
in  the  archives  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  Among  them  was 
the  Sharp  rifle  which  his  father  used  in  the  border  war,  also  the  sling  shot  with 
which  the  hands  of  the  alleged  horse  thief  were  tied  during  the  rescue,  and 
finally,  the  full  pardon  granted  him  by  Thomas  C.  Fletcher,  governor  of 
Missouri  in  1865,  restoring  him  to  full  citizenship.  Upon  his  return  to  his 
Michigan  home,  William  Doy  forwarded  these  relics  to  the  writer  at  Lawrence 
Kan.,  and  they  are  now  catalogued  in  the  archives  of  the  Kansas  State 
Historical  Society  at  Topeka,  Kan. 


THE  SIXTEENTH  KANSAS  CAVALRY  IN  THE  BLACK 
HILLS  IN  1865. 

By  Will  C.  Ferril,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Herald,  July  2,  1927. 

MANY  reminiscences  and  sketches  of  the  Black  Hills  have  been  written 
since  that  region  has  been  made  the  summer  home  and  temporary  “White 
House”  for  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge.  These  articles  usually  center  about 
the  Custer  massacre  in  1876,  and  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  the  historic 
characters  of  that  period.  But  that  region  was  linked  with  Indian  cam- 
paigns of  the  plains  and  mountains  in  1865,  in  which  year  the  Sixteenth  Kan- 
sas cavalry,  of  which  my  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson  Ferril,  was  chap- 
lain, saw  service  in  the  Black  Hills.  This  was  eleven  years  before  the  slaughter 
of  General  Custer  and  his  command. 

In  the  winter  of  1864-’65  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  Kiowas,  Arapahoes  and 
other  Indian  tribes  had  interrupted  and  destroyed  the  overland  mail  and  equip- 
ment, the  telegraph  lines,  and  stopped  all  traffic  that  supplied  the  plains  and 
Rocky  Mountain  region  between  the  North  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers.  Gen. 
Granville  M.  Dodge  was  sent  West  by  General  Grant  to  restore  communication, 
protect  settlers,  and  establish  connection  between  the  East  and  the  West.  In 
an  address  delivered  before  the  Colorado  commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  in 
Denver,  April  21,  1907,  General  Dodge  gave  a general  outline  of  that  campaign, 
which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  of  twenty-one  pages  bearing  the  title 
of  “The  Indian  Campaign  of  1864- ’65.”  In  this  address,  General  Dodge  said: 
“I  found  the  Eleventh  Kansas  cavalry  at  Fort  Riley  and  the  Sixteenth  Kansas 
cavalry  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  immediately  placed  them  en  route  for  Fort 
Kearney.”  In  his  address  further  on  General  Dodge  stated:  “Within  two 

weeks  the  troops  drove  these  Indians  north,  where  a detachment  of  troops  from 
Fort  Laramie  attacked  them  and  drove  them  across  the  Platte.  Finally  the 
Indians  saw  that  a different  warfare  was  being  made  against  them,  and  they  fled 
to  their  villages  on  Powder  river  and  the  Black  Hills  country.” 

Werter  R.  Davis,  who  has  been  president  of  Baker  University,  at  Baldwin, 
Kan.,  was  colonel  of  the  Sixteenth  Kansas  cavalry,  my  father’s  regiment,  which 
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after  the  Price  raid  and  the  driving  of  the  Confederates  into  Arkansas,  had  been 
placed  in  winter  quarters  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  But,  in  midwinter,  they  were 
hurried  west  for  this  campaign,  where  the  Indians  were  killing  and  massacring 
settlers  and  had  stopped  all  mail,  traffic  and  communication.  In  this  latter 
campaign,  Lieut.  Col.  Sam  Walker  (later  General  Walker)  was  in  command  of 
the  Sixteenth  Kansas  cavalry.  A sketch  of  Gen.  Sam.  Walker,  then  lieutenant 
colonel  in  command  of  the  Sixteenth  Kansas  cavlary,  was  published  in  the 
Kansas  volume  of  the  United  States  Biographical  Dictionary  (1879)  from  which 
I quote: 

“He”  (Walker)  “is  the  first  officer  who  ever  led  a command  through  the 
Black  Hills.” 

Thus  both  General  Dodge  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Walker  link  that  cam- 
paign in  part  with  the  Black  Hills  region,  where  Chaplain  Ferril’s  regiment 
saw  service.  It  was  one  of  the  coldest  winters  in  the  history  of  the  plains 
and  mountains.  General  Dodge  said  in  his  address  that  the  Eleventh  Kan- 
sas, which  was  in  command  of  Col.  Thomas  Moonlight,  lost  thirteen  men 
from  freezing  in  the  march  from  Fort  Riley  to  Fort  Kearney.  My  father’s 
regiment,  like  the  Eleventh  Kansas  from  Fort  Riley,  was  hurried  from  Fort 
Leavenworth,  poorly  equipped  against  the  rigor  of  that  severe  winter.  There 
was  a lot  of  red  tape  that  held  the  tents  and  other  equipment  of  the  Sixteenth 
Kansas  cavalry  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Chaplain  Ferrill  remained  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  a few  days  after  the  departure  of  his  regiment,  making  a fight  for 
tents  and  better  equipment.  The  chaplain  succeeded  in  breaking  the  red  tape. 
Then  filling  extra  wagons  with  them  he  soon  caught  up  with  his  regiment. 
Chaplain  Ferril  said  he  never  had  a more  hearty  welcome  from  the  boys  of  the 
Sixteenth  Kansas  cavalry  than  when  he  reached  them  in  the  plains  region  with 
these  added  comforts.  This  timely  work  of  Chaplain  Ferril  may  have  saved 
the  Sixteenth  Kansas  from  the  losses  that  fell  to  Colonel  Moonlight’s  Eleventh 
Kansas.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Colonel  Moonlight  was  for  a time  in 
command  at  Denver  of  the  district  of  Colorado,  where  martial  law  was  declared. 
Among  other  troops  already  scattered  in  detachments  in  1864  along  this  western 
route  were  companies  of  the  Seventh  Iowa  cavalry  and  the  Eleventh  Ohio 
cavalry,  Colonel  Collins  in  command,  for  whom  Camp  Collins,  now  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.,  was  named,  and  Casper,  Wyo.,  named  for  his  son,  who  was  killed 
by  Indians  in  that  campaign. 

None  of  the  letters  written  home  to  Baldwin  City,  Kan.,  by  Chaplain  Ferril 
were  saved,  but  from  stories  I have  heard  my  father  tell  of  that  campaign  he 
preached  in  1865  to  troops  at  Cottonwood,  Fort  Kearney,  Alkali  Station, 
Julesburg,  Camp  Collins  (Fort  Collins),  Fort  Laramie  and  other  points  in 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  what  is  now  Wyoming.  Wyoming  was 
not  made  a territory  until  1868,  carved  from  former  boundaries  of  Nebraska, 
Dakota,  Utah  and  Idaho.  The  Union  Pacific  had  not  then  been  built.  His 
little  pocket  Bible  with  numerous  marked  verses,  probably  texts  from  which 
he  preached  to  the  troops,  I gave  to  my  son  Thomas  Hornsby  Ferril,  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  World  War,  who  was  named  “Thomas”  for  his  grandfather, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Ferril,  the  old  army  chaplain  of  the  Sixteenth  Kansas 
cavalry. 

At  one  time,  when  preaching  to  the  troops  in  a tent  at  Julesburg,  Colo., 
in  1865,  “boots  and  saddles”  was  sounded  because  of  an  Indian  alarm.  Chap- 
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lain  Ferril  afterward,  referring  to  this  incident,  remarked:  “That  Julesburg 

congregation  has  not  yet  been  dismissed  with  the  benediction.” 

Instead  of  waiting  for  spring,  General  Dodge  gave  orders  to  hunt  the 
Indians  in  the  open,  which  so  surprised  the  hostiles  that  they  retreated  to 
the  Black  Hills  and  Powder  river,  where  other  campaigns  followed.  Chaplain 
Ferril  was  compelled  to  write  many  letters  for  the  soldiers  owing  to  frosted 
and  frozen  hands.  My  father  told  me  that  at  one  time  he  was  the  only  active 
chaplain  in  the  field  of  several  thousand  troops  to  which  had  been  added  rein- 
forcements sent  west.  Some  of  these  recruits  were  called  “galvanized 
Yankees,”  that  is,  Confederate  prisoners  who  were  enlisted  from  northern 
prisons  willing  to  fight  Indians  on  the  condition  that  they  would  not  be  sent 
south  against  their  former  comrades  in  the  Confederacy. 

Jim  Bridger  was  chief  of  scouts  in  the  Wyoming  campaigns.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  a command  under  General  Connor  was  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Sioux,  Jim  Bridger  and  Chaplain  Ferril  were  riding  alongside  the  general 
when  the  following  incident  occurred,  as  told  me  by  my  father.  The  troops 
had  entered  a dangerous  canyon,  where  in  case  of  an  Indian  assault  the 
soldiers  would  have  been  almost  wiped  out.  Jim  Bridger  was  a favorite  of 
General  Connor,  but  as  the  latter  gazed  up  and  down  the  canyon  he  realized 
the  terrible  odds  that  would  be  against  them  in  case  of  an  attack.  Personally 
General  Connor  was  afraid  of  nothing,  but  for  the  moment  he  was  thinking 
of  the  possible  danger,  and  that  Jim  Bridger  had  intermarried  with  the  Indians. 
Bridger  had  his  scouts  out  and  as  he  was  riding  with  General  Connor  and 
Chaplain  Ferril,  General  Conner  suddenly  wheeled  in  his  saddle,  and,  turning  to 
Jim  Bridger,  exclaimed:  “Jim,  if  you  lead  me  into  an  ambuscade,  b — G, 

you’re  the  first  who’s  going  to  die,”  emphasizing  the  threat  by  a slap  of  the 
hand  on  his  holster.  Whereupon  Chaplain  Ferril,  who  was  also  a minister  in 
the  M.  E.  church,  considered  it  his  duty  to  remonstrate  with  General  Connor 
for  his  profanity,  as  well  as  put  in  a good  word  for  Bridger.  Chaplain  Ferril 
was  born  in  Independence,  Mo.,  in  1831,  in  the  old  days  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail,  and  Jim  Bridger  had  connections  near-by  at  Westport.  These  associa- 
tions caused  Chaplain  Ferril  to  defend  Bridger.  Replying,  General  Connor 
said:  “Hell,  beg  pardon,  Chaplain;  it  is  not  profane  to  be  damned  emphatic.” 

There  was  no  ambuscade,  for  old  Jim  Bridger,  the  greatest  scout  who  fol- 
lowed the  trails  of  plains  and  mountains  of  the  Far  West,  was  always  loyal. 

The  Jim  Bridger  scene  in  “The  Covered  Wagon”  was  a disappointment  to 
me.  He  is  there  depicted  as  a weakling  in  1848.  In  1865 — seventeen  years 
later — Chaplain  Ferril  saw  Jim  Bridger  active  and  vigorous  in  campaigning 
against  the  Sioux  in  Wyoming.  I was  much  interested  in  watching  “The 
Covered  Wagon,”  although  a little  annoyed  at  so  few  leggings  compared  with 
the  number  wearing  high-topped  boots.  I was  reminiscing  in  my  mind  of 
traditions  and  stories  of  my  ancestors,  who  in  1779  followed  the  Wilderness 
Road  through  Indian  massacre  into  Kentucky,  then  in  1808  crossing  the 
Mississippi  to  Missouri  in  the  days  of  Upper  Louisiana;  of  kinsmen  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  a century  ago.  I had  been  thinking  of  a great  uncle,  Jonathan 
Ferril,  captain  of  a train  from  Independence  and  Westport  to  California,  in 
1850,  and  with  him  my  father’s  brother,  John  D.  Ferril,  who  later  returned 
from  California  and  in  1S53  was  captain  of  a train  to  the  Pacific  and  later 
settled  in  Humboldt  county,  California. 

As  I was  thus  reminiscing  through  about  150  years  of  family  traditions  from 
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the  old  Wilderness  Road  to  the  Pacific,  and  enjoying  the  “movie”  the  scenes 
of  Jim  Bridger  as  a decrepit  old  man  came  as  a shock,  when  I recalled  the 
stories  and  incidents  of  the  Indian  campaign  in  1865,  where  my  father  cam- 
paigned with  old  Jim  Bridger,  the  latter  still  vigorous,  seventeen  -years  after 
the  scene  in  “The  Covered  Wagon”  in  1848. 

KANSAS  TROOPS  IN  THE  BLACK  HILLS  IN  1865. 

Since  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  chose  the  Black  Hills  for  their  summer 
home  many  sketches  have  been  written  of  that  region,  but  usually  linked 
with  the  massacre  of  General  Custer  and  his  command;  also  with  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  and  the  historic  characters  of  that  period.  In  our  issue  of 
July  2,  1927,  we  wrote  an  article  on  “The  Sixteenth  Kansas  Cavalry  in  the 
Black  Hills  in  1865,”  of  which  regiment  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Ferril  was  chap- 
lain— the  father  of  the  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Herald.  This  was  eleven 
years  prior  to  the  Custer  massacre.  These  traditions  of  the  Sixteenth  Kansas 
cavalry  campaigning  against  the  Indians  in  the  Black  Hills  in  1865,  are  verified 
by  public  documents,  as  shown  in  the  following  letter  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment: 

War  Department,  The  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  19,  1927. 

Mr.  Will  C.  Ferril,  Care  The  Rocky  Mountain  Herald,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Dear  Sir — I am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  convey  to  you  his 
thanks  for  a clipping  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Herald  of  July  2,  1927,  of  an 
article  entitled  “The  Sixteenth  Kansas  Cavalry  in  Black  Hills  in  1865.”  Such 
articles  embodying  information  concerning  the  military  history  of  the  West 
are  always  interesting  to  the  War  Department  and  often  of  much  value. 

The  records  show  that  on  August  5,  1865,  the  16th  Kansas  cavalry,  except 
companies  H and  I,  broke  camp  on  Laramie  river  and  started  on  a campaign 
as  center  column,  Powder  river  Indian  expedition,  and  after  a march  of  eight 
days  struck  the  Black  Hills  at  a point  125  miles  NNW  from  Fort  Laramie, 
moved  through  the  Black  Hills  and  struck  Powder  river  on  August  28,  and 
operated  against  hostile  Indians  in  the  valley  of  that  river  until  September, 
1865. 

Very  truly  yours,  Lutz  Wahl,  Major  General, 

The  Adjutant  General. 

By  H. 

We  also  received  the  following  from  adjutant  general  of  Kansas  on  this 
•subject: 

State  of  Kansas,  Adjutant  General's  Department, 

Office  of  the  Adjutant  General, 

Topeka,  July  6,  1927. 

Mr.  Will  C.  Ferril,  Editor  and  Manager,  The  Rocky  Mountain  Herald, 

P.  0.  Box  1047,  Denver,  Colo.: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ferril — Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  courtesy 
in  sending  me  a marked  copy  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Herald  containing  your 
article  “The  Sixteenth  Kansas  Cavalry  in  the  Black  Hills  in  1865.”  I have 
read  your  splendid  article  with  a great  deal  of  interest,  and  assure  you  we 
are  very  glad  to  have  it  for  the  files  of  the  Sixteenth  Kansas  cavalry. 

With  best  regards,  I am  yours  very  truly, 

M.  R.  McLean,  The  Adjutant  General. 
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INSCRIPTIONS  ON  MONUMENTS  IN  HILLCREST 
CEMETERY,  FLORENCE,  KAN. 

Copied  by  Jane  Crist  Rupp,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


Moses  Goodwin.  Co.  K,  6th  Mass.  Inf. 
Albert  A.  Graves.  Co.  B,  52d  Ind.  Inf. 
Christian  Hurst.  Co.  F. ; 19th  Ind.  Inf. 
Hodge,  Edward  A.  1863,  1911. 

Elizabeth,  wife.  Sept.  10,  1871,  aged  28  yrs. 
W.  H.  Hamilton.  Dec.  20,  1833 — died. 
Minnie  A.  Dec.  11,  1837 — Sept.  5,  1907. 
William  B.  Kent.  Born  Sept.  20,  1830.  Died 
June  18,  1905. 

William  McBrair.  Co.  D,  1st  Iowa  Lt.  Art. 
Michael  Fitzpatrick.  Co.  H,  15th  Kan.  Cav. 
J.  L.  Devore.  Co.  G,  179  Ohio  Inf. 

Peter  M.  Stamp.  Co.  E,  8th  Kan.  Inf. 

Robert  McCrea.  Co.  C,  2d  Reg.  U.  S., 
Colored. 

Eugene  B.  Fisher.  Apr.  14,  1836.  June  29, 
1921. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Root.  Died  Dec.  25,  1873,  age  36 
yrs,  5 mo.  14  da. 

Mercet.  No  inscription. 

John  D.  McKay.  Born  July  23,  1889. 
Killed  in  Action  Sept.  29,  1918.  2nd 
Lieut.  Co.  C,  301st  Tank  Corps. 

Col.  W.  H.  Sellers.*  Confederate.  Died  Mch. 
20,  1927. 

Wife,  Maria  L.  1846-1916. 

John  M.  Panick.  Co.  F,  2d  Mo.  Cav. 

Lydia  E.  Panick.  1837-1914. 

E.  J.  McCollum.  Co.  G,  4th  Kentucky  Mtd. 
Inf. 

Francis  S.  Mitchell.  Nov.  7,  1845— June  15, 
1911. 

A.  M.  Sager.  Co.  D,  29th  Iowa  Inf. 

Wm.  W.  Phillips.  Jan.  31,  1833— July  25, 
1910. 

James  K.  P.  Williams.  1844-1917. 

Wife,  Maria  A.  Reed.  1846-1917. 

James  Kerr  McLean.  Born  Guilford  Co., 
N.  C.,  July  31,  1823.  Died  Feb.  5,  1907. 
Major  3d  Illinois  Cavalry. 

Elizabeth  A.  Donnell.  Oct.  5,  1825 — Apr. 

16,  1879.  Marri  d Jan  7,  1847. 

Dilly  J.  Rankin.  Mch.  15,  1845 — Nov.  2, 
1903.  Married  Sept.  2,  1880.  First  post- 
master and  merchant  of  Florence,  1870. 


Thomas  P.  Alexander.  1840-1913.  111.  Reg. 
Esther  G.  Alexander.  1842-1916. 

Joshua  A.  Pike.  Feb.  19,  1833 — Feb.  1,  1922. 
Capt.  9th  Kan.  Cav. 

Mary  E.  June  4,  1832 — June  12,  1918. 

Settled  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  1854. 

Charles  Twyford.  Born  in  Maryland  Oct.  12, 
1814.  Died  Mch.  13,  1889. 

Mary  Bell.  Dec.  24,  1815— Feb.  24,  1880. 
Samuel  McCready.  Co.  G,  58th  Ind.  Inf. 
Godfrey  Miller.  Co.  F,  15th  West  Va.  Inf. 
J.  W.  Odle.  1836-19—. 

Sarah  A.  1836-1911. 

W.  B.  Britton.  Co.  F.,  7th  111.  Inf. 

R.  Y.  Butler.  Co.  C,  18th  Iowa  Inf. 

Daniel  G.  Bryant.  Born  Apr.  16,  1838. 
Adaline.  Born  May  5,  1837.  Died  June  1, 
1909. 

John  Bolen.  July  12,  1847 — May  28,  1917. 
Nancy  A.  July,  1839 — Dec.  9,  1911. 

A.  L.  Beebe.  Died  Aug.  16,  1890.  Age  69 
yrs,  7 mo.,  23  da. 

Eliza  L.  Beebe.  Apr.  1,  1905. 

Dr.  Thomas  Conly.  1839-1900. 

Margaret  Nivin.  1840-1878. 

August  A.  1857-1895. 

G.  W.  Cooper.  Co.  E,  8th  Ky.  Inf. 
Timothy  Dunn.  Co.  I,  7th  Kan.  Cav. 

Joe  Decker. 

Sipp  Doss.  Co.  64th  Regt.,  U.  S.,  Colored. 
W.  J.  D.nure.  Co.  H,  92d  111.  Mtd.  Inf. 
Robert  M.  Davis.  Sept  8,  1833 — Aug.  17, 
1908. 

Amy  M.,  his  wife.  May  14,  1838 — May  16, 
1918. 

Albert  B.  Emerson.  Co.  I,  97th  Ohio  Vol. 

Inf.  Born  1840.  Died  1904. 

Wife,  Betty.  Born  1840.  Died  1926. 

E.  F.  Farr.  Co.  H,  29th  Ohio  Inf. 

E.  C.  Ferguson.  Co.  C,  5th  Mich.  Inf. 

T.  J.  Giddings.  Co.  E,  156  111.  Inf. 

Jessie  C.  Osgood.  1837-1918. 

Sarah  B.  1843.  (Living  1927,  May  30.) 
Omer  Osgood.  World  War. 

Two  unmarked  graves. 


(A  newspaper  clipping  dated  Cedar  Point,  Kan.,  March  25,  1927,  gives  the  following: 
Funeral  services  for  Col.  W.  H.  Sellers,  one  of  Marion  county’s  old  residents,  were  held 
to-day  at  Florence,  where  the  remains  had  been  brought  for  interment  from  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Colonel  Sellers  came  to  Marion  county  in  1887,  settling  southwest  of  Florence.  Several  years 
ago  when  oil  was  found  in  Marion  county,  Mr.  Sellers  became  wealthy  when  the  Covert- 
Sellers  fi  Id  was  opened  on  his  holdings.  In  1921  he  removed  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where 
he  purchased  a large  plantation,  on  which  he  lived  until  his  death.  Being  a southerner, 
Colonel  Sellers  had  always  expressed  the  desire  to  own  and  maintain  a large  plantation.  His 
hopes  were  realized  when  oil  was  found  on  his  Marion  county  farm.  He  sold  his  holdings 
m Marion  county  and  reinvested  in  an  Alabama  plantation.” 
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BURIED  INDIAN  VILLAGE  DISCOVERED  AT  ABILENE. 

Letters  from  Frank  J.  Landis. 

Abilene,  Kan.,  February  6,  1928. 
The  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Topeka,  Kan.: 

DEAR  SIRS — I am  sending  a photograph  of  the  bank  of  a ditch  which  was 
dug  by  the  city  of  Abilene  to  straighten  Mud  creek  to  prevent  occasional 
floods.  While  digging  the  new  channel  for  the  creek,  at  the  depth  of  7*4  feet 
a stratum  of  dark  soil  was  encountered  which  contained  remains  such  as  are 
found  at  ancient  Indian  camp  sites  found  here.  I found  several  flint  spear- 
heads. Flint  chips  are  numerous,  with  a few  animal  bones.  A few  chunks  of 
stone  that  are  of  a reddish  yellow  color  from  exposure  to  fire,  and  layers  of 
ashes,  in  this  layer  of  dark  soil.  These  Indians  probably  made  no  pottery.  No 
fragments  can  be  found. 

If  a detailed  account  of  this  should  go  on  permanent  record,  I would  be 
glad  to  furnish  an  account  of  this  buried  village  site  which  is  very  old,  any- 
where from  one  thousand  to  fifteen,  or  older.  The  place  is  located  on  the 
edge  of  Abilene,  and  is  of  interest.  No  account  of  the  find  has  been  given  out 
here. 

I will  also  inclose  a rough  sketch  which  will  show  the  geological  structure 
of  the  place  shown  in  the  picture.  Respectfully,  Frank  J.  Landis. 


Abilene,  Kan.,  February  8,  1928. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society, 

William  E.  Connelley,  Secretary,  Topeka,  Kan.: 

Dear  Sre — In  reply  to  your  request  I will  write  a complete  account  of  the 
prehistoric  Indian  village  site  that  was  uncovered  while  digging  a new  channel 
for  Mud  creek  through  Abilene. 

The  channel  was  dug  in  1925  and  is  about  350  yards  long,  75  feet  wide,  and 
22  feet  deep.  The  soil  is  alluvial.  Here  for  ages  the  creek  has  been  slowly 
changing  its  course  by  wearing  away  the  banks,  forming  large  bends,  and 
then  cutting  them  off.  Then  these  old  creek  beds  fill  up  with  sediment  until 
no  trace  of  them  can  be  seen. 

At  the  place  the  new  channel  was  dug,  the  first  7 feet  is  a light  silt  soil. 
Then  there  is  a stratum  of  black  soil  3 feet  thick,  which  is  underlayed  with  a 
light  colored  clay  to  the  bottom  of  the  cut.  While  they  were  working  on  the 
ditch  at  the  depth  of  8 feet,  and  were  plowing  up  the  layer  of  black  soil,  I 
saw  a few  bone  fragments  and  several  pieces  of  red  or  fire-stained  stone 
scattered  through  the  dark  layer  of  soil,  which  suggested  to  me  that  the  site 
of  a prehistoric  Indian  village  had  been  uncovered.  Then  I found  a few 
flint  flakes  and  later  a small  flint  spearhead.  It  was  broken  in  two  by  a plow. 
I found  both  pieces.  Also  a soft  stonelike  ash,  probably  an  old  fireplace,  and 
fragments  of  mussel  shells  and  charred  bone  fragments. 

After  the  excavation  had  been  completed  I again  examined  the  site  and  it 
appears  the  village  was  on  a ridge  in  a creek  bend  which  was  long  ago  com- 
pletely covered  with  silt  from  overflow  from  the  creek  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

The  ridge  was  east  and  west  in  direction,  and  was  cut  through  by  the  new 
channel  at  almost  a straight  angle,  and  was  probably  occupied  for  a long  period 
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of  time,  as  indicated  by  the  depth  in  which  flint  flakes  are  buried,  being  in  a 
layer  about  ten  inches  deep,  but  more  plentiful  at  the  top.  The  site  appears 
to  have  been  abandoned  suddenly.  At  one  place  on  the  east  bank  flint  flakes 
lay  in  little  piles  as  they  fell  in  holes  on  the  rough  or  muddy  surface,  and 
later  were  buried  about  ten  inches  deeper  with  heavy  black  soil,  then  over- 
flow deposits  from  the  creek  changed  to  a light  silty  soil  burying  the  place 
about  eight  feet  under  the  surface. 

I heard  that  several  flint  spearheads  or  arrowheads  were  found  by  workmen, 
and  also  a shell  bead  or  disk  about  the  size  of  a nickel  having  a hole  in  the 
center.  Not  a trace  of  any  Indian  pottery  fragments  can  be  found  here,  and 
the  art  of  pottery  making  was  probably  unknown  to  these  people. 

I am  sending  two  flint  arrowheads  and  two  oval-shaped  flint  implements 
which  might  have  served  as  knives.  These  were  dug  out  of  the  side  of  the 
cut.  The  village  site  extended  beyond  each  side  of  the  cut.  I will  ask  you 
to  return  the  specimens. 

You  will  notice  that  the  flint  samples  I have  inclosed  are  not  weathered  and 
glossy  like  arrowheads  found  on  the  surface,  and  there  are  lines  of  concretions 
on  some  of  them.  The  workmanship  of  the  broken  arrowhead  shows  high  skill 
and  it  is  sharper  than  those  found  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather. 

From  the  different  layers  of  soil  and  sand  exposed — the  new  channel  was  cut 
through  three  old  creek  beds — no  trace  of  them  can  be  seen  on  the  surface,  and 
I think  the  camp  site  may  be  several  thousand  years  old. 

I have  inclosed  two  pictures  of  the  east  bank  of  the  new  channel.  I dug 
out  several  handsful  of  flint  flakes  from  the  hole  at  the  yardstick,  and  one  of 
the  oval-shaped  knives  was  partly  washed  out  of  the  bank  six  feet  to  the  left. 

Yours  respectfully,  Frank  J.  Landis. 


OLD  FORT  DODGE  CEMETERY. 

By  F.  A.  Hobble. 

Dodge  City,  Kan.,  February  3,  1927. 
William  E.  Connelley,  Secretary,  Kansas  Historical  Society,  Topeka,  Kan.: 

DEAR  Mr.  Connelley — I noted  that  recently  at  a meeting  of  some  kind 
having  to  do  with  women's  clubs  an  action  was  taken  leading  to  a recog- 
nition of  the  pioneer  women  of  the  state. 

In  the  old  cemetery  just  north  of  Fort  Dodge,  Kan.,  there  lies  the  remains  of 
Martha  Dodge,  wife  of  one  John  Dodge,  who  was  a civilian  located  at  Fort 
Dodge.  If  I remember  correctly  she  died  in  1867.  The  late  Robert  M.  Wright 
told  me  that  so  far  as  he  knew  she  was  the  first  woman,  with  a fixed  home,  to 
die  in  western  Kansas,  and  that  so  far  as  he  knew  her  grave  is  the  oldest 
women’s  grave  in  the  west  half  of  the  state  that  could  be  located  and  identified. 
The  cemetery  has  been  abandoned  for  many  years.  The  bodies  of  all  soldiers 
were  moved  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago  by  the  government,  and  the  other 
bodies,  so  far  as  those  whose  relatives  were  still  living  and  could  be  located, 
were  also  moved.  Her  grave  is  the  only  one  now  remaining  that  is  marked. 
I tried  to  interest  the  clubs  at  Dodge  City,  but  failed.  This  is  passed  to  you  as 
information  and  if  you  desire  to  have  grave  definitely  located,  I can  locate  it 
any  time  I am  in  Dodge,  which  is  only  occasionally. 
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RUINS  AT  OAK  HILL. 

Clay  Center  dispatch  to  the  Topeka  State  Journal,  September  6,  1927. 

THE  discovery  of  ruins  of  an  Indian  lodge  on  a farm  near  Oak  Hill,  in  south- 
ern Clay  county,  recently,  led  the  two  who  unearthed  the  pottery,  arrows, 
pipes  and  petrified  corn  to  believe  that  other  ruins  in  Clay  county  will  reveal 
additional  signs  of  an  early  civilization. 

J.  P.  Locke  and  Frank  Dieter,  Oak  Hill  business  men,  who  have  been  ex- 
cavating for  Indian  ruins  for  many  years,  made  the  discovery.  The  turning 
up  of  buffalo  bones  on  the  Ware  farm  caused  them  to  start  digging  at  the 
site  of  the  lodge  ruins.  They  found  charcoal  walls  of  a lodge  building  that 
had  been  fifty  feet  square.  They  concluded  that  the  lodge  had  been  burned 
by  an  enemy  tribe. 

ONLY  WALLS  REMAIN. 

The  charcoal  walls  were  about  a foot  in  thickness.  Apparently  the  lodge 
roof  was  of  straw,  for  only  the  charcoal  walls  were  found. 

More  than  fifty  arrowheads  and  spearheads  were  uncovered  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  structure.  Parts  of  at  least  twenty  pots,  all  scorched  by  fire,  were 
found.  The  pottery  was  of  many  shapes  and  designs  but  all  of  the  same  clay. 
A rub  rock  which  Indians  used  for  grinding  meal  lay  in  the  center  of  the 
lodge.  Grains  of  petrified  squaw  corn  remained  in  the  hollow.  Several  bushels 
of  corn,  burned  black  as  charcoal  but  easily  recognizable,  were  piled  near-by. 

chief’s  tomb  now  sought. 

An  Indian  pipe,  made  of  fine  pottery,  indicated  the  Indians  had  the  be- 
ginnings of  an  art.  The  bowl  was  thin  and  frescoed — the  work  of  a careful 
workman.  A flint  scraper,  apparently  used  for  cleaning  skins  of  animals,  and 
a piece  of  stone  worn  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  used  for  sharpening  arrows 
and  spears,  also  were  found. 

“We  have  heard  that  the  grave  of  an  Indian  chief  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood,”  Locke  said.  “We  will  try  to  find  it,  for  it  probably  will  re- 
veal still  more  concerning  the  lives  of  the  early  Indians  in  this  section  of 
Kansas” 


Joseph  McClellan. 

By  Rev.  J.  A.  McClellan. 

THE  story  of  the  old  West,  when  men’s  souls  were  tested  in  the  building 
of  a new  civilization,  will  never  be  fully  told  in  the  annals  of  our  history, 
for  many  never  lived  to  tell  the  story.  Others  were  too  modest  to  relate  their 
part  in  the  winning  of  the  West. 

Out  in  Dickinson  county,  Kansas,  near  the  little  village  of  Woodbine,  there 
lived  a man  from  about  1871  to  1876,  who  never  lived  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
daring  deeds,  or  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  been  too  reserved.  He  was 
commonly  known  far  and  wide  as  Joe  McClellan.  As  his  name  indicates,  he 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  He  was  born  in  Belfast  about  1831.  His  father 
was  a merchant  in  Belfast  and  was  murdered  one  night  while  on  his  way  home 
from  business.  Joe  helped  bring  the  mother,  sister  and  brothers  to  America, 
and  aided  them  to  find  a home  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Joe,  however,  grew  rest- 


Joseph  McClellan. 
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less  and  could  not  resist  the  call  of  the  West.  As  a mere  lad,  scarcely  out  of 
his  teens,  he  went  to  California.  He  later  traded  in  horses  and  cattle.  He 
became  an  expert  horseman,  and  as  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  lasso  as  any  man 
upon  the  plains.  He  knew  no  such  word  as  fear,  and  every  danger  was  a 
challenge  to  this  daring  Scotch-Irishman.  During  the  Civil  War  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  upon  the  plains,  and  probably  sold  horses  to  both  the  Confederate 
and  Union  armies. 

He  spoke  several  Indian  dialects  and  understood  the  habits  and  methods  of 
Indians  in  war  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  West.  At  one  time  during  the  sixties 
he  laid  out  all  night  under  an  old  oak  tree  on  the  bluffs  along  Lyons  creek 
watching  for  a reported  Indian  attack  so  that  he  could  warn  the  settlers.  The 
old  oak  was  still  standing  a few  years  ago. 

After  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gillett,  settled  at  Woodbine,  a 
large  company  of  Indians  camped  on  his  farm.  They  became  a nuisance  and 
disturbers  of  the  peace.  He  walked  alone  into  their  camp  and  told  them  they 
had  better  move  on  or  he  would  have  all  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Riley  on  their 
heels.  They  left  in  a hurry.  At  another  time  a large  party  of  Cheyennes  was 
returning  from  a fight  with  another  tribe,  the  Kaws,  near  Council  Grove.  The 
Indians  became  quarrelsome  and  frightened  his  own  family.  Joe  gave  the 
Cheyennes  two  hours  to  get  out  of  the  country.  They  left  post  haste.  Mr. 
John  Shrink,  who  tells  this  story,  says  he  will  never  forget  one  incident  in 
connection  with  the  hasty  flight  of  the  Cheyennes  following  Joe  McClellan’s 
orders.  They  had  with  them  the  bodies  of  two  warriors  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  fight  with  the  other  tribe.  The  travois,  with  one  end  fastened  to 
a pony  and  the  other  dragging  on  the  ground,  was  the  primitive  method  used 
in  carrying  articles  and  camp  plunder.  John  Shrink  states  that  it  was  a ridicu- 
lous sight  to  see  the  bodies  of  the  poor  dead  Indians  bobbing  up  and  down  on 
the  travois  as  the  tribe  hustled  out  of  the  country  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  Joe  McClellan. 

McClellan  was  always  in  demand  for  every  emergency.  If  there  was  a sick 
horse  belonging  to  a settler,  it  was  McClellan  who  was  called  to  doctor  it.  If 
some  settler  was  sick  he  was  sent  for  to  care  for  him.  If  there  was  impending 
danger,  McClellan  was  the  one  who  led  the  party. 

From  1869  to  1875  stealing  horses  was  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  a 
bunch  of  outlaws  who  made  their  headquarters  in  southern  Kansas  and  Indian 
Territory.  When  a settler  lost  his  horses  he  lost  his  living.  The  officers  were 
unable  to  cope  with  these  outlaws.  Hardly  a sheriff  ever  ventured  south  of 
the  Marion  county  line,  and  most  of  them  stopped  before  they  got  that  far. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  horse  stealing  became  so  well  organized  the  settlers 
decided  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  see  what  they  could  do  to 
stop  the  business.  They  organized  the  Anti-Horse  Thief  Association.  This 
association  had  two  rules  of  action  when  it  went  out  after  horse  thieves. 
First,  if  the  association  found  the  horses  in  the  possession  of  a man  who  was 
using  them  in  the  field,  then  he  was  questioned  pretty  closely  as  to  how  he 
secured  the  horses  and  what  he  intended  to  do  about  it.  But  if  the  stolen 
horses  and  the  thieves  were  found  in  hiding  or  were  overtaken  on  the  trail, 
no  quarter  was  asked  and  none  was  given. 

One  night  in  the  fall  of  1873  a member  of  the  A.  H.  T.  A.  knocked  on  the 
door  of  Joe  McClellan’s  home  and  reported  a gang  of  thieves  had  stolen  a 
neighbor’s  horses  about  three  hours  before.  Joe,  according  to  Mrs.  J.  B. 
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Shields  of  Lost  Springs,  said,  “I  will  be  ready  in  twenty  minutes.”  He  ate  a 
meager  meal,  took  a small  supply  of  food  with  him,  and,  after  saddling  his  old 
faithful  saddle-horse,  Porter,  and  making  sure  of  his  Colt’s  revolvers,  he  was 
off.  He  was  gone  for  about  ten  days.  When  asked  if  he  found  the" horses,  he 
said,  “Yes,  but  we  just  left  the  men.” 

This  raid  did  a good  deal  toward  breaking  up  horse  stealing  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  McClellan  and  two  other  men  trailed  the  thieves  down  into 
Marion  county.  They  discovered  the  camp  in  the  bend  of  a creek  southeast 
of  the  present  town  of  Marion  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Florence.  The 
details  of  the  fight  of  course  were  never  reported,  but  Joe  McClellan  and  his 
companions  brought  back  the  horses.  All  they  ever  said  to  anyone  was  that 
those  fellows  would  probably  never  steal  any  more  horses.  The  settlers,  who 
understood  the  code  of  the  day,  were  thankful  to  be  relieved  from  the  maraud- 
ing of  that  bunch  of  thieves  and  never  asked  for  details. 

The  name  Joe  McClellan  is  still  revered  among  a very  few  old  settlers  who 
remember  those  stirring  times  of  the  long  ago.  A little  white  marble  slab 
marks  his  last  resting  place  in  the  old  Woodbine  cemetery.  The  writer  and 
his  family  are  his  only  descendants. 


WILLIAM  HALL. 

By  Mrs.  J.  J.  Simmonds  and  Miss  Mina  Miller. 

WILLIAM  HALL  was  born  March  5,  1837,  in  Portage  county,  Ohio,  the 
second  son  of  Elizabeth  (Minick)  Hall  and  Walter  Hawley  Hall.  He 
came  to  Kansas  when  twenty  years  of  age  and  lived  for  two  years  in  Linn 
county  near  Mound  City.  He  was  married  January  1,  1859,  to  Elizabeth 
Decker,  and  moved  to  Bourbon  county,  Kansas,  in  1859,  where  he  took  a home- 
stead near  Fort  Scott. 

In  1862  he  answered  Lincoln’s  call  for  volunteers  and  enlisted  in  company 
K,  Twelfth  Kansas  volunteer  infantry.  He  was  a Union  soldier  from  that  time 
until  August,  1865,  when  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  United  States  military 
service.  While  in  the  army  he  served  as  a musician.  It  was  also  his  duty  to 
care  for  the  dead  and  wounded. 

Upon  one  occasion  the  men  received  orders  to  make  a hundred-mile  march 
on  double-quick  time.  The  rations  for  the  men  were  exhausted,  so  the  corn 
which  was  to  have  fed  hungry  mules  was  used  to  feed  hungry  men.  When  the 
corn  had  been  divided  evenly,  each  man’s  portion  was  one-half  ear.  With  this 
meager  sustenance  the  soldiers  began  their  march.  Many  perished  by  the 
wayside;  and  others,  weak  and  wan,  “completed  their  journey.” 

Mr.  Hall  and  his  family  suffered  all  the  hardships  that  were  incident  to  the 
life  of  the  pioneer.  They  were  here  during  the  great  drought  of  1860,  the 
grasshopper  invasion,  the  Rebel  raids;  they  experienced  crop  failures  and  suc- 
cesses which  they  accepted  as  a part  of  “winning  a wilderness.”  Mr.  Hall 
freighted  from  Tonganoxie  to  Fort  Scott  when  Tonganoxie  was  the  railroad 
terminal  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Hall’s  civic  efforts  were  many  and  far-reaching.  He  gave  liberally  of 
money  and  service  to  help  in  the  founding  of  the  Centerville  church,  the  first 
church  to  be  erected  in  Mill  creek  township.  Later  he  was  chorister  for  both 
the  Devon  and  Centerville  churches.  In  order  that  the  music  of  the  churches 
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might  be  improved  he  organized  a free  singing  school  with  himself  as  conductor. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Centerville  band. 

He  served  many  years  on  the  local  school  board.  Generosity  and  hospitality 
were  his  outstanding  characteristics;  and  because  of  these  qualities  he  was 
affectionately  known  throughout  the  countryside  as  “Uncle  Billy  Hall.”  Death 
came  to  him  on  November  6,  1912,  at  the  old  farm  home  near  Devon. 

Mr.  Hall  was  the  father  of  nine  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
Among  his  living  descendants  are  six  children,  twenty-six  grandchildren,  and 
twenty-two  great-grandchildren,  most  of  whom  are  Kansas  citizens. 


OLD  MILL  BUILT  IN  1871, 

On  Delaware  River  in  Atchison  County. 


ARRINGTON’S  OLD  STONE  MILL. 

From  the  Great  Bend  Register,  July  20,  1876. 

BELOW  is  a description  of  the  old  stone  mill  at  Arrington,  Kan.  The 
original  Arrington  mill  on  the  Delaware  river  (once  the  Grasshopper)  be- 
tween Muscotah  and  Valley  Falls,  in  Atchison  county,  was  built  in  1866.  The 
first  mill  was  replaced  by  a larger  and  better  frame  building  in  1871.  This 
burned  after  one  hour’s  use  and  was  replaced  at  once  by  the  stone  structure. 
This  old  stone  mill  was  torn  down  a few  years  ago,  having  outlived  its  age  of 
usefulness. 

All  three  of  these  buildings  were  built  on  the  same  site,  by  John  Reiderer, 
who  also  built  Reiderer’s  mill  near  Holton,  Kan.  He  sold  out  to  David  Heneks 
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in  1880.  This  stone  mill  was  a water-power  mill.  The  grinding  was  done  on 
stone  burrs  and  toll  was  taken  for  grinding.  Grists  were  brought  from  Atchison, 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  Brown  and  Nemaha  counties,  some  a distance  of  thirty  to 
forty  miles.  Many  had  to  take  two  days  for  the  trip  and  Mr.  Reiderer  built 
a barn  to  stable  the  horses  of  those  customers  who  came  from  a distance.  Be- 
fore the  mill  was  built  most  of  the  flour  and  meal  had  to  be  hauled  by  wagon 
from  Leavenworth.  Mr.  Reiderer  made  a small  fortune  from  this  mill. 


OLD  SANTA  FE  TRAIL  RESURVEYED. 


From  the  Great  Bend  Register,  July  20,  1876. 

DURING  the  years  1863,  1864  and  1865  the  government  contracted  with  a 
firm  in  Leavenworth  to  transport  freight  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort 
Union,  at  a certain  price  per  mile.  When  the  contract  expired  the  government 
paid  the  contractors  for  735  miles.  The  contractor  claimed  the  distance  to  be 
about  30  miles  greater  and  for  that  difference  the  contractors  sued  the  govern- 
ment for  a balance  of  about  $2,000,000.  To  ascertain  the  exact  distance,  both 
contractors  and  government  have  employed  the  survey  of  the  entire  route  by 
different  corps  of  engineers.  The  two  companies  pass  through  our  city  to-day 
and  to-morrow. 


ZEBULON  MONTGOMERY  PIKE. 


By  John  E.  Hinshaw. 

O,  Pike,  of  worthy  mention, 

A hero  ol  the  past 

Who  conquered  as  he  journeyed 
O’er  our  prairies  vast! 

A man  of  words  of  honor! 

A man  with  heart  of  gold! 

Whose  virtues  and  whose  findings 
Were  never  bought  nor  sold! 

’Tis  well  that  now  we  honor 
His  memory  and  name, 

For  though  he  did  his  “duty,” 

It  now  belongs  to  fame! 

And  Kansas,  with  her  history, 

Her  worthiness  and  name, 

Can  well  afford  the  tribute 
To  keep  alive  the  flame. 

That  patriots  are  seeking 
And  honor  to  the  last 

The  ones  who  helped  to  conquer 
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Our  prairie  regions  vast. 
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O,  Pike,  of  worthy  mention, 

Thy  “likes”  are  few  and  far, 

But  we  of  Kansas  count  thee  II  j |\j  C 1Q9Q 
Our  state’s  first  “hero  star ! ” J U M u 


ERRATA. 


Page  27,  bottom  of  page,  read  “Southwest  Historical  Quarterly.” 

Page  33,  footnote  54,  read  “Adventurers  of  Oregon.” 

Page  52,  line  21  from  top,  read  “Aubrey”  instead  of  “Aubey.”  Aubrey  was 
never  connected  with  the  pony  express,  having  met  death  in  an  altercation  four 
years  before  its  inauguration. 

Page  68,  line  3 from  top : Red  River  Station,  in  Montgomery  county,  Texas, 
was  some  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Salt  creek,  which  flows  north  through  Mon- 
tague county,  and  one-half  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Fleetwood  creek,  which 
flows  south  through  Oklahoma. 

Page  68,  line  13  from  bottom,  read  “Sivell’s  Bend”  instead  of  “Snivel’s 
Bend.” 

Page  102,  line  4 from  bottom,  read  “Mooers”  instead  of  “Morris.” 

Page  103,  center  of  page,  read  “killing  Roman  Nose”  instead  of  “Dull  Knife.” 
Page  104,  line  8 from  bottom,  read  “Mooers”  instead  of  “Morris.” 

Page  132,  lines  3 and  10  from  top,  read  “Touzalin”  instead  of  “Tuzlon.” 
This  town  was  named  for  A.  E.  Touzalin,  at  one  time  general  passenger  agent 
and  land  commissioner  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railway  Company. 

Page  135,  line  9 from  bottom,  read  “Amos  Chapman”  instead  of  “Amos 
Chatman.” 

Page  136,  line  23  from  top,  read  “Amos  Chapman”  instead  of  “Amos  Chat- 
man.” 

Page  136,  lines  9 and  11  from  bottom,  read  “Major  Mauck”  instead  of 
“Major  Mock.” 

Page  137,  line  2 from  top,  read  “Amos  Chapman”  instead  of  “Amos  Chat- 
man.” 

Page  137,  last  paragraph,  read  “Mauck”  instead  of  “Mock.” 

Page  148,  line  14  from  top:  Error;  this  clash  took  place  at  Rock  Creek  Sta- 
tion, in  Nebraska. 

Page  151,  line  14  from  top,  read  “Otoes”  instead  of  “Otes.” 

Page  162,  line  6 from  bottom,  read  “Crook”  instead  of  “Cook.” 

Page  186,  line  26  from  bottom,  read  “Brentano’s”  instead  of  “Bretano’s.” 
Page  198,  line  2 from  bottom;  page  226,  line  3 from  bottom;  and  page  228, 
line  5 from  bottom:  read  “Kansas  Daily  Tribune,  Lawrence.” 

Page  228,  line  15  from  bottom:  Cheyenne  county,  Colorado,  evidently  an 
error,  as  that  county  had  not  been  created  in  1868. 

Page  229,  line  2 below  illustration,  read  “T.  R.  Davis.” 

Page  231,  line  6 below  illustration,  read  “Mr.  Grover”  instead  of  “Mr. 
Grever.” 

. : Page  233,  lines'  8 and  10  from  bottom,  read  “Fifth  infantry”  instead  of 
“Fiftieth  infantry”  and  “Fifth  cavalry.” 

Page  234,  line  12  from  top,  read  “Banzhaff”  instead  of  “Banzhoff.” 

Page  234,  fourth  paragraph,  read  “Col.  W.  B.  Royall,  of  Fifth  cavalry,”  in- 
stead of  “Col.  W.  B.  Loyal,  of  Fiftieth  cavalry.” 
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Page  245,  center  of  page,  read  “hepatic”  instead  of  “nepatic.” 

Page  246,  line  10  from  top,  read  “Postmaster  General  John  A.  J.  Creswell.” 
Page  246,  line  11  from  top,  read  “Assistant  Postmaster  General  Giles  A. 
Smith.” 

Page  248,  line  2 from  bottom,  read  “Elliott”  instead  of  “Smith.” 

Page  252,  line  22  from  top,  read  “Nesmith”  instead  of  “Neswith.” 

Page  253,  line  19  from  top,  read  “N.  M.  Shearer”  instead  of  “M.  M.  Shearer.” 
Page  254,  line  12  from  bottom,  read  “Kansas  Weekly  Tribune,  Lawrence.” 
Page  279,  line  3 from  top,  read  “Second  Lieut.  John  F.  Morrison.” 

Page  279,  line  11  from  bottom,  read  “Anderson  Nelson  Ellis.” 

Page  282,  line  7 from  top,  read  “Dr.  N.  M.  Shearer.” 

Page  310,  “Hodge  brothers”  and  “Hodges  brothers”  refer  to  same  parties. 
Page  335,  line  5 from  bottom,  read  “F.  J.  V.  Skiff.” 

Page  363,  near  top  of  page:  Error;  Major  Elliott  was  buried  at  “Fort 
Arbuckle”  instead  of  “Fort  Sill.” 

Page  379,  near  center  of  page,  read  “General  Lyon”  instead  of  “General 
Lyons.” 

Page  432,  line  22  from  bottom,  read  “J.  W.  Berryman.” 

Page  437,  line  6 from  top,  read  “Marcus  Whitman”  instead  of  “Elijah 
Whitman.” 

Pages  437,  439,  440,  442,  443,  446,  454,  460:  Vermilion  river  should  be  spelled 
with  one  “1”. 

Page  453,  line  5 from  top,  read  “Hoecken”  instead  of  “Hocken 
Page  453,  line  25  from  bottom:  Uniontown  was  not  on  site  of  present 
Topeka,  but  some  fourteen  miles  west. 

Page  454,  line  19  from  top:  Indianola  was  not  on  site  of  North  Topeka,  but 
some  two  or  three  miles  to  the  northwest,  on  Soldier  creek,  at  a point  about 
one-half  mile  west  of  the  Boys’  Industrial  School. 

Page  454,  line  4 from  bottom:  Louisville  was  named  for  Louis  Wilson,  son 
of  the  founder,  according  to  best  authorities.  See  also  page  499  this  volume. 

Page  460,  lines  19  and  20  from  top : Correction  for  page  454  applies  to  this 
also. 

Page  463,  line  20  from  bottom:  Correction  for  page  453  applies  to  this  also. 
Page  521,  footnote  3,  line  14  from  bottom,  read  “obsidian”  instead  of  “ab- 
sidian.” 

Page  527,  line  5 from  top,  read  “Mark  E.  Zimmerman.” 

Page  530,  line  5 from  top,  read  “Daily  News”  instead  of  “Daily  Times.” 
Page  565,  line  2 from  top:  An  error;  see  article,  “Fort  Wallace  and  Its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Frontier,”  by  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Montgomery,  page  225  et  seq. 

Page  575,  read  “William  J.  Dickerson”  instead  of  “William  J.  Dickinson.” 
Page  599,  first  line  of  last  paragraph,  read  “Stotler”  instead  of  “Stotter.” 
Page  605,  center  of  page,  read  “Doctor  Mooers”  instead  of  “Doctor  Moore.” 
Page  640,  line  12  from  bottom,  probably  “Big  Ear”? 

Page  687,  middle  of  page:  Oklahoma  was  thrown  open  to  settlement  in  1889. 
Page  693,  line  below  illustration,  read  “Gerald  Papin.” 

Page  733,  line  9 from  top,  read  “Col.  S.  N.  Wood.” 

Page  736,  line  7 from  bottom,  read  “Lewelling”  instead  of  “Llewelling.” 
Page  788,  line  19  from  top:  F.  G.  Adams  was  of  Atchison  county  instead  of 
Wyandotte  county. 
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Page  801,  line  17  from  bottom:  World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  held  “1893”  instead 
of  “1903.” 

Page  831,  center  of  page,  read  “Lawrence  Daily  Journal”  instead  of  “Law- 
rence Gazette.” 

Page  846,  line  5 from  bottom,  and  page  850,  line  5 from  bottom,  read 
“Charles  Banzhaff.” 

Page  859,  first  column  of  tombstone  inscriptions,  near  bottom : James  Kerr 
McLean  was  twice  married,  Elizabeth  A.  Donnell  and  Dilly  J.  Rankin  being 
his  first  and  second  wives,  respectively.  Mr.  McLean  was  first  postmaster,  and 
merchant  of  Florence. 

Page  859,  line  15  from  bottom  of  second  column,  read  “W.  J.  Denure, 
Company  A,  92d  111.  Mtd.  Inf.” 

Page  859,  line  4 from  bottom  of  second  column,  read  “Jesse  C.  Osgood”  in- 
stead of  “Jessie  C.  Osgood.” 
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In  this  index  subjects  relating  to  Kansas  have  been  indexed  directly  under  subject,  as 
“Census,”  not  “Kansas,  census.”  State  departments,  etc.  (official)  and  state  organizations 
beginning  with  “Kansas”  or  “State”  are  found  under  the  inverted  form,  as  “Adjutant  general, 
Kansas” ; “Art  Association,  Kansas  State.”  Kansas  regiments  are  entered  under  “Kansas, 
regiments,”  in  numerical  order.  United  States  regiments  are  entered  under  “United  States, 
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A. 


Abbott,  James  B.,  Indian  agent,  quoted,  430 

— member  Doy  rescue  party 852 

Abilene  ...  55,  64,  67,  68,  78,  84,  86,  178,  191 
— association  of  settlers  formed  at,  to 

stampede  Texas  cattle  herds 76 

— at  height  as  cattle  town 72 

— bad  characters  in,  during  cattle  days.  . 79 

— Belle  Springs  creamery  occupies  site  of 

old  Drovers’  Cottage 77 

— buyers  for  cattle  made  headquarters  at,  77 

— cattle  center 64, 178 

— cattle  depot  at 66 

— cattle  driven  to 76,  176,  565,  570 

— cattle  driven  from,  to  territories  north 

and  west 64 

—citizens  petition  Texans  to  drive  to 

some  other  point 81 

— dance  halls  of  cattle  days 80 

- — a dead  village  of  about  a dozen  huts.  . 74 

— death  of,  as  cattle  town 81 

— Drovers’  Cottage  77 

— farmers  near,  get  high  prices  for  pro- 
duce sold  to  drovers 76 

— first  cattle  shipped  from 76 

— first  cow  town  to  attain  distinction.  ...  74 

— first  jail  constructed  at 81 

— first  jail  raided  and  first  prisoner  res- 
cued by  cowboys 81 

— first  Texas-cattle  herd  to  reach 75 

— forty  saloons  in,  during  cattle  days. ...  79 

- — founded  by  Joseph  G.  McCoy 58 

— home  station  on  Butterfield  route 196 

— in  1868  a wicked  town 101 

— incorporation  of 80 

— Joseph  G.  McCoy’s  efforts  for  big  drive 

of  1868 77 

—mayor  applies  to  chief  of  police  of  St. 
Louis  for  two  men  to  clean  up  the 

town,  . . . 80 

— Mayor  and  councilmen  insulted  by  law- 
less cowboys 81 

■ — most  important  cattle  town  in  early 

70’s  70 

— office  of  town  marshal 80 

— People’s  party  state  convention,  held  at,  736 
— rivalry  among  towns  east  and  west  of, 

for  cattle  business 77 

— reached  by  Kansas  Pacific 70 

■ — settlers  east  of,  excited  over  influx  of 

Texas  cattle...... 76 

— stock  yards,  location  of 77 

— T.  C.  Henry,  first  mayor  of 81 

— Texas  cattle  brought  to,  by  J.  G.  Mc- 
Coy   81 

■ — western  terminus  of  Kansas  Pacific 

Railroad 101 

— Wild  Bill  Hickok  marshal  of 178 

Abilene  cattle  trail 77 

Abolitionists  293,  294 


Abrahams,  J.  V.,  national  secretary  Se- 
curity Benefit  Association.  . . 739 

Abrams,  Lucien,  artist 573 

Academy  of  Science,  Kansas 788,  793 

— made  a coordinate  department  of  the 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 792 

— office  and  rooms  in  rooms  of  State 

Board  of  Agriculture 792 

Adams, , settler  on  White  Rock  creek, 

1870  403 

Adams,  Judge , of  Leavenworth 221 

Adams,  Major  , chosen  commander 

of  Doy  rescue  party 852 

Adams,  Andy,  "The  Log  of  a Cowboy” 

by,  reviewed  177 

—cited 185 

Adams,  Ells,  of  Salem 385 

Adams,  Franklin  G.,  secretary  Agricul- 
tural Society 788,  789 

Adams,  James  Barton,  “A  Cowboy 

Toast,”  poem  by 95 

Adams,  James  W.,  of  Salem 385 

Adams,  John,  of  Salem 385,  387 

Adams,  Kenneth,  artist,  brief  sketch  of..  573 
Adams,  Seth,  printing  press  made  by, 

used  by  Jotham  Meeker 328 

Adams  Bros.,  merchants  of  Salem 385 

Adams  family,  tombstone  inscriptions.  . . . 816 
Adamson,  Mrs.  — — an  early  settler  in 

Rock  creek  neighborhood 496 

Addington,  John  E.,  World  War  soldier.  . 739 

Addis,  Tom  J.,  593,  595,  596,  598,  599 

— with  gang  of  ruffians  which  shot  Mrs. 

Carver  597 

Adjutant  general,  Kansas 253,  277 

- — article  by  Col.  A.  M.  Harvey  approved 
and  printed  by,  as  a training  bulletin 

for  Kansas  National  Guard 740 

— correspondence  and  reports  of,  in  ar- 
chives Department  of  Historical  Society, 

cited  239,  246,  247,  250 

253,  254,  255,  257,  258,  259,  260,  268,  279 

Adobe  buildings,  at  frontier  posts 610 

— huts,  Fort  Hays  garrison  quartered  in.  . 196 

Adobe  Walls 125 

— road  from  Dodge  City  to 124 

—battle  of 115,  124,  644 

Administration,  Kansas  Board  of 283 

— dismissal  of  Chancellor  Lindley  by.  . . . 737 

Advocate  Publishing  Co.,  Topeka 186 

Affiliated  Tribes,  names  of  Indian  tribes 

forming  670 

Agate,  arrow  points  of 521,  539 

“The  Agora” 187 

Agricultural  College,  Kansas  State.  .139,  183 
324,  439,  796,  798,  803,  805,  809 
810,  812,  813 

— asked  to  establish  short  courses  in  ag- 


riculture   802 

— experiments  at 800 

— I.  D.  Graham  on  faculty  of 788 


(871) 


872 
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Agricultural  College,  Kansas  State,  re- 
port of 794 

Agricultural  council,  Kansas,  organization,  806 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  advo- 
cacy of,  by  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture  799, 800 

Agricultural  products,  largest  acreage  in 

wheat  in  United  States 805 

— statistics  793,795,  798 

800,  801,  803,  805,  807,  808,  810 
Agricultural  Society,  Kansas  State,  activi- 
ties suspended  after  two  annual  meet- 
ings   788 

— Alfred  Gray,  secretary,  1871 791 

—date  of  organization 788 

— deaths  of  members  reported,  1864....  789 

— first  officers  of 788 

— first  questionnaire  as  to  agriculture  is- 
sued by 788 

— first  records  of,  destroyed  in  Quantrill’s 

raid  788 

— meetings  of 789,  790 

— officers,  elected  in  1862 788 

— officers  and  executive  committee  became 
officers  and  executive  committee  of 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 791 

— premiums  and  prizes 790 

— publication  of  Kansas  Farmer  by 789 

— purchase  and  disposal  of  cotton  seed.  . 789 
— report  to  legislature  from  question- 
naires   788 

— roll  of  members,  1862 788 

— state-fair  plan,  rejected  by  executive 

committee  788 

— statistics  gathered  by,  reported  by 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 792,  793 

— transformed  into  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, with  dual  capacity 797,  812 

Agricultural  Society,  Shawnee  county.  . 791 
Agriculture,  action  looking  to  teaching 
elements  of,  in  common  schools  of  Kan- 
sas   802 

— article  by  John  A.  Anderson  mentioned,  796 

— first  questionnaire  relative  to 788 

Agriculture,  Kansas  State  Board  of.  .247,  806 
— academy  of  Science  a coordinate  branch 

of  792 

— accepted  bid  of  Topeka  for  location  of 

state  fair 791 

— act  in  conjunction  with  managers  of 

Centennial  Exposition 796 

— activities  broadened,  1875 796 

— advocated  creation  of  office  of  state 

entomologist 799 

— Alfred  Gray  elected  secretary 791 

— article  on,  by  I.  D.  Graham 788-  813 

— assistance  in  grasshopper  measures  ren- 
dered by 795 

• — Constitution  and  by-laws  amended, 

1883  798 

— Control  Division,  activities  of 809 

— created  by  legislature  of  1872 791 

— crop  reports  and  statistics.  .792,  793,  795 

— decennial  census  taken  by 800 

— dry  farming  given  attention 799 

— duties  of,  enumerated 813 

— farm  statistics,  authorized  by  law,  col- 
lected and  published  by 792 

— farmer’s  convention  organized  by 792 

— fiftieth  anniversary  of 807 

— fish  propagation  indorsed  by 798 

— Foster  Dwight  Coburn,  assistant  secre- 
tary   798 

elected  secretary,  1894 800 

memorial  services  for 810 

— given  authority  to  locate  permanent 
agricultural  exhibit  in  rotunda  of  state 
house  801 


Agriculture,  Kansas  State  Board  of,  in- 
formation disseminated  by 

- — -Jacob  C.  Mohler  elected  secretary  to 

succeed  F.  D.  Coburn 

— Joseph  K.  Hudson,  secretary 791, 

— -laws  against  race-track  gambling  and 
liquor  sales  at  state  fairs  secured  by.  . 

— legislation  advocated  by 809,  810, 

— Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commission  in- 
augurated by  

— Martin  Mohler,  elected  secretary 

— members  named  superintendents  of  de- 
partments of  state  fair 

— members  on  board  of  managers  of  state 

fair 

— 'memorialized  congress  for  creation  of 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 

— navigation,  report  on,  in  first  biennial 

report 

— office  of  federal  crop  reporter  trans- 
ferred to 

— officers,  1874  

— official  action  at  World’s  Fair,  Chicago, 
— oil  and  gas,  in  Kansas,  first  report  on.  . 
— petition  of,  for  creation  of  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

— policy  of.  as  immigration  agency.  . 797, 

— pure  food  law,  action  to  secure 

— reports,  biennial 

in  foreign  languages 

, quarterly  

of  railroads  

— - — special  804,  805,  810, 

— salt,  report  of  geologist  on 

— state  fair,  supervision  of,  abandoned, 

1875  796, 

under  management  of,  advocated . . . 

— Statistics,  1885-1894  

and  immigration,  given  considera- 
tion, 1874  

— weekly  crop  service  inaugurated 

— Williams  Sims  elected  secretary 

Ague,  Kansas 295,  375,  376, 

Aguinaldo,  capture  of 

Aid.  for  grasshopper  sufferers  in  Republic 
county,  description  of  articles  sent.  . . . 

— for  Kansas  settlers 

Alarm  b°ll.  Council  Grove 711, 

Albach.  Henry,  Die  Germania,  Lawrence, 

published  bv 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Texas  cattle  shipped  to, 

sold  for  less  than  freight  charges 

Albright,  Adam  Emory,  artist,  sketch  of, 
Aldrich.  Pearl,  became  wife  of  William 

W.  McCracken 

Aldridge,  Reginald,  “Cattle  Raising,”  by, 

cited  40, 

— “Life  on  a Ranch.”  by,  cited 85, 

— “Ranch  Notes,”  by,  cited 

Alexander.  Miss , became  Mrs.  James 

McCanles 

Alexander,  S.  J.,  secretary  of  state  of 

Nebraska  

Alexander  family,  tombstone  inscriptions, 
Alexander’s  Gao,  between  the  Colorado 

and  Brazos  rivers 

Alexis,  Grand  Duke,  of  Russia,  buffalo 

hunt  staged  for 

Alfalfa 568.  800,  803,  808, 

— acreage  and  production,  1900 

— in  Kansas,  report  issued  by  State  Board 

of  Agriculture  804,  810, 

— seed.  Kansas  credited  with  growing  best 

in  America  

Algonquin  family  452, 

Alkali 

— cowboys  wore  handkerchiefs  about  neck 

as  protection  against  dust  of 

— none  on  Butterfield  route 

— Platte-river  water  impregnated  with . . . 
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Alkali  station  ••••••,• 

Allberger,  , deserter  from  Custer  s 

command  near  Fort  Sedgwick,  captured,  221 

Al-le-gah-wah-ho,  Kaw  Chief.  712 

Allegwi,  of  stone  cist  region  of  Ohio 530 

Allen,  Anna  Morgan,  (Mrs.  F.  S.  Bald- 
win) “Her  Change  <?f  Heart,”  by.  . 183,  185 

Allen,  Catherine,  artist 573 

Allen,  L.  C.,  second  lieutenant  company 
C,  Sixteenth  infantry,  post  quarter- 
master, Fort  Wallace 271 

Allen,  Gov.  Henry  J 175 

— author  industrial  court  law.  . . 741 

Allen,  Lewis,  “Improvement  in  Native 

Cattle,”  by,  cited 32 

Allen,  Lyman  334 

Allen,  Martin,  historical  sketch  of  Ellis 

county  written  by,  mentioned 196 

Allen,  Norman  334 

Allen,  William  M.,  tombstone  inscrip- 
tion   814,  815 

Allen,  first  post  office  in  Breckenridge 

county  598 

Allen  county 451,  453 

Allen  township,  Jewell  county 417 

Allender,  Mrs.  Nina  E.,  artist,  brief 

sketch  of 573 

Alley,  Capt.  , store  at  Silver  Lake 

kept  by  461 

Alliance  convention,  national 731 

Allison,  William  Merle,  artist,  brief 

sketch  of 573 

Alma,  Quivira  monument  at 521 

Alphabets,  phonetic,  created  for  Indians,  143 

Alvarado,  Don  Hernando  de 517 

— detachment  of  Coronado  expedition  un- 
der command  of 516 

Ambulances,  army 137,  218,  231 

232,  251,  261,  274,  850 

— at  Fort  Wallace 278 

— purchased  in  Kansas 278 

Ambulo,  John  34,  40,  86,  97 

America  City  92 

American  Antislavery  Society,  traveling 
expenses,  room  and  board  for  teachers 

for^  colored  schools  paid  for  by 291 

American  Horse,  Northern  Cheyenne 

chief  673,  677 

American  immigration  into  Texas.  Mexi- 
can sovereignty  swept  away  on  account 

of  29 

American  Pomological  Society,  first  and 
only  meeting  of,  to  be  held  west  of 

Mississippi  river  811 

— Kansas  awarded  first  prize  for  best 

apple  display  at. 811 

Ammunition  110,  112,  124 

135,  230,  270,  296,  380,  497,  569,  846 

— furnished  frontier  settlers 239 

■ — Indians  barter  for 718 

— settlers’  lack  of 729 

— supplied  to  Indians  by  government.  ...  604 

Amos  Printery,  Manhattan 185 

Amusements  356,  357 

Anadarko,  Okla 522,  533,  542 

Andalusia,  cattle  of,  responsible  for  long- 
horn cattle  on  American  plains 27 

- — Texas  cattle  of  trail  days  resembled 

native  stock  of 40 

Anderson,  Dr.  A.  J 836 

Anderson,  John  A.,  president  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  article  on 

agriculture,  mentioned  796 

Anderson,  Martin,  member  executive  com- 
mittee Agricultural  Society 788 

— member  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  . . 791 
Anderson,  Viola  Helen,  artist,  brief 

sketch  of 573 

Anderson  county  789 

Anderson  family,  tombstone  inscriptions.  . 816 
Anderson  gang  716 


Andreas,  A.  T.,  “History  of  Kansas,” 
mentioned  and  quoted.  . . 238,  239,  277, 
— “History  of  Nebraska,”  mentioned  and 


Andrews,  Mrs.  Frank 267 

Andrews,  John,  murdered  by  Indians  near 

Delphos 725 

Animals  522 


802,  803,  807,  811, 812 

— killed  by  loco  weed 799 

—wild  . .' 109,  148,  242,  502,  570,  720 

Antelope 100,  109,  110,  164,  179,  259 

310,  324,  384,  413,  502,  563,  570,  720,  726 

— bones  529 

— herds  of • 149 

— hunt,  indulged  in  by  some  Dodge  City 

gamblers  117 

— mixed  in  with  buffalo  herd 113 

— prong-horned,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

— roving  bands  of 345 

Antelope  Hills.  Indian  Territory,  Custer’s 

battle  with  Cheyennes  near 223 

Anthony,  A.  J.,  ranch  of,  on  Kiger  creek, 

Clark  county 568 

Anthony,  D.  R.,  member  Lawrence 

colony 830 

Anthony,  George  T.,  editor  Leavenworth 

Conservative 220 

— governor,  dispatch  of  J.  C.  Henry  to, 
confirming  reports  of  Indian  outrages  in 

Kansas  273 

proclamation  denouncing  outside  so- 
licitation for  grasshopper  victims.  . . 795 

— ■ — relief  measure  started  by 795 

— president  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  . . 794 
Anti-Horse  Thief  Association,  organized..  862 

Antislavery  Society  293 

Apache  Bill  (Bill  Simpson)  at  Abilene...  364 
— came  to  Topeka  to  guide  Nineteenth 

Kansas  to  Camp  Supply 106 

— guide  for  Custer 362 

— guide  with  Nineteenth  Kansas  105,  106,  362 

— had  wife  with  Cheyenne  Indians 362 

— in  jail  at  Topeka  for  stealing  govern- 


ment mules 364 

—killed  by  a Texas  cowboy 364 

— one  of  Sheridan’s  scouts 106 

Apache  Indians  224,  249,  699 

— agree  to  withdraw  opposition  to  build- 
ing of  Union  Pacific  railroad 225 

— at  Medicine  Lodge  treaty 603 

—camp  of.  on  Washita 366 


— census  of.  1875 


655 


—Col.  E.  W.  Wynkoop  agent  for 213 

— depredations  367 

— language  of.  most  difficult 642 

— living  on  Kiowa  and  Comanche  reser- 
vation   642 

—timber 642 

— 'treaty  of  1867,  with 564 

Aplington,  Mrs.  Kate  A..  “Pilgrims  of 

the  Plains,”  by,  reviewed 153 

cited  185 


— work  of,  made  possib’e  the  state  trav- 
eling art  collection 572 

Apple  seedlings,  ninety  per  cent  of  all 
produced  in  America  grown  in  Kansas.  . 812 

Apple  trees,  first  planted  in  Kansas 423 

Apples.  Kansas  awarded  first  prize  for 
best  display  of,  at  meeting  of  American 

Pomological  Society 811 

Arapahoe  agency 266,  646,  647,  681 

— Darlington  post  office  at 645 

Arapahoe  Indians  107,  153,  162 

224,  245,  273,  369,  633,  636,  675,  699 
— agree  to  withdraw  opposition  to  build - 

. ing  of  Union  Pacific  railroad 225 

— at  Medicine  Lodge  treaty 603 

— camp  of,  at  Big  Timbers,  1864.  . . 198,  199 
— captured  by  scouting  expedition 268 
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Arapahoe  Indians,  census  of,  1875 655 

— Col.  E.  W.  Wynkoop  agent  for 213 

— Company  A,  Indian  Scouts  composed 

of  270 

— depredations  367 

committed  on  Solomon  and  Saline 

rivers 226 

on  Overland  mail  and  telegraph 

lines 855 

— favor  leasing  lands  to  cattlemen 684 

— land  allotted  to 689 

— land,  injustice  of 691 

— leading  chiefs  arrested 654 

— Little  Raven,  chief  of 363 

village  of,  on  Washita 366 

— murdered  man  at  Cheyenne  agency,  653,  654 

— outbreak  of,  1874 633 

— qualifications  of,  for  Indian  police 674 

— reservation 682 

— treaties  with 669 

Archaeologists  excavating  a lodge  site  in 

Rice  county;  illustration 534 

Arche  province 517 

Archibald,  J.  C.,  member  Lawrence 

colony 830 

Archives,  Department  of.  See  Historical 
Society,  Archives,  Department  of. 

Arickaree,  battle  of 147,  151,  152 

161,  162,  165,  229,  283,  289,  345,  605,  645 

- — account  of 102 

— bill  granting  pensions  to  scouts  in, 
signed  by  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son   232, 233 

Arickaree  river,  fork  of  Republican 

river  102,  120,  125,  233,  252,  850 

— also  called  Delaware  fork  of  Republi- 
can, and  Dry  Fork  of  Republi- 
can   229.  230,  847 

- — Forsyth's  scouts  follow  trail  of  Chey- 
ennes to 846 

Ankara  Indians  520,  525 

— elbow  type  pipes  used  by 530 

— method  employed  for  preserving  corn, 

meat,  etc 530 

— of  Caddoan  stock 532 

— of  South  Dakota,  triangular  arrow- 

point,  culture  of 531 

- — practiced  the  borrowed  Hako  ceremony  532 

Arizona,  semiarid  regions  of 83 

— Texas  cattle  sold  in 30 

— University  of  556 

Arkansas,  cotton  fields  of 258 

— mound  houses  of,  investigated  by 

Joseph  B.  Thoburn 532 

— trading  posts  in 419 

Arkansas  City,  navigation  of  Arkansas 

river  to 797 

Arkansas  Indians,  or  Quapaws,  may  have 
pushed  Wichita  Indians  out  of  Quivira,  520 

Arkansas  river 61,  68,  69 

98,  115,  120,  123,  141,  142,  193,  211, ’225, 
240,  241,  250,  260,  274,  288,  349,  361,  368, 
374,  418,  510,  520,  521,  524,  532,  542,  546, 
, . 563,  564, 679,  855 

— cattle  trail  crossing,  from  Wichita  to 

Abilene 77 

— Cimarron  crossing  of 272 

— Dull  Knife’s  band  crosses 136,  272 

— Fort  Aubrey  located  on 203 

— from  three  to  six  miles  wide 91 

— great  bend  of 505 

— high  water  in 91 

— navigation  of,  to  Arkansas  City 797 

— number  hostile  Indians  between  Platte 

river  and  222 

— Old  Shawnee  trail  crossing  of 68 

— quicksand  at  Dodge  City  makes  cross- 
ing difficult 118 

— Salt  Fork  of 68 


Arkansas  river,  Spanish  and  French  ex- 


plorations on 189 

— Skidi  on 531 


— Texas  cattle  driven  up,  to  Colorado 


in  1859  30 

— wooden  bridge  at  Dodge  City  con- 
structed  118 

Arkansas  river  route 195 

— heavily  garrisoned  193 

Arkansas  valley 71,  521,  525,  535 

— center  of  the  art  of  painted  decoration 

on  Indian  pottery  529 

— protection  for  settlers  in,  asked  by 

Governor  Harvey 251 

— Quivira  located  in 519 

Arkansas  Valley  railway,  operated  only  a 

few  years 347 

Armes,  Lieut.  Geo.  A.,  of  garrison  at 

Fort  Wallace  204 

Armourdale 840 


— furnished  from  state  arsenal  in  1874 

and  1875  254 

Armstrong  family,  tombstone  inscriptions,  817 

Armstrong 340 

Army  140 

— blankets 727 

— contractors,  methods  of  dishonest 219 

roguery  practiced  by 165 

— canteen,  at  Fort  Wallace 204 

— forts.  See  Forts. 

— 'Life  in  Kansas  (in  fiction) 161,  163 

— nurse  727 

— posts,  see  Forts. 

— rations 252 

— rations  for  grasshopper  victims 795 

— scouts 161 

— See,  also U.  S.  Army. 

Arnall,  M.  F 845 

Arnold,  Thomas 788 

“Arrington’s  Old  Stone  Mill” 865 

Arrowheads  or  points 463,  521 

524,  526,  529,  861 

— Cahokia  type  of 531 

— extent  of  triangular  culture 530 

— found  in  Rice  county 539 

— from  Quivira  village  sites,  from  col- 
lection of  Charles  Blanchard;  illustra- 
tion   549 

— from  Tennessee;  illustration  of 550 

— Jehovah  forms  of 554 

— poison  point  variety 539 

— Quiviran.  found  on  village  sites  of  Rice 

and  McPherson  counties  530 

Arrows 209,  254,  339 

521,  547,  713,  714, 862 

— best  wood  for  making 525 

— blunt  pointed  503 

Arrowshaft  buffers  541 

— sandstone  529 

Art,  Baker  University  first  Kansas  college 

to  offer  instruction  in 571 

— exhibits  of  at  state  fairs 572 


— introduced  in  public  schools  of  Kansas,  576 
— “Kansas  Art  and  Artists,”  article  by 

Edna  Reinbach  571-  585 

— Kansas  state  traveling  collection 572 

— school,  founded  1886,  by  Geo.  E.  Hop- 
kins   571 

of  Kansas  State  Art  Association...  576 

Art  Association,  Kansas  State 571,  576 

Artifacts  524,  532,  537,  538,  542,  545 

— and  debris  from  floor  of  a Quiviran 
lodge,  northeastern  Rice  county,  illus- 
tration   528 

— from  Quivira  Indian  village  site,  illus- 
tration   516 

— from  Quivira  Indian  village  sites,  col- 
lection of  Charles  Blanchard,  illustra- 
tion   526 
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Artifacts,  flint 529 

— made  of  hematite 541 

Artillery 256,  380 

— mounted,  stationed  on  frontier  for  pro- 
tection of  travelers  and  settlers 239 

— sent  from  Fort  Riley  for  protection  of 

settlers  in  raided  districts 247 

Artists,  “Kansas  Art  and  Artists,”  article 

by  Edna  Reinbach 571-  585 

Aryan  tribes,  Eochaid  paramount  king  of,  553 

Asbury,  Brevet  Major  Henry 220 

Asch,  Dr.  Morris  J.,  member  hunting 

party  of  Grand  Duke  Alexis 251 

— private  surgeon  to  Gen.  W.  T.  Sher- 
man   232 

Asher  creek,  two  men  and  one  woman 

injured  by  Indians  on 724 

Asherville  415 

Ashland 130,  432,  569,  739 

Ashley,  Gen.  William  H.,  associated  with 

Mgjor  Long  in  fur  business 436 

— claimed  to  have  taken  a cannon  over 

Oregon  trail  in  1826 436 

Asses  and  mules,  1872  and  1921 807 

— 1894  and  1914 803 

Assessors,  township  statistics  collected  by,  793 
Atchison,  David  R.,  U.  S.  senator,  from 

Missouri  294,  851 

Atchison  10,  11,  71 

187,  437,  490,  579,  791 
— aid  for  drouth  sufferers  distributed  at.  . 498 
— distance  to  Denver  by  Overland  stage 

route 193 

— population  of,  1894  and  1914 804 

— Santa  Fe  railroad  built  to  in  1872 70 

— starting  point  of  Butterfield  route 196 

— Town  Company,  formed  in  Missouri..  325 

Atchison  county  788 

— grists  taken  to  Holton  mill  for  grinding,  866 
■ — Jesuit  missionary  among  Kanza  Indians 

in  1727  143 

— old  stone  mill  at  Arrington 865 

"Atchison  Free  Press,”  cited  and 

Quoted  197,  204 

Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  railroad ...  67 

69,  130,  260,  261,  288,  320,  325,  342 
375, 569, 678 

— built  across  Kansas 81,  346 

— built  to  Atchison 70 

— built  to  Dodge  City 116 

— built  to  Granada.  122,  128 

— cattle  perish  along  fence  on  right  of 

way,  during  blizzard  of  1886 289 

— Cheyenne  Indians  harass  workmen  on.  . 254 

— colonization  of  lands  along  line  of 346 

— land  grants  to 71,  73 

— Lawrence.  Leavenworth  & Gulf  railroad’,  844 
— men  killed  by  Indians  near  Aubrey  sta- 
tion   ' 255 

— protection  for  workers  on,  asked  by 

Governor  Harvey 251 

— reached  Newton  in  1871 70 

— survey  made  to  connect  line  from  Em- 
poria to  Elk  Falls 844 

— transported  young  Texas  stock  to 

northern  ranges  85 

— Wichita  branch  built 82 

— workmen  employed  on,  killed  and 

scalped  by  Indians 254 

Atela,  Kiowa  chief,  holds  council  with 

General  Hancock  214 

Atkins,  Dr.  Francis  H 253,  269 

— acting  assistant  surgeon,  Fort  Wal- 
lace   _ 278,  279 

— on  scouting  expedition 268 

Atkins,  Thomas  J.,  at  Smoky 248 

Atkinson,  Bessie,  married  William  Dar- 
nell, Jr 513 

Atkinson,  Grace,  married  Lee  Darnell ....  513 
Atoka,  triweekly  stage  from 629 


Attack  of  Indians  on  a bull  train  near 

Sheridan;  illustration 230 

Attorney-general,  Kansas,  decision  as  to 
election  of  secretary  of  State  Board  of 

Agriculture  798 

— nomination  for 730 

— suit  against  the  C.  P.  Dewey  Corpora- 
tion brought  by 737 

Aubrey,  F.  X.,  famous  ride  of 52 

Aubrey  station 254 

— men  killed  by  Indians  near 255 

Audobon  county,  Iowa,  Danes  in 300 

Augur,  Gen.  603 

— warns  settlers  that  Big  Bear’s  band  of 
Cheyennes  had  been  given  permission 
by  Indian  Bureau  to  hunt  to  the 
Arkansas  river  and  cross  railroad  west 

of  Fort  Wallace 250 

Aunt  Sally,  old  Negro  slave 710 

Austin,  Stephen,  colony  of,  on  Lower 

Brazos  river  29 

Avocette  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Axtaos.  at  war  with  Quivirans 533 

Aye,  Charles,  Eleventh  Kansas  cavalry, 

tombstone  inscription  817 

Ayrs,  James  F.,  company  H,  Sixth  cav- 
alry   270 

B. 

Babcock,  Billy  ( i . e.,  “Uncle  Billy”) 386 

Babcock,  Carmi  W.,  surveyor  general  of 

Kansas 270 

Babcock’s  Grove,  near  White  Rock  City,  321 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Kate  Lee,  artist.  See  Bond, 
Mrs.  Kate  L. 

‘Bad  Lands”  of  Kansas  (Logan  county).  . 275 
Bahnmaier  family,  tombstone  inscrip- 
tions   817 

Bailey,  L.  D.,  president  Agricultural  So- 
ciety   789 

Bailey,  Walter  A.,  artist,  brief  sketch  of,  574 

Baker,  A.  1 595 

Baker,  E.  D..  commander  G.  A.  R.  post 

at  White  Rock  city 321 

Baker,  F.  P 788 

Baker,  Joe  17,  18,  19 

Baker,  Phil.,  settler  on  White  Rock  creek,  403 
Baker  University,  first  Kansas  college  to 

offer  instruction  in  art 571 

Bald  Eagle  clan  or  gens 452 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  F.  S.  (i.  e.,  Anna  Morgan 
Allen),  author  of  “Her  Change  of 

Heart” 183 

Baldwin,  Lieut.  Frank  D 265 

— pursued  Cheyenne  Indians 261 

Baldwin,  Levy,  indorsed  notes  for  Hill- 
man   609 

— planned  to  defraud  insurance  com- 
panies   610 

Baldwin.  W.  W..  “Diary  of  George  C. 
Duffield,”  published  by,  extracts 

from  88-  92 

-work  cited  38,  97 

Baldwin  City  856 

Baldwin  cre°k  (Pottawatomie  county)...  449 
Ball.  Capt.  Edward,  commandant  at  Fort 

Wallace  204 

Bancroft,  E.  F 600 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe,  “The  North 

Mexican  States.”  by,  cited 28,  96 

Bancroft,  Samuel  D.,  besieged  by  Indians,  254 

— cattle  of,  stolen  by  Indians 260 

Band,  militarv,  at  Fort  Wallace 204 

Band,  Seventh  cavalry,  after  battle  of 

Washita 237 

Bank  commissioner,  Kansas  state,  actions 
relative  to  organization  of  banks  by 

farmers’  unions  738 

— Carl  Peterson,  charged  with  trading  in 
pardons  738 
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Bankhead,  Col.  Henry  C.,  Fifth  infantry, 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Wallace.  . . 104 
224,  230,  233,  234,  270,  846,  850 
— arrived  with  aid  for  Arickaree  sur- 
vivors   232 

— brevetted  brigadier  general  for  his 

prompt  relief  of  General  Forsyth 233 

- — Forsyth  asked  for  aid  from 846 

— sent  detachment  for  body  of  William 
Comstock,  killed  by  Cheyenne  Indians,  226 

— went  to  relief  of  Forsyth 851 

Banzhaff,  Lieut.  Charles,  with  Colonel 

Carpenter’s  command  234,  846,  850 

Baptists,  Danish,  in  Cloud  county 301 

Bar,  Topeka 742 

Bar  Association,  Kansas  state 741 

Bar-room  at. trading  post 718 

Barber,  Thomas  W.,  free-state 

martyr 159,  161 

Barber  county  273,  563,  570 

— character  of  lands  of 567 

— Cheyenne  raid  through,  in  1874  and 

1878  253,  272 

— first  white  settler  in 565 

— flood  in  April,  1885 615 

— Indian  “scares”  in  1878  and  1885 614 

— John  Martin  and  Elijah  Kennedy, 

killed  by  Osage  Indians  in 255 

— “Memories  of  Frontier  Days  in,”  article 

by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Roach 606-  617 

— militia,  called  into  service  against  In- 
dians   254 

— Osage  Indians  killed  several  men 

in  254,  255 

— settlers  appeared  in,  in  1882 566 

Barber  Countv  Guards,  called  into  service 

against  Indians 254 

Barker,  Colonel  Elden 405,  406 

— commissioned  notary  public  of  Jewell 

county  408 

Barker,  Mrs.  Nettie  Garmer,  “Kansas 

Women  in  Literature,”  by,  cited 185 

Barker  district,  Douglas  county 837 

Barley, acreage  and  production  of  791,  793,  807 

— first  planted  at  Pond  creek 248 

Barnes.  Alex 388 

Barnitz,  Capt.  Alfred,  of  Seventh  cav- 
alry, at  Fort  Wallace 207,  208 

209,  210,  222 

— commanded  troops  in  battle  with  Chey- 
ennes at  Pond  creek  in  1867 209 

— left  in  command  of  Fort  Wallace 222 

— wounded  in  battle  of  the  Washita....  223 
Barr,  Elizabeth,  “History  of  Lincoln 

County”  by,  cited 234 

Barrett,  , killed  by  Indians 648 

— surveying  party  of,  massacred  by  Co- 

manches 643 

Barrett.  A.  G.,  founder  of  colony  at 

mouth  of  Black  Vermilion 496 

Barrett’s  Mills,  at  mouth  of  Black 

Vermilion  496 

Bartles,  Theodore,  knew  facts  about 

“Wild  Bill”  25,  26 

— scout  under  General  Ewing 838 

Bartleson  family,  tombstone  inscriptions,  817 
Bartlett,  Erastus,  early  settler  in  Jewell 

county  391, 392 

— killed  by  Cheyennes 392 

Baseball  tournament,  state  fair,  1869...  790 

Bashford,  Henry  . . 386 

Bass,  in  springs  along  Butterfield  route..  195 

Bate,  Gladys,  artist 574 

Bates,  Capt.  Alfred  E.,  company  M., 
Second  U.  S.  cavalry,  at  Fort  Wallace,  204 

Bates,  Sam,  of  Georgia 504 

— rumor  of  gold  found  by 504 

Bates  family,  tombstone  inscriptions....  817 
Battey,  Thomas,  Quaker  missionary  to 
Kiowas 643 


Battle,  Adobe  Walls 115,  124,  644 

— Arickaree  or  Beecher’s  Island ....  102,  147 
151,  152,  161,  162,  165,  229,  232,  233, 
283,  289,  345,  605,  465 

— -Blue,  Missouri  431 

— Camden,  Ark  98 

—Cane  Hill,  Ark 381 

— Franklin,  Tenn 99 

— Prairie  Grove  381 

—Washita,  106,  173,  223,  366,  369,  370 

hostages  and  prisoners  captured  in..  237 

— — illustrations  236 

— Westport,  Mo 431 

— Wilson  creek 98,  330 

— Wounded  Knee,  S.  Dak 851 

Battle  Canyon,  described ..275 

— evidences  of  old  rifle  pits  and  remains 

of  old  army  wagon  found  in 275 

— Indian  battle  in 276 

— known  as  haunt  of  cattle  rustlers  and 

Indians  275 

Baum,  L.  Frank,  “The  New  Wizard  of 

Oz”  by.  cited 185 

reviewed  181 

Baumann,  John,  “On  a Western  Ranch” 

by,  cited  80,  84,  97 

Baxter  Springs 38,  39,  68 

69,  74,  91,  165,  189 


— as  a cattle  market 72 

— circuitous  route  of  cattle  drives  to 

vicinity  of 38,  67 

— country  in  vicinity  of,  congested  with 

Texas  cattle  in  1866 39 

— Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  & Gulf  R.  R. 

built  to  69 

— Texas  cattle  driven  to 36 

Baxter  Springs  massacre 190 

Be  Yu  Basin,  Colo.  ( i . e..  Bijou,  q.  v. 

also) 110 

Bead  work,  patterns  for  each  tribe 658 

Beads,  bone  541 

— glass 491 

—shell  861 

— sold  to  Indians 658 

• — stone 449 

Bear  clan  or  gens  of  Pottawatomies 452 

Bear  creek,  military  engagement  at 272 

Bear  Shield,  Cheyenne  Indian,  guardian 

of  Sophia  German 264 

Beard  family,  tombstone  inscriptions,  818,  821 

Beatty,  Mrs.  C.  T 692,  693 

Beatty  boys,  ranch  of 133 

Beaver,  second  chief  of  White  Hair’s 

band 706 

Beaver,  T.  J.,  erected  mills  near  Delphos 

in  seventies 728 

Beaver  clan  or  gens  of  Pottawatomies.  . . 452 

Beaver  creek  115,  138,  193,  199 

216,  218,  233,  234,  272,  275,  309,  605,  849 

— canyons  of  209 

— fight  with  Cheyennes  on,  in  1878 275 

— first  news  of  fight  on,  to  reach  Fort 

Wallace  137 

— Indian  fights  on,  in  1868 234 

— Lieutenant  Kidder  and  party  killed  by 

Indians 217 

— Colonel  Lewis  received  death  wounds 

on 120 

— north  137 

— sixty  miles  north  of  Fort  Wallace 137 

— station  on  Butterfield  route 194 


— tributary  of  North  Fork  of  Canadian.  . 123 


— tributary  of  Smoky  Hill 136 

— two  in  northwestern  Kansas,  about  100 

miles  apart  137 

— valley  of  275 

Beaver  Creek,  Okla 132,  134,  362 

Beavers  419,  502 

— near  Fort  Wallace 242 
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Bedford,  Pinkey,  of  Medicine  Lodge, 

killed  T.  McClure 612 

Beds,  stripped  by  Indians  for  cotton 

cloth 394 

Bee  martins,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Bee  trees 485,  486 

Beebe,  Mrs.  Cornelia  B.  Foster  (Mrs. 

George  M.)  622 

Beebe,  Gov.  George  M.,  biographical 


— portrait  618 

Beebe,  Mrs.  Louise  Markey  (Mrs.  George 

M.)  second  wife 622 

Beebe  family,  tombstone  inscriptions 859 

Beecher,  Lieut.  Fred  H.,  Third  infan- 
try   225, 226 

— adjutant  and  post  quartermaster  at 

Fort  Wallace  205 

— appointed  by  General  Sheridan  to  direct 

scouts 225 

- — at  Fort  Wallace  during  Cheyenne  at- 
tack   207 

—Civil  War  soldier 232 

— grave  of,  robbed  by  Indians 232 

— killed  in  battle  of  the  Arickaree 102 

205,  231,  233 

- — nephew  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  . 102,  232 

— organized  company  of  scouts 228 

— post  adjutant.  Fort  Wallace 222 

— recruited  men  for  Forsyth’s  scouts 234 

— second  in  command  of  Forsyth’s  scouts,  230 

— wounded  in  Arickaree  battle 847 

Beecher,  Col.  George,  New  York,  ex- 

Union  soldier  733 

Beecher,  Rev.  Henry  Ward.. 102,  190,  232,  290 

Beecher,  Lyman  290 

Beecher-Bible  rifle 189 

Beecher  Island,  battle  of.  See  Arickaree, 
battle  of  the. 

— location  of  229 

— monument  commemorating  Forsyth’s 

battle  at  283 

— named  by  Col.  George  A.  Forsyth.  . . . 229 

Beef,  for  Indians  on  reservations 64 

— great  losses  of  during  Civil  War 32 

Beef  cattle  791 

Beer,  home-made,  among  Danes  in  Kan- 
sas   303 

Beeson,  Chalkley  M.,  member  of  hunting 

party  of  Grand  Duke  Alexis 251 

Beeves,  5,000  on  stampede 91 

“Beginning  of  the  Texas  Drive,  The”.  ...  34 

Belford,  George,  an  old  German 124 

Belfry  Hill,  alarm  bell  on 716 

— cave  dwelling  of  Father  Francesco,  716,  717 
Belknap,  C.  A.,  member  of  militia  com- 
pany   .' 403,  405 

Belknap,  William,  early  settler  in  Jewell 

county  391 

Bell,  Lieutenant,  exploring  party  under.  . 192 
Bell,  Charles  F.w  biographical  sketch  of.  . 836 
Bell,  George  W.,  county  clerk  Douglas 

county  836 

— killed  by  Quantrill  raiders 836 

Bell,  Ham,  of  Dodge  City 570 

Bell.  James  M.,  lieutenant  Seventh  cav- 
alry   210, 222 

— at  Fort  Wallace  during  Cheyenne  at- 
tack   207 

— attacked  by  Indians  west  of  Big  Tim- 
ber Station  206 

Bell,  Josephine,  artist 574 

Bell,  Mary,  tombstone  inscription  of.  . . . 859 
Bell,  Dr.  William  A.,  English  physician 
and  botanist,  with  Wright  surveying 

party 208,  210 

— at  Fort  Wallace 208 

— description  of  Pond  creek  station  by . . 199 
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Bell,  at  Shawnee  Mission,  cast  in  Cin- 
cinnati   423 

— — stolen  423 

Bellamy,  , brought  sawmill  to  Barber 

county  613 

Belle  Springs  Creamery,  Abilene,  location 
of  77 


— John  Brown  Post,  No.  44,  G.  A.  R. . . . 321 
— Junction  City  & Fort  Kearney  R.  R. 

built  to 347 

Belleville  township  (Howard  county),  area 

of  ' 843 

Beloit  411,  415 

— formerly  called  Willow  Springs 720 

— Junction  City  & Fort  Kearney  R.  R. 

built  to  347 

— log  cabins  at 720 

Beltner,  , fist  fight  with  D.  C.  Mc- 


Belvidere,  on  St.  Joe  & Denver  R.  R 318 

Belvue  (Pottawatomie  county) 487 

named  for  Louis  Vieux 454 

Belvue  township  (Pottawatomie 

county)  440, 460 

Bender,  Mr.,  description  of 465 

Bender,  Mrs 469 

—-description  of 465 

Bender,  Chris  403 

— member  of  militia  company 404 

Bender,  John  466,  467,  471,  472 


~ — *'■'*'-**  iOl  , ttOtf 

, 471,  473,  476,  477, 478 

— description  of 466 

— had  alleged  gift  of  second  sight 468 

— handbill  describing  powers  of 468 

— threatened  to  kill  Mrs.  Hesler 470 

— worked  in  hotel  in  Cherryvale 468 

Bender  family,  article  on:  “The  Bloody 

Benders”  by  Edith  Connelley  Ross,  464-  479 

— consisted  of  four  persons 465 

— flight  of  474 

— killed  on  spot  where  they  had  killed 

victims 

— names  of  victims  of 476 

— origin  unknown 464 

— relationship  of  doubted 468 

— rewards  offered  for 475,  478 

— rumors  of  discovery  of 476 

— search  for  474 

— suspicion  attached  to 472 

Bender  house,  description  of 466,  467 

— investigations  of  475 

— taken  over  by  township 477 

“Benders,  The  Bloody,”  article  by  Edith 


Benkelman,  Neb.,  site  of  Custer’s 


Bennet.  Robert  Ames,  “A  Volunteer  with 

Pike”  by,  cited 185 

review  of  150 

Bennett,  Capt.  A.  S.,  guarded  German 

sisters 265 

Bennett,  Emerson,  “The  Border  Rover” 

by,  cited  185 

review  of  153 

Bennett,  George  845 

Bennett,  Capt.  J.  F.,  adjutant  to  Gen- 


Bennett,  John,  stage  driver  at  Elk  Falls,  845 

Bennett  family  (Ottawa  county) 724 

Bennett  Creek,  Texas 88 

Bent,  Charles,  led  attack  on  Fort  Wal- 

!ace 207 

— son  of  William  Bent  and  Cheyenne 

woman 207 

Bent,  William 207 

Bente^n,  Capt.  Frederick  W.,  Seventh 


Benton.  Thomas  H ’ 769 
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Berkeley,  Bishop  

Berkshires  (breed  of  hogs) 

Berne,  Kan 

Bernhardt,  Christian,  “Indian  Raids  in 
Lincoln  County,  Kansas,’’  by,  cited,  302, 
Berry,  Mrs.  Muriel  Culp,  “Jane  Orchard, 

Heroine”  by,  cited 

— “John  Brown’s  Soul”  by,  cited 

Berry  family,  several  of,  killed  in  fight 

with  C.  Dewey  and  his  cowboys 

Berry  Creek  school  (Shawnee 

county)  735, 

Berry-Dewey  litigation 

Berryman,  Rev.  Jerome  C.,  at  Shawnee 

Mission 423,  425, 

— went  East  to  purchase  materials  for 

building 

Berryman,  Mrs.  Jerome  C.,  grave  of,  in 

Shawnee  Mission  cemetery 

Berryman,  Jerome  W 

— “Early  Settlement  of  Southwest  Kan- 
sas” : Annual  address  of  the  President 
of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society, 

October  19,  1926 561- 

Berthoud’s  Pass 

Bertram,  , early  settler  in  Potta- 
watomie county  

Bertram,  Mrs.,  kept  hotel  at  St.  Marys.  . 
Bertram,  Joseph,  government  interpreter 

for  Pottawatomies 

Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity 

Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  art  depart- 
ment of 

Bethany  Oratorio  Society 

Bethel  cemetery,  location  of 

“Bethel  cemetery,  Shawnee  county,  Kan- 
sas, Inscriptions  on  the  Headstones  in,” 
comp,  by  H.  Norman  Niccum.  . . . 814- 
Betts,  John  H.,  kept  ranch  store  at  Big 

Springs  station 

— started  store  at  Fort  Monument 

Beyett,  Alexander,  interpreter  Osage  Na- 
tion   

Bible,  The,  first  translations  from,  into 

Comanche  language  

— found,  belonging  to  the  German  family, 
— parts  of,  translated  into  Comanche  lan- 
guage by  Frank  Maltby 

Bickerdyke.  “Mother”  Mary  A.,  secured 
government  rations  for  Solomon  valley 

settlers  in  1869 

— served  as  army  nurse  in  Civil  War 

Bickerton,  Capt.  Thomas,  expert  ma- 
chinist   

Bidwell,  Bill  

Bid  well,  George 

Bidwell,  Sam  352,  353, 

Big  Bear,  Cheyenne  chief,  given  permis- 
sion to  hunt  to  the  Arkansas 

Big  Bend  of  Sandy,  Colorado  station  on 

Butterfield  route  194, 

Big  Blue,  battle  of.  See  Blue,  battle  of. 

Big  Blue  river 9,  145, 

436,  440,  502, 512, 
— bridge  over,  at  mouth  of  Junietta 

creek ; illustration  

— first  bridge  over 

— upner  crossing  of.  at  Palmetto 

Big  Bow,  Kiowa  chief 

Big  Cottonwood  Grove 

— hunting  grounds  for  Indians 

— Indian  camp  ground  and  burial  place.  . 
— known  also  as  Big  Timbers  ( q . v.).  . . . 

— 'location  of 

Big  Creek  194,  197, 

— Denver  crossing  of 

— flood  of  1867  of 

— forks  of,  stage  station  located  at,  1865, 

— marker  erected  at  crossing  of 

— north  fork  

called  Victoria  creek 


Big  creek,  rock  ford  built  on 196 

— -trading  store  operated  in  1859  on 196 

Big  Creek  Station,  attacked  by  Indians,  197 

— home  station  of  Butterfield  route 189 

192, 196 

— later  known  as  Big  Creek  ranch 197 

— location  of,  in  1867 197 

— mound  and  stake  erected  for,  in  1865 . . 196 

— site  owned  by  Alex  Philip 197 

Big  Creek  stock  farm 197 

Big  Hill  band  of  Osages,  Ta-Wah-She- 

He,  chief  of 706 

Big  Hill  creek 465 

Big  Indian  springs,  Sherman  county 226 

Big  John,  guide  for  Fremont’s  expedition,  709 
Big  John  creek,  camp  of  Fremont  on. . . . 709 

— named  for  Fremont’s  guide 709 

Big  Johnson,  prominent  Caddo,  herd  of 

ponies  stolen  from.  . . .• 670 

Big  Man,  translation  of  Indian  name  of 

E.  L.  Clark 640 

Big  Mouth,  Arapahoe  chief 654 

Big  Muddy  creek,  Nebraska 92 

Big  Osage  creek 451 

Big  Red  Food,  Comanche  chief,  led  at- 
tack against  troops  at  Wichita  agency,  647 
Big  Sandy  creek,  Colorado,  battle  on, 
between  Indians  and  company  I,  Tenth 

cavalry  (colored)  228 

Big  Sandy  river 7 

Big  Sandy  station,  Horace  Wellman  in 

charge  of 12 

Big  Springs  station,  location  of,  not 

definitely  known 226 

— value  of  station  property  at 197 

— William  Comstock  killed  by  Cheyennes 

at  226 

Big  Timber  creek  (Jewell  county) 389 

Big  Timber  station,  Indian  attack  on, 

1869  240 

— Indian  fight  near 206 

— last  stage  station  in  Kansas  on  Butter- 
field route 198 

— See,  also,  Big  Timbers. 

Big  Timber  township  (Jewell  county).  . . . 408 

Big  Timbers  (Meade  county) 569 

— (Wallace  county),  camp  of  Black  Ket- 
tle and  White  Antelope 198 

Indian  fight  at 205,  206 

known  also  as  Big  Cottonwood 

grove  (q.  v.)  198 

last  stage  station  in  Kansas,  on 

Butterfield  route  198 

location  of  198 

refuge  of  Cheyennes  after  Chiving- 

ton  massacre  199 

Sioux  Indians  reported  west  of 225 

wood  for  Fort  Wallace  cut  at 226 

Big  Tree,  Kiowa  Indian  chief 636 

— conduct  after  parole 653 

Bigalow,  Miss  296 

Bigbone,  John,  pupil  at  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion   430 

Bigotes,  Indian  chief  from  province  of 

Cicuye  516 

— meaning  of  name 516 

— presents  Coronado  with  buffalo  robe.  . . 516 
Bijou  basin,  station  on  Butterfield  route..  194 
— See,  also.  Be  Yu  Basin. 

Bijou  creek 193 

— station  on  Butterfield  route 196 

Billard,  Capt.  Philip,  memorial  to,  in 

Memorial  Hall,  Topeka 575 

Bille,  John.  “A  History  of  the  Danes  in 

America”  by,  cited 305 

Billings,  Mr 449 

Billings,  Mrs.  Annie,  first  white  woman 
resident  of  southern  Jewell  county. . . . 406 

Billings,  N.  H 406 

— elected  county  surveyor  of  Jewell 

county  408, 409 
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267 

305 

159 

159 

737 

742 

737 

593 

425 

432 

432 

570 

195 

496 

461 

453 

833 

572 

578 

814 

829 

197 

197 

707 

640 

262 

640 

727 

727 
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353 

355 

357 

250 

196 

190 

521 

462 

463 
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636 
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Billings,  N.  H.,  member  of  Jewell  City 

town  company 407 

Biloxi  Indians  641 

Birchfield,  “Pete,”  candidate  for  secre- 
tary of  state 385 

— died  at  Lebanon 385 

— operated  a bank  at  Salem 385 

“Bird  points”  discovered  near  Lyons 526 

Birds,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Bishoff,  Mr 840 

Bismarck  Grove  (Lawrence) 334 

Bittern,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Black  Bear  creek 68 

Black  Beaver,  Delaware  Indian  scout....  641 
648,  658,  659 

Black  chins,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Black  divers,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Black  Dog,  chief  of  band  of  Osages 707 

Black  Dog  band,  Osages,  Chief  Black 

Dog,  of  707 

Second  Chief  William  Penn,  of 707 

— — treaty  signed  by 707 

Black  flag,  Indians  have  respect  for 200 

Black  Hawk,  Sac  and  Fox  warrior 482 

Black  Hawk  clan  or  gens  of  Potta- 

watomies  452 

Black  Hills,  Cheyenne  raiders  captured 

in 570 

— General  Miles  ordered  to,  in  1876....  267 
— “The  Sixteenth  Kansas  Cavalry  in,  in 
1865,”  article  by  Will  C.  Ferrill.  . 855-  858 
Black  Horse,  Cheyenne  Indian,  escape  of, 

from  prison  camp 268 

killed 266 

Black  Horse,  Comanche  chief 639 

Black  Kettle,  Cheyenne  chief 107 

— body  of,  removed  by  Cheyennes 365 

— camp  of,  at  Big  Timbers,  1864 198 

on  Solomon,  visited  by  Comstock 

and  Grover  226 

— destruction  of  band  of 367 

— in  command  of  Indians  on  Washita...  106 

— killed  by  Custer’s  troops 223 

—village  of  237,  365,  367 

capture  of;  illustration 236 

Custer’s  command  shooting  worth- 
less horses  after  capture  of ; illustra- 
tion   237 

destroyed  by  General  Custer 606 

— - — location  on  Washita 366 

Seventh  U.  S.  cavalry  charging  into 

at  daybreak,  November  27,  1868; 

illustration  236 

Black  Pawnee,  Wichita  Indians  known  as,  522 

Black  snakes,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Black  Vermilion  river.  .487,  488,  490,  491,  496 

— grist  mill  on 490 

Black  walnut  trees 489 

Blackbirds  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Blackburn,  Dillman  W.,  of  Goodland, 
president  of  Fort  Wallace  Memorial 

Association  282 

— relative  of  General  Custer 282 

Blackfish,  Hiram,  pupil  at  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion   430 

Blackfoot  agency,  Montana 177 

Blackman,  E.  E.,  curator  of  Nebraska 

State  Museum  531 

Blackmar,  Mrs.  Frank  W.,  of  Lawrence,  837 


677, 680, 682 

Blacksmith  shop,  at  Shawnee  Mission...  423 

Blacksmithing,  frontier  491,  711,  718 

Blaine,  James  G.,  beaten  by  St.  John’s 

Prohibition  vote 355 

Blaine.  Kan 449 

Blair,  General  Chas  W 155 

Blair,  Joseph  529 

Blair,  William,  member  Comanche  pool..  565 
Blake,  Richard,  special  county  commis- 
sioner of  Wallace  county 227 


Blanchard.  Charles,  of  Pottawatomie 
county,  arrowheads  from  collection  of ; 

illustration 540 

— artifacts  from  collection  of ; illustra- 
tion   523 

— collection  of  arrowheads  by 463 

Bland,  Mrs.  Cora,  (t.  e.,  Mrs.  R.  G. 

Blinn)  buried  at  Fort  Arbuckle 107 

— captured  by  Indians 107 

— killed  by  Indians 107 

Bland,  Willie,  (i.  e.,  Blinn)  killed  by  In- 
dians   107 

Blankets,  Indian  barter  for 718 

— Indians  wave  to  stampede  horses 505 

Blazier,  Warren  E.,  vice  president  of 
Fort  Wallace  Memorial  Association, 

1925  282 

“Bleeding  Kansas”  429 

Blinn.  Mrs.  Cora  (Mrs.  R.  G.,  incor- 
rectly called  Mrs.  Bland)  and  son 

Willie,  killed  by  Indians 107 

Blizzard 128,  268,  269,  289 

Bloch,  Albert,  artist,  brief  sketch  of 574 

— in  “Who’s  Who  in  America,  1926- 

’27”  572 

Block,  Phil,  interpreter 640 

Blocker,  John  R 72 


— of  Excelsior  colony,  near  Holm- 


Blodgett,  Milt  354 

Blood,  James,  delegate  to  Wyandotte  con- 
stitutional convention  560 

Blood.  N.  C.,  delegate  to  Wyandotte  con- 
stitutional convention  560 

Bloodhound,  set  on  trail  of  Gordon,  one 

of  McCanles  gang 19 

“Bloody  Benders,  The,”  article  by  Edith 

Connelley  Ross  464-  479 

Bloomington,  precinct  of,  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Missourians 294 

Blue,  battle  of 431 

Blue  Blanket,  chief  of  Qua-hah-days 

band  of  Comanches 635 

Blue  creek 125,  129 

Blue  Lodge,  border  ruffian  organization..  146 

Blue  Jacket.  Indian  chief 451 

Blue  Jacket’s  ford  on  Wakarusa 559 

Blue  Mound  840 

Blue  Mound,  station  on  Butterfield  route,  196 
Blue  Mound  creek,  station  on  Butterfield 

route  194 

Blue  river.  See  Big  Blue  river. 

Blue  river  (Indian  territory) 90 

Bluestem  grass 355,  842,  845 

Blue  township  (Pottawatomie  county)...  460 
461, 462, 463 

Bluff  creek  (Clark  county) 568 

military  engagement  at 272 

Bluff  creek,  Oklahoma 68 

Bluffton,  station  on  Butterfield  route,  194,  196 

Blunt,  Gen.  James  G 841 

Boake.  Mr 522 

Boas,  Franz,  quoted 521 

Boat,  rubber,  used  by  Fremont  expedi- 
tion   439 

Bobcats 502,  512 

Bobolinks,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Boccalini,  Matteo,  or  Father  Francesco, 

the  Hermit  priest 716 

Boettcher,  Mrs.  Kate  W.,  of  Lyon  county,  560 

Boggy  Depot,  Indian  Territory 90 

Bogus  Legislature.  See  Legislature,  1855. 

Bois  d’arc,  prized  by  Indians  for  making 

bows 525 

Bolen  family,  tombstone  inscriptions 859 

Bolinger,  Brumbaugh  &,  attorneys,  of 

Marysville 19 

Bolmar,  Carl  Pierce,  artist,  brief  sketch 
of  574 
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Bolton,  Herbert  Eugene,  “The  Spanish 
Abandonment  and  Reoccupation  of 


East  Texas”  by,  cited 97 

— — quoted 28 

— “Texas  in  the  Middle  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury” by,  cited 96 

quoted  28 

Bolton  Grays  790 

Bond,  Mrs.  Kate  Lee  Bacon,  artist 574 

Bonds,  exempt  from  taxation 794 

— for  bridges  across  Solomon  and  Saline 

rivers  191 

— for  highway  improvement ..  . 811 

— for  payment  of  state  militia  during 
Indian  troubles  in  southwest  Kansas..  254 

— for  railroads  166 

Bone,  Andy,  cobbler  shop  of 359 

Bone  implements,  found  in  Rice  county 

village  sites  541 

— used  by  Wichita  Indians 519 

Bone  needle  263,  529 

Bone  pickers 721 

Bone  weapons  542 

Bones  of  cattle  scattered  over  northern 

plains 84 

Bonner,  Mrs.  Griffith,  artist 574 

Bonneville,  Capt.  Benjamin  Louis  Eulalie 

de  439 

— expedition  of,  to  Columbia  river 436 

Bonus,  soldiers’ 381 

Bookmaking  at  horse  races 351 

Book  plates,  collection  of  Prof.  W.  A. 

Clarke  571 

Boom,  in  southwest  Kansas 566 

— speculation  and  reaction 566 

Boone,  Daniel 437,  441 

— walked  from  Carolinas  to  Missouri.  ...  348 

Boot  Hill,  Dodge  City  cemetery 82,  116 

“Boot  Hill”  graveyards 82 

Boots,  high  heeled,  worn  by  cowboys, 
description  of  50 


-Dorcier  rumcnis  

145,  147,  154,  155,  156,  160,  167,  257,  326 

378,  380,  559,  838, 840 

— description  of 379 

— lulled  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson 432 

— Missouri  organizations  to  foster  work 

of  146 

— murdered  and  pillaged  with  law  on 

their  side  . . . 338 

- — protection  against  717 

— tried  to  burn  home  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Johnson  432 


r>oruer  uouuies  ou,  iiu, 

157,  160,  161,  297,  429,  432,  449,  788,  792 
Border  warfare  (in  Kansas  fiction)..  153-  161 
Bors  de  vache,  used  by  emigrant  in  pref- 
erence to  cutting  timber  for  fire 193 

Bosland  (Wilson),  trees  and  grain  planted 

at  249 

Bosque  bottom 89 

Bosque  county,  Texas 89 

Boston,  Howard  county,  wins  county  seat 

election  844 

Boston,  racing  horse 350 

Bottineau,  J.  B.,  quoted  regarding  Potta- 

wat.omi 451 

Bottorff  family,  tombstone  inscription...  818 

Boudinot  mission 143 

Boughton,  Rev.  Alanson,  Baptist  minister,  832 

Boughton,  G.  N.,  claims  to  be  founder  of 

Lawrence  library  335 

— one  of  owners  of  Kaw  Valley  Courier.  . 335 

Boughton,  Mrs.  Hannah  Squires 832 

Boughton,  J.  S.,  founder  of  North  Law- 
rence " Courier ” 334 

— publisher  of  Kansas  Monthly,  Law- 
rence   336 

Boughton,  Miss  Mary  Angeline,  became 

Mrs.  Paul  R.  Brooks 832 

Boulders 439 


Bourassa,  Joseph,  interpreter  for  Potta- 
watomies  453 


Bourbonnais,  Frank,  Pottawatomie  Indian,  499 

Bourbonnais  creek  499 

Bourgmont,  M.  de,  expeditions  of 141 

— Fort  Orleans  under  command  of 141 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  eradication  of 809 

Bowen,  Elizabeth,  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina   558 

Bowersock  theater,  Lawrence,  destroyed 
by  fire 331 


Bowlby,  Jack,  member  of  surveying  party 


Bowles, , killed  by  Indians  in  Clark 


Bowles,  Col.  John,  “The  Stormy  Petrel,” 

novel  by,  cited 185 

reviewed  157 

Bowles,  Sam,  settler  on  White  Rock, 

1870  403 

Bowles,  Samuel  C 407 

— elected  county  commissioner  of  Jewell 

county  408 

Bowles,  Mrs.  Samuel  C 407 

! Bowles,  T.,  settler  on  White  Rock  creek, 

1870  403 

Bowles’  settlement,  on  White  Rock  creek,  407 

Bows  254,  503,  521,  525 

— made  of  horn 525 

Box  Elder,  station  on  Butterfield  route.  . 194 

Box  Elder  creek  (Pottawatomie 

county)  443, 444 

Box  elder  trees 389 

Box  relay  system,  on  Kansas  Pacific,  345,  346 

Boy  Chief,  Cheyenne  chief 681 

Boyles,  Fred  J.,  printing  plant  operated 

by 335 

Boynton,  Mrs.  Arthur  T 835 

Bradley,  Colonel  847 

Bradley,  D.  L.,  of  White  Rock,  later 

lieutenant  governor  of  Idaho 320 

Bradley,  Glenn  D..  “The  Story  of  the 


72,  74,  82,  96 

Brady,  Cyrus  T.,  history  by,  cited 842 

Brady,  J.  L.,  became  sole  owner  of  Law- 
rence Journal  in  1905 331 

— defeated  as  progressive  candidate  for 

congress 332 

— leased  Lawrence  Record 330 

— purchased  Lawrence  Daily  Gazette.  . . . 331 
— sold  interest  in  Journal- World  to  W.  C. 

Simons 332 

Bragg,  Dr.  Henry,  government  inspector 

of  surveys  494 

Brake  Arm,  counselor  of  Osages 707 

Branding  cattle  55 

Bratt,  John,  pioneer  cattleman  of  Wyom- 
ing   65 

— “Trails  of  Yesterday,”  by,  cited...  33,  53 
54,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  65 
66,  84,  96 

Bratton,  George 376,  377 

Bray,  Herbert,  wounded  by  Indians 225 

Brazos  river,  Texas 28,  68,  88 

— arrival  of  first  American  settlers  on...  29 

— swimming  cattle  over 89 

• — Wichita  Indians  ranged  to 521 

Breckenridge  county  (later  Miami) 297 

— first  white  marriage  in 594 

— free-state  settlers  driven  from 297 

Breeders’  Directory,  issued  by  State  Board 

of  Agriculture 804 

Bregg  family  599 

Brewster,  Miss  Anna.  See  Morgan^  Mrs. 
James. 

Brewster,  Arthur  371,  372 

— asked  permission  to  accompany  Custer,  370 
— meeting  with  sister 372 
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Brewster,  Arthur,  planned  revenge  against 

Indians  728 

Bribery  cases,  involving  Gov.  J.  M.  Davis 

and  others 738 

Brick  shipped  from  St.  Louis  for  Shaw- 
nee Mission  . 423 

Brick  kiln  at  Shawnee  Mission 423 

Bridgens  Raisin,  station  on  Butterfield 

route 194 

Bridger,  James  (i.  e.,  “Jim”) 659 

— chief  of  scouts  in  Wyoming ‘campaigns,  857 
— depicted  in  moving  picture  as  decrepit 

old  man 858 

Bridges  190,  195,  242,  346 

— across  Arkansas  river  at  Dodge  City.  . . 118 

—toll 5,  118,  319,  454,  487 

Bridles,  description  52,  53 

Brigham,  Mrs.  Lalla  Maloy,  “Story  of 
Council  Grove  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail” 

by,  quoted  709 

Briley,  Mr.,  of  Medicine  Lodge 610 

Brininstool,  E.  A.,  “The  Rescue  of  For- 
syth’s Scouts,”  article  by 845-  851 

Brink,  “Doc,”  pony-express  rider 18 

— arrested  for  murder  of  McCanles  gang,  19 
Bristow,  Joseph  L.,  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion as  U.  S.  senator,  1914 741 

British  army  officers,  buffalo  hunt  given 

for  251 

British  colony,  Ellis  county  lands  pur- 
chased for 196 

Britton,  Peter,  wounded  in  Indian  fight 

near  Fort  Wallace 210 

Britton,  W.  B.,  Co.  F,  7th  Illinois  in- 
fantry, tombstone  inscriptions  of 859 

Broncho 52 

Bronson,  H.,  publisher  of  Vox  Populi, 

Lawrence 336 

Brooking,  Mr.,  of  Inland,  Neb 531 

Brooks,  Major,  paymaster,  held  up 252 

Brooks,  Albert  267 

Brooks,  Frank  D..  date  of  death 832 

Brooks,  Noah,  “The  Boy  Settlers”  by, 


Brooks,  Paul  R 337,  833 

— date  of  death 832 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Paul  R.,  biographical  sketch 


Brookville,  Indian  raid  on,  1867 . 343 

Broom  corn,  acreage  and  production 


Brower,  Jacob  V 530 

— investigations  of,  near  Blue  river 521 

— monuments  erected  by,  to  mark 

Quivira  521 

Brown,  Mr.,  said  to  be  accidental  slayer 


Brown,  Amaziah,  anecdote  of 359 

Brown,  Banks,  biographical  sketch  of.  . . . 834 

Brown,  Benjamin  M.,  of  Howard  county, 

victim  of  Benders . 476 

Brown,  Charles,  killed  by  Indians.  . . 257,  268 

— resident  of  Wallace 257 

Brown,  Charley  132 

— resident  of  Wilburn 133 

Brown,  Col.  E.  G.,  of  Massachusetts,  ex- 

Union  soldier  733 

Brown,  Rev.  E.  R 814 


Brown.  Mrs.  Elmer,  secretary  of  Old  Set- 
tlers’ Association,  Lawrence 831 

Brown,  Elmer  F 834 

Brown,  Emma  A 834 

— date  of  death 832 

Brown.  Georee  W.,  administered  beating 

to  John  Wilson 128 

— arrival  at  Abilene 101 

— arrival  at  Fort  Dodge 102 

— arrival  at  Fort  Larned 102 


— bought  out  partners  in  buffalo  hunting 
company HI 

56—2885 


Brown,  George  W.,  buffalo  hides  accumu- 
lated by,  at  Dodge  City 117 

— buffalo  hunters  employed  by 121 

— -buffaloes  killed  by,  in  four  days. . . 120,  121 

— built  home  at  Dodge  City 130 

— built  road  house  on  Crooked  creek 130 

— built  second  house  in  Dodge  City 116 

— carried  message  to  Fort  Wallace 138 

— close  calls  with  wounded  buffaloes,  126,  127 

— debt  to  Otero  & Sellars 125,  126 

—denied  credit  by  Otero  & Sellars 131 

— describes  rescue  of  Indian  captives....  108 
— ended  partnership  with  Jack  Williams,  123 
— formed  partnership  with  Charley 

Stewart  116 

— formed  partnership  with  Prairie  Dog 

Dave  115 

— freighting  from  Dodge  City 130 

— hunting  near  Fort  Wallace 110 

— joined  mule  train  for  Fort  Harker.  . . . 102 


— joined  Third  regiment  cavalry,  Illinois 

volunteers  98 

— “Kansas  Indian  Wars,”  article  by,  134-  139 


— left  Granada,  Colo 125 

— “Life  and  Adventures  of” 98-134 

— marriage  to  Sally  Lemen 129 

— moved  family  to  Dodge  City  for  pro- 
tection   134 

— moved  to  Oklahoma 130 

— partner  in  saloon  business 122 

— 'portrait  of  99 

— quit  road  house 131 

— received  beating  by  John  Wilson 128 

— residence  on  Crooked  creek 134 

— scout  for  Colonel  Lewis 135 

— scout  with  surveying  party 130 

— sod  house  built  by 119 

— sod  house  destroyed  by  buffaloes 120 

— started  saloon  in  Granada 128 

Brown,  Mrs.  George  W.,  date  of  death.  . 130 


— first  man  to  'recognize  possibilities  of 

exploitation  of  Kansas  oil  fields 337 

— hired  to  take  his  newspaper  to  Kansas 
as  organ  of  New  England  Emigrant  Aid 

Society 327 

— in  newspaper  business  at  Rockford,  111.,  337 
— ninety-one  years  old  at  time  of  death.  . 337 
— portrait  of,  belonging  to  Kansas  State 

Historical  Society  577 

— prisoner  at  Lecompton 297 

Brown,  James,  postmaster  at  Salem 385 

Brown,  Jim,  found  cannon  on  Elm  creek,  709 
Brown,  Joe,  of  Key-brand  ranch  in 

Texas  53 


— asked  by  Augustus  Wattles  to  go  to 

Linn  county,  to  protect  settlers 298 

— assisted  Missouri  slave  to  escape  to 

Canada  298 

— attack  on  Harper’s  Ferry 155 

— bust  of,  made  by  Robert  Merrill  Gage,  575 


— fiasco  at  Harper’s  Ferry 299 

— men  under,  at  defense  of  Lawrence.  ...  189 

— moved  to  North  Elba,  N.  Y 158 

— plan  to  go*  to  Virginia  not  known  in 

Kansas 298 

— portrait  of.  painted  by  Selden  J.  Wood- 
man, belonging  to  Kansas  State  His- 
torical Society  584 

comment  on,  by  John  G.  Whittier.  . 585 

— quoted  298 

— tribute  to,  by  W.  C.  Simons 338 

— and  sons,  work  of,  in  aid  of  free-state 

settlers 160 

Brown,  John,  Jr.,  treatment  of,  while 

prisoner  at  Lecompton 299 

Brown,  Marion  132 
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Brown,  Marion,  resident  of  Wilburn....  133 
Brown,  Lieut.  Micah,  commanded  engi- 
neer corps,  with  Hancock’s  expedition.  . 212 

Brown,  Nellie 130 

Brown,  Thomas  R 834 

Brown,  Rev.  W.  H 449 

Brown,  Wilburn  98 

Brown,  Willard  834 

Brown,  William  833 

— date  of  death.  ...... 834 

— first  steam  grist  mill  near  Lawrence, 

built  by 833 

— home  fired  by  Quantrill  raiders 833 

Brown,  Mrs.  William 832 

— biographical  sketch 833,  834 

Brown  family,  tombstone 

inscriptions 814,  818 

Brown,  Chick  &,  Kit  Carson,  Colo., 

merchants  122 

Brown  county  145,  866 

— war  points  found  in 542 

Brown  thrushes,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Browning,  Frank  386 

Browning,  “Hi,”  county  clerk  of  Jewell 

county  386 

— operated  saw  mill 386 

Brownlee,  Donnie  325 

Brownlee,  Rev.  Wesley,  appointed  for 
service  at  Shawnee  Manual  Labor 

School  425 

Brown’s  creek  (Jewell  county)..  389,  398,  406 

Brownsville,  on  Missouri  river 12 

Brownsville,  Tex 177,  568 

Brule  Indians,  agreed  to  withdraw  op- 
position to  building  of  Union  Pacific 

railroad  225 

Brule  Sioux  Indians,  in  fight  at  Beecher 

island  230 

numbers  engaged,  killed  and 

wounded  230 

Brumbaugh  & Bolinger,  defended  Wild 

Bill  for  McCanles  killings 19 

Brune,  George,  one  of  owners  of  Law- 
rence Gazette  331 

— publisher  of  Eudora  News 331 

— retired  from  Lawrence  Gazette 332 

Bruny,  Zeke,  “Uncle,”  farmer  and  cattle- 
man   355 

Brush  creek  (Pottawatomie  county) 443 

“Brush  poppers,”  name  given  to  cow- 
boys in  brush  country 45 

Bryan,  Col.  W.  L 3 

Bryant,  Edward,  grandson  of  Daniel 

Boone 437 

— history  of  California  written  by 437 

Bryant  family,  tombstone  inscriptions...  859 

Brydges,  Margaret 158 

Buchan,  A.  J.,  first  custodian  of  Fort 

Wallace  280,  281 

Buchan,  Mrs.  A.  J '. 281 

Buchan,  Senator  Billy,  held  political  su- 
premacy of  Wyandotte  for  many  years,  352 

Buchanan  (Texas)  89 

Buck,  Dr.  C.  A.,  quoted 789 

Buckboards 504 

“Buckskin,”  an  Irishman 401 

Buckskin  50 

— crackers  on  whips 377 

Buckwheat 492 

— acreage  and  production 793,  808 

— first  planted  in  Rock  Creek  valley....  493 
Budlong,  Lieut.  Alton  H.,  Ninth  cav- 

alrv  278,  279 

Buel.  J.  W 26 

Buell,  General  634,  650 

Buell,  Augustus  Caesar,  “Redeemed”  by, 

reviewed 170 

cited  185 

Buffalo,  first  name  proposed  for  Dodge 
City  82 


Buffalo  (Gove  county)  during  Cheyenne 

raid  

— See,  also,  Buffalo  creek,  station  on  But- 
terfield route;  Buffalo  station  (Gove 
county), 

Buffalo v-, . . . 40, 

109,  110,  113,  122,  134,  148,  164,  165, 
257,  289,  310,  347,  362,  377,  396,  406, 
418,  489,  512,  524,  525,  579,  708,  720, 

— along  lower  ^Republican 

— annual  rate  of  destruction  of 

— at  Shawnee  Mission 

—bones  302,  347,  384,  526,  529, 

— < — found  on  Indian  village  sites.  . . 528, 

gathering  

sale  of  

shipped  east  and  made  into  fertilizer, 

trade  in  

—bulls,  always  on  outside  of  herds 

not  used  for  meat 

— butchering,  method  of 112, 

—calf 

— chips  ( bors  de  vache ) 120, 

— • — used  for  fuel 

— Coronado  found  Indians  killing 

— country  near  Fort  Sill  teeming  with . . . 

— description  of 

— fat,  cure  for  sore  teeth 

— favorite  range  of 

— found  along  old  government  road .... 

— habits  of 

— herd  60,  149,  309,  434, 

— hides  114,  116,  130,  255,  289, 

— - — brought  to  Granada 

buyers  flocked  to  Dodge  City  to 

purchase 

• ninety  million  sent  to  market 

number  shipped  from  Wallace,  win- 
ter of  1872-’73 

prices  for 113,  117, 

sale  of  

• — - — tanning,  method  of 626, 

— hills  black  with 

— hunt  309,  384,  394,  396,  441,  721, 

in  1872  115, 

in  1885  

• — — staged  for  Grand  Duke  Alexis 


273 


100 

179 

413' 

726 

98 

720 
424 
862 
545 
168 
795 

721 
251 
113 
113 
132 
309 
384 
193 
618 
630 
726 
362 
563 
191 
113 
507 
525 
122 

117 

129 

251 

122 

795 

627 

191 

723 

726 

132 

251 


• — hunted  and  slaughtered  by  plains 

Indians 564 

— hunters  124,  568 

— * — bothered  by  Indians 113 

in  1872,  the  year  of  the  big  hunt.  . 115 

paid  toll  to  bring  hides  over  bridge 

at  Dodge  City 118 

— hunting  378 

grounds 199 

more  money  in,  than  in  working  for 

railroad 117 

“stand,”  meaning  of  word  in 121 

- — Kansas  Pacific  train  runs  into  herd  of ; 
illustration  343 


— kiflpd  and  shipped  to  Denver  in  car- 
load lots  Ill 

— killed  in  greater  numbers  in  1872  than 

in  any  other  years 115 

- — killed  in  prairie  fire 505 

— killing  of,  method  of  hunters  in 126 

— ‘known  to  Spaniards  as  wild  cows 517 

— known  to  Spaniards  as  wild  oxen 534 

— largest  herd  found  by  hunting  party 

of  Grand  Duke  Alexis 251 

— meat  . 363,  392,  413,  503 

all  kinds  served  at  Thompson’s 

hotel,  Ogallah  288 

almost  impossible  to  get  to  market 

before  spoiling 113 

jerking  311 

1 sale  of  795 

smoking 119 

— near  Fort  Wallace 242 
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Buffalo,  never  bellow  like  domestic  cattle, 
— number  killed  by  Grand  Duke  Alexis’ 

hunting  party 

— number  greater  than  all  domestic  eattle 

in  America  

— on  smelling  blood  would  hook  dead  and 

wounded  comrades  

— “The  Passing  of  the,”  by  Inman,  men- 
tioned   

— plentiful 

— plentiful  in  1872 

— plentiful  near  Fort  Wallace 

—range  123,  189,  191,  720, 

of  various  herds  

■ — remaining  in  United  States  in  1903... 
- — rich  grazing  lands  on  Cow  creek 

brought  herds  of 

—robes  64,  115,  261,  263, 

— — abandoned  by  Indians 

Indian  method  of  tanning 

puzzle  to  Spaniards 

tanned  only  by  plains  Indians.  . . . 

— rubbing  selves  against  poles 

— scapula  bones  used  as  hoes  by  Indians, 

— scarce  123, 

— seen  by  Coronado  

■ — shipped  east  to  advertise  Abilene 

— sinew  

— - — used  by  Indians  for  thread 

— slaughter  of 35,  179,  254, 

■ — stampeded  153, 

■ — tallow  

- — -■ — used  for  making  fires 

— thrive  through  winter  and  summer  on 

grasses  of  the  plains 

— trails  made  by  

— travel  against  a storm 

— wallows  

—why  exterminated  344, 

“Buffalo  Bill.”  See  Cody,  W.  F. 

Buffalo  Bill  well,  on  Santa  Fe  trail 

“Buffalo  Calf,”  translation  of  Kost-tcho- 

nah-toor  

Buffalo  creek  (Jewell  county) 309, 

398,  399,  407, 

forks  of 398,  403,  404, 

— — settlers  on,  in  1870 403, 

Buffalo  creek,  station  on  Butterfield 

route  194, 

See,  also,  Buffalo  station  (Gove 

couqty). 

Buffalo  grass 242,  505,  518,  528, 

— abundance  of,  along  Butterfield  route.  . 

■ — luxuriant  growth  of  

■ — nutritious  in  winter  and  summer 

— southwest  Kansas  originally  covered 

with  

— succulent  and  nutritious 

— Texas  cattle  fatten  on,  in  Kansas 

Buffalo  station  (Gove  county) 256, 

— — boy  killed  near 

census  of 247, 

on  Kansas  Pacific  railroad 

Buffalo  township  (Jewell  county) 

414, 

militia 404, 

Buffalo  valley  (Jewell  county),  first  per- 
manent settlers  of  

Buffington,  A.  Chalmer,  Westmoreland.. 

— portrait  

Buford,  Bvt.  Maj.  Napoleon  B 

— forces  under,  at  Fort  Saunders 

Building  stone,  in  Jewell  county.  . . . 389, 

Bull  Hump,  son  of  Dull  Knife 

Bull  train 

— attack  on ; illustration 

Bull  whackers  55,  100, 

— whips  used  by,  description 

Bullene,  William  L.,  date  of  death 


126 

251 

191 

126 

152 

125 
120 
111 
842 

113 
720 

546 

406 

367 

627 

516 
626 

114 
529 
130 

517 
78 

525 

263 

657 

156 

263 

120 

83 

67 

126 
384 
657 


527 

640 

389 

414 

408 

405 

196 


568 

193 

191 

289 

563 

563 

148 

261 

261 

248 

270 

408 

417 

406 

403 

447 

462 

220 

296 

390 

680 

100 

230 

286 

377 

832 


Bump,  Arch,  early  settler  in  Jewell 

county  

— killed  on  Upton  creek,  Cloud  county.  . 
Bunce  family,  tombstone  inscriptions .... 

Bunch,  James  C 

Bunch,  Richard  E.,  blacksmith  at  Jewell 

City  

Bunch,  Vernon  C 

Bunch  grass 563, 

Bunks,  sleeping  

Burchlam, , surprised  by  Indians . . . 

Burdett,  John  110,  111,  112, 

Burial  places,  none  found  on  Rice  and 

McPherson  county  village  sites 

“Buried  Indian  Village  Discovered  at  Abi- 
lene,” letters  of  Frank  J.  Landis,  860, 

Burleson,  Wilson 

Burlingame,  Sheila,  artist,  brief  sketch  of, 

Burlingame 361,  376,  379, 

— formerly  called  Council  City 

— furnished  share  of  volunteers  in  1861, 
— gave  receptions  for  soldiers  of  Civil 

War 380, 

— Smith  lumber  yard  at 

Burlingame  road  

Burlington  & Missouri  River  railroad,  in 

Republic  county  

Burlington  railroad  19, 

Burnett,  Jerry,  settler  on  Buffalo  creek.  . 

Burney,  Mr 292, 

Burr,  Aaron  

Burr  Oak  386, 

Burr  Oak  creek  (Jewell  county).  . . . 389, 

Burr  oak  tree  389,  486,  489, 

Burrow,  Joel  R.,  stage  line  operated 

by  385, 

— Topeka  banker  

Burrs,  stone,  used  for  grinding 

Bursley,  J.  J.,  farmer  and  teacher.  . . 354, 
Burwick,  Isaac,  killed  by  Indians  at 

Pond  creek  

Busch,  Carl,  Danish  composer,  of  Kan- 
sas City  

Bush,  James  E 

Bush,  William  H.,  incorporator  of  Pond 

City  Land  and  Town  Company 

— of  Pond  creek 

Bushy  Head,  Cheyenne  chief 673, 

680, 

Bushwhackers  380, 

Buswell,  J.  C 

Butchering  buffaloes,  method  of 

Butler,  Capt.  Edmond,  Fifth  infantry, 

commandant  at  Fort  Wallace 

- — sent  to  recover  bodies  buried  on 

Beecher  island  

Butler,  R.  Y.,  Eighteenth  Iowa  infantry, 

tombstone  inscription  

Butte  creek,  Indian  fight  on 

Butter,  sold  for  seven  cents  a pound .... 
Butterfield,  David  A.,  superintendent  of 

Butterfield  Overland  Despatch 

Butterfield,  Horace,  old  settler  of  Salem, 
Butterfield  Overland  Despatch  Co.,  189, 
— drivers  refuse  to  work,  because  of  In- 
dian troubles  

— planning  road  from  Pond’s  creek  to 

Santa  Fe  

— route  197, 

changes  made  in 

comparisons  of  distances  by  Platte 

and  Arkansas  rivers  to  Denver,  with, 
description  of  station  buildings  on.  . 

— — fifteen  stations  on,  located  at  large 

springs  

no  sand  stretches  on 

— • — prediction  for  travel  over 

revised  list  of  stations  on 

— — surveying  route  for  

troops  placed  along,  to  protect  from 

Indians  


391 

393 
818 
600 

417 

417 

568 

721 

401 

113 

533 

861 

3 

574 

791 

375, 

379 

381 

378 

361 

320 

217 

403 

293 

150 

399 

394 
493 

387 

385 

866 

355 

227 


304 

381 


227 
210 
677 
682 
717 
309 
112 

249 

232 

859 

228 
513 


190 

386 

197 


195 

269 

195 

193 

195 

195 

193 

195 

196 
190 

189 
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Byers,  O.  P.,  brief  sketch  of 339 

— portrait  of  339 

— “When  Railroading  Outdid  the  Wild 
West  Stories,”  article  by 339-348 


C. 


C.  O.  X.  ranch,  Texas 53 

Cabbell,  Mary  E.,  tombstone  inscrip- 
tion   818 

Cabeca  de  Vaca.  See,  Nunez  Cabeca  de 
Vaca,  Alvar. 

Cabins,  burned  by  Indians 400 

Cache  creek,  in  Wichita  mountains 363 

Caches,  in  Rice  county  village  site.  . 530,  532 


— grass  thatched  houses  of 523 

— James  R.  Mead,  agent 519 

— migrated  north  from  Gulf  coast  coun- 
try   519 

— resided  on  Red  river 519 

— some  history  of 668-  670 

— village  remains  of 546 

Caddoan  family  519,  531,  555 

— Pawnees  belong  to 530 

Caddoan  language  533 

— adopted  by  several  tribes 641 

Caddoan -Pawnee  pottery 529 

Caddoan  stock  521 

— Arikara  tribe  of 532 

— of  Quivira,  organized  Wichita  confed- 
eracy   531 

Caddoan  tribes 520 

— Quivira  province  populated  by 530 

Cahokia  arrow  points 552 

— arrowheads  531 

— flesh  piercers  555 

— mounds'  530,  554 

— region 532 

Cairn,  built  by  General  Fremont 440 

Cairo,  111.,  cattle  taken  by  steamboat  to,  67 

Caldwell,  Kate  834 

Caldwell  147,  177,  249,  304 

— cattle  market  72,  178 

— cattle  driven  to 570 

— Chisholm  trail  to 68 

— -Texas  cattle  loaded  at 178 

■ — three  companies  of  Fifth  infantry  sta- 
tioned at  256 

— wild  frontier  town 178 

Calhoun,  Major  A.  R 210,  222 

— correspondent  and  photographer  Phila- 
delphia Press  221 

— newspaper  correspondent  with  the 

Wright  surveying  party 208 


Calhoun,  John,  surveyor  general  of  Kan- 
sas   577 


Califprnia,  attempt  to  drive  Texas  cattle 

to  176 

—gold  discovery  of  1848 33 

— gold  rush  33,  438,  564 

— immigrants  to  437 

— live  stock  in 30 

California  road  425,  487,  491 

— camping  ground  near  Westmoreland...  510 

— through  Pottawatomie  county 510 

Calkins,  Mrs.  Carrie 586 

Callahan,  James  Phillip,  “Kansas  in  the 
American  Novel  and  Short  Story,” 

thesis  by  139-  188 

- — biographical  sketch  139 

Callender,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  Franklin  D. . . 220 

Calumet  songs  695 

Calvin,  L.  J 404 

Camden,  Ark.,  battle  at 98 

Cameron,  Hugh,  farm  of 328 

- — member  of  Lawrence  colony 830 

Cameron,  Samuel  405 

Cameron,  William  H 403 

Cameron’s  Bluffs  328 


Camp  Alger,  Va.,  station  of  Twenty - 
second  Kanjsas  regiment,  Spanish 

American  War  737 

Camp  Beecher,  abandoned 233 

— Company  B,  Seventh  cavalry,  ordered 

from  Fort  Wallace  to ; 239 

— named  in  honor  of  Lieut.  Fred  H. 

Beecher  232 

— near  site  of  Wichita 105,  241 

- — used  by  Nineteenth  Kansas 

cavalry  232,  233 

Camp  Center  (Fort  Riley) 189 

Camp  Chalk  creek 273 

Camp  Collins,  named  for  Colonel  Col- 
lins   856 

Camp  Douglas  83 

Camp  Logan  740 

Camp  Lyon,  adjoining  Fort  Leavenworth,  380 

Camp  meeting  ground  near  Delphos,  725,  726  , 

Camp  meetings  322 

Camp  Pond  creek 198 

— date  of  establishment 189 

— first  garrisoned  by  Civil  War  soldiers.  . 189 

— selected  as  military  site 190 

Gamp  Robinson  679 

Camp  Sturgis,  Ellis  county 238 

Camp  Supply  109,  118,  130 

237,  261,  280,  364,  367,  369,  374 

— General  Sheridan’s  arrival  at 236 

— German  girls  taken  to 261 

— illustration,  from  Harper’s  Weekly....  239 
- — -Lieut.  Col.  W.  H.  Lewis,  comman- 
dant of  266 

— Lieut.  Silas  Pepoon  acting  assistant 

quartermaster  at  238 

— location  of  362,  605 

— supplies  sent  from,  to  Nineteenth 

Kansas  362 

Campbell,  Capt.  , makes  arrange- 

ments for  removal  of  bodies  of  officers 

and  men  from  Fort  Wallace 281 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Anna  Foster,  wife  of  C. 

E.  Campbell  623 

Campbell,  B.  H.,  efforts  to  lease  lands 

from  Indians  thwarted 683 

Campbell,  Bess,  artist 574 

Campbell,  Charles  E.,  biographical 

sketch  623 

— “Down  Among  the  Red  Men,”  article 

by  623-  691 

Campbell,  Henry,  hunter 269 

Campbell,  Jim,  of  Wichita 570 

Campbell,  M.  C.,  of  Wichita 570 

Campbell,  Malcolm,  first  white  child  born 

in  Pawnee  county  623 

Campbell,  Lieut.  Quinton,  assistant  quar- 
termaster at  Fort  Wallace 248,  249 

Campbell,  Thomas  A.,  express  mes- 
senger   197, 210 

Campbell,  Wiley,  old  settler  of  Salem.  . . 387 

Campbell,  William  Carey,  author  of 
“A  Colorado  Colonel  and  Other 

Sketches,”  reviewed  169 

cited  185 

Campbell,  Judge  William  P 843 

Campbell  family,  tombstone  inscriptions,  818 

Camping  ground  on  Oregon  trail  in 

Pottawatomie  county  442 

Canada,  John  Brown  assists  slaves  to  es- 
cape to  146,  298 

Canadian  river  ....  68,  69,  237,  395,  645,  670 

— north  fork  of 68,  90 

108,  113,  123,  260,  265, 362, 645 

— south  fork  of  90,  113,  124,  125 

Canady,  John,  death  of 608 

Cane,  acreage  of  798 

Cane  Hill,  Ark.,  battle  of 381 

Cane  sugar,  products  of  789 

Canfield,  Charles  W.,  killed  by  Indians 
on  Sappa  creek 255 
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Canfield,  Mrs.  Charles  W 255 

Canfield,  Dorothy,  author  of  “Home  Fires 
in  France”  and  “The  Bent  Twig”.  . . . 185 

Caniff,  Schuyler  &,  sawmill  of 377 

Canion  creek  (Indian  Territory) 90 

Cannibalism,  practiced  by  Tonkawa  In- 
dians   628 

Cannon,  “Uncle”  Jimmie,  story  of  rescue 

of  German  girls 268 

Cannon,  found  at  mouth  of  Elm  creek 

in  1859  709 

— “Old  Sacramento” 328 

— taken  over  Oregon  trail 436 

Cantwell,  , cattle  drover 91 

Canvasback  ducks,  near  Fort  Wallace.  . . 242 

Canville,  A.  B.,  Indian  trader 692,  704 

Canville  Trading  Post  692 

— description  of  building  693 

Canyons  of  southwest  Kansas 563 

Canza  Indian  village,  Atchison  county, 

mission  established  in  1727 143 

Capler  & Ryan,  clothing  store  of,  at  Hays 

City  109 

Capper,  Arthur,  election  case  of.  . . . 737,  738 

Caravans  144,  442,  447,  456, 711 

Carbondale  171 


Carle,  Uriah,  Jr.,  tombstone  inscription.  . 819 

Carlson,  , painter  574,  575 

Carlyle,  , freighter 273 

Carlyle,  now  called  Oakley 273 

Carlyle  station,  Wallace  county 210 

246,  276, 278 

Carmack,  C.  H.,  ambulance  driver  at 

Fort  Wallace  218 

— Kidder  massacre  site  rediscovered  by.  . 218 
Carman,  S.  O.,  register  of  deeds  Jewell 

county  408,  409 

Carney,  Gov.  Thomas  431 

— mayor  of  Leavenworth 194 

Carp  clan  or  gens  of  the  Pottawatomies,  452 

Carpenter,  James  405 

Carpenter,  Jesse  N 405 

Carpenter,  Col.  Louis  H 233,234 

849,  850,  851 

- — brevetted  colonel  234 

- — dispatch  from  Hugh  Johnson,  directing 

him  to  proceed  to  Forsyth’s  aid 847 

- — dispatch  to  Colonel  Bankhead,  at  Fort 

Wallace 234 

* — first  to  reach  Forsyth’s  scouts...  232,846 

- — medal  of  honor  given  to 234 

- — ordered  to  scout  country  for  hostile 

Indians  846 


— sets  out  for  relief  of  Arickaree  sur- 
vivors   104 

Carr,  — , drowned  in  Red  river 90 

Carr,  Gen.  Eugene  A.,  expedition  against 
Indians  of  northwest  Kansas 234 


— Fifth  cavalry  under,  encamped  near 

F6rt  Wallace  240 

— in  command  of  forces  to  clear  Repub- 
lican river  region  of  Indians 105 

— in  pursuit  of  Cheyennes 270 

- — ordered  with  forces  to  Fort  Lyon.  ...  105 
— pursues  Indians  from  Beaver  creek  to 

Elephant  Rock  240 

— with  troops  of  Fifth  cavalry  leaves  Fort 

Wallace  for  Indian  campaign 235 

— Wild  Bill  and  Buffalo  Bill,  scouts  with,  240 
Carrick,  William,  corporal  Troop  H,  Sev- 
enth cavalry  366 

Carrington,  J.  Timothy,  author  of  “Ban- 


Carrish,  , lawyer  near  Garland.  . . . .’  358 

Carroll,  John  Wesley,  artist 574 

Carroll,  Keziah,  tombstone  inscription.  . 819 

Carr’s  expedition,  date  starting  from  Fort 

Hays  234 

Carruth,  William  Herbert  186 

Carson,  Ed,  killed  by  Indians 228 


Carver, 
Carver, 
Carver, 
Carver, 
J. 


Carson,  Kit  441 

— first  trip  across  plains  made  over  Santa 

Fe  trail  144 

— with  Fremont  142,  437,  439 

Carter,  Bob,  buffalo  hunter 119 

Carter,  Jim,  buffalo  hunter 119 

Cartwright,  Peter  359 

Carver,  Abraham  598 

Christian  594,  598,  599,  600 

Mrs.  Christian,  killed 597 

Moses  598 

Richard  598 

1 357 

Casement  ranch,  Riley  county 461 

Castle,  Lewis,  buffalo  hunter 397,  398 

Castle  Rock,  described 192 

Castle  Rock  creek,  station  on  Butterfield 

route  196 

Castor  beans,  statistics 793,  808 

Catholic  cemetery,  Wamego 456 

Catholic  Church  149 

— mission  of  696,  704 

— — among  Pottawatomies 453 

— — St.  Marys  143,  451,  458 

— missionaries  of  150 

Catlin,  George,  defends  team  of  horses 

from  Indians  397 

Catlinite  530,  539 

Cattle  98,  125,  138 

164,  168,  194,  195,  297,  306,  307,  312,  313 
319,  322,  323,  324,  356,  378,  386,  394,  409 
410,  411,  415,  425,  461,  465,  484,  489,  708 
789,  791,  803,  811,  812,  862 

— at  Shawnee  Mission 423 

— big  toll  of,  taken  by  blizzard  of  1886,  289 
— bought  at  Abilene,  used  to  stock 

ranches  in  Wyoming 84 

— branding  55 

— brought  to  Mexico  from  Spain 27 

— deficiency  of,  in  Middle  states 32 

— deficiency  in  New  England  states 32 

— dehorning  323 

— description  of  41 

— diseases  among  36,  37,  73,  78,  179 

— drags  63 

— estimate  of  number  slaughtered  in 

United  States  32 

— first  herd  to  reach  Abilene 178 

— herd  stampeded  eighteen  times  in  one 

night  59 

— herds  of,  a mile  or  two  in  length 63 

— high  grade  animals  most  susceptible 

to  Spanish  fever 79 

— in  Kansas,  1872,  1905  and  1921..  802,  807 

— in  Texas,  statistics 29 

— Indians  hold  herds  belonging  to  white 

men  in  their  name 684 

— individuality  among  63 

— inspection  of  45,  63 

— killed  and  roasted  by  Indians 260 

— large  herds  divided  before  driving 

north  55 

— loading  of  46 

— long-horned  37,  41 

44,  53,  86,  92,  100,  175 

— loss  of  during  severe  winter 684 

— loss  of  during  stampede 58 

— market  for  Texas  animals  sought  in 

north  36 

— marketing  of  29,  30,  35,  45 

— methods  of  counting  by  cowboys 60 

— methods  of  disposing  of  herds  in 

Kansas  64 

— mossy-horn  steers  42 

— number  of  793,  798 

— on  Rose  creek  ranch 227 

— plains  Indians  prevent  opening  of  route 

north  and  east 30 

— producing  region  moved  west  with 

frontier  32 

— profits  on  those  driven  north 36 
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Cattle,  quieted  by  singing 57,  58 

— raising,  in  southwest  Kansas 566 

—scarcity  of,  in  1860 32 

— shipped  from  Gulf  ports : . . 67 

— slump  in  prices  caused  by  revocation 

of  leased  Indian  lands 684 

- — sold  from  three  to  five  dollars  a head 

in  Texas  30 

- — southern  states  well  provided  with ....  30 

— stampeders  among  29,  37,  59 

— stampedes  58,  90 

— statistics  of 28,  70,  78,  84,  803,  807 

— stealing,  hanging  the  penalty 179 

- — Tex^s  fever  controlled 798 

— turned  adrift  to  starve  on  plains 83 

— unbranded,  declared  public  property.  . 29 

— white-faced  568 

— 'Wild  28,  29,  40,  41,  44,  71 

Cattle  depot,  Abilene 66 

Cattle  drivers,  contented  with  carpet-bag 

politicians  and  Indians 178 

—drives 29,  30,  38,  39 

53,  56,  65,  73,  86,  147,  176,  178,  565 

from  Texas  168 

■ thirty-five  days  required  for 65 

■ — growers  convention,  St.  Louis,  1884 ...  73 

— industry  27,  40,  78,  82,  140,  189 

a glimpse  of  the  early  American ...  87 

— — article  on,  “The  Long  Drive,”  by 

Everett  Dick  27-  97 

development  of,  in  Kansas 147 

opened  up  by  completion  of  rail- 
roads   565 

— < — source  of  material  for  Kansas 

novels  176 

— inspectors,  not  popular  with  trail  men,  63 

— markets,  eastern,  three  routes  to 67 

Cattle  ranches  around  San  Antonio  in 

1730  28 

— ranching  area  of  United  States,  in 

1885  35 

■ — ranges,  fenced  with  barbed  wire 86 

— routes,  established  to  eastern  markets,  67 

— rustlers  275 

— stations  on  Butterfield  route 194,  195 

— thieves  46,  47 

— towns  64,  175 

Cattle  Towns  of  the  Plains 74-83 

Cattle  trails  53,  76,  565 

— affected  by  railroads 69 

- — became  irrigating  ditches 72 

— followed  buffalo  trails 67 

— pushed  westward  to  Rockies 71 

— Texas  cattle  reached  northern  markets 

by  way  of 67 

Cattlemen,  attracted  to  southwest 

Kansas  563 

— buy  tax  titles  to  large  tracts  of  land 

in  southwest  Kansas  567 

— convention  of  85 

— few  owned  land 83 

— grazing  privileges  leased  to,  in  Chey- 
enne and  Arapahoe  reservations.  . 682-  686 

— increased  pasturage  needed  by 682 

— individual  claims  for  losses  in  Indian 

raid  of  1878  273 

— revocation  of  leased  Indian  lands  to.  . 684 

■ — supreme  in  southwest  Kansas 566 

— war  between  settler  and 178 

Cavalry  72,  222 

— absence  of,  felt  during  Indian  raid  of 

1878  . . . 272 

— accompanied  hunting  party  of  Grand 

Duke  Alexis  251 

- — appropriation  made  by  congress  for.  . . 460 

— at  Council  Grove 717 

— at  Kansas  posts,  ordered  north  after 

Custer  massacre 270,  271 

— pursuit  of  Cheyennes  by 371,  569 

Cavalry  horses  taken  by  deserters.*.....  219 


Cavaness,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  of  Miami 

county  560 

Cavvie  yard  54,  62,  378 

Cawker,  E.  Harrison,  founder  of  Caw- 

ker  City  412 

Cawker  City  412 

Caxhe  creek  629 

Cazenovia  Seminary  730 

Cedar  creek,  Barber  county 255 

Cedar  Point,  army  post  recommended  to 

be  built  at 247 

Cedar  Tree  canyon,  Cheyennes  escape  to, 

with  German  sisters  263 

Cederberg,  Nels.  S.,  land  homesteaded 

by  403 

Cellers,  Clara  R.  I.,  tombstone  inscrip- 
tion   819 

Celtic  Israelites,  came  to  America  in 

1171  A.  d 554 

— exterminated  by  Siouan  tribes 553 

— practiced  Freemasonry  and  apostolic 

Christianity  556 

Celts  541 

Cemetery,  Shawnee  Mission  432 

Cendrey,  Vamille  de,  “Le  Trappeur  du 

Kansas”  186 

Cenotaph,  in  Fort  Wallace  cemetery,  253,  282 

Census  797 

— 1855,  at  Council  Grove 710 

— 1870,  soldiers  on  Smoky  Hill  enu- 
merated in  225 

— 1872  793 

—1872  807 

— 1885,  taken  by  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture   800 

— 1885  and  1895  800 

— 1894  804 

— 1895  800,  801 

— 1905  802 

—1914 804 

—1921  807 

- — Wallace  county  227 

Centennial  Exposition,  Philadelphia,  ap- 
pointment of  Kansas  board  of  mana- 
gers   796 

— Kansas  building  796 

— Kansas  exhibit  796,  797 

—special  report  of  Kansas  affairs  for  use 

at  796 

Centennial  school  site,  Rice  county,  In- 
dian village  site  on 528,  532 

Center  township,  Rice  county 527 

Centerville  864,  865 

Central  Pacific  railroad  190 

— linked  at  Promontory,  Utah,  with 

Union  Pacific  342 

— trains  running  from  Missouri  river  to 

Lawrence  over  193 

Ceremonial  dances  524 

Ceremonial  flesh  piercer  '551 

Ceremonial  relics 556 

Chadwick,  Jesse,  tombstone  inscription.  . 814 
Chaffee,  Adna  R.,  destroyed  Indian  camp 

in  1874  267 

— marries  Miss  Annie  Rockwell 267 

Chain  armor,  found  at  prehistoric  dwell- 
ing site  near  Lindsborg 519 

Chalfant,  W.  F.,  editor  Lawrence 

Tribune  330 

— fight  on  Col.  O.  E.  Learnard 330 

— founder  Lawrence  Daily  and  Weekly 

Record  330 

- — founder  Lawrence  Record  336 

Chalk  creek  Ill,  128,  137,  273 

— W.  W.  Jones  hay  camp  located  on.  . . . 228 
Chalk  Bluffs,  station  on  Butterfield 

route  194,  196 

Chandler,  Helen  Clark,  artist 574 

Chandler,  Capt.  Robert,  judge  advocate,  220 
Chandler,  Zack  354 
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Chanute  478, 

Chaparajos,  or  “chaps,”  description  of.  . 
Chapman,  Amos,  scout.  . . 135,  136,  137, 

— attacked  by  Indians  

Chapman,  Arthur,  “Men  Who  Tamed  the 


Cow  Towns”  by,  cited 80,  81, 

Chapman’s  creek  191, 


— station  on  Butterfield  route 

Chaps.  See  Chaparajos. 

Charcoal,  found  in  village  sites  in  Rice 

county  

Charter  board,  state  

Chase,  Frank  

Chase  county  

Chautauqua  county  

— formerly  Howard  county  

Cheets,  William,  resident  of  Nigger 

mountain  

“Cheevers”  (Goat)  chief  of  Yampa-reth- 

Kah  band  of  Comanches  634, 

Cherokee  Indians  

— lease  lands  to  Cherokee  Live  Stock 

Association  

Cherokee  Indians,  sympathize  with  Con- 
federacy   

Cherokee  outlet  

Cherokee  strip  

— opening  of  178, 

— owners  of  cattle  ordered  to  remove 

cattle  from  

Cherry  creek  

Cherry  trees  

Cherry  valley,  on  Butterfield  route,  194, 

Cherryvale  465, 

Chert,  arrowpoint  and  knives  made  of.  . 
Chetolah,  Indian  name  for  Smoky  Hill 

river  

Chetolah,  two  town  sites  in  Kansas  char- 
tered as  

Chetopa  

— railroad  shipping  point  for  Texas 

cattle  

Chevalier,  H.  Emile  et  F.  Pharon, 
“Drame  Esclavagiste : Prologue  de 

la  Secession  Americaine”  by,  cited 

“Chewing  Elk,”  Comanche  Indian  chief.  . 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  cattle  driven  to 

— 'Denver  Pacific  railway  built  to 

Cheyenne  county  

— trail  from  Benkelman,  Neb.,  to  Fort 

Wallace  through 

Cheyenne  Indians  99, 

153,  162,  205,  209,  224,  226,  245,  257, 
362,  369,  407,  633,  636,  646,  699, 

— agency  264, 

645,  646,  647,  652,  653, 

at  Fort  Reno 

at  Fort  Lyon 

Cheyennes  surrender  at 

later  known  as  Fort  Reno 

Medicine  Water’s  band  surrenders 

at 

post  office  named  Darlington 

— agreed  to  withdraw  opposition  to  build- 
ing of  Union  Pacific  railroad 

— allotment  of  lands  to 

— ambushed  troops  on  Punished  Woman’s 

Fork  

— armed  with  rifles  or  carbines 231, 

— at  Medicine  Lodge  treaty 

— atrocities  committed  during  fight  at 

Fort  Wallace  

— attacked  construction  camp  of  Giddings 

& Keesee  

■ — attacked  German  family 

—attacked  hunters  at  Adobe  Walls 

— attacked  Kansas  Indian  reservation... 

— attacked  party  of  teamsters 

— attacked  scouts  on  Washita  river 

■ — attacked  stockade  at  Pierceville 

— attacked  Union  Pacific  workmen 


Cheyenne  Indians,  attempt  to  segregate 

from  Sioux 682 

— battle  scenes  of  1874  sketched  by....  269 
— Big  Bear’s  band,  given  permission  to 

hunt  to  Arkansas  river 250 

— burned  every  home  in  their  path 273 

— camp  of  at  Big  Timbers 198,  199 

— camp  of  on  middle  fork  of  Sappa 269 

— campaign  against,  by  Custer 223 

— captive  chiefs,  squaws  and  children 

brought  to  Fort  Riley  as  hostages 223 

— capture  of  Mrs.  James  Morgan  and 

Sarah  White  by 724,  728 

— captured  at  battle  of  Washita 362 

— captured  by  Custer 363 

— census  of,  1875 655 

— charged  with  murder  of  man  at  Chey- 
enne agency 653,  654 

— Chief  Stone  Calf’s  village 263 

— Col.  E.  W.  Wynkoop,  agent  for 213 

— Company  A,  Indian  scouts  composed  of 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 270 

— condition  among,  after  campaign  of 

1874  656 

— Custer’s  ultimatum  delivered  to 

chiefs  370,  371 

— date  of  formal  surrender 265 

— deacons  in  Episcopal  church 674 

— defeated  by  Custer 606 

— depredations  of  367 

— depredations  committed  by,  in  1874.  ..  253 
— depredations  on  Solomon  and 

Saline 226,  724 

— depredations  on  overland  mail  and  tele- 
graph lines  855 

— detachment  of  company  H,  Fifth  cav- 
alry, have  encounter  with 270 

— drive  off  stock  from  Fort  Wallace 206 

— drive  Seventh  cavalry  back  to  Fort 

Wallace  209 

— favor  leasing  of  land  to  cattlemen 684 

— fifty-five  escape  from  Nebraska 276 

— fight  at  Famished  Woman’s 

Fork 273,  274,  275 

— fight  with  Kaws  at  Council  Grove.  . . . 862 
— fled  from  their  camp  after  Hancock’s 

arrival  602 

— fled  to  Cedar  Tree  canyon 263 

— fled  to  hills  south  of  Canadian  river.  . . 266 

— German  family  killed  by 257 

— give  dance  in  honor  of  German  girls.  . . 265 
— government  arms  in  possession  of,  after 

Custer  massacre  672 

— Grey  Beard’s  band  of 260,  263 

— harass  workmen  on  Santa  Fe  railway.  . 254 

— in  battle  at  Beecher  Island 230 

— Injustice  against  in  land  allotment.  . . . 691 

— John  D.  Miles,  agent  for 267 

— killed  German  at  Spring  creek 288 

— killed  man  in  Clark  county 568 

— killed  three  men  on  Solomon 404 

— last  appearance  of,  in  western  Kansas.  . 278 
— law  among,  that  no  Cheyenne  should 

take  the  title  of  another 674 

— leaders  in  Custer  massacre 671,  672 

— leading  chiefs  of 636 

■ — main  camp  of 262 

— massacre  of,  by  troops  under  Chiving- 

ton  199 

— massacred  section  gang  at  Victoria....  345 

— Medicine  Water’s  band  of 263 

— meet  General  Hancock  near  Pawnee 

Fork 602 

— mission  school  at  agency 265 

— monument  to  victims  of,  in  Decatur 

county  277 

- — most  bloodthirsty  of  plains  Indians...  672 
— murderers  of  German  family  attempt  to 

reach  Sioux  country 268 

■ — Northern  847 


844 

51 

654 

655 

97 

458 

196 

529 

738 

26 

788 

842 

258 

88 

639 

691 

72 

697 

629 

682 

566 

178 

193 

317 

196 

468 

539 

198 

198 

69 

70 

186 

634 

64 

342 

219 

217 

119 

264 

842 

266 

681 

276 

199 

265 

268 

263 

645 

225 

689 

272 

269 

603 

210 

225 

643 

644 

604 

644 

654 

254 

205 
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Cheyenne  Indians,  Northern,  abandoned 
lodges  on  reservation  and  started  on 

raid  across  Kansas 272 

at  Fort  Robinson,  Neb.,  taken  to 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  agency.  ...  271 

at  war  270 

attacks  on  white  settlers 679 

attempted  escape  from  Camp  Rob- 
inson   680 

attempted  escape  frustrated  676 

band  of,  escaped  from  agency  in  In- 
dian Territory  276 

— •• — brought  to  Indian  Territory 134 

conduct  of,  while  at  southern 

agency  674 

depredations  of  845 

dissatisfied  with  new  home 134 

divided  into  two  parties  after  reach- 
ing Dakota  679 

Dull  Knife’s  band  surrendered  to 

soldiers  679 

escaped  from  reservation  of  South- 
ern Cheyennes  677 

given  permission  by  government  to 

have  permanent  residence  among 

Sioux 681,  682 

given  permission  to  hunt  across 

western  Kansas  in  1871 249 

— • — history  of,  while  at  reservation  of 

Southern  Cheyennes  672-677 

intermarried  with  Sioux  272 

moved  to  reservation  of  Southern 

Cheyennes  672,  673 

1,000  transferred  from  Fort  Rob- 
inson, Neb.,  to  Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
ahoe agency  at  Fort  Reno 271 

— ■ — ordered  to  return  south 679 

— ■ — permission  for  a hunt  refused 675 

permitted  to  retain  horses  and  arms,  272 

— — placed  on  Darlington  reservation..  134 

preparations  for  campaign  against..  271 

■ pursuit  of,  by  soldiers 677-679 

— t — refused  to  return  south 679 

second  band  of,  sent  to  Cheyenne 

and  Arapahoe  agency  681 

subject  to  many  illnesses  after  re- 
moval to  southern  agency 673 

taken  to  reservation  of  Southern 

Cheyennes  near  Fort  Reno.  . . . 139,  272 
treatment  of,  at  Camp  Robin- 
son  679, 680 

trial  of  by  civil  court  for  murder  of 

peaceable  citizens 680 

under  Dull  Knife,  left  reservation 

for  old  home  in  north 134 

understood  they  could  return  north 

at  their  pleasure  673 

visited  Southern  Cheyennes  119 

— number  engaged  in  battle  of  Aricka- 

ree  231 

— origin  of  name  of 641 

— outbreak  of,  1874  633 

— outbreak  of,  1878  568 

■ — 'Pat  Hennessey  killed  by 644 

— ponies  of,  auctioned  off 265 

— prison  camp  of  265 

— prisoners  of  war  in  Florida 674 

— promise  of,  to  bring  Catherine  and 
Sophia  German  to  military  authori- 
ties   263 

- — pursued  by  Captain  Mauck 276 

— pursued  by  General  Carr 240 

— pursued  by  General  Custer 602 

— raid,  1878  272,  565 

— ■ — amount  allowed  by  claims  commis- 

sion   273 

— raid  on  home  of  John  Marling.  . 391,  392 

— raid  on  Republican  river  723 

— raid  on  White  Rock  valley 392 

— raiders,  captured  in  Black  Hills  coun- 
try   570 


Cheyenne  Indians,  raiders,  captured  near 

Fort  Robinson  276 

cross  Arkansas  river  near  Deertrail,  570 

— ■ — escape  from  pursuers  at  Spring 

creek  570 

number  of 569 

— raids  in  Saline  and  Solomon  River 

valleys  845 

— ringleaders  sent  to  Fort  Marion,  Fla.,  266 

— shot  by  cowboys  569 

— small  band  found  on  Hackberry  creek,  268 

—Southern  119,  272 

support  authorities  in  denial  of 

hunt  to  Northern  Cheyennes 675 

— superior  in  use  of  sign  language 660 

— surrender  of,  1875  651 

— ten  thousand  dollars  taken  from  an- 
nuities of  267 

— trial  of  seven  participants  of  Dull 

Knife’s  raid  276 

— treaties  with  669 

— treaty  of  1867  564 

— under  Roman  Nose,  attack  Fort  Wal- 
lace   207 

— under  Roman  Nose,  surrounded  For- 
syth’s scouts  846 

— under  Tall  Bull,  Carr’s  expedition  and 

engagement  with  234 

— village  burned  by  Hancock 213,  602 

—illustration  of  212 

— village  of,  on  Washita 366 

— visit  German  sisters  with  gifts 265 

— war  declared  against 215 

— white  captives  recovered  from,  in 

Custer’s  campaign  223 

Cheyenne  well 192 

Cheyenne  Wells,  home  station  on  Butter- 
field route 194,  196,  846 

Cheyenne  woman,  guide  for  Custer 363 

Chicago,  connected  by  rail  with  Red 

river  country  70 

— Danes  in  300 

—fire  791 

— Indian  village  located  on  6ite  of 458 

— once  known  as  Indian  town 484* 

— Pottawatomies  lived  on  site  of 454 

— Texas  cattle  driven  to 30 

- — Texas  cattle  shipped  to 38 

— Utah  cattle  shipped  to 84 

Chicago,  Kansas  & Nebraska  railroad.  . . 384 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  rail- 
road   38,  325,  339,  384 

— bridge,  Topeka 439 

— in  Republic  county 320 

Chick  & Brown,  purchase  buffalo  robes.  . 122 
Chick,  Emma,  pupil  at  Shawnee  Mission,  430 

Chick,  William,  of  Glendale,  Kan 430 

Chickasaw  Indians  628,  691 

— begged  cattle  of  drovers 178 

Chickasaw  mountains 90 

Chien,  French  word,  sdurce  of  word 

“Cheyenne”  641 

Childs,  , member  surveying  party  in 

Rock  creek  district,  Pottawatomie 

county  494 

Chilton,  Major  R.  H 460 

Chippewa  Indians  450,  451,  452 

Chippewa  language  451 

Chisholm,  Jesse,  famous  trail  laid  out 

by  67,  68,  179 

Chisholm  trail  68,  69,  168,  180 

— closed  to  large  herds  by  1880 72 

— ended  at  Wichita 68 

— laid  out  by  Jesse  Chisholm 67 

— length  of 68 

— northern  terminus  of 70 

— Red  river  crossing  located 68 

— route  of  68 

— western  branch  of 68 

Chivington  massacre 199,  672 

Choctaw  Indians  178,  629 
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Cholera  221,  295,  437,  442,  445,  699 

— at  Indian  camps  near  Fort  Riley 

— at  western  Kansas  forts 223 

— estimate  of  deaths  from,  on  Oregon 

trail  437 

— outbreak  of,  at  camp  on  Louis  Vieux 

ford  442 

— prevalent  at  western  army  posts 220 

— Seventh  cavalry  fought  for  two  sea- 
sons   211 

— victims  of,  buried  on  banks  of  Red 

Vermilion 442 

— victims  of,  graves 449 

Choteau.  See  Chouteau. 

Chouteau,  Auguste,  fur  trader 419 

Chouteau,  Cyprian,  arrival  at  Council 

Grove 709 

Chouteau,  Edward  693 

Chouteau,  L.  P.,  interpreter  for  Great 

Osage  Nation  707 

Chouteau,  Pierre,  arrival  at  Council 

Grove 709 

— fur  trader  419 

Chouteaus,  engaged  in  fur  trading  in 
1803  709 


- — trading  ground  on  the  Neosho  river.  . . 708 

Chouteau’s  Landing  439 

Chouteau’s  trading  house,  close  to  Shaw- 
nee Mission  421 

Chrest,  Joe,  married  Bertha  Darnell 513 

Christensen,  Thomas  Peter,  “The  Danish 
Settlements  in  Kansas,”  article  by,  300-  305 
— “A  History  of  the  Danes  in  Iowa”  by, 

cited  305 

Christer,  Thomas,  private,  troop  E,  Sev- 
enth cavalry  366 

Christian,  James,  purchases  interest  in 

Kansas  State  Journal 329 

Christian,  Reynolds  & Co.,  publishers  of 

Kansas  State  Journal,  Lawrence 329 

Christian  church  554,  743 

Christy,  Charles,  employed  as  scout  by 

Bush  and  Clark 210 

Chubb,  Chrrie  E.,  tombstone  inscrip- 
tion   819 

Chubb,  S.  H.,  tombstone  inscription....  819 

Chuck  wagon  54,  57,  61,  62,  65 

Church,  Russell  496 

Church,  early  in  Drywood 353 

Churches  and  societies  among  Danes ....  303 

Churchill,  S.  J 831,  832 

Cibola 534 

— seven  fabled  cities  of 140,  516 

Cicuye,  province  of 516 

— village  or  communal  dwelling  of 517 

Cimarron,  town  of 564,  569 

Cimarron  crossing  of  Arkansas 

river  272,  274 

— Seventh  cavalry  has  encounter  with 

Indians  215 

Cimarron  river  68,  69,  106 

132,  133,  182,  278,  362,  520, 563, 689 

— north  fork  of 127 

Cincinnati,  conference  1891  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  National  People’s 

Party  732,  733 

Cipriana,  Mary,  Osage  woman 692 

“Circular  Shrines  in  Quivira,  and  The 
Jehovah  of  the  Ohio  Mound  Builder,” 
article  by  Mark  E.  Zimmerman..  547-558 
Citizen’s  Alliance,  Kansas,  merged  with 

People’s  Party 731 

— organized 730 

Civil  War,  changes  in  industrial  life  after,  34 
— gave  impetus  to  railroad  building.  ...  33 

— guard  of  men  at  Council  Grove  during,  717 

Claims,  contested,  Lyon  county 599 

— requirements  to  hold  594 

- — rights  to  sell  843 

Clarion,  North  Lawrence,  formerly  the 
Kaw  Valley  Courier  335 


Clark,  , post  trader  at  Fort  Wallace,  115 

Clark,  A.  N.,  art  instructor  at  University 

of  Kansas 571 

Clark,  A.  W.,  of  Wallace  county.  . . 253,  280 
Clark,  Asburry  and  wife,  early  settlers 

in  Republic  county 390 

Clark,  Ben,  interpreter  and  scout 364 

640, 681 

Clark,  Charles,  bugler  at  Fort  Wallace, 

killed  by  Cheyennes  210 

Clark,  Daniel,  member  surveying  party.  . 190 

Clark,  Edward  L 640 

Clark,  Harding  Allen ...  . 253,  270 

— sketch  of  281 

Clark,  J.  R.,  of  Pond  creek,  stage  driver,  210 
Clark,  John  Russell,  located  on  home- 
stead in  Lincoln  county 730 

Clark,  Mrs.  Olive  A.,  “Early  Days  Along 
the  Solomon  Valley,”  article  by.  . 719-730 
Clark,  S.  W.,  recorder  of  General  Land 

Office 322 

Clark,  Gen.  William 419,696,785,786 

^lark  county,  Cheyenne  raid  througli,  272,  273 

■ — claimed  by  cattlemen 565,  566 

— Driskill’s  ranch  in  568 

— land  homesteaded  by  1884 566 

— men  killed  by  Indians  in  1874...  254,255 

Clark  creek  valley 69 

Clarke,  W.  A.,  bookplate  collection  of.  . 571 
Clay,  Claud  Alfred,  “Ezekiel  Nubbins  of 

Podunk,”  novel  by,  cited 170,  186 

Clay  Center,  Junction  City  & Fort  Kear- 
ney railroad  built  to,  in  1873 347 

Clay  county,  ruins  of  Indian  lodge  found 

in  862 

Clayton  family,  tombstone  inscriptions.  . 819 

Clayton’s  mill  315 

Clear  Creek  township,  Pottawatomie 

county  441, 449 

Clear  fork  of  Trinity 89,  90 

Cleland,  James  321 

Clellan,  Robert,  claim  of,  in  Jewell 

county 402 

Clement,  Willis,  deserter  from  Custer’s 

command  ' 221 

Clermont,  chief  of  Clermont  band  of 

Osages  706,  707 

Cleveland,  , clerk  at  Cheyenne 

agency 267 

Cleveland,  Frank,  hung  for  cattle  steal- 
ing   110 

Cleveland,  President  Grover,  vetoed  first 
bill  to  dispose  of  Fort  Wallace  reserva- 
tion   202 

Cleveland  station,  another  name  for  Car- 
lyle station 278 

Clifton  397 

— Junction  City  & Fort  Kearney  railroad 

built  to  347 

Cline,  , cattle  drover 91 

Clinton  township,  Rawlins  county 269 

31oud  county,  392,  393,  395,  396,  398,  406,  407 

— Danish  Baptists  in  301 

— state  militia  camped  in 239 

Clover,  Eugene,  private,  troop  H,  Sev- 
enth cavalry  366 

Clover,  statistics  808 

Clupper,  P.  W.,  old  settler  of  Salem.  . . . 387 

Clyde  392,  393,  394,  404,  406,  410 

— Junction  City  & Fort  Kearney  railroad 

built  to  347 

— settlers  flock  to,  after  Indian  scare.  . . . 392 

Coal  creek  192,  196 

Cobine,  593 

Coburn,  Foster  Dwight 802,  803,  804 

— assistant  secretary  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture   798 

— dedication  of  memorial  tablet  to 811 

— memorial  service  for 810 

— secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture. . . 800 
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Cochran,  A.  C.,  store  in  Westmoreland 

run  by  447 

Cochrane,  M.  C . 616 

Cocke  family,  tombstone  inscription.  . . . 814 
Cody,  William  F.  ...  105,  165,  283,  364,  441 
— contract  to  supply  buffalo  meat  for 

Kansas  Pacific  railro'ad 288 

■ — earned  title  of  Buffalo  Bill  killing  buf- 
falo   148 

— guide  with  Grand  Duke  Alexis 251 

—scout  for  General  Penrose 105 

— scout  for  General  Carr 105,  240 

Coffee,  Hezekiah  M.,  blacksmith 318 

Coffey,  James  N 704 

Coffey,  Levi  L 2,  3 

Coffey,  Smith 2 

Coffey  county 788 

Coffeyville  69 

—cattle  market  72 

Coke,  David  J.,  tombstone  inscription.  . . 819 
Colcord,  W.  R.,  member  Comanche  pool,  565 

Coldwater  creek  123 

Cole,  Catherine.  See  Smith,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Cole. 

Coleman,  Capt.  838 

Coleman.  Abner,  member  surveying  party,  190 

Collar,  Hi  568 

Collar,  Henry  568 

Collar,  Joseph  403 

Collar  flats,  near  Protection 568 

College  Press,  Topeka 573 

Collins,  :,  house  near  mouth  of  Buf- 
falo creek,  Cloud  county 407 

Collins,  John,  killed  in  Indian  fight 403 

Collins,  Col.  William  0 856 

— Camp  Collins  (now  Fort  Collins,  Colo.) 

named  for 856 

Collins  brothers,  buffalo  hunters 398 

Collins  ranch  93 

“Colonel  A.  M.  Harvey,”  article  by 

Thomas  Amory  Lee 734-743 

Colonial  Dames,  Kansas  Society  of 433 

Colonization,  railroads  active  in 72 

Colony,  at  Barrett’s  Mills 496 

Colony,  Danish  305 

Colony,  Scandinavian  399 

Colorado,  centennial  exhibit  in  Kansas 

building  796 

— Santa  Fe  railroad  completed  near  line 

of  254 

— Texas  cattle  driven  to 30,  73,  101 

— volunteers,  massacre  Cheyenne  Indians,  199 
Colorado,  District  of,  Col.  Thomas  Moon- 
light in  command  of 856 

“Colorado  Colonel  and  Other  Sketches,” 

by  W.  C.  Campbell,  reviewed 169 

cited  185 

Colorado  Commandery  of  Loyal  Legion.  . 855 
— regiments,  First  cavalry,  at  Fort  Riley,  204 

Colorado  river  37 

— Texas  68 

Colored  troops,  at  Fort  Wallace.  . . . 237,  245 
— attacking  Indians  near  Wilson  Creek 

station;  illustrations  206 

— find  remains  of  old  Dutchman 288 

— stationed  along  Kansas  Pacific  rail- 
road   288 

- — with  Greenwood  surveying  party 222 

Columbus,  Kan 352,  353 

Comanche  (Tchach)  677 

Comanche  county  253,  255,  273 

— character  of  lands  of 567 

- — Cheyenne  raiders  in 568 

— four  residents  of,  killed  during  Chey- 
enne raid,  1878 273 

— grazing  lands  in 565 

— Osage  Indians  kill  stockmen  and  hunt- 
ers in 254 

Comanche  Indians  142,  144,  224,226 

521,  522,  628,  629,  631,  633,  638,  670,  699 
— agency 630 


Comanche  Indians,  agreed  to  withdraw  all 
opposition  to  building  of  Union  Pacific 

railroad  225 

— aided  by  Kiowas  at  Wichita  ag  ncy, 

attack  colored  troops 647 

— allotment  of  lands  to 689 

— at  Medicine  Lodge  treaty 603 

— attacked  hunters  at  Adobe  Walls 644 

— bands  of  634 

— called  by  themselves  “Nierm” 641 

— camp  of,  on  Washita 366 

— census  of,  1875 655 

— Col.  J.  H.  Leavenworth,  agent  for 213 

— ‘finest  tanning  of  buffalo  robes  done 

by 627 

— leading  chiefs  of  634,  635 

— massacre  of  Barrett's  surveying  party 

by  643 

— origin  of  name  of 641 

— outbreak  of,  in  1874 633 

— penalty  for  adultery  among 632 

— Penne-tethkah  band  of 634,  648,  670 

— polygamy  among  635 

— reservation 686 

Timber  Apache  Indians  living  on. . . 642 

— Seven  bands  of  634 

— smoking  among  624,  625 

— surrender  of  651 

— treaties  with 669 

— treaty  of  1867  • • 564 

— under  Big  Red  Food  attacked  soldiers 

at  Wichita  agency 647 

— women  noted  as  highly  virtuous 632 

Comanche  language  640 

Comanche  pool  565,  570 

Combined  harvester- threshers  568,  812 

Combs,  Bill,  scout  135 

Comfort,  A.  I.,  acting  assistant  surgeon, 

Fort  Wallace  271,  279 

Commercial  fertilizers,  enforcement  of 
manufacture  and  sale  of,  by  State 

Board  of  Agriculture 802 

Commonwealth  Printing  Co.,  Topeka.  . . . 188 

Communal  building  542 

Communal  graves  533 

Community  Arts  and  Crafts.  . . 573,  576,  578 
Community  singing,  in  Danish  communi- 
ties   • 303 

Compostela,  Mexico,  Coronado  expedition 

started  from  515 

Comstock,  Alexander  315 

Comstock,  Alice  A 313,  316 

Comstock,  Sarah,  “The  Soddy”  by,  re- 
viewed  174 

cited  186 

Comstock,  Thomas  R 409 

Comstock,  William,  scout,  at  Fort  Wal- 
lace   225 

— buried  in  post  cemetery  at  Fort  Wal- 
lace   226 

— farm  attacked  by  Indians 227 

— first  owner  of  Rose  Creek  ranch 226 

— in  pursuit  of  Cheyenne  Indians 205 

— post  guide  and  interpreter  at  Fort 

Wallace  226 

— said  to  be  part  Cheyenne  226 

— sent  to  Black  Kettle’s  camp 226 

— served  with  Cheyennes 226 

■ — shot  by  Cheyennes  226 

— tried  and  acquitted  for  killing  Wyatt . . 226 

Cona,  settlements  of 517 

Conant,  E.,  member  Lawrence  colony.  . . 830 

Concordia  315,  412,  513 

— Central  Branch  of  Union  Pacific  built 

to  320 

- — formerly  Lake  Sibley  post  office 409 

— Junction  City  & Fort  Kearney  railroad 

built  to  347 

Concordia  land  office  307,  322 

Cone,  Isabelle  D 743 

Cone,  W’illiam  Whitney  743 
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Conestoga  wagons 88,  504 

Confederate  soldiers,  paroled  to  fight 

plains  Indians  505 

Conger,  Bill  512 

Congregational  church,  Council  Grove..  715 

Conley,  Mike 7 

Conly,  Dr.  Thomas,  tombstone  inscrip- 
tion   859 

Conn,  Malcolm  791 

Connell,  John  594 

Connell  family  599 

Connelley,  William  Elsey  328,  333 

384,  477,  527,  537,  562,  832,  860 
— article  on  Hancock  campaign  in  Topeka 

State  Journal,  quoted  223 

— first  man  to  locate  Quivira  in  its  right 

place  in  Arkansas  valley 519 

— “John  McBee’s  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Nineteenth  Kansas,”  as  told 

to  361 

— “Kansas  Indian  Wars,”  by  George  W. 

Brown,  edited  by  134 

— letter  from  F.  A.  Hobble  to,  relative  to 

Old  Fort  Dodge  cemetery 861 

— letter  from  F.  M.  Lockard  to,  relative 

to  Kidder  massacre,  quoted 218 

— letter  from  Theodore  Gardner  to,  con- 
taining list  of  names  of  the  original 

town-site  company  of  Lawrence 830 

— “Life  and  adventures  of  George  W. 
Brown,  soldier,  pioneer,  scout,  etc.,” 

edited  by  98-  134 

— “Life  of  Wild  Bill”  by,  cited,  24,  25,  241 
—“Origin  of  the  name  of  Topeka,”  article 

by  589-593 

— presented  picture  of  Gov.  G.  M.  Beebe 

to  Historical  Society  618 

■ — “Quantrill  and  the  Border  Wars,” 

quoted  838,  840 

■ — quoted  522 

— “Standard  History  of  Kansas  and  Kan- 
sans,” quoted.  . 326,  439,  451,  452,  453,  458 
— “The  Treaty  held  at  Medicine  Lodge 
between  the  Peace  Commission  and  the 
Comanche,  Kiowa,  Arapahoe,  Cheyenne 
and  Prairie  Apache  tribes  of  Indians, 

in  October,  1867,”  article  by 601-606 

— tribute  paid  to  Quivira  by 533,  534 

— “Wild  Bill — James  Butler  Hickok,” 

article  by  1_  27 

Connor,  Gen.  P.  F 857 

Connor,  Wash,  settler  killed  by  Northern 

Cheyennes  135 

Connors,  Bob,  arrested  for  killing  drover 

near  Pond  City 241 

Conover,  W.  H.,  first  settler  on  Wild  Cat 

creek  843 

Constitution,  American,  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson  and,”  article  by  Major  A.  M. 

Harvey  744-787 

Constitutions,  Kansas.  See  name  of  con- 
stitution (Leavenworth ; Lecompton ; 
Topeka ; Wyandotte). 

Contractors,  army,  dishonest  methods  of,  219 
Cook,  James  H.,  “Fifty  Years  on  the 

Old  Frontier,”  cited 40,  42,  45,  46 

47,48,54,55,56,57,61,  62,  96 

Cook,  Mrs.  Lenore  Doster,  artist 574 

Cook,  Uriah  

— church  services  held  at  cabin  oi.  ....  . 502 
■ — county  treasurer  of  Pottawatomie 

county  496, 501 

— visited  by  vigilance  committee 500 

Cook,  W.  W.,  of  Medicine  Lodge 609 

Cook  & Birch  field,  operated  bank  at 

Salem  385 

Cook  graveyard,  on  Wilson  creek 500 

Cooke,  Jessie  Day,  painter  and  illustrator,  574 

Cooke,  W.  W.,  Lieutenant  Seventh  cav- 
alry   210, 221 

Cooks,  for  cattle  camps 55 


Cooley,  D.  N.,  commissioner  of  Indian 

affairs 703,  706 

Cooley,  Edd,  scout 135 

Coolidge,  President  Calvin 810,  811 

Coon  creek,  Indians  attack  government 

wagon  train  on 505 

— Mexican  drivers  killed  in  Indian  at- 
tack at  507 

Coon  Creek,  station  on  Butterfield 

route  190,  194 

“Cooney,”  use  of 54 

Cooper,  Courtney  Ryley,  “The  Last 
Frontier,”  novel  by,  reviewed....  162,164 

— * — cited  186 

Cooper,  G.  W.,  tombstone  inscription.  . . 859 

Cooper,  Sadie 416 

— became  Mrs.  Wm,  M.  Jones 414 

Cooper,  Wickliffe,  major  Seventh  cav- 
alry   210 

Coot,  near  Fort  Wallace 242. 

Cope,  Prof.  E.  D.,  naturalist 209 

Coppedge,  Mrs.  Fern  I.,  painter, 

sketch  of  574 

Copper  and  lead  alloy,  ceremonial  relics 

made  of 556 

Copperhead  snakes,  near  Fort  Wallace. . . 242 

Corbett,  Johnnie,  buffalo  hunter 118 

Cordley,  Richard,  “A  History  of  Law- 
rence,” quoted  830 

Corn,  displaced  bywheat  in  Kansas 805 

—statistics  of  . . . 793,  798,  801,  802,  803,  807 

Corn  crop,  report  1874 795 

Cornell,  Joseph,  member  surveying  party,  190 
Cornell  creek,  cattle  and  home  station  on 

Butterfield  route  194,  196,  198 

Corney,  Patrick,  guardian  for  German 

girls  261,  267 

Coronado,  Francisco  Vasquez  de,  descrip- 
tion of  forces  under 515 

— description  of  Quivira  corresponds  to 

description  of  central  Kansas 546 

— expedition  of  514,  517,  519 

— first  white  man  to  see  southwest 

Kansas  564 

— found  Wichita  Indians  on  Arkansas  and 

Little  Arkansas  rivers 520 

— grass -thatched  houses  seen  by 524 

— impossible  to  have  reached  fortieth 

parallel  532 

— in  command  of  expedition  sent  out  by 

Mendoza  515 

— march  of  150 

— Pawnee  Indians  first  mentioned  by.  . . 556 

— return  to  Tiguex 518 

— route  of 141 

' — spent  twenty-five  days  traversing 

Quivira 518 

— Tatarrax  pays  respects  to 532 

• — sword,  in  Historical  Society 518 

—visit  to  Kansas 537 

Cottingham,  Birdie,  marriage  to  Jasper 

Goodwell  596 

Cottingham,  Emily  599 

Cottingham,  John  593,  594,  595,  596 

Cottingham,  Lit  596 

Cottingham,  Louis  596,  599 

Cotton,  statistics  793,  808 

Cottonwood  Falls  71,  179,730,731 

— Meeker  press  used  in 328 

Cottonwood  river  69,  593,  594 

Cottonwood  station  856 

Cottonwood  trees  98,  173 

192,  232,  316,  389,  563, 709 

Coulter,  John  161 

— “Mr.  Desmond,  U.  S.  A.,”  novel 

by  162,  186 

Coulter,  T.  M.,  trial  of  Wild  Bill  and 

others,  before  19,  25 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  451,  452 

453,  454,  456, 459 
Council  City,  now  Burlingame 375,  376 
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Council  Grove  151,  152,  153, 

— alarm  bell  hung  on  Belfry  Hill...  711, 

■ — census  and  vote  of,  1855 

— Congregational  church  

■ — developed  from  small  trading  post .... 
■ — erection  of  buildings  by  government 

and  mail  company 

- — erection  of  mission  school  for  Indians.  . 
— fight  between  Cheyennes  and  Kaws.  . . 

• — first  Sunday  school  

— frontier  trading  post,  Santa  Fe 

trail  708, 

— hanging  of  two  Indians 

— Indian  troubles  in,  1859 712, 

• — location  of  stage  station,  hotel,  trad- 
ing houses,  and  blacksmith  shop.  . 710, 
— protected  by  settlers  and  militia  during 

Civil  War  717, 

— removal  of  headquarters  of  Santa  Fe 

Stage  Company  from 

— treaty  with  Indians,  1825  

Council  Grove,  I.  T 

Council  houses  378,  426,  528, 

Council  lodge,  built  by  Wichita  Indians 

in  1827  

Council  oak  

Council  of  Defense,  State 804, 

Counties  in  central  and  western  Kansas 

illegally  organized  

County  agents,  first  survey  of  work  done 

by  

County  seat  troubles  163, 

Courtland  320,  321,  324, 

Courtney,  Leo,  artist  

Coval,  J.  E.,  owner  of  Lawrence  Tribune, 
Coverdale,  Thomas,  county  commissioner 

of  Jewell  county  408, 

Covert -Sellers  oil  field,  Marion  county.  . 

Covey,  Arthur  S.,  artist 572, 

Cow  buntings,  near  Fort  Wallace 

Cow  country  67, 

- — opened  by  the  railroads 

— origin  of  

Cow  creek,  early  boundary  of  short -grass 

country  

■ — Indian  village  sites  on 527, 

532,  533, 

— Indians  called  it  by  this  name 

— near  Fort  Zarah  

Cow  creek  crossing,  on  Santa  Fe  trail . . . 

Cow  House  river  

Cow  Island  

Cow  peas  

Cowboy,  nicknames  for  

Cowboy  songs  

“Cowboy  Toast,  A,”  by  James  Barton 

Adams,  poem  

Cowboys,  aided  in  protecting  frontier . . . 

— allowance  of  rations  

— characteristics  of  

— chuck  wagon  described 

— controlled  cattle  by  their  voices 

— description  of  

• — dress  of  49, 

— duties  of,  on  drive 

— fare  of,  in  early  days 

— join  soldiers  in  pursuit  of  Cheyennes, 

— lawlessness  of  

— -“The  Long  Drive,”  article  on,  by 

Everett  Dick  27- 

— nicknames  common  among  

— number  of  horses  used  by,  on  trail .... 

— on  trail  of  Cheyenne  raiders 

- — product  of  western  and  southwestern 

Texas  

— qualifications  for 

— raid  Abilene  jail  

— rank  among  

— subject  of  Kansas  novel 

— whips  not  used  by  

“Cowboy’s  Dream,  The,”  cowboy  song, 
words  of  


791 

716 

710 
715 
144 

709 

709 

862 

715 

709 

715 

713 

711 

718 

718 

709 

687 

529 

543 

144 

805 

163 

802 

175 

325 

574 
333 

409 

859 

575 
242 

83 

69 

27 

546 

528 

542 

546 

503 

527 

89 

699 

808 

45 
93 

95 

85 

57 

47 
54 

46 
46 
50 
54 

48 
678 

81 

97 

49 
57 


46 

81 

62 

176 

45 

94 


Cowgill,  E.  B.,  appointed  sugar  commis- 
sioner   799 

Cowgill,  Ruth,  “Over  the  Border — A 
Story  of  the  Kansas  Pioneers,”  novel 

by  158,  186 

Cowley,  Calvin  J.,  suit  against  'Smith 

Coffey  2 

Cowley  county,  Meeker  press  used  in.  . . . 328 

— militia  of,  active  during  Indian  trou- 
bles   254 

Cowpuncher,  probable  origin  of  term,  45,  46 

Cowrie  shells  664,  665 

Cows,  wild,  buffaloes  ,known  to  Spaniards 

as  517 

Cowskin  creek  361 

Cox,  Lydia  257 

Cox,  William  257,  267 

Cox,  William,  of  Jewell  county 403 

— elected  coroner  Jewell  county.  . . . 408,  409 

— member  militia  company  405 

Coxe,  414,  417 

Coxe,  Daniel  694 

Coyle,  Patrick  270 

Coyote,  station  on  Pacific  railroad..  114,  342 

census  of  248 

Indians  make  attack  at 241 

— - — -Union  Pacific  construction  train  at- 
tacked by  Indians  near 225 

Coyote,  Indian  name  for  prairie  wolf,  725,  726 

Coyotes  60,  112,  129,  502,  710,  720,  726 

Crane  & Co.,  Topeka 186,  187,  188 

Cranes,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Crawford,  George  A.,  Fort  Scott 791 

Crawford,  Gov.  Samuel  J.  . 147,  224,  229,  233 
— asked  by  General  Sheridan  to  raise 

regiment  of  volunteers 235 

— colonel  of  Nineteenth  Kansas 361 

— issued  proclamation  organizing  Wal- 
lace county  227 

■ — portrait  of,  in  Memorial  Building, 

Topeka  578 

— resigned  command  of  Nineteenth 

Kansas 363 

— resigned  office  to  take  command  of 

Nineteenth  Kansas  105,  369 

“Crazy  Mule,”  Cheyenne  Chief ....  636,  644 

Cree  language 451 

Creek  reservation,  Old  Shawnee  trail 

passes  through  68 

Creeping  Bear,  Arapahoe  Indian 654 

Cresswell,  John  A.  J 246 

Cretcher,  Mack,  “The  Kansan,”  novel 

by  165,  186 

Crew,  J.  S 330 

Crippen,  , killed  by  Indians  in 

Clark  county  255 

Crocker,  Eben  F 834 

Crocker,  Mrs.  Eben  F.,  biographical 

sketch 834 

Crook,  W.  H 322 

Crooked  creek,  Ford  county 130, 132 

134,  272,  278,  569 

Crop  reports,  1874 795 

Crops,  acreage  of  796 

— statistics  of  711,  792,  793,  807 

— value  of  797,  798 

Crosby,  J.  Schuyler,  acting  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  Sheridan’s  staff 233 

Cross  Creek,  Indian  name  for  Metsapa.  . 457 

Cross  Creek  agency,  near  Rossville 457 

Crouch,  A.  L.,  justice  of  the  peace 315 

Crow  clan  or  gens  of  the  Pottawatomies,  452 

Crows,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Culp,  Muriel,  “Jane  Orchard,  Heroine,” 
and  “John  Brown’s  Soul,”  stories  by, 

cited 186 

Culver,  George  W.,  scout  with 

Forsyth  231,232 

Cummings,  Enoch,  division  agent  of  But- 
terfield line  from  Big  creek  to  Sheri- 
dan   197 

Cummings,  Scott,  sketch  of 616 
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Cunningham,  Charles  H 733 

Curlews,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Curtis,  Senator  Charles 183,  741,  811 

Cushman,  Herbert,  quartermaster,  Fort 

Wallace  278 

Cusic,  William  H.,  tombstone  inscription,  819 

Custer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 219 

— -in  flood  at  Fort  Hays 216 

—“Tenting  on  the  Plains”  by,  quoted,  215,  222 
Custer,  Gen.  George  Armstrong,  accom- 
plished rescue  of  Mrs.  Morgan  and 

Miss  White 108 

— advance  party  of,  finds  remains  of 

Kidder  party  217 

— arrest  and  reinstatement 162 

— arrested  on  charge  of  absenting  himself 

from  command  without  authority 220 

— arrested  on  charge  of  murder  of  Charles 

Johnson  221 

— arrives  at  Fort  Hays 223 

— arrives  at  Fort  Wallace  with  companies 

of  Seventh  cavalry  210 

— asked  and  secured  permission  to  visit 

wife  at  Fort  Riley 220 

— at  Camp  Supply  105,237,605 

— belief  that  he  committed  suicide 152 

— body  taken  to  West  Point  for  burial . . 223 
— camp  on  Big  creek  marked  by  monu- 
ment   283 

— camped  at  Fort  McPherson 602 

— captivity  and  rescue  of  Mrs.  Morgan 

and  Miss  White  described  by 367 

- — capture  of  Black  Kettle’s  village  on 

Washita 236 

— charged  with  protection  of  frontier 

settlers 246 

— command  at  Fort  Hays  enlarged 246 

— command  of,  shooting  worthless  horses 
at  Black  Kettle’s  village;  illustration..  237 

— commander  at  Fort  Riley 212 

— “A  Complete  Defense,”  written  by, 

cited 220 

— court-martialed  220,  603 

— decisive  campaign  against  Indians  in 

Indian  Territory 223 

— deprived  of  rank  and  pay  for  one  year 

by  court-martial  220 

— expedition  to  Canadian  river 395 

— halted  to  bury  Elliott’s  men 364 

— held  Cheyenne  chiefs  as  hostages 363 

— in  command  of  Smoky  Hill  route 220 

— in  pursuit  of  Cheyennes 363,602 

— Indian  scouts  of,  celebrate  victory  over 
Black  Kettle  and  band;  illustration...  238 
■ — leaves  Fort  Hays  for  Fort  McPherson. . 216 

— letter  quoted 215 

— once  resident  of  Topeka 364 

— ordered  to  Fort  Leavenworth  for  trial,  220 
— party  of,  attacked  on  way  to  Platte.  . . 217 

attacked  at  Downer  Station 220 

— personally  conducts  march  to  Fort 

Harker 219 

— placed  in  command  Seventh  cavalry.  . . 605 

— reasons  for  arrest 223 

— reinstatement  of,  asked  for  by  army  of- 
ficers   235 

— rescue  of  white  women  captured  bv 

Indians  170 

—returns  to  old  regiment  and  takes  com- 
mand   235 

— route  taken  by,  from  Fort  Hays  to 

Fort  McPherson  216 

— scouting  expedition  of 162 

— scouts  of;  illustration 216 

— threatened  to  hang  Satanta 108,  364 

— tribute  to  Lieutenant  Beecher 232 

— troops  under  command  of 369,  842 

— W.  E.  Connelley  concerning 223 

— Wild  Bill,  a scout  for 24 

— “Wild  Life  on  the  Plains”  by,  quoted.  . 214 
218,  223,  226,  228,  230,  235,  364,  365 


Custer,  Tom,  lieutenant  Seventh  cavalry..  210 

Custer  City 93 

Custer  massacre 206,  223 

270,  271j  672,  843,  855,  858 

Custer  road 218 

Custer  trail  217,  219,  234 

Customs,  neighborhood  356 

“Cut  Finger,”  Indian  name  of  Phil  Block,  640 
Cutler,  William  G.  See  Andreas,  A.  T. 
Cutriff,  George,  member  Comanche  pool . . 565 


D. 

Dahl,  John,  Jewell  county  settler,  killed 

by  Indians 

Dahl,  Johnny,  shot  by  Indians 

Dahl,  Martin  

— Jewell  county  settler ] 

Dairy  Association,  Kansas  State 

Dairy  cattle,  selling  of  inferior  and  cull, 

protested  

Dairy  commissioner,  state,  office’  trans- 
ferred from  Agricultural  College  to 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 

Dairy  products,  statistics  1894  and  1914, 
“Dairying  in  Kansas,”  issued  by  State 

Board  of  Agriculture  810, 

Dakota,  Northern  Cheyennes  reach,  after 

raid  through  Kansas  

Dakota  formation,  in  Rice  and  Ellsworth 

counties  

Dakota  Indians  

Dakota  Sioux,  sacred  pipestone  discov- 
ered by  

Dalbey,  A.  S..  company  C,  Twenty-fifth 
Missouri  infantry,  tombstone  inscrip- 
tion   

Dale,  E E 34,'  35,’  36, 

DaLee,  A.  G.,  pioneer  photographer  of 

Lawrence  

Dallas,  Major  Alex.  .1.,  of  Twenty -third 

infantry,  command  of  

Dalton,  Jim,  Dodge  City  gambler 

Dam,  at  Louisville;  illustration 

—on  Smoky  Hill  river,  at  Fort  Wallace’ 
Dance  

“hal1®  , • • 122,’  127,’  175,  180, 

glJlsA1°.f  109, 

— of  torture  

Dancing,  at  Ellsworth 
■ — barefoot  


Danes,  about  one-third  million 
America  


399 

400 
393 
399 
788 

810 


810 

804 


812 

679 


540 

641 


530 


819 

97 

854 

274 

117 

462 

252 

406 

344 

116 

80 

524 

285 

416 


■ — Americanization  among  

— churches  and  societies  of,  heip  immi- 
grants to  preserve  social  heritage. 

— cooperative  creamery  started  by. 

— in  Iowa 

— in  Kansas,  population  figures 

—in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  Kansas  City’, 

Mo 

— in  Republic  county 

— nearly  all  in  Denmark  belong  to 

Lutheran  church  . . . 

— reduced  to  verge  of  starvation  by ' dry- 

years  in  western  Kansas 

— socialistic  colony  started  near  Hays’ 

City  in  1877  by . ... 

—some  characteristics  of 

“Dangerous  Beard,”  translation  of'Si'm- 
per  Sel-bee 


300 
303 

303 

301 
300 
300 


Danish  Baptists  in  Cloud  county. 
Danish  fraternal  societies 


Danish  immigrants,  belonged  generally  to 

laboring  classes  

— celebrate  Christmas  in  old -country’ 

fashion  

Danish  islands,  immigrant’s  * from  ’.  *. 

Danish  ladies  aid  society,  Denmark,  Lin- 

coin  county  

Danish  Lutheran  Church  . ' 


303 
308 

301 

302 

302 

304 

640 

301 

303 

300 

303 

300 

302 

301 
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Danish  Mormons,  first  Danish  settlers  in 

Kansas  301 

Danish  People’s  Society,  at  Lyndon....  301 

Danish  Pioneer,  Omaha,  Neb 304 

— circulation  larger  than  any  other  Dan- 
ish American  publication 303 

Danish  settlement,  Lincoln  county,  at- 
tacked by  Indians  in  1869,  and  five 

settlers  killed  302 

“Danish  Settlements  in  Kansas,  The,” 
article  by  Thomas  Peter  Christian- 
sen   300-  305 

Danish  settlers,  in  Marshall  county 301 

Danish-American  immigrants,  love  their 

Kansas  homes  304 

— newspapers  303,  304 

— women,  afternoon  coffee  an  institution 

with 303 

■* deft  needle  workers,  seamstresses, 

and  good  cooks  303 

Dannevirke,  a Grundtvigian  publication, 

at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 304,305 

Danske  Pioneer,  Omaha,  Neb 304 

Danskeren,  published  at  Blair,  Neb.,  suc- 
ceeded by  Luthersk  Ugeblad  305 

Danski  i Amerika,  published  by  C.  Ros- 

mussen  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 304 

Dapron,  Louis  A.,  second  lieutenant  of 

militia  company  404 

Darlington,  Ind.  Ter 265 

— post  office,  name  of  Cheyenne  and 

Arapahoe  agency 645 

— reservation  134 

Darnell,  first  of  name  in  America 479 

Darnell,  , captured  and  sentenced  to 

be  shot  479 

— escape  from  British  480 

— killed  during  battle  of  Camden 480 

— soldier  under  DeKalb  in  Revolutionary 

War  479,  480 

Darnell,  Abraham  481 

Darnell,  Albert  481 

Darnell,  Benjamin,  biographical  sketch 

of  480,  481 

Darnell,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  date  of  birth.  . . . 481 

Darnell,  Bertha  513 

Darnell,  Charles  479,  513 

Darnell,  Charlotte.  See  Darnell,  Mrs. 

Darnell,  Daniel  511,  513 

Darnell,  Elizabeth 481 

Darnell,  Enoch  481 

Darnell,  George,  dates  of  birth  and 

death  481 

Darnell,  James,  Jr.,  date  of  birth 481 

Darnell,  James,  Sr 496,  503 

— accounted  one  of  heaviest  taxpayers.  . 501 

- — biographical  sketch  of  481 

■ — cattle  driven  off  by  Pottawatomies  re- 
turned later  494 

— corn  products  on  bill  of  fare  of,  dur- 
ing winter  of  1856-’57 495 

— engages  in  business  in  Louisville 498 

■ — fixes  powder  mine  in  cabin  for  ma- 
rauding Pawnees  490 

— Free -state  Democrat  499 

— hunting  trip  of,  1855 489 

— journey  to  Kansas  from  Illinois.  . 486,  487 

— makes  trip  to  Atchison  for  aid 498 

— member  company  E,  Fourteenth  Kan- 
sas State  Militia  505 

— portrait  of  483 

— raises  first  crop  of  sugar  cane  for  mo- 
lasses for  family  492 

— second  blacksmith  in  present  Potta- 
watomie county  492 

— selects  claim,  on  Rock  creek, 

Illinois 485,  486 

— sells  farm  in  Illinois  and  starts  country 

store 486 

— sells  Kansas  homestead  to  Louis  Vieux,  498 


Darnell,  James,  Sr.,  soldier  in  Black 

Hawk  War 481 

— tobacco  raised  and  pressed  by 493 

— visited  by  Pawnee  Indians  who  warned 
him  to  abandon  his  farm  and  Jeave.  . . 490 

— visited  by  Pottawatomie  Indians 492 

Darnell,  Mrs.  James  (Charlotte)  dates  of 

birth  and  death 481 

— portrait  483 

Darnell,  Jerome,  date  of  birth 481 

Darnell,  John,  date  of  birth 481 

— drives  cattle  to  village  of  Chicago  to 
sell,  and  is  offered  $4  a head  for 
same 484,  485 


Darnell,  Rev.  Lee 479,  489,  513 


Darnell,  Lucy,  date  of  birth 481 

Darnell,  Margaret,  dates  of  birth  and 

death  481 

Darnell,  Mary,  date  of  birth 481 

Darnell,  Ray  513 

Darnell,  Roy,  dates  of  birth  and  death.  . 513 

Darnell,  Susanna  481 

Darnell,  William,  Jr., 513 

Darnell,  William,  Sr., 479-  513 

— boyhood  life  of 498 

— date  of  birth 481 

— first  trip  as  mule  skinner 505 

— married  Jane  Dodgion 513 

— member  Company  E,  Fourteenth  Kan- 
sas State  Militia 505 

— portrait  of  480 

— “Reminiscenses  of,”  by  Geo.  A. 


Darnell,  Mrs.  William  (Jane),  butter 

made  by,  sold  for  seven  cents  a pound,  513 

— portrait  480 

Darnell  creek  495,  496,  498,  500 

Darrow,  Flora 411 

Darrow,  Frances  411 

Darrow,  Jay  ! 411 

Darrow,  Jewell  411 

Darrow,  Joy  411 

Darrow,  Perry  411 

Darrow,  Rosa  411 

Darrow,  Russell,  married  Mary  Eliza- 
beth McCracken  411 

Darrow,  Sadie  411 

Dart,  Al,  early  settler  in  Jewell 

county  391,  393,  394 

Dart,  Mrs.  Al 393 

Dart,  Chauncey  394 

Dasher,  W.  W.  See  Deisher,  Worth  W. 
Daugherty,  George  A.  R. , portrait  of  Gov. 

Geo.  M.  Beebe  presented  to  Historical 

Society 618 

Daugherty,  John  M.,  experiences  of,  driv- 
ing Texas  cattle  through  Arkansas  and 

' Missouri 38 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
National  Society,  Mrs.  George  Thacher 

Guernsey,  president  general  of 360 

— of  Kansas,  site  of  El  Quartelejo 

marked  by  275 

Davenport,  E.,  member  Lawrence  colony,  830 

Davidson,  Gen.  J.  W 220,  250 

634,  647,  648,  649, 650 
— accompanied  Hancock’s  expedition  as 

inspector  general  212 

Davis,  , one  of  owners  of  Spirit  of 

Kansas  335 

Davis,  A.  J.,  commissioned  county  com- 
missioner of  Jewell  county 408 

— elected  sheriff  of  Jewell  county...  408,409 

— settler  on  Buffalo  creek 403 

Davis,  Amy  M.,  tombstone  inscription.  . . 859 

Davis,  C.,  government  surveyor,  killed  by 

Indians  south  of  Kansas  line 253 

Davis,  Dan 398 
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Davis,  Edmund  J.,  governor  of  Texas,  637,  638 
Davis,  Gen.  Jefferson  C.,  all  troops  along 
railroad  under  charge  of,  in  pursuit  of 

Cheyenne  raiders  274,  276 

—at  Fort  Wallace 137,  138,  139 

— date  of  death  274 

• — dispatch  of,  dated  at  Fort  Wallace, 

quoted  274 

— of  Twenty-third  infantry 274 

— sends  two  companies  from  Fort  Wallace" 

to  reinforce  Major  Mauck 137 

Davis,  Gov.  Jonathan  McMillan.  ...  737,  741 

— action  brought  against  by  Chancellor 

E.  H.  Lindley,  in  1924 737 

- — trials  and  acquittal  of  charges  of  so- 
liciting and  receiving  bribes  for  pardons,  738 
Davis,  Mary  J.,  tombstone  inscription.  . 815 

Davis,  Dr.  P.  W 815 

Davis,  Robert  M.,  tombstone  inscription,  859 

Davis,  Russell,  trial  and  acquittal  of . . . . 738 

Davis,  Dr.  T.  A.,  acting  assistant  surgeon 

at  Fort  Wallace 274,  275 

■ — engagement  at  Famished  Woman’s 

Fork  reported  by 275 

Davis,  T.  R.,  “Pilgrims  of  the  Plains,” 

illustration  drawn  by 229 

— sketch  of  “Fort  Larned,  1867,”  made  by,  212 
Davis,  Dr.  T.  W.,  of  Medicine  Lodge...  609 
Davis,  Vincent,  killed  on  Upton  creek, 

Cloud  county  393 

Davis,  Werter  R.,  colonel  of  Sixteenth 

Kansas  cavalry 855 

— president  of  Baker  University 855 

Davis’  ranch,  on  Buffalo  creek 405 

Davis  county  191,198 

Davison,  E.  L.,  artist 575 

Dawson,  Charles  22,  439 

— “Pioneer  Tales  of  the  Oregon  Trail” 

by,  cited  5,  26 

— investigations  of  Wild  Bill-McCanles 

affray  20,  21,  22 

— quoted  regarding  Oregon  trail 463 

Dawson,  John  C.,  Texas  cattle  driven  to 

Colorado  by 30 

Dawson,  Michael,  trumpeter,  company  H, 

Sixth  cavalry  270 

Day,  Doc  (J.  M.),  ranch  on  Day  creek.  . 568 

Day  creek,  Clark  county 568 

Deal,  Annie  Grove,  became  Mrs.  Joseph 

Tait  Shanklin  835 

Deal,  P.  R 405 

D jan,  Col.  John  S.,  Topeka  soldier- 

lawyer  741 

DeBarrows,  Dick,  Portuguese  emigrant, 
killed  one  Ross  for  ejection  from  his 

house  736 

DeBoice, , of  Kansas  City,  at  Dodge 

City  to  buy  buffalo  hides 117 

Decatur  county  256,  279 

— appointment  of  first  township  officers 

of  256 

■ — attached  to  Norton  county,  as  munici- 
pal township  256 

— Cheyenne  raid  through 273 

— commissioners  of,  allow  $300  for  foun- 
dation of  monument  to  victims  of 

Cheyenne  massacre  277 

— Indian  fights  in 234 

— massacre  of  1878  by  Indians  in 255 

— monument  in  memory  of  those  mas- 
sacred by  Indians 277 

— pathway  for  Indian  raids  of  1868, 

1869  and  1878  255 

— twenty  men  killed  in,  during  Cheyenne 

raid  273 

Decennial  census,  Kansas.  See  Census. 

Decker,  Elizabeth,  marriage  to  William 

Hall 864 

Decker,  Joe,  tombstone  inscription 859 

Decker  family,  tombstone  inscriptions.  . . . 819 
Decorah  Posten,  Decorah,  Iowa 304 


Deer  40,  109,  179,  310,  353,  384,  413 

418,  502,  511,  512,  529,  570,  708,  710,  726 

— black -tailed,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Deer  creek,  Nemaha  county 313 

Deer  creek,  Phillips  county 310 

Deinst,  Frank,  sheriff  of  Labette  county,  476 
— trips  made  by,  to  identify  Bender 

suspects  476 

Deitzler,  George  W.,  political  prisoner  at 

Lecoinpton  297 

DeLacy,  Morgan  594 

DeLand,  Charles  E.,  of  Pierre, 

S.  Dak 531,  554 

Delaware  fork  of  Republican  river.  . 230,  231 

Delaware  Indians 450 

451,  628,  641,  670,  839 
— accompany  Hancock’s  expedition  in  ca- 
pacity of  scouts,  guides,  interpreters 

and  hunters 212 

— Rev.  A.  Millice  a missionary  among..  502 

— school  fund  of 421 

— with  Custer  214,  215 

— Wyandottes  purchase  portion  of  reser- 
vation of 426 

Delaware  river,  once  called  Grasshopper 


Delia,  Jackson  county 458 

DeLoffe,  Asst.  Surg.  Augustus  A.,  last 

post  surgeon  at  Fort  Wallace 280 

DeliOng,  Amos,  company  D,  124th  New 
York  infantry,  tombstone  inscription.  . 818 

Delphos  721,  723,  724,  725,  726,  730 

— flour  mill  and  saw  mill  erected  near.  . . 728 

— home  of  Mrs.  James  Morgan 728 

— log-cabin  school  near 727 

— scene  of  Indian  raid 725 

Deming,  E.  N.,  surveyor,  killed  by 

Indians 253 

Democrat,  Lawrence,  founding  of 331 

— J.  B.  Fugate,  editor 331 

Democratic  convention,  Leavenworth, 

1886  385 

Democratic  caucus 353 

Democratic  organizations  of  North  and 

South  732 

Democrats  298 

— generally  suspected  of  being  disloyal 
to  government  during  Civil  War  days . . 499 
— indorsement  of  Populist  nominees.  ....  736 
Denison,  Elizabeth,  death  of 376 


Denison,  William  W.,  departure  for  Fort 

Leavenworth  380 

— department  commander  Kansas, 

G.  A.  R 375 

— -“Early  Days  in  Osage  County,”  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Fourth 
District  Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  No- 


— efforts  to  become  a soldier 379 

— mustered  out  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  ...  381 

Denison,  Tex 30 

— M.,  K.  & T.  R.  R.  built  to 70 

Denmark,  Lincoln,  county,  cooperative 

creamery  established  at,  in  1882 302 

— Danish  settlement  at 305 

— Grundtvigian  settlement  at 301 

— settlers  organize  congregation  and  build 

church  302 

Denton  creek  89 

Denure,  Wellington  J.,  company  A,  92d 

III.  Inf.,  tombstone  inscription 859 

Denver,  buffalo  meat  shipped  to Ill 

— date  train  service  established  with 

Kansas  City 246 

— date  Fitch’s  surveying  party  reached . . 199 

■ — first  train  on  Kansas  Pacific  to 342 

— home  station  on  Butterfield  route.  . 194,  196 
— Kansas  Pacific  built  to,  in  1870.  . 109,  342 

— line  of  stages  to 237 

- — mail  for  Fort  Hays  often  carried  to.  . . 215 
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Denver,  roads  to,  patrolled  by  soldiers 

from  Fort  Wallace  248 

— stages  from  Eagle  Tail  station  ran  to.  . 246 
— surveying  party  under  P.  H.  Schuyler, 
locating  engineer  of  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road, returning  from,  guarded  by  de- 
tachment of  troop  B,  Seventh  cavalry,  241 


— Union  Pacific  surveyed  to 341 

Denver  & Rio  Grande  railroad,  equip- 
ment for  construction  of,  carried  by 

Union  Pacific  347 

Denver  & South  Park  railroad,  equipment 
for  construction  of,  carried  by  Union 

Pacific  347 

Denver  Pacific  railway 209 

— built  from  Cheyenne  to  Denver 342 

Denver  road,  crossing  on  Big  creek 198 

— Indians  interfere  with  travel  on 846 

— through  Fort  Wallace  military  reser- 
vation   203 


Department  of  the  Gulf.  See  U.  S. 

Army,  Department  of  the  Gulf. 
Department  of  the  Missouri.  See  U.  S. 

Army,  Department  of  the  Missouri. 
Department  of  the  Platte.  See  U.  S. 

Army,  Department  of  the  Platte. 
Department  of  Texas.  See  U.  S.  Army, 
Department  of  Texas. 


Derge,  Ernest 385 

Derge  Mercantile  Co.,  of  Salem,  moved 

to  Lebanon  385 

Desert  420 

— country  east  of  Rocky  Mountains  re- 
ported as  33 

— See,  also.  Great  American  Desert. 

Deserters,  from  Custer's  camp  near  Fort 

Sedgwick  219 

—pursuit  of 205 

Desertions,  reasons  for  219 

DeSoto,  Hernando,  Louis  de  Moscosco, 

a lieutenant  of 564 

Desperadoes  34,  344 

— along  the  Kansas -Missouri  border.  ...  37 

— gunmen  employed  by  Dodge  City  to 

cope  with  82 

De-tsh-cah-she,  brave,  of  Clermont’s 

band  707 

DeVoe,  Carrie,  “Legends  of  the  Kaw”  by, 

cited  186 

Devon,  Kan 865 

Devore,  J.  L.,  company  G,  179th  Ohio 

Inf.,  monument  inscription 859 

Dewey,  Chauncey,  judgment  against,  on 
account  of  wrongful  deaths  of  the 

Berrys  737 

Dewey  (C.  P.)  Corporation,  suit  against,  737 

Dick,  Lee  474,  476,  477 

Dicker,  A.  J.,  death  mentioned 837 

Dicker,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gertrude,  date  and 

place  of  death 837 

Dickerson,  William  J.,  artist 575 

Dickey,  Jack,  wagon  train  boss 102 

Dickinson  county  191,  862 

Dieter,  Frank,  Indian  ruins  near  Oak  Hill 

discovered  by  862 

Dighton  Herald  277 

Dillingham,  G.  W 187 

“Distribution  of  government  rations  to 
Indians  at  Medicine  Bluff  creek,  prior 
to  location  of  assigned  reservations”; 
illustration,  from  Harper’s  Weekly . . . . 240 
Division  of  the  Missouri.  See  U.  S.  Army, 
Division  of  the  Missouri. 

Dix,  Edward  E.,  biographical  sketch....  836 
Dix,  Frank,  second  owner  of  Rose  Creek 

ranch,  died  violent  death  there 226 

Dix,  Ralph,  killed  during  Quantrill  raid.  . 836 


ride’ a broncho  into  Whiteford’s  jewelry 
store  227 


Dixon,  Uncle  John,  joined  colony  of 
religious  enthusiasts  who  went  to 

Jerusalem,  but  returned 388 

Dixon,  Mrs.  Olive,  “Life  of  William 

Dixon”  by,  cited 186 

Dixon,  Thomas,  “The  Man  in  Gray,” 

novel  by,  cited 186 

Dixon,  William,  scout,  attacked  by  In- 
dians   654 

Doan’s  store,  in  Wilbarger  county,  Texas,  69 
Dobytown,  Neb.,  Old  Fort  Kearney 

known  as 65 

Dodge,  A.  L.,  of  Wallace,  buffalo  bones 

shipped  to  Philadelphia  by 251 

— post  sutler,  Fort  Wallace 253 

Dodge,  Gen.  Grenville  M 856 

— commander  of  Department  of  the  Mis- 
souri, at  Fort  Leavenworth 189,  190 

— directed  to  scout  with  cavalry  on 

Smoky  Hill  and  Arkansas  rivers 189 

— of  U.  S.  Volunteers 189,  204 

— order  to  hunt  Indians  in  the  open, 
caused  them  to  retreat  to  Powder  river 

and  Black  Hills 857 

— sent  west  by  General  Grant  to  restore 
communication  interrupted  by  hostile 

Indians  855 

— “The  Indian  Campaign  of  the  Winter 

of  1864-’65”  by,  cited 189,855 

Dodge,  J.  K 405 

Dodge,  John,  a civilian,  located  at  Fort 

Dodge  861 

Dodge,  Mrs.  Mariah 406,  407 

Dodge,  Martha,  wife  of  John  Dodge, 

year  of  death 861 

Dodge,  Rev.  Nathaniel  B 693 

Dodge,  Col.  Richard  I.,  commandant  at 

Fort  Leavenworth  274 

Dodge,  Z.  F 405 

Dodge  City  55,  64,  67 

69,  71,  86,  102,  113,  115,  116,  119,  123. 
125,  126,  130,  134,  135,  136,  141,  147,  169 
170,  254,  277,  278,  518,  568,  569,  570,  861 

— arrival  of  tanner  at,  in  1876 129 

— Boot  Hill  gravej^ard 68,116 

— buffalo-hide  buyers  flock  to 117 

— branch  of  Chisholm  trail  to 68 

—cattle  drives  to 176,  565 

— cattle-shipping  point  82,  178,  570 

— cattle  market  72 

• — cattle  town 178 

— Cheyenne  Indian  prisoners  taken  to.  . . 680 

— description  of  early 180 

— distance  to  Staked  Plains  from 56 

— first  shooting  scrape  in 116 

— gamblers,  experiences  of . 117 

— gunmen  employed  to  deal  with  des- 
peradoes   82 

— made  setting  for  gun  stories 80 

— money  plentiful  in  early  days 82 

— most  famous  of  cow  towns 82 

— name  of  Buffalo  first  proposed  for....  82 

— old  Western  trail  ran  through 177 

— preacher  who  ministered  to  a dance 

hall  girl  127 

— road  to  Adobe  Walls  from 124 

— wild  town  in  early  70’s 127,  177 

— wooden  bridge  across  Arkansas  river 

built  at  118 

Dodge  City  Globe  275 

Dodgion,  Jane,  married  William  Darnell,  513 

Dodgion,  Lebo,  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  513 
Dodgion,  William,  biographical  mention 

of  513 

Dodgion  family,  date  of  arrival  in  Kan- 
sas   513 

Dog  fight,  account  of  8 

Dog  Indians,  or  soldiers 153,  162,  643 

— in  fight  at  Beecher  Island 230 

— under  Roman  Nose,  attack  Fort  Wal- 
lace   207 
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Dogs,  in  Kansas,  1905  

— used  by  Wichita  Indians  as  pack  ani- 
mals   

Dolbee,  Mrs.  Eliza  (Emmett),  date  of 

death  

Donald,  Doctor  , pioneer  physician, 
who  lived  east  of  Beloit,  under  Solo- 
mon bluffs  

Doncyson,  J.  B.,  cartoonist 

Doniphan  county  145, 

530,  552,  576,  719, 
Donnell,  Elizabeth  A.,  tombstone  inscrip- 
tion   

Donner  party,  combined  with  Russell 

party  for  mutual  protection 

Donovan,  Jack  849, 

— and  A.  J.  Pliley,  carry  second  dispatch 
from  Forsyth,  from  Beecher  Island  to 

Fort  Wallace,  requesting  aid  

Dooney,  Thomas,  private,  troop  I,  Sev- 
enth cavalry,  mutilated  body  of,  found 

by  Custer’s  searching  party  

Doran,  Tom,  member  Comanche  cattle 

pool  

— now  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  M 

Doran,  Thomas  F.,  “Kansas  Sixty  Years 

Ago,”  mentioned  58,  60, 

— letter  to,  quoted  

Doss,  Sipp,  member  company  — , Sixty- 
fourth  U.  S.  Col.,  tombstone  inscrip- 
tion   

Doster,  Judge  Frank,  Topeka  soldier-law- 
yer, a corporal  in  Civil  War 

Doster,  Lenore.  See  Cook,  Lenore  Doster. 
Douay,  Father,  mention  of  Osage  Indians 

by  

Doudna,  Willoughby  

Douglas,  Corporal  James,  company  G, 
killed  in  battle  with  Cheyenne  Indians 

near  Fort  Wallace 

Douglas,  Stephen  A . 

— Kansas -Nebraska  bill,  introduced  in 

congress  by  

became  a law  

Douglas  county  145, 

295,  297,  788,  833, 
— Josiah  Miller,  elected  probate  judge  of, 

Dow,  , free -state  martyr 

— murder  of  

“Down  Among  the  Red  men,”  article  by 

C.  E.  Campbell 623- 

Downer,  Major  James  P.,  Downer’s  sta- 
tion named  for  

Downer  creek 

Downer’s  Springs  

— massacre  by  Indians  at 

Downer’s  station 

— also  called  Downer’s  Springs,  location 

of  192, 

— date  attacked  by  Indians  

— later  called  Fort  Downer 

— named  for  Major  James  P.  Downer.  . . 

— station  on  Butterfield  route 194, 

Doy,  Charles,  member  Doy  rescue  party, 

Doy,  Dr.  John  W 851,853, 

— betrayer  of,  banished  from  Lawrence . . 
— captured  while  in  charge  of  party  of 
runaway  slaves  and  taken  forcibly  to 

Missouri  

— confined  in  St.  Joseph  jail 

— member  Lawrence  colony 

— sentenced  to  five  years  in  Missouri 
penitentiary  on  charge  of  abducting 

slaves  

Doy,  William  

— relics  belonging  to  Dr.  John  W.  Doy 

given  to  Historical  Society 

“Doy  Rescue,  The,  An  Episode  in  Kan- 
sas History,”  by  Theodore  Gard- 
ner   851- 


Doy  rescue  party,  daguerreotype  picture 

of,  taken  by  A.  G.  DaLee 854 

— members  composing  852 

Doyle,  J.  B.,  member  Comanche  pool...  565 

Doyle,  John,  killed  by  Indians 255 

Doyle,  William  s . 843 

Dragoons  508 

— stationed  at  head  of  wagon  train  to  di- 
vide charging  buffalo  herd 507 

Drisco.  Mr.  •,  fights  Indians  attack- 
ing his  ranch  near  Pond  City 227 

Drisco,  Mrs.  -,  ill,  defends  her  home 

against  attacking  Indians 227 

Driscoll,  J.  L.  & Sons,  herd  of  Texas 

cattle  brought  to  Kansas  for 568 

Driskill,  Bud  568 

Driskill,  Tobe  568 

— in  pursuit  of  Cheyenne  raiders 569 

Driskill’s  ranch,  established  in  Clark 

county,  1876  568 

— soldiers  pursuing  Cheyenne  raiders  reach,  569 
“Driving  Cattle  from  Texas  to  Iowa, 
1866,”  extracts  from  diary  of  Geo.  C. 

Duffield  88 

Drovers  ’ " 88 

— killed  by  banditti  while  bringing  cattle 

north  37 

— methods  of  collecting  cattle 54 

Drover’s  Cottage,  Abilene,  erected  for 
special  accommodation  of  cattlemen...  77 


172,  173,  174,  346,  384,  442,  563,  716,  723 

— 1860  

aid  for  victims  of,  procured  at 

Atchison  498 

— in  Missouri  258 

Drum,  Gen.  R.  H.,  letter  from  Lieut. 

Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  to,  recommending 
authority  be  given  to  sell  public  build- 
ings at  Fort  Wallace 278 

Drum,  Tommy,  saloon-keeper  at  Hays 

and  Victoria 162 

Drum-Standish  Commission  Co.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo 92 

“Drunkard’s  heaven,”  frontier  sleeping 

quarters,  known  as 286 


Dry  Feather,  or  Hah-to-in-gah,  Osage 

Indian  707 

Dry  fork  of  Republican  river 848 

Dry  wood  township,  Bourbon  county 352 

354,  356,  358,  360,  361 
Dubois,  home  station  on  Butterfield 

route  190,  194 

Duck  creek  598 

Ducks  310,  378,  411,  467,  502,  512 

— canvasback,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Dudley,  Major  , roadmaster  on  Kan- 

sas Pacific,  reported  killed  by  Indians.  . 246 
Dudley,  George,  old  settler,  of  Salem.  . . . 386 


Dudley,  Col.  N.  A.  M.,  Ninth  cavalry,  at 

Fort  Hays 278 

Duerinck,  Father,  came  to  St.  Marys 

mission  in  1849 453 

— college  of  St.  Marys  established  by.  . . 461 
Duffield,  George  C.,  diary  of  Texas-cattle  ' 

drive  kept  by,  mentioned 38 

quoted 88 

— engages  in  cattle  business  with  Harvey 

Ray  37 

Dugouts  114,  127,  148,  219,  301,  314 

315,  347,  385,  412,  510,  721,  722,  723,  728 

— on  Big  Creek  station  site 197 

— roof  poles  for 563 

Dull  Knife,  Cheyenne  chief 103,  139 

673,  677,  680  682 

— band  of  Northern  Cheyennes  under, 
camped  at  Fort  Robinson,  escape 

and  are  recaptured 139 

divide  forces  at  Sand  creek 134 
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519 

832 

410 

575 

180 

788 

859 

437 

850 

230 

366 

565 

570 

96 

92 

859 

741 

694 

697 

210 

595 

145 

426 

294 

837 

334 

159 

161 

691 

198 

198 

198 

197 
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198 
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198 

198 
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852 

855 

854 
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Dull  Knife,  band  of  Northern  Cheyennes 
under,  escape  from  Cheyenne  reser- 
vation and  start  for  old  home  in 

North  134 

give  battle  to  U.  S.  soldiers  at  Red 

Holes,  killing  three  134 

kill  settlers  on  Beaver  and  Sappa 

creeks  137 

ponies  belonging  to,  captured 136 

—death  of,  on  Sioux  reservation,  1884..  276 
— leader  of  one  band  of  Northern  Chey- 
ennes   679 

—raid  of  272,  614 

route  across  Kansas 272 

Dummell,  , sergeant,  at  Fort  Wallace 

during  Cheyenne  raid 207 

Dunbar,  Prof.  John  B.,  interpretation  of 
meaning  of  word  “Topeka”  disputed 

by  W-  E.  Connelley 592 

Duncan,  Capt.  L.  C.,  Twenty-second 

regiment,  acquittal  of,  and  appoint- 
ment to  regular  army  later 737 

Dunlap,  M.  L 32,  96 

Dunlap,  Ripley  E.,  gold  seekers  from 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee  leave  Wades- 

boro,  Ky.,  under  leadership  of 449 

Dunn,  Bill,  of  Dodge  City,  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  by  Indians  while  on 

buffalo  hunt  • 126 

Dunn,  Charley,  of  Dodge  City,  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  Indians  while 

on  buffalo  hunt 126 

Dunn,  George  A 494,  495 

Dunn,  J.  H.,  tombstone  inscription 819 

Dunn,  M.  H.,  tombstone  inscription....  819 
Dunn,  Timothy,  company  I,  Seventh 
Kansas  cavalry,  tombstone  inscription,  859 

Dunsmore,  Esquire  473 

Dunton,  Jason,  old  timer  of  Salem 387 

DuPratz, , White  Pawnees  lived  along 

White  river,  according  to ...  531 

Durant,  Thomas  C.,  associated  with 
Samuel  Hallet  in  the  building  of  the 

Union  Pacific  •’  • • • 340 

Dutch  Bill’s  ranch 361 

Dutton  homestead 307 

Dyer,  Abraham  461 

Dyer,  James 461 

Dyer,  Jane 461 

Dyer,  Joel  3 

Dyer,  John,  killed  by  Indians  near 

“Indian  Lookout”  726 

Dyer,  Lydia  461 

Dyer,  Samuel  D.,  date  and  place  of  death,  463 

— ferry  operated  by ••  463 

— first  settler  in  western  Pottawatomie 

county  • 461 

— home  of,  a preaching  place  for  several 

years 461 

— major  in  Black  Hawk  War 461 

— remnant  of  abutment  of  bridge  on 

claim  of ; illustration  462 

— sketch  of 461 

— store  kept  by 461,  463 

— worked  for  government  at  Fort  Scott. . 461 

Dyer,  Mrs.  Samuel  D 461,  463 

Dyer,  Sarah  461 

Dyer.  William  Enoch 461 

“Dying  Cowboy,  The,”  songs,  words  of.  . 94 
Dykes,  Dr.  Henry  A.,  head  of  War 
Veteran’s  Hospital,  Kansas  City,  Mo. . . 385 

— formerly  of  Salem 385 

Dykes.  Dr.  John,  began  medical  career 

at  Salem  385 

— several  times  a candidate  for  congress. . 385 

E. 

E.  W.  Howe’s  Monthly  Magazine , Atchi- 
son   187 

Eagle  clan  or  gens 452 

Eagle  Creek  station,  now  Sharon  Springs,  226 


Eagle  Tail  station,  attacked  by  Indians.  . 246 
— located  at  Old  Indian  crossing  of 

Smoky  Hill 246 

— now  Sharon  Springs 245,  246 

— stage  coaches  to  Denver  ran  from 246 

— train  service  on  Kansas  Pacific  ended 

at  245 

“Eagle’s  Head,”  Cheyenne  chief 636 

Early-day  sermon 369 

“Early  Days  in  Drywood,”  article  by  J. 

S.  West  352-  361 

“Early  Days  in  Osage  County,”  by  Wm. 

W.  Denison,  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Fourth  District  Woman’s  Relief 

Corps,  November,  1922 375,383 

“Early  History  of  Elk  Falls,”  by  Donald 
Lockhart ; reprinted  from  Howard 

Courant . July  21,  1927 842-  845 

“Early  Life  and  Experiences  in  Kansas,” 
article  by  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Jordan,  586-  588 
“Early  Settlement  of  Southwest  Kansas,” 
by  J.  W.  Berryman,  annual  address  of 
the  president  of  the  Kansas  State  His- 
torical Society,  October  19,  1926,  561-  570 
Earth-walled  houses  of  Pawnee  Indians..  524 

Earthworks,  about  block  house 399 

— geometrical  designs  in,  of  Mound 

Builders  547 

East  Buffalo  creek 408 

— battle  with  Indians  on 403 

East  Rock  Creek  ranch,  removal  of  D. 

C.  McCanles  from,  to  ranch  on  Little 

Blue 11,  12 

— rented  by  McCanles  to  Russell,  Majors 

& Waddell 12 

East  Rock  Creek  station,  deferred  pay- 
ment for 20 

— description  of 15 

— Horace  Wellman,  superintendent  of . . . . 12 

Eastern  Star,  Order  of 435 

Easton,  on  military  trail 460 

Eastwood,  Raymond  James,  artist 575 

Eaton,  Isaac  E.,  in  charge  of  expedition 
to  survey  route  up  Smoky  Hill  river 
for  Butterfield  Overland  Despatch....  190 
— letter  to  Hon.  Thomas  Carney,  re- 
garding the  Smoky  Hill  route,  giving 
list  of  stations  and  description  of  coun- 
try along  194,  195 

— numbers  of  men  and  equipment  of  sur- 
veying party  under  191 

Eaton,  cattle  and  home  station  on  But- 
terfield route  194,  196 

Ecke,  Mrs.  Fanny  (Newhouse),  date  of 

death  832 

Eclipse  of  the  sun 495 

Eddy,  J.  D 843 

Edgerton  419 

Edmunds,  Sally 357 

Edson,  on  Burlington  railroad 217 

Education,  article  by  John  Fraser  men- 
tioned   796 

— money  expended  for 562 

Edwards,  , herder  and  stockman,  of 

Wallace  county,  reported  Indians 
camped  on  White  Woman’s  creek....  278 

Edwards,  Charles  L 337 

Edwards,  Geo.  L.,  tombstone  inscription,  819 
Edwards,  J.  B.,  early  settler  of  Abi- 
lene   81,  97 

Edwards,  John  H.,  letter  to  Topeka 
Commonwealth,  dated  Ellis,  October  4, 

1874,  giving  account  of  finding  of 
bodies  of  German  family,  killed  by  In- 
dians   261 

— state  senator  from  Ellis  county  in 

1874  258,  262 

Egyptians  556 

— taught  astronomy  and  geometry  by 

Abraham  553 

El  Dorado  187,  361,  842 

El  Dorado  Times  187 
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Eldridge,  Col.  Shalor  W 854 

— “Early  Days  in  Kansas,”  dedicated  to 

R.  G.  Elliott  334 

Elections,  1855 294,  710 

— cases  of  Governor  Capper  738 

- — contest  of  candidates  for  governor, 

1912  . .. 737 

— in  Rock  Creek  district,  held  at  home  of 

Charles  Jenkins  501 

Electrical  storm,  ball  of  fire  played  on 
the  cattle’s  horns  and  horses’  ears.  ...  60 
Elephant  Rock,  General  Carr  had  fight 

with  Indians  at 240 

Elgin  260 

— stage  from  Elk  Falls  to 845 

Elizabeth  Town,  Texas  89 

Elk  60,  100,  179,  311,  413,  726 

— along  lower  Republican  98 

— near  Fort  Wallace 242 

— teeth  used  by  Indians  for  ornaments..  664 
Elk  City,  Osage  Indian  village  east  of..  842 

Elk  clan  or  gens 452 

Elk  county  842,844 

Elk  creek  312 

— Indian  Territory  90 

Elk  Falls  843,  844 

— business  enterprises  in  844 

— country  near,  a favorite  camping  and 

fishing  place  for  Osage  Indians 842 

— date  of  arrival  of  first  train  in 844 

— “Early  History  of,”  article  by  Donald 

Lockhart  842-  845 

— first  young  folk’s  party  in  vicinity  of,  845 

— loses  county  seat  election 843,  844 

— once  capital  of  what  is  now  Elk  and 

Chautauqua  counties  . ., 842 

— organization  of  M.  E.  cliurch  at 842 

— projectors  of 843 

— stage  line  to  Sedan  and  Elgin  from.  . . . 845 
— rtownsite  located  and  platted  in  1869.  . 843 
Elk  Falls  Examiner,  date  of  first  issue 

of  843 

Elk  river  842,  843,  845 

Elkader  273, 276 

Elkhart,  Kan.  564 

Elkhorn  station,  on  Oregon  trail,  kept 

by  D.  C.  McCanles  5 

Elkhorn  Tavern,  Arkansas 380 

Elliott,  Judge  594,  596 

Elliott,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  administrator  of  es- 
tate of  Gen.  Geo.  A.  Forsyth,  sword 
used  at  battle  of  Beecher’s  Island  and 
other  articles  given  museum  of  His- 
torical Society  of  Kansas,  by 233 

Elliott,  H.  B.,  soldier  in  Mexican  War.  . 598 
Elliott,  Joel  H.,  major  Seventh 

cavalry  210,  602 

— and  sixteen  troopers  slain  at  battle  of 
the  Washita,  scalped  and  horribly  mu- 
tilated by  Indians 106,  107,  362 

— body  found  by  Custer’s  searching 

party  366 

— burial  of  107 

at  Fort  Sill,  according  to  McBee.  . . 363 

at  Fort  Arbuckle,  according  to  Cus- 
ter, the  better  authority 365 

— Custer’s  men  search  Washita  battlefield 

for  365 

Elliott,  John  819 

Elliott,  Mary,  dates  of  birth,  marriage 

and  death  826 

Elliott,  Richard  Smith,  industrial  agent 
for  Kansas  Pacific  railroad,  plants  first 
grain  west  of  Ellsworth  in  Kansas.  . . . 248 
— “Notes  Taken  in  Sixty  Years”  by, 

cited  248 

- — trees  and  grain  planted  near  Pond 

Creek  station 249 

Elliott,  Robert  G 334 

— and  Josiah  Miller,  founders  of  Kansas 
Free  State  333 


Elliott,  Robert  G.,  born  in  Indiana 

— obituary  notice  of  R.  L.  Williams, 

by  560, 

Elliott,  Sam,  of  Lawrence 

Elliott  family  

Ellis,  Anderson  N.,  acting  assistant  sur- 
geon at  Fort  Wallace  

— advised  governor  to  issue  arms  and 
ammunition  to  settlers  of  Decatur 

county 

— story  of  army  experiences,  published  in 

Vol.  13,  Historical  Collections 

Ellis  114,  115,  119,  258,  261,  287, 

— clothing,  bedding  and  food  gathered  in, 

for  sufferers  of  Cheyenne  raid 

— division  point  of  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road   

— party  made  up  at,  to  search  for  the 

Jordan  outfit  

— trees  and  grain  planted  at 

Ellis  county  196,  198,  216,  251, 

— Camp  Sturgis  established  in 

— census,  1870,  cited  

— Mike  Sweeney,  first  county  clerk  of . . .’ 
— Socialistic  colony  started  by  Danes  in 

1877  

Ellsworth  67,  248,  '258,  28*0*, 

— branch  of  Chisholm  trail  to 

— cattle  driven  to  

— cattle  market  for  a few  years..  *72*  8*2* 

— dames  and  gamblers  at  

— end  of  track  on  Union  Pacific 

— home  station  on  Butterfield  route,  194, 

— night  life  in  

not  a house  to  be  seen  between  Hays 

and  

— U.  S.  saloon  at  ' ’ ’ j 

Ellsworth  county  * igV 

— Dakota  formation  exposed  in ’ 

— rock  salt  discovered  in,  1887 

Elm  creek  ’ ‘ *3*93' 

— brass  cannon  dug  up  at  mouth  of  . ’ 

— woods  

Elm  fork  of  Trinity  .................. 

Elm  Springs,  Okla !!!!!!!!!* 

Elm  trees  98, '289,  *316, ’322, 

■ — red  

— western  limit  of,  in  Kansas !!!!!!!!” 

— white  

“Elmpeelers,”  name  given  early  day 

brand  of  hogs  

El  Quartelejo,  identified  by  ’ Mrs.  ’ Clara 
Francis  Shelton,  former  librarian  of 

Historical  Society  

'Pueblo  of,  site  first  permanent  dweiling 

of  white  men  on  Kansas  soil 

ruins  of,  in  Scott  county,  site  of, 
marked  by  the  Daughters  of  the 

American  Revolution  of  Kansas 

El  Reno,  Okla 

Elwell,  Charles  !!!!!!!!!!!! 

Elwell,  Mrs.  Charles,  biographical  sketch 

of  

Elwell  Mrs.  Mary  Tisdale  (Mrs.*  Charles)’, 
Elwood,  a small  station  opposite  St. 
Joseph  

Ely,  

Grant 


private  secretary  to  President 


Emancipation  of  slaves,  efforts  to  find 

financers  of  Brown’s  efforts 

Emerson,  Albert  B.,  company  I,  Ninety - 
seventh  Ohio  infantry,  tombstone  in- 
scription   

Emerson,  Betty,  tombstone  inscription . . 
Emerson,  George  S.,  store  of,  at  Dodge 

City  

Emery,  Judge  James  S' 

— owner  of  Lawrence  Tribune 

Emigrant  Aid  Company  of  New  England. 
See  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Com- 
pany. 
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Emigrant  house,  Salina,  furnished  by 
Kansas  Pacific  for  families  while  men 

searched  for  land 345 

Emigrant  trains  

Emigrants  160,  347 

— camped  near  Joel  Helvey’s  ranch 7 

— over  Santa  Fe  trail 420 

Emigration,  over  Pike’s  Peak  road 192 

— soldier  139 

— to  California,  Oregon  and  Utah  over 

Santa  Fe  trail 709 

— to  Kansas 161 

Emlen,  Mr.  , Quaker  philanthropist, 

bequest  left  by,  for  establishing  school 

for  colored  boys 293 

Emmer,  statistics  308 

Emporia  07,  71,  361 

Eneas,  Kickapoo  interpreter 425 

Enfield  rifle  227 

Engagement  of  Colonel  Forsyth’s  com- 
mand with  Indians  at  Beecher’s  Island, 

September  17,  1868;  illustration 231 

Engineers  248 

England,  George  A.,  chaplain,  Fort  Wal- 
lace   271 

—date  of  death 271 

England,  J.  H.,  Nineteenth  Ohio  infantry,  820 
England  family,  tombstone  inscriptions..  820 
England,  thoroughbred  horses  imported 

from 349 

Engler,  Martha  A.,  tombstone  inscription,  821 

Englewood 370 

English,  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel 220 

English  blue  grass  seed,  grown  in  Kansas,  812 

English  colony  at  Victoria 162 

English  language,  Indians’  difficulty  with,  659 
English  nobility,  attempt  to  form  landed 
aristocracy  of  second  sons  of,  at  Vic- 
toria and  also  at  Runnymede 163 

English  riding  saddle,  dubbed  postage 

stamp  by  cowboys 52 

English  settlers  174 

Entomological  Commission,  State,  placed 
under  supervision  of  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture   806 

Entomologist 208 

— state,  creation  of 799 

“An  Episode  in  Kansas  History:  The  Doy 
Rescue,”  article  by  Theodore  Gard- 
ner   851-855 

Equity  Union  806 

Eresch,  Josie,  artist 575 

Erns,  Chris.,  settler  on  White  Rock  creek, 

1870  403 

Esbon  384 

Escanjaques,  attack  great  city  of  the 
Quivirans,  slaughtering,  burning  and 

plundering . 533 

— burned  stra.w-house  village  of  Quivira 

Skidi  Pawnees  in  1601 532 

— drove  Skidi  out  of  Quivira  in  1601.  . . . 531 

- — of  the  Spaniards 520 

— Onate’s  party  joined  by 533 

Eskew,  , of  Kansas  City,  at  Dodge 

City  to  buy  buffalo  hides 117 

Esse-tike,  chief  of  Qua-hah-days  band 

of  Comanches 635 

— Comanche  medicine  man 633 

— led  attack  on  buffalo  hunters  at  Adobe 

Walls  644 

Esse-to-yet.  or  Grey  Leggings,  chief  of 
Penne-teth-kahs  band  of  Comanches..  634 

Essex:  sheen  790 

Estevan,  killed  515 

• — negro  slaves,  with  Narvaez  expedition, 

one  of  four  survivors 505 

Etchings,  collection  of  Carl  J.  Smalley.  . 572 

Etchings,  collection  of  Prof.  Frank 

Marvin 571 

Etiquette,  frontier,  questions  of  personal 
nature  an  unpardonable  offense 344 


Eubank,  Kent,  “Horse  and  Buggy  Days” 

by,  cited  186 

Eudora 838,  840,  841 

— and  Franklin  roads,  intersection  of.  . . 838 
Eudora  News , George  Brune  publisher  of,  331 

Eureka  creek 192 

Eureka  Creek,  station  on  Butterfield 

route  194 

Europe,  settlers  from 346 

Europeans,  first  to  enter  Kansas 140 

Evans,  Hunter  &,  members  of  the 

Comanche  pool 565 

Evans,  J.  S.  & Co.,  trading  establishment 

of  637 

Evans.  Jesse,  herd  of  800  cattle  owned 

by,  wintered  in  Southwest  Kansas 565 

Evans,  John 593,  596 

Evans,  Mrs.  John 598 

Evans,  Mary  G.,  tombstone  inscription..  819 

Evans  family  599 

Evarts,  Hal  G..  “The  Settling  of  the 
Sage,”  a story  of  cattle  ranching  in 

Wyoming,  cited  186 

review  of 178 

— “Tumbleweeds.”  story  of  opening  of 

the  Cherokee  Strip,  cited 186 

review  of 178 

Evens,  J 819 

Evens,  Lucinde,  tombstone  inscription . . . 819 
Everett.  W.  S.,  purchased  interest  of  Ed 
Martindale  in  Jeffersonian-Gazette.  . . . 331 
Everts’  “Atlas  of  Kansas”.  .199,  203,  217,  259 

Ewing,  Gen.  Thomas  379,  838 

— Order  No.  11,  issued  by 158 

“Examination  of  Statement  of  Geo.  W. 

Trancon”  07 


Excavating  lodge  site  near  Little  Arkan- 
sas river,  Rice  county,  summer  of  1927 ; 

illustration  531 

Excelsior  colony,  fort  of  401 

— fortifications  of  400 

— from  New  York,  account  of 399 

Exodus,  negroes  from  Smith 171 

Expedition  of  Coronado  514 

“The  Experiences  of  a Homesteader  in 

Kansas,”  by  E.  D.  Haney 305-  325 

Experiment  station,  agricultural,  at  K.  S. 

A.  C 799 

Experiment  station,  branch  in  western 

Kansas  established  800 

Experiment  stations  on  county  farms,  ad- 
vocated   802 

Explorers  reported  country  east  of  Rocky 

Mountains  as  a desert  33 

Exposition,  Universal,  Paris  797 

Express  traffic  88 

Express  wagon  trains,  escorts  for 203 

Express  wagons  88,  388 

— and  government  supply  trains,  military 
protection  for  199 


F. 


Fairbury,  Neb 4,  20,  403 

— cemetery  at  19 


Fairgrounds,  laws  relative  to  liquor  and 

gambling  on 795 

Fairmount  College,  Wichita  576 

Fairs,  Kansas  State,  Hutchinson...  803,  813 

— established  in  1913  802,  803,  813 

Fairs,  Kansas  State  (free),  Topeka 813 

Fairs,  state,  art  exhibits  at 572 

— 1863-1874  789, 790, 795 

Fake  towns  in  Kansas 163 

Fall  river  842 

Famished  Woman’s  Fork,  canyon  of 274 

— fight  with  Cheyenne  Indians  at 274 

— same  as  Punished  Woman’s  creek,  later 


called  Beaver  creek 275 

Fancher,  Byron  845 

Fardy,  Richard  D 404 

— member  militia  company  405 
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Farley,  Louis,  Arickaree  scout,  body  of 


removed  to  post  cemetery  at  Fort 

Wallace  232 

—death  of  232,  851 

— severely  wounded  at  battle  of  Aricka- 
ree   232,  850 

Farley,  Mo.,  opposite  Leavenworth 497 

Farm  and  Home  Sentinel,  Indianapolis, 

cited  218 

Farm  animals.  See  Animals,  Farm. 

Farm  labor,  scarcity  and  high  price  of, 

during  World  War 805 

— machinery,  demand  for  standardization 

of  806 

— products  801,  802,  807 

— tenancy,  in  Kansas  807 

- — tractors  812 

— wagons  504 

Farm  Bureau,  State  807 

— establishment  of,  in  Kansas 806 

Farmers  800 

— acquired  cotton  seed  789 

— called  to  assist  settlers  at  Council 

Grove  714 

— cooperative  action  among  714 

— only  eleven  listed  as  members  of  Agri- 
cultural Society  788 

— presented  with  reports  798 

—seed  donated  to,  by  Kansas  Pacific 

railroad  346 

Farmer’s  Alliance,  constitution 730 

— efforts  for  fusion 732 

— joint  convention  of,  with  Knights  of 

Labor 732 

— merged  into  People’s  or  Populist 

Party  736,  741 

— National  .731,  732 

— Shawnee  county  736 

Farmer’s  convention,  Kansas  state,  1873, 

first  state -wide  . 792 

— resolutions  of  794 

— under  auspices  of  Agricultural  Society.  . 794 
Farmers’  Cooperative  Grain  Dealers’  As- 
sociation, Kansas 806 

Farmers’  Union,  Kansas  state 806,  807 

— denied  permit  to  organize  a bank 738 

Farmers’  Union  Bank,  mandamus  rela- 


Farming,  dry  799 

Farms  788,  789,  792 

Farnham,  Mrs.  Mateel  Howe,  “Rebel- 
lion” by,  cited 186 

Farr,  E.  F.,  company  H,  29th  Ohio  Inf., 


Vinnie  Ream  Hoxie,  in  Farragut 

Square,  Washington,  D.  C 577 

Farris,  Ralph  503 

Favor, , resident  of  Pond  Creek,  killed 

by  Indians  206 


— jaw  bone  of,  used  by  squaws  for 

grating  com  492 

Faxon,  T.  J 820 

Faxon  family,  tombstone  inscriptions.  . . . 820 
Fay,  Patrick,  story  of,  regarding  rescue 

of  Doctor  Doy  854 

Fayette,  Mo 425 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  California  emigration 

came  from  145 

Fayetteville  road,  general  direction  of...  145 
— joined  Santa  Fe  trail  at  Turkey  creek, 

McPherson  county 145 

Fazel.  J.  W..  art  director  for  Capper 

Engraving  Co.,  Topeka 575 

Feather  beds 259 

— Indians  empty,  for  the  ticks 392 

Feathers,  fine,  bartered  for  ornaments...  514 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Kansas.  . . 360 
Fee,  Charles  H.,  incorporator  of  Pond 
City  Land  and  Town  Company 227 


Feed  yards  122 

Feedstuffs,  protection  against  adulteration 

of,  asked  by  Board  of  Agriculture 802 

Feet,  dressing  the 356 

Feldman,  Albert,  married  Sophia  German,  267 

Fences,  “grasshopper”  356,  570 

— stake  and  rider 511 

Fennimore,  Pearl,  married  John  Mc- 
Cracken   411 

Ferguson,  E.  C.,  company  C,  5th  Mich. 

Inf.,  tombstone  inscription 859 

Ferguson,  Frank  474 

Ferguson,  Halcyon  Gertrude 607 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  Jennie,  and  great-grand- 
son, Jack  Cornelius;  illustration 611 

Ferguson,  Rossie,  death  of,  from  rattle- 
snake bite 608 

Ferguson,  S.  A 606,  610 

— death  of  617 

— portrait  of  607 

Ferguson,  T.  B.,  citizen  of  Kansas 156 

— governor  of  Oklahoma,  1901-1903 156 

— “The  Javhawkers,”  cited 186 

quoted 156 

Ferguson.  Walter,  of  Cherokee,  Okla 157 

Ferries 190,  461 

— at  El  wood 852 

— at  Junietta  461 

— on  Kansas  river 453 

— on  Republican  river 308 

near  Fort  Riley 505 

— on  Solomon  river 191 

— onerated  bv  S.  D.  Dver 463 

—Woodward’s,  over  Saline  river 191 

Ferril.  John  D.,  captain  of  wagon  train 

to  the  Pacific 857 

Ferril.  Jonathan,  captain  of  a train  from 
Independence  and  Westport  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1850 857 

Ferril.  Thomas  Hornsby,  a World  War 

soldier  856 

Ferril,  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson 858 

— “boots  and  saddles”  sounded  while 
preaching  to  troops  at  Julesburg,  be- 
cause of  Indian  alarm 856 

— chaplain  of  Sixteenth  Kansas  cavalry.  . 855 

— date  and  place  of  birth 855 

— overcomes  government  red  tape  and  se- 
cures tents  for  Sixteenth  Kansas  cavalry 

in  Black  Hills  campaign 856 

— remonstrates  with  Gen.  P.  F.  Connor 
for  profanitv  857 


Ferrill.  Will  C..  letters  from  Lutz  Wahl, 
major  general,  and  M.  R.  McLean,  ad- 
jutant general  of  Kansas,  conveying 
thanks  for  newspaper  clippings  regard- 
ing “The  Sixteenth  Kansas  cavalry  in 
the  Black  Hills  in  1865,” 858 


— “The  Sixteenth  Kansas  Cavalry  in  the 

Black  Hills,”  article  by 855-  858 

Ferryboats  ; ' 35,  98,  306,  308 

— on  Republican  river  307 

— unknown  on  prairie,  during  trail  days.  . 61 

Feterita  808 

— a grain  sorghum  new  to  Kansas 803 

Fetterman,  Capt.  William  J 671 

Field.  Roswell,  "In  Sunflower  Land,” 

quoted  168 

cited  186 

Fifteenth  Division,  World  War 740 

Finch,  Charles  S.,  account  of  annual 
meeting  of  Old  Settlers'  Association, 
Lawrence,  September  16,  1927,  by,  831,  832 
— candidate  for  postmaster,  Lawrence...  331 
— editorial  writer  on  Lawrence  Journal.  . 330 
— one  of  owners  of  Lawrence  Gazette.  . . 331 
— purchases  half -interest  in  Jeffersonian- 

Gazette  331 

— vice  president  Old  Settlers’  Association, 
Lawrence  831 
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Finch,  Florence  E 336 

Finches,  found  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Findley,  Samuel,  settler  on  Darnell  creek,  496 
— with  James  and  William  Darnell,  dele- 
gated by  neighbors  to  go  to  Atchison 

for  aid  supplies 498 

Finley,  James  A.,  assistant  surgeon  at 

Fort  Wallace  279 

Finney  county,  Cheyenne  raid  through.  . . 272 

“Fire  Nation,”  i.  e.,  Pottawatomies 452 

Fire  guards,  plowed  around  homesteads  in 

early  days  315 

First  National  Bank,  Burlingame 377 

Fish,  Carl  Russell,  “The  Development  of 
American  Nationality,”  cited  ....  33,  96 

Fish  195,  419 

— culture  797 

— production  of 799 

• — -propagation  of,  indorsed  798 

— spear,  called  a gig 353 

Fish  Band  of  Shawnees,  came  to  Kansas 


in  1828  421 

Fish  klan  of  Pottawatomies  452 

Fisher,  Eugene  B.,  tombstone  inscription,  859 
Fisher,  Rev.  Hugh  D.,  “The  Gun  and 

the  Gospel”  by,  cited  186 

Fisher,  Philip  D.,  sketch  of  General  Han- 
cock’s encampment  at  Fort  Harker, 

April  2,  1867;  illustration 211 

Fisher,  S.  M.,  hunting  party  under  lead- 
ership of,  surrounded  by  Indians  who 
strip  them  of  provisions,  revolvers  and 

ammunition  334 

— shot  in  back  by  Indian  while  on  hunt- 
ing trip  394 

— trouble  with  loan  sharks  323 

Fiske, . I.  W.  W.  organizer,  action 

of  state  against  737,  738 

Fitch,  Charles  R.,  member  surveying 

party  190 

Fitch,  Florence  E 336 

Fitch,  Lieut.  Julian  R.  . . . 194,  195,  196,  205 

— commissions  in  Signal  Corps 199 

■ — detailed  to  accompany  expedition  of 
Butterfield  Overland  Despatch  up 
Smoky  Hill  river,  as  surveyor  of  route,  190 


— report  of  survey  for  route  up  Smoky 
Hill  river  for  Leavenworth  and  Pike’s 


Peak  Express  Co 190 

— suggests  points  for  military  posts  along 

Butterfield  route  193 

—surveying  and  construction  party  un- 
der, reach  Denver  August  7,  1865....  199 
— time  required  for  surveying  Butterfield 

route  193 

— with  H.  T.  Green’s  surveying  party  in 


1860 


190 


Fitch,  Mrs.  Julian  R.,  accompanied  hus- 
band on  surveying  expedition  up  Smoky 

Hill  river 191 

Fitch,  Col.  Thomas  J.,  of  Twenty-first 

regiment,  Spanish  American  War 737 

Fitch’s  Meadows,  about  fourteen  miles 

west  of  Pond’s  creek 198 

- — hay  for  Fort  Wallace  probably  cut  at,  226 

— home  station  on  Butterfield  route 194 

• — named  for  Lieutenant  Julian  R.  Fitch,  198 

Fitzgerald,  Dr.  Jenkins  A 851 

■ — accompanied  Carpenter’s  command  to 
relief  of  Forsyth’s  forces  at  Aricka- 

ree  846,  848 

— assistant  surgeon  at  Fort  Wallace....  279 
— attended  wounded  of  Forsyth’s  com- 
mand   850 

— <iate  of  death  279 

—ordered  to  Fort  Wallace  to  replace 

Doctor  Tanner  847 

— post  surgeon  at  Fort  Wallace 232 

Fitzgerald,  Dr.  M.  J 234 

Fitzpatrick,  Michael,  company  H,  Fif- 
teenth Kansas  cavalry,  tombstone  in- 
scription   859 


Fitzpatrick,  Thomas,  farrier,  troop  M, 
Seventh  cavalry,  body  found  by  Cus- 


ter’s searching  party 366 

Five-mile  Hollow,  about  five  miles  out 

from  Fort  Hays  114 

Flag,  United  States  382,  500,  519 

at  Fort  Wallace  204 

floated  in  Kansas  for  first  time.  ...  142 

— of  truce  107,  265 

Flat  cars,  employed  for  shipping  cattle. . 77 

Flats  569 

Flax  grown  in  Kansas 812 

— smoking 360 

— statistics  793,  808 

Fleming,  Bill  357 

Fleming,  Tom  358 

Flesh  piercer,  ceremonial;  illustration....  551 

Fletcher,  843 

Fletcher,  Miss  Alice,  authority  on  Paw- 
nee ceremonies  554 


Fletcher,  Thomas  C.,  governor  of  Mis- 
souri, full  pardon  for  Doctor  Doy  in 

1865,  issued  by 855 

Flint,  , early  settler  in  Jewell  county,  391 

— grandfather  of  Mrs.  Nicholas  Ward...  393 

Flint  521,  527,  529,  542 

— awls  539 

not  unlike  star  in  design 539 

— drills 539 

— knives  522,  528,  539,  545 

four-bladed  530,  551 

a symbolic  and  ceremonial  type.  . 530 

used  both  as  knife  and  lightning 

rod  during  thunderstorms 543 

leaf-shaped  529 

— many  varieties  of,  in  arrow  points  of 

Quivirans 539 

— scrapers  862 

— spear  heads 860 

Flintom,  W.  J 837 

— one  of  owners  of  Lawrence  Gazette.  . . 331 

— retires  from  Lawrence  Gazette 332 

Flintom,  Mrs.  W.  J 837 

Flood,  Lieut.  R.  E.,  commanding  post 

at  Fort  Wallace  204 

Floods 89,  190,  498,  809 

— Big  creek,  Ellis  county,  June  5, 

1867  ; 196 


old  Fort  Hays  destroyed  June  7, 

1867,  by .' 216 

— of  1903  in  North  Topeka 742 

Florence 859 

Florida,  forests  and  quagmires  of 514 

Flory,  , “Pioneer  Days.”  mentioned,  843 

Flour  56,  259,  497,  790,  866 

— made  at  Elk  City 844 

— sacks,  emptied  and  carried  away  for 

cloth,  by  Indians 394 

— shortage  of  727 

Flour  mill,  on  Solomon  river,  at  Glen 

Elder  404 

Floyd -Jones.  Col.  Delancey,  commandant 

at  Fort  Wallace 250 

— Hays  City  street  named  for,  later 

changed  to  Normal  avenue 250 

— moved  his  headquarters  to  Fort  Hays.  . 250 

Fogle.  Joseph  W 403 

— member  militia  company 405 

Foley,  Pete,  printing  plant  operated  by.  . 335 

“Foilow-up  wagon”  720 

Foltz,  Lloyd  Chester,  etcher 575 

Fontana,  railroad  completed  to 352 

Food  stuffs,  prices  of,  rose  at  close  of 

Civil  War  32 

Foot,  Charley,  shooting  match  engaged 

in 512 

Foot  hills  463 


Football  game,  the  Southwest  can  as- 
semble thirty  to  fifty  thousand  spec- 
tators for  348 

Forage 216,  217 
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Forage,  crops 567 

— tents 846 

Ford,  on  Neosho  river 708,709 

— on  Rock  creek 510,  511 

— on  Vermilion  river 454 

Ford  county,  Cheyenne  raid  through....  272 
— Osage  Indians  kill  hunters  and  stock - 

men  in 254 

Foreign  settlements  in  Kansas 163 

Forests 87 

— of  Florida 514 

Forge 492 

Forks  of  Big  creek,  Fort  Fletcher  located 

at  196 

— home  station  on  Butterfield  route 194 

Forrest,  Gen.  Nathan  B.,  attack  on  Mem- 
phis, Tenn 99 

Forsyth,  George  A 147,  151 

152,  161,  233,  238,  858 

— accompanied  General  Sheridan  on  tour 

of  inspection  to  Fort  Wallace 225 

— at  battle  of  the  Arickaree.  . . 165,  283,  645 
— brevetted  brigadier  general  after  battle 

of  the  Arickaree 851 

— cared  for  by  Asst.  Surg.  Jenkins  A. 

Fitzgerald  after  Arickaree  battle 279 

— command  of,  at  Arickaree 102 

— - — deplorable  condition  when  rescued . . . 850 

withstood  siege  for  eight  days 850 

— date  of  death 232 

— dispatch  to  Colonel  Bankhead,  or  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Wallace,  ask- 
ing help  after  battle  of  Arickaree 231 

— estate  of,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Elliott,  adminis- 
trator   233 

— "Frontier  Fight”  by,  cited 233 

— instructed  to  recruit  company  of 
frontiersmen  to  scout  country  and  as- 
sist in  subduing  Cheyennes 845 

— letter  to  father,  quoted 232 

— member  hunting  party  of  Grand  Duke 

Alexis  251 

— member  Sheridan’s  staff  in  Civil 

War 229,  845 

— named  Beecher’s  Island 229 

— portraits  and  relics  of,  given  Historical 

Society  233 

— promoted  lieutenant  colonel,  military 

secretary  to  General  Sheridan 232 

— recovery  from  wounds  received  in 

Arickaree  battle 851 

— rescue  of 270 

— retired  for  disability 232 

— scouts,  forced  march  to  relief  of 235 

joined  new  organization  called 

Pepoon’s  scouts 234 

killed  during  battle  of  Arickaree.  . . 231 

— ■ — lived  on  putrid  horse  flesh  during 

siege  103,  850 

number  taking  part  in  fight  at 

Beecher  Island  230 

— * — recruited  at  Fort  Harker  and  Fort 

Hays,  for  service 230 

— — refitted  at  Fort  Wallace 230 

telegrams  relating  to  organization  of, 

including  fight  at  Arickaree 233 

— statements  regarding  number  of  Indians 

in  attack  at  Beecher  Island 230 

— "Thrilling  Days  of  Army  Life,” 

cited  230,  232,  233 

—took  important  part  in  battle  of 
Wounded  Knee  ghost  dance  war  of 

1890  851 

—tribute  to  Lieut.  Fred  Beecher 232 

— various  tribes  in  attack  at  Beecher 

Island  230 

— wounded  in  Arickaree  battle 103,  231 

„ 846, 847 

Forsyth’s  creek,  station  on  Butterfield 

route  196 

Fort.  See  Forts. 


Fort  Arbuckle,  I.  T. 365,  666 

Fort  Aubrey,  on  Arkansas  river,  in  pres- 
ent Hamilton  county  203 

— troops  for  199 

Fort  Benton,  Mont 100 

Fort  Blair,  defense  of 189 

Fort  Cobb,  I.  T .107,  237,369,  370 

— Custer’s  march  to 363 

— in  north  bounds  of  Wichita  mountains,  363 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  whom  named  for. . . . 856 

Fort  Crittenden,  Ariz 195 

Fort  Darnell 483,  484 

— description  of 481 

— homestead  of  Benjamin  Darnell,  known 

as 481 

Fort  Davis,  Tex 68 

Fort  Dodge.  . . 82,  98,  101,  109,  116,  134,  135 
147,  152,  214,  226,  236,  238,  239,  252,  254 
274,  275,  280,  364,  374,  505,  518,  569,  678 
— Cemetery,  bodies  of  soldiers  removed 

from,  by  government  861 

Old,  article  on,  by  F.  A.  Hobble...  861 

— Confederates  awaiting  to  be  sent  to.  . . 505 
— dates  of  establishment  and  abandon- 
ment of  510 

— General  Custer  returns  to,  to  resume 

command  of  Seventh  cavalry 235 

— General  Hancock  holds  council  with 

Kiowa  chiefs  at 214 

— German  girls  brought  to,  by  Dr.  Junius 
L.  Powell  and  taken  on  to  Fort  Leav- 
enworth   261 

— most  important  fort  along  Santa  Fe 

trail  in  Kansas 510 

- — State  Soldiers’  Home  now  on  old  reser- 
vation of  510 

— three  soldiers  killed  by  Indians  in  at- 
tack on  government  train  at 249 

— troops  for  199 

— troops  for  General  Miles’  campaign 

mustered  at 256 

— troops  sent  to  St.  Louis,  in  1877,  from, 

during  railroad  strike 271 

Fort  Downer  203 

— military  post  1867- ’68,  site  of 198 

Fort  Elliott  130 

— later  called  Fort  Sill 363 

Fort  Elliott,  Tex 678 

— two  hundred  miles  south  of  Dodge 

City  118 

Fort  Ellsworth  189,  192,  196,  505,  507 

— established  in  1864 251 

— in  1865,  described 509,  510 

— location  of  191 

— name  changed  to  Fort  Harker.  . . . 251,  510 

— survey  for  reservation  of  200 

— troops  for  199 

Fort  Fletcher,  date  name  changed  to 

Fort  Hays  190 

— formerly  near  Big  Creek  station 189 

— location  of  197 

and  date  of  establishment 190 

— post  reserve  survey  for 200 

— site  of,  included  in  lands  bought  by 
"Sir”  George  Grant  for  British  colony,  190 

— troops  for 199 

Fort  Gibson,  I.  T 68 

— military  road  from  Fort  Leavenworth 

to  421 

Fort  Griffin,  I.  T 69,  628 

— and  Dodge  City  trail 69 

Fort  Harker  102,  147,  152,  165,  219 

226,  233,  239,  246,  280,  286,  342,  505,  845 
— abandonment  of,  secured  by  General 

Pope  250 

— cholera  prevalent  at  220 

— Capt.  Simon  Snyder,  probably  last 

commandant  250 

— Custer’s  march  to,  for  supplies  for 

Fort  Wallace  223 

— established  in  1864  as  Fort  Ellsworth,  251 
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Fort  Harker,  formerly  Fort  Ellsworth . . 

— General  Hancock  at  

encampment  at,  April  2,  1867 ; illus- 
tration   

expedition  against  Indians  west  of 

Fort  Lamed  started  from 

— George  Snyder  one  of  first  sutlers  of . . 
— line  of  couriers  established  between 

Fort  Hays  and  

— removed  to  new  site 

— scouts  recruited  by  Forsyth  at 

— supplies  for  Fort  Wallace  secured  by 

General  Custer  from 

Fort  Hays  102, 

105,  108,  110,  147,  152,  162,  163, 
214,  215,  224,  232,  233,  235,  252, 
275,  278,  279,  280,  342,  362,  374, 

— a rough  town 

— Bvt.  Lieut.  Col.  George  Gibson,  com- 
mander at  

— cemetery,  monument  for,  planned 

names  of  bodies  removed  from,  fur- 
nished to  Teachers  College 

— Cheyennes  taken  to  

— cholera  prevalent  at  

— Col.  Delaney  Floyd-Jones  removes  his 

headquarters  to  

— command  of  General  Custer  at,  en- 
larged   

— cord  wood  for,  furnished  by  Jack 

Hughes  (Happy  Jack) 114, 

— described  by  Henry  M.  Stanley 

— destroyed  by  flood  June  5,  1867,  and 

new  site  chosen 196, 

— few  troops  at 

— formerly  called  Fort  Fletcher 

— garrison  quartered  in  rude  log  and 

adobe  huts  

— General  Hancock  at 

• — General  Pope  recommended  buildings  at 

Fort  Wallace  be  removed  to 

— General  Pope  recommended  later  re- 

moving buildings  to  Fort  Wallace.  . . . 
— guardhouse  and  arsenal  only  buildings 

left  at  present  time 

— hospital  treatment  for  James  Morgan, 

— hostile  Indians  near 

— location  of  old  site 

— most  of  Seventh  cavalry  returned  to . . 
— mail  for,  often  carried  on  to  Denver . . . 
— Nineteenth  Kansas  mustered  out  at . . . 
— new  location  nearer  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road considered  

— no  longer  needed  for  defense  of  frontier, 

— not  regular  mail  station 

— Pepoon  scouts  ordered  to 

— return  of  Custer  expedition  to 

— scouts  recruited  at,  for  service  under 

Colonel  Forsyth  230, 

— Second  Lieutenant  Frank  S.  Hinkle, 
sent  out  in  command  of  scouting  ex- 
pedition,   

— site  not  permanently  located 

— site  of  State  Experiment  Station 

— stage  station  at  forks  of  Big  creek 

selected  as  site  for  military  post 

— Third  infantry  at 

— troops  from,  sent  to  S't.  Louis  during 

railroad  strike  of  1877 

—Wild  Bill  at 

Fort  Jewell,  built  of  sod 

— Fourth  of  July,  1870,  celebrated  at... 

Fort  Kearney,  Neb 

Fort  Keogh,  Mont 

Fort  Laramie,  Wyo 113,  855, 

— Sioux  and  other  Indians  at,  agree  to 
withdraw  opposition  to  building  of 

Union  Pacific  railroad 

Fort  Larned  101, 

147,  226,  252,  280, 


Fort  Larned,  abandonment  of,  urged  by 

General  Pope 250 

— abandoned  510 

— almost  uninhabitable  in  winter,  on  ac- 
count of  frail  buildings 250 

— attacked  by  Indians  in  1871,  and  horses 

and  mules  run  off 249 

— besieged  by  Pawnees  for  a week  in 

1867  339 

— date  Hancock  expedition  reached.  . 212,  213 

— described 510 

— guard  house  505 

— in  1867 ; illustration,  by  T.  R.  Davis, 

artist  with  Hancock  expedition 212 

— many  fights  with  Indians  in  vicinity 

of  212 

— no  longer  needed  for  defense  of  frontier,  277 

— road  to  191 

— site  selected  to  make  treaty  with  Chey- 
enne and  Sioux  Indians 601 

— troops  from,  sent  to  St.  Louis  in  1877, 

during  railroad  strike 271 

— tunnel  from  blockhouse  to  creek  for 
water  supply  339 


Fort  Leavenworth 147,  152,  161,  162,  190 

200,  228,  245,  252,  262,  264,  266,  281,  282 
325,  380,  442,  454,  457,  460,  471,  578,  856 
— ammunition  furnished  frontier  settlers 

from  arsenal  at 239 

— bodies  of  Papier  and  Rheims,  and 
monument  erected  to  memory  of,  re- 
moved from  Fort  Wallace  to 269 

— Col.  G.  A.  Forsyth  acting  inspector 
general  of  Department  of  the  Missouri,  229 
— Col.  Richard  I.  Dodge,  commandant  of,  274 
— distant  402  miles  from  Fort  Wallace.  . . 245 


— established  in  1827 339,  460 

— Eleventh  Kansas  cavalry  at 855 

— freight  from,  to  Fort  Union,  1863  to 

1865  866 

— General  Custer  ordered  to,  for  trial.  . . 220 

— General  Hancock’s  return  to 222 

‘ — General  Sheridan  resumes  command  of,  225 
— German  sisters  taken  to,  after  rescue 

and  turned  over  to  General  Pope 261 

— Governor  Reeder’s  office  located  tem- 
porarily at  428 

— Kansas  volunteers  mustered  into  serv- 
ice at  379 

— military  escort  accompanying  Fitch 

surveying  party  mustered  out  at 199 

■ — military  roads  to.  from  Fort  Riley  and 


to  Fort  Gibson  from 421 

— seven  participants  of  Dull  Knife  raid 

brought  to  276 

— Seventh  cavalry  headquarters  at 218 

— Sixteenth  Kansas  cavalry  at 855 

— troops  for  frontier  posts  sent  out  from,  199 
— troops  sent  to  St.  Louis  from,  in  1877, 

during  railroad  strike 271 

— Twenty-second  Kansas  mustered  out 

at  737 

— Twenty-third  infantry  at  272 

Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort  Riley  militarv 

road  ...442,487 

— superior  to  any  other  road  leading  west 

from  Missouri  river  190 

— towns  along  route  of  460 

Fort  Lyon  195,  208 

219,  225,  235,  240,  246,  268,  269,  270 

— abandonment  of,  recommended.  .' 247 

— Cheyenne  agency  at  199 


— General  Carr  with  forces  ordered  to..  105 
— most  accessible  point  on  projected  rail- 
road line  to  reach  the  Santa  Fe  road.  . 199 
— no  longer  needed  for  defense  of 

frontier  277 

— road  from  Camp  Pond  Creek  surveyed 
to  199 


510 

222 

211 

211 

251 

215 

510 

230 

220 

104 

197 

257 

845 

109 

241 

282 

282 

364 

220 

250 

246 

197 

196 

216 

262 

196 

196 

222 

247 

277 

216 

725 

239 

216 

238 

215 

364 

216 

277 

215 

234 

237 

234 

268 

215 

216 

196 

272 

271 

241 

405 

406 

856 

679 

856 

225 

102 

505 
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Fort  Lyon,  road  to,  patrolled  by  soldiers,  248 
Fort  McPherson,  Neb.,  General  Custer 

leaves  Fort  Hays  for 216 

Fort  Marion,  Fla 674 

— Cheyenne  Indian  prisoners  imprisoned 

at  266,  652,  653 

Fort  Monument  197,  203,  272 

Fort  Orleans,  Mo.,  built  on  Missouri 

river  at  mouth  of  Osage  river 141 

- — destroyed  in  attack  by  Indians  in  1725, 

and  garrison  massacred  141 

Fort  Osage,  Mo 435 

— building  of  141 

Fort  Reno,  I.  T 68,  268 

272,  364,  670,  675, 676, 678 

— a new  post 271 

— built  near  old  Cheyenne  agency 265 

— informed  of  escape  of  Cheyennes  from 

reservation  134 

— Northern  Cheyennes  transferred  to.  . . . 271 

Fort  Reynolds,  Colo 246 

— abandonment  of,  recommended  247 

— road  to,  patrolled  by  soldiers 248 

Fort  Riley  92,  156 

161,  164,  191,  250,  252,  280,  296,  442,  454 
457,  460,  461,  478,  501,  505,  509,  856,  862 
— artillery  detachments  sent  from,  to 
raided  districts  for  protection  of  set- 
tlers   247 

— Camp  Center  first  name  of 189 

— Cheyenne  captives  brought,  and  held 

as  hostages  223 

— cholera  outbreak  of  1855  among  troops 

at  295 

— Confederate  soldiers  encamped  at 505 

— Custer  in  command  at 212 

— description  of  190 

— distance  from  Fort  Leavenworth 190 

— Fifth  cavalry  starts  on  Indian  cam- 
paign from 162 

— established  339,  460 

— mail  delivery  to  and  from  Council 

Grove  717 

— Maj.  E.  A.  Ogden,  commander  of 294 

— -messengers  dispatched  to,  for  aid  for 

Council  Grove  714 

— military  road  from  Fort  Leavenworth 

to  145,442,487,  488 

— monument  erected  by  members  of  Sev- 
enth cavalry  and  medical  department.  223 
— mounted  artillery  from,  stationed  on 

frontier  for  protection  of  citizens 239 

— reservation  294,  428 

— Seventh  cavalry  recruited  at  210 

• — station  on  Butterfield  route  190 

— troops  from,  sent  to  St.  Louis  in  1877, 

during  railroad  strike  271 

— troops  stationed  at,  for  escorting  coaches 
and  protecting  stage  stations  and 

ranches  204 

— Twenty-third  infantry  at  272 

— western  terminus  of  Union  Pacific....  341 
— woodwork  for,  made  in  Cincinnati  and 
shipped  by  boat  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 

thence  by  wagon  to  destination 460 

Fort  Robinson,  Neb.,  Cheyenne  raiders 

captured  near  276 

— 1,000  Northern  Cheyennes  transferred 
from,  to  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 

agency  at  Fort  Reno  271 

Fort  St.  Clair,  Ohio.,  established  in  1791, 

location  of  450 

— owned  by  state  and  converted  into 

park  450 

Fort  Saunders,  Buford  forces  occupy....  296 

— burned  by  free-state  men 296 

Fort  Scott  (city) 38,39,150 

352,  380,  393,  465,  472,  473,  791,  836,  864 
— coal  from,  used  on  Kansas  Pacific....  345 
— exhaustion  of  coal  fields  of 345 


Fort  Scott,  Gov.  John  P.  St.  John  speaks 

in  opera  house  at 355 

— Kansas  State  Fair,  1870,  held  at 790 

— postmaster  of  360 

Fort  Scott  (military  post) 461 

— military  road  from  Fort  Leavenworth 

to  145 

Fort  Sedgwick,  Colo 217,  219,  221,  602 

— Custer  party  visit  217 

— Lieutenant  Kidder  sent  from,  to  Forks 
of  Republican,  with  dispatches  for 

Custer  218 

Fort  Sill,  I.  T 107,108,263,264 

266,  471,  629,  630,  636,  637,  645,  646,  652 
— conference  at,  regarding  release  of  Sa- 

tanta  and  Big  Tree 638,  639 

— building  of 107 

— formerly  called  Fort  Elliott  363 

— Indian  agency  at 629,  630 

— Major  Elliott  buried  at 363 

(See,  also,  365.) 

— trading  post  at  630 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 38,  67,  654,  840 

— Osage  treaty  made  at 707 

Fort  Supply,  I.  T 105,  106,  569,  678 

— built  by  General  Sully,  who  led  expedi- 
tion from  Fort  Dodge  in  1868 238 

Fort  Titus,  captured  by  free-state  men.  . 329 
— near  Lecompton,  plans  made  for  cap- 
ture of 328 

Fort  to  fort  trail,  beginning  of 460 

— established  in  1852 454 

Fort  Union,  N.  Mex 122,  342,  347 

— freight  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to 866 

Fort  Wallace  100,  111,  112 

113,  120,  138,  139,  147,  151,  162,  198,  208 
209,  217,  218,  219,  220,  221,  223,  226,  228 
230,  231,  233,  234,  235,  237,  240,  246,  247 
249,  250,  256,  257,  258,  259,  260,  261,  267 
274,  275,  276,  283,  342,  847,  848,  850,  851 

— A.  J.  Buchan,  first  custodian 280 

— A.  L.  Dodge,  post  sutler 253 

— abandoned  about  June  1,  1882 280 

— abandonment  urged  by  General  Pope.  . 250 

— affairs  at,  in  June,  1867. 221 

— almost  uninhabitable  in  winter  owing 

to  frail  buildings 250 

— ambulances  at  245 

— Andrew  Phillips,  post  scout  at 137 

— army  canteen  lasted  long  after  civilian’s 

saloon  

— attacked  frequently  during  summer  of 

1867  223 

— bakery  described  244 

— barracks,  description  of 242 

— battle  with  Cheyennes  under  Roman 

Nose  near 209,  210 

— bore  brunt  of  contest  with  Indian 

tribes  189 

— buffalo  hunting,  in  vicinity 

of 113,  114,  115 

— building  of  stables  and  quarters  at ... . 204 
— buildings  erected  of  pink-colored  mag- 
nesium limestone  210 

— Captain  Barnitz  in  command  of 219 

— Capt.  Joseph  T.  Haskell,  commandant,  278 
— Capt.  Louis  T.  Morris,  commandant..  252 
— Capt.  Samuel  B.  Lauffer,  assistant 

quartermaster  238 

— Capt.  William  H.  King,  assistant  sur- 
geon   242 

— caretaker  of  289 

— cemetery 202,  207,  218,  269,  281 

burials  of  men  killed  by  Indians  in,  228 

monument  in,  suffering  ruin  by  van- 
dalism and  prairie  fires 289 

number  graves  in,  December  31, 

1874  253 

removal  of  bodies  of  soldiers  buried 

in,  to  Fort  Leavenworth 281 

section  of  wall  around;  illustration,  286 
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Fort  Wallace,  census  of  1870  enumerated 

286  soldiers  at  

— character  of  food  furnished  men  at . . . 

— cholera  at  

— Col.  H.  C.  Bankhead  in  command  of.  . 
— Col.  Jefferson  C.  Davis  in  command 

of  

■ — Colonel  Lewis  and  wounded  soldiers 

sent  to  

— Colonel  Van  Voast,  commandant 

— company  A,  Twentieth  infantry,  sta- 
tioned at 

— company  B,  Seventh  cavalry,  ordered  to 

Camp  Beecher  from  

— company  E,  Fourth  cavalry,  arrive  at, 

— composition  of  garrison,  1870-’71 

1873  

— concerts  by  band  at 

— conditions  at,  December  31,  1874 

— crumbled  and  overgrown  excavations 
and  driveway  around  parade  ground 

only  trace  left  of 

— custodian  placed  under  bond  for  ap- 
pearance in  court  on  charge  of  dis- 
posing of  government  property 

— dead  house  at 

— departure  of  Hancock  party  for  Denver 

and  return  . 

• — discontinued  

Dr.  A.  L.  Comfort  acting  assistant  sur- 
geon   

—Dr.  Jenkins  A.  Fitzgerald,  post  sur- 
geon   

Dr.  W.  R.  Steinmetz,  assistant  sur- 
geon   

— exact  date  name  changed  to 

— exact  location  of 

failure  of  post  gardens  for  three  con- 
secutive summers 

— few  troops  at 

— first  called  Camp  Pond  Creek 

— first  regulars  known  to  have  been  or- 
dered to  

— former  residents  of,  with  hunting  party 

of  Grand  Duke  Alexis 

—Forsyth  appeals  to,  for  help 

— garrison  of 204,  256,  277, 

1869  

1870  1 . 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

went  to  rescue  of  Forsyth 

scouts  147, 

— garrisoned  by  company  E,  Third  U.  S.’ 

infantrv 

— General  Pope  asks  authority  to  buiid 
larger  quarters  at,  for  troops  for  pro- 
tection of  frontier 

— General  Pope  recommends  abandonment 
of,  and  that  buildings  be  moved  to 

Fort  Hays  

— George  A.  England,  chaplain 

‘ — George  B.  Reed,  Nineteenth  infantry, 

Quartermaster  

— George  H.  Palmer,  acting  assistant 

quartermaster 

■ — George  M.  Love,  first  lieutenant,  post 

quartermaster  

— glass  in  buildings  damaged  by  severe 

hailstorm  

— guardhouse  described  

— Homer  W.  Wheeler,  postmaster 

— hospital  252, 

and  other  buildings  in  course  of 

erection 

denounced  by  post  commanders .... 

destroyed  by  fire 

— — repairs,  1876  and  1877 

— in  1867,  arrival  of  mail,  stage  coach, 
with  guard  of  soldiers  and  Wright’s 

surveying  party ; illustration 

— in  state  of  siege 

— Indian  attacks  on 602, 


Fort  Wallace,  information  furnished  by 
Acting  Asst.  Surg.  N.  M.  Shearer,  U. 

S.  A.  242 

— inhabitants  of  country  surrounding.  . . . 245 

• — kitchen  and  dining  room v 252 

• — kitchen  and  laundry 244 

— last  and  most  western  military  post  of 
any  permanency  in  Kansas. . 189,  283,  289 


— Lieut.  Charles  Porter,  acting  quarter- 
master   242 

— Lieut.  H.  G.  Overton,  assistant  quarter- 
master   250 

— Lieut.  T.  B.  Robinson,  acting  quarter- 
master   256 

post  quartermaster 268 

— Lieut.  Col.  Charles  R.  Woods,  placed 

in  command  of 238 

— Lieut.  Cob  James  Van  Voast  in  com- 
mand   277 

— location  of 845 

— location  of  fort  buildings 203 

— main  strength  of  post  in  1869 242 

— Maj  or  Hambright,  comman- 
dant   256,  268,  271 

— married  soldiers’  quarters 243 

— medical  services  at 279 

— medical  supplies  for,  obtained  from 

St.  Louis 245 

— miserable  conditions  at  603 

— names  of  soldiers  killed  and  wounded 

in  Cheyenne  battle  near 210 

— nearest  post  on  Kansas  Pacific  railroad 
to  route  of  Cheyenne  raid  of  Septem- 
ber, 1878  272 

— nothing  to  mark  location  of,  except 

neglected  cemetery  289 

— number  in  garrison,  1877 27J 

— officers’  quarters  described 243 

— petroleum  discovered  while  digging 

well  for 244 

— population  in  1874 252 

— post  office  247 

— post  quartermaster 271 

— post  traders  or  sutlers  at 280 

— proposals  for  military  supplies 219 

— railroad  completed  to  point  near 204 

— reservation,  available  for  public  entry..  281 

bill  as  passed  by  congress  providing 

for 201 

description  of  200 

number  acres  in. 200 

sections  embraced  in 202 

survey  of,  made  by  Capt.  W.  G. 

Wedemyer 277 

by  Greenwood  party 222 

title  to,  relinquished  by  Secretary  of 

War  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

July  22,  1884  280 

— reserve  army  stores  nearly  gone  during 

Indian  war ...... 219 

— rheumatism,  prevailing  disease  at 245 

— Second  cavalry  at  279 

— Second  Lieut.  C.  R.  Tyler,  quarter- 
master   278 

— Second  Lieut.  Isaac  O.  Shelby,  post 

quartermaster 277 

— Second  Lieut.  John  T.  Morrison,  in 

command 279 

— settlers  began  in  1886  to  tear  down 

buildings  at  280 

— seven  wood  choppers  killed  by  Indians 

near  100 

— Seventh  cavalry  at  224 

— Seventh  infantry,  company  I,  sta- 
tioned at 205 

— sickness  among  colored  troops  at 245 

— Sixteenth  infantry  at 272 

— Sixth  U.  S.  colored  volunteer  infantry 

at  204 

— social  life  at 204 


248 

219 

219 

224 

137 

137 

274 

278 

239 

271 

249 

252 

204 

253 

281 

281 

244 

222 

200 

271 

232 

271 

199 

242 

244 

260 

189 

204 

251 

231 

278 

238 

245 

232 

205 

277 

247 

271 

278 

277 

277 

280 

243 

248 

278 

208 

243 

251 

271 

207 

207 

603 
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Fort  Wallace,  stables  

— stone  quarried  for  buildings  at 

— storehouses  described  

- — Third  infantry  at 224, 

company  E,  in  garrison  at 

— thirty  hours  required  for  letter  from, 
to  reach  department  headquarters  at 

St.  Louis 

— Thirty -seventh  infantry  at 

company  D,  stationed  at 

— troops  at 208, 

participated  in  more  engagements 

with  Indians  than  any  other  post  in 

Kansas  

— two  societies  organized  for  purpose  of 
restoration  of  old  Fort  Wallace  ceme- 
tery and  remains  of  the  old  fort 

— Val  L.  Todd,  post  trader  at 

— water  supply  of 

— wild  animals  near 

— Wild  Bill  at 

— withdrawal  of  troops  from,  authorized 

by  Secretary  of  War  

“Fort  Wallace  and  Its  Relation  to  the 
Frontier,"  article  by  Mrs.  Frank  C. 

Montgomery  189- 

Fort  Wallace  Memorial  Association,  map 
issued  by,  marks  Custer  trail  through 
Cheyenne  and  Sherman  counties,  and 

spot  where  Kidder  was  massacred 

— organized  May  3,  1925,  for  restoration 

of  old  cemetery,  etc 

— site  of  Kidder  massacre  established  by, 
Fort  Washington,  now  Cincinnati,  Ohio . . 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 67,68,89, 

— cattlemen  lay  in  supplies  at,  for  drive 

north  

Fort  Yockey 725,  726, 

Fort  Zarah  279,  503,  505, 

— celebrates  news  of  Lee’s  surrender 

— location  and  description  of 

“Fortnightly  Review,”  cited. 32,  47,  80, 

Forts  161.165, 

— established  by  government  throughout 

West  

— in  Kansas,  for  protection  of  outlying 

settlements  

in  Ottawa  county,  description 

of  725, 

life  of  women  at 

locations  for,  suggested  

of  border  ruffians  

rations  for 

ruins  of,  on  Santa  Fe  trail,  west 

of  Fort  Dodge  

— See , also.  Names  of  forts;  Names  of 
camps. 

Forty-niners  

— campfires  of 

— songs  of  

Forwood,  William  H.,  assistant  surgeon 

at  Fort  Wallace  

— first  medical  officer  at  Fort  Wallace... 

Fossil  creek  

— station  on  Butterfield  route 194, 

Fossils,  in  Jewell  county 

Foster,  Cornelia  B 

Foster,  George  F.,  in  charge  of  surveying 
in  Rock  Creek  district,  Pottawatomie 

county  

— snow-blind  from  running  compass  in 

winter  

Four  Crossings,  station  on  Butterfield 

route  

Four-mile  creek 

— near  Council  Grove  

Fourth  of  July,  celebrated  at  Fort  Jewell, 
Fourth  District,  Woman’s  Relief  Corps.  . 

Fowke,  Gerald  530, 

— triangular  arrow-point  culture  found  in 
Missouri  by  


Fowl,  wild  726 

Fowler,  A.,  member  Lawrence  colony...  830 
Fowler,  D.  J.,  breaking  prairie  near 

Sumnerville  723 

— chased  by  hostile  Indians 723,  724 

Fowler,  Mrs.  D.  J.,  rode  horseback  to 

warn  husband  of  Indian  raid 723 

Fowler,  John  595,  598,  601 

Fox, , interpreter  637 

Fox  clan  or  gens  452 

France,  cedes  all  territory  west  of  Mis- 
souri river  to  Spain,  who  later  retro- 
cedes to  France 142 

— ceding  of  Louisiana  by 709 

Francesco,  Father,  the  Hermit  priest.  ...  716 

Francis,  A.  R 820 

Francis,  D 821 

Francis,  E 821 

Francis,  Helen  I.  See  Hodge,  Mrs.  Helen 
Francis. 

Franklin,  Rev.  W.  C 3 

Franklin  160 

— border  ruffian  stronghold 559 

— cemetery  at  660 

— fort  at,  captured  by  free-state  men.  . 328 

— sawmill  at  560 

Franklin  county 798 

— silk  growing  in 797 

Franklin,  Mo 152 

— Santa  Fe  road  started  from 144,  151 

Franklin  and  Eudora  roads,  intersection  of,  838 

Franklin,  Tenn.,  battle  of  99 

Frappe,  , farm  of,  west  of  Louis- 
ville   498 

Fraser,  John,  state  superintendent  of 

public  instruction  796 

Frazier,  Mrs.  390 

— driven  from  home  by  Indians,  returns 

next  year  402 

— saves  Robert  Watson  and  team  from 

capture  by  Indians  401 

Frazier,  Frank,  pursued  by  Indians 401 

Frazier,  John  R.,  artist,  brief  sketch  of. . 575 
Frazier,  Nathan  F.,  stage  driver,  on  But- 
terfield route  197 

Frazier,  S.  W.,  old  settler  of  Salem 387 

Frazier,  William,  pursued  by  Indians. . . 401 

Freckled  Pawnees,  Skidi  known  as 530 

Free-state  and  slave  parties,  endeavor  to 
control  admission  of  Kansas  into 

Union  145 

Free-state  Democrat  461 

— suspicioned  by  proslavery  element  and 

mistrusted  by  free-state  men 499 

Free-state  Hotel,  Lawrence  159 

Free-state  men,  arrive  in  Kansas..  145,155 

— capture  fort  at  Franklin  328 

— effort  to  divide  into  two  factions 337 

— in  southern  Kansas,  raids  and  reprisals 

against,  by  Missourians  297 

— many  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  bor- 
der ruffians  146 

— states  where  from  155 

— wanton  murder  of  160 

Free-state  Party  334 

Free-state  settlers,  aggravated  by  hatred 
of  proslavery  element  of  Missouri....  160 
• — companies  organized  among,  for  pro- 
tection against  night  raids 297 

— determined  slavery  should  never  be 

legally  fastened  upon  Kansas 154 

— driven  from  Breckenridge  and  Linn 
counties  by  Missourians,  return  and  re- 
take claims  297 

— goods  consigned  to,  opened  by  pro- 
slavery forces  on  border,  and  much  of 

contents  stolen  146 

— intimidated  and  efforts  made  to  drive 

out  of  Kansas 146 

— organize  court  of  own,  in  which  even- 
handed  justice  is  meted  out 297 


244 

207 

243 

, 250 

205 

245 

224 

205 

, 233 

i 

203 

282 

270 

252 

242 

241 

278 

283 

219 

282 

217 

450 

568 

56 

728 

507 

508 

510 

84 

203 

339 

147 

726 

204 

193 

559 

252 

510 

420 

441 

442 

204 

278 

105 

196 

389 

622 

494 

494 

194 

693 

713 

406 

375 

532 

531 
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Free-state  women,  led  a life  of  suffering 

and  hardship  155 

Freebooters 160 

Freemasonry 549 

Freese,  Esther,  “Autobiography,”  cited..  186 

Freight 377 

— about  same  from  Texas  to  Chicago  as 

from  Kansas  to  Chicago 71 

— borne  by  wagon  trains 348 

— for  posts  west  of  Fort  Leavenworth, 

carried  by  Majors  and  Russell 442 

— hauled  over  Santa  Fe  trail 509 

— rates,  adjustment  of,  on  feed  ship- 
ments   805 

— traffic 88 

— wagons 5, 509 

cost  of  658 

Freighters 46,  122,  852 

— camped  near  Granada 122 

— caravans  of 144 

— drove  with  single  line  that  reached 

the  leaders  505 

— expected  to  make  twenty  miles  a day, 

rain  or  shine 509 

Freighting 864 

— business  of,  affected  by  cholera 442 

— on  Santa  Fe  trail 505 

Fremont,  John  C 340,  355,  641 

— Big  cottonwood  grove  mentioned  by...  198 

— expedition  of  1842 439 

of  1844  189 

camp  at  Fremont’s  springs  one  mile 

east  of  Council  Grove '.....  709 

— - — camp  at  Big  John  creek,  at  a spring,  709 

camp  on  north  side  of  Kansas  river,  439 

over  Oregon  trail 437 

— Louis  Vieux  ford  described  by 439 

— Kansas  Indian  village  discovered  by, 

in  1842  459 

— president  of  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee 

& Western  railroad 340 

— “Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to 

the  Rocky  Mountains,”  cited 440 

— and  Samuel  Hallett,  disagreement  be- 
tween   340 

Fremont  Peak,  Wyo 471 

Fremont’s  Peak,  Wabaunsee  county 440 

French  525 

— Canadians  in  Kansas 163 

— cattle  in  Texas 29 

— explorations  on  Smoky  Hill  river 189 

— fur  traders  419 

— named  the  Neosho  river  “Le  Grande,”  708 
— planted  colonies  at  mouth  of  Mis- 
sissippi   141 

— Pottawatomies  on  side  of,  in  wars.  . . . 451 

— traders 522 

— trappers,  from  St.  Louis,  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  first  to  mark  Oregon 

trail  435 

Friar’s  Heel,  at  Stonehenge 553 

Friends,  Society  of  assigned  agency  in 

Indian  Territory 630 

Frizzle  Head  (or  Bier  Head).  Cheyenne, 

participant  in  Dull  Knife  raid 276 

Frontier,  northern,  reached  Mississippi 

river  in  1848  33 

Frontier  battalion,  Kansas  State  Militia, 
military  company  organized  at  Hays 

City  230 

Frontier  hospitality  490 

Frow  and  mallet,  shingles  made  with ....  489 
Fruits,  canned,  premiums  for,  state  fair, 

1867  790 

— wild 718 

Fry,  Jeannette  Grace,  date  of  marriage 

to  Paul  L.  Harvey 743 

Fugate,  J.  B.,  editor  Democrat , Law- 
rence   331 

— postmaster  at  Newton 331 


Fuhr,  Lulu  R.,  “Tenderfoot  Tales,” 
volume  of  short  stories  of  western 


Kansas,  cited  186 

review  of  172 

Fuller,  Ferdinand,  member  Lawrence 

colony  830 

Funston,  Fred,  appointed  colonel  of 

Twentieth  Kansas  regiment 737 

Fuqua,  Mary  F 820 

— tombstone  inscription  822 

Fur-bearing  animals 109,  720,  726 

Fur  business 436 

Fur  traders 564 

Furr,  John,  of  Indiana,  joined  trading 
expedition  and  started  for  California.  . 558 
Furrows,  John,  one  of  first  settlers  in 

Jewell  county 390 

Furs  718 


G. 

Gabriel,  Doctor 474 

• — quoted,  regarding  finding  of  victims  of 

the  Bender  family  475,  476 

Gage,  Robert  Merell,  sculptor,  sketch  of,  575 
Gailland,  Father  Morris,  in  charge  of  St. 

Marys  mission  in  1848  453 

Gall,  Sioux  chief,  denied  part  in  Custer 

massacre  672 

Gallatin,  530 

Gallego,  Juan  519 

— Captain  with  Coronado  expedition, 
sword  of,  in  Historical  Society  mu- 
seum   518 

Galloway,  Grace,  “ A Kansas  Serenade” 

by,  cited  170,  188 

“Galvanized  soldiers”  505 

—marches  of,  limited  to  eight  miles  a 
day  on  account  of  poor  physical  con- 
dition _ 506 

“Galvanized  Yankees,”  Confederate  pris- 
oners who  enlisted  to  fight  Indians 

known  as  857 

Gamblers  109,  127,  175 

— shirts  worn  by  50 

— and  toughs  of  Dodge  City,  experiences 

of  117 

Gambling  1,  79 

— at  Ellsworth  286 

- — dens  and  houses 127,  175,  344 

— tables  79 

Game  418,  718 

— birds  522 

— in  Jewell  county  394 

— in  timber  on  Rock  creek 502 

— on  North  Fork  of  Canadian  river....  109 

— on  western  plains  100 

— poultry  breed  790 

— scarcity  of,  at  Southern  agency 673 

— small,  in  eastern  half  of  Kansas 149 

— trails  568 

—wild  570,  720,  726,  727 

Gandy,  Felix  T 405 

— commissioned  county  commissioner  of 

Jewell  county  408 

— elected  representative  of  Jewell  county,  409 

Gandy,  H.  P 405 

Garden  City  289,  333,  579 

Gardens  at  Fort  Wallace,  failure  of 244 

Gardner,  A.,  hay  teamster,  killed  and 
scalped  by  Indians  east  of  Sheridan.  . . 228 
Gardner,  Lieut.  Cornelius,  of  Nineteenth 

infantry  274-275 

at  head  of  detachment,  accompanies 

Colonel  Lewis  and  wounded  soldiers  to 

Fort  Wallace  137 

interview  with  274 

with  Colonel  Lewis’  command  in 

pursuit  of  Dull  Knife  band 136 

Gardner,  Jerry,  killed  Mexicans  on  Blue 
creek  125 
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Gardner,  John,  date  of  death  . . . . 

Gardner,  Joseph  853, 

—member  Doy  rescue  party  

Gardner,  Theodore,  “An  Episode  in  Kan- 
sas History:  The  Doy  Rescue,”  arti- 
cle by  851- 

— letter  to  W.  E.  Connelley,  dated  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  containing  list  of 
names  of  the  original  townsite  colony 

of  Lawrence 

— meets  son  of  Dr.  John  Doy  in  St. 

Petersburg,  Fla 

— president  of  Old  Settlers  Association, 

Lawrence  

Gardner,  Johnson  county  419,  489, 

Garland,  formerly  Wheeling  

Garlinghouse,  Mart,  of  Medicine  Lodge, 
Garrett,  Albert  A.,  head  of  biology  de- 
partment of  Salt  Lake  University.... 

Garrett,  Charles,  death  mentioned 

Garrett,  Mrs.  Frances  M.,  biographical 

sketch  of  

Garrett,  Mary  

Garrison,  Isaac,  treasurer  of  Agricultural 

Society  

Garrison,  William  Lloyd  

Garrison,  town  of 463, 

Garter  snake,  near  Fort  Wallace 

G'arvey,  J.  W.,  early  preacher  of  Salem.  . 

Gas  

— leases  

— natural,  first  town  to  utilize 

Gates,  A.  H.,  lawyer  of  Salem 

Gates  family,  guarded  from  Indians  by 

George  Shafer  and  others 

“Gauntlet  of  the  knives” 

Geary,  Gov.  John  W 

— strenuous  administration  of 

Geese  310,  502, 

— wild,  near  Fort  Wallace 

Geleff,  Paul,  Danish  Socialist 

Gentiles,  the  lost  sheep  of  Abraham’s 

flock  

Geological  survey,  Kansas  state 798, 

Geologist  

— of  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  report 

on  salt  

Geology  

— article  by  B.  F.  Mudge,  mentioned .... 
Geometrical  designs  of  the  Mound 

Builders  

Geometry,  sacred  cosmic 

George,  J.  E.,  account  of  Cheyenne  raid, 

quoted 

— of  Liberal  

— starts  with  3,200  cattle  from  Texas  for 

J.  L.  Driskill  & Sons 

Georgia  257,  261,  265,  503, 

— German  family  from 

Geraughty,  Quinton  &,  of  Leavenworth . . 
Germain.  See  German. 

German,  Adelaide 260,  261,  262,  263, 

— abandoned  by  Indians  on  prairie 

— became  Mrs.  Frank  Andrews,  and  later 

married  Frank  Lehman 

— christened  Nancy  Adelaide,  date  of 

birth 

— life  saved  by  “Little  Squaw” 

— retaken  by  Indians  of  Grey  Beard’s 

band 

German,  Catherine  Elizabeth 

258,  260, 

— account  of  her  captivity  among  Chey- 
ennes published  in  Wetmore  Spectator, 
— adopted  charge  of  Cheyenne  squaw 

Wasita  and  her  husband  Ni-ho-e 

— at  Fort  Leavenworth 

— captured  by  Indians 

— date  of  birth 

— delivered  by  Cheyennes  to  military.  . . 


German,  Catherine  Elizabeth,  identifies 
sixteen  of  Cheyennes  who  had  taken 
part  in  massacre  of  her  family.  . . 264,  265 

— life  of,  among  Cheyennes 263 

— married  Amos  Swerdfeger  and  widowed 

in  1921  267 

— placed  in  care  of  Patrick  Corney  at 

Fort  Leavenworth  261 

— sent  for  by  Stone  Calf,  and  given  letter 
from  General  Miles  telling  of  rescue  of 

Julia  and  Adelaide 263 

— skirt  of,  torn  into  shreds  by  Indians 

for  keepsakes  262 

— struck  in  thigh  by  Indian  arrow 259 

— taken  to  mission  school,  at  Cheyenne 

agency  265 

German,  Jane,  massacred  by  Indians...  257 
— struck  her  assailant  with  an  axe  and 

was  shot  by  another  Indian 259 

German,  Joanna  Cleveland 258,  259 

— date  of  birth 257 

— massacred  by  Indians 257 

German,  John,  homestead  of,  in  Howell 

county,  Mo 258 

— killed  by  Indians 255,  257 

— short  sketch  of 257 

— soldier  in  Confederate  army 257 

German,  Julia  259,  260,  262,  263,  267 

— abandoned  by  Indians  on  prairie 260 

— christened  Juliana  Arminda,  date  of 

birth  257 

— married  Howard  Reese  and  Albert 

Brooks  267 

— placed  in  care  of  Patrick  Corney,  at 

Fort  Leavenworth  261 

— retaken  by  Indians  of  Grey  Beard’s 

band 261 

— soldiers  kill  Indian  who  attempts  to 

shoot  261 

German,  Mrs.  Lydia  Cox,  massacred  by 

Indians  257 

— scalp  lock  of 262 

German,  Rebecca,  date  of  birth 257 

— killed  by  Indians  on  North  Fork  of 

Smoky  Hill  river 255 

German,  Sophia  258,  259 

260,  261,  262,  264 

— adopted  by  squaw  and  her  mother,  of 

Grey  Beard’s  band 263 

— at  Fort  Leavenworth 267 

— attempt  of  Indian  to  shoot  her 263 

— date  of  birth 257 

— delivered  by  Cheyennes  to  the  military,  264 

— identifies  Cheyennes  who  had  taken 

part  in  massacre  of  her  family. . . . 264,  265 


— married  Albert  Feldman,  and  now  a 

widow  267 

— taken  to  mission  school  at  Cheyenne 

agency  265 

— with  Grey  Beard’s  band  of  Cheyennes,  263 
German,  Stephen  Wise,  date  of  birth...  257 
— killed  by  Cheyennes  on  North  Fork  of 

Smoky  Hill  255,  257,  259 

German,  Thomas 257,  267 

— killed  by  Indians  262 

German  family  258,  262 

— account  of  attack  and  killing  of 259 

— attacked  by  Indians  under  Medicine 

Water 643 

— bodies  of  those  massacred  found  by 
Lieut.  Christian  C.  Hewitt.  ......  261,  262 

— Cheyenne  picture  depicting  killing  of.  . 269 

— fate  of  four  daughters  of 643 

— left  Georgia  April  10,  1870 257 

— location  of  camp  where  killed  in  doubt,  258 

— murderers  of 269 

— removed  to  Elgin,  Howard  county 258 

— route  taken  by,  on  way  west  from 

Elgin 258 

— victims  of,  Indian  massacre,  buried  at 
Monument 256,  259 
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852 

855 

830 

855 

832 

463 

358 

609 

834 

834 

834 

834 

788 

851 

502 

242 

386 

804 

811 

799 

385 

724 

152 

157 

559 

512 

242 

302 

556 

810 

208 

799 

797 

796 

547 

548 

568 

570 

568 

504 

267 

455 

267 

260 

267 

257 

259 

261 

255 

262 

268 

263 

267 

259 

257 
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German  sisters 267 

— all  happily  married 267 

— carried  south  by  Indians 260 

— education  of 267 

— hardships  and  cruel  treatment  of,  at 

hands  of  Cheyenne  Indians,  told 267 

— lived  in  family  of  Patrick  Corney, 

who  removed  to  Wetmore 267 

— Patrick  Corney  appointed  guardian  of,  267 

— probable  route  taken  by  captors 260 

— rations  issued  to,  from  quartermaster’s 

department,  of  Fort  Leavenworth 267 

— sent  to  Lawrence,  under  temporary 
guardianship  of  General  Miles  and 

Enoch  Hoag  267 

— taken  to  Camp  Supply  and  clothed . . . 261 
— younger  girls  rescued  on  McClellan 

creek,  Texas  269 

Germania,  Die,  Lawrence,  founded  by 

Gottleib  Oehrle  336 

— purchased  by  Henry  Albach 336 

Germans,  in  Kansas 163 

Geronimo,  Apache  chief,  death  of 643 

— prisoner  on  reservation  of  Kiowa  and 

Comanche  Indians  643 

Getty,  Senator  James  F 353 

Ghost  Dance  War,  of  1890 851 

Gibbs,  Alfred,  senior  major  Seventh  cav- 
alry   210 

Gibson,  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col.  George,  com- 
mander at  Fort  Hays 241 

Gibson,  Harry,  sculptor 575 

Gibson,  J.  S.,  agent  of  Osage  Indians.  . . 254 
Giddings  & Keesee,  construction  camp  of, 
west  of  Coyote,  attacked  by  Chey- 
ennes   225 

Giddings,  T.  J.,  company  E,  156th  111. 

Inf.,  tombstone  inscription 859 

Gig,  a fish  spear 353 

Gilbert,  George  125 

— absconds  with  team,  money  and  pro- 
visions belonging  to  Geo.  W.  Brown..  124 

Gilder.  Richard  Watson 580 

Gilford,  Lin,  accompanies  Geo.  W.  Brown 

on  buffalo  hunt 115 

Gilkey  House,  Council  Grove 710,  713 

— proprietor  of,  received  arrow 

wound  713,  714 

Gillett,  J.  A.,  settled  at  Woodbine 862 

Gillette,  Lester  A.,  artist,  brief  sketch 

of  575 

Gilmore,  Clark,  of  Medicine  Lodge,  ex- 
slave   609 

Gilpatrick.  Dr.  ■,  of  Greeley 298 

Gilruth,  T.  H.,  president  of  National 

Citizen’s  Alliance,  Kansas  City 732 

Gip  Hills 608 

Girls,  not  named,  captured  and  abandoned 

by  Indians 725 

Gitchell,  , one  of  platters  of  Elk 

Falls 843 

Oladhart.  Aaron,  farmer,  near  Lawrence.  . 100 

Glass.  Martha  Marion,  became  Mrs.  J. 

B.  Pond  (2) 190 

Glass  beads  491 

Gleason,  Miss 296 

— sister  of  Geo.  W.  Brown 328 

Glenn,  Newton,  ranch  of,  on  Rock  Creek, 

Neb.,  sold  to  David  C.  McCanles 4 

Glen  Elder 409 

- — flour  mill  on  Solomon  river  at 404 

Glendale,  Kan 430 

Glick,  Geo.  W.,  president  State  Board  of 

Agriculture  801 

Gloves,  buckskin  136 

— worn  by  cowboys,  description  of 50 

Goat,  Comanche  Indian  chief 634 

Godell  family,  tombstone  inscriptions.  . . 821 
Godfrey,  E.  S.,  First  Lieutenant,  Seventh 
cavalry,  acting  adjutant  detachment..  247 
Godsey,  Mrs.  Flora  Rosenquist 593 


Goff,  Harry,  cruel  punishment  inflicted 


on,  by  D.  C.  McCanles 6,  7 

Gold  3,  4,  42 

442,  445,  446,  465,  504,  514,  517,  518,  524 
— California  population  increased  by  rush 

for  30 

— discovery  of,  Black  Hills'. 855 

California  437 

in  1849  339 

Colorado  852 

Leadville  344 

Pike’s  Peak 1,  437 

— dust  9,  441 

— fields,  California  83,  558 

government  post  road  to 196 

— Mexican  cowboys  paid  in 48 

—mines  190 

salted,  exchanged  for  farm 738 

— reported  to  have  been  buried  near  Rock 
Creek  station  by  D.  C.  McCanles.  . 5,  6 

— required  for  purchase  of  Texas  cattle,  66 

— rush  34,  709 

to  California 449,  564 

— seekers,  went  by  way  of  Santa  Fe  trail 

and  Panama 709 

Golden  carp  452 

Goldenwing  blackbirds,  near  Fort  Wal- 
lace   242 


Gomer,  , sawmill  operated  by,  in  Be 

Yu  Basin,  Colorado  110 

Good  Roads  Association,  Kansas.  . . 788,  802 
Goode,  James  B.,  “The  Belle  of  Wyan- 
dotte” by,  reviewed  181 

cited  186 

Gooden,  Eli 306,  307,  308,  310,  311 

— land  homesteaded  by  308 

Goodland  217 

Goodwell,  Jasper  596,  599 

Goodwell,  William  601 

Goodwell  family  599 

Goodwin,  Cardinal,  “Trans-Mississippi 

West,”  cited  29,  96 

Goodwin,  Moses,  tombstone  inscription.  . 859 

Goose  creek,  Colorado  104,  206,  234 

Goose  Creek  station,  burning  of,  by  In- 
dians   210 

— encounter  with  Indians  at 205,  206 

— Fort  Wallace  troops  had  fight  with  In- 
dians at  210 

— raided  and  burned  by  Indians  210 

Gorden,  D.  R.,  Union  Pacific  agent,  Abi- 
lene   78,  79,  97 

— statement  regarding  Texas  long  horns,  40 

Gordon,  James  23 

— in  service  of  D.  C.  McCanles 15 

— shot  and  mortally  wounded  in  attack 
on  J.  B.  Hickok,  at  Rock  Creek  sta- 
tion, Neb 18 

- — traced  through  underbrush  by  blood- 
hound and  killed  by  party  under  Wild 

Bill  19 

Gordon,  Rev.  James 816,  820 

Gordon,  W.  R 441 

Gordon  family,  tombstone  inscriptions..  821 

Gorrill,  R.  W.,  date  of  death  837 

Gorrill,  Mrs.  R.  W 837 

Goss,  G.  W.,  member  Lawrence  colony. . 830 

Gothenburg  340 

Gough  creek,  Geo.  W.  Brown  snowed  in 
for  month  while  buffalo  hunting  on.  . . 123 
Gould,  Jay,  and  others,  buy  control  of 
Kansas  Pacific,  and  consolidate  with 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co 347 

Gove  county  273,  278 

— census  of  Monument,  1870 247 

— Cheyenne  raid  through  272 

Government  ferry  across  Blue  river  at 

Junietta  461 

Government  freight  866 

Government  lands,  auctioned  to  bidders.  485 
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Government  lands,  surveyors  killed  while 
engaged  in  surveying,  in  Meade  county,  55 

— road  189 

— Government  from  Salina  to  Ellsworth.  191 

— surveyed  from  Camp  Pond  Creek  to 

Fort  Lyon 199 

— through  Iowa • • • 306 

— to  gold  fields  established  by  forty -ninth 

congress 196 

Government  surveyors  275,  866 

Government  surveys  842 

Government  trader  83 

Government  troops  193 

— proslavery  element  protected  by 156 

Governor,  Kansas  791 

— called  for  company  of  militia  to  be  sta- 
tioned along  eastern  border  after  Ham- 

elton  massacre  . 298 

— correspondence  of,  in  archives  depart - 


247,  248,  250,  251,  253,  255,  256,  268,  277 
— proclaimed  state  of  war  in  southeast 

Kansas .•  • • • 297 

Gowen,  Frederick,  designer  and  architect,  576 

Grable,  John  180 

Graceland  cemetery,  at  Meade 130 

Graders,  killed  by  Indians  near  Fort  Wal- 
lace   204 

Graduate  Magazine  of  the  University  of 

Kansas 186 

Grady’s,  station  on  Butterfield  route....  196 

Grafters 163,  173 

— every  known  kind  came  with  railroad.  . 165 
Graham,  Effie,  “Aunt  Liza’s  Praisin’ 

Gate”  by,  reviewed 172 

— - — cited  186 

— “The  Passin’-On  Party”  by, -reviewed . . 172 

— — cited  1'86 

Graham,  Capt.  George  W 228,  234,  252 

— brevetted  for  bravery  in  action,  fell 

into  dissolute  ways  and  cashiered 229 

• — of  troop  L,  in  battle  on  Big  Sandy, 

in  Colorado 234 

— ordered  to  guard  stage  line  from  end 

of  U.  P.  track  to  Denver 229 

Graham,  I.  D.,  assistant.  State  Board 

of  Agriculture  788 

— assistant  and  acting  chief  of  depart- 
ment of  live  stock,  Panama  Exposition, 

San  Francisco  788 

— editor  Kansas  Farmer 788 

— founder  and  first  secretary  Kansas 

Good  Roads  Association 788 

— founder  and  secretary  Kansas  State 
Dairy  Association,  Shawnee  Alfalfa 
Club,  Shawnee  Shorthorn  Breeders  As- 
sociation   788 

— head  of  department  of  Kansas  Free 

Fair  788 

— life  _ member  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, State  Horticultural  Society  and 

Kansas  Academy  of  Science 788 

— member  faculty  K.  S.  A.  C.,  Kansas 
Editorial  Association  and  Kansas  Press 

Association  788 

— organizer  and  director  of  old  Kansas 

State  Fair 788 

— secretary  Kansas  Improved  Live  Stock 
Association  and  Kansas  Swine  Breeders 

Association  788 

Graham,  Capt.  W.  M.,  mounted  artil- 
lery under  charge  of,  stationed  on 

frontier  239 

Graham,  William,  killed  by  Indians  on 
A.  T.  & S.  F.  railroad,  east  of  Aubrey,  255 

Graham  county,  Negro  colony  in 797 

Grain  110,  315,  318,  322,  425,  727 

— first  planted  west  of  Ellsworth 248 

— grinding  bowl 538 

— sorghums 803,  804 


Gra-ma,  Osage  Indian 706 

Grama  grass,  abundance  of,  along  But- 
terfield route  193 

Granada,  Colo 124,  125,  129,  130,  131 

— building  of  town 122 

— started  in  1874 128 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Kansas, 
John  Brown  Post  No.  44,  Belleville, 

first  in  Republic  county 321 

— membership 383 

— organization  of  382 

— post  at  White  Rock  City  organized...  321 

— reunions 324 

Grand  Pawnees,  home  of,  in  1541 532 


Grande,  name  given  by  French  to  Neosho 


nver 708 

Grange,  state 180,  806 

Granite,  black 541 

Granite  creek,  Cloud  county 395 

Grannell  Springs,  station  on  Butterfield 

route  194,  196 

Grant,  Blanche  C.,  artist 576 

Grant,  “Sir”  George,  lands  purchased  by, 
for  British  colony  in  Ellis  county.  . 196,  197 
Grant,  President  Ulysses  S. 

United  States  246,  270,  355,  630 

— accompanies  General  Sheridan  on  in- 
spection trip  to  Denver 225 

— Indian  policy  of 630 

— quoted,  regarding  Custer  court-martial 

sentence 221 

Sanctioned  order  of  Indian  Department 
allowing  Indians  to  hunt  across  Kansas,  250 

Grantville  

Granville,  Lieut.  Lewis,  assistant  quarter- 
master at  Fort  Wallace 249 

Grapes 546 

— WlId 

Cjrrass,  28,35,56,  83 

104,  191,  192,  193,  195,  216,  218,  258,  261 
418,  431,  478,  511,  713,  714,  803,  808,  845 

— along  lower  Republican  river 98 

— blue  stem  ./’*’*  355 

— in  Kansas,  Texas  cattle  thrive  better 
on,  than  any  other  found  along  trail..  176 
-northern  variety  more  nourishing  than 

that  of  Texas 74 

—statistics ;;;;;;;;;  sos 

— suitable  for  grazing 65 

—See,  also,  Buffalo  grass;  Bunch  grass’’ 

Grass  houses  519,  522,  523,  533 

common  among  plains  Indians 521 

— construction  described  520 

— erected  by  Wichita  Indians  on’  Meade 

island,  in  Arkansas  river,  Wichita 542 

illustration  " _ 520 

Grass  shrines  554 

— in  Quivira  55 g 

Grasshopper  river,  name  changed  to  " ' 

Delaware  river 487  865 

Grasshoppers  ! 140’,  166 

168,  316,  317,  384,  411 

— appearance  in  Kansas,  1874 175 

„ 361,  513,  729,  794 

— at  Fort  Wallace,  1867 224 

— caused  destitution  727 

— fence  for  protection  against 356 

— in  Jewell  county  415  445 

— in  Republic  county,  1874 . 317 

—ravages  of  175,  361,  513,  729 

— relief  measures  after  invasion  of.  . 795,  797 
Graves,  Albert  A.,  monument  inscription,  859 
Graves,  Ruth  Eleanor,  artist,  brief  sketch 

of  576 

Graves,  W.  W.,  Osage  Indians  mentioned 

„ by 695 

Graves,  communal  533 

—digging,  to  bury  victims  of  Dull  Knife 

raid 

— of  cholera  victims 449 
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Graves,  of  cholera  victims,  in  Potta- 
watomie county  448,  449 

located  by  Chalmer  Guffington..  447 

— robbing  of,  on  battlefield  near  Manassas,  737 

— unmarked  859 

— unmarked  and  unknown  on  Oregon  trail,  464 

Gravestones 443 

Gray,  Alfred,  appointment  of,  as  U.  S. 
commissioner  to  Paris  Exposition,  de- 
clined   797 

— Centennial  manager  for  Kansas 796 

—credited  with  system  of  crop  reporting,  795 

— date  of  death 797 

— elected  secretary  Agricultural  Society.  . 791 
— -first  secretary  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture   791, 795 

• — general  superintendent  State  Fair,  1869,  790 
— given  silver  wine  set  by  Agricultural 

Society  790 

— one  of  founders  of  State  Board  of 

Agriculture  . 797 

Gray,  Kathryn,  artist,  brief  sketch  of . . . 576 
Gray  county,  Cheyenne  raid  through....  272 
Gray  Leggings,  Comanche  Indian  chief.  . 634 

Grazing  442 

— railroads  give  use  of  lands  to  ranchmen 

for  35 

— stock  raising  and 562 

Greary,  John,  victim  of  Benders 476 

Greasers,  term  applied  to  Mexicans 377 

Great  American  Desert,  100,  283,  287,  381,  418 

— location  of  . 33 

— once  the  belief  it  would  restrict  immi- 
gration beyond  Missouri  river 149 

Great  Bend  67,  510 

— cattle  driven  to 176 

— cattle  market  for  few  years 72 

— cattle  shipping  point 82, 178 

— Texas  cattle  driven  to  site  of  present 

town  of,  in  1859  30 

— U.  S.  Engineering  Corps  pass  through, 

in  survey  of  Santa  Fe  trail 866 

Great  Bend  Register 866 

Great  Osage  Nation,  Black  Dog  and  Cler- 
mont bands  of.  See  Osage  Indians. 


vjrreai  jria-ms v,  ov,  uo 

115,  348,  418,  434,  520,  524 

— Coronado’s  army  on 517 

• — development  of 86 

— region  of  813 

• — See,  also.  Plains. 

“Great  Plains  Highway” 276 

Great  Salt  Lake,  pilgrimage  of  Mormons 

from  Illinois  over  Oregon  trail  to 33 

Great  Smoky  mountains 2 

Greek  sculpture,  collection  of  reproduc- 
tions of,  brought  to  Topeka 571 

Greeley,  Horace  305,  354 

— detained  at  Louisville  a few  days  on 
account  of  high  water  in  Rock  creek..  461 

— made  address  at  State  Fair,  1866 790 

- — quoted  284 

Greeley,  Ida,  daughter  of  Horace  Greeley, 

becomes  Mrs.  V.  Nicholas  Smith 334 

Greeley,  Colo.,  settlement  of 298 

Green,  , 313 

Green,  Charles  R.,  of  Osage  county,  with 
second  division  of  surveying  party  un- 
der Wright,  in  New  Mexico 208 

Green,  H.  T.,  surveying  party  under.  . . . 190 
Green,  Mary,  becomes  Mrs.  David  C. 

McCanles  1 

Green  family,  of  Watauga  county,  North 

Carolina  1 

Green  corn,  feast  of,  by  Indians 524 

Greenbacks,  unacceptable  in  cattle  coun- 
try   48 

Greene,  Amos,  married  sister  of  D.  C. 

McCanles  3 

Greene,  Col.  H.  M.,  editorial  writer  for 
Lawrence  Tribune  330 


Greene,  Isaac,  married  sister  of  D.  C. 

McCanles  3 

Greene,  Joseph,  married  sister  of  D.  C. 

McCanles  3 

Greene,  Max,  “The  Kansas  Region”  by, 

cited  198 

Greenmore,  , settler  on  Vermilion 

river  494 

Greenwood,  W.  H.,  chief  locating  engi- 
neer for  Union  Pacific  railroad,  Eastern 

division  200,  222,  241 

— survey  of  Pond  creek  made  by 200 

— surveying  party  under,  at  Fort  Wallace,  222 

number  men  in 208 

Greer,  Rob 358 

Gregory,  , settler  on  White  Rock 

creek,  1870  403 

Grey  Beard,  Cheyenne  chief 263,  636 

— band  of  Cheyennes  under  263 

German  family  killed  by  a part  of,  260 

lose  all  but  their  horses  in  fight  with 

force  under  General  Miles 261 

I — demands  higher  ransom  for  return  of 

German  girls  held  captive 264 

— surrender  of 264 

— -village  of 264 

“Grey  Leggings,”  Indian  chief 634 

Grey  wolves  129 

Greyhounds  117 

— with  Custer’s  command  363 

Grierson,  Gen.  Benjamin  H 220,  636 

— commander  of  Tenth  cavalry 228 

G'riffinstein,  William,  “Dutch  Bill,”  ranch 

of,  on  Cowskin  creek  361 

Griffith,  , first  white  settler  in  Bar- 
ber county  565 

Griffith,  G.  W.  E 330 

— a leading  banker  of  Lawrence  for  many 

years  329 

Griffith,  William  A.,  art  instructor,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  571 

— brief  sketch  of  576 

Griggs  family,  tombstone  inscriptions.  ...  821 
Grinnell,  George  Bird,  describes  Big  Cot- 
tonwood grove  198 

— and  others,  regarding  a day’s  journey 

for  ox  teams  259 

Grinnell  278 

— census  of  248 

— government  train  attacked  by  Indians 

near  246 

— hunter’s  camp  near,  burned  by  Indians 

in  1871  241 

— Indians  destroy  telegraph  line  at 241 

— Indians  tear  up  track  near 235 

— military  camp  established  at  252 

— old  Western  trail  ran  through 177 

— settlers  gather  at,  during  Indian  scare,  279 

Grist  mill  308 

— at  Shawnee  Mission  423 

— first  steam,  near  Lawrence,  built  and 

operated  by  William  Brown 833 

— grists  brought  to  Holton  for  grinding,  866 
— on  Black  Vermilion 490 


— See,  also.  Mills. 

Griswold,  Doctor  , of  Lawrence. . . . 329 

Griswold  family,  tombstone  inscriptions,  822 
Grohman,  W.  Bailie,  “Cattle  Ranches  of 
the  Far  West”  by,  cited,  32,  36,  47,  84,  97 
Ground -house  lodges,  on  highest  hills  in 


Harahey  556 

Ground-house  people  531 

Grouse,  near  Fort  Wallace  242 

Grovelund,  Lauritz,  Danish  Socialist, 
author  of  “The  Cooperative  Common- 
wealth,”   302 

Grover,  Abner  Sharp  231 

— appointed  to  serve  with  Cheyenne  In- 
dians   226 

— Cheyenne  wife  of  227 
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Grover,  Abner  Sharp,  guide,  scout  and 

mediator  225 

— joined  Forsyth  scouts  at  Fort  Wallace,  230 

— owner  Rose  creek  ranch,  and  died  vio- 
lent death  there 226 

— post  interpreter  and  scout  at  Fort 

Wallace  226 

— scout  at  battle  of  the  Arickaree..  102,  103 

— shot  while  unarmed  during  quarrel  at 

Pond  creek 227 

— visited  Black  Kettle’s  camp  on  head- 
waters of  Solomon  and  shot  by  Chey- 
ennes   226 

Grundtvigian  church,  intellectuals  among 
the  Danish  Lutherans  in  the  United 

States  301 

Grundtvigians 305 

— colony  in  Logan  county  projected  by..  302 

— community  singing  among 303 

— development  of  religious  life  among. . . . 302 

— school  work  among 302 

— settlement  of,  at  Denmark,  Lincoln 

county  301 

Grutzmacher  family,  lived  on  Rock  creek, 

near  Westmoreland  447 

Guaes  province 517 

Guard,  Dave  496 

Guernsey,  George  Thacher,  banker,  of 

Independence  360 

Guernsey,  Mrs.  George  Thacher  (Mrs. 

Sarah  Mitchell  Guernsey),  president 
general  of  National  Society,  D.  A.  R.  . 360 
— president  of  Kansas  Federation  of 

Women’s  Clubs  360 

Guerrier,  Edward,  French  Indian  guide, 
interpreter  and  scout  with  Custer,  214,  216 
Guerrilla  warfare.  See  Border  troubles. 
Guerrillas.  See  Border  ruffians. 

Guest,  William  838,  840,  841 

Guillard,  , rescue  of,  with  family...  484  i 

Gunmen 174 

— employed  by  Dodge  City  to  cope  with 

desperadoes 82 

Gunny  sacks,  fired  into  air  during  cele- 
bration of  ending  of  Civil  War,  cause 

stampede  of  government  train 508 

Guns 9,  101,  110 

112,  135,  145,  230,  254,  257,  269,  276,  286 
344,  432,  491,  493,  500,  501,  511,  512,  724 

— repair  of  711 

— Border  ruffian  efforts  to  prevent  reach- 
ing free-state  men 146 

Gunstick,  ramrod  called 353 

Gunther,  Arthur,  member  Lawrence 

colony 830 

Guthrie,  Mr 292 

Guthrie,  Abelard,  elected  delegate  to  con- 
gress from  Nebraska  territory 426 

- — married  into  Wyandotte  tribe 426 

Guzman,  Nuno  De,  first  exploring  ex- 
pedition of,  abandoned  in  Culiacan. . . . 514 

— President  of  New  Spain 514 

Gypsum  creek  519 


H. 

Hackberry  creek  268,  275,  276 

Hackberry  trees 316,  389,  563 

Hackett,  Charles  Wilson,  “The  Retreat 
of  the  Spaniards  from  New  Mexico  in 
1680  and  the  Beginnings  of  El  Paso,” 

cited  27,  97 

Hadley,  James  Albert,  story  of  Kidder 

massacre,  mentioned  218 

Hageman,  , surprised  by  Indians.  . . . 401 

Hagerman,  Frank  435 

Hah-to-in-gah  (Dry  Feather),  Osage 

counselor 707 

Hako  ceremony  529,  554 

Haldeman- Julius,  Anna  Marcet 186 


Haldeman-Julius,  Emanuel  and  Anna 

Marcet,  “Dust”  by,  reviewed 167 

cited  186 

Haldeman-Julius  Quarterly  573,  578 

Hale,  Edward  Everett 327 

Hale,  Lieut.  Joseph,  commander  at  Fort 

Wallace  205 

Hale,  Lieut.  Owen,  Seventh 




Halfbreeds  65,  705 

— heirs  of  Charles  Mongrain 705 

Hall,  Arthur  William,  artist 576 

Hall,  Clarence,  one  of  owners  of  Law- 
rence Gazette  331 

Hall,  Elizabeth  Minnick  864 

Hall,  Greenbury 491,  504 

Hall,  James  W 404,  405 

Hall,  Mrs.  Norma  Bassett,  artist 576 

Hall,  Walter  Hawley 864 

Hall,  William,  sketch  of,  by  Mrs.  J.  J. 

Simmons  and  Mina  Miller 864,  865 

Hall,  Mrs.  William 864 

Hall  & Whittly,  ferry  across  Solomon 

river  operated  by 191 

Halleck,  , of  Leavenworth 497 

Hallet,  Samuel  340 

Halstead,  David  H 407 

Halstead,  Mrs.  Jennie 406 

Hambright,  Maj.  Henry  A.,  commandant 

at  Fort  Wallace 256,  262,  268,  271 

Hamelton  massacre  297,  298 

Hamilton,  Anna 411 

Hamilton,  Col.  Clad 740.  741 

Hamilton,  Felix  411 

Hamilton,  Capt.  John  M.,  engagement 
with  Indians  270 


Hamilton,  Capt.  Louis  McLane,  210,  220,  223 
Hamilton  family,  tombstone  inscriptions,  859 
“Hamilton  and  Jefferson  and  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,”  Article  by  Maj.  A. 

M.  Harvey  744-787 

Hamilton  county,  Fort  Aubrey  located  in 

present  limits  of  203 

Hamlin,  Maria  E 822 

Hamlin,  Mary  E.,  tombstone  inscription,  818 
Hammer,  Lieut.  John  S.,  at  Fort  Wallace,  205 

Hammond,  Capt.  501 

Hancock,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott 196 

206,  208,  213, 215 

— arrival  at  Fort  Hays 215 

— assigned  to  command  of  Fifth  military 

district  222 

— called  “Hancock,  the  superb” 222 

— campaign  of,  a failure 223 

— characteristics  of 222,  223 

— encampment  at  Fort  Harker,  1867  ; 

illustration  211 

— expedition  of  212,  213 

— fruitless  campaign  against  the  plains 

tribes  602 

— holds  conference  with  Cheyennes,  Arap- 
ahoes  and  Kiowas  west  of  Fort  Larned,  213 
— holds  conference  with  Kiowa  chiefs  at 

Fort  Dodge 214 

— in  charge  of  military  district  embrac- 
ing Great  Plains 601 

— inspection  of  various  posts 601 

— inspection  of  Smoky  Hill  conditions...  221 
— instructs  Custer  to  assume  command  of 

the  Smoky  Hill  214 

— organized  force  of  men  to  visit  Chey- 
enne and  Kiowa  country 211 

— “Reminiscences  of,”  by  his  wife,  cited,  223 
— report  on  Indian  affairs.  . 205,  211,  213,  216 
“Handbook  of  American  Indians,”  quoted,  451 

Haney,  E.  D.,  family  of 323,  324 

— “The  Experiences  of  a Homesteader  in 

Kansas,”  article  by 305-325 

— finds  site  of  Pike’s  Pawnee  village 316 
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Haney,  E.  D.,  homestead  certificate,  copy 

of  

— military  service  of  

— portrait  of  

Haney,  Mrs.  E.  D 306,  313,  323, 

Haney,  Laura  B 

Hanging,  early  day 

— in  Council  Grove 

Hanley,  Emma  

Hanna,  Mrs.  James  T.,  quoted 

Hannibal  & St.  Joseph  railroad 75, 

Hansen,  Abraham  Lincoln,  negro  sculptor, 

brief  sketch  of  

Hansen,  George  W 20,  21,  22, 

Hansen,  W.  A • • • 302,  303, 

Happy  Home  hotel,  of  White  Rock  city 

moved  to  Courtland  

Happy  Jack  

Harahey  • • 552,  554,  555, 

— king  of  

— White  Pawnees  of 

Harahey  tribes  of  Celtic  Israelites 

Harahey  tribes  of  the  Pawnee 

Harberson,  Wesley  

Harbord,  Maj.  Gen.  James  G.. . . . . . . • • • 
— annual  meeting  of  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture addressed  by • • Y * 

— German  onrush  to  Paris  stopped  by 

forces  under  

— service  of  supply  of  A.  E.  F.  organized 

by 

Hard  Crossing  

Hardins  of  Watauga  county,  N.  C 

Hardtville,  on  military  trail 

Hardy,  Edwin  C.,  “A  Pioneer’s  Recollec- 
tions of  Ottawa  County,”  quoted 

Hardy,  Wash  

Hardy  family,  Ottawa  county 

Hare,  near  Fort  Wallace .;•••• 

Harger,  Charles  M.,  “Cattle  Trails  of 

the  Prairies”  by,  cited 36, 

58,  67,  68,  69,  72,  86, 
Harlow,  O. , member  Lawrence  colony .... 

Harp,  Elizabeth  

Harp,  The 

Harper,  Frank  649,  650, 

Harper  county  

Harper’s  Ferry  155,  157,  158,  294, 

Harper’s  Magazine,  story  of  Wild  Bill 

published  in  

Harper’s  Weekly  203, 

206,  209,  212,  213,  214,  216, 
226,  229,  230,  231,  238,  239, 
— account  of  Medicine  Lodge  treaty, 

quoted  

Harrington,  Frank 416, 

Harrington,  M.  Raymond,  of  Museum  of 

the  American  Indian 

Harrington,  Dr.  S.  S.,  member  Lawrence 

colonv 

Harrington,  W.  P.,  “The  Populist  Party 

in  Kansas,”  cited 

Harris,  , corporal,  saves  comrade 

from  death  at  hands  of  Roman  Nose. . 


322 

305 

306 
324 
324 
387 
715 
614 
519 
339 

576 

23 

305 

320 

114 

556 

532 

531 

555 

547 

406 

270 


809 

809 

722 

2 


724 

357 

724 

242 

54 

97 

830 

735 

578 

651 

568 


25 

205 

224 

240 

564 

417 

531 

830 

730 

209 


Harris,  James 822 

Harris,  John 358 

Harris,  Senator  William  A 839 

Harrop  family,  tombstone  inscriptions...  822 

Harshbarger,  Mrs.  Jacob 723 

Harshberger,  William  390,  395 

Harshberger.  Mrs.  William 390 

Hart,  Charley,  alias  Quantrill 560 

Hart,  Thomas  B 403 

Hart,  Tom  414,  417 

Hartman,  C.  Bertram,  artist,  brief  sketch,  576 
Hartman  family  of  Salem 387 


Harvey,  Major  Alexander  Miller,  biog- 
raphy of,  by  Thomas  Amory  Lee,  734-  743 
— “Hamilton  and  Jefferson  and  the 
American  Constitution,”  article  by,  744-787 
— portrait  of  734 


Harvey,  Mrs.  Alexander  Miller,  formerly 

Isabelle  D.  Cone 743 

Harvey,  Alexander  Miller,  Jr 743 

Harvey,  Henry,  missionary  to  the  Shaw- 

nees  425 

Harvey,  James,  of  Kentucky 735 

Harvey,  James  Davidson,  of  Kentucky.  . . 735 

Harvey,  Mrs.  James  Davidson 735 

Harvey,  James  Davidson,  of  Tacoma, 

Wash 743 

Harvey,  Gov.  James  M 408 

— applied  to  General  Pope  for  military 
protection  for  settlers  in  Arkansas  val- 
ley   251 

— left  for  Washington  to  procure  federal 

troops  for  frontier  protection 246 

— member  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  . . 791 
— notified  by  General  Pope  that  Indians 
had  permission  to  hunt  across  Republi- 
can, Solomon  and  Saline  rivers 250 

— notified  by  General  Sully  of  hostile 

Indians  near  Fort  Hays 239 

Harvey,  John  358 

Harvey,  John  Edward 743 

Harvey,  Lawson  Shearer 743 

Harvey,  Patricia  Jeanne 743 

Harvey,  Paul  Lamphere.  . . 739,  740,  741,  743 

Harvey,  Randal  Cone,  739,  740,  741,  742,  743 

Harvey,  William  735 

Harvey.  William  West 739,  743 

Harvev  county,  state  militia  camped  in, 

1869  239 

Ha-ska-mon-ne,  Osage  Indian 706 

Haskell,  Capt.  Joseph  T.,  commandant  at 

Fort,  Wallace  278 

Haskell  Institute  186,  431,  839 

Hayworth,  Joel  600,  601 

Haws,  John,  quoted  regarding  grasshop- 
pers   317 

Haxa.  country  of 517 

— White  Pawnees  of 531 

Hay,  George,  member  Dov  rescue  party.  . 852 


iidy  j id,  jl -ii/,  iZi o,  j yo,  Z/Z.O,  zozi, 

311.  312,  313,  314,  317,  378,  454,  794,  845 

— statistics 808 

Hay  camps 219,  227,  228 

Haya.  See  Haxa. 

Hayes,  Robert  3 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B 322,  354 

Havnes,  Pauline.  See  Shirer,  Mrs. 

Pauline  Haynes. 

Hays,  Johnny,  wagon  driver 507 

Hays,  Seth,  trader  and  first  white  man 
locating  at  Council  Grove. . . 709,  710,  713 

Hays,  Kan 72,  102 

116,  139,  178.  196,  197,  216,  250,  288 

— arrival  of  Peter  Robidoux  at  286 

— Commercial  hotel  287 

— Danish  colony  near  305 

— end  of  track  on  Union  Pacific 342 

— first  train  on  Kansas  Pacific  welcomed 

at  165 

— military  company  organized  at 230 

— population  made  up  of  toughs  in  1868,  102 

— Socialistic  colony  started  by  Danes 

near  302 

• — supplies  gathered  in,  for  sufferers  of 

Cheyenne  raid  273 

— Teachers  College  furnished  with  names 
of  bodies  of  soldiers  removed  from 

Fort  Hays  cemetery 282 

— Tommy  Drum’s  saloon  at 162 

— Wild  Bill  Hickok,  marshal  of 179 

— William  Comstock  tried  in  justice’s 

court  at  226 

Hays  City  Sentinel 256,  274 

Hays  Experiment  Station,  establishment 

of  ." 801 

Hays  trading  house,  Council  Grove 713 

Hazelrigg,  Mrs.  Clara  H.,  “A  New  His- 
tory of  Kansas”  by,  cited 186 
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Hazen,  496 

Hazen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  marries  John  Mc- 

Kimmons  496 

Head  Center , Lawrence  daily  newspaper,  336 

Heap,  Jane,  artist 576 

“Heap  of  Birds,”  Cheyenne  chief.  . 264,  636 

Heath,  Ella,  artist  576 

Hedges 315,  316,  324 

Hedinger’s  Lake,  on  Butterfield 

route  194,  196 

Heizer,  Judge  Robert  C 741,  742 

Heizer,  Robert  S.,  killed  at  Belleau 

Wood  741 

Heller,  R.  E.,  “The  Free  Soil  Prophet  of 

the  Verdigris,”  reviewed 180 

cited  186 

Helvy,  Joel  7,  19 

Hemp  793,  795,  808 

Hemphill,  Capt.  , commanding  force 

of  soldiers  after  Cheyenne  raiders....  569 

Hendershot,  , wounded  by  Indians.  . 725 

Hendershot  family,  Ottawa  county 724 

Henderson,  John  603 

Henderson,  Mary  Eliza  513 

Hendricks,  594,  595 

Hendricks,  James  594 

Hendricks  family  599 

Hendrix,  E.  E.,  Bishop  M.  E.  Church, 

South  420 

Heneks,  David  865,  866 

Henely,  Lieut.  Austin  268,  269,  270 

Henley,  A.,  collection  of  paintings  owned 

by  571 

Hennessey,  Pat,  teamster 643,  644 

Hennessey  Brothers,  of  Blaine,  Kan 449 

Henrietta  creek,  Texas 89 

Henry,  J.  C.,  asked  to  confirm  dispatches 

regarding  Cheyenne  Indians  273 

Henry,  John  M 832 

Henry,  T.  C 81,  96 

Henshaw  creek,  station  on  Butterfield 

route  196 

Henshaw  stage  station  Ill 

Henshaw  station  225 

Henshaw ’s  Springs,  station  on  Butterfield 

route  194 

Herald , Leavenworth  332 

Herald  of  Freedom , Lawrence,  189,  329,  332 

destruction  of  by  Sheriff  Jones 296 

328, 337 

first  issue  printed  in  Pennsylvania..  328 

Geo.  W.  Brown,  editor 297 

represented  New  England  Emigrant 

Aid  Company  337 

suspended  for  want  of  support.  . . . 329 

Herald-Tribune,  Lawrence 330 

Herbert’s  Magazine,  Hiawatha 187 

Hermit  Priest  152,  716 

Hermetic  philosophy  548 

Herring,  Hattie  513 

Herriott  family,  tombstone 

inscriptions 820,  822 

Hersey,  T.  E.,  cattle  trail  straightened 

by 77 

Herseys,  station  on  Butterfield  route....  194 

Hesler,  Mrs.  , experience  with  Kate 

Bender  470 

Hewitt,  452 

Hewitt,  Lieut.  Christian  C.,  at  Fort 

Wallace 256,  262,  268,  269 

Hews  (Hewes),  G.  W.,  member  Lawrence 

colony  830 

Hews  (Hewes),  W.  H.,  member  Lawrence 

colony 830 

Hiatt,  Curtis  594 

Hiatt,  Edy  594 

Hiawatha 187,  853 

Hickok,  James  Butler  (Wild  Bill) 4,  10 

148,  165,  240,  364 

— article  on.  by  W.  E.  Connelley 1-  27 

— assassination  of,  planned 81 


Hickok,  James  Butler  (Wild  Bill),  at 

Rock  Creek,  Neb 11 

— biography  of,  by  W.  E.  Connelley, 

cited 241 

— carried  news  of  Lee’s  surrender  across 

plains 508 

— discovery  of  papers  relating  to  trial  of, 

for  McCanles  killings 25 

— known  up  to  1861  as  James  Hickok.  . . 24 

— marshal  of  Abilene  and  Hays.  . 81,  179,  241 
— military  scout  for  more  than  four  years,  26 

— portrait  of  14 

— recovering  from  wound  received  in  fight 

with  bear  at  Raton  Pass 11 

— scout  with  General  Carr 105,  240 

— scout  with  General  Custer 24,  214 

— short  stay  in  Topeka 364 

—“Wild  Bill  Hickok,”  by  Frank  J.  Wil- 

stach,  mentioned  22 

Hickory  Point,  trading  post  at 461 

Hickory  trees 421,  489 

Hicks.  Wilson  &,  herds  of  cattle  taken  to 

Abilene  by  75 

Hick’s  Station,  home  station  on  Butter- 
field route 196 

Hides 28,  118,  119,  711 

— buffalo 255,  546 

Higgins,  Dr.  Frank  C 547,  548,  549,  550 

High  Heap,  or  Mound  Builders,  sacred 

mysteries  known  to 554 

High  schools 562 

Highland,  James  A.,  land  homesteaded 

by 403 

Highway,  state.  No.  11 444,  447 

Highway  improvement,  bonds  for 811 

Highways,  through  Osage  lands 705 

Hi-Ho-e,  Cheyenne  Indian 263 

Hill,  A.  T.,  Republican  Pawnee  village 

discovered  by 530,  531 

Hill,  Mrs.  Esther  Clark 832 

Hill,  G.  W.  & Sons 692,  693 

Hill,  Joseph,  sculptor,  brief  sketch  of.  . . 576 

Hill,.  Roswell,  artist,  brief  sketch  of 576 

Hill,  W.  F.,  publisher  of  Westmoreland 

Recorder 449 

Hillcrest  Cemetery,  Florence,  Kan.,  in- 
scriptions in,  copied  by  Jane  Crist 

Rupp  859 

Hillhouse  family,  Ottawa  county 724 

Hilliard.  E.  D.,  acting  assistant  surgeon 

at  Fort  Wallace 279 

Hillman  case,  famous  in  history  of 

state 333,  609,  610 

Hillpath,  August,  member  Lawrence 

colony 830 

Hilpert,  August,  member  Lawrence 

colony 830 

Hinckle,  Thomas  C.,  “Tawny,  a Dog  of 

the  Wild  West”  by,  cited 186 

Hinkle,  Lieut.  Frank  S 268 

Hinkley,  George  358 

Hinshaw,  John  E.,  poem  on  Zebulon 

Montgomery  Pike  866 

Hinshaw.  Steve  594 

Hioni  Indians  641 

Historical  Society,  first  collections  of,  at 
Lawrence  burned  in  Quantrill’s  raid...  788 

Historical  Society,  Kansas  State 134 

199,  223,  241,  252,  268,  282,  326,  336,  384 
389,  433,  435, 449,  477,  527,  537, 573,  577 
719,  830, 855 

— address  of  the  president,  J.  W.  Berry- 
man, “Early  Settlement  of  Southwest 

Kansas”  561-  570 

— aims,  objects  and  purposes  of. 562 

— bell  at  Shawnee  Mission  promised  to..  423 

— “Biennial  reports” 273,  281 

— -"Collections”  10,  76,  81 

92,  96,  203,  209,  230,  232,  233,  234,  238 
241,  257,  270,  273,  277,  279,  280,  325,  329 
330,  453,  457,  458,  460,  730 
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Historical  Society,  Kansas  State,  Coro- 
nado sword  in  museum  of 518 

— failure  of  legislatures  to  properly  sup- 
port   561 

- — importance  and  necessity  of  work  of.  . 561 

— measures  for  Shawnee  Mission 743 

— pen  used  by  President  Wilson,  pre- 
sented to  232 

— “Publications”  334 

— relics  of  General  Forsyth  given  to ...  . 233 
Historical  Society,  Kansas  State,  archives 

department  225 

226,  227,  228,  229,  230,  233,  235,  238 
239,  241,  246,  247,  248,  249,  250,  251 
253,  254,  255,  256,  257,  268,  272,  277 
autograph  letter  from  General  Sheri- 
dan   ....238 

manuscripts  in,  regarding  Indian 

troubles  233,  239 

records  pertaining  to  Cheyenne  raid 

of  1878  in  273 

—library  157,  257 

many  out-of-print  books  in 140 

material  on  Kansas  artists  in 573 

— manuscript  department  281 

History,  article  by  D.  W.  Wilder,  men- 
tioned   796 

— early  Kansas  149 

History  of  Jewell  county 389 

Hoag,  Enoch,  superintendent  of  Central 
Superintendency  of  Indian  affairs.  . . . 254 
266,  267,  638 

Hoag,  Seth,  county  commissioner  of 

Jewell  county  409 

Hobble,  F.  A.,  Old  Fort  Dodge  cemetery, 

letter  regarding  861 

Hodge,  F.  W.,  quoted  519 

Hodge,  Mrs.  Helen  Francis,  artist,  sketch 

of  : 576 

Hodge  (or  Hodges),  S.  P. . .305,  306,  308,  310 

Hodge  (or  Hodges),  W.  G 305,  306 

307,  308,  310,  312,  314 
Hodge  family,  tombstone  inscription ....  859 
Hodges,  Gov.  George  Hartshorn.  . . 736,  737 
Hodges,  S.  P.  See  Hodge. 

Hodges,  W.  G.  See  Hodge. 

Hodges  Gap  3 

Hoecken,  Father  Christian,  established 
St.  Marys  Mission  on  Sugar  creek...  453 

Hoffer,  John  403,  405,  409 

Hoffer’s  shanty,  near  forks  of  Buffalo 

creek  404 

Hoffman,  Colonel  733 

Hoffman,  Henry  318 

Hoffman,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  William 220 

Hog  cholera,  control  of 803 

Hogan,  station  on  Butterfield  route 196 

Hogs  • 791 

— at  Shawnee  Mission 424 

— Breeds  of  1867  790 

— driven  on  foot  from  Elk  Falls  to  Inde- 
pendence   845 

— number  of  793,  798,  802 

— price  of  319 

“Hogs  in  Kansas,”  issued  by  State  Board 

of  Agriculture  805,  810,  812 

Holladay,  Ben,  Stage  Co 24 

Holladay  Overland  and  Express  Co 197 

Hollenback,  , married  Susanna  Dar- 
nell   481 

Hollenback,  Jazz  309 

Hollenback,  Stephen 309 

Holliday,  Col.  Cyrus  K.,  founder  of  To- 
peka   591 

Holloway,  J.  N.,  “History  of  Kansas,” 

cited  186 

Holman,  A.,  member  Lawrence  colony  . . 830 

Holmes,  Prof.  547 

Holmes,  , torture  of,  by  McCanles 

gang  for  theft  7 

Holmes,  Lida  832 


Holmes,  Stephen,  Jr.,  “Guerrillas  of  the 

Osage”  by,  reviewed 154 

cited  186 

Holmwood,  town  of  394,  396,  399 

Holt,  S.  E.  G 599 

Holton  731,  865,  866 

Homestead  act  346 

Homestead  law  148,  484 

Homesteaders,  called  nesters 63,  148 

— along  Santa  Fe  trail  72 

- — fence  up  upper  part  of  Chisholm  trail,  68 

Homesteads  301 

Honey  Springs,  I.  T 91 

Hoof  and  Horn  Club,  Kansas  City 92 

Hoogland,  Eli,  unmarked  grave  of 814 

Hook,  James  H 837 

Hook  Family,  tombstone  inscriptions,  822,  823 

Hooker,  David  721,  722 

Hoover,  Absalom 376,  378 

Hopkins,  George  Edwards,  artist.  . . .571,  576 
Hopkins,  Scott,  business  manager,  Kan- 
sas Review  336 

Hopkins  family,  tombstone  inscriptions.  . 815 

Horn,  Bill 614 

Hornesby, , of  Cass  county.  Mo.  . . . 559 

Homor,  Mrs.  Estelle  Lindley 837 

Horner,  Dr.  Levi 837 

Horrigan,  Lieut.  P.  W.,  at  Fort  Wallace,  205 

Horse-racing  1,  348 

349,  350,  351,  355,  387, 795 

Horse  stealing  862 

Horse  thieves  169,  463 

499,  701,  712,  713,  717, 862 

Horseman,  558,  559 

Horses,  at  Shawnee  Mission 424 

— killed  by  Indians  at  battle  of  Arick- 

aree  103,  846,  847,  812 

— statistics  of  790,  791 

792,  793,  798,  802,  803,  807,  811,  812 
— stolen  by  Indians  at  Fort  Wallace,  204,  206 

—wild  28,33,109,113,122,345 

— — near  Fort  Wallace  242 

— See,  also,  Quarter  horses;  Saddle  horses. 

Horticultural  Society,  Kansas  State 788 

794,  803,  806, 811 

Horton,  Albert  H.,  partnership  with  G. 

M.  Beebe 619 

Horton,  Rev.  J.,  early  minister  at  Salem,  386 
Horton,  Jack,  sheriff  of  Watauga  county, 

N.  C 2/3,  20 

Hospitals,  military.  See  U.  S.  Veterans 

Bureau  Hospital,  Kansas  City. 

Hotvedt,  Clarence  Arnold,  brief  sketch 

of  576,  577 

Houck,  M.  D.,  postmaster  at  Medicine 

Lodge  609 

Hough,  Emerson,  “The  Covered  Wagon,” 

by 151,  186 

—“North  of  36,”  by 178,  186 

— “The  Story  of  the  Cowboy”  by, 

cited  48,  49,  52,  53 

54,  55,  56,  62,  63,  64,  69,  73,  96,  186 

reviewed  176 

House,  Jay  Elmer,  “At  the  Grass  Roots,” 

by 186 

Howard,  Judge  H.  H 335 

Howard,  L.  D.,  president  Old  Settlers’ 

Association,  Lawrence 831 

Howard,  Wilson,  “On  the  Trail  from 

’Dobe  Wall”  by,  reviewed 169 

cited  186 

Howard  city  842,  844 

Howard  county  258,  476 

— history  relating  to 843,  844 

Howard  Courant  842 

Howard’s  Wells,  Tex.,  Indian  atrocities  at,  636 
Howe,  Edgar  Watson,  “Daily  Notes  of  a 

Trip  Around  the  World”  by 186 

— “The  Story  of  a Country  Town”  by, 

reviewed 175 

cited  186 
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Howell,  Mrs.  

Howell,  Dr. , threatened  with  tar  and 

feathers  for  antislavery  talks 

Howland,  Mrs.  Anna  Goodhart,  artist... 

Hoxie,  Mrs.  Vinnie  Ream,  sculptor 

— sketch  of  

Hoyt,  C.  H 831, 

Hoyt,  David 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  Mayme  Parsons,  etcher 

Hubbard,  A.  D 

Hubbard,  Elbert,  “Time  and  Chance”  by, 

reviewed 

cited  

Hubbell,  Henry  Salem,  artist 

— sketch  of  

Hubbard,  Thomas  A 

Hudson,  Joseph  K 791,  797, 

Hudsonpeller,  R.  F.,  of  Jewell  county.  . . 

405,  407, 

Huey,  Ben,  farm  of,  first  owned  by  Nah- 

nim-nuk-skuk  

Huffe,  James,  tombstone  inscription.  . . . 

Hughes,  Billie  

Hughes,  Mrs.  Ellen,  resident  of  Big 

Creek  station 

Hughes,  Jack 

Hughes,  John  

Hughes,  Capt.  Robert  P.,  of  Third  in- 
fantry   

Hughes,  Welcome  

Hugo,  Colo 246, 

Hukill,  J.  B.,  tombstone  inscription.... 

Hu-la-wah-sho-sha,  Osage  Indian  

Hulbert,  Archer  B.,  “Paths  of  Inland 

Commerce”  by,  cited 34, 

quoted  87,  88, 

Hulbert,  George,  stage  driver  

Humboldt,  Kan 474,  478,  697, 

Humboldt,  Neb 

Hume,  John  

Hume,  John  Crawford 

Hume,  Mary  

Hummel,  Rev.  , early  minister  of 

Salem  

Hummed,  J.  G.,  wounded  during  battle 

with  Cheyenne  Indians  

Humphrey,  G.  D 600, 

Humphrey,  Mary  A.,  “The  Squatter 
Sovereign;  or,  Kansas  in  the  Fifties” 

by,  reviewed 

cited 

Humphrey’s  mill  

Hungate,  Otis  E 735,  736, 

Hunt,  Nick  T.,  “The  Kansas  Farmer  in 

Politics”  by,  reviewed 

cited  

Hunter,  J.  Marvin,  “Trail  Drivers  of 

Texas”  by,  cited  

Hunter,  Robert  D 

Hunter  & Evans,  members  of  the  Co- 
manche pool  

Hunters,  killed  by  Indians  

Hunting  parties  394,  398,  399, 

Huntington,  Alonzo  St.  George,  artist, 

brief  sketch  of  

Huntsville,  Tex.,  penitentiary,  Indians 

in  636, 

Huron  Indians  

Hurst,  Christian,  tombstone  inscription.  . 

Hurst,  Clara  Scott,  artist 

Husbandry,  Grange  of  Patrons  of 

Huson,  S.  K.,  one  of  incorporators  of 

Lawrence  Standard 

Husted,  Thomas  M.,  tombstone  in- 
scription  

Hutchings,  John,  owner  of  Lawrence 

Tribune 

Hutchinson,  C.  C.,  secretary  Kansas  State 

Agricultural  Society  

Hutchinson,  G.  W.,  member  Lawrence 
colony  


Hutchinson,  William,  delegate  to  Wyan- 
dotte constitutional  convention 560 

Hutchinson  339,  736,  744,  799 

Hyatt,  Thaddeus,  hearing  of,  in  investi- 
gation of  Harper’s  Ferry  affair  299 

I. 

Iliff,  , cattle  king  of  Colorado 34 

Iliff,  Ezra  W 616 

Illinois,  cattlemen  from,  make  excursion 

to  Abilene  78 

— emigrants  from,  to  southeastern  Kan- 
sas   352 

Illinois  colony  in  Jewell  county 403 

Illinois  Indians  452 

Illinois  regiments,  Third  cavalry.  . .98,  99,  100 

Ilsley,  Capt.  Charles  S 261 

Im-mah-quo-ah,  Indian  name  of  Frank 

Maltbee  640 

Immigrants  to  Kansas  559 

Immigration,  agents  sent  to  Europe  for, 

by  railroads  346 

Immigration,  to  Kansas  163,  719 

Immigration  agency  797,  798 

Immigration  trains  441 

Improved  Live  Stock  Association,  Kansas,  788 

Independence,  Mo 435,  439,  449 

— eastern  terminus  of  Santa  Fe  trail....  144 
— outfitting  place  for  Santa  Fe  traders. . 420 

— Santa  Fe  road  started  from 151 

— starting  point  of  Oregon  trail 437 

— steamboat  travel  ended  at 438 

— Weston  blacksmith  shop,  short  history 

of  438 

Indian  Affairs.  See  U.  S.  Indian  Affairs ; 

U.  S.  Indian  Bureau;  and  U.  S.  Indian 
Department. 

— agencies,  teamsters  killed  while  taking 


government  supplies  to 239 

— agency.  Fort  Sill 638 

— agents  64,  162,  165 

estimate  of  671 

—attacks  240,  246,  249,  347,  505 

— blankets,  strouding  used  for 665 

— burial 216 

ground 483 

— camp,  destroyed  by  Captain  Chaffee.  . . 267 

on  Medicine  Lodge  creek 564 

— campaign,  1865  858 

1868  152 

1874  643-  656 

— campaigns 147,  151,  153,  855 

— cemetery^  Pottawatomie 

county 455,  456, 462 

— chiefs 141 

— country  90,  339,  418 

— depredations  . . .277,  345,  346,  367,  402,  403 

— — on  the  Smoky  Hill,  Saline,  Solomon 

and  Republican  valleys 605 

on  the  Solomon  and  Saline 226 

See , also,  Names  of  tribes. 

—dogs 144,  363,  365 

— fires 206 

— graves,  description  of 483 

— guides  90,  717 

— hieroglyphs  544 

— hostilities,  1868  606 

— hunting  grounds 564 

— interpreters 640, 641 

— klans  452 

— languages,  Apache  most  difficult 642 

Comanche  most  used  at  councils.  . . 640 

— law 666 

— “Legends,”  by  pupils  of  Haskell  Insti- 
tute, cited 186 

— lodges  224,  526,  531,  862 

— massacres. . 164,  215,  256,  399,  400,  643,  857 

— missions 143 

Neosho  county  693 


293 

293 

577 

572 

577 

832 

296 

577 

739 

158 

186 

572 

577 

803 

798 

403 

409 

453 

823 

5 

197 

197 

18 

250 

227 

344 

823 

706 

35 

96 

18 

844 

267 

558 

558 

558 

386 

210 

601 

155 

186 

597 

739 

181 

186 

97 

38 

565 

398 

400 

578 

637 

452 

859 

578 

794 

335 

823 

333 

788 

830 
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Indian  missions.  See , also , Name  of 

church,  missions;  Name  of  tribe,  mis- 
sions ; Name  of  mission. 

■ — names,  origin  and  meaning  of  tribal 


names 641,  642 

given  to  white  interpreters 640 

- — Nation 63,  68,  468 

grazing  lands  in,  used  by  cattle 

drovers  70 

— office,  near  Fort  Sill 628 

— ornaments  390 

— outrages 108,  484 

— Peace  Commission.  See  U.  S.  Indian 
Peace  Commission. 

— Peace  council,  at  Medicine  Lodge 

Creek;  illustration 224 

— police,  organization  of 674 

— ponies 164,  848 

■ — pottery 861 


— prisoners  captured  by  General  Custer 
after  battle  of  Washita;  illustration.  . . 236 

— raid,  1867  343 

1869  126 

1879  239,  283 

in  Solomon  valley 724,  728 

— raids  152,  219,  367 

in  and  around  Fort  Wallace 206 

Wells,  Fargo  & Co.’s  losses  through.  197 

— relics,  interest  shown  in 536 

— reservations,  in  Indian  Territory 162 

— reserve  382 

— "ring”  prevailed  under  Quaker  manage- 
ment   266 

— scaffolds  849 

—scares  172,  309,  384 

— scouts  100,  285 

company  A,  Homer  W.  Wheeler 

given  command  of 270 

Custer’s  celebrating  victory  over 

Black  Kettle  and  band;  illustration,  238 

number  employed  in  Department  of 

Missouri  211 

— traders  657 

— trails  136,  163 

211,  269,  569,  842,  845,  846,  848,  849,  850 

— tribal  government  666 

— tribes,  affiliated,  names  of 670 

alarmed  by  ceaseless  movement  of 

white  men  through  country 437 

encamped  along  Elk  river 845 

Kansas  occupied  by 149 

— troubles  168,  727 

in  southwest  Kansas 342 

—villages 399,  458,  860 

— women,  social  position  of 662 

taught  to  sew  and  cook 143 

■ — "Wars,  Kansas,”  article  by  Geo.  W. 

Brown  134-139 

Indian  Territory  26,  30,  72 

162,  165,  237,  258,  276,  328,  369,  395,  471 
568,  706,  712,  862 

Indianola,  on  military  road 460 

Indians  34,  35,  46,  60,  65 

68,  80,  99,  100,  101,  105,  107,  112,  127 
140,  149,  150,  151,  153,  162,  166,  169,  170 
172,  173,  177,  178,  189,  193,  203,  210,  233 
237,  252,  258,  261,  273,  276,  287,  289,  310 
315,  347,  348,  359,  362,  370,  372,  378,  380 
393,  401,  405,  407,  408,  413,  415,  425,  429 
451,  494,  503,  510,  516,  517,  526,  541,  555 
559,  560,  564,  568,  842,  847,  850,  858 
— abandon  children  on  prairie  during  Dull 

Knife’s  raid  138 

— affiliated  tribes  of 670 

— agriculture  among  656 

■ — allotment  of  lands  in  severalty 

to  688,  689,  690,  691 

— arms  and  ammunition  sold  to 165 

— at  Council  Grove  deliver  two  of  their 
number  guilty  of  killing  settlers 714 


Indians,  atrocities  of.  . 100,  135,  137,  214,  228 
241,  252,  254,  274,  391,  395,  570,  636,  643 

— attack  Big  Creek  station 197 

— attack  blacksmith  on  Big  Sandy 484 

— attack  buffalo  hunters  at  Adobe 

Walls  115,  124,  644 

— attack  Custer  party  217 

— attack  Danish  settlement  in  Lincoln 

county  302 

— attack  Downer’s  Spring  station 197 

— attack  Drisko’s  farm 227 

— attack  Fort  Downer 198 

— attack  freighters  at  Pawnee  Rock 144 

— attack  German  family 643 

— attack  hunting  party 396 

— attack  near  Fort  Wallace 241 

— attack  scouts  on  Washita  river 654 

— attack  stages  on  Butterfield  route 275 

— attack  straggling  bands  of  immigrants,  437 
— attack  Union  Pacific  construction  train,  225 

— attack  wagon  trains 164 

— attack  White  Rock  settlers 395 

— attack  Wichita  agency 647,  648 

— attack  William  Comstock’s  farm 227 

— attempt  to  stampede  stock  of  govern- 
ment wagon  train  505 

- — Big  Cottonwood  Grove  burial  place  of,  198 
— blockhouse  erected  for  protection 

against  399 

— Butterfield  Overland  stage  route  pro- 
tected against  189 

— called  Oregon  trail  "The  great  medicine 

road  of  the  whites” 463 

— camping  grounds  of 607 

■ — cannibalism  among  628 

— captivity  of  Cynthia  Parker  among.  . 635 
— captive  women  among,  rescued  by  Cus- 
ter’s troops  237 

— capture  of  German  girls  by 643 

— capture  of  horses  and  mules  at  Fort 

Wallace  204 

— capture  of  horses  from  hay  camp  of 

D.  P.  Powers  228 

— captured  at  battle  of  Washita 237 

— captured  by  scouting  expedition 268 

— carry  away  dead  after  battle  of  Wash- 
ita   363 

— census  of  1875  655 

— chase  Mrs.  Fowler  and  Mary  Shafer.  . 723 

— cholera  among  295,  699 

— commit  nine  murders  in  Kansas  in 

1872  251 

— Confederate  soldiers  paroled  to  fight..  505 

— constant  lookout  for,  on  railroad 345 

— cowboys  helped  protect  frontier  from,  85 

— customs  of  452,  623 

— depredations  on  overland  mail  and  tele- 
graph lines  855 

— deprivation  of  lands  of  688 

— destroy  telegraph  lines  at  Grinnell ....  241 
— destruction  of  property  of  Geo.  Shafer,  724 
— Dick  and  George  Jordan  killed  by.  . . . 119 

— dictionaries  written  for  143 

— difficulty  in  use  of  English  language.  . . 659 

— disarming  of  681 

— “Down  Among  the  Red  Men,”  article 


— drags  given  to  for  privilege  of  driving 

cattle  across  their  country  63 

— distributions  of  rations  to  240 

— dress  of  663 

— drive  out  settlers  in  Jewell  and  Re- 
public counties  308 

— driven  to  their  village  on  Powder 

river  855 

— encounter  with,  near  Pond  creek 209 

— enraged  at  railroad  invading  their 

hunting  grounds  342 

— fear  of  telegraph  lines  346 
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Indians,  forfeiture  of  arms  and  stock . . . 
— fought  coming  of  stagecoach  and  rail- 
road   199, 

— fought  completion  of  Kansas  Pacific 

railroad  

— General  Sheridan  demands  that  War 
Department  have  entire  charge  of ...  . 
— government  provides  ammunition  to 
Indians  who  have  committed  murder 
and  other  atrocities. . . . 162,  227,  603, 
— government  relations  with,  after  Civil 

War  

— hair  dress  of  

— Hancock’s  expedition  against 

• — injustices  against,  expressed  by  Chey- 
enne woman  

— intermarriage  with  whites 

— killed  by  Seventh  cavalry  

— killed  in  attack  on  Greenwood  survey- 
ing party  

— killed  in  battle  at  Elephant  Rock .... 
— killed  in  engagement  with  Pepoon’s 

scouts  

— killed  in  engagement  with  troops  under 

Captain  Graham 

— land  in  severalty  allotted  to  

— list  of  Kansas  settlers  killed  by,  in 

1874  

— “medicine”  among  

— method  of  tanning  buffalo  hides,.. 626, 

— methods  of  sepulture  

— morals  of  

— mourning  customs  of  

— Northern,  given  permission  to  hunt 

across  western  Kansas  

• — number  of  hostile,  reported  between 

Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers 

— obscenity  of. 631, 

—occupancy  of  Kansas  

— old  men,  papooses  and  squaws  sent 

away  during  battle  

— ornaments  used  by  

— outbreak  of,  in  1874 643,  656, 

— personal  characteristics  of . . . 625,  631, 

— phonetic  alphabets  invented  for 

— plains  339, 

meet  U.  S.  peace  commissioners  at 

Medicine  Lodge  creek 

savagery  of  

— polygamy  among 626, 

— Quaker  policy  in  dealing  with 

— raid  on  Republican  and  Solomon  val- 
leys, 1868  723, 

— refused  to  attend  school  at  Council 

Grove 

— removal  from  Council  Grove  to  Indian 

Territory  

— retreat  to  Powder  river  and  Black  Hills, 
— run  off  stock  belonging  to  Excelsior 

colony 

— social  customs  of 

— society  among,  controlled  by  klans .... 
— sought  protection  at  Council  Grove.  . . . 
— stampede  horses  of  cattle  drovers  and 

buffalo  hunters 64, 

— subsistence  furnished  by  government . . 
— superstition  concerning  spirits  of  those 

killed  

— surrender  to  General  Sheridan 

— tear  up  track  of  Union  Pacific  near 

Grinnell  

— theories  of  origin 

■ — thirty  men,  women  and  children  in 

Kansas  killed  by.  in  1869 

— treaty  with,  1867 224, 

— tribes,  affiliated  

— unfair  policy  of  government  in  dealing 

with 

— untrue  and  sensational  reports  of  hos- 
tilities create  panic  among  frontier  set- 
tlers   


Indians,  virtue  of  women 632 

— written  languages  created  for 143 

— See,  also.  Names  of  tribes. 

Industrial  court,  Kansas 741 

Ingalls,  John  James,  “Catfish  Aristoc- 
racy,” mentioned  10 

— “A  Collection  of  the  Writings  of”  by, 

cited 186 

— motto  of  Kansas  usually  credited  to..  334 

Inman,  Colonel  Henry 162 

— “General  Forsyth  at  the  Arickaree”  by, 

reviewed 161 

— “The  Ranch  on  the  Oxhide”  by,  re- 
viewed   164 


— “Stories  of  the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail” 

by,  reviewed  150 

cited  187 

— “Tales  of  the  Trail”  by,  cited.  . . . 144,  161 

Iola  451 

“Inscriptions  on  monuments  in  Hillcrest 

cemetery,  Florence,  Kan.” 859 

Insley.  J.  N.,  member  State  Board  of 

Agriculture  791 

Iowa,  government  road  through 306 

— Pottawatomies  in,  known  as  Prairie 

band 451 

— Texas  cattle  driven  to 38,  39 

Iowa  Indians  522 

Iowa  regiments.  Seventh  cavalry 856 

Ira,  half-breed  boy,  death  of 728 

Irish,  Frank  L 435 

“Iron  Mountain,”  Comanche  Indian  chief,  634 
Iroquois,  natural  product  used  for  neck- 
laces by  Indians 664 

Iroquois  Indians  452 

— Tallegwi  empire  overthrown  by 555 

Irrigation,  Division  of,  Kansas  State 

Board  of  Agriculture 806 

Irving,  Washington,  description  of  Osage 

Indians 695 

Irving,  hunting  party  from,  attacked  by 

Indians 400 

Irwin,  Capt.  John  A.,  of  Sixth 

cavalry  250,  251,  252 

Isadawah,  chief  of  Wichitas. . , 628,  629,  666 


— author  of  “Early  Days  in  Kansas”...  537 

Islam,  sacred  symbols  of 550 

Isopete.  See  Ysopete. 

Israel,  ten  lost  tribes  of 555 

J. 

Jack  Hodges  creek 3 

Jack  rabbit 512 

— near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Jackson.  Abraham,  elected  probate  judge 

Jewell  county  409 

Jackson,  President  Andrew,  administra- 
tion of 33 

Jackson,  Anna,  tombstone  inscription ....  823 

Jackson,  Ben,  scout 136 

— in  Colonel  Lewis’  command 135 

— sent  to  Fort  Dodge  for  reinforcements 

for  Captain  Runderbrook 135 

Jackson,  Bronce  528,  529,  541 

Jackson,  David  E.,  and  others,  purchase 

General  Ashley’s  fur  business 436 

Jackson,  Henry,  lieutenant  Seventh  cav- 
alry   210 

Jackson,  Jacob  S 405 

Jackson,  Marv  E..  “The  Spy  of  Osawat- 
omie;  or  The  Mysterious  Companions 
of  Old  John  Brown”  by,  reviewed....  154 

cited  187 

Jackson  county  452,  458,  460,  462 

— grists  taken  to  Holton  mill 866 

Jackson  county,  Missouri 157,  435,  437 

— circuit  court  of 435 

Jackson  township,  Jewell  county 321 

Jacobs,  Ben  F 312 


652 

204 

246 

235 

604 

669 

665 

212 

691 

632 

215 

222 

240 

235 

229 

429 

652 

632 

627 

483 

452 

628 

249 

222 

632 

519 

713 

664 

663 

632 

143 

419 

225 

140 

635 

262 

724 

709 

712 

857 

400 

662 

452 

710 

115 

670 

395 

107 

235 

623 

239 

564 

670 

165 

686 
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Jacobson,  Oscar  Brousse,  artist,  sketch  of,  578 
James,  C.  W.,  member  Comanche  pool..  565 

James  river  87 

Jamestown,  Cloud  county 301 

— settlement  302 
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Janeway,  J.  B.  H.,  “His  Love  for  Helen” 

by,  reviewed  168 

cited  187 

Janeway,  John  H.,  assistant  surgeon  at 

Fort  Wallace  279 

Jardine,  William  M.,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture   811 

Jarvis  creek,  a small  and  usually  dry 

ravine 542 

— village  site  on 542 

Jay,  William  595 

Jayhawkers 172,  380,  500 

Jefferies  Home  Monthly,  Lawrence 336 

Jefferson,  Tom,  Indian,  at  Council  Grove,  711 

Jefferson,  President  Thomas 142,  418,  419 

— author  of  Declaration  of  Independence,  783 

- — biographical  sketch  770 

— “Hamilton  and  Jefferson  and  the 
American  Constitution,”  article  by 


Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis 223 

Jefferson  county 361  789 

— grists  taken  to  Holton  mill .’  866 

Jefferson  county,  Neb 4,  20,  23 

— later  Jones  county 19 

Jefferson  Memorial  Association,  Monti - 

cello  

Jeffersonian , Lawrence,  consolidated  with 
Lawrence  Weekly  Gazette  as  J offer- 


« _ _ # O O JL  j OOd 

— Ed  Martindale.  publisher  of 334 

—published  bv  W.  H.  T.  Wakefield.  ! .' ! 331 
Jeffersonian-Gazette.  Lawrence  (daily)...  331 
Jehovah,  sun  worshipped  as,  by  In- 


Jehovah,  symbol  of 550,’  553 

Jehovah  forms  of  arrowpoints . 554 

Jehovah  of  Mound  Builders 551 

Jehovah  trapezoid  ’ 559 

Jenkins,  Mr.,  emigration  to  Kansas  from 

Missouri  70s 

Jenkins,  Charles,  early  settler  in  Rock 

neighborhood  496 

— elections  held  at  home  of 501 

Jenkins,  D.  C 23 

Jenkins,  Frank,  cabinet  maker 496 

Jenkins,  Gaius,  early  character  of  Law- 
rence   

Jenkins,  Thaddeus,  marriage  to  Miss 

Emily  Limerick  497 

Jenkins’  mill,  now  Steel  City 315 

Jenney,  Mary,  artist 578 

Jennings,  Capt.  A.  J.,  company  E., 

Twelfth  Kansas  infantry 840 

Jennings,  Mrs.  A.  J 841 

— Quantrill’s  guerrillas  at  home  of 838 

— questioned  by  Quantrill’s  raiders 840 

Jennings  comers 840 

Jennison,  Col.  Chas.  R 147,  157 

Jensen,  Dr.  Jens  P.,  writer  on  economic 
subjects,  and  professor  at  University  of 

Kansas 304 

Jeremiah,  the  prophet 553 

— brought  scepter  of  Judah,  shield  of 
David,  and  stone  of  destiny  to  Erin..  553 

Jerked  buffalo  meat  406 

Jersey  Blues  790 

Jersey  cattle 791 

Jerusalem  353,  354,  387,  388 

Jerusalem  com  808 

Jester,  Ocie  411 

Jesu  Maria,  name  carved  on  rock  cave 

at  Council  Grove 716 

“Jesuit  Relations,”  quoted 452 


Jesuits  451 

— missionary  establishment  among  Canza 

Indians  in  1727 143 

Jewell  City 398,  399 

403,  406,  411,  414,  417 
— designated  county  seat  of  Jewell  -county,  408 

— erection  of  Fort  Jewell  begun 405 

— lands  comprised  in  townsite 407 

— site  filed  on  May  6,  1870 407 

Jewell  City  Town  Company 405 

— members  of 407 

Jewell  county 139,  309 

316,  321,  393,  394,  400,  411 

— acres  of  land  under  cultivation 390 

— area  of 389 

— Benjamin  F.  Randford,  county  com- 
missioner   403 

— final  settlement  403 

— first  county  officers  elected 408 

— first  election  held  in 408 

— first  settlement 390 

— first  store  in  county  opened  by  James 

A.  Scarbrough  407 

— first  well  dug  in 405 

— first  white  woman  to  become  resident 

of  southern  part  of 405 

— fourth  settlement 399 

— Illinois  colony,  members  of 403 

—immigration  to  390,  403 

— Indian  atrocities  391 

— Indians  in 390,  395,  402 

— last  Indian  raid  in 407 

— location  of  389 

— men  killed  by  Indians  in 399 

— population  figures  390 

— Salem,  a pioneer  town  of 384 

— salt  marsh  in  east  part  of . . 408 

— Scandinavians  settle  on  White  Rock 

creek  in  308 

— second  county  election  held  in,  and  of- 
ficers chosen  409 

— second  settlement  made  in,  in  1866 . . . 391 

— soil  of  . . . 389 

— steps  taken  towards  organization  of . . . 408 

— streams  of  389 

— third  settlement  and  some  incidents 

connected  therewith  395 

“Jewell  County,”  by  M.  Winsor  and 

James  A.  Scarbrough 389 

Jewish  peddlers  hung  in  Cloud  county..  393 

Jews  ' 550 

Jim  Lane’s  men  595,  597 

“Joe  Bowers,”  old-time  song,  quoted...  441 
“John  McBee’s  account  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Nineteenth  Kansas,”  as  he  told 

it  to  William  E.  Connelley 361-  374 

Johns,  Mrs.  Edward 693 

John’s  creek,  Jewell  county....  389,396,402 

Johnson,  Martin  & Keeler,  law  firm  of 

Topeka  735 

Johnson,  Mr 293 

Johnson,  , one  of  the  platters  of  Elk 

Falls  843 

Johnson,  President  Andrew 222,  332 

Johnson,  Alexander  Soule 431,  432 

— first  white  child  born  at  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion   425 

Johnson,  Charles,  deserter,  private  in 
company  K,  shot  and  killed  near  Fort 

Sedgwick  221 

Johnson,  George,  killed  by  Indians 119 

Johnson,  Gus,  buffalo  hunter.  . . 123,  125,  131 

Johnson,  Hadley  D.,  of  Iowa 427 

— candidate  for  delegate  to  congress  from 

Kansas  426 

Johnson,  Hugh,  first  lieutenant  Fifth  in- 
fantry, acting  post  adjutant,  dispatch 
to  Colonel  Carpenter  ordering  him  to 


proceed  to  relief  of  Forsyth  and  scouts,  847 
Johnson,  John,  Jewell  county  settler....  399 
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Johnson,  Philip  177 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Sophia  Vieux 454,  456 

Johnson,  Rev.  Thomas  421,  422 

425,  426,  427,  428,  429,  430,  431,  432,  433 

- — killing  of  432 

- — mission  school  for  Shawnees  established 

by  143 

— short  sketch  of  422 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Thomas,  extinguished  fire 
when  ruffians  attempted  to  burn  home 

of 432,  433 

Johnson,  Tom  (Stick),  accompanies  G. 

W.  Brown  on  buffalo  hunt  in  fall  of 
1886  133 


Johnson,  William,  missionary  to  Kickapoo 

Indians  422,  423 

Johnson,  William  Savage  139 

Johnson  county  145, 418 

419,  420,  463,  505,  580,  743,  788 

Johnston,  Alfred,  artist,  brief  sketch  of,  578 
Johnston,  Chief  Justice  William  Agnew, 

opinion  of  Col.  A.  M.  Harvey 739 

Johnston  county,  Texas  89 

Joints  174,  845 

Jo-Jim,  degraded  Kaw  Indian,  first  au- 
thority for  disputed  meaning  of  “To- 
peka”— a good  place  to  dig  pota- 

( toes  591,  592 

"The  Jolly  Cowboy,”  cowboy  song,  ex- 
tract of  94 


Jones,  Lieut.  F.  B.,  assistant  quartermas- 
ter at  Fort  Wallace  249 

— regimental  quartermaster,  Fort  Wallace,  250 
Jones,  Harry  C.,  member  surveying  party, 
killed  by  Indians  in  Meade  county.  ...  255 
Jones,  Horace,  account  of  archaeological 

discoveries  in  Rice  county 526 

— archaeological  work  done -by.  . 526,  527,  528 
Jones,  Horace  P.,  military  interpreter  at 

Fort  Sill,  Indian  name  of 640 

Jones,  J.  M.,  member  Lawrence  colony..  830 

Jones,  Jennie  406 

Jones,  John  T.  (Ottawa),  founding  of 
Ottawa  University  made  possible  by 

liberality  of  328 

Jones,  Nellie  Bunch 417 

Jones,  Paul,  archaeological  work  done 


Jones,  Sheriff  Samuel  J.,  Lawrence  sacked 


-plant  of  Herald  of  Freedom  destroyed 

by 328 

— postmaster  at  Westport,  Mo 328 

— ribaldry  of  

Jones.  W.  W.,  attacked  and  wounded  by 

Indians 228 

recommended  for  commission  as  captain 

of  volunteer  company 227 

wrote  Governor  Crawford,  asking  per- 


Jones  Brothers,  pipe  collection  of 530 

Jones  & Plummer  trail 130 

Jones  A Russell  stage  road 217 

Jones  countv,  Nebraska ]9 

Jonesboro,  Tenn 98 

Jordan,  Dick,  killed  by  Indians 119 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Dick,  captured  by  Indians.  .119 

Jordan,  Frank  E 586 

Jordan,  George,  killed  by  Indians 119 

Jordan,  Joseph  S 586 


Jordan.  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  See  Jordan,  Mrs. 
Martha  E.  Wood. 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Wood  (Mrs. 

Joseph  S.  Jordan),  biographical  sketch,  586 
- — "Early  life  and  experiences  in  Kan- 
sas,” article  by  586-  588 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  resident  of 
Trego  and  Ellis  counties,  carried  off  by 
Indians .251 


Jordan,  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  Governor  Har- 
vey asks  General  Pope  for  aid  in  find- 
ing   251 

— troops  and  citizens  of  Fort  Hays  search 

for 251 

Jordan,  Richard,  and  two  other  men, 

killed  by  Indians 251 

Jose  Maria,  chief  of  Caddoes.  . . 666,  667,  668 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  founded  first  Chris- 
tian church  in  Britain 554 

— uncle  of  Virgin  Mary 554 

"Joseph  McClellan,”  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Mc- 
Clellan   862, 863 

Joslyn,  Forest  D.,  editor  of  Logan  County 

News 282 

— letter  to  secretary  of  State  Historical 

Society,  quoted  282 

Journal-World , Lawrence,  files  of  Law- 
rence newspapers  published  since  1869, 

in  possession  of 329 

Joutel,  Henri,  mention  of  Osages 694 

Joy-land  claims 359 

Joy-lands,  pioneer  settlement  of 352 

Joyce,  M.  E.,  deputy  U.  S.  marshal, 
original  census  of  Wallace  county  writ- 
ten by 247,  248 

Joyce.  Judge  M.  S’.,  text  of  verdict 
rendered  in  case  of  William  Comstock 

for  killing  Wyatt 226 

Judah,  scepter  of 553,  555,  556 

Judd,  Thomas,  married  Elizabeth  Dar- 
nell   481 

"Judge  Lynch”  463 

Judy,  Alexander,  moved  to  Clay  county, 

Missouri 361 

Judy.  Martha 361 

Julesburg,  Colo 856 

— cattle  driven  to 64,  84 

— no  timber  on  stage  road  between  there 

and  Denver 193 

Junction  Citv 67,  69,  100 

178,  267,  268,  280,  308,  399,  521,  722,  724 

— became  a cattle-shipping  town 70,  72 

— county  seat  of  Davis  county 191 

— efforts  of  J.  G.  McCoy  to  establish 

stockyards  at  74 

— headquarters  of  Santa  Fe  coach  line.  . . 718 
— home  station  on  Butterfield  route.  . 194,  196 
— source  of  supplies  and  lumber  for 

Solomon  valley  728 

— stone  cist  on  bluff  south  of 533 

— terminus  of  Middle  trail 70 

— triangular -arrow  culture  distinctly 

marked  at 531 

— western  terminus  of  Union  Pacific,  No- 
vember 12,  1866 341 

Junction  City  & Fort  Kearney  railroad.  . . 347 

Junction  City  Union 190,  195 

220,  225,  228,  233,  234,  239,  240,  246,  249 
252,  267,  268,  270,  277,  280,  393 

— cited  198,  200,  206,  220 

— kept  informed  of  progress  of  U.  P. 

railroad  241 

Juneau,  Kate  499 

Juneau,  Stella  499 

Junietta,  ferry  across  Blue  at 461 

— location  of  461,  463 

Junietta  creek  461,  462 

Justice,  John,  old  settler  of  Salem 387 

Jutland,  immigration  from 300 

K. 

Kack-kack,  chief  of  Pottawatomies 458 

Kafir  corn 567,  808 

— drought  resisting 568 

Ka-hav-e-wat,  Comanche  Indian 631 

Ka-he-ka-stza-jeh,  Osage  witness 707 

Ka-he-ka-wa-shinpw-she,  Osage  witness,  707 
Kah-ha-cha-la-ton,  brave  of  Clermont’s 
band 707 
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Kale  (money) 315 

Kalloch,  Rev.  Isaac  S 334 

— owjier  of  Lawrence  Tribune 334 

— publisher  of  Ottawa  Home  Journal.  . . 329 
— and  J.  T.  Stevens,  Spirit  of  Kansas,  es- 
tablished by 335 

Kalloch,  Thacher  & Reynolds,  a trium- 
virate of  great  ability 329 

— partnership  ended  329 

Kanota  oats,  introduction  of 804 

Kanred  wheat,  introduction  of 804 


Kansas  (state)  departments,  etc.,  and  state 
organizations  are  entered  under  inverted 
form,  as  “Agriculture,  Kansas  State  Board 
of”;  Art  Association,  Kansas  State.” 
Kansas  (state)  vs.  Fiske,  I.  W.  W.  organ- 


izer   737,  738 

Kansas  26,  36,  74,  92 


141,  151,  153,  156,  157,  159,  160,  165,  171 
172,  173,  176,  178,  179,  182,  195,  211,  216 
234,  281,  294,  297,  298,  304,  307,  325,  326 
340,  352,  361,  367,  379,  393,  409,  410,  411 
419,  435,  442,  453,  459,  463,  464,  465,  479 
481,  487,  489,  498,  499,  512,  518,  521,  530 
532,  534,  535,  547,  558,  564,  568,  708,  719 
722,  723,  735,  795,  831,  833,  839,  843,  845 
851,  852,  856,  862,  864,  865 
— acres  in  cultivation,  1872  and  1921...  807 


— — 1905  802 

1914  805 

- — admission  to  Union 146,  788 

— artists  572-585 

— assessed  valuation  for  1900 801 

—awarded  first  prize  on  apple  display.  . . 811 
• — battle  ground  during  territorial  days,  36,  154 
— Caddoan-  Pawnee  earthenware  found  in 

northeastern  529 

— counties  embraced  in  Pottawatomie 

reservation  452 

■ — Danes  and  Norwegians  in 300 

— Danish  immigration  to  300,  301 

— early  history 149 

—emigration  to,  following  Civil  War....  163 
— executive  offices  at  Shawnee  Mission ; 

illustration  424 

— farm  products,  1894 803 

1900  801,  802 

1905  802 

1914  803 

— few  states  have  richer  or  more  varied 

background  for  writers  of  fiction 140 

— first  European  to  enter 140 

- — first  flag  raising  in 142 

— first  missionary  to 143 

— first  newspaper  printed  in 328 


— first  state  to  reach  the  ten-million-acre 


mark  in  any  one  crop 805 

— “Grows  the  Best  Wheat  in  the  World,” 
first  announced  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Miller.  . 802 

— Indian  occupancy  of 519 

— lakes 100 

— language 353 

— largest  producer  of  hard  winter  wheat 
in  world  and  largest  wheat-producing 

state  in  the  Union 812 

— located  in  almost  exact  geographical 

center  of  United  States 144 

— many  ranches  established  in,  by  1874.  . 84 

— Massachusetts  people  in,  in  1860 327 

— most  critical  period  in,  from  1854  to 

1861  145 

— motto  for 334 


— northern  emigration  organized  for. . . . 428 

— novels,  article  on  139-188 

— on  edge  of  Great  American  Desert.  ...  149 

— plains  of  140 

— ranching  began  with  arrival  of  first 

herd  of  Texas  cattle  at  Abilene 178 

— ranks  first  among  hard  wheat-produc- 
ing states  149 


Kansas,  real  trouble  began  with  passage 

of  Kansas -Nebraska  bill 145 

— regiments.  First  battery 854 

Seventh  militia,  company  A 717 

Ninth  cavalry  697 

— — -Eleventh  cavalry  . 380,855 

company  I 379 

lost  thirteen  men  from  freezing  in 

march  from  Fort  Riley  to  Fort 

Kearney  856 

Twelfth  infantry,  company  E 840 

Fourteenth  militia,  company  E . . . . 505 

Fifteenth  militia  199 

— “Sixteenth  Cavalry  in  the  Black  Hills,” 

article  by  Will  C.  Ferrill 855-  858 

Nineteenth  cavalry  162,  235,  395 

— — - — Apache  Bill  guide  with 362 

discharged  108 

— first  to  welcome  Mrs.  Morgan 

and  Miss  White  372 

John  McBee’s  account  of  expedi- 
tion of 361-  374 

march  of,  to  Washita  river 173 

marched  to  Camp  Supply 105 

361, 362 

—  mustered  out  at  Fort  Hays,  147,  364 

organization  of  605 

relieved  by  companies  from  Camp 

Supply  106 

snow-bound  near  Washita  236 

under  command  of  Col.  S.  J. 

Crawford  105 

Twentieth  infantry  737 

Twenty-first  infantry  737 

Twenty -second  infantry  737 

See , also,  Militia. 

— scarcity  of  money  in 513 

— settlement  of  western  half 346 

— Shawnee  Mission  site  purchased  by..  418 

• — soldiers,  casualties  of  382 

— southern  emigration  for  428 

— “Southwest,  Early  Settlement  of,”  arti- 
cle by  J.  W.  Berryman 561-  570 

— state  compensation  law  for  soldiers,  741,  742 
— supreme  court,  first  woman  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  360 

— Swedes  in  300 

— taxable  land,  1905  802 

■ — taxable  value  of  farm  lands,  1895....  801 
— territorial  governors  of,  controlled  by 

the  South  155 

— trading  posts  in  419 

— triangular  arrow-point  culture  in 531 

— tribute  to  156 

— trouble  of  the  pioneer 729 

— volunteers  369, 372 

furnished  during  Civil  War.  ...  379,  382 

— wheat -seed  loan  for  farmers 806 

- — winter  of  1855-1856,  coldest  state  has 

known  295 

1867-1868  720 

Kansas  & Southwestern  railroad,  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Kansas  Pacific 347 

“Kansas  Art  and  Artists,”  article  by 

Edna  Reinbach  571-  585 

“Kansas  Authors’  Bulletin”  573 

“Kansas  Churchman”  579 

Kansas  City,  Kan 92,  121,  142 

144,  178,  185,  187,  340,  341,  418,  426,  580 

— city  attorney  of 743 

— Danes  in  303 

— date  train  service  established  with 

Denver  246 

— exchange  taken  in  payment  for  Texas 

cattle  66 

— Kansas  Pacific  started  from  70 

— population,  1894  and  1914  804 

1905  802 

Kansas  City,  Mo 67,  69,  92 

100,  151,  186,  188,  280,  285,  286,  352 
420,  425,  435,  503,  578,  732,  831,  838 
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Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Danes  in 303 

- — date  Missouri  Pacific  completed  to ...  . 339 

— hills  of  352 

4- — population  thirty  thousand 352 

Kansas  City  Bar  Association 435 

Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  W.  H. 

Miller,  secretary  85 

Kansas  City  Enterprise  332 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  & Gulf  railroad, 

built  to  Baxter  Springs  by  1870 69 

Kansas  City  Institute  of  Art 578,  580 

Kansas  City  Journal 256 

Kansas  City  Journal  of  Commerce. . 258,  262 

Kansas  City  Public  Library 578 

Kansas  City  Star 281,  283,  578 

Kansas  City  stockyards 287 


— investigation  of  charges  being  made  at,  801 
“Kansas  Emigrant,  A,”  by  W.  C.  Camp- 


bell   169 

Kansas  Farmer , Topeka 186 

- — date  of  first  issue 789 

— I.  D.  Graham,  editor 788 

— official  state  paper 789 

— organ  of  Agricultural  Society 789 

Kansas  Free  State,  Lawrence.  . . 328,  333,  337 

—first  paper  printed  in  Kansas 333 

“Kansas  in  the  American  Novel  and 
Short  Story,”  thesis  by  James  P.  Calla- 
han   139-  188 

“Kansas  Indian  Wars,”  by  George  W. 

Brown 134-  139 

Kansas  Indians  (Kaw) 151 

— account  of  trouble  with,  at  Council 

Grove  712-  715 

— attacked  on  own  reservation  by  Chey- 
ennes   604, 862 

— attacked  settlers,  1859... 712-  715 

— council  with  Major  Long 699 

— granted  reservation  on  Neosho  river.  . . 709 

— guides  and  trailers 237 

with  Custer  expedition 369 

— head  chief  deposed 712 

— hunting  party 503 

— mission  at  Council  Grove,  709,  710,  712,  718 
— moved  to  reservation  on  Neosho  river.  . 709 

— treaty,  1847  709 

— village,  near  mouth  of  Vermilion.  . .439,  440 
— - — Pottawatomie  county  discovered  by 

Fremont  459 

—village  sites  589 

— war  party  of,  attacked  Brookville 343 

Kansas  Magazine,  Topeka 169 

171, 185, 186, 187 
Kansas  Manufacturing  Co.,  Leavenworth,  278 
Kansas  Monthly , Lawrence,  J.  S.  Bough - 

ton,  publisher  336 

Kansas-Nebraska  bill 294,  325,  327,  851 

- — enactment  of 326 

— introduced  in  congress  by  Senator 

Douglas 145,  426 

Kansas  News  599 

Kansas  Pacific  railroad 67,  70,  74 

81,  114,  138,  209,  248,  251,  252,  255 
258,  270,  272,  308,  339,  364,  678,  718 

— Abilene,  terminus  of 101 

- — antelope  sold  to 110 

— article  on,  by  O.  P.  Byers 339-  348 

— box  relay  system 345 

— branch  to  Lindsborg 347 

— buffalo  herds  stop  trains 344 

illustration  343 

- — building  of 148,  162,  164 

— cattle  shipped  by,  June,  1868 77 

— colonization  of  lands  along  line  of 346 

— commissary  and  subsistence  supplies 

for  Fort  Wallace  carried  over 245 

— completed  to  Denver 109,  246 

— contract  with  J.  G.  McCoy  broken 

by 75,  82 

— control  bought  bv  Jav  Gould  and 
others  and  consolidated  with  Union 
Pacific 347 


Kansas  Pacific  railroad,  dead  workmen 

found  lying  along  tracks  of 34  4 

— eastbound  traffic  of 347 

— efforts  to  obtain  congressional  aid  for 

building  line  to  California 342 

— emigrant  cars  used  on 345 

— emigrant  house  provided 345 

— employees  from  Fort  Harker  to  end  of 
track  furnished  with  arms  and  am- 
munition by  War  Department 246 

— first  sleeping  cars  used  on 345 

— first  trains  welcomed  at  Salina  and 

Hays 165 

— fostered  immigration  of  peasants  from 

region  of  Black  Sea 163 

— harrowing  experiences  in  building  west 

from  Fort  Harker 342 

— in  bankruptcy  and  receivership 347 

—Indian  attack  on 249 

— Indians  fought  completion  of 246 

— Kit  Carson  temporary  terminus  of....  342 

— land  grant  of 347 

— maximum  speed  of  trains 345 

— number  of  men  and  beasts  and  tons 

of  equipment  moved  by 271 

— pioneer  road  347 

— route  of,  guarded  by  companies  of 

Sixth  cavalry  256 

— seed  donated  to  farmers  along  line  of.  . 346 

— Sheridan,  terminus  of,  1869 105,128 

— surveying  party  of  Philip  H.  Schuyler 
guarded  by  company  B,  Seventh  cav- 
alry   241 

— train  crews  furnished  with  carbines  and 

cartridges 346 

— trains  frequently  attacked  by  Indians.  . 342 

— water  stations  on 346 

— westbound  traffic  of 347 

— See.  also,  Union  Pacific,  Eastern  divi- 
sion. 

Kansas  Pioneer.  Lawrence,  first  issue 

printed  in  Ohio 332 

Kansas  Progress,  Lawrence 336 

Kansas  Review,  Lawrence,  college  paper.  . 336 

Kansas  river  38,  92 


xvaiidcvo  iivci  oo, 

142,  145,  172,  191,  298,  352,  380,  418 
419,  420,  421,  425,  426,  436,  439,  440 
460,  463,  510,  521,  531,  560,  814,  838 
— called  Smoky  Hill  river  by  Indians.  . . . 591 
— called  Tanage  river  on  early  maps  of 


Schoolcraft  591 

— Chouteau’s  landing,  near  mouth  of.  . . . 439 

— first  steamboat  to  navigate 419 

— ford  near  Topeka 439 

— ford  one  hundred  miles  from  mouth.  . . 439 

— forded  453 

- — Pawnees  possessed  of  determination  to 

hold  458 

— Pottawatomie  Indians  assigned  reserva- 
tion lying  on  both  sides  of 451 

— Ouiviran  villages  on 141 

— Uniontown  crossing  on 453 

— valley  190,  453,  487,  521 

width  of 439 


“Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,” 

article  by  I.  D.  Graham 788-  813 

Kansas  State  Journal.  Lawrence,  history 

of  329 

Kansas  Tribune,  Lawrence  (daily  and 

weekly),  cited  198,  226,  228,  254 

—historv  of 328,  330,  332,  333,  334 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 324 

Karnes.  Peter,  killed  by  Indians  near 


Delphos  725 

Karnes  family,  Ottawa  county 724 

Kashinsky,  Mr.  , of  Pennsylvania 

colony 412 

Ka-wah-ho-tzo,  Osaee  witness 707 

Kaw  Indians.  See  Kansas  Indians. 

Kaw  Valley  Courier,  formerly  North  Law- 
rence Courier  335 

— name  changed  to  the  Clarion 335 
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Kav,  R.  Jay,  “The  Prince,”  story, 

cited 170, 

Kearns,  Peter 

— land  homesteaded  by 

— only  settler  to  spend  winter  of  1869- 

’70  in  Jewell  county 

Kearny  county  

Keechi  Indians 641, 

Keeler,  , Commercial  hotel,  Hays, 

kept  by  

Keeler,  Henry,  of  law  firm  of  Johnson, 

Martin  & Keeler,  of  Topeka 

Keikh-kuhna-ve-hue  (Little  or  Boy 

Chief),  Cheyenne 

Keim,  DeB.  Randolph,  press  correspond- 
ent with  Custer  expedition  to  Washita, 
— “Sheridan’s  Troopers”  by,  cited..  285, 
Keim,  Isaac,  killed  by  Osage  Indians  on 

Cedar  creek,  in  Barber  county 

Keller,  , wounded  by  Indians 

Kelley,  “Dog,”  pack  of  fine  greyhounds 

owned  by  

Kelley  family 

Kellogg,  A.  B.,  elected  county  treasurer 

of  Jewell  county  

Kellogg,  Lyman  Beecher,  founder  of  State 

Normal  School,  Emporia  

Kellogg,  Mrs.  Lyman  Beecher  (Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Mitchell  Kellogg),  admitted  to  bar 

in  1881  

— assistant  attorney  general 

— first  woman  to  practice  law  in  supreme 

court 

Kellogg,  Vernon  L .,  reporter  on  Lawrence 

Journal  

Kelsey,  D.  M.,  “Our  Pioneer  Heroes  and 

Their  Daring  Deeds,”  cited 

Kelsey,  S.  T.,  member  State  Board  of 

Agriculture  

Kelsey,  Sarah 17, 

Kendall,  Charles  F.,  relative  of  General 

Custer  

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Amanda  Ellen  (Todd), 

date  of  death 

Kennedy,  Elijah,  killed  by  Osage  Indians 

in  Barber  county  

Kennedy,  Sergeant  Major  Walter 

Kent,  William  B.,  monument  inscription.  . 

“Kentuck,”  buffalo  hunter 

Kentuckians  

Kentucky,  freed  slaves  from,  living  in 

Cincinnati  

— horses 

taken  into  Illinois 

thoroughbreds  from 

— pioneer  settlers  of 

— prohibited  emancipated  slaves  remain- 
ing in  state  

— S.  M.  Marshall,  of  Wadesboro,  a chol- 
era victim  on  Oregon  trail 

Ke-nu-in-ca,  Osage  Indian  

Keogh,  Myles  W.,  captain  of  Seventh 

cavalry 210, 

— horse  of,  left  on  battlefield  of  Little 

Big  Horn  

— in  command  of  company  I,  Seventh 

cavalry 

— inspector  general,  Department  of  the 


Missouri  

— killed  in  massacre  on  Little  Big  Horn, 

Montana  206, 

Keplinger,  Frank  C.,  quoted 


Kessinger,  — — , body  of,  found  in  va- 


cant house  in  Seward  county 

— teller  of  Lamar  (Colo.)  bank,  kid- 
naped by  robbers 

Ketcham,  Rosemary,  painter 

Key-brand  ranch,  established  by  Joe 

Brown  in  Texas  in  early  fifties 

Keystone  


Keystone,  illustration  of  550 


— mystery  symbol,  ages  before  its  asso- 
ciation with  Masonry 549 

— significance  549. 

Kickapoo,  Leavenworth  county 490,  494 

I Kickapoo  Indians  182 

— Eneas  an  interpreter  for 425 

“Kicking  Bird,”  Kiowa  chief ..  636,  639,  648 

— holds  council  with  General  Hancock. . . 214 

— or  Ten-e-au-coop,  portrait 214 


Kicking  Horse,  leader  of  Cheyenne  raid- 
ers who  murdered  German  family,  es- 
cape of,  to  old  home  in  South  Dakota,  265 
Kidd,  James,  Jr.„  “Attack  on  Bull  Train”  ; 

illustration,  from  Harper’s  Weekly . . . . 230 
Kidder,  Judge  John  P.,  identifies  remains 


of  son  218 

Kidder,  Lyman  Stockwell  204,  218 

— command  of,  massacred  by  Indians  on 


buried  in  one  grave 218 

date  of  massacre  218 

discovering  remains  of;  illustration,  217 

spot  where  massacre  took  place.  ...  219 

— sent  with  dispatches  from  Fort  Sedg- 
wick for  Custer,  in  camp  at  forks  of 

the  Republican  217,  218 

Kidikwius  522 

Kiger,  Sam,  ranch  of,  Clark  county 568 

Kiger  creek,  Clark  county  568 

Kimball,  John  128 

Kimes,  Mr.  , of  Medicine  Lodge, 

killed  by  Indians  609 

Kincaid,  Thomas,  scout  with  Custer.  . . . 216 

Kindred,  and  other  settlers,  suit  against 

by  Union  Pacific  737 

King,  Captain  Charles 161,  162 

— “Campaigning  with  Crook,”  by,  re- 
viewed   162 

cited  187 

— “The  Colonel’s  Daughter”  by,  re- 
viewed   162 

cited 187 

— “Marion’s  Faith”  by,  cited.  .....  162,  187 
King,  Captain  Henry,  “At  Kawsmouth 

Station”  by,  reviewed 171 

cited  187 

— “Concerning  a Certain  Prodigal”  by, 

reviewed  180 

cited  187 

— editor  of  The  Kansas  Magazine 169 

— “The  Man  with  a Hobby”  by,  re- 
viewed   180 

— - — cited  187 

— “Over  Sunday  at  New  Sharon”  by,  re- 
reviewed   180 

cited  187 

— “Picturesque  Features  of  Kansas 

— Farming”  by,  reviewed 180 

cited  187 

— “The  Year  of  the  Exodus”  by,  re- 
viewed   171 

cited  187 

King,  William  H.,  assistant  surgeon  at 

Forts  Wallace  and  Zarah 242 

249,  272,  279 

King  bird,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

King  schoolhouse,  Jackson  township, 

Jewell  county 321 

Kingfisher  creek  valley 68 

Kingfishers,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Kingsbury,  Capt.  , exaggeration  of 

the  McCanles  killings  26 

Kingsbury,  Lieut.  H.  P.,  assistant  quar- 
termaster at  Fort  Wallace 250 

Kinishi  valley,  cattle  driven  through....  67 

Kiowa,  cattle  driven  to  570 

— stockade  at,  built  for  protection  against 

Indians  254 

Kiowa  agency  264,  266,  640 

Kiowa  county  563 


, 187 

391 

403 

402 

238 

670 

287 

735 

681 

237 

238 

255 

725 

117 

599 

409 

360 

360 

360 

360 

330 

3 

791 

18 

364 

832 

255 

366 

859 

251 

358 

290 

53 

350 

349 

348 

291 

449 

707 

222 

206 

205 

206 

223 

549 

547 

276 

275 

578 

53 

554 
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Kiowa  creek  193 

-’—station  on  Butterfield  route 196 

Kiowa  Indians  107, 152 

153,  162,  211,  224,  226,  245,  264,  367,  522 

629,  630,  633,  636,  638,  648,  668,  686,  699 
— aided  Comanches  in  attack  against 

troops  at  Wichita  agency 647 

— agree  to  withdraw  opposition  to  build- 
ing of  Union  Pacific  railroad 225 

— allotment  of  lands  to  689 

— at  Medicine  Lodge  treaty 603 

— census  of,  1875 655 

— Col.  J.  H.  Leavenworth,  agent  for....  213 

— conference  regarding  release  of  im- 
prisoned   637 

— customs  of  623,  624 

— depredations  of  367 

on  overland  mail  and  telegraph  lines,  855 

— General  Hancock  holds  council  with,  at 

Fort  Dodge  214 

— “medicine”  talisman,  legend  of 624 

— outbreak  of,  in  1874  633 

— principal  chiefs  of,  in  1874 636 

— reservation,  630,  642 

— sent  by  military  to  Fort  Sill,  to  visit 
hostile  Cheyennes  in  council,  to  tempt 

them  to  return  the  German  girls 264 

— superior  in  use  of  sign  language 660 

— surrender  of,  in  1874 651 

— treaties  with  564,  669 

— villages  of  Satanta  and  Lone  Wolf,  on 

Washita  366 

Kirby,  Tom,  scout  for  General  Custer.  . . 165 

Kirikirish  522 

Kirikuruks,  Pawnee  name  for  Wichita  In- 
dians   522 

Kirikurus  , 522 

Kirke,  R.,  member  Comanche  cattle  pool,  565 

Kissing  games,  old-fashioned 357 

Kit  Carson,  Colo 122,  248,  280 

— attacked  by  Indians  246 

— branch  of  Kansas  Pacific  railroad  built 

to  Las  Animas  from 347 

— business  enterprises  of  122 

— end  of  Kansas  Pacific  track 246,  342 

Kit  Carson  county,  Colorado,  extent  of..  344 
Kit-te-ka-dates,  name  given  by  Wich- 
ita Indians  to  themselves  641 

Kitikitish 522 

Kizer,  Capt.  , builder  of  steamboat 

Shawnee 425 

Klan,  ascendancy  of 742 

Klans  of  Indians,  regulated  society  and 

controlled  morals  of  the  tribe 452 

Kline,  Bob  442 

Knapp,  R.  R.,  member  Lawrence  colony.  . 830 
Knight,  Clifford  Reynolds,  “Tommy  of 

the  Voices,”  cited 183,  187 

Knitting  needle  541 

Knives,  four-bladed  flint 539 

— leaf-shaped  flint  529 

Knoll,  Andrew,  one  of  first  settlers  on 

Rock  creek,  Pottawatomie  county 496 

Knowles,  Joshua,  tombstone  inscription..  823 

Knox’s  stockade,  little  store  at 410 

Knoxville  Chronicle  262 

Kobbe,  Lieut.  Wm.  A.,  regimental  ad- 
jutant Fort  Wallace 250 

Kock,  Rev.  Holger,  Denmark,  Kan 305 

Kohst-tcho-teth-kahs,  band  of  Comanche 

Indians,  chief  of 634 

“Kokomo,”  scout  in  Colonel  Lewis’  com- 
mand   135 

Ko-kosh,  Pottawatomie  name  for  pork..  494 
Koons,  George,  killed  by  Indians  on 
Mule  creek,  east  of  Smallwood,  Co- 
manche county 255 

Kost-tcho-nah-toor,  Indian  name  of  Hor- 
ace P.  Jones,  interpreter 640 

Krape,  Samuel  403 

— member  militia  company 404 


Kraus,  David,  city  marshal  of  Eudora . . 838 
— fatally  injured  while  on  way  to  warn 


Lawrence  of  approach  of  Quantrill 

raiders  838 

Kuehler,  J.  H.,  member  surveying  party, 
killed  by  Indians  in  Meade  county.  . . . 255 
Kvindeforening  (Danish  Ladies  Aid  So- 
ciety), establishment  of  302 

Kvinden  og  Hjemmet,  Cedar  Rapids, 

Iowa 304 


L. 


Labette  county 465,  476 

Labor  (177  acres  of  land  in  Mexico) 

granted  to  American  settlers 29 

Laclede  track,  St.  Louis,  Mo 350 

Ladder  creek.  

Laforce,  , lived  in  Panhandle  of 

Texas 570 

Laforce,  Perry,  cowboy  killed  by  Chey- 
ennes   134,  570 

Laird,  Henry,  cattleman 319 

Lake,  Reuben,  settled  in  Barber  county 

in  1873  565 

Lake,  Riley,  of  Barber  county 565,  570 

Lake  City,  Barber  county. 565 

Lake  creek  257 

— ten  miles  north  of  Fort  Wallace 113 

Lake  creek  ranch 280 


Lake  Huron,  Pottawatomies  lived  on,  451,  452 
Lake  Michigan,  Pottawatomies  lived  on 


in  1700  451 

— Pottawatomies  living  on,  in  1809 454 

Lake  Richmond  473 


Lake  Sibley,  Cloud  county.  .396,  398,  406,  410 


old  bed  of  Republican  river 409 

Lake  Sibley  (town)  later  became  Con- 
cordia   409 

— long  since  dead 307 

— soldiers’  barracks  at 409,  410 

Lake  Station,  Colo 234 

— attacked  by  Indians 240,  246 

Lakes  in  Kansas 100 

— rainwater 122, 132 

Lakin 238,  260 


LaLande,  Baptiste,  probably  first  man  to 
take  wagon  train  over  Santa  Fe  trail.  . . 144 
Lamar.  Colo.,  bank  robbers  escape  from.  . 275 


Lamkie.  George  308 

Lamphere,  Sans  310 

Lampton,  Ben,  of  Medicine  Lodge 609 

Lamnton.  Pete,  of  Medicine  Lodge 609 

Lanahan,  John,  boss  of  government  wagon 

train 505,  509 

— arrested  and  locked  in  guardhouse  at 

Fort  Lamed  505 

Lances,  Indians  armed  with 209,525 


Land,  acreage  under  cultivation  in  1872.  .’  793 


— — in  1880  797,  798 

in  1895  800 


— given  M.  E.  Church  for  Shawnee  Mis- 


sion 


421 


— purchased  from  government  before 

homestead  law  484 

— taxable,  in  1872 * 793 

Land  grants  ....  346 

— railroads  subsidized  by 35,  71 

Land  office,  Concordia . 307 

Landis,  Frank  J.,  letters  of,  to  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society,  relative  to 
buried  Indian  village  at  Abilene. . 860-  861 

Landmarks,  in  west  434,  435 

Lands,  bought  from  county  on  compro- 
mise tax  deeds 567 

— government,  auctioned  to  bidders 485 

— granted  Pacific  railroads 33 

— of  southwest  Kansas  pass  into  hands 

of  mortgage  companies 567 

— Osage  708 

sale  and  survey 705 
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Lands,  provision  for  in  Osage  treaty.  . . . 705 


— right  of  way  through  Osage  reserva- 
tions   ^05 

Lane,  Ed,  post  scout  at  Fort  Wallace,  112,  113 
Lane,  Gideon,  “The  Dead  Line”  by,  re- 
viewed   181 

Lane,  James  H 334,  595,  597 

— came  to  Lawrence  a Democrat 337 

— claim  of,  included  in  Lawrence  town- 

site  337 

— efforts  in  behalf  of  Rev.  Thomas  John- 
son   432 

— entered  Republican  organization 337 

— failed  in  organizing  state  Democratic 

organization  337 

— John  Speer  a friend  of 333 

— the  Speers  early  adherents  of 337 

— succeeded  as  senator  by  E.  G.  Ross.  . . 332 
— walked  to  Leavenworth  to  raise  money 
for  John  Speer  to  buy  the  Lawrence 

Republican  333 

Lane  county  251 

— Cheyenne  raid  through 272 

Langford,  Johnnie 116 

Langham,  A.  L.,  government  surveyor.  . . 699 
Lansing,  setting  of  Carrington’s  “Ban- 
ished for  Reformation” 183 

Laptad,  Peter,  date  and  place  of  death.  . 837 

Laptad,  Mrs.  Peter 837 

Laramie  103 


picllIIS  Uti,  oo 

Lariat  6,27,  44,46,57,263,507 

— description  of  52 

— made  from  buffalo  hide 309 

Larimer,  James  1 791 

Larned  288, 730 

— cattle-shipping  point  82 

L<as  Animas,  Colo.,  branch  of  Kansas  Pa- 
cific built  to 347 

Lasker,  Dr.  Emanuel,  chess  champion  of 
world,  defeated  by  Col.  A.  M.  Harvey,  742 

La  Salle,  expedition  of 141 

Lasso  95,  862 

“Last  Chance”  tavern,  at  Medicine  Lodge,  616 
“Last  Chance”  trading  store,  at  Coun- 
cil Grove 710 

Latin  and  Hebrew,  ceremonial  relics  in- 
scribed with  556 

Lauffer,  Capt.  Samuel  B.,  assistant  quar- 
termaster, Fort  Wallace 238 

Laugchor,  Miss,  daughter  of  G.  W.  Laug- 

chor,  victim  of  Benders 476 

Laugchor,  G.  W.,  victim  of  Benders 476 

Laurent,  Clarice  M.,  artist,  brief  sketch 

of  578 

Law  and  order  organizations,  acts  of 
robbery  and  violence  committed  by.  . . 499 
“Law  of  Community  Self-defense,”  by 

Col.  A.  M.  Harvey,  mentioned 742 

Lawdahl,  N.  S.,  “De  Danske  Baptister,” 

cited  304 

Lawless  characters  preyed  on  cowboys..  148 
Lawrence,  Amos  A 851 


-Liawxence  jluo,  ±oo,  ioo, 

157,  159,  160,  161,  171,  187,  226,  254,  294 
327,  328,  329,  332,  340,  341,  380,  496,  559 
560,  580,  832,  836,  837,  841,  844,  854,  855 

— always  staunchly  Republican 335 

— art  collections  in  571 

— attack  on,  prevented  by  Governor 

Shannon  155 

— bank  330 

— burning  of,  by  Quantrill  raiders 840 

— burning  of  Historical  Society  collection 

at  788 

— burning  of  records  of  Kansas  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  during  Quantrill  raid,  788 

• — center  of  free -state  agitation  325 

— Cheyenne  Indians,  participants  of 

Dull-Knife  raid  taken  to 276 

— circulating  library  


Lawrence,  destruction  of,  halted  by  Gov- 
ernor Shannon  154 

— ferry  839 

— hospital  835 

—Kansas  Pacific  built  to 70 

- — Methodist  church,  first  wedding  in.  . . . 832 
— Names  of  original  town-site  colony  of,  830 

— newspapers,  history  of 325-  338 

— Oak  Hill  cemetery  834 

— offer  of  cash,  buildings  and  grounds  for 

fair  in  1866  789,  790 

— public  library  335 

—Quantrill  raid  on.  . 147,  154,  161,  379,  789 
— one  hundred  and  fifty-three  de- 
fenseless men  massacred  in 840 

— railroad  survey  from  Leavenworth 

towards  340 

— railroad  trains  running  to  193 

• — sack  of,  by  force  under  Sheriff 

Jones  146,  159,  296 

— seventieth  anniversary  of  founding  of,  325 

— siege  of,  by  proslavery  forces 295 

— state  fairs  of  1866,  1867,  1869,  held 

at 790 

Lawrence  Democrat  (daily;  No.  1,  1888),  336 
Lawrence  Democrat  (daily;  No.  2,  1908- 

1910)  336 

Lawrence  Gazettte  (daily  and  weekly) 

history  of  330,  331,  332,  335,  336 

Lawrence  Herald  (daily  and  weekly) ....  330 

Lawrence  Herald-Tribune  (weekly) 336 

Lawrence  Journal,  history  of 330 

331, 333, 334, 796 

— quoted  197 

— weekly  edition  suspended 331 

Lawrence  Journal- Tribune  330 

Lawrence  Journal- World,  history  of  ....  325 
332, 335, 336 

— quoted  831-  837 

Lawrence,  Leavenworth  & Gulf  railroad,  844 
“Lawrence  Massacre,  The  Paul  Reveres 
of  the,”  article  by  Gen.  William  Henry 

Sears  838-  841 

Lawrence  Memorial  Hospital  §35 

Lawrence  National  Bank  330 

Lawrence  National  Weekly  336 

“Lawrence  Newspapers  in  Territorial 

Days,”  article  by  W.  C.  Simons. . 325-  338 

Lawrence-Olathe  trail  838 

Lawrence  Press  336 

Lawrence  Record  (daily  and  weekly),  330,  336 

Lawrence  Reporter  (daily)  336 

Lawrence  Republican  (daily),  history....  329 

332, 334 

Lawrence  Standard  335,  336 

Lawrence  Telegram  (daily)  330,  336 

Lawrence  Tribune  (daily  and  weekly). 

See  Kansas  Tribune  (daily  and  weekly). 

Lawrence  Tribune  (semiweekly)  336 

Lawrence  World  (daily  and  weekly) ....  330 

331, 336 


Lawrenceburg,  Junction  City  & Fort 

Kearney  railroad  built  to 347 

Lawson,  - — — , attacked  by  Indians 648 

Lawsuits,  political 737 

Lawton,  W.  J.,  “Stealing  a White 

Squaw”  by,  cited 187 

review  of  170 

Lawyers  of  Topeka,  well  known  in  state.  . 741 
Lazalere,  A.  R.,  president  of  Agricul- 
tural Society 788 

Lead 120 

Lead,  bar  of,  with  Spanish  brand,  found 

in  Kansas  519 

Leadville,  Colo 82 

— criminals  flock  to 344 

— gold  discovered  in 344 

Learned,  Col.  Oscar  E 336,  337 

— opposition  to  C.  S.  Finch  as  post- 
master of  Lawrence 331 

— pamphlet  on  John  Brown  by 338 
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Learned,  Col.  Oscar  E.,  purchased  Law- 
rence Journal  in  1884 330 

Leavenworth,  Col.  J.  H.,  U.  S.  Indian 

agent 213 

Leavenworth  3,  113,  117,  151,  157,  183 

190,  194,  195,  268,  280,  298,  341,  437,  455 
490,  493,  497,  502,  577,  708,  788,  791,  794 

— buffalo  hides  shipped  to 289 

— Democratic  convention  at,  1886 385 

— distance  to  Denver  by  Overland  stage.  . 193 
— dressed  timber  hauled  from,  to  Council 

Grove 716 

— first  state  fair  held  at 789 

— flour  and  meal  hauled  from 866 

— population,  1894  and  1914 804 

— public  schools  267 

— railroad  surveys  made  from 340 

— state  fair  held  at,  in  1868 790 

— station  on  Butterfield  route 196 

— town  company,  formed  at  Weston,  Mo.,  325 
Leavenworth  & Pike’s  Peak  Express  Co., 

survey  for  190 

Leavenworth  Art  League 572 

Leavenworth  Art  School,  founded  in  1891,  572 

Leavenworth  Bulletin  195 

Leavenworth  Commercial 251,  254 

258,  261,  266,  267,  268 

— quoted  264 

Leavenworth  Conservative  (daily).  . . 195,  200 
221,  222,  225,  226,  227,  229,  232,  233,  234 

— cited  219 

— quoted  220 

Leavenworth  county  494 

Leavenworth,  Lawrence  & Galveston  R. 

R.,  now  the  Southern  Kansas  railroad,  69 
Leavenworth,  Pawnee  & Western,  name 
changed  to  Union  Pacific  railway, 

Eastern  division 340 

— passed  into  control  of  Samuel  Hallet 

and  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont 340 

Leavenworth  Standard  335 

Leavenworth  Times  195,  335 

Leavenworth  Times- C onservative  . . 233,  236 

Lebanon  384, 385 

Lebanon  Argus , formerly  of  Salem 387 

Lecompte,  Judge  Samuel  D.,  prisoners 

taken  by  order  of 296 

Lecompton, , buffalo-hide  buyer.  . . . 117 

Lecompton  256,  299,  328 

— prison  camp  near 296 

Lecompton  constitution,  election  for 9 

LeConte,  Dr.  John,  geologist  with  Wright 
surveying  party,  wrote  book  of  obser- 
vations in  vicinity  of  Fort  Wallace 209 

Lee,  Gen.  Robert  E.,  surrender  of,  news 
of,  carried  west  by  “Wild  Bill”  Hickok,  508 

spurs  and  buckle  used  at,  now  in 

Historical  Museum 233 

Lee,  Thomas  Amory,  article  on  Col.  A. 

M.  Harvey,  by 734-  743 

Lee  and  Reynolds,  traders  at  Cheyenne 

and  Arapahoe  agency 656 

Leedy,  Gov.  John  W.,  mentioned 736 

— planned  to  command  regiment  in  Span- 

ish-American  War 736,  737 

Lees  family,  tombstone  inscriptions 827 

Left  Hand,  Arapahoe  chief 199,  654 

Left  Hand,  Cheyenne  Indian,  participant 

in  Dull-Knife  raid 276 

Legislature,  Kansas  288,  453,  562 

— Agricultural  Society  made  report  to...  788 
— appropriation  for  chinch -bug  experi- 
ments   800 

—authorized  payment  of  expenses  in- 
curred during  Indian  troubles  in  south- 
west Kansas  . . . 254 

— law  affecting  cattle  industry  76 

— order  for  special  Centennial  report....  796 
— passage  of  soldiers’  compensation 

Iaw  :•.•••; 741,  742 

— provision  for  biennial  reports  797 


Legislature,  Kansas,  requested  to  create 
experiment  station  ... 

-wss ;;;;;;; 

act  incorporating  the  Leavenworth! 
Pawnee  & Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany 

building  at  Shawnee  Mission  ’ in 
which  it  met;  illustration  of..  422 

election  for  members  of " 294 

infamous  slave  code  enacted  . q 

a?act+ed  copied  from  Misl 
soun  statutes 49q 

— — meta«trpCamPed  °Ut  °n  Prairie.  .\  . 428 

-186?  . ^ 

-1872,  law  creating  Kansas'  Stale  Boald  66° 

of  Agriculture 7.  791 

1873,  exemption  of  bonds,  notes,  mart 7 

gages  from  taxation  79 . 

L879’  pilovided  for  commission  to  audit 
claims  for  damages  during  Cheyenne 

Handbook  of',  'cited 281 

~'ng  :.U-..Gr  A-  M-  Harvey  plesid  81 

merit'  ^nu1  ^ 

ment  at  Oberhn,  in  memory  of  citizens 

roassaereti  by  Cheyennes  in  1878 277 

1927*  created  Division  of  Irrigation...  806 

OMri?iaii0n  o|lade ' for  purchase*  of  283 
Old  Shawnee  Mission  ....  4.0 a 

Lehman,  Frank  ....  

Leib,  Capt.  Earnest,  U.  S.  'ca'va'lly!  ! .'  ! ! .'  727 
Leigh,  W.  H.,  representative,  from  Re- 
public county 32Q 

Le5a5;r0de.0f  !.n??P°.ra^  of  Wrench 
LeBro?nSaIly’  ^ecomes  Mrs. ' George  W.  5 

Lenape,  Kan.  

Lenexa  . ! . ! 

Lenni  Lenape  Indians  ....  CCe 

Leon,  Tex !.!.!!  i!!!  ! 5|o 

Leonard,  — - Barber  county  'settler.' .’  ! ! 565 
Leonard,  E.  P.,  art  instructor  at  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  

Leupold,  Mr.,  of  Tecumseh,  cemetery  on 

property  of  

Lewelling,  Gov.  Lorenzo  Dow  736  839 

Lewis,  — — , old-time  freighter  .’  130 

n1SAi  AI1?n’  Improvement  of  Native 

Cattle  by,  cited  96 

Lewis,  Benjamin,  settler  on  Buffalo  creek,  403 

llZW  ntar!es’  ?ettIer  on  BuffaI°  creek..  403 
Lewis,  Charles  J.,  first  lieutenant  militia 
company  

Lewis,  George  F !!!!!!!!!!!!! ! ! " 405 

Lewis,  Capt.  Meriwether 4j9 

Privata  secretary  of  Thomas  Jefferson  785 

—See,  also  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

Lewis,  Lt.  Col.  William  H 136 

— commandant  at  Fort  Dodge.  " ’ 272 

— commandant  of  Camp  Supply  266 

—death  of  ...  137,  272,  275 

offects  of,  sold  to  fellow  officers  at 

Fort  Dodge 275 

in  command  of  troops  pursuing  Chey7 

ennes  -ior  974  r*7q 

—interred  at  Sandv  Hill,  N.'  Y.'  . ....  ’ 275 

wounded  by  Indians.  . . . 115,  136  *2*7*2*  274 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 140!  142 

, , 419,  785! 78 6 

reached  mouth  of  Kansas  river 142 

Lexington,  racing  horse  350 

LjberaI  260,276 

Liberty  township,  Howard  county 843 

Library  at  Fort  Wallace 244,253 
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Lieutenant  governor,  Kansas 736,  741 

“Life  and  Adventures  of  George  W.  Brown, 
Soldier,  Pioneer,  Scout,  Plainsman  and 
Buffalo  Hunter,”  edited  by  William  E. 

Connelley 98-134 

Lightner,  Allen 404 

— member  militia  company 405 

Lightning,  followed  by  thunder  crash, 

cause  of  stampede  among  cattle 58 

Lightning,  Indian  woman’s  description  of,  522 
Lightning  rod,  Wichita  Indians  used  four- 
bladed  flint  knife  for,  during  thunder 

storm  543 

Lighton,  William  R.,  “Sons  of  Strength” 

by,  cited  187 

review  of  160 

Limerick,  Emily,  married  Thaddeus  Jen- 
kins   497 

Limerick,  James  496,  512,  513 

— bound  for  Kansas 487 

— farm  house  of 490 

—selected  claim  on  Rock  creek 488 

Limerick,  William  496 

Limestone  302,  440 

Limestone  bluff,  on  Butterfield  route....  192 

Limestone  creek,  Jewell  county 389 

394,  404,  413 

Limestone  creek,  Indian  Territory 90 

Limestone  township,  Jewell  county 408 

Lincoln,  Abraham  10,  99 

333,  340,  354,  355,  379,  559,  718 
— bust  of,  made  by  Vinnie  Ream  Hoxie.  . 577 

— quoted  784 

— railroad  bills  signed  by 33 

— statue  of  on  statehouse  grounds,  To- 
peka, made  by  Merrell  Gage 575 

Lincoln,  Nemaha  county 92 

Lincoln  county,  Grundtvigian  settlement 

in  301 

“Lincoln  County,  Kansas,  Indian  Raids 

In,”  by  C.  Bernhardt,  cited 305 

Lincoln  county,  men  in  battle  of  the 

Arickaree 234 

— state  militia  camped  in,  1869 239 

Lindley,  E.  H.,  chancellor  University  of 
Kansas,  action  of,  against  Gov.  J.  M. 

Davis 737 

Lindley,  George  M 837 

Lindley,  .T.  J 837 

Lindley,  William  L 837 

Lindsay,  Frances,  artist 578 

Lindsborg,  art  center  of  the  West 572 

Lindsey,  Col.  H.  C 26 

— accounts  of  “Wild  Bill”  discussed  with,  25 
— captain,  company  A,  Nineteenth  Kansas 

cavalry 361 

— Colonel,  Twenty-second  Regiment, 

Spanish  American  War,  1898 737 

Linens,  George,  settler  in  Mitchell  county,  409 

Lines,  C.  B 788,  789 

Linn,  , Washington  county  farmer.  . 315 

Linn,  Peter 359 

Linn  county 451,  453,  788,  864,  865 

— free-state  settlers  driven  from 297 

— Hamelton  massacre  in 297 

— -John  Brown  asked  to  protect 298 

Linn  trees  421 

Lipan  Indians,  ambushed  Mexican  and 
American  cattlemen  to  secure  arms.  ...  45 

Lippincott,  Doctor,  chief  medical  officer 

with  Custer  expedition 366 

Liquor  145 

— law  against  selling 795 

Lisa,  Manuel,  death  in  1820 419 

— organized  Missouri  Fur  Company 419 

Little,  Edward  C.,  editor  Kansas  Re- 
view, Lawrence 336 

• — funeral  address  delivered  by  Col.  A.  M. 

Harvey  742 

Little,  James  386 


Little  Arkansas  river 349,  361 

520,  521,  527,  532, 533 
— camp  at,  known  as  Camp  Beecher ....  233 
— excavating  lodge  site  on;  illustration..  531 

— several  village  sites  on 542 

Little  Arkansas  valley,  population  of,  as 

estimated  by  archeologists  524 

at  time  of  Coronado’s  visit... 529 

Little  Bear,  or  Me-tso-shin-ca,  Osage 

chief  701,  706 

Little  Bear  band,  Osages,  chief  and 

little  chief  706 

— counselor  Ma-sho-hun-ca  706 

— witnesses  to  treaty  707 

Little  Beaver,  Indian  fight  on 235 

Little  Big  Horn,  battle  of 671,  843 

— Custer’s  command  killed  by  Indians  at,  206 
— monument  to  Seventh  cavalry  erected 

by  government  on  battlefield  of 223 

Little  Blue,  battle  of.  See  Blue,  battle  of. 

Little  Blue  river  4,  7,  12,  13,  15 

— Jenkins’  mill  on  315 

Little  Cheyenne  creek,  Jewell  county,  389,  398 

Little  Chief,  Cheyenne  chief  681 

Little  Medicine,  Cheyenne  chief,  captain 

of  Indian  police  636,  674,  677 

Little  Miami  river  450 

Little  Old  Man,  Cheyenne  Indian 699 

Little  Osage  creek 451 

Little  Osage  Indians.  See  Osage  Indians, 
Little. 

Little  Raven,  Arapahoe  chief 107,  363 

portrait  213 

village  of,  on  Washita 366 

Little  Rock,  body  of,  removed  by  Chey- 
ennes   365 

Little  Rock,  Ark 98,  733,797 

Little  Sandy  station,  west  of  Rock  creek, 

opened  by  D.  C.  McCanles 6 

Little  Santa  Fe,  Mo 8 

Little  Squaw,  Cheyenne  Indian  woman, 

saved  life  of  Julia  German 263 

Little  Turtle,  Indian  chief  451 

defeated  General  St.  Clair 450 

Little  Wolf,  Cheyenne  chief 672,  673 

675,  677,  678,  679,  682 

in  Custer  massacre  671 

in  Kansas  raid,  September,  1878.  . . 272 

Living  Bear,  Cheyenne  chief 673 

Live  stock  149,  792 

— pure  breeds  790 

assessing  at  arbitrary  rate  protested,  808 

— statistics  1872  807 

1894  803 

1905  802 

1914  803 

1921  807 

— —1927  811,812 

— weeds  poisonous  to  799 

Live  Stock  Association,  Kansas  State.  . . . 806 
Live  Stock  Registry  Board,  Kansas  State, 

office  abolished  810 

Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commission, 

Kansas  803,  809 

—inauguration  of  799 

Livingston,  , American  minister  to 

France,  opened  negotiations  for  pur- 
chase of  New  Orleans 142 

Ljungdahl  Bros.,  calf  club,  work  of 811 

Llano  Estacado  95 

Loan  sharks,  eastern 148 

Lobenstine,  W.  D.,  Leavenworth 113 

Lockard,  Frank  M.,  “History  of  Norton 

County”  by,  cited  235 

quoted  234 

— letter  of,  relative  to  location  of  Kidder 

massacre,  quoted  218,  219 

Locke,  J.  P.,  Indian  ruins  near  Oak  Hill, 

discovered  by  862 

Lockhart,  Mr 474 
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Lockhart,  Donald,  “Early  History  of  Elk 

Falls,’’  by  842-  845 

Lockwood, , Barber  county  settler.  . . 565 

Lockwood,  J.  Ward,  artist,  brief  sketch.  . 578 

Loco  weed  799 

Locusts,  destruction  of  crops  in  1874  by,  794 

Lodge-pole  trail  363 

— origin  of  Santa  Fe  trail 144 

Lodge  poles,  abandoned  by  Indians  after 

attack 366 

Log  cabins  148,  156,  301 

302,  421,  453,  454,  720,  721,  722,  728,  840 

— at  Council  Grove 710 

— at  Hays  trading  post . 709 

— Fort  Hays  garrison  quartered  in 196 

Log  schoolhouse 354 

Logan,  Herschel  C.,  artist,  brief  sketch 

of  578 

Logan  county 202,  259,  275 

— Cheyenne  raid  through 272 

— colony  projected  by  Grundtvigians  in.  . 302 

— formerly  St.  John  colony 202 

— section  of,  known  as  haunt  of  cattle 

rustlers  and  Indians 275 

Logan  County  News,  Forest  D.  Joslyn, 

editor  of  282 

Logan’s  Grove,  Junction  City,  Quivira 

monument  at  521 

Lomax,  Prof.  John  Avery,  American  folk 

songs  collected  by 58 

Lone  Wolf,  Kiowa  chief 107,  636 

— at  conference  at  Fort  Sill,  regarding 

release  of  Satanta  and  Big  Tree 638 

— village  of,  on  Washita 366 

Long,  Chester  I.,  president  American  Bar 

Association 744 

address  at  Denver,  1926.  .' 783 

Long,  Major  Stephen  H 699 

— associated  with  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Ashley 

in  fur  business! 436 

— expedition  into  Kansas.  ......  142,  419,  435 

Long  Bow,  Osage  Indian 707 

“The  Long  Drive,”  thesis  by  Everett 

Dick, 27-  97 

Looking  glasses,  used  by  Indians  to  re- 
flect sun  in  settlers’  eyes 713 

Lookout  station,  about  20  miles  west  of 

old  Fort  Hays 214 

— bodies  of  men  killed  by  Indians  dis- 
covered by  Custer  at 214 

— on  Smoky  Hill  route 197 

Loomis,  Silas.  “Distribution  and  Move- 
ment of  Neat  Cattle  in  the  United 

States,”  cited  96 

—quoted 31,  32 

Loon  clan  or  gens 452 

Lorance,  Phelix  843,  844 

Lorance,  William  843 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  terminus  of  Santa  Fe.  . 342 
Lost  creek,  home  station  on  Butterfield 

route 194 

— near  Belvue 487 

Louie,  a German  boy 114 

Louis  XIV,  of  France 141 

Louisa  Springs,  origin  of  name 198 

— station  on  Butterfield  route 196 

Louisiana  Purchase.  . .142,  418,  779,  784,785 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  1904,  representation  of  Kansas 

at  802 

Louisiana  Territory  141,  142,  143 

— traders,  trappers  and  missionaries  into,  143 
Louisville,  Pottawatomie  county ....  443,  447 
463,  479,  481,  498,  501,  505,  511,  513 

cemetery 513 

dam  at;  illustration 462 

first  school  taught  in 499 

located  at  old  military  crossing  on 

Rock  creek  499 

log  schoolhouse 499 

mill 512 
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Louisville,  Pottawatomie  county,  named 
for  Louis  Vieux  according  to  W.  E. 

Smith,  incorrect  (?) 454 

named  for  Louis  Wilson 499 

— — on  military  trail 460,  488 

on  Rock  creek 190 

platted  in  1857 499 

shooting  matches  at 511,  512 

visited  by  Horace  Greeley 461 

Louisville  Springs  park 460 

Louisville  township,  Pottawatomie 

county 440,  442,  455,  460 

Loup  river,  Nebraska 530,  531 

Love,  George  M.,  first  lieutenant  com- 
pany G,  Sixteenth  infantry 271 

post  quartermaster,  Fort  Wallace.  .277 

Lovewell,  Thomas 307,  391 

392,  394,  395,  397,  398, 400 
■ — led  force  to  scene  of  Indian  mas- 
sacre   399, 400 

■ — saved  three  Swedes  from  band  of  hos- 
tile Indians 401 

— surprised  by  Indians 396 

Lovewell,  Mrs.  Thomas 391,  392,  398 

Lowary,  , settler  on  Neosho,  in 

Lyon  county  594,  595 

Lowary,  Mrs.  595 

Lowe,  Percival  G.,  quoted 460,  461 

— sergeant  troop  B,  First  dragoons 460 

Lowe,  Susan  E.,  became,  Mrs.  Augustus 

Wattles  '. 291 

Lower,  , accidentally  shot  on  buffalo 

hunt  308 

Lowman,  Hovey  E 329 

Lowthers,  , private,  company  H, 

Sixth  cavalry  270 

Ludlow,  Corporal  James  K.,  kilhd  in 
battle  with  Cheyenne  Indians  near  Fort 

Wallace  210 

Lue  family,  tombstone  inscriptions 823 

Luling,  Tex 

Lumber,  could  not  be  obtained  at  Solo- 
mon City  728 

— hauled  from  Russell  to  Dodge  City,  to 

build  saloon  no 

■ — native  312 

Lunt,  Albert ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 397 

LuthersJc  Ugeblad  (Lutheran  weekly  pa- 

_ Per)  304,  305 

Lynch,  Ann  Frances,  became  Mrs.  J.  B. 

_ pond  190 

Lyndon,  Osage  county,  Danish  organiza- 
tions in 301 

Lynn,  Margaret,  "Free  Soil”  by,  cited.  . . 187 

— — review  of  159 

Lynn,  William,  of  Lynn  creek,  early  set- 
tler of  Shawnee  county 742 

Lynn  creek,  Shawnee  county 742 

Lyon  county  56O, 788,  789 

— first  sod  broken  in 601 

— murders  in,  by  free-state  and  proslav- 
ery ruffians  595 

jyons  521,  528,  541 

- — Chamber  of  Commerce 527,  535 

— interest  in  forming  museum 537 

— Rice  County  Historical  Society  organ- 
ized in  546 

Lyons  creek  863 

Lyons  Daily  News 527.  530,  537,  546 

Lyons  Republican,  quoted 521,525 

Me. 

McBee,  John,  “Account  of  the  Expedi- 
tion of  the  Nineteenth  Kansas,”  as  told 

to  W.  E.  Connelley  361,  374 

• — biographical  sketch  of 361 

McBee,  Philip  361 

McBrair,  William,  1st  Iowa  Lt.  Art., 

monument  inscription  859 

McBride,  Wils.,  settler  on  White  Rock 
creek,  1870  403 
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McCanles,  David,  Revolutionary  War 

soldier  1 

McCanles,  David  Colbert 1,  2,  3,  4,  5 

7,8,9,16,  17 

- — absconds  with  Sarah  Shull,  not  his 

wife  2,  3 

— affair  with  Charles  Stockwater,  at  Lit- 
tle Sandy  station 6 

— appointed  deputy  sheriff  of  Watauga 

county,  North  Carolina 1,  2 

— biographical  sketch  of  1,  2 

— compels  victims  of  his  displeasure  to 

climb  honey  locust  tree 7 

— cruel  punishment  of  an  employee 6 

— dislike  of  Wild  Bill  from  first 11 

— Elkhorn  station  kept  by  him,  used  for 
Overland  mail,  stage  and  express  busi- 
ness   5 

— encounters  with  Jack  Horton 2 

— erroneously  called  J.  McCaulas.. 24 

— equipment  for  trip  across  the  plains ...  3 

— fights  party  of  Missourians  and  whips 

them  8 

— fist-and-skull  fight  with  Beltner,  a 

German  10 

— forced  his  wife  to  be  friendly  with 

Sarah  Shull  5 

— harassing  of  Moncreve,  a Frenchman..  7 

— hectoring  of  Wild  Bill  by 11,  14,  17 

— horses  stolen  by 23 

— incidents  in  his  life 2,  4,  9 

11,  12,  13,  14,  17,  20,  27 
- — intention  to  take  possession  of  Rock 
Creek  station  by  force,  if  necessary.  ...  23 

—killed  by  Wild  Bill 3,  22 

— licked  by  French -Indian  whom  he 

picked  fight  with 11 

— personal  characteristics  of 1,  6 

McCanles,  J.  See  McCanles,  David  C. 

(erroneously  called  J). 

McCanles,  J.  Levi,  arrival  at  Rock  Creek, 

Neb 5 

— brother  of  D.  C.  McCanles 2 

— respected  resident  of  Florence,  Colo ...  3 

— takes  family  of  his  brother  west 3 

McCanles,  Jack,  reported  killed  by  Wild 

Bill 3 

McCanles,  James,  father  of  D.  C.  Mc- 
Canles   1,  2,  3,  24 

McCanles,  Mary  (Mrs.  D.  C.) 3, 


6,  12,  20,  21 

— worthy  woman 20,  21 

McCanles,  Monroe  12,  15,  16 

17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24 

McCarter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hill 574 

— “Candle  in  the  Window,”,  cited 182 

— “Corner  Stone,  The,”  cited 174,  187 

— “Cottonwood’s  Story,  The,”  cited,  173,  187 
— “Cuddy  and  Other  Stories,”  cited,  174,  187 

— “In  Old  Quivira,”  cited 149,  187 

— “Master’s  Degree,  A,”  cited 182 

— "Paying  Mother,” 182 

— “Peace  of  the  Solomon  Valley,” 

cited 173,  187 

— “Price  of  the  Prairie,” 

cited 159,  162,  187,  229 

— stories  of,  give  an  idea  of  pioneer 

life  in  Kansas 173 

— “Vanguards  of  the  Plains,”  cited.  . 152,  187 

— “Wall  of  Men,  A,”  cited 159,160,187 

— “Widening  Waters,”  cited 182,  187 

— “Winning  the  Wilderness,”  cited.  . 173,  187 
McCarthy,  J.  A.,  member  Comanche  cat- 
tle pool  565 

McCartney,  R.  M.,  adjutant  general  of 

Fifteenth  Kansas  state  militia 199 

McCarty,  Pat,  driver,  killed  in  Indian  at- 
tack near  Fort  Wallace 207 

MacCauley,  , Meade  county  farmer, 

case  against  Farmers’  Union  Bank,  737,  738 


McCauley,  Capt.  H.  W.,  soldier,  home- 
steaded near  Salem  in  1872 386 

McChesney,  John,  only  survivor  of  hunt- 
ing party  attacked  by  Indians  on  Re- 
publican river  400 

McChesney,  John  W.,  well  known  in 
newspaper  circles  of  northwestern  Kan- 
sas   400 

McClellan,  Rev.  J.  A.,  “Joseph  Mc- 
Clellan,” sketch  by 862 

McClellan,  Joseph,  sketch  of,  by  Rev.  J. 

A.  McClellan 862-864 

McClellan  creek,  camp  on 654 

McClellan  creek,  Texas,  north  branch  of,  260 

troop  H,  Sixth  cavalry,  served  on.  . 268 

McClung,  Orville  L 405,  408 

McClung,  R.  R 405 

McClung,  W.  C 405 

McClure,  Henry 354 

McClure,  Richard  F.,  incorporator  of 
Pond  City  Land  and  Town  Company.  . 227 
— special  county  commissioner  of  Wal- 
lace county  227 

— store  building  of.  at  Pond  Creek 225 

McClure,  T.,  of  Medicine  Lodge,  killed 

by  Pinkey  Bedford 612 

McClure,  Mrs.  T.,  early-day  teacher  in 

Medicine  Lodge  612 

McClure’s  Magazine  188 

McCollum,  E.  J.,  4th  Ky.  Mtd.  Inf.,  . 

monument  inscription  859 

McCormick,  Matthew 600 

McCoy,  Rev.  Isaac,  missionary,  work  of. . 143 

McCoy,  James  Parkinson,  partner  of  Jo- 
seph G.  McCoy  in  cattle  business....  76 

McCoy,  John  C.,  government  surveyor, 

at  council  with  Osages 700 

McCoy,  Joseph  G.,  advertising  car  sent 

east  by 78 

— arrival  of,  in  Kansas  to  plan  market 

for  Texas  cattle  74 

— campaign  among  Texans  advertising  ad- 
vantages of  Abilene  as  a shipping  point,  77 

— contract  with  Kansas  Pacific  railroad 

for  cattle  shipped  over  74 

— estimate  of  number  of  cattle  used  in 
1874  to  feed  Indians  of  Upper  Mis- 
souri   64 

— founder  of  Abilene 58 

— from  Springfield,  111 74 

— good  advertiser  76 

— hired  by  Santa  Fe  railroad  to  establish 
shipping  yards  at  Wichita  and  adver- 
tise that  town  as  stock  market  82 

— “Historic  Sketches  of  the  Cattle  Trade 
of  the  West  and  Southwest”  by, 

cited  31,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41 

46,  47,  48,  53,  54,  55,  56,  58,  59,  61 
62,63,64,65,66,67,69,70,71,  74 
75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  84,  86 
— met  captain  of  settlers’  association  for 

conference  over  cattle  question 76 

— partners  of,  in  cattle  business 76 

— sent  several  live  buffaloes  east  in  spe- 
cially constructed  car,  advertising  Abi- 
lene as  shipping  market  78 

— Texas  cattle  brought  to  Abilene  by...  147 

McCracken,  Belle  409,  410 

411,  414,  416, 417 

— “McCracken  Family  of  Jewell  County, 

Kansas,”  article  by 409-417 

— portrait  of 413 

McCracken,  Ho  411 

McCracken.  John  409,  410,  411 

— -married  Pearl  Fennimore 411 

McCracken,  Joshua  409,  411 

- — d^ath  of 410 

McCracken,  Margaret 409,  411 

— married  A.  .T.  Hamilton  411 

McCracken,  Mary  Elizabeth 409,  411 
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McCracken,  Mary  Elizabeth,  married 

Russell  Darrow  411 

McCracken,  Owen  411 

McCracken,  Perry,  Jr.,  engaged  in  the 

dairy  business 41° 

— married  Ocie  Jester 411 

McCracken,  Perry,  Sr 409,  410 

411,  412,  415 

— portrait  of 410 

McCracken,  Mrs.  Perry,  Sr 409,  413 

— portrait  of 410 

McCracken,  Sarah  Ellen 409,  411,  414 

—married  Daniel  Martindale  411 

McCracken.  William  409,  411,  413 

— married  Pearl  Aldrich 411 

“McCracken  Family  of  Jewell  County, 
Kansas,”  by  Belle  McCracken.  . . . 409-  417 

McCracken  ranch  411,  414 

— artificial  lake  on;  illustration 415 

— -homestead;  illustration 412 

McCraith,  James,  land  homesteaded  by.  . 403 
McCrea,  Robert,  2d  U.  S.  Col.  Regt., 

tombstone  inscription  859 

McCready,  Samuel,  58th  Ind.  Inf.,  tomb- 
stone inscription  . 859 

McCrotty,  W.  F.,  victim  of  Bender  fam- 
ily   476 

McCuchin  (McCutchen)  Peter  S 321 

— Scotch  lawyer  of  White  Rock  City,  an- 
ecdote of  320 

McCusker,  Phil,  Indian  interpre- 
ter   638, 639, 640 

McCutchen,  Samuel,  real  name  of  Sam- 
uel Weston,  of  Independence,  Mo.  . . . 438 
McDermott,  George  T.,  Topeka,  judge 
U.  S.  district  court,  an  artillery  officer 

in  France  *, 741 

— address  at  funeral  service  of  Col.  A.  M. 

Harvey  742 

McDonald,  John,  killed  by  Indians  east 

of  Aubrey  255 

McFarland,  Miss  Lizzie,  became  Mrs. 

Banks  Brown  834 

McFerren  trail  195 

McGee,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Ann  (Puckett), 

date  of  death  832 

McGinnis,  , killed  by  Indians  at  Big 

Timbers  228 

McGuffey’s  Reader  354 

Machinists  at  “Phil  Sheridan”  in  1870..  248 

McKay,  E.  S 310  311 

McKav,  John  D.,  301st  Tank  Corps,’ 

tombstone  inscription  859 

McKee,  Ed,  farmer  near  Salem 386 

MrKeevpr,  Chnuncev,  Asst.  Adj.  Gen...  200 
McKegzie,  H.  F.,  victim  of  Bender  fam- 

. Nv 476 

McKenzie,  General  634,  650 

McKimmens,  John,  farm  of 448 

now  included  in  townsite  of  West- 
moreland   447 

McKimmens,  John,  ,Tr.,  county  treasurer 

of  Pottawatomie  county  496 

McKimmey  family,  tombstone  inscriptions,  824 
McLean,  James  Kerr,  captain  3d  111.  Vols.,  98 
— major  2d  111.  cavalry,  tombstone  in- 
scription   859 

McLean,  Milton  R.,  adjutant  general  of 
Kansas,  letters  to  Will  C.  Ferril,  quoted,  858 

McLeod,  John  E 600 

McMaster,  James  386 

McMichael,  captain  of  Thirteenth  Mis- 
souri cavalrv 191 

McNall,  Webb,  insurance  commissioner, 
ordered  insurance  companies  to  pay  in 

Hillman  case 610 

McNally,  Edward,  killed  by  Indians  at 

Goose  Creek  station  206 

McNeal,  Joseph  W.,  bought  Barber 

County  Mail  616 

— early  day  teacher  in  Medicine  Lodge.  . 612 


McNeal,  Joseph  W.,  with  military  in 

skirmish  with  Cheyenne  Indians 272 

McNeal,  Thomas  Allen 272 

— account  of  his  arrival  at  Medicine 

Lodge  616 

— public  speaker  in  Medicine  Lodge 616 

— reminiscences  of  Carrie  Nation 617 

— “When  Kansas  Was  Young,”  cited,  174,  188 
McNeill,  Johnny,  killed  by  Indians  at 

Pond  creek  227 

McNiece,  George,  homesteaded  near  Sa- 
lem in  1872  387 

— Salem  Argus  established  by 387 

McPherson  525,  542 

— an  art  center  572,  578 

— branch  of  Kansas  Pacific  built  to 347 

— high  school,  art  collection  of 572 

— Quiviran  type  of  arrow  heads  found  in,  530 

McPherson,  Neb 65 

McPherson  Art  Gallery 572,  578 

McPherson  county  255,  532 

—few  war  points  found  in 552 

— Indian  relics  found  in 527 

— prehistoric  population,  as  indicated  by 

archaeological  remains  532 

— straw-house  villages  in 529 

McProud,  Mrs.  , a school  teacher 

in  Pottawatomie  county  443 

McProud,  Lawrence  445 

—Oregon  trail  plainly  marked  on  farm  of  443 

— - — across  farm  of;  illustration 444 

McRoberts,  John  W.,  settler  of  White 

Rock  creek,  1870 403 

McWilliams,  Mike,  killing  of 24 


M. 


Madigan,  Frank  P.,  of  Wallace,  treasurer 
of  Fort  Wallace  Memorial  Associa- 
tion   281, 282 

Madigan,  James  281 

Madigan,  Katie  281 

Madigan,  Mary  M.,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Madigon  and  not  Peter  Robidoux  as 

stated  on  p.  282 281,  282 

— secretary  of  Fort  Wallace  Memorial  As- 
sociation   282 

Madigan,  Thomas,  of  Wallace  county,  253,  281 

— biographical  sketch  of 280-  281 

— letter  of,  cited  252 

Madison,  Thomas,  hung  in  Colorado  for 

stealing  cattle 110 

Madison,  Kan 791 

Magic,  breed  of  sheep 790 

Mahnimmick  (Eagle’s  Head)  Cheyenne 

chief  636 

Mail  coaches  380 

Mail  delivery,  between  Council  Grove  and 

Fort  Riley 717 

Mail  route,  along  Smoky  Hill,  Custer 
takes  measures  for  reestablishment  and 

protection  of 214 

Mailey,  John,  member  Lawrence  colony,  830 

Main,  Samuel  597 

Majors,  Alexander,  pioneer  freighter  ....  442 

Majors  and  Russell  442 

Makskouteng,  tribe  of  Indians  on  Fox 

river  452 

Mallard  ducks,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Mallory,  A.  H.,  member  Lawrence  colony,  830 
Malm,  Gustav  N.,  artist  and  author. . . . 578 

Malone,  , son  of  John  Malone 537 

Malone,  John,  Indian  relics  on  farm  of.  . 526 
527,  528,  530,  537,  538 

— Indian  village  on  site  of  farm  of 545 

Malone,  Mrs.  John  537 

Maloy,  Pat,  killed  by  Indian  at  Pond 

creek  227 

Maltby,  Frank,  translated  parts  of  Bible 

into  Comanche  language  640 

Man  Afraid  of  his  Horses,  Sioux  chief.  . 681 
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Mandan  Indians,  of  Tallegwi  descent...  532 

Manhattan  185,  190 

324,  395,  397,  406,  435,  458,  461, 500 

—board  of  education  435 

— city  park,  Riley  county  Historical  So- 
ciety housed  in  log  cabin  in 463 

— high  school  435 

— on  military  road  460,  488 

— Quiviran  monument  at  521 

Mankato  385 

Manos,  or  upper  millstones,  found  in 

Rice  county  541,  545 

Marais  des  Cygnes  massacre 297,  298 

Marcy,  Capt.  Randall  B.,  expedition  to 

southwest  659 

Marfelius,  Casper,  attempted  to  warn 

Lawrence  of  QuantriH’s  raiders  838 

Marion  county 863,  864 

Marion  county,  oil  discovered  at 

Markers,  erected  on  site  of  Big  Creek 

station  197,  198 

Market  prices  for  cattle  789 

Marketing,  conditions  in  1920 807 

Marketingj  cooperative 811 

Markey,  Louise  622 

Markley,  Israel,  log  cabin  at  Minneapolis,  721 

Marks,  Alex,  Lawrence  jeweler 835 

Marks,  Arthur,  sketch  of  835 

Marks,  Carrie,  sketch  of  835 

Marksess  Mill,  on  Rose  creek,  near  Belle- 
ville   307 

Marl,  barracks  at  Fort  Wallace  con- 
structed of  242 

Marling,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 392 

Marling,  John,  early  settler  in  Jewell 

county  391,  393,  394 

Marling,  Mrs.  John,  attacked  by  Indians,  391 

Marney  post  office  217 

Marriage  and  divorce  among  Indians,  re- 
ferred to  klans  452 

Marsh,  Doctor,  of  Marsh  creek 310 

Marsh  creek,  Jewell  county. . . . 310,  389,  396 

Marshall,  720 

Marshall,  Francis  J.,  Marshall  county 

formed  at  instance  of  9 

— member  of  Bogus  legislature 9 

Marshall,  J.  O.  788 

Marshall,  James,  of  Lafayette,  Tenn., 

cholera  victim  449 

Marshall,  S.  M.,  cholera  victim,  447,  448,  449 
Marshall,  William  Kennedy,  “The  Enter- 
ing Wedge”  by,  cited  187 

review  of  161 

Marshall  county  ....  145,  301,  440,  441,  463 
■ — formed  at  instance  of  Francis  J.  Mar- 
shall, of  Weston,  Mo 9 

— Slesvigers  located  in,  in  1869 301 

Martell,  Frank,  wagon  driver 507 

Martial  law,  in  District  of  Colorado, 

during  Indian  troubles  856 

Martin,  , death  of 608 

Martin,  George  W 188,  242 

Martin,  John,  killed  by  Indians  in  Barber 

county  255 

Martin,  Judge  John,  Topeka 735 

Martin,  Nellie  608 

Martin  family  606 

Martindale,  Daniel  411 

Martindale,  Ed,  Lawrence 331 

Martindale,  Georgia  411 

Martindale,  Minnie 411 

Martindale,  Perry  411 

Martindale^  William,  member  of  State 

Board  of  Agriculture  791 

Marysville 145,  307 

308,  312,  313,  414,  463,  487,  491 

— Palmetto  became  a part  of 9 

Marysville  Advocate-Democrat  258 

Marvin,  Prof.  Frank,  collection  of  etch- 
ings of 571 

Mascouten  Indians  452 


Maskoten  Indians,  Prairie  band  of  Potta- 

watomies  known  as 452 

Ma-sho-hun-ca,  Osage  Indian 706 

Mason,  Henry  F.,  justice  supreme  court 

of  Kansas  332 

Mason,  Jack,  hung  for  cattle  stealing.!!  110 

Massachusetts  32,  319,  326,  733 

—aid  for  grasshopper  sufferers  sent  from,  317 
Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Company..  327 
Massacres,  Indian.  See  Indian  massacres. 

Masterson,  Bat,  Dodge  City 82 

Masterson,  Ed..  Dodge  City !.!!!!*  82 

Masterson,  W.  B.,  sheriff  of  Ford  county,  276 
Masterson  brothers.  Dodge  City,  82,  148,  177 
Mather,  Dave,  Dodge  City  peace  officer.  . 177 
Mathers,  J.  H.,  town  surveyor  at  Wal- 
lace   201 

Mathews,  John ! ! ! ! ! 693 

Matson,  Jim  !!!!!.!!!!!!  355 

Matthews,  Dave,  alias  “Mysterious 

Dave”  

— Tom  Nickerson  killed  by H6 

Matthewson,  Bill,  interpreter,  Indian 

name  of 

Mauck.  Clarence,  captain  Fourth  cavalry 
(name  frequently  misspelled  Mock),  273,  678 

— date  of  death 274 

— in  command  of  forces  pursuing  Chey- 
ennes under  Dull  Knife 136 

, , 137,  138',  139,  276 

Mauls,  grooved  

— sandstone koq 

Maverick  !!.!!!!! 40 

Maw-way  (Shaking  Hand)  chief  of ’kost- 
tcho-teth-kas  band  of  Comanches.  . . . 634 

Maxwell,  Andrew 314 

Maxwell  Cattle  Company,  of  Texas!!!!!  177 
May,  F.  A.,  member  militia  company.  . . 404 
Mayds,  Mary,  marriage  to  Morgan  de 
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Mayetta  . ! ! ! 452 

May-yatch-ah-kahnies,  band  of  Co- 
manche Indians 634 

Mead,  James  R ! . . . . 524 

Meade  Center  (later  Meade) . 130,  133 

— first  hotel  built  by  G.  W.  Brown 132 

— laid  out  in  1885 130,  131 

Meade  county 569’,  738 

— character  of  lands  of 567 

— Cheyenne  raid  through 272,  273 

— occupied  by  cattlemen 566 

— surveyors  killed  while  surveying  gov- 
ernment lands  in 255 

Meade  Island,  in  Arkansas  river,  at 

Wichita  542,  543 

Meadow  lark,  n^ar  Fort  Wallace 242 

“The  Meadows”  192 

Meat,  cached  by  Indians 529 

Meat,  tied  on  freight  wagons  to  dry.  . . . 377 
Medals,  gold  and  silver,  awarded  at  fair, 

1871  791 

“Medicine.”  legend  of  Kiowas  regarding 

acquisition 624 

“Medicine,”  meaning  of,  among  Indians,  632 

Medicine  Bluff  152 

Medicine  Bluff  creek 629 

— distribution  of  rations  to  Indians  at; 

illustration  240 

— Indians  captured  at  battle  of  Washita 

assembled  at  237 

Medicine  dance,  description  of.  . 660,  661,  662 

Medicine  Lodge  255,  361,  606,  842 

— called  “Fort”  Medicine  Lodge 608 

— Eastern  aid  for  611 

— founded  565 

— Indian  stockade  at . 254,  610 

Medicine  Lodge  creek 225,  564 

— Indian  peace  council  held  at,  October 

21,  1867;  illustration 224 

— stockades  built  on 254 

Medicine  Lodge  treaty 564,  568,  689 
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Medicine  Lodge  treaty,  article  on,  by 

W.  E.  Connelley 601-606 

— Indians  present  603 

— provisions  of  564 

Medicine  men  265,  632,  633 

Medicine  river,  in  Kiowa  county. . . . 563,  565 
Medlicott,  Dr.  J.  J.,  convicted  of  murder 

of  I.  M.  Ruth  333 

Medicine  Water,  Cheyenne  chief.  . . . 264,  636 

— led  attack  on  German  family  643 

— surrender  of  263 

Meek,  Mr.,  teacher  at  Shawnee  Mission.  . 430 
Meeker,  Rev.  Jotham,  missionary  work 

by 143 

- — a printer,  and  brought  first  printing 

press  into  Kansas  143 

— printing  press  of,  later  used  by  Herald 

of  Freedom 328 

Me-he-tha,  Osage  Indian  707 

Melan  bridge,  Topeka  742 

Melton,  Frank  B.,  tombstone  inscription,  824 
Memorial  Building,  Topeka,  G.  A.  R. 

headquarters  in  383 

— memorial  statue  to  Phil  Billard  in ...  . 575 
— memorial  tablet  to  F.  D.  Coburn  in.  . . 811 

— works  of  Kansas  artists  in 575,  577 

578,  581,  583,  584, 585 
"Memories  of  Frontier  Days  in  Kansas: 
Barber  County,”  article  by  Mrs.  S.  T. 

Roach  606-  617 

Mendoza,  Don  Antonio  de,  expeditions 

of  515 

Menlo  282 

Mennonites,  Russian  180,  347 

— lands  sold  to 72 

— settled  in  Kansas  346 

Mercer,  Corp.  Harry,  Seventh  cavalry, 
body  of,  found  by  Custer’s  searching 

Party  366 

Mercet  859 

Meredith.  Mrs.  Grace  E.,  "Girl  Captives 

of  the  Cheyennes”  by,  cited 257,  259 

264,  267,  268 

Mericant,  Albert  186 

Merinos,  American  or  Spanish 790 

Merrels,  Mrs.  Gray  Price,  artist 578 

Merriam,  Ben,  member  of  Lawrence  col- 
ony   830 

Merritt,  James  S.,  lawyer  and  member 

Kansas  legislature  453 

Merritt,  Mrs.  James  S 458,  459 

— reminiscences  of 453,  454 

— sketch  of 453,  454 

Mescaleros  Indians  522 

Meseraull,  S.  I.  & Son,  Kansas  City.  . . . 185 

Mesquite  563 

Messer,  Mrs.  Althea  Florence  (Adams) 

date -of  death  832 

Metal  spear;  illustration  555 

Metcalf,  Col.  Wilder  S.,  Twentieth  Kan- 
sas regiment  737 

Metates  529,  538,  545 

Methodist  Episcopal  church.  . . . 303,  408,  431 

— at  Elk  Falls,  organization  of 842 

— at  White  Rock 311 

— Charles  B.  Mitchell,  bishop  of 360 

—division  of  426 

— Indian  missions.  See  Kansas  Indians, 
Missions ; Shawnee  Methodist  Mission ; 
Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School. 

• — Missouri  conference  of  421 

— South  420,  426,  429,  461,  502 

Metsapa,  Indian  name  of  Cross  creek...  457 
Me-tso-shin-ca  (Little  Bear),  Chief  of 

Little  Osages  706 

Mexican  bandits  46 

Mexican  cowboys,  in  southwest  Texas,  41,  48 
Mexican  drivers,  killed  in  Indian  attack  at 

Coon  creek  507 

Mexican  sashes  50,  64 


Mexican  train,  Indians  killed  teamsters 

of  230 

Mexicans  65,  377,  379,  507 

— ambushed  by  Indians  to  secure  arms..  45 

— American  cowboy  owed  his  vocation  to,  27 
— hated  the  Gringoes  who  took  a large 

portion  of  their  territory 46 

— horses  stolen  from 712,  713 

— poor  hands  on  cattle  trails 48 

— raid  Texas-cattle  herds 29 

— 'wages  of,  in  cattle  business 48 

Mexico  27,  29 

125,  151,  152,  418,  514,  519,  524 
— concessions  given  to  Stephen  Austin  by,  29 

— excess  of  live  stock  in 30 

— grants  to  American  settlers  on  Brazos,  29 

— horses  brought  to,  from  Spain.. 53 

— Texas  cattle  driven  to 36 

Meyers,  Jacob  387 

Meyers,  Joseph  386 

Miami  county  297,  451,  560 

Miami  Indian  village,  military  post  es- 
tablished at,  by  General  St.  Clair 450 

Michigan  regiment,  one  company  of,  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Riley 204 

Mick,  Lute,  Salem 386 

Middle  Park 195 

Middlemast,  Alexander 597 

"Midnight  Storm  and  Stampede” ; illus- 
tration   59 

Miler,  Glenn  R.,  artist 578 

Miles,  John  D.,  agent  at  Cheyenne  and 

Arapahoe  agency 276,  645 

— arranged  to  send  German  sisters  to  Fort 

Leavenworth  267 

Miles,  Gen.  Nelson  A 261,  263,  634 

— appointed  guardian  for  three  younger 

German  sisters  267 

— appropriation  from  congress  secured  by, 

for  German  sisters 267 

■ — campaign  of  256,257 

— demanded  return  of  German  sisters. ...  261 

■ — message  to  German  sisters 264 

- — message  to  Stone  Calf,  demanding  sur- 
render of  Cheyennes  and  return  of  Ger- 
man sisters  263 

— ordered  to  Black  Hills  in  1876 267 

— "Personal  Recollections”  of,  cited 268 

— troops  in  campaign  of 266 

Military  camp,  established  near  Grinnell 
station  on  Kansas  Pacific  railroad.  . . . 252 
Military  law,  writings  on,  by  Col.  A.  M. 

Harvey 742 

Military  posts.  See  Forts. 

"Military  road,  at  Rock  Creek  crossing, 

Louisville” ; illustration  488 

— Fort  Larned  191 

— from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort  Gibson,  421 
— from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort 

Riley  145,  442,  487,  488 

— -from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort  Scott,  145 
— towns  touched  by,  west  of  Red  Ver- 
milion   488 

Military  trail  454,  460,  461,  463 

— Fort  Griffin  and  Dodge  City 69 

Militia  147,  255,  431,  450,  717,  840 

— battalion  of,  organized  in  1869 239 

— battles  participated  in 431 

— bonds  issued  for  payment  of  expenses 

of  254 

• — camped  in  log  shanty  on  site  of  Wichita,  361 

— frontier  battalion  organized  at  Hays 

City  230 

— in  Republic  county 239 

— mobilized  at  Shawnee  Mission  in  1864,  431 

— of  Reno  county 254 

■ — organized  by  settlers  on  Buffalo 

creek  404,  405 

— organized  for  state  protection  against 
Indians  246 
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Militia,  six  companies  of,  called  into  ac- 
tive service  on  account  of  Indian  trou- 
bles in  1874  254 

— stationed  in  Solomon  valley 726 

— See,  also,  specific  regiments  of  militia 
under  heading,  “Kansas  regiments.” 


Milk  snake,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Milky  Way,  Comanche  Indian  chief.  ...  634 
Mill.  See  Mills. 

Mill  creek  864 

Mill  dam,  on  Solomon  river  404 

Miller,  , private,  Third  infantry, 

mortally  wounded  by  Indians 206 

Miller,  Delle,  artist,  brief  sketch 578 

Miller,  Dr.  E.  P.,  of  New  York  City, 
“Kansas  Grows  the  Best  Wheat  in  the 

World,”  first  announced  by  802 

Miller,  James  F.,  introduced  bill  in  con- 
gress for  establishment  of  national  cat- 
tle trail  73 

Miller,  Josiah 337 

— credited  with  having  furnished  state 

motto  334 

- — founder  of  Kansas  Free  State 333 

— offices  held  by 334 


Miller,  Mina,  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Simmons, 
“Sketch  of  William  Hall,”  by.  . . 864-  865 

Miller,  Robert  S.,  of  Junction  City 280 

Miller,  S.  E.,  ancient  village  site  on  Gyp- 
sum creek  found  by  519 

Miller,  W.  H.,  Secretary  Kansas  City 

Board  of  Trade,  quoted 85 

Miller  family  (Shawnee  county),  tomb- 
stone inscriptions  824 

Millet,  acreage  in  1921  808 

Millice,  Rev.  A.,  Methodist  missionary 

among  Delawares  502 

Milligan,  William,  private  Seventh  cav- 
alry, body  of,  found  by  Custer’s 

searching  party  366 

Mills  92 

— at  Scandia  308,  315 

— at  Holton 866 

— Humphrey’s  597 

— in  Atchison  and  Jackson  counties,  865,  866 

— in  Osage  county  378 

— lack  of,  in  1864  789 

— near  Washington  315 

— roller,  at  Elk  City  844 

— See,  also,  grist  mills;  saw  mills. 


Milo  567 

— acreage  in  1921  808 

Mineral  resources  of  Kansas,  develop- 
ment of  804 

Minks,  on  Rock  creek  502 


722,  723,  724,  726 

■ — school  727 

— Union  Pacific  built  to 729 

Minnesota,  Bill  Bidwell  a participant  in 

bank  robbery  in  353 

Minnesota  pipestone  525 

Mirage,  between  Ellsworth  and  Hays,  286,  287 

Missionaries,  Father  Padilla  first  in  Kan- 
sas   143 

Missions.  See  Indian  missions ; Names 
of  missions;  Name  of  church  - missions ; 
Name  of  tribe-missions. 


AVAlOOiaaippi  liVCI  Of,  OO,  J-'iJ-,  IOU 

300,  306,  487,  517,  533,  555,  559,  811,  857 

— commercial  rights  on  142 

— frontier  in  1848  33 

— navigation  of  418 

- — obsidian  spears  found  in  mounds  east 

of  556 

— Pottawatomies  west  of,  by  1840 451 

Mississippi  valley  140,  547 

— bread  basket  of  the  world  86 


Mississippi  valley,  Scandinavians  in 300 

— Spanish  power  in  142 

Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review, 

cited  34,  35,  36,  97 

Missouri  (Territory)  418,  426,  851 

Missouri  26,  36,  67,  98,  144,  145,  147 

154,  155,  156,  157,  159,  160,  161,  182,  190 
195,  211,  258,  294,  298,  318,  325,  348,  358 
361,  385,  393,  410,  420,  421,  422,  425,  428 
442,  447,  449,  451,  463,  471,  487,  499,  513 
532,  559,  578,  708,  710,  719,  840,  851,  857 

— cattle  trade  in  29,  38,  39 

— mound  houses  of,  investigated  by  J.  B. 

Thoburn  532 

— Osage  Indians  in  520 

— regiments,  Thirteenth  cavalry  accom- 
panied surveying  expedition  191 

— settlements  near  mouth  of  Platte  river,  426 

— slaves  in  border  counties  of 852 

— statutes  of,  practically  copied  by  Kan- 
sas legislature  of  1855 429 

— stone-cyst  builders  of  530 

— supreme  court  852 

— thoroughbred  horses  in 350 

— trading  posts  in 419 

— triangular  arrow-point  culture  found  in,  531 

Missouri  Compromise  145,  325 

326,  327,  420,  426, 851 
Missouri  Fur  Company,  organized  by 

Manuel  Lisa  419 

Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  railroad 67 

— built  from  Junction  City  down  Neosho 

valley  .1 69 

— built  to  Denison,  Tex 70 

Missouri  Pacific  railroad 36,75,352 

— called  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri,  339 
— difficulty  of  Texas  cattlemen  in  reach- 
ing   39 

— drew  cattle  drive  of  1866  to  Missouri,  69 
— number  of  cattle  transported  by, 

1883-1885  71 

— transported  young  Texas  stock  to 

northern  ranges  85 

Missouri  river  12,  20,  33 

38,  76,  85,  109,  141,  144,  149,  171,  172 
190,  211,  258,  285,  306,  307,  348,  389,  423 
425,  426,  487,  490,  532,  533,  553,  556,  679 

— called  “Big  Muddy” 339 

— cholera  carried  up 437,  442 

— crossing  of  719 

— first  railroad  to  reach 339 

— navigation  on  76 

— Texas  cattle  crossed  near  Nebraska 

City  39 

— triangular  arrow-point  culture  found 

on  531 

Missourians  8,  160,  326,  329 

— elected  Missourian  delegate  to  congress 

and  legislature  in  Kansas 428 

— invaded  Kansas  428 

— raids  and  reprisals  against  free- state 

settlers  made  by 297 

— sack  of  Osawatomie  by 297 

— threatened  free-state  men  who  came 

through  Missouri  155 

— took  possession  of  Kansas  polling 

places 294 

Mitchell,  A.  J 600 

Mitchell,  Charles  B'.,  bishop  of  M.  E. 

church  360 

Mitchell,  D.  P 359 

Mitchell,  D.  T.,  of  Lawrence 335 

Mitchell,  Francis  S.,  tombstone  inscrip- 
tion   859 

Mitchell,  James  T.,  blacksmith  of  Salem,  386 
Mitchell,  Jennie.  See  Kellogg,  Mrs. 

Lyman  Beecher. 

Mitchell,  Maude  J.,  artist 578 

Mitchell,  Sarah  Elizabeth.  See  Guernsey, 
Mrs.  George  Thacher. 

Mitchell,  Capt.  W.  G.,  at  Fort  Wallace,  205 
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Mitchell  county  409,  413,  720 

— state  militia  camped  in,  in  1869 239 

Moale,  Capt.  Edward,  Third  infantry.  . 250 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Texas  cattle  shipped 

to 28,  29,  30 

Moccasins  263,  265,  349,  491 

Mock,  incorrect  spelling  of  Mauck,  Capt. 
Clarence,  q.  v. 

Mograin,  Charles,  Osage  chief 704 

Mogun,  David  550 

Mohler,  Jacob  C.,  elected  secretary  of 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 803 

— indorsed  for  Secretary  of  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 810 

— Lonly  secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture 

specially  trained  for  work 804 

■ — president  of  seed-wheat  pool 809 

— secretary  of  Council  of  Defense 805 

— secretary  of  Kansas  Agricultural 

Council  806 

Mohler,  Martin,  first  to  recognize  alfalfa 

in  reports  800 

— secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  804 
Moiley,  John,  member  of  Lawrence 

colony  830 

Moki  Indian  reservation 516 

Molasses,  cane  raised  for 492 

Moline,  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe 

railroad  extended  to 844 

Molton,  J.  W.,  11th  Kansas  cavalry, 

tombstone  inscription  824 

Moncreve, , a Frenchman  7 

Money  101,  148,  165,  344 

— plentiful  in  Dodge  City  in  early  days.  . 82 

— plentiful  in  Hays  City,  after  pay  day,  109 

— plentiful  in  southwest  Kansas  during 

later  eighties  566 

— scarcity  of,  in  Kansas,  in  early 

days  484,  513 

Mongrain,  Charles,  heirs  of,  received  land 

by  treaty  705 

Monroe  County  Bible  Society,  gave  Bible 

to  Lawrence  colony  831 

Montague  356 

Montana  69,  83,  85 

100,  139,  163,  177,  206, 223, 843 

— Texas  stock  driven  to  86 

Montana  creek  (Jewell  county) 389 

Monterey,  Tex 93,  94 

Montezuma,  N.  C 3 

Montgomery,  Alfred,  artist,  brief  sketch 

of 578 

Montgomery,  Franklin  Cass  256 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  Franklin  Cass 273 

— “Fort  Wallace  and  its  Relation  to  the 

Frontier,”  article  by  189-  283 

Montgomery,  William  Penn,  Sr.  (West- 

field,  N.  Y.)  255 

— brief  sketch  of  256 

Montgomery,  Ala 859 

Montgomery,  Vt 281 

Montgomery  county,  Kansas 180 

Monticello  742 

Monument  Rock  105 

Monument  Station,  on  Buttterfield  stage 

route,  home  station  194, 196 

— location  of  198 

— origin  of  name 198 

— U.  S.  troops  stationed  at,  in  1865.  . . . 189 

Monument  Station  (town  on  U.  P.  rail- 
road), 208,  246,  258,  259,  261,  262,  269,  288 

- — end  of  passenger  service 225,  342 

— Indian  attack  on 210 

— location 138 

— named  for  stage  station 225 

— population  of,  in  1868 225 

in  1870  247,  248 

Monuments  417 

— at  Fort  Wallace  cemetery 269,  289 

illustration  287 


Monuments,  at  Oberlin  in  memory  of 

massacred  citizens 277 

— at  old  Fort  Hays  cemetery  planned . . . 282 
— “in  Hillcrest  Cemetery,  Florence,  Kan., 
Inscriptions  on,”  copied  by  Jane  Crist 

Rupp  859 

— in  memory  of  Kansas  surveyors  killed 

in  1873  253 

- — to  commemorate  Spanish  explorations  in 

Kansas 141,  521 

— to  Mrs.  McCanles,  proposed 21 

— to  Osage  Indians,  dedication  of... 707,  708 

—to  Pike 316 

Moody, , one  of  owners  of  Spirit  of 

Kansas  335 

Moody,  Ben,  settled  on  Moody’s  springs,  497 
Moody,  Sergeant,  settled  on  Moody’s 

springs  497 

Moody’s  springs  489,  497 

Moody ville  489 

Moody ville  spring 495,  497 

Mooers,  Dr.  John  H.,  acting  assistant 

surgeon,  of  Fort  Hays  232 

mortally  wounded  at  battle  of  the 

Arickaree  102,  231,  847 

Moon,  Emma  Chick 430 

Moonlight,  Col.  Thomas,  Eleventh  Kan- 
sas cavalry 856 

- — secretary  of  state  407 

Moonstone,  arrowheads  made  of 521 

Moore,  Bruce,  sculptor,  brief  sketch  of.  . 579 

Moore,  David  B.,  sergeant  Seventh  cav- 
alry   221 

Moore,  Ely,  one  of  incorporators  of  Law- 
rence Standard  335 

Moore,  Col.  H.  L 362 

Moore,  Richard  485 

Moore  family  (Medicine  Lodge) 609 

Moore  family  (Shawnee  county)  tomb- 
stone inscriptions  824 

Moorehead,  W.  K.,  investigation  of  Ca- 

hokia  mounds  by  530,  531,  554 

Moorehead,  W.  K.,  “The  Stone  Age  in 

North  America”  by,  quoted 547 

Morehead  Station  468 

Morehouse,  Charley,  Dodge  city  gambler,  116 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Anna  Brewster.  See,  Mor- 
gan, Mrs.  James. 

Morgan,  Claud  728,  729 

Morgan,  Glenn 728 

Morgan,  J.  F.,  member  Lawrence  colony,  830 

Morgan,  James  724,  728,  729 

— wife  of,  restored  from  Indian  captivity,  374 

— wounded  by  Indians 370,  725,  728 

Morgan,  Mrs.  James  (Mrs.  Anna  Brew- 
ster Morgan) 364,  368,  370,  724,  725 

— captured  by  Indians  in  1868 363 

366, 369, 724 

— description  of 725 

— experiences  in  captivity,  109,  373,  374,  728 

— life  after  rescue 728,  729 

— rescue  of,  in  1869 108,  367 

373,  374,  395,  728 

Morgan,  Maud 728 

Morgan,  Michael  H.,  brevet  brigadier 

general 220 

Morgan,  P.  W.,  “History  of  Wyandotte 

County”  by,  cited 580 

Morgan,  William  Y 330 

Morgan  Steamship  Lines,  Texas  cattle 
shipped  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans 

by  29 

Morlan,  S.  R 322 

Mormon  settlement  of  Utah 339 

Mormon  trail  33,  34,  312 

Mormon  trains  over  Oregon  trail 33,  437 

Mormon  trains  over  Santa  Fe  trail 709 

Mormons,  Danish,  in  Kansas 301 

Morrall,  Dr.  Albert 10,  11 

— one  of  founders  of  Palmetto 10 
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Morrall,  Dr.  Albert,  practiced  medicine 

at  Wamego  10 

Morris,  Col.  494 

Morris,  C 599 

Morris,  C.  E.,  Oregon  trail  on  estate  of,  449 

Morris,  Charles  A.,  adjutant  general,  254,  255 

Morris,  Dr.  J.  H.  See  Mooers,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Morris,  Louis  T.,  captain  Third  in- 
fantry   250, 251 

commandant  at  Fort  Wallace 252 

Morris,  William  M.,  corporal,  Sixth 

cavalry 270 

Morris  family  (Lyon  county) 599 

Morris  family  (Shawnee  county)  tomb- 
stone inscriptions 824 

Morris  county,  negro  colony  in 797 

Morrison,  John  F.,  second  lieutenant, 
Twentieth  infantry,  commander  at  Fort 

Wallace  279 

— post  quartermaster,  Fort  Wallace 278 

Morrison,  Likman  132 

Morrison,  T.  F.,  “The  Osage  Treaty  of 

1865,”  address  by 692-708 

— portrait  of  693 

Morrow,  Dave  115 

Morrow,  Jack,  ranch  of,  near  North 

Platte 33 

Morse,  Mrs.  O.  E.,  “Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Work  of  Augustus  Wattles,”  by.  . 290-299 

Mortars,  stone  526,  638 

Mortgages  148,  567,  794 

Mortimer  creek  (Ottawa  county),  721,  722,  723 
Morton,  Georgia,  tombstone  inscription..  824 
Moscosco,  Louis  de,  De  Soto’s  lieutenant, 

traveled  up  Arkansas  river 564 

Mosley,  , Barber  county  settler 565 

Mosley,  Enas,  of  Medicine  Lodge,  killed 

in  Indian  skirmish  in  70’s 609 

Mosley,  John,  of  Medicine  Lodge 609 

Moss-agate  jewelry,  made  by  John  White- 

ford  248 

Motor  fuels,  tax  on 810 

Motor  vehicles,  regulation  of 810 

Moulton,  Joseph  825 

Moulton,  Keziah,  tombstone  inscription.  . 825 

Mound  builders,  article  on,  by  Mark 

E.  Zimmerman  647-558 

Mound  City 290,  299 

Mounds  erected  at  every  station  on  But- 
terfield route  191 

Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  Kansas  Indians 

confined  in  penitentiary  at 654 

Mount  Ephraim,  Pottawatomie  county.  . 496 

Mount  Jesus,  on  Bluff  creek,  Clark 

county  568,  569 

Mount  Oread,  Lawrence 833 

Mountain  howitzers  847 

Mountains,  first  view  of,  on  Butterfield 

route  192 

Mounted  artillery.  See  Artillery, 
mounted. 

“Mourning”  customs  among  Osage  In- 
dians   628 

Moylan,  Myles,  lieutenant  Seventh  cav- 
alry   210 

Mud  creek  68,  191 

— straightening  of,  to  prevent  floods ....  860 

Mudge,  A 825 

Mudge,  B.  F.,  professor  at  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  college,  article  on  geology 

by,  mentioned  796 

Mudge,  H 825 

Mudge,  Mabel,  tombstone  inscription. . . 825 

Mulberries,  in  Rice  county 546 

Mulberry  creek  135 

Mule  creek  (Comanche  county) 255 

Mule  meat,  used  by  Custer’s  command..  364 

— used  by  Forsyth  scouts 231 

“Mule  skinners”  55,  505 

Mule  trains  102,  242 

“Mule  whackers”  377 


Mules  88,  102,  122 

144,  191,  269,  309,  318,  362,  364,  509 

— run  off  by  Indians 227,246,249,394 

at  Fort  Larned 249 

at  Fort  Wallace 204 

near  Sheridan  241 

— < — under  Dull  Knife 135 

— statistics,  1872  793,  807 

1880  798 

1894  803 

1905  802 

1914  803 

1921  807 

Mulvane,  Joab,  Topeka  banker,  gave 
funds  for  art  museum  at  Washburn 

College  571 

Mulvane  Art  Museum,  Topeka 571 

573,  575,  576,  577 

— exhibits  of  Kansas  artists  in 571 

Munger,  Dell  H.,  “The  Wind  Before  the 

Dawn”  by,  cited 187 

review  of  168 

Munjor,  Russian  settlement  in  Kansas..  197 

Munson,  ■,  attacked  by  Indians.  ....  401 

Murdock,  Mrs.  Louise  Caldwell  (Mrs. 
Roland  P.)  left  sum  for  art  collection 

in  Wichita  . 572 

— planned  and  provided  decorations  and 
furnishings  for  Wichita  city  li- 
brary   572, 575 

Murnan,  J.  Y.,  tombstone  inscription.  . . 825 

Murphy,  , killed  by  Indians  near 

Aubrey  255 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Eva  Morley,  “Lois  Mor- 
ton’s Investment”  by,  cited 174,  187 

— “The  Miracle  of  the  Smoky,  and  other 

stories”  by,  cited 172, 187 

Murphy,  Thomas,  first  treasurer  Kansas 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 791 

Murphy  family  (Shawnee  county)  tomb- 
stone inscriptions  825 

Muscotah  (Atchison  county) 865 

Music,  cheap  variety  for  cowboy  enter- 
tainment   80 

Music.  See,  also.  Songs. 

Musical  entertainments  at  Fort  Wallace,  204 

Muskrats  380,  502,  840 

— near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Mussel  shells  529,  860 

“Mustang  Gray,”  cowboy  song,  words 

of  93 

Myers,  C.  Clyde,  “Salem:  A Town  That 

Bloomed,  Then  Faded,”  by 384-  388 

Myers,  Fred  J.,  Salem 386 

Myres,  John,  private,  Seventh  cavalry, 
body  found  by  Custer’s  searching 

party  366 

“Mysterious  Dave,”  alias  Dave 

Matthews 116 


N. 


Nadeau,  J.,  farm  of,  near  St.  Marys. . . . 499 
Nadessioux,  French  word,  the  source  of 

word  “Sioux”  641 

Nagatoche  Indians  641 

Nahk-a-too-ah,  Indian  name  for  E.  L. 

Clark  640 

Nah-nim-nuk-skuk,  Pottawatomie  chief, 

date  and  place  of  birth 458 

— farm  allotted  to  440 

— lived  on  farm  on  Vermilion  now  owned 

by  Ben  Huey  453,  460 

— portrait  of  459 

Nah-tcha-thee-awk  (Sitting  Bull) 677 

“Names  of  the  Original  Town-site  Colony 

of  Lawrence”  830 

Nance,  Hetty  357 

Nance,  Nancy,  tombstone  inscription.  ..  828 


Napoleon 


140,  418 
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Narvaez,  Panfilo  de,  ill-fated  expedition 

of  

Nasby,  Petroleum  V 

Na-ta-ton-ca-wa-ki,  Osage  witness 

Natchez  Indians  

Nation,  Mrs.  Carrie.  

— reminiscences  of,  by  T.  A.  McNeal .... 
Nation,  David,  husband  of  Carrie  Nation, 

“Nation  of  Fire”  

Nation  of  the  Fork  

Nation,  The,  cited 

National  Academy  of  Design,  Kansas  art- 
ists associates  of 577,578,  579, 

National  cattle  trail,  James  F.  Miller  in- 
troduces bill  in  congress  for 

— route  proposed  for  

— six  miles  wide,  advocated  by  cattle 

growers’  convention,  1884  

National  Department  of  Education 

National  Guard,  Kansas.  See  Militia. 
National  highway,  part  along  Smoky  Hill 

river  

National  trail,  northern  cattlemen’s  ob- 
jection to  

“Natural  History,”  article  by  F.  H. 

Snow,  mentioned 

Nau,  Carl  A.,  rector  St.  Paul’s  church, 

Kansas  City,  work  as  artist 

Navigation  of  Arkansas  river,  reported . . 

— on  Missouri  

Najdor,  O.  S.,  Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  . 
Naylor  family,  tombstone  inscriptions... 
Neble,  Sophus,  editor  of  Danish  Pioneer, 
Nebraska  (Territory),  provisional  govern- 
ment organized  

Nebraska  20, 

92,  145,  151,  155,  211,  216,  217,  251, 
804,  306,  319,  340,  341,  394,  396,  400, 
426,  463,  476,  513,  530,  531,  568,  571, 

— Cheyenne  raiders  escape  to 

— conceded  a free-soil  state  by  the  South, 

—Danes  in 

— old  corn  pits  discovered  in 

— semiarid  region  

— trading  posts  in  

Nebraska  City  

— government  road  through  Iowa  ended 

at  

— Texas  cattle  cross  Missouri  river  at . . . 
Nebraska  Historical  Society,  defense  of 

McCanles  in  publication  of 

Nebraska  History  Magazine,  quoted.  . . . 

Nebraska  river  

Nebraska  State  Museum,  Lincoln 

Needham,  Libby,  first  teacher  of  school 

near  Yockey  Fort  

Needle  work  among  Cheyenne  squaws  . . 
Needles,  bone,  found  in  Rice  county  vil- 
lage sites  

— used  by  Indians  

Negro,  Mrs.  William  Brown  saves  life 

of  833, 

— slave,  Aunt  Sally  

— • — Estevan,  one  of  four  survivors  of 

Narvaez  expedition  

— soldiers  

on  picket  duty  at  Fort  Wallace,  207, 

— women,  southern,  had  to  learn  new 
ways  of  service  after  coming  to 

Kansas  

Negroes,  captured  from  Doctor  Doy,  dis- 
position of,  unknown 

— colonization  in  Kansas 

— exodus  of,  from  South  to  Kansas 

— few  on  cattle  trail 

— in  Kansas  

— southern  

Neighborhood  customs  

Neil,  Col.  Thomas  H 

— Brevet  Brigadier  General,  letter  to  Maj . 
Gen.  Pope,  telling  of  surrender  of 
Cheyennes,  the  two  German  girls,  etc., 


514 

354 

706 

641 

175 

617 

617 

452 

452 

40 

580 

73 

73 

73 

811 


109 

85 

796 

579 

797 
76 

825 

825 

303 

426 

65 

276 

416 

856 

273 

426 

300 

530 

83 

419 

92 

306 


7 

20 

426 

531 

728 

263 

541 

263 

834 

710 

515 

393 

222 


172 

852 

797 

171 
48 

163 

172 
356 
265 


264 


Ne-kah-ke-pon-nah,  Osage  brave  707 

Ne-koo-le-blo,  Osage  Indian 707 

Nelson,  C.  D.,  member  Comanche  pool..  565 

Nelson,  Charles  473 

Nelson,  Ed,  ran  foot  races  with  Indian 
boys  encamped  with  their  tribes  on 

Elk  river  845 

Nelson,  G.  R.,  Jewell  county  settler....  399 
Nelson  family,  tombstone  inscriptions,  825,  826 

Nemaha  county  92,  145,  312,  316,  788 

• — grists  taken  from  to  Holton  mill 866 

— sportsmen  from,  on  hunt 394 

Nemaha  river 92 

— north  fork 92 

Ne-o-sha,  Indian  name  for  Neosho  river,  708 

Neosho  mission  143 

Neosho  Rapids  594 

Neosho  river  594,  700 

— location  of  Osage  agency,  1865 706 

— named  Le  Grande  by  the  French 708 

— origin  of  name . . • • 708 

— reservation  on,  granted  to  Kaw  Indians,  709 

— retreat  of  Indians  in  battle 713 

Neosho  valley  09 

— gold  seekers  passed  through 709 

Nesmith,  Capt.  Clarence  E.,  company  A, 
Sixth  cavalry,  at  Fort  Wallace...  252,281 

Ness  county  251 

“Nesters,”  cattlemen  resented  coming  of,  148 

— or  homesteaders 03 

— some  hostile  to  Texas  cattlemen 03 

Nett,  James  489 

Neuces  river  28 

Neuters,  Indians  • • 452 

Neuvo  Santander,  a large  stock  raising 

section  in  1757  28 

New  Age,  magazine  quoted,  547,  548,  549,  550 

New  Albany,  on  Fall  river 842 

New  England . 101,  547 

— deficiency  of  cattle  in,  in  1860 32 

— Lawrence  citizens  mainly  from 154 

New  England  coast  355 

New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company . . . 325 
326,  333, 851 

— establishment  of  a newspaper  in  each 

colony  one  of  purposes  of 327 

— free-state  men  receive  aid  from. . . 155,  160 

— Herald  of  Freedom  represented 337 

— organized  to  help  free-state  settlers. . . 146 

— purposes  of • 346 

New  Lisbon,  end  of  Union  Pacific  road  in 

fall  of  1868  288 

— now  only  a sidetrack  east  of  Wallace.  .288 

New  Mexico 59,  85 

131,  141,  144,  150,  151,  152,  166, 182, 195 
210,  219,  224,  246,  249,  342,  438, 556, 716 

— cattle  industry  established  in 27 

— semiarid  regions  of 83 

— Staked  Plains  of  263 

— Texas  cattle  sold  in 30,176 

— wheat  seed  loan  for  farmers 806 

New  Orleans  29,  37,  559,  798 

— cattle  driven  to 36 

— closed  to  commerce  of  the  United  States,  418 

— negotiations  for  purchase  of 142 

— Texas  cattle  shipped  to.  ......  29,  30,  67 

New  Spain,  how  stories  of  Kingdom  of 
Quivira  may  have  reached  the  men  of,  544 

— Nuno  De  Guzman,  president  of 514 

New  York  (state) 256,  491,  499 

New  York  City,  Texas  cattle  driven  on 

way  to • • • 30 

New  York  colony,  also  known  as  Ex- 
celsior colony  399 

New  York  exchange 39,  66 

New  York  Indians,  lands  of,  in  Kansas.  . 451 

“New  York  Jake” 442 

New  York  Times  Magazine,  quoted 441 

New  York  Tribune 305 

— Wm.  A.  Phillips  correspondent  of....  334 

Newberry,  Senator  353 

Newhall,  Harriot  B.,  artist 579 
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Newmark,  M 337 

Newspapers,  establishment  of 327 

— first 328 

Newton  67,  68,  129,  147 

— at  height  as  cattle  town 72 

— cattle  driven  to 176, 178 

— J.  B.  Fugate,  postmaster 331 

— noted  for  its  lawlessness  and  bloodshed,  82 
— reached  by  A.  T.  & S.  F.  R.  R.  in 

1871  70 

Newton  county,  Missouri 98 

Niccum,  H.  Norman,  tombstone  inscrip- 
tions gathered  by 814 

Niccum,  Jeremiah  Childress,  biographical 

note  of  826 

Niccum  family,  tombstone 

inscriptions  819,  826 

Nichols,  , sketches  of  Elk  county 

history,  mentioned  843 

Nichols,  Mr.  - — — , five-acre  vegetable 
garden  of,  near  Pond  Creek  station.  . . 225 
Nichols,  G.  W.,  author  of  story  of  Wild 
Bill  published  in  Harper's  Magazine.  . . 25 

— exaggeration  of  Rock  creek  fight 26 

Nichols,  Lulu  May 843 

Nichols,  Peggy  Martin,  artist 579 

Nichols,  R.  H.,  one  of  platters  of  Elk 

Falls  843 

Nichols,  Mrs.  R.  H 843 

— organization  of  Elk  Falls  M.  E. 

church  chiefly  sponsored  by 842 

Nicholson,  G.  E.,  Methodist  Episcopal 

class  organized  by 311 

Nicholson,  Isaiah  K.,  biographical  sketch 

of  837 

Nicholson,  Mrs.  Isaiah  K.,  date  of  death,  837 
Nicholson,  John  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo...  837 
Nicholson,  Miss  Ruby,  becomes  Mrs. 

Arthur  Marks 835 

Nickerson,  Tom  115 

- — killed  by  Dave  Matthews,  alias  Mys- 
terious Dave 116 

Nickson,  Tom,  hunting  crew  employed 
by,  kills  3,200  buffalo  in  thirty-five 

days  118 

■ — Indians  ran  off  horses  and  mules  of.  . . 118 
Nicolls,  Harrison,  incorporator  of  Pond 

City  Land  and  Town  Company 227 

Nidey,  John  498 

Nidey,  Mrs.  John,  death  of 497 

Nielson,  John,  Danish  gold  digger,  re- 
sided on  Upper  Walnut  creek,  near 

Marysville,  in  1855 301 

Nielson,  Nels,  Lutheran  leader 303 

Nierm,  name  given  by  Comanche  Indians 

to  themselves  641 

Nigger  mountain  88 

Nimmo,  Joseph  G.,  “The  American  Cow- 
boy,” cited  97 

— “The  Range  and  Ranch  Cattle  Traf- 
fic,” cited  35,  40,  46 


65,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  83,  85,  97 
Nine-mile  Water  Hole,  south  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  ceremonial  relics  unearthed  at..  556 
Nineteenth  Kansas  cavalry.  See  Kansas 


Regiments — Nineteenth  cavalry. 

Ninnescah  river  361 

Nivin,  August  A.,  tombstone  inscription,  859 
Nivin,  Margaret,  tombstone  inscription.  . 859 

Nixon,  Ezra,  wagon  driver 507 

Nixon,  William,  claim  of 390 

Niza,  Friar  Marcos  de,  expedition  sent 

out  b,y  Mendoza  in  charge  of 515 

“No  Man’s  Land,”  now  Oklahoma 132 

Noble,  John,  artist,  biographical  sketch  of,  579 
Noble,  P.  S.,  adjutant  general  of  Kansas,  278 
Noble,  William,  and  family,  immigration 

from  Iowa  to  Kansas  719 

— claim  of,  on  Pipe  creek 725 

— location  changed  to  Ottawa  county...  719 
— scouting  for  tract  of  land 720 


Noble,  William,  Shafer  family  accom- 
panied, to  Kansas 

Noisy  Walker,  Cheyenne  chief 

677,  680, 

No-ko-nies  band  of  Comanche  Indians, 

chief  of  >> . . . 

Nordlyset,  Danish -American  weekly,  New 

York  City  

Normal  School,  Kansas  State,  Em- 
poria  360, 

Norman,  Mrs.  Da  Loria,  artist,  brief 

sketch  of  

.Norman,  Mrs.  Vera  Stone,  artist 

North,  Charles,  private,  company  F, 
wounded  in  battle  with  Cheyenne  In- 
dians near  Fort  Wallace 

North  America 300, 

— buffalo  ranged  over  a third  of 

North  Beaver  creek.  See  Beaver  creek, 
north. 

North  Canadian  river.  See  Canadian 
river,  north  fork. 

North  Dakota  99, 

— Danes  in 

— triangular  arrow-point  culture  found  in 

Arikara  house  in  

North  fork  of  Big  creek.  See  Big  creek, 
north  fork. 

North  fork  of  Canadian  river.  See  Ca- 
nadian river,  north  fork. 

North  fork  of  Nemaha  river.  See  Ne- 
maha river,  north  fork. 

North  fork  of  Republican  river.  See  Re- 
publican river,  north  fork. 

North  fork  of  Sappa  creek.  See  Sappa 
creek,  north  fork. 

North  fork  of  Smoky  Hill  river.  See 
Smoky  Hill  river,  north  fork. 

North  Lawrence  Courier,  J.  S.  Brough- 
ton, founder  

— name  changed  to  Kaw  Valley 

Courier  334, 

North  Lawrence  Leader  

North  Platte,  Neb 

— cattle  driven  to  

North  Platte  river.  See  Platte  river, 
north  fork. 

North  Topeka  170, 

— rescue  of  victims  of  flood,  1903 

Norther,  storms  known  as 

Northern  Cheyennes.  See  Cheyenne  In- 
dians, Northern. 

Northern  grass  

Northern  Pacific  railroad,  construction  of. 
Northern  Yankees,  Missourians  contemp- 
tuous of  

Northwest  Territory,  early  settlement  of, 
Norton  county,  Decatur  county  attached 
to,  in  1873  as  municipal  township.... 

— Indian  fights  in  

Norwegians  300,  301,  399, 

— in  Republic  county 

Notes,  indorsing  for  others 

Novels,  few  Kansans,  dramatized 

Nowlan,  J.  H.,  lieutenant,  Seventh  cav- 
alry   

Now-quah-ge-gluck,  Pottawatomie  In- 
dian   / 

Num-pa-wah-cu,  Osage  Indian  

Nunez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  Alvar,  140,  141, 
Nunn,  Evylena,  artist,  brief  sketch  of . . . 
Nut-bearing  trees  in  Republic  county... 
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673 

682 

634 

305 

735 

579 

579 


210 

514 

720 


324 

300 


531 


334 

335 

336 
66 
64 


460 

742 

114 


83 

85 

154 

450 

256 

234 

400 

308 

322 

139 

210 

458 

706 

564 

579 

316 
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Oak  creek 394 

Oak  Hill,  ruins  at 863 

Oak  Hill  cemetery,  Lawrence 834,  836 

Oakley 276,  278 

— formerly  called  Carlyle 246,  273 

— road  from  Scott  City  to 273 

Oats,  raised  at  Shawnee  Mission 424 

— statistics 793,  807 
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Obelisks  417  | 

Oberlin  256 

— established  in  1878  255 

— formerly  called  Westfield 255 

— monument  at 277,  283 

Oberlin  (Ohio)  293 

Oberlin  College,  a new  college  being  es- 
tablished in  wilds  of  northern  Ohio . . . 291 

Obsidian,  arrow  heads  made  of 521,  539 

— spears  found  in  mounds  east  of  Missis- 
sippi river  556 

Ocala,  Fla 731 

Odle  family,  tombstone  inscriptions.  ...  859 
Oehrle,  Gottleib,  founder  of  “Die  Ger- 
mania” Lawrence  336 

O ’Fallen,  Johnnie,  buffalo  hunter 118 

O’Fallon,  Major  John,  Indian  agent....  699 

Officers’  Reserve  Association 740 

Officers’  Reserve  Corps 740 

Ogallah  252,  287 

- — changed  name  to  Park’s  Fort . 288 

— one  mile  west  of  Wakeeney 288 

Ogallah  creek,  large  springs  on 192 

Ogallala,  Neb 65,  66,  69 

— a cattle  market 64,  72,  84 

Ogallala  Sioux,  agree  to  withdraw  opposi- 
tion to  building  of  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road   225 

— in  fight  at  Beecher’s  Island 230 

— Whistler’s  band,  in  engagement  with 

Carr  expedition  234 

Ogden,  Major  E.  A.,  death  of  at  Fort 

Riley  of  cholera 442 

• — on  expedition  to  locate  new  military 
post  in  vicinity  of  forks  of  Kansas 

river 460 

— quartermaster  of  Fort  Leavenworth...  442 
Ogden,  George  S.,  “The  Cow  Jerry”  by, 

reviewed 179 

cited  187 

— “The  Trail  Rider”  by,  reviewed 179 

cited  187 

— “Trail’s  End”  by,  reviewed 167 

cited  187 

Ogden,  on  military  trail 460 

— western  terminus  of  Union  Pacific....  341 
Ogg,  Frederick  Austin,  “The  Old  North- 
west” by,  cited 33,  35,  96 

■ — “The  Reign  of  Andrew  Jackson”  by, 

cited 33,  96 

Ogle,  A.  B 321 

“Oh,  Susannah,”  old-time  song,  quoted.. 4 41 

— parody  on 441 

O’Harrow,  Andy,  buffalo  hunter.  - . . 115,  121 

O’Hern,  John  E.,  short  sketch  of 837 

Ohio 158,  160,  172 

238,  290,  348,  450,  451,  460,  513,  532,  547 

— Portage  county  864 

— regiments,  Eleventh  cavalry.  Colonel 

Collins,  commander  856 

Nineteenth  infantry  band 820 

— stone-cist  region  of 530 

— surplus  of  cattle  in,  in  1860 32 

— Texas  cattle  driven  by  Edward  Piper  to,  30 

Ohio  excursion,  on  Union  Pacific  to  end 

of  track  242 

Ohio  mound  builders,  traded  with  Pueblo 

people  556 

Ohio  river 172,  300,  348 

Ohio  State  Alliance 731 

Oil  149,  804 

— discovered  while  digging  well  at  Fort 

Wallace  244 

— fields  of  Kansas .■  98 

— in  Pennsylvania  83 

— leases  811 

— wells,  first  reported  by  Board  of  Agri- 
culture   799 

O-ke-pa-hola,  Osage  Indian 707 

Oklahoma 36,  38,  74,  85 

157,  177,  253,  268,  364,  421,  431,  454,  459 
522,  533,  542,  543,  563,  568,  580,  712,  843 


Oklahoma,  earthenware  from  eastern.  . . . 529 
— mound  houses  of,  investigated  by  J. 

B.  Thobum  532 

— opening  of,  to  settlers 130 

178,  566,  579,  687,  689 

— storms  frequent  in 60 

— T.  B.  Ferguson,  governor  of 156 

— wheat  seed  loan  for  farmers 806 

Oklahoma  Historical  Society 546 

Oklahoma  run  579 

Oklahoma  Strip,  vivid  picture  of  gather- 
ing along  the  Kansas  line  preceding 

opening  of 178 

Olathe  352,  353 

— Citizens’  Alliance  organization 730 

“Old  Cowman,  The,”  cowboy  song, 

words 95,  96 

Old  Crow,  Cheyenne  chief,  673,  677,  680,  682 

— participant  in  Dull  Knife  raid 276 

“Old  Fort  Dodge  Cemetery,”  by  F.  A. 
Hobble,  in  letter  to  W.  E.  Connelley, 
dated  Dodge  City,  February  3,  1927..  861 
Old  Man,  Cheyenne  Indian,  participant  in 

Dull  Knife  raid 276 

“Old  Mother  Wobble  Cobble” 357 

Old  Sacramento,  only  cannon  owned  by 

free-state  men,  history  of 328 

“Old  Santa  Fe  Trail  Resurveyed,”  from 

Great  Bend  Register 866 

Old  Settlers’  Association,  Lawrence.  .....  831 
Old  Settlers’  Reunion  Association  of  White 

Rock  ..321,322 

“Old  Shawnee  Mission,  The,”  article  by 

Edith  Connelley  Ross 417-435 

Old  Shawnee  trail 70,  74 

— branches  of 59 

— route  of 68 

“Old  Silversides,”  gun  of  William  Darnell,  511 
Oleomargarine,  manufacture  and  sale  of,  809 
Oliver,  Miss  Hannah,  historian  and  nec- 
rologist of  Old  Settlers’  Association, 

Lawrence 831,  832 

Oliver,  Mrs.  Jennie 586 

Olympics,  Drywood 356 

Omaha,  Neb 251,  285,  303,  304 

— convention  of  National  People’s  Party,  730 

— Danes  in  . 300 

— eastern  terminus  of  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road   340 

Omaha  Indians 414 

Onate,  Juan  de,  governor  of  New  Mexico, 
expedition  in  search  of  Quivira,  141,  520,  533 

Once  a Week,  Lawrence 336 

O’Neil,  Capt.  Ralph,  first  American  sol- 
dier to  cross  the  Meuse  river  at  Dun 

sur  Meuse 741 

Onion  creek  375,  376,  378 

Onions,  wild  261 

Orchard  grass 808 

Oregon  151,  324,  420,  438, 521 

— cattle  driven  from 84 

— emigrants  for  437 

use  Santa  Fe  trail 709 

cholera  victims,  buried  on  east  bank 

of  Vermilion  442 

— regiments,  First  cavalry 238 

— semiarid  regions  of 83 

Oregon  trail  3,  4,  6,  9,  11 

20,  151,  419,  436,  439,  454,  460,  461,  463 

— abandonment  of,  in  early  70 ’s 438 

— camping  and  resting  places 442 

446, 457, 463 

— cholera  a greater  scourge  than  Indians 

on  437 

— crossed  Kansas  river  at  Uniontown.  ...  453 

— decline  of  457 

— description  of  route  through  Potta- 
watomie county  440,441,510 

— eastern  terminus  at  St.  Louis 437 

— first  route  across  plains  to  Pacific  slope,  437 

— length  of  437 

— marked  through  state  of  Nebraska.  . . . 463 
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Oregon  trail,  north  branch  of,  route 

through  Kansas 145 

— number  of  wagons  on  between  1860 

and  1865  34 

— Rock  creek  crossing,  exact  location 

of  440,  447 

- — route  across  Kansas 463 

— settlers  travel  over,  in  1842 33 

— southern  branch  of  route  through  Kan- 
sas   145 

— tragedies  of  442 

— unmarked  graves  along  first  400  miles 

of  437 

— view  of  second  camping  ground  in  Pot- 
tawatomie county,  from  above  Scott 

spring;  illustration  444 

“Oregon  Trail,”  poem,  by  Whitelaw  Saun- 
ders   446 

“Oregon  Trail  through  Pottawatomie 
County,  The,”  article  by  William 

E.  Smith 435-464 

“Organization  of  the  National  People’s 
Party,”  article  by  W.  F.  Rightmire, 

730-  733 

“Origin  of  the  Cow  Country,  The”.  .27-  34 
“Origin  of  the  name  of  Topeka,”  ar- 
ticle by  W.  E.  Connelley 589-  593 

Orleman,  Lieut.  L.  H.,  with  Colonel  Car- 
penter’s command  846,  848 

Ornaments  used  by  Indians 664,  665 

O’Roak,  John,  settled  on  White  Rock 

creek,  1870  403 

Orr  family,  tombstone  inscriptions 826 

Osage,  meaning  of  694 

Osage  buffalo  hunters  842 

Osage  City 375 

Osage  county  301,  719 

— “Early  Days  in,”  by  W.  W.  Denison.  . 375 
— government  surveys  caused  many 

changes  in  375,  376 

Osage  Indians  142,  151,  471,  842 

— acknowledged  sovereignty  of  govern- 
ment   707 

— agency  of  629,  706 

— Big  Hill  band,  Ta-wah-she-he,  chief 

of  706 

— Black  Dog  band,  of  Great 707 

— ceded  lands,  extent  of  702 

— Chief  Little  Bear,  Me-tso-shin-ca,  of 


Little  706 

— Clermont’s  band  706 

— council  with  Major  Long 699 

— date  and  plans  for  removal  to  dimin- 
ished reserve  705 

— demand  punishment  of  militia  255 

—diminished  reserve  842 

— diseases  among 698,  699 

— encounter  with  Confederate 

soldiers 697, 698 

— fight  with  Cheyennes  842 

— four  companies  in  Union  army 697 

— friendly  with  white  settlers 842 

— guides  and  trailers 237,  369 

— history  of 693 

— interpreter  for 707 

— J.  S.  Gibson,  agent  for  254 

— killed  in  Custer  massacre 843 

—lands  of 702,  703 

government  survey  of,  in  1825,  inter- 
rupted by  hositilities  of  Osages,  699,  700 

government  survey  of,  in  1836 700 

— list  of  settlers  killed  in  southwest  Kan- 
sas by  255 

— missions  for  143,  693,  696 

— “mourning”  customs  of  scalping 

among  . 628 

— reached  prairies  of  western  Missouri 

and  southern  Kansas 520 

— reservation  of,  Indian  Territory 258 

— school  for  698 

— scout  service  for  government  in  Civil 
War  697 


Osage  Indians,  shooting  of  four  or  five  by 
state  militia,  subject  of  bitter  conten- 
tion   254 

— treaty  of  1825,  at  Council  Grove.  . 696,  709 
— treaty  of  September  29,  1865,  at  Can- 
ville  Trading  Post,  article  on,  by  T.  F. 

Morrison  692-  708 

text  of  703-  707 

— trial  of  horse  thieves  by 701 

— villages  of,  east  of  Elk  City 842 

— -war  parties  of,  kill  settlers  and  hunters 
in  Barber,  Clark,  Comanche  and  Ford 

counties  . 254 

— White  Hair,  principal  chief  of,  mark 

on  treaty  706 

band  of 706 

— Wichita  Indians  forced  to  migrate 

southward  by  appearance  of  520 

Osage  Mission.  See  Osage  Indians,  Mis- 
sions for. 

Osage  river  425,  451,  521 

Osage  river,  Mo.,  Fort  Orleans  built  at 

mouth  of  141 

Osawatomie  Indians  155,  334 

Osborn,  Edward  D.,  son  of  Governor  Os- 
born and  partner  of  Col.  A.  M.  Har- 
vey   739 

Osborn,  G'ov.  Thomas  A 254,739 

— advised  by  officers  of  Sixth  cavalry  to 
issue  arms  and  ammunition  to  settlers 

of  Decatur  county 256 

— effort  to  obtain  names  of  murderers  of 
German  family  and  to  have  them  tried 

in  Wallace  county 266 

Osborne, , married  daughter  of  Black 

Beaver  . .' 648 

Osborne,  O.  O.,  Stockton,  partner  of  Col. 

A.  M.  Harvey  739 

Osborne  799 

Osgood  family,  tombstone  inscriptions...  859 
Oshmeat,  Indian,  lived  on  Red  Vermilion,  482 

— son-in-law  of  Shick  Shack 482 

Oskaloosa  781 

Ostrander,  Charles  313 

Oswego  476 

Otero  & Sellers,  of  Granada, 

Colo.  . . 125,  126,  131 

Otis,  Minnie  V.,  art  instructor  in  Wash- 
burn College  571 

Otoe  Indians  151,  309 

■ — after  tobacco,  give  buffalo  hunters  a 

scare  310 

Ott,  John  313 

Ottawa  451 

— competitor  for  state  fair 791 

Ottawa  county 721,  724 

— fortifications  against  hostile  Indians 
built  on  Yokey  creek,  winter  of  1868- 

1869  725 

— pioneer’s  recollection  of  724 

— school  near  Yokey  Fort  728 

— state  militia  in,  1869  239 

— two  tribes  of  Indians  attack  settlers 

of  724,  725 

Ottawa  Home  Journal , Isaac  S.  Kalloch, 

publisher  of  329 

— consolidated  with  Lawrence  Daily  Re- 
publican   329 

Ottawa  Indians  450,451,452 

— at  Shawnee  Mission  school 430 

— Mission,  established  by  Rev.  Isaac  Mc- 
Coy and  Rev.  Jotham  Meeker 143 

— presided  over  by  “Tauy”  Jones 328 

Ottawa  University,  a Baptist  institution,  328 

Otter,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Ouachita  river,  source  of  word  “Washita,”  641 
Ouchage,  name  given  by  Marquette  to 

Osages  694 

“Our  Christmas  Dog,”  by  Col.  A.  M. 

Harvey,  mentioned 742 

Outlawry  166 
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Outlaws 153,  178 

— along  Kansas- Missouri  border 37 

— headquarters  of  862 

— in  McCanles  gang 8,  9 

Outrages 36 

Overland  mail 5 

— depredations  of  Indians,  on 855 

Overland  Stage  Company  purchases  Mc- 
Canles’ interests  at  Rock  Creek 12 

Overland  stage  line 12 

— stations  attacked  by  Cheyennes. . . 209,  602 
— traffic,  Indians  fought  bitterly  against, 

on  Smoky  Hill  river... 204 

Overland  trading  expedition 558 

Overmyer,  David,  artist 579 

Overton  Lieut.  R.  G.,  Sixth  cavalry,  as- 
sistant quartermaster  at  Fort  Wallace.  . 250 

Owen,  king  of  Wales 554,  556 

Owen,  Lieut.  , at  Fort  Wallace 207 

Owen  (or  Owens),  Archibald 481,  486 

Owen  (or  Owens),  Charlotte,  married 

James  Darnell  481 

Owen,  Jennie,  “Fodder”  by,  cited 187 

Owen  (or  Owens),  Susan,  married  Abra- 
ham Darnell  481 

Owens.  See  Owen. 

Ox  team 398,  423,  479,  559,  716,  831 

— slow  traveling  with 285 

— ten  to  twelve  miles  said  to  be  a day’s 

journey  for 259 

Ox  trains 420 

— distance  made  in  day’s  travel  with  load,  193 

Ox  wagons 381 

Ox  yoke 65 

Oxen 3,  62,  90,  125,  144,  257,  258,  285 

298,  301,  375,  377,  437,  438,  456,  461,  487 
488,  498,  502,  504,  509,  708,  711,  724,  842 

— driven  off  by  Indians ' 227 

— frightened  by  moans  of  Indians 715 

— wild,  name  given  to  buffaloes  by 

Spaniards 534 

Oxford,  Sumner  county 435 

Oxford  high  school 435 

Oxitipar,  valley  of,  Mexico 514 

Ozawkie,  on  military  trail 460 

P. 

Pacific  coast  171,  189,  208,  324 

— cattle  driven  to  84 

— first  route  across  the  plains  to 437 

- — growing  communities  on  339 

— Spanish  settlements  on  141 

Pacific  railroad,  Kansas  branch,  com- 
pleted   564 

—Smoky  Hill  route  the  natural  course  of,  195 

Pacific  railroad  of  Missouri 340 

— date  completed  to  Kansas  City 339 

— later  called  Missouri  Pacific 339 

Pacific  railroads,  building  of 35 

— land-grant  bills  for,  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  33 

Pack  train  144 

Paddock,  George  Washington,  Medicine 

Lodge  610 

— acting  coroner  in  Hillman  case 609 

Paddock,  Wash.,  and  wife,  Barber 

county 614 


Padilla,  Juan  de,  Spanish  priest  accom- 
panying Coronado’s  expedition 143 

150, 153 

Padoucah  Indians,  found  on  Smoky  Hill 

river  189 

Padoucahs,  River  of  the,  first  name  of 

the  Smoky  Hill  river  198 

Page,  J.  H.,  assistant  surgeon  at  Fort 

Wallace  280 

Paine,  William  599 

Paine  family  599 


Painter,  Nancy,  tombstone  inscription.  . 826 


Paintings,  collections  of,  in  Lawrence. ...  571 

Paladora  creek  126 

— military  forces  snowed  in  there 105 

— store  established  on  124 

Paladore  creek.  See  Paladora. 

Paladover  creek.  See  Paladora. 

Palley,  Osage  Indian . 707 

Palmer,  First  Lieutenant  George  H.,  Six- 
teenth U.  S.  infantry,  acting  assistant 

quartermaster.  Fort  Wallace 271,  277 

Palmer,  William  J.,  superintendent  of 

construction  on  Union  Pacific  from 

Sheridan  to  Denver  241 

Palmetto,  Marshall  county,  at  upper 

crossing  of  Blue  river  9 

— became  part  of  Marysville  9 

— border  ruffians  there,  served  in  South- 
ern Confederacy  10 

— founding  of,  by  border  ruffians 9 

— territorial  election  at,  October  5,  1857,  9 

— townsite  owned  by  Dr.  Albert  Morrall,  10 

Pampa,  Gray  county,  Texas 260 

Panama,  gold  seekers  went  by  way  of.  . . 709 

— route  to  California  by  way  of 449 

Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition, 

San  Francisco  788 

Panama  railroad,  completion  in  January, 

1855  339 

Panhandle  of  Texas  98 

— herds  started  north  from 56 

— no  ranches  there  in  1877 570 

Pani  Pique,  a name  given  to  Wichita  In- 
dians   522 

Panic  of  1873  71 


Panick,  John  M.,  2d  Mo.  Cav.,  monu- 
ment inscription  859 

Panick,  Lydia  E.,  monument  inscription,  859 
Paniouassa,  a name  given  to  Wichita  In- 
dians   522 

Paniwasaba,  a name  given  to  Wichita 

Indians  522 

Pansgath,  in  Texas  88 

Paola  167,  577 

— first  town  to  utilize  natural  gas 799 

Papan’s  ferry,  Topeka  145 

Papier,  Sergt.  Theodore,  buried  at  Fort 

Wallace  269 

— killed  by  Cheyennes  on  Sappa 269 

Papin,  Gerald,  erroneously  called  Paplin,  693 

Papooses  104 

Pappin.  See  Papin. 

Pardons,  traffic  in,  charged  against  Gov- 
ernor Davis  and  son,  and  Carl  Peter- 
son, bank  commissioner  738 

Paris  Exposition  797 

Parish,  James  597 

Parish,  John  E.,  tombstone  inscription..  826 
Park,  Edward  E.,  White  Cloud,  529,  533,  541 
— exploration  of  Indian  villages,  Rice 

county  527 

— portrait  in  group 525,  542 

Parker,  Cynthia 635 

Parker,  Marsh  386 

Parker,  Mell  386 

Parker,  Quanah  635 

Parkhurst,  stage  station  on  Butterfield 

route,  Colorado  194, 195 

Parks,  , shot  by  Indians  at  Council 

Grove  713,  714 

Parks,  Capt.  John  S.,  frontier  militia 

company  organized  by 230 

Park’s  Fort,  Trego  county,  also  called 

Ogallah 288 

Parmalee,  William  306,  312 

— land  homesteaded  by 308 

— marriage  in  Iowa 310 

Parmalee,  Mrs.  William 315 

Parr,  Richard,  appointed  to  serve  with 

Kiowas  and  Comanche  Indians 225 

— guide,  scout  and  mediator 226 

Parrish,  John  D.,  of  Lawrence  World.  . . 330 
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Parrish,  Randall,  “Molly  McDonald”  by, 

reviewed 153 

cited  187 

Parrish  family,  tombstone  inscriptions.  . 826 

Parsons,  Captain , battery  B,  Fourth 

U.  S.  artillery  212 

Parsons,  Mayme.  See  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Mayme 
Parsons. 

Parsons  67 

Pascagoula  Indians  641 

“Passing  of  Jack  Thompson,  The,” 

by  W.  C.  Campbell,  reviewed 169 

Pa-su-men-na,  Osage  witness 707 

Paterson,  Arthur,  “A  Son  of  the  Plains” 

by,  reviewed 166 

cited  187 

— “For  Freedom’s  Sake”  by,  reviewed...  157 

- — — cited  187 

Pa-tha-hum-kah,  Little  Chief  to  Little 

Bead  band,  Osages  706 

Patrick,  John  Douglass,  artist,  sketch  of,  580 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  grange  of 794 

Patterson,  Billie,  saloon  keeper,  Granada, 

Colo 128 

Patterson,  Noah,  operated  store  at  Salem,  385 

Patton,  Jim,  horse  breeder  of  Texas 53 

“Paul  Reveres  of  the  Lawrence  Massacre, 
The,”  article  by  Gen.  William 

Sears  838-  841 

Paulen,  Gov.  Ben  Sanford,  mentioned.  . . 736 
Pawnee,  first  territorial  legislature  met 

at  294,  428 

— location  on  Fort  Riley  reservation....  294 

— printing  press  taken  from,  by  A.  Wat- 
tles, 1855  296 

Pawnee  Indians 144,  521,  590,  591,  651 

— adoption  by  Caddoan  family 530 

— attack  party  of  Dr.  Thomas  Say 436 

— attack  village  of  Kansas  Indians  at 

mouth  of  Vermilion  river 439 

— battle  with  Pottawatomies,  Pottawato- 
mie county 454,  457,  458 

— determination  to  hold  Kansas  valley.  . 458 

— earth-walled  houses  of 524 

— familiar  with  water  holes  between  Mis- 
souri river  and  New  Mexico 556 

— first  historical  mention  of,  made  by 

Coronado 556 

— flesh  piercers  of 555 

— forts  of  529 

— found  in  the  Pueblo  country 556 

— Grand  band,  home  of,  in  1541 532 

— grass -thatched  houses  of 523 

— hair  dressing  of  666 

— Hako  ceremony  of  529,  554 

— home  of,  in  1541 532 

— kindred  of  Wichita  Indians . 520 

— Loup  band.  See  Pawnee  Indians,  Skidi. 

— natives  of  Quivira  and  Harahey,  early 

use  of  Santa  Fe  trail 556 

— Piets  band  (also  called  Wichita  In- 
dians)   531, 554 

grass-house  shrine  of 550 

— — known  to  traders  as  Wichita  In- 
dians   521 

location  in  Quivira  province 547 

— • — war  points,  arrows  and  knives  of ; 

illustration  551 

— Republican  band,  homes  of,  in  1541 . . 532 

village  of,  discovered  by  Mr.  Hill..  530 

—Skidi  band  531,  547 

borrowed  Hako  ceremony  from  Celtic 

Israelites  554 

called  Pawnee  Piets 553 

elbow -type  pipes  used  by 530 

flint  arrowheads  of 529 

grass-house  shrine  of  550 

in  Quivira  in  1541 531 

moved  northeast  from  Quivira 531 

religion  practiced  by  553 

shell -tempered  ware  of 530 


Pawnee  Indians,  Skidi  band,  weapons 

used  by;  illustration  551 

went  up  Red  river  of  Texas 531 

—trace  descent  through  mother 554 

— used  as  scouts,  in  pursuit  of  Chey- 
ennes, 1878  275 

— warn  James  Darnell  to  leave 490 

— warriors  of  142 

— White  or  Welsh 554 

descendants  of  the  Tallegwi,  of 

Ohio 532 

exterminated  532 

• in  1541,  resided  in  two  villages  near 

Missouri  river  in  northeastern  Kan- 
sas   532 

lived  along  White  river,  Arkansas, 

according  to  Du  Pratz 531 

— < — of  Harahey  or  Haxa 531,  547,  554 

Pawnee  tribes  subject  to 532 

— village  sites  of 552 

— Wolf  band.  See  Pawnee  Indians,  Skidi. 
Pawnee  Killer,  Sioux  chief,  meeting  with 

General  Custer  602 

Pawnee  Republic 384,  530 

— location  of  142,  316 

— Pike’s  monument  at 283,  316 

Pawnee  river  226,  236,  519 

- — fork  of 510 

— north  fork  of 213 

— south  fork  of,  buffalo  on 115 

Pawnee  Rock  174 

— danger  of  Indians  in  vicinity  of.  . . 144,  151 

- — Kit  Carson’s  fight  with  Kiowas  on 152 

Pawpaw  Grove,  name  sometimes  given  to 

Shabbonee’s  Grove  483 

Paxson,  Frederick,  “History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Frontier,”  cited 33 

Payne,  Henry 599 

Payne,  Laura  Alton,  “When  the  Flood 

Came,”  by  170,  187 

Payne,  Wylie,  president  of  the  Co- 
manche pool  565 

Peabody,  Alice  H.,  became  Mrs.  Wm. 

H.  Sears  839 

Peace  pipe 141,  452 

Peace  treaty,  1867 564 

Peacock,  , assistant  wagon  boss 102 

Pe-ah-rite,  son  of  “Horse  Back”...  637,  638 
Pe-ah-ri-vo,  Indian  name  of  E.  L.  Clark,  640 
Pearce,  Shanghai,  driver  of  herd  of 

steers,  known  as  “Sea  Lions” 41 

Pearson,  Nels  Anton,  painter 580 

Pearson  family,  tombstone  inscriptions 

of  826 

Peasants  from  Russia,  settlement  in 

Kansas 163 

Peate,  J.  J.,  scout  with  Pepoon 234 

Peate,  J.  S.,  buffalo  hunter 121,  122 

Peck,  Rev.  A.  C.,  publisher  Kansas 

Progress.  Lawrence  336 

Peck  family,  tombstone  inscriptions 826 

Peckham,  H.  K.,  president  of  Old  Set- 
tlers’ Reunion  Association  of  White 

Rock 321 

Pechner  family,  tombstone  inscription  of,  826 
Pecos  river,  Stone  Calf’s  village  on  trib- 
utary of  263 

Pecos  trail,  description  of 69,  73 

Peers,  Frank  Wagner,  painter,  brief 

sketch  of 580 

Peers,  Marion,  painter,  brief  sketch  of . . 580 
Pelathe,  Shawnee  Indian,  .effort  to  save 
Lawrence  from  Quantrill  raiders..  838,839 

Pelts  128,  564 

Penalosa,  Don  Diego  Dionisio  de,  accom- 
panied into  Quivira  in  1662  by  Escan- 

jaques  533 

— country  of  520 

Pendleton,  Nancy,  married  James  Harvey,  735 

Pendleton  family  of  Virginia 735 

Pennell,  Joseph,  etcher 577 
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Penne-tethkahs,  band  of  Comanche  In- 
dians   634, 648, 670 

chief  of 634 

Pennington.  W.  W 386 

Pennsylvania,  colony  from 412 

— regiment.  215th  Inf.,  Co.  A 825 

Penrose,  Gen.  , service  in  Indian 

warfare,  mentioned  105,  236 

Pensions  • 381 

— to  Arickaree  scouts  or  widows  of,  bill 

signed  for,  by  President  Wilson 232 

“People  of  the  Place  of  Fire,”  Potta- 

watomies  known  as 452 

“People  of  the  Small  Prairie,”  later 

known  as  Mascoutens  452 

People’s  Party.  See  Populist  Party. 

Pepoon,  George,  representative  from 

Kearny  county 238 

Pepoon,  Lieut.  Silas,  acting  assistant 
quartermaster  at  Camp  Supply,  I.  T. . . 238 
— -brief  sketch  of,  with  military  record..  238 
— engagement  with  Indians  on  Big  Sandy, 

Colorado  234 

— formerly  of  troop  I,  Tenth  U.  S.  cav- 
alry   228, 234 

— organization  of  fifty  scouts  organized 
by,  from  survivors  of  Forsyth’s 

scouts 105,  234 

ordered  to  Fort  Hays  for  Indian 

service  234,  236 

• — ■ — scouts  of.  sent  to  Forsyth’s  relief.  . . 234 

served  in  engagement  on  Little 

Beaver 235 

service  in  Custer’s  campaign, 

1868-’69  237,  369 

service  with  General  Sheridan  as 

escort  236,  237 

— — went  to  relie'f  of  Nineteenth  Kansas 

cavalry  106,  237 

— uncle  of  Geo.  Pepoon,  representative, 

Kearny  countv  238 

Pepper,  name  of  Indian 483 

Percherons  792 

Periodicals,  Danish -American  303,  304 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Katherine,  painter 580 

Perkins  Bros.,  Lawrence  330 

Permian  beds  of  south  central  Kansas...  530 
Perrine,  Van  Dearing,  associate  in  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  572 

— painter,  sketch  of  580 

Perry,  John  D.,  financing  of  the  building 
of  Union  Pacific  340 


— president  of  Exchange  National  Bank, 

of  St.  Louis 340 

Persia,  minister  to  360 

Persian  graves  550 

Persinger,  George,  homestead  of,  near 

White  Rock  city  307 

Persinger,  Mrs.  John  311 

Peru,  Howard  county  844 

— elected  county  seat  843 

Pestles  526 

“Peter  Robidoux:  A Real  Kansas  Pio- 


Peters,  Dr.  A.  B.,  Mankato,  formerly  of 

Salem  385 

Peterson,  Carl,  charged  with  soliciting 
and  receiving  bribes  for  pardons,  ac- 
quitted   738 

Petrified  corn 862 

Petroglyphs  529 

Pettyjohn,  Private  , Cheyenne  pic- 
ture depicting  killing  of 269 

Peverly,  William,  Indian  hieroglyphs 

carved  on  cliffs  on  his  farm 544 

Phil  Sheridan,  census  of  the  town  of.  . . . 248 

— county  seat  of  Wallace  county 248 

Philadelphia  Press,  Maj.  R.  A.  Calhoun 
correspondent  and  photographer  for, 

with  Hancock  excedition  221 

Plulbrick,  A.,  member  of  Lawrence 

colony  830 


Philip,  Alex,  owner  of  old  Big  Creek  sta- 
tion site  197 

Philip,  Will  D.,  partner  in  Big  Creek 

stock  farm  197 

Philip  family,  Ellis  county,  statements 

of,  cited 198 

Phillips,  Andrew,  post  scout  at  Fort  Wal- 
lace   137 

Phillips,  Irene  H.,  married  Harvey  M. 

Smith  435 

Phillips,  Jane  Harlan  435 

Phillips,  John  435 

Phillips,  R.  W.,  member  of  Comanche 

pool  565 

Phillips,  W.  R 405,  406 

Phillips,  Wm.  A.,  colonel  and  congress- 
man   334 

— correspondent  of  New  York  Tribune.  . 334 
Phillips,  Wm.  W.,  tombstone  inscription 

of  859 

Phillips  county  310 

Phipps,  Mrs.  Martha  2 

Phoenician  graves 550 

Phonetic  alphabets,  created  for  Indians,  143 

Phonographs  360 

Physicians,  lack  of,  in  early  days  in  Kan- 
sas   376 


Picurie  Indians,  occupied  part  of  Scott 

county  275 

Pierce,  President  Franklin  429 

Pierce,  James  and  Robert,  purchase  of 

Russell  claim  504 

Pierceville,  Cheyennes  raid  stockade 

at  254,  260 

Pierson  family,  tombstone  inscriptions  of,  827 

Pigeons,  wild  353,  486 

Pigman,  Jeff  593,  594 

Pigman,  Joe  593,  595 

Pike,  Joshua  A.,  captain  9th  Kan.  Cav., 

tombstone  inscription  859 

— member  Doy  rescue  party 852 

Pike,  Mary  E.,  Lawrence,  tombstone  in- 
scription   859 

Pike,  Zebulon  Montgomery,  lieutenant, 

U.  S.  A 384 

— date  reaching  Pawnee  republic 142 

— expedition  across  Kansas  150 

— ordered  to  Kansas  soil  to  return  Osage 

captives  of  the  Pottawatomies 142 

— poem  on,  by  John  E.  Hinshaw 866 

—rifle  pits  of,  corn  pits  mistaken  for.  . . . 530 

Pike’s  monument  at  Pawnee  republic,  283,  316 

Pike’s  Pawnee  village,  see  Pawnee  Re- 
publics   316 

Pike’s  Peak,  gold  fields  discovered  437 

— emigration  to,  1858  504 

— naming  of,  for  Lieutenant  Pike 785 

— road  to  192 

- — various  conveyances  used  en  route  to..  504 

“Pike’s  Peak  or  Bust” 456 

Pile,  Ben,  city  marshal 358 

“Pilgrims,”  name  given  young 

cattle  73,  84,  85 

“Pilgrims  of  the  Plains”;  illustration 

from  Harper’s  Weekly 229 

Pilla,  Frederick,  justice  of  the  peace, 

Eudora  838 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark 98 

Pine  lumber  from  Missouri  197 

Pintail,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Pio,  Louis 305 

Pio.  Louis  Albert  Francois,  Danish  So- 
cialist   302 

— daughter  of,  married  a Danish  count..  303 

Pio,  Mrs.  Louis  A.  F.,  noted  Danish 

emigrant  and  lecturer 303 

Pioneer,  Kickapoo  proslavery  paper 332 

Pioneer  life,  after  the  Civil  War 163 

— description  of 586-588 

— roll  call  a daily  part  of 608 

“Pioneer  Tales  of  the  Oregon  Trail,”  by 
Charles  Dawson,  cited 5,  26 
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Pioneers  149,  346,  348,  407,  434 

— “songs  of  western” 441-442 

Pipe  creek,  Ottawa  county 725 

Pipe  Lighter  tribe,  a mixture  of  Chip- 

pewas  and  Ottawas 452 

Piper,  Edward,  of  Illinois,  Texas  cattle 

driven  to  Ohio,  by 30 

Pipes  265,  526,  527,  538,  543,  862 

— carved  from  Minnesota  pipestone 525 

— collection  of,  by  Jones 530 

— found  in  Rice  county 530,  539 

— types  of 539,  540 

Pipestone 539 

— from  Minnesota 525 

— pendant 522 

— pipes 526,  527 

— sacred,  found  by  Dakota  Sioux 530 

Pirtle,  R.  W.,  cholera  victim 449 

Pistols  46,  80,  228,  377,  407,  477,  713 

Pits,  for  storage  by  Indians,  described. . . 530 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  site  of  ancient  Indian 

village  523 

Pixley,  Rev.  Benton,  founder  of  Osage 

missions,  1824  143,  693 

Plains 3,  8,  53 

67,  69,  100,  140,  142,  150,  152,  174,  211 
260,  289,  343,  344.,  348,  361,  384,  385,  418 
419,  438,  461,  465,  504,  520,  534,  855,  862 

— almost  devoid  of  human  life 546 

— American 27 

— erroneous  ideaof 83 

— first  route  across,  to  Pacific  slope 437 

— freighters  stand  guard  on,  during  night,  144 

— Kansas 347 

— northern,  strewn  by  Texas  cattle  bones,  84 

— number  of  cattle  on,  in  1884 85 

- — patrol  of 717 

■ — prairie  fire  on 505 

—Texas  cattle  sold  on 30 

Plains  Indians  419,525,  564 

— control  and  disposition  of 339 

— council  with  U.  S.  peace  commission- 
ers and  military  officers 225 

— few  pottery  makers  among 537 

— first  to  suffer  from  invasion  of  white 

men  533 

Plainsmen,  literature  filled  with  tales  of.  . 441 

Plantations  258 

Platte  county,  Missouri 294,  361,  426 

Platte  Purchase,  Pottawatomies  of  the 

Prairie  move  to 451 

Platte  river  113,  145,  193,  211 

240,  247,  277,  426,  435,  458,  564,  679,  855 
— Custer  instructed  to  move  to,  pursuing 

Indians 216 

— number  of  hostile  Indians  between  this 

and  Arkansas  river 222 

— Pawnees  driven  to,  from  Republican 

river 532 

— triangular  arrow-point  culture  found 

on  531 

— waters  strongly  impregnated  with 

alkali  193 

Platte  river  route 194, 195 

— heavily  garrisoned  193 

— miserable  hovels  on 195 

Platte  river  valley 340 

Plattner,  Sgt.  Frederick,  company  H, 

Sixth  cavalry  270 

Pliley,  Allison  J 849 

— and  Jack  Donovan  cai;ry  second  dis- 
patch from  Forsyth  to  Fort  Wallace.  . 230 
— captain.  Nineteenth  Kansas  volunteer 

cavalry 361 

— escorted  back  to  camp  of  Nineteenth 
Kansas  cavalry,  by  Lieutenant  Pepoon 

and  his  scouts 237 

— given  sixty  men  and  ordered  to  find 

Camp  Supply 362 

Plover,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Plowing  matches  790 


Plowman,  C.  E 405 

Plows  145,  248,  294,  401,  446,  488,  491 

Plum  creek  268 

Plum  creek,  Jewell  county 410,  411 

Plum  thicket  445 

Plumb,  Maj.  Preston  B.,  U.  S.  senator 

from  Kansas 840 

— pursuit  of  Quantrill  raiders 840 

Plums  456,  563 


Pneumonia,  among  laborers  on  railroads.  245 

Poem,  by  T.  F.  Morrison 692 

— “From  the  Oregon  Trail,”  by  Whitelaw 

Saunders  446 

Poetry  Society  of  America 445 

“Point  of  Rocks,”  on  Arkansas  river.  . . . 133 

Poison  ivy,  treatment  prescribed  for,  494,  495 

Poison-point  arrow  head 539 

Poker  games 204 

Poland  breed  of  poultry 790 

Poland  China  hogs  313 

Polar  Star,  steamboat  831 

Policeman’s  billy  357 

Political  buccaneers 355 

Politicians  175 

— early  days,  thought  Kansas  impossi- 
ble to  settle  149 

Politics  on  Drywood 354 

Polland,  John,  resident  on  Big  creek, 

Ellis  county  197 

Pollard,  Billy,  emigration  to  Kansas  from 

Missouri  708 

Polley  spring  375,  377 

Polo  pony  351 

Polygamy,  among  Indians 626,  635 

Pomeroy,  Samuel  C 175 

Pomona  791 

Pond,  Mrs.  Ann  Frances  Lynch,  death  of,  190 

Pond,  Maj.  James  Burton,  a defender  of 
Camp  Blair  during  Baxter  Springs  mas- 
sacre   190 

— author  190 

— biographical  sketch  of 189 

— of  Third  Wisconsin  cavalry 191 

— one  of  the  military  escort  of  surveyors 
of  Butterfield  stage  route  on  Smoky 

Hill 189 

— printer  on  Herald  of  Freedom,  Law- 
rence   189 

Pond  City,  Wallace  county 241 

— census  of 248 

■ — citizens  of,  throw  up  forts  to  ward  off 

Indians  227 

— first  county  seat  of  Wallace  county,  200,  227 
— justice  of  the  peace,  John  Whiteford.  . 248 
— located  near  Fort  Wallace  reservation,  227 

— site  of  Pond  Creek  stage  station 222 

— visited  by  Geo.  W.  Martin 242 

Pond  City  Land  and  Town  Company,  in- 
corporators of  227 

Pond  creek,  Wallace  county 203,  206 

— encounter  with  Cheyennes  near 209 

— first  grain  planted  at w 248 

— heaviest  grading  on  U.  P.  railway  west 

of  242 

— Indians  watch  railroad  work  on  ridge 


west  of  241 

— post  reserve  survey  near 200 

— stone  building  on,  refuge  of  women  and 

children  during  Indian  raid 227 

Pond  Creek  station 205 

— descriptions  of  199,  225 

— home  station  on  Butterfield  Overland 

Despatch  route  189,  194,  196 

— location  of  189,  227 

— skirmish  with  Indians  at 206 

— trees  and  grain  planted  near 249 


“Pond’s  Creek,”  military  post,  189,  198,  204 
— assignment  of  government  troops  for . . 199 
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“Pond’s  Creek,”  named  for  Maj.  J.  B. 

Pond,  military  escort  189 

— on  Butterfield  Overland  Despatch 

route  189,  195 

Pon-hon-gle-gah-ton,  Osage  Indian 707 

Ponies,  Indian  839,  848 

• — belonging  to  Dull  Knife’s  band  cap- 
tured or  shot 136,  137 

— captured  from  Cheyennes  ordered 

killed  362,  371 

— killed  during  battle  with  Pepoon’s 

scouts  235 

- — number  captured  by  Custer’s  men  at 

battle  of  Washita  106,  365 

Pontoons  made  to  get  chuck  wagon  over 

river  62 

Pony  express  . 5,  12,  348,  852 

Ponziglione,  Father  Paul,  biographical 

sketch  471 

— escape  from  Bender  house 472 

Poo-e-yah-boo-yah  (Iron  Mountain), 
chief  of  Yampa-reth-kahs  band  of 

Comanches  634 

Pool,  R.,  surveyor  killed  by  Indians  just 

south  of  Kansas 253 

Poor,  Henry  V.,  “Manual  of  the  Railroads 
of  the  United  States,”  cited...  69,70,  96 
Poor,  Henry  Varnum,  painter,  sketch  of,  580 

Pope,  John,  General,  U.  S.  A 199 

247,  250,  252,  261,  270,  278 
— abandonment  of  Fort  Harker  secured 

by  250 

• — abandonment  of  Fort  Wallace  and  Fort 

Larned  urged  by 250 

- — abandonment  of  Fort  Wallace,  Fort 
Lyon  and  Fort  Reynolds  recommended 

by  247 

—abandonment  of  Fort  Wallace  urged 

again  • 249 

— attitude  of,  toward  citizens  and  rail- 
road men  247 

— called  upon  to  protect  Arkansas  valley 

settlers  251 

■ — commander  of  Department  of  the  Mis- 
souri   189, 245 

■ — discredits  citizens’  telegrams  reporting 

hostile  Indians  in  Kansas  273 

— instructs  commandant  of  Fort  Wallace 
to  guard  railroad  region  westward.  ...  246 
- — measures  taken  by,  to  intercept  Chey- 
ennes   272 

— movement  against  Indians  256 

■ — notified  governor  that  Sioux  were  given 
permission  to  hunt  from  Republican  to 
Arkansas  rivers  by  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment   250 

■ — official  reports  quoted  from,  272,  276,  277 
— order  of  congratulation  and  thanks  to 
General  Miles  and  his  force  for  suc- 
cessful Indian  campaign  266 

— two  German  sisters  turned  over  to,  af- 
ter rescue  261 

Population.  See  Census. 

Populist  Party,  Farmer’s  Alliance  merged 

into  741 

- — ’“national  organization  of,”  by  W.  F. 

Rightmire  730-  733 

Populist  Party,  state  convention,  Abilene,  736 
“Populist  Party  in  Kansas,”  by  W.  P. 

Harrington,  cited  730 

Populist  ticket,  defeated  November  3, 

1898  737 

Porcupine,  Cheyenne  Indian  in  Dull 

Knife’s  raid  276 

Porcupine  311 

— quills  of,  used  in  decorations  627 

Porcupine  Bull  699 

Porcupine  creek,  Jewell  county  389 

Pork,  Ko-kosh  Indian  name  for 494 

Porter,  Lieut.  Charles,  Fifth  infantry, 
acting  quartermaster  at  Fort  Wallace,  242 


Porter,  Mrs.  Florence  580 

Porter,  Frank,  sculptor,  sketch  of 580 

Post,  C.  C.,  “Ten  Years  a Cowboy”  by, 

reviewed  177 

cited  188 

Post  road,  to  gold  fields  196 

Post  traders,  Fort  Wallace 280 

Postlethwaite,  J.  C 406 

Pot  reconstructed  from  parts  found  on 

Quivira  site,  illustration  of  537 

Potatoes  294,  312 

315,  353,  415,  497,  559,  727, 808 
— acreage  and  production  of,  white  and 

sweet  793,  808 

— bug  pest  497 

— raised  at  Shawnee  Mission 424 

— rot,  prevention  of  by  salt 800 

“Potawatomi,”  legend  of 451,  452 

Potawatomink,  definition  of  451 

Potsherds,  found  in  Rice  county  Indian 

sites  527,  528,  529 

Pottawatomie  county,  Kan.  ...  145,  440,  449 
452,  455,  458,  459,  460,  463,  479,  481,  513 
— cholera  in  camp  of  forty-niners  at 

Louis  Vieux  ford  442 

— Donner  and  Russell  parties  camped  in, 

en  route  to  California 437 

— Elijah  White  and  party  pass  through, 

in  1842  437 

— F.  L.  Whearty,  county  attorney 497 

— first  county  treasurer,  Uriah  Cook....  496 

— first  jail  of,  in  cellar  of  store 461 

— first  settlers,  Pottawatomie  Indians...  453 

— Fremont  quoted  concerning 439 

— Oregon  trail  through  440 

— Pottawatomie  township  of.  . 441,  447,  448 

— route  of  California  trail  through 510 

— route  of  Fort  to  Fort  trail  through,  460,  461 
— “The  Oregon  Trail  Through,”  by  Wm. 

E.  Smith  435 

— trails  crossing 460 

Pottawatomie  county,  Iowa  451 

Pottawatomie  creek  451 

Pottawatomie  creek,  Miami  county,  mur- 
ders on  338 

Pottawatomie  Indians,  142,  443,  450,  451,  453 
— -agency  near  Council  Bluffs,  treaty  at.  . 451 
— attempt  in  treaty  to  unite  old  divisions 

of  . 451 

— battles  with  whites  in  Northwest  Terri- 
tory   450 

— Chippewas  and  Ottawas  believed  to  be 

one  tribe  of  451 

— defined  as  “People  of  the  Place  of  the 

Fire”  451 

— klans  of,  listed  452 

■ — legends  of  451,  452 

— living  on  Lake  Michigan  in  1809 454 

— location  of,  west  of  the  Mississippi  by 

1840  451 

— portion  of,  removed  to  Council  Bluffs,  451 

— Prairie  band  452 

agency  of  451 

— — first  moved  to  Platte  Purchase, 

western  Missouri  451 

known  as  Maskotens 452 

— reservation  of,  in  1837  453 

— separate  into  three  bands,  united  in 

1846  452 

— sold  lands  in  small  lots  before  coming 

to  Kansas 451 

— treaty  of  1837  450,  451 

— Wabash  band,  of  Indiana  451,  452 

— Woods  band  452 

settlement  in  Kansas  451 

Pottawatomie  Indians  (in  Kansas)  agency 

at  St.  Marys  Mission 457 

— annuities  paid  at  St.  Marys  Mission.  . . 457 
— assigned  new  reservation  on  Kansas 

river 451 

— battles  with  Pawnees 454,  457,  458 
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Pottawatomie  Indians  (in  Kansas),  busi- 
ness agent  and  interpreter,  Louis  Vieux,  545 

— cattle  driven  off  by,  later  returned 494 

— interpreter,  Joseph  Bertram 453 

— last  fight  of,  against  the  whites 451 

— old  reservation  on  Sugar  creek,  Kansas, 

extent  of 451 

— removal  to  reservation  on  Kansas 

river 453,  458,  569 

— summer  house  of  chief,  Soldier  creek ; 

illustration  462 

— victory  over  Pawnees  at  Rocky  Ford.  . 458 

— village  of,  at  St.  Marys 461 

— visit  farm  of  James  Darnell 492 

— William  E.  Connelley  concerning,  in 

“History  of  Kansas” 451 

Pottawatomie  Nation  92,  451 

Pottery,  Indian  525,  527,  529,  862 

— character  of  Rice  county  varieties  of..  544 

— illustration  of 537 

— makers  of,  few  among  plains  Indians.  . 537 
— sand -tempered  variety  of,  found  in 

Rice  county  529 

— shell-tempered  kind  of 529 

— painted  ware  529 

— utensils 526 

Poulson,  Rev.  “Andy,”  preacher  in  Jewell 

county  386 

Poultry  breeds  790 

“Poultry  in  Kansas,”  cited 812 

Powder  Face,  Arapahoe  chief 654 

Powder  river  69,  679,  857 

— Indian  expedition 858 

— Indians  driven  from  plains  to  their 

homes  on 855 

Powell,  Dr.  Junius  L.,  escorts  German 
girls  to  Camp  Supply.,  Fort  Dodge  and 

Leavenworth  261 

Powell,  Wm.  H..  “List  of  Officers  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  1776- 

1900,”  cited  220,  229 

233,  235,  238,  268,  270,  277,  279,  280,  282 

Power,  Dr.  , secretary  and  delegate 

National  Farmers’  Alliance 731,  732 

Power  farming,  progress  in 812 

Powers,  D.  P.,  horses  stolen  from  hay 

camp  of,  near  Fort  Wallace 227 

— mules  stolen  from  camp  of,  by  In- 
dians   225,  228 

— permission  asked  by,  to  raise  scouts 

to  fight  Indians 228 

Prairie,  breaking  of 375,  404 

—buffaloes  on  82,  720,  721 

Prairie  chickens 179,  353 

362,  378,  418,  512, 720 

Prairie  City,  Meeker  press  used  in 328 

Prairie  Dog  creek.  Indian  fights  on 234 

“Prairie  Dog  Dave,”  or  Dave  Morrow, 

Fort  Wallace  115 

Prairie  dogs  95,  101 

302,  413,  568,  720,  722,  725,  726,  727 
— rattlesnakes  and  owls  share  burrows 

of 725,  726 

Prairie  grasses,  hay  and  pasturage 794 

796, 808 

“Prairie  Grave,”  poem  by  Whitelaw 

Saunders 450 

Prairie  Grove,  battle  of 381 

Prairie  schooners  ....  438,  509,  510,  718,  842 

Prairie  swift 505 

Prather,  T.  S'.,  cholera  victim  on  Oregon 

trail  443,  444,  445,  449 

Pratt,  R.  H.,  first  lieutenant  Tenth 

cavalry 651 

Pratt  county  563 

— grazing  lands  of 565 

Prayer  paddles 482 

Preachers 360 

Precious  metals  514 

Preemption  act 346 

Prentice,  C.  T.  K.,  Lawrence 835 


Prentice,  Mrs.  C.  T.  K.,  biographical 

sketch  of 835 

Prentice,  Sydney  C.,  painter,  sketch  of..  580 

Prentice,  Thaddeus,  Lawrence  pioneer.  . . 835 

Prentis,  Mr.  , settler  on  Switzler 

creek ^.  . . 375 

Prentis,  Caroline  E.  (Mrs.  Noble  L. 

Prentis)  144,  147,  188 

Prentis,  Noble  L.,  “History  of  Kansas,” 
cited  . . . 36,  96,  143,  144,  146,  147,  186,  188 
Presbyterian  church.  Indian  mission  of 

Neosho  county  693 

Presler,  Jacob,  wife  and  daughter 406 

Presler,  James  406 

Press,  agricultural  800 

Press  Association,  Kansas 788 

Prevost.  Chas.  C.,  homestead  near 

Salem  386 

Price,  Gen.  Sterling  157,  431 

Price  raid  505,  856 

—Kansas  militia  organized  to  repel  in- 
vasion of  431 

Priest,  Nate  607 

Printing  press,  first  in  Kansas,  brought 

by  Rev.  J.  Meeker 143,  328 

— first  in  Howard  county  843 

— given  to  Historical  Society  by  Hugh 

Cameron  328 

— taken  from  Pawnee  to  Lawrence,  1855,  296 
Prints,  collection  of,  owned  by  Carl  J. 

Smalley  572 

Pritchard,  Major 191,196 

Pritchard’s  Station,  stage  station  later 

called  Spring  Creek  station 196 

Privett,  Miss  Nancy,  became  Mrs.  Tom 

Hart  417 

Profiteering  in  agricultural  products, 

prevention  of  805 

Promontory,  Utah,  Central  Pacific  and 

Union  Pacific  linked  at  342 

Prophet,  Martha,  pupil  at  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion   430 

Prophet,  William,  pupil  at  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion   430 

Proslavery  element,  congress  under  con- 
trol of 851 

— protected  by  government  troops 156 

— violence  of  712 

Proslavery  settlers  in  Lyon  county 599 

Protection,  Comanche  county 568 

Provisions,  could  only  be  purchased  at 

Missouri  river  points  490 

Provo  canyon  195 

Puans,  exterminated  by  the  Illinois 452 

Pueblo,  Colo 30 

Pueblo  country  of  the  southwest 544 

Pueblo  Indians  544,  556 

— pottery  529 

fragments  found  in  Rice  county.  . . 544 

Pueblos,  on  Zuni  and  Moki  Indian  reser- 
vations   516 

Pumping  plant,  at  Monument  on  U.  P. 

railway  288 

— on  Spring  creek,  description  of 287 

Puncheon  benches 354 

Puncheon  floors 360 

Punished  Woman’s  fork,  of  Beaver 

creek  269,  272,  275 

— sometimes  called  Famished  Woman’s 

fork,  now  called  Beaver  creek 275 

Pure-food  laws  800,801 

Pure-seed  law  802,  810 

Puritans  87,  290,  355 

Purse,  W.  D.,  letter  to,  from  U.  S.  Land 
Office,  relative  to  survey  of  Fort  Wal- 
lace reservation  201 

Pyle,  A.  C.,  blacksmith  at  Big  Springs 

station  197 

Pyramid,  town  of,  Gove  county 272 
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Q. 

Quagmires,  of  Florida  514 

Quahadas  (Qua-hah-days)  band  of  Co- 

manches  634 

— chiefs  of  635 

— retreated  to  Staked  Plains 651 

— surrender  of,  early  in  1875 651 

Quail  310,  512,  720,  721 

— near  Fort  Wallace  242 

Quaker  policy,  in  treatment  of  Indians, 

Kansas  not  in  sympathy  with 262 

Quakers  435 

—See  also.  Friends,  Society  of. 

Quanah  (Tis-tclia-quanah),  chief  of  Qua- 
hadays  band  of  Comanches.  See,  Par- 
ker, Quanah. 

Quantrill,  William  C 167,  332,  379 

— band,  remnant  of,  murdered  Rev. 

Thomas  Johnson  433 

—Baxter  Springs  massacre,  led  by 190 

— guerrilla  147 

— indicted  for  horse  stealing 560 

Quantrill  raid  on  Lawrence,  147,  153,  154,  157 
159,  161,  173,  226,  333,  334,  560,  833,  836 
— five  members  of  Agricultural  Society 

killed  in  . . 789 

— records  of  Historical  Society  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  burned  during . 788 

Quantrill  raiders,  band  of,  passed  through 

Franklin  on  way  to  Lawrence . 560 

— prisoners  taken  and  killed  by,  on  way 

to  Lawrence  840 

Quapaw  Indians 517,  524 

— evidently  the  Escanjaques  of  the  Span- 
iards   520 

— lands  of  91 

Quarantine  ground,  proposed  for  national 

trail  74 

Quarantine  law  (cattle),  passed  by  Kan- 
sas in  1885  73 

Quarles,  Sydney,  “Kawsmouth  Sketches” 

by,  cited  170,  188 

Quarrymen,  killed  by  Indians  near  Fort 

Wallace  204 

Quarter  horses,  article  on,  by  Zoe  A. 

Tilghman  348,  351 

Quarter  horses  as  a recognized  strain, 

nearly  extinct  351 

— description  350 

— rise  of  the 349 

— took  on  new  respectability  with  de- 
mand for  polo  ponies 351 

—term  a word  of  contempt  among  racing 

men  351 

‘‘Quarter  Horses  and  Racing  in  the  South- 
west,” article  by  Zoe  A.  Tilghman,  348-  351 

Quartzite,  white 541 

Queen,  James  F.,  member  militia  com- 
pany   405 

Queen,  William  404 

Queen  Bee  flour,  made  at  Elk  City 844 

—sacks  of,  used  for  making  undergar- 
ments for  children 844 

Queiecho  Indians,  follow  the  buffalo....  517 
Questionnaire,  first,  relative  to  agricul- 
ture in  this  country 788 

Quicksand  in  Arkansas  river  at  Dodge 

City  makes  crossing  difficult 118 

— treacherous  for  cowboys  and  horses. . . 62 

Quiett,  F.  G 805 

Quiett,  Myrtle,  tombstone  inscription. ..  815 

Quiett,  T.  S 815 

Quigley,  James 449 

Quinton  & Geraughty,  Leavenworth,  tomb- 
stones made  by  455 

Quindaro  838 

Quir-par-ko  (Lone  Wolf),  Kiowa  chief.  . 636 

Quirt  65,  95 

— of  cowboy,  description 52 


Quirts-Quip  (Chewing  Elk),  chief  of  Yam- 
pa-reth-kah’s  band  of  Comanches....  634 

Quivira  519,  522,  527,  530 

531,  533,  534,  537,  544,  546,  552,  554,  555 

— articles  on 514-534;  535-  546 

— capital  of  524 

— Coronado  only  twenty-five  days  in 

province  of  532 

sent  in  search  of 141 

— country  of 517 

Wichita  Indians  520 

— definition  of  word 522 

— location  of  518,  521 

in  Arkansas  valley 519 

— monuments  521 

— province  of,  populated  by  Caddoan 

tribes  530 

— shrine  of  558 

circle;  illustration  552 

— Skidi  driven  out  of,  by  Escanjaques  in 

1601  531 

— topography,  climate  and  vegetation  of, 

tally  with  that  of  central  Kansas 546 

— tribute  paid  to,  by  William  E.  Con- 

nelley  533,  534 

— villages  141, 526 

-arrowheads  from,  collection  of 

Charles  Blanchard;  illustration 540 

artifacts  from;  illustration  516 

—  in  collection  of  Charles  Blanch- 

ard ; illustration  523 

pot  reconstructed  from  fragments 

found  on;  illustration  537 

search  for 149 

stone  mortar  and  tools  from;  il- 
lustration   515 

— - — twenty-five  counted  by  Coronado  in,  532 

Quivira-Harahey  arrow  points 552 

Quivira  Indians  (Pawnees) 521,525,555 

— abandoned  homes  in  Arkansas  valley 
and  moved  southward  into  Texas  and 

Oklahoma  533 

— arrow  points  made  of  various  materials 
by  539 

— articles  on  514-534;  535-546 

— artifacts 527 

— asked  aid  of  Onate  in  war  between  the 

Axtaos  and  themselves,  but  were  re- 
fused   533 

— Coronado’s  documents  describe  as  .brut- 
ish people  544 

— culture,  in  Rice  and  McPherson  coun- 
ties   532 

— four-bladed  flint  knife 528 

— Padilla  returned  to  tribes  of,  and  later 

killed  by  143 

— relics 528 

— sand-tempered  clay  pot  in  situ,  north- 
eastern Rice  county;  illustration 536 

— sanitation  of  lodges  of 544,  545 

— skilled  workers  in  stone 524 

— three  hundred  Wichitas  the  remnants 

of  the  once  great  confederacy  of 533 

• — used  red-shale  pipes 530 

— villages  of  141,  149,  526,  532 

— worship  of  • • 553 

‘‘Quivira — Rice  County,  Kansas,”  article 

by  Horace  Jones  535-546 

“The  Quivira  Village,”  compiled  by 

Edith  Connelley  Ross 514-534 

R. 

Rabb,  Hobert  385 

Rabbit  clan  or  gens  of  the  Potta- 

watomies  452 

Rabbit  Ear  Mountains 131 

Rabbits,  near  Fort  Wallace.  . . 242 

Races.  See  Horse-racing. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  James  G. 
Harbord,  president  of 809 
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Rahme,  Frank,  killed  during  battle  with 

Cheyennes  near  Fort  Wallace 210 

Raids  made  by  Missourians.  See  Border 
troubles. 

Railroad  land  grants 35 

— surveying  of  72 

Railroad  men 344,  347,  348 

“Railroading  in  the  Wild  West,”  article 

by  O.  P.  Byers 339-  348 

Railroads,  article  on:  “Railroading  in 

the  Wild  West,”  by  O.  P.  Byers.  . 339-  348 

— building  of  33,  35,  70 

— built  into  western  Kansas 98 

— cars,  appeal  for  adequate  number  to 

move  crops  806 

— colonization  along  72 

— completion  of,  opened  up  cattle  trade.  . 565 

— government  control  of 807 

— opened  up  the  cow  country 69 

— opposition  to,  by  Indians 241 

— right  of  way  granted  to,  by  Osage 

treaty  705 

— route  surveyed  along  Smoky  Hill 204 

—strike  of  1877 271 

— surveyors  for,  protected  by  escorts....  203 
— surveys  for,  made  from  Leavenworth  to 

Wyandotte 340 

— transported  aid  free  for  Kansas  settlers,  346 
Rain-in-the-face,  killing  of  Custer  by, 

doubted  152 

Raines,  Walter,  buffalo  hunter 397,  398 

Rainfall,  at  Fort  Wallace,  1869 242 

Rainwater  lake  122,  132 

“Rainy  Mountain  Creek”  translation  of 

Im-mah-quo-ah  640 

Rammelt,  Henry,  early  settler  on  Rock 

creek 496 

Ranches  28,  33,  89,  176,  570 

Ranchmen.  See  Cattlemen. 

Randolph  502 

Rankin,  Dilly  J.,  tombstone  inscription.  . 859 
Rankin,  W.  S.,  one  of  incorporators  of 

Lawrence  Standard  335 

— purchased  Kansas  State  Journal 329 

Ransford,  Benjamin  F 403 

Ransom,  — — 845 

Rase-havit  (Milky  Wav),  chief  of  Penne- 

teth-kahs  band  of  Comanches 634 

Rath,  Charley  113 

Rathbone,  David,  asked  for  confirmation 
of  dispatches  telling  of  presence  of 

Cheyenne  Indians  in  Kansas 273 

Rathbum,  497 

Rations.  See  Army  rations. 

Raton  Pass 11,  69 

Rattlesnake  creek 118 

Rattlesnakes  45,  95,  302,  413,  498,  726 

— near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Rawlins,  J.  W.,  member  Comanche  pool,  565 

Rawlins  county  269,  279 

— Cheyenne  raid  through 273 

Ray,  •,  cattleman 91 

Ray,  Harvey,  engaged  in  cattle  business.  . 37 

Raymond,  Grace  Russell,  artist,  brief 

sketch  of 580 

Read,  Fred  W 337 

Ream,  Jacob,  old  settler  of  Salem 387 

Ream,  Vinnie.  See  Hoxie,  Mrs.  Vinnie 
Ream. 

“Reclaimers,  The.”  by  Margaret  Hill  Mc- 
Carter, reviewed 173 

cited  187 

“Record  of  Engagements  with  Hostile 
Indians,”  cited,  239,  240,  241,  268,  270,  277 

Red  Bead,  Sioux  scout 217 

Red  bluffs 137 

Red -cedar  trees 389,  489 

Red  Cloud.  Sioux  chief 681 

— village  of 680 

Red  Cloud.  Kan 385,  386 

Red  Cloud  agency 139 

Red  Cross  435 


Red  Cross  work  in  Kansas  during  World 


War 805 

Red  Deer  creek 124 

Red  Eagle,  Arapahoe  scout  268 

Red  Holes  134 

Red  Legs  838 


JLW<-U.  live  1 OU,  OO,  U.L,  UO 

65,  67,  69,  70,  78,  90,  142,  176,  568,  628 

— Caddoes  lived  on 519 

— Chisholm  trail  crossed  at  Red  River 

station  68 

— Skidi  on  53 J 

— Wichita  Indians  resided  on,  in  1778...  532 
Red  Vermilion  river.  . 442,  482,  487,  488,  497 
Reed,  George  B.,  quartermaster  at  Fort 

Wallace  278 

Reed,  James 396 

Reed,  Judge  Joseph,  funeral  address  for.  . 742 
Reed,  Maria  A.  See  Williams,  Mrs. 

James  R.  P. 

Reed  family  (Shawnee  county),  tomb- 
stone inscriptions  827 

Reeder,  Gov.  Andrew  H 157,  294 

— first  territorial  governor  of  Kansas.  . . . 428 

■ — recall  of  429 

Reeder  family  (Shawnee  county),  tomb- 
stone inscriptions  827 

Reed’s  Springs,  station  on  Butterfield 

route  194,  196 

Reel,  Jerry,  attempt  to  warn  Lawrence  of 

Quantrill  raiders  838 

Reel,  Peter,  Sr.,  attempt  to  warn  Law- 
rence of  Quantrill  raiders 841 

Reese,  Howard  267 

Reeve  family  (Shawnee  county),  tomb- 
stone inscriptions  828 

Reeves,  Albert  Benton,  “The  Blind  God- 
dess at  Dodge”  by,  reviewed 179 

— —cited  188 

— “Constitution  to  the  Rescue”  by,  re- 
viewed   170 

cited  188 

Register,  Great  Bend  866 

Register , Wallace  county 280,  281,  282 

Reid,  Albert  T.,  artist  and  publisher.  ...  572 
— sketch  of  581 


Reinbach,  Edna,  “Kansas  Art  and  Art- 
ists,” article  by  571-  587 

Relief,  1856  295 

—1874  795 


Religious  orders,  stock  industry  promoted 


by  28 

Remington,  Frederic  P.,  artist 581 

“Reminiscences  of  William  Darnell,”  by 

George  A.  Root 479-  513 

“Reminiscences  of  Winfield  Scott  Han- 
cock,” by  his  wife,  cited 223 

Remuda  54,  57 

Reno,  Major  M.  A 246,  672 

Reno  county,  militia  of  254 

Reo  Blanco,  or  White  Creek 131 

Reptiles  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Republic  City  142,  307 

Republic  county.  . 142,  390,  391,  392,  394,  409 

• — eight  people  perish  during  snowstorm,  314 

— state  militia  in  239 

Republican  party 426,435741 

— organization  of,  in  Kansas 334 

Republican  river  98,  102 

105,  142,  191,  216,  219,  246,  252,  308,  310 
318,  319,  364,  367,  384,  389,  394,  395,  396 
398,  399,  400,  409,  410,  460,  505,  530,  846 

— Cheyenne  raids  on 723,  724 

— ferry  on 505 

— forks  of  218,  848 

north 848 

south  104,  848,850 

— high  water  of 307,  315 

— Indian  trail  on 247 

— lower,  described  98 

— Pawnee  Indians  driven  from 532 
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Republican  river,  triangular  arrow-point 

culture  found  on  531 

Republican  valley  320,  605 

"Rescue  of  Forsyth’s  Scouts,”  article  by 

E.  A.  Brininstool  845-  851 

Reserve  Officers’  Association  of  Topeka..  740 
Rex,  Elna  Mons,  tombstone  inscription..  825 

Reynolds,  G.  A 329,  335 

Reynolds,  Milton  W 334 

— acting  clerk,  Osage  agency 707 

— purchased  interest  in  Kansas  State 

Journal,  of  Lawrence  329 

Reynolds,  Skarlet  Madden  832 

Rezac,  Theresa,  married  Ray  Darnell . . . 513 
Rheims,  Robert  T.,  buried  in  Fort  Wal- 
lace cemetery  269 

Rice,  Dwight  B.,  tombstone  inscription,  827 
Rice,  John,  early  settler  in  Jewell 

county 391,  392,  394 

Rice  county  527,  532,  537,  546,  547,  550 

— aboriginal  life  in,  traced 535 

— aboriginal  population  of  546 

— artifacts  found  in  540 

— Dakota  formation  exposed  in 540 

— earthenware  pottery  in 529 

— extent  of  Indian  village  sites  in 528 

— Historical  Society  organized 546 

— Indian  lodge  site  discovered  in 526 

— Indian  museum  536,  537,  538 

— Indian  relics  in  537,  538 

— Indian-village  sites  in  528,  538 

— population  as  indicated  by  archaeological 

remains  532 

• — rock  salt  discovered  in 799 

— straw-house  culture  in 530 

— ^straw-house  sites  in 529,  532 

Richards,  G.  M.,  owner  of  • Lawrence 

Tribune  333 

Richardson, , of  Coyote  Station 114 

Richardson,  Albert  D.,  "Beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi” by,  cited 352 

Richart,  Cyrus  403,  404 

Richter  family,  of  Council  Grove 716 

Ricker,  Capt.  C.  M.,  in  charge  of  militia 

company  in  Butler  county 254 

Ridgeway,  L.  E.,  tomstone  inscription...  827 

Rifle  pits 200 

Riggs,  Doctor,  of  Medicine  Lodge 609 

Rightmire,  W.  F.,  biographical  sketch...  730 
■ — issued  call  for  organization  of  National 

People’s  Party  732 

— nomination  for  chief  justice 731 

— "Organization  of  the  National  People’s 

Party,”  article  by 730-  733 

— portrait  of 731 

• — secretary  of  local  and  national 

Alliance  731,  732 

Riley,  Hugh,  wounded  by  Cheyennes  in 

battle  near  Fort  Wallace 210 

Riley  family  (Shawnee  county),  tomb- 
stone inscriptions 827 

Riley  county  461,  463,  788 

Riley  County  Historical  Society 463 

Ring  snake,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Rintels,  Jacob  3 

Ritchison,  Levi,  scout 135 

River  Bend,  Colo.,  new  post  recom- 
mended to  be  built  at 247 

River  Bend  station 252 

River  navigation  797 

"River  of  the  Padoucahs,”  first  name  of 

the  Smoky  Hill  river 198 

Rivers,  Corporal  George,  wounded  dur- 
ing battle  with  Cheyennes  near  Fort 

Wallace  210 

Riverside  station  219 

Roach,  Mrs.  S.  T.,  "Memories  of  Frontier 
Days  in  Kansas:  Barber  County,” 

article  by 606-  617 

Roads 123,  124 

—Fort  Larned  191 


Roads,  Fort  Leavenworth  190 

— from  Adobe  Walls  to  Dodge  City 124 

— from  Scott  City  to  Oakley 273 

— government 189,  306 

— government  post  ' 196 

— old  freight  to  Beaver  creek 133 

— right  of  way  across  plains  granted  by 

Indians 144 

— southeast  of  Coldwater 123 

— state  and  government  given  right  of 

way  by  Osage  treaty 705 

—Taos 193 

— wagon,  lack  of,  in  western  Kansas.  . . . 136 

— wood,  leading  to  Fort  Wallace 137 

— See,  also,  “Trails;  Names  of  trails; 
Military  roads;  Military  trails;  Names 
of  roads. 

Robb,  Bob  110,  111 

Robb.  Dr.  V.  N 529,  552 

— portrait  525^  542 

— -relics  from  Indian  village  collected  by,  527 

Robbins,  Mack  2 

Robbins,  Marcus  M.,  private  Sixth  cav- 
alry   270 

Robbins,  "Sam,”  lieutenant  Seventh  cav- 
alry   210 

Robert,  Elizabeth,  "Naugedy  Squaw,” 

by,  reviewed 170 

cited  188 

Roberts,  Georgina  Wootan,  artist,  brief 

sketch  of 581 

Roberts  brothers,  buffalo  hunters...  397,398 

Robertson,  Dr.  Hugh  R 494 

Robertson,  John  H 494 

Robidoux,  Peter,  biographical  sketch  of, 

by  W.  F.  Thompson 283-  290 

— first  postmaster  of  Wallace 248 

— pioneer  of  1868 282 

— portrait  in  group 284 

Robidoux,  Mrs.  Peter,  portrait  in  group,  284 

Robins,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Robinson,  A.  A 254 

Robinson,  Charles  296,  297 

— claim  of,  included  in  Lawrence  town- 

site  337 

— "The  Kansas  Conflict”  by, 

cited 326,  337,  338 

— Lawrence  colony  met  at  St.  Louis  by.  . 831 
— president  of  Free-state  Party  conven- 
tion   334 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Charles.  See  Robinson, 

Mrs.  Sara  T.  D. 

Robinson,  John,  gardener  on  Pond  creek,  225 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Sara  T.  D.  (Mrs. 

Charles)  352 

Robinson,  Lieut.  T.  B.  at  Fort  Wal- 
lace   256,  268, 269, 271 

Robinson  family,  tombstone  inscrip- 
tions   823, 827 

Roby,  Margery,  marriage  to  Randal  C. 

Harvey 743 

Rock  Bluff  38 

Rock  Bluffs,  on  Red  river 67 

Rock  Castle  creek 92 

Rock  creek,  Pottawatomie  countv.  . . 190,  444 
446,  447,  479,  487,  488,  491,  494,  500,  504 

— bridge  over  . . . . 444,  447 

— dam  on,  at  Louisville 460,  461 

— famous  camping  place  on 440 

— ford  504,  510 

— game  on 502 

— military  crossing  on 499 

— Oregon  trail  crossing  on 444 

— Pawnee  Indians  visit,  1855 490 

— settlement  on,  first  marriage  in 497 

first  school  in 496 

— timber  on  498 

—valley 489,  499,  512 

Rock  creek,  Illinois 485 

Rock  creek,  Texas 89 
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Rock  Creek  Station,  Neb 1,  5,  8 

10,  11,  12,  15,  20,  22,  23,  25 
— gold  reported  to  have  been  buried  near,  6 

— on  Oregon  trail 4 

— toll  bridge  at 5 

— Wild  Bill  stock  tender  at 24 

Rock  Creek  township,  Pottawatomie 

county 441,  443,  448,  449 

Rock  salt,  report  of  uses  of 799 

Rockey,  David  J.,  member  militia  com- 
pany   403,  405 

Rockman,  Ben  357 

Rockman,  Sam  356 

Rockwell,  Annie,  married  Capt.  Adna  R. 

Chaffee  ! 267 

Rockwell,  Bertha  P.,  artist,  brief  sketch 

of 581 

Rockwell,  Bertrand  267 

Rockwell,  Mrs.  Bertrand 280 

— daughter  of  George  Snyder 250 

Rocky  ford,  on  Blue  river 458 

Rocky  Mountain  Herald 855,  858 

Rocky  mountain  locusts.  See  Grass- 
hoppers. 

Rocky  Mountain  range 195 

Rodehaver,  J.  A.,  besought  governor  to 
send  arms  for  defense  of  Decatur 

county  citizens  255 

- — claim  of,  site  of  Westfield 256 

Rodenbough  and  Haskins,  “The  Army  of 

the  United  States”  by,  cited 209 

210,  211,  223,  234,  235,  268,  270,  271,  278 

Rogers,  Darius  705 

Rogers,  H.  H.,  founded  town  of  Meade 

Center  132 

Rogers,  James,  member  State  Board  of 

Agriculture  791 

Roller  mill.  See  Mills. 

Rollins,  Alice  Wellington,  “The  Story  of 

a Ranch”  by,  reviewed 164 

-cited  188 

Rollins.  Philip  Ashton,  “The  Cowboy” 

by,  cited  27,  28,  33,  34 

35,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  66,  84,  97 
Roman  Nose,  Cheyenne  chief,  attacked 

Fort  Wallace  207,  209 

— killed  at  battle  of  Arickaree 103 

— surrounded  Forsyth  scouts  on  Arickaree,  846 

— wounded  at  Fort  Wallace  attack 210 

Romeo.  Indian  interpreter 107,  364 

Rood.  Bob  353 

Rood.  Mart  355,  356 

Root,  Frank  A.  and  William  E.  Connell 'y, 
“Overland  Stage  to  California”  by, 

cited  195,  198,  574 

Root,  George  A.,  “Reminiscences  of  Wil- 
liam Darnpll,”  by 479-  513 

Root,  Dr.  W.  W.,  monument  inscrip- 
tion   859 

Rose  creek  (Wallace  county)  219 

• — south  tributary  of  Smoky  Hill 241 

Rose  creek,  Neb 307,399 

Rose  creek  ranch 226,  227 

Rosenberg,  Adam,  claim  in  Jewell  county,  395 

■ — enlisted  in  Nineteenth  Kansas 395 

— Killed  Indian  396,  397 

Rosenquist,  John  593,  595,  599 

Ross,  Edith  Connelley,  “The  Bloody  Ben- 
ders,” article  by 464-  479 

— “The  Old  Shawnee  Mission,”  article 

by  417-  435 

— “The  Quivira  Village,”  article  by,  514-  534 
Ross,  Edmund  G.,  appointed  senator  to 

succeed  Lane 332 

— associated  in  publication  of  Kansas 

Tribune,  Topeka  332 

— Lawrence  Standard  sold  to 335 

J.  V.  Skiff 335 

— partner  in  publication  of  the  Spirit  of 
Kansas 335 


Ross,  Edmund  G.,  publisher  of  The 

Evening  Paper,  Lawrence  336 

— refused  to  vote  for  impeachment  of 

President  Johnson  332 

Ross,  George  B.,  member  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  State  Fair 803 

Ross,  W.  W.,  associated  in  publication  of 

Kansas  Tribune,  Topeka 332 

Ross  family  of  Rossville 736 

Rossville  454 

—murder  case 736 

— named  for  Ross  family 736 

— Rock  Creek  agency  located  near  town 

of 457 

Rote,  Jake,  assassinated 841 

— compelled  to  act  as  guide  for  Quantrill 

raiders  840 

— enlisted  in  Kansas  regiment 841 

Rote,  Louis  J 841 

Round  Grove,  I.  T 687 

Roushi,  Henry 444,  445 

Royal,  Col.  W.  B.,  Carr’s  expedition 

under  command  of 234 

Rubens,  Jewell  county 391,  393,  395 

“Ruins  at  Oak  Hill:”  article  from  To- 
peka State  Journal 862 

Rule,  T.  W 834 

Runderbrook,  Capt.  134,  135 

Runnymede 175 

— attempt  to  form  land  aristocracy  at..  163 

Runyon,  P.  0 280 

Rupp,  Jane  Crist,  “Inscriptions  on  Mon- 
uments in  Hillcrest  Cemetery,  Florence, 

Kan.,”  copied  by 859 

Russell,  , settler  in  Rock  creek  neigh- 
borhood   496 

Russell,  Col.  437 

Russell,  Dr.  564 

Russell,  Green  503,  504 

Russell,  J.  W.,  member  Lawrence  colony,  830 

Russell,  John  504 

Russell,  Oliver . 503 

Russell,  William  H.,  pioneer  freighter...  442 
Russell,  Majors  & Waddell,  freighting 

business  of  12 

Russell,  lumber  hauled  from 116 

Russell  Springs 258 

• — old  stage  station  HO 

Russell  Springs  canyon 259,269 

Russian  immigrants  in  Kansas . 175 

Russian  Mennonites,  arrival  of,  in  Kansas,  346 

—Santa  Fe  lands  bought  by.  ...  72 

Ruth,  Hilda,  tombstone  inscription 828 

Ruth,  I.  M.,  business  manager  Lawrence 

Tribune  333 

• — murder  of  333 

Ruthton,  cattle  and  home  station  on  But- 
terfield route 192,  194,  196,  198 

Rutledge,  Bertha,  artist 581 

Rye  .?.. 807 

— acreage  and  production  of 793 

— first  planted  at  Pond  creek. .........  248 

Rynerson  family,  tombstone  inscriptions,  828 
Ryus,  William  H.,  “The  Second  William 

Penn”  by,  reviewed 153 

cited  I®® 

Rziha,  Capt.  John,  of  Thirty-seventh  in- 
fantry   212 

S. 

Sabetha 313 

— high  school  267 

Sac  and  Fox  Indians 452,  cl 

— agency,  old  Shawnee  trail  near 68 

— reserve 375 

Sacramento,  Cal • • • HI 

Sacred  pipestone,  found  by  the  Dakota 

Sioux  530 

Saddle  27,  66 

259,  260,  310,  355,  361,  367,  508 
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Saddle,  cowboys  considered  it  disgrace  to 

part  with  52 

— description  of 49 

— Indian  105 

— light  makes  called  “postage  stamps”..  52 
— used  by  Moors  over  a thousand  years 

ago 51 

Saddle  horses 122,  218 

Saddle  ponies,  captured  from  Cheyenne 

raiders  274 

Sage  brush  568 

— dwarf  variety  of,  in  southwest  Kansas,  563 
Sager,  A.  M.,  29th  Iowa  Inf.,  tombstone 

inscription 859 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 266 

St.  Clair,  General,  defeat  of 450 

— -military  post  at  Miami  village,  estab- 
lished by 450 

St.  Denis.  Louis  de,  a French  officer 27 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  mission  of 451 

St.  George  511 

— on  military  road 488 

St.  George  township,  Pottawatomie 

county  460 

St.  John,  Gov.  John  P 253 

— good  stump  speaker 355 

— Prohibition  candidate  for  President.  . . 355 

— speech  at  Fort  Scott 355 

— third  term,  reason  for  losing 355 

St.  John  county,  name  changed  to  Logan 

county 202 

St.  Joseph,  Mo..  . 145,  320,  437,  487,  490,  853 

— Dr.  John  Doy  confined  in 852 

— Hannibal  & St.  Joseph  railroad  com- 
pleted to 339 

— main  transshipping  point 852 

— Texas  cattle  driven  to * 38,  39 

St.  Joseph  & Denver  railroad 318 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  brick  for  Shawnee  Mission 

shipped  from  423 

— business  directory  of,  used  by  voters 

in  territorial  election  at  Palmetto 10 

— eastern  terminus  of  Oregon  trail 437 

— Kansas  troops  sent  to,  in  1877,  during 

railroad  strike  271 

— Laclede  race  track  at. 350 

— Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at 802 

— medical  supplies  for  Fort  Wallace  from,  245 
— missed  chance  to  become  live-stock 

market 75 

— National  People’s  Party  convention  at, 

in  1892  730,  732,  733 

— shipment  of  Texas  cattle  to,  from 

Abilene 76 

— site  of  ancient  Indian  village 523 

St.  Louis  exchange,  taken  in  payment 

for  Texas  cattle 66 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & Southern 

railroad  67,  70 

St.  Marys  453,  456,  457,  463,  487,  499 

— Texas  cattle  driven  across  Kansas 

river  at  38 

St.  Marys  college 143 

St.  Marys  Mission 92,  454,  460,  461 

— established  on  Sugar  creek  in  1841....  453 
St.  Marys  township,  Pottawatomie 

county  440,  460 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  river,  name  given 
to  Arkansas  river  by  Coronado  party.  . 518 

St.  Vrain,  Eloise 152 

“Salem:  a Town  that  Bloomed,  then 

Faded,”  article  by  C.  Clyde  Myers,  384-  388 

— death  blow  of.. 384 

— business  enterprises  of 385 

— exodus  of 385 

— pioneer  town  in  Jewell  county 384 

— platting  of  384 

— population  of  384 

— postmaster,  James  Brown 385 

— school 384 

- — a “sport”  town  in  early  days 387 


Salem,  streets  of,  have  become  corn  fields,  388 

Salem  Argus  385 

— established  by  George  McNiece 387 

— moved  to  Lebanon 387 

Sales  tax  on  luxuries,  advocated  by  State 

Board  of  Agriculture 810 

Salina 164,  197 

. 323,  343,  345,  347,  503,  505,  509,  510 

— end  of  Union  Pacific  track  at 342 

— first  train  on  Kansas  Pacific  welcomed 

at  165 

— home  station  on  Butterfield  route,  194,  196 

— hostile  to  cattle  trade 74 

Salina  & Southwestern  railroad,  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Kansas  Pacific 347 

Saline  county  191 

— award  of  first  premium  on  oats,  fall 

barley  and  salt  791 

Saline  river  114,  195 

216,  247,  250,  252,  367,  393,  723 

- — Henely  expedition  camped  on.  . 269 

— Indian  depredations  on.  . 226,  246,  605,  845 

— troops  placed  on,  in  1869 239 

— Woodward’s  ferry  over.... 191 

Saline  valley,  Indian  depredations 

in  605,  845 

Saloon  ...  68,  79,  122,  127,  174,  175,  180,  344 

—at  Elk  Falls 845 

— in  railroad  camps 342 

— none  allowed  in  White  Rock  city 320 

— second  building  in  Dodge  City 116 

Salt  388,  794,  804 

— agency  for  control  of  bugs  and 

worms  799,  800 

— as  fertilizer 799 

— experiments  in  use  of 800 

— marsh,  in  Jewell  county 409 

— rock,  in  Ellsworth,  Rice  and  Reno 

counties  799 

— Saline  county  791 

— shortage  of 727 

— two  inches  thick  on  sand 363 

Salt  creek  460 

Salt  creek,  Indian  Territory 363 

Salt  creek,  Texas 88 

Salt  Fork  of  Arkansas  river 68 

Salt  Lake  City,  cannon  found  on  Neosho 

taken  to 709 

— on  Butterfield  Overland  Despatch  route,  195 
Salt  pork,  distributed  by  government  in 

Solomon  valley 727 

Salt  springs  and  wells 799 

— on  Crooked  creek 130 

“Sam  Bass,”  cowboy  song,  words  of.  . . . 93 
Sampson,  Bill,  "Apache  Bill,”  guide  with 

Nineteenth  Kansas  362 

San  Antonio,  Tex 70,  305 

— cattle  ranches  around,  in  1730 28 

Sanborn,  General  603 

Sand,  continuous  stretch  from  Julesburg 

to  Denver 193 

— drifting  173 

— not  five  miles  of,  along  Butterfield 

route  195 

Sand  beds  242 

Sand  creek,  Clark  county,  battle  with 

Cheyennes  on 569 

Sand  creek,  Ford  county,  north  branch  of 

Crooked  creek 272 

— — skirmish  with  Indians  on 273 

Sand  creek,  Colorado 241 

• — branch  of  Arkansas 192 

— Dull  Knife’s  band  made  stand  at.  . . . 134 


— near  River  Bend  station,  on  Kansas 


Pacific  railroad 252 

Sand  hills  101,  567 

— on  Cimarron,  in  No  Man’s  Land 132 

— south  of  Fort  Dodge 109 

Sand-tempered  pottery  529,  544 

— illustrations 536,  538 
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Sands,  Jacob  337 

Sandstone  439,  510,  541 

• — in  Rice  county 540 

Sandstone  cliff,  Rice  county,  Indian  hiero- 
glyphs on  547 

Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register,  Custer’s  “Com- 
plete Defense”  published  in 220 

Sandy  creek  193 

— on  Denver  road  about  sixty  miles  from 

Fort  Wallace  846 

— Sandzen,  Sven  Birger,  artist,  sketch 

of  . 581-  582 

— connected  with  Bethany  college  art  de- 
partment since  1893 572 

— most  characteristic  artist  of  Kansas...  571 
— Sandzen,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  artist, 

brief  sketch  of 582 

San  Francisco,  stock  raising  and  agricul- 
ture between  1745  and  1762 28 

San  Francisco  creek 123 

San  Miguel  de  Culiacan,  Coronado  started 

toward 515 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M 122,  140 

144,  208,  419,  420, 709 

• — caravans  bound  for 711 

■ — cholera  thought  to  have  been  brought 

to  Fort  Riley,  in  1855,  from 295 

— road  from  Pond’s  creek  to,  planned  by 

Butterfield  Overland  Despatch  Co 195 

Santa  Fe  Coach  Line  Co 718 

Santa  Fe  railroad.  See  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  railroad. 

Santa  Fe  trade 339,  377 

Santa  Fe  trail 115,  141,  145 

150,  151,  152,  153,  189,  361,  375,  377,  417 
419,  420,  425,  438,  439,  463,  505,  510,  518 
579,  696,  708,  709,  711,  713,  716,  718,  857 

— contractors  for  freight  sued  government,  866 

— Cow  creek  crossing  527 

— dangerous  points  on 144 

• — description  144 

--establishment 564 

- — freighting  on 505,  509 

— from  Fort  Lyon,  Colo 199 

— (in  Kansas  novel  and  short  story),  151-  153 

— length  of 144,  866 

- — resurvey  of,  in  1876 866 

— short  cut  or  dry  trail 564 

— • — west  of  Fort  Lamed 505 

— used  by  Mormons,  soldiers,  traders, 

forty-niners,  emigrants  to  Oregon,  and 

Fremont’s  expedition 709 

Santo  Domingo,  province  of  San  Luis,  in 

present  Scott  county 275 

Sappa  City,  post  office,  date  of  establish- 
ment   255 

Sappa  creek,  Canfield  killed  by  Indians 

on 255 

— men  killed  by  Dull  Knife  band  on.  . . . 137 

■ — middle  fork  of 138,  269 

- — north  fork  of 138,  255 

— three  branches  of 137 

Sarpy,  , (P.  A.  ?) 427 

Satank,  Indian  chief 636,  637 

- — death  of 637 

Satanta  (White  Bear)  Kiowa  chief 107 

367, 636 

— Custer’s  preparations  to  hang 108 

• — death  of,  by  suicide 653 

— deserted  camp  of 367 

■ — paroled  by  Governor  Davis,  of  Texas . . 638 

• — portrait  213 

— village  of,  on  Washita 366 

Sauk  Indians.  See  Sac  and  Fox  Indians. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Pottawatomies  at,  in 

1640  451 

Saunders,  Whitelaw,  of  Wamego,  member 

Poetry  Society  of  America .•  • • • 445 

poem:  “From  the  Oregon  Trail”..  446 

poem:  “A  Prairie  Grave” 450 


Saurian  bones,  found  in  Jewell  county...  389 

— found  near  Sheridan 209 

Saved-list  cloth.  See  Strouding. 

Saw  390 

Saw  logs  386 

Saw  mills  308, -600,  601 

— at  Franklin 560 

— operated  by  Schuyler  & Caniff 377 

Sawin,  Isaac  A 404 

— member  militia  company 405 

Saw-pe-ka-la,  Osage  Indian 707 

Say,  Dr.  Thomas,  attacked  by  Pawnees.  . 436 
— followed  Kansas  river  to  Big  Blue. . . 436 

— sought  short  cut  to  Platte  river 435 

— zoologist  of  Long’s  expedition 435 

S'aywell,  Joseph,  tombstone^  inscription..  828 

Scalping,  among  Osage  Indians 628 

Scandia 308,  317,  321,  322,  400 

— laid  out  by  Scandinavian  colony 399 

— mill  at  315 

— reached  by  Central  Branch,  December 

24,  1878  320 

— toll  bridge  across  Republican  river  at.  . 319 
Scandinavian  Emigrant  Association, 

Scandia  headquarters  of 308 

Scandinavian  Lutherans,  in  Marshall 

county  301 

Scandinavians,  in  Jewell  county,  driven 

out  by  Indians 308 

— laid  out  town  of  Scandia 399 

—most  of,  live  in  upper  Mississippi 

valley  300 

— settlements  of 300 

Scarbrough,  James  A 404 

— elected  county  clerk  of  Jewell 

county 408,  409 

— erected  first  building  for  use  as  store 

in  Jewell  City . 407 

— “History  of  Jewell  County”  by,  partial 

reprint  of 389-  409 

— member  Jewell  City  Town  Company.  . . 407 
— orderly  sergeant  of  militia  company...  404 
Schaefer  family,  tombstone  inscriptions.  . 829 
Schafer,  C.  F.,  postmaster  Jewell  City.  . . 417 

Schoenmakers,  Father  John 696,  697 

— grant  of  land  to,  for  Osage  Mission 

school  704,  705 

Schofield,  Maj.  Gen.  John  M.,  com- 
mander of  Department  of  the  Mis- 
souri   245,  246 

School  Book  Commission,  Kansas,  one 

member  Board  of  Agriculture  on 805 

School  books,  expensive  and  scarce 727 

School  elections,  statute  allowing  women 

to  vote  at 735 

School  fund,  permanent 811 

School  houses  356,  358,  359,  484,  708 

—log  354 

— paid  for,  but  never  built 163 

— used  for  Sunday  school,  Council  Grove,  715 

School  land,  average  value  of 796 

— Osage  treaty,  provisions  for 705 

School  teachers,  average  salary  of 796 

— early  day  175 

S'chooicraft  map,  probable  source  from 
which  C.  K.  Holliday  obtained  name 

“Topeka.”  591 

Schools  381,  416 

— art,  introduced  in 578 

— colored  291 

bequest  for  establishment  of 293 

— first  in  Rock  creek  neighborhood 496 

— first  in  White  Rock,  held  in  Joseph 

Smith’s  cellar 319 

— for  freed  slaves,  organized  in  Cin- 
cinnati   290 

— for  Osages,  provided  by  treaty,  1825..  705 

— in  Dry  wood  district 356 

— lack  of,  at  army  posts 204 

— money  expended  for 562 
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Schools,  near  Delphos,  Ottawa  county, 

1871-1872  727 

• — near  Yockey  Fort,  taught  by  Libby 

Needham 728 

—Rock  creek  neighborhood,  first  in 496 

— -White  Rock,  first  held  in  Joseph 

Smith’s  cellar 819 

Schouler,  James,  “History  of  the  United 

States”  by,  cited 33,  97 

Schroder,  Charles,  hunter 269 

Schroyer,  Kan 463 

Schuler,  Mildred,  artist 582 

Schuyler,  P.  M.,  killed  four  Indians  near 

Sheridan  241 

Schuyler  & Caniff,  sawmill  of 377 

Schuyler  surveying  party,  attacked  by 

Indians  near  Sheridan 241 

Scorpions,  Texas  infested  with 45 

Scott,  , farm  of 448 

Scott,  Adam,  Sr.,  moved  family  from 
Scotland  to  Pottawatomie  county  in 

1870  . . . 447 

Scott,  C.  C.,  and  wife,  attacked  by  In- 
dians   724 

Scott,  C.  M.,  special  scout  for  Governor 

St.  John  253 

Scott,  Charles  F 336 

— employed  bv  Colonel  Learnard 330 

— Lawrence  Record  turned  over  to 336 

Scott,  D.  M.,  first  post  trader  at  Fort 

Wallace  280 

— short  sketch  of 280 

Scott,  Lyman,  president  of  Agricultural 

Society 788 

Scott,  Robert,  of  Wamego 447 

— portrait  444,  446 

Scott,  William,  settler  on  White  Rock 

creek,  1870  403 

Scott  family,  moved  to  Rock  creek 447 

Scott  City,  road  to  Oakley  from 273 

Scott  county,  ruins  of  El  Quartelejo  in . . 275 
— section  of,  known  as  haunt  of  cattle 

rustlers  and  of  Indians 275 

— Spanish  and  Picurie  Indians  occupied,  in 

1704  and  1720 275 

Scott  spring,  at  bridge  over  Rock  creek, 

Westmoreland  440, 446 

— caravans  camped  about ’ 447 

— illustration  444 

Scouting  parties,  never  supplied  when 

starting  out 245 

Scouts  103,  147,  161,  245,  348 

— company  of,  organized  by  Captain 

Beecher  228 

- — government  345 

— killed  and  wounded  by  Indians.  . . 135,  226 
— list  of,  in  Colonel  Lewis’  command.  . . . 135 

— literature  filled  with  tales  of 441 

— mustered  out  of  the  service 108 

— permission  asked  of  governor  to  raise 

independent  companies  of 228 

— qualifications  for  135 

Scrapers,  Indian 529 

— made  from  shoulder  bones  of  buffaloes,  541 
Scrip,  worth  forty  cents  on  the  dollar.  . . 329 

Scrogin,  Everett,  arist 582 

Scurvy,  among  colored  troops  at  Fort 

Wallace  245 

— among  soldiers, _ due  to  improper  food,  216 
Scythe,  first  one  in  Rock  creek  neighbor- 
hood   491 

Seabury,  Mrs.  Roxali,  artist,  sketch  of.  . 582 

Sead,  Gus  599 

S'earight,  , quoted 88 

Sears,  , wounded  during  Quantrill 

raid  840 

Sears,  Burton  Wintlirop 839 

Sears,  William  Henry,  biographical  sketch,  839 
— “The  Paul  Reveres  of  the  Lawrence 

Massacre,”  by 838-  841 

Secretary  of  state,  Kansas 256 


Secretary  of  state,  Kansas,  papers  of ...  . 238 

— Smallwood,  W.  H 791 

Security  Benefit  Association,  National, 

J.  V.  Abrahams,  secretary  of 739 

Sedalia,  Mo 36,  67,  69 

— banditti  agree  for  price  to  give  safe 
conduct  to,  to  drovers  bringing  cattle 

from  Texas  37 

Sedan,  Kan.,  stage  from  Elk  Falls  to...  845 
Sedgwick  county,  militia  of,  called  into 
service  on  account  of  Indian  troubles.  .254 
Seed  grain,  state  ceased  to  extend  aid  for,  566 
- — -supply  exhausted  in  southwest  Kansas,  566 
Seed-wheat  pool,  organization  formed  to 


finance  809 

Seedling  trees,  planted  from  Brookville  to 
Denver  along  Kansas  Pacific  railroad.  . 248 
Seeley,  C.  F.,  commissioned  county  com- 
missioner of  Jewell  county 408 

Seely,  Charles  L 404 

— elected  probate  judge  Jewell  county. . . 408 

— member  militia  company 404 

Seetin,  Mrs.  May  Hoyt 832 

Seewir,  C.  C.,  of  Lawrence 335 

“Self-determination”  325 

Selie  & Stafford 313 

Sellars,  Otero  &,  of  Granada,  Colo 125 

Sellers,  Iowa,  became  Mrs.  John  McBee,  361 

Sellers,  Col.  W.  H.,  obituary 859 

Sellers  family,  tombstone  inscriptions.  ..  859 
Selover,  Richmond,  tombstone  inscription,  828 


Seneca,  Kan 92,  188,  312,  313 

Senix,  Jacob,  member  Doy  rescue  party.  . 852 

Sermon,  early  day 359 

Servant -girl  question  at  army  posts.  . ...  204 

Set-im-ga-er  (Stumbling  Bear),  Kiowa 

chief,  portrait  214 

Settlement  of  western  Kansas  aided  by 

railroads  346 

Settlements,  none  west  of  Salina  other 

than  military  posts 509 

Settlers,  Council  Grove,  fight  with  In  - 


— Lawrence^  of  fifty  years  ago 837 

— murder  and  capture  of,  by  Indians.  . 367 


— no  systematic  effort  to  bring  to  western 


Kansas  before  1875 346 

— to  Europe  for 346 

Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  found  by  Este- 

van  515 

— myth  of  514 

Seventh  cavalry.  See  U.  S.  Regiments, 
Seventh  cavalry. 

Seward,  Coy  A.,  artist,  sketch  of 582 

Seward  county  276 

Sewell,  , government  post  trader,  a 

favorite  with  Indians 68 

Sewell,  Marshall,  buffalo  hunter,  killed 

by  Indians  114 

Sewell’s  ranch,  on  Salt  Fork  of  Arkansas,  68 
Seymour,  Ulysses,  wounded  by  Indians.  . 725 
Shiabbonee,  Pottawatomie  chief.  . . . 482,  483 

S'habbonee  Grove  483 

Shafer,  Alpha  Jane 730 

Shafer,  Eliza  Ann 728,  730 

Shafer,  Emma  Lucretia 730 

Shafer,  Francis  Arvilla 730 

Shafer,  George,  and  family,  pioneer  ex- 


Shafer,  George  Washington 730 

Shafer,  John  Freeman 730 

Shafer,  Laura  Luena 730 

Shafer,  Lucy  Almira 730 

Shafer,  Mary  Louina 730 

— became  Mrs.  Jacob  Harshbarger 723 

Shafer,  Olive  Adell 730 

Shafer,  Olive  Amy  della 730 

—became  Mrs.  John  Russel  Clark 730 

Shafer,  Rachel  Irene 730 
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Shafer,  William  Henry 730 

Shaffer,  Mr.,  unmarked  graves  in  orchard 

of  184 

“Shaking  Hand,”  Comanche  Indian  chief,  634 


“Shanghai,”  a Kentuckian,  at  Palmetto, 
voted  twenty-five  times  for  Lecompton 

constitution  . 9 

■ — made  famous  by  Ingalls,  in  his  “Cat- 
fish Aristocracy”  10 

Shanghai  (poultry)  790 

“Shanghai  Pearce  Sea  Lions,”  name 

given  to  cattle 42 

Shanklin,  Mrs.  Annie  Deal,  biographical 

sketch  835 

Shanklin,  Flora,  became  Mrs.  Arthur  T. 

Boynton  835 

Shanklin,  Joseph  Tait,  death 835 

Shanley,  Pat,  of  Kit  Carson,  Colo 122 

Shannon,  Billy  489 

Shannon,  Osbun,  founded  Lawrence 

Weekly  Gazette  330 

— son  of  territorial  governor 330 

Shannon,  W.  A 788 

Shannon,  Gov.  Wilson 154,  157 

— defense  of  Lawrence 295 

— made  no  effort  to  safeguard  settlers. . . 296 
— member  of  commission  to  investigate 
murder  of  five  Osages  by  militia.  .....  254 
— prevented  attack  on  Lawrence  by  Mis- 
sourians   155 

Shannon,  Wilson,  Jr.,  one  of  incorpo- 
rators of  Lawrence  Standard 335 

Shannon  family,  tombstone  inscriptions.  . 828 
Sharon  Springs,  first  called  Eagle  Creek 

station  226 

— formerly  Eagle  Tail  station 246 

Sharon  Springs  Times 246 

Sharpe,  Cal.,  private  Seventh  cavalry, 
body  found  by  Custer’s  searching 

party  366 

Sharp’s  rifle,  fifty  calibre,  used  for  killing 

buffalo 120 

— used  by  Dr.  Doy,  given  to  Kansas 

State  Historical  Society 855 

Shaw,  George  835 

Shaw,  Mrs.  George 835 

Shaw,  J.  Allen,  member  of  surveying 
party,  killed  by  Indians  in  Meade 

county  255 

Shaw,  James,  member  of  surveying  party, 
killed  by  Indians  in  Meade  county. . . . 255 

Shaw,  Vinnorma,  artist 582 

Shaw,  Kan.,  dedication  of  monument 

at  692 

Shawnee,  name  of  Missouri  river  steam- 
boat   425 

Shawnee  Alfalfa  club 788 

Shawnee  Baptist  Mission,  founded  in 

1837  328 

Shawnee  county  145,  452,  454,  788,  798 

— district  court,  third  division 735,  739 

— Farmer’s  Alliance,  organized  by  Col. 

A.  M.  Harvey  and  others 736 

— old  settlers  along  Wakarusa 742 

— settled  on  Wakarusa  by  J.  D.  Harvey 

and  family  791 

Shawnee  County  Agricultural  Society...  791 

Shawnee  hills  68 

Shawnee  Indians  69,  417,  450,  451,  628 

— at  Shawnee  Mission  school 430 

— Fish  band  of 421 

— lands  69,  91 

Catholic  mission  erected  on 453 

given  for  educational  purposes 431 

— localities  emigrating  from,  to  Kansas..  421 


— mission  school  for.  See  Shawnee  Bap- 
tist Mission ; Shawnee  Manual  Labor 
School ; Shawnee  Methodist  Mission. 

— moved  to  Indian  Territory 431 

— preached  to  tribe  in  own  language. . . . 430 
— “Prophet”  of  421 


Shawnee  Indians,  reservation  of 420 

— school  fund  421,  430 

— settled  in  Kansas,  emigrating  from 

Ohio  421 

— surplus  grain  grown  by 425 

— ten  years  in  assembling  on  allotted 

lands  421 

— treaty  of  1854 431 

Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School 421,  425 

— closed  in  1854 429 

- — daily  routine  of 424 

Shawnee  Methodist  Mission 143 

379,  418, 420 

— abandoned  in  1864 431 

— article  on,  by  Edith  Connelley 

Ross  417-  435 

— attendance  at  423,  430 

—bell  for  423 

— buildings  423,  428 

still  standing  433 

— illustrations  of  422,  424 

used  as  barracks  for  soldiers 431 

used  as  office  by  Governor  Reeder.  . 428 

used  by  first  territorial  legisla- 
ture   294, 428 

— cemetery  432 

— crops  raised  at 423,  424 

— financial  support  of 421 

— location  of  418 

— lumber  for  first  buildings  shipped  from 

Cincinnati  423 

— marker  showing  first  site  of ; illustra- 
tion   420 

— materials  used  in  construction  of 423 

— measures  of  Historical  Society  concern- 
ing   .•  • • : 743 

— moved  to  new  location  in  1838 421 

— property  remained  in  Johnson  family 

for  many  years. 432 

— pupils  from  various  tribes  schooled  at,  421 

— residence  of  missionary;  illustration...  430 

• — stock  at 424 

— trades  taught  at 423 

— tuition  charges  424 

Shawnee  Mission.  See  Shawnee  Baptist 
Mission ; Shawnee  Manual  Labor 
School ; Shawnee  Methodist  Mission. 

Shawnee  Mission  Association 433 

Shawnee  Mission  Memorial  Park 435 

Shawnee  “Prophet”  ....... 

— grandchildren  of,  at  Shawnee  Mission,  430 

Shawnee  trail  . 68,  69,  70,  74 

Shearer,  Morton  M.,  acting  assistant  sur- 
geon Fort  Wallace,  1869-1875 ...  242,  248 
249, 253, 279 

— description  of  Fort  Wallace  cemetery, 

by 282 

— reports  of  Fort  Wallace  made  by 279 

Sheep  28,  32,  164,  166,  461,  803,  811,  812 

—breeds  of,  in  1867 790 

— statistics 793,  798,  803,  807 

Shelby,  Isaac  O.,  second  lieutenant,  post 

quartermaster  Fort  Wallace 277 

Shelden,  Lottie  E 417 

Sheldon,  A.  E.,  secretary  of  Nebraska 

Historical  Society  20 

Sheldon,  C.  C.,  of  Medicine  Lodge 609 

Shell,  Kate.  See  Shull,  Sarah. 

Shell  beads  S61 

Shell  ornament  541 

Shell -tempered  pottery 530,  544 

Shelton,  Mrs.  Clara  Francis,  site  of  El 

Quartelejo  identified  by 275 

Shepler  family,  of  Medicine  Lodge 609 

Sherburn,  A.  B.,  acting  assistant  surgeon 

at  Fort  Wallace 279 

Sheridan,  Michael  V.,  captain,  Seventh 

cavalry  210 

- — Colonel  251 

— in  pursuit  of  Cheyennes 205 
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Sheridan,  Michael  V.,  member  buffalo 

hunting  party  of  Grand  Duke  Alexis.  . 251 
Sheridan,  Philip  H.,  Major  General,  147,  151 
152,  153,  200,  205, 226, 233 
237,  250,  273,  283,  365, 847 
• — accompanied  Custer  expedition  as  pas- 


senger   369 

— advised  Governor  Crawford  that  Chey- 
ennes, Arapahoes  and  Kiowas,  are  to 

be  ordered  out  of  Kansas 226 

— advocated  destruction  of  buffalo  as 

means  of  controlling  Indians 344 

— asked  for  reinstatement  of  Custer 235 

— -asked  Governor  Crawford  for  regiment 

of  volunteers 235 

— assigned  to  command  of  Department  of 

the  Missouri 222 

— at  Camp  (Fort)  Supply 105,  605 

— autograph  letter  to  W.  H.  Smallwood, 
secretary  of  state,  relative  to  legislative 
resolution  of  thanks  in  archives  of  His- 
torical Society  238 

— camp  on  headwaters  of  Washita 364 

— demanded  that  War  Department  have 

entire  charge  of  Indians 235 

— differed  with  General  Pope  regarding 

methods  of  protecting  frontier 249 

— dramatic  review  of  force  under,  after 

battle  of  Washita  237 

— Forsyth  member  of  staff  of,  in  Civil 

War  229,  845 

— hunting  wild  turkeys 108 

— Indian  campaign  of 257 

— Indians  surrendered  to 107 

— left  Fort  Dodge  under  escort  of  Pe- 

poon’s  scouts  236 

— member  of  hunting  party  of  Grand 

Duke  Alexis  251 

— ordered  employment  given  to  all  able- 
bodied  scouts  taking  part  in  battle  of 

Arickaree  232 

— “Personal  Memoirs”  of,  cited.  . . . 236,  238 
— placed  in  command  of  military  district 
embracing  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Okla- 
homa   605 

— promoted  to  command  of  Division  of 

the  Missouri 245 

— recommended  authority  be  given  to  sell 

public  buildings  at  Fort  Wallace 278 

— “Record  of  Engagements  with  Hostile 

Indians,”  quoted  268 

— Report  of,  in  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War 

annual  report,  1869-’70,  ■ cited 238 

— report  of,  in  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War 

annual  report,  1871 -’72,  quoted 249 

- — Report  upon  Indian  Affairs,  by, 

quoted  211 

— resumed  command  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth   225 

— telegram  to  Governor  Crawford,  from 
Fort  Harker,  August  21,  1868,  quoted,  228 
— temporary  headquarters  located  at  Fort 

Hays  223 

— tour  of  inspection  to  Fort  Wallace.  . . . 225 
— visited  Colonel  Forsyth  convalescing 

after  battle  of  Arickaree 232 

Sheridan  (station  on  Butterfield  route)..  197 
208,  209,  234,  261,  269,  274,  280 

Sheridan  (town  on  U.  P.  railroad) 222 

235, 241, 258 

— hay  teamsters  killed  by  Indians  near.  . 228 
— location  405  miles  west  of  Kansas 

City  342 

— population  of 246 

— railroad  equipment  at,  moved  to  Kit 

Carson  246 

— saurian  bones  found  near 209 

— terminus  of  Kansas  Pacific  (Union  Pa- 
cific) railroad  in  1868-’70 105,  128 

204,  230,  241,  242,  342 


Sheridan  county,  Cheyenne  raid  through,  273 
“Sheridan’s  Resort,”  place  of  turkey 

hunt 108 

Sherman,  Gen.  W.  T.,  147,  151,  199,  232,  636 
— accompanied  Generals  Sheridan  and 

Grant  on  inspection  trip  to  Denver. . . 225 
— appealed  to,  by  Mother  Bickerdyke  for 

aid  to  settlers  _in  1869 727 

— asked  for  reinstatement  of  General 

Custer  235 

Sherman,  Tex 90 

Sherman  county  217,  218,  219 

— -headwaters  of  Solomon  in 226 

Sherman ville  217 

Shermanville  township,  Sherman 

county  217, 218 

She-weh-teh,  Osage  Indian . ..706 

Shick  Shack,  Indian,  sought  protection 

at  Fort  Darnell 481,  482 

Shields,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  of  Lost  Springs, 

quoted  864 

Shields,  James  833 

Shields,  Jane,  becomes  Mrs.  William 

Brown  833 

— date  and  place  of  birth 833 

Shields,  Mary  Barr 833 

Shimmons,  J.  H.,  owner  of  Lawrence 

Tribune  333 

Shin-be-ka-shi,  Osage  Indian 707 

Shin-ka-wa-sha,  Osage  Indian 707 

Shin-ka-wa-ta-ne-kah,  Osage  Indian.  . . 706 

Shipley,  Doctor,  died  at  Salem 385 

Shirer,  Mrs.  Pauline  Haynes,  artist 582 

Shoes,  not  used  by  cowboys 51 

Shooting  matches  1,  511 

Short,  D.,  surveyor,  killed  by  Indians.  . 253 
Short,  O.  F..  member  of  surveying  party, 
killed  by  Indians  in  Meade  county.  . . . 255 
Short,  T.  D.,  member  of  surveying  party, 
killed  by  Indians  in  Meade  county.  . . . 255 
Short -grass  country,  Cow  creek  early 

boundary  of  546 

Shorthorn  cattle  324,  790 

Shortt,  Henry,  Indian  village  once  lo- 
cated on  farm  owned  by 440 

Shrach,  Samuel  B.,  hunter 269 

Shrines,  in  Rice  county 547,  550 

illustration  547 

Shrink,  John 862 

Shrubs,  desert  514 

Shull.  Phillip  2 

3hull,  Sarah 3,  5,  12 

13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  22,  23 
Shumaker,  P.  K.,  county  superintendent 

of  schools  of  Nemaha  county 313 

Shumway’s  ranch,  on  Oregon  trail 7 

Sibert,  G.  W..  one  of  incorporators  of 

Lawrence  Standard  335 

Sibley  tents  380 

Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  Donner  party 

caught  by  snow  in 437 

— passes  of  442 

Sign  language,  description  and  use  of 

among  Indians  660 

—understood  by  all  Indians 659 

Signal  mountains 68 

Silk,  report  of  culture  in  Franklin  county,  797 

■^’’k  industry  798 

Silos  803,  805,  806,  812 

Silver  514,  517,  524 

Silver  Brooch,  Comanche  Indian  chief.  . . 634 

Silver  Lake,  on  military  trail 460 

— store  kept  by  Captain  Alley  at 461 

Silversmiths  among  Indians 524 

Simmons,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  and  Mina  Miller, 

“William  Hall,”  sketch  by 864-  865 

Simmons,  Rachel  tombstone  inscription,  828 
Simmons,  Thomas,  member  Doy  rescue 

party  852,  853 

Simmons  family 599 
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Simms,  Maj.  William,  secretary  State 

Board  of  Agriculture 

Simons,  L.  S.,  one  of  leasers  of  Law- 
rence Record  

Simons,  W.  C.,  "Lawrence  Newspapers  in 

Territorial  Days,”  article  by 325- 

— leased  Lawrence  Record  with  L.  A. 

Simons,  and  J.  L.  Brady 

— purchased  interest  of  J.  L.  Brady  in 

Journal-World  

— purchased  Lawrence  Daily  Gazette  with 

J.  L.  Brady  

— sole  ownership  of  Lawrence  World 

passes  to  

• — tribute  to  old  John  Brown 

Simper  Sel-bee,  Indian  name  of  Bill  Mat- 

thewson  

Simpson,  Bill,  "Apache  Bill,”  scout  for 

Nineteenth  Kansas  cavalry 

Simpson,  Lillian,  artist  

Simpson,  R.  H.,  representative  Wallace 
county,  1927,  presented  bills  asking  ap- 
propriation for  purchase  of  old  Fort 

Wallace  reservation 

Sims,  William,  secretary  of  State  Board 

of  Agriculture  

Sinex,  — — , map,  1719,  by 

Singing,  community  

-^old  time  353, 

Singing  schools  377, 

Siouan  family  520,  522,  533,  553, 

• — drove  Pawnees  from  Republican  river 

to  Platte  

Siouan  family,  Dakota  tribe  of 

— Quapaw  tribe  of  

Sioux  Indians,  99,  162,  245,  369,  533,  672, 

• — at  war  

— attempt  to  segregate  from  Cheyennes . . 

— battle  with  Pawnees  near  Salem 

• — capture  of  Mrs.  Morgan 724,  725, 

— Connor’s  campaign  against 

- — depredations  

near  Solomon  and  Saline 

on  overland  mail  and  telegraph  lines 

— Dull  Knife,  chief  of 

— fled  from  camp  at  Hancock’s  approach, 
— name  given  by  government  to  Dakotas, 

— name  used  by  French  voyageurs 

— northern  Cheyennes  intermarried  with, 
— not  principal  leaders  in  Custer  mas- 
sacre   671, 

— origin  of  name  of 

— preparations  for  campaign  against 

— raid  in  Solomon  valley 

— reported  near  Big  Timbers 

■ — Spotted  Tail’s  band,  given  permission 

to  hunt  to  the  Arkansas 

— "Uncle  Tommy”  Twiss,  agent  for 

• — war  declared  against 

Siringo,  Charles  A.,  “A  Lone  Star  Cow- 
boy” by,  quoted 31,  41,  45,  46, 

52,  54,  55,  58,  59,  60,  61,  67,  68, 
Sitting  Bull  (Nah-tcha-thee-awk) . 671, 

Sivell’s  bend,  of  Red  river 

Six-mile  House,  two  miles  west  of  Quin- 

daro  

Six-shooters  129,  286,  505, 

“The  Sixteenth  Kansas  Cavalry  in  the 
Black  Hills  in  1865,”  article  by  Will  C. 

Ferril  855- 

Skaggs  family,  tombstone  inscriptions.  . . 
"Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Augustus  Wattles,”  article  by  Mrs.  O. 

E.  Morse  290- 

Skidi  Pawnees.  See  Pawnee  Indians,  Skidi. 
Skiff,  Fred  J.  V.,  and  E.  G.  Ross,  Law- 
rence Standard  sold  to 

Skin  scrapers 

— flint  

■ — stone 


798 
330 
338 

330 
332 

331 

331 

338 

640 

105 

582 

283 

799 
198 
303 
354 
865 
847 

532 

530 

520 

679 

270 
682 
391 
728 
857 
367 
226 
855 
103 
602 

641 
641 
272 

672 

641 

271 
723 
225 

250 

491 

215 

48 

72 

677 

68 

838 

569 


858 

828 


299 


335 

545 

539 

526 


Skin  wrappings,  on  Indian  dead 849 

Skinner,  Constance  Lindsay,  "Adventurers 

of  Oregon”  by,  cited  33,  97 

Skinner  family,  tombstone  inscriptions...  828 

Skull  creek,  Indian  fights  on 234 

Skunks 45,T07,  129 

Slagle,  Doctor,  of  Smith  Center,  formerly 

of  Salem  385 

Slaughterhouses,  in  east 84 

Slave  and  free-state  parties,  endeavoring 
to  control  admission  of  Kansas  into 

Union  145 

Slave  brought  to  Council  Grove,  1847.  . . 710 
Slave  code,  enacted  by  Bogus  Legis- 
lature   9 

Slave-holding  organization 355 

Slave  law,  Kansas,  prescribed  death  pen- 
alty for  assisting  slaves  to  escape.  ...  157 

Slavery  36,  154,  157,  346,  420 

— propaganda,  answer  to 292 

— question  of 325 

—United  States  torn.over  question  of...  426 

Slaves  145 

— assisted  by  John  Brown  to  escape  to 

Canada  146 

— emancipated  in  Kentucky,  not  allowed 

by  law  to  remain  in  state 291 

— helped  by  underground  railroad 852 

— work  of  John  Brown  and  sons  in  be- 
half of  160 

Sleet  146,  314 

Slesvigers  300 

— located  in  Marshall  county  in  1869 . . . 301 

Slings,  Indians  armed  with 525 

Slingshot  853,  855 

Slogan : “Kansas  grows  the  best  wheat 

in  the  world” 567 

Sloughs  487 

Smalley,  Carl  J 572,  573 

— called  "world’s  greatest  art  dealer”...  572 

— -private  art  collection  of 572 

Smallpox,  Loup  Pawnees  almost  annihi- 
lated by,  in  1832 531 

Smallwood,  William  H.,  member  of  State 

Board  of  Agriculture *791 

— secretary  of  state 238,  791 

Smelser  family,  tombstone  inscriptions.  . . 828 

Smith,  314 

Smith,  - — - — -,  wounded  by  Indians 725 

Smith,  "Grandpa,”  killed  bv  Indians...  725 

Smith,  Miss,  married  Dick  Jordan 119 

Smith.  A.  E.,  lieutenant  Seventh  cav- 
alry   210 

Smith.  Col.  A.  J.,  gave  permission  to 
Custer  to  go  to  Fort  Rilev  to  see  wife,  220 
— ordered  by  Hancock  to  destroy  Chey- 
enne village  213 

— troops  in  Hancock’s  expedition  in  com- 
mand of  218 

Smith,  Alex.,  killed  by  Indians 725 

Smith,  Alice  Strieby,  maternal  ances- 
tors of  715,  716 

— "Through  the  Eyes  of  My  Father; 
Fragments  of  Council  Grove  History,” 

article  by 708-  718 

Smith,  Andrew  J.,  colonel  Seventh  cav- 

alrv  210 

Smith.  Carl  G.,  homesteaded  tract  in 

Jewell  county  395 

Smith.  Mrs.  Catherine  Cole,  artist, 

brief  sketch  of 582 

Smith,  Charles,  lumber  yard  of,  at 

Belleville  312 

Smith,  Delia,  school  teacher 498 

Smith,  Edward  P.,  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  254 

Smith,  Elizabe+h  Williams,  Topeka 560 

— "R.  L.  Williams:  A Biographical 

Sketch,”  bv  558-  561 

Smith,  Eva  Florence,  artist,  brief  sketch 
of  582 
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Smith,  F.  Dumont,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee on  American  citizenship  in 

American  Bar  Association 744 

—‘‘Handbook  of  the  Constitution”  by, 

quoted  768 

Smith,  F.  H.,  member  commission  to 
investigate  murder  of  five  Osages  by 

state  militia  254 

Smith,  Frank  H.  P.,  well  known  in  oil 

industry  at  Wichita 435 

Smith,  Fred  R.,  judge  district  court, 

Manhattan  435 

Smith,  George  B.,  justice  of  the  peace..  320 

Smith.  Giles  A 246 

Smith,  Mrs.  Gladys  Nelson,  artist,  brief 

sketch  582 

Smith,  Harvey  M.,  brief  sketch  of....  435 

Smith,  Irvin  Elwood,  artist.  582 

Smith,  J.  W.,  member  commission  to  in- 
vestigate killing  of  five  Osages  by  state 

militia  254 

Smith,  Jedediah  H.,  and  others  purchase 

General  Ashley’s  fur  business 436 

Smith,  Joseph  317,  318,  319 

— township  trustee,  handled  aid  for 

grasshopper  sufferers  317 

Smith.  Katherine  English,  artist,  brief 

sketch 582 

Smith,  Mary,  became  Mrs.  Thomas 

Madigan  280 

Smith,  Oliver,  farm  of,  near  Jewell  City,  398 

Smith,  Owen  M.,  a Texas  drover 101 

Smith,  Paul,  ex-mayor  of  Courtland . . . . 320 
Smith,  S.  C.,  and  W.  S.  Rankin  pur- 
chase Kansas  State  Journal 329 

Smith.  Tom,  floored  cowboy  antagonists,  81 
— killed  while  putting  handcuffs  on 

murderer  81 

— marshal  of  Abilene 81 

— mayor  of  several  towns  in  Wyoming.  . 81 

Smith,  V.  Nicholas,  married  Ida  Greeley, 

daughter  of  Horace  Greeley 334 

Smith,  Wendell  E.,  artist 582 

Smith,  William  E.,  biographical  sketch,  435 
— “The  Oregon  Trail  Through  Potta- 
watomie County,”  article  by....  435-  464 

— portrait  436 

Smith  Center  309 

Smith  county  314 

Smith  lumber  yard,  Burlingame 378 

Smith’s  grocery  store 410 

Smithy,  shoeing  of  mules  and  repair  of 

wagons 718 

Smoking,  Comanche  customs  of.  . . . 624,  625 

Smoky,  Trego  county,  census  of. 248 

Smoky  Hill  Art  club 572 

Smoky  Hill  river 68,  104 

105,  111,  112,  128,  137,  190,  192,  198,  199 
200,  203,  210,  214,  225,  241,  257,  259,  269 
272,  275,  276,  289,  308,  309,  460,  519,  564 

— Beaver  creek  tributary  of 136 

— called  Chetolah  river  in  Greene’s 

“Kanzas  Region”  198 

— called  “River  of  the  Padoucahs”  on 

Sinex  map,  1719 198 

— called  Tapage  river  on  Schoolcraft  map,  591 
— Cheyenne  raiders  cross,  near  Elkader.  . 273 

— dam  at  Fort  Wallace 280 

constructed  244 

— description  242 

— early  name  given  by  Indians  to  Kan- 
sas river  591 

— first  cattle  ranch  in  Kansas  started 

on 178 

— freighting  on  505 

— garden  spot  and  hunting  ground  of 

America  191 

— great  bend  of 191 

— military  posts  established  on.  . . . 189,  342 
— national  highway  along 189 


Smoky  Hill  river,  north  fork  of 113 

137,  198,  255,  258,  259,  261 
— northern  herd  of  buffalo  ranged  as 

far  south  as 113 

— origin  of  name 198 

— Padoucah  Indians  found  near 189 

— Quiviran  villages  on 141 

— Spanish  and  French  explorations  on...  189 

— stock  in  territory  of  upper 289 

— sunken  basins  in,  in  Wallace  county ; 

illustration  288 

— Tenth  cavalry  protected  railroad  and 

settlements  on  228 

— trail  of  1860  along 191 

— tributary  of  Kansas  river 191 

Smoky  Hill  stage  route 215,  257,  258 

• — advantages  of 193 

— natural  one  for  Pacific  railroad 195 

— needed  military  protection  in  1870....  225 
— said  to  be  better  than  Platte  and  Ar- 
kansas routes  195 

— table  of  distances  on  Butterfield 

route  194,  196 

- — war  on 209 

Smoky  Hill  spring,  station  on  Butterfield 

route  196 

Smoky  Hill,  station  on  Kansas  Pacific 

railroad  270 

Smoky  Hill  valley 505 

— Indian  depredations  in 605 

Snake  creek,  Clark  county 570 

Snakes  499 

Snell,  Captain,  Thirteenth  Missouri  cav- 
alry   191 

Snipes 310 

Snow,  Francis  Huntington,  professor  Kan- 
sas University,  article  on  natural  his- 
tory by,  mentioned 796 

— ■ — experiments  with  chinch  bugs 800 

Snow,  Florence  L.,  “Kansas  Art  and  Art- 
ists” by,  cited 573 

Snow,  G.  C.,  U.  S.  Osage  Indian  agent  at 

Neosho  706 

Snow,  M.  M 591 

Snow,  Preston  594,  600 

Snow  106,146,211,218 

289,  318,  353,  357,  376,  411,  437,  442,  498 
— blindness  269 


— delayed  Nineteenth  Kansas  from  taking 

part  in  battle  of  Washita 237 

—storms  83,  204,  264,  362 

— surveying  abandoned  on  account  of...  495 

Snowfall,  at  Fort  Wallace  in  1869 242 

Snyder, , killed  by  Indians  east  of 

Aubrey  255 

Snyder,  A.  R.,  former  superintendent  of 

Pottawatomies,  at  Mayetta 452 

Snyder,  Corydon  G.,  artist,  brief  sketch 

of  583 

Snyder,  George  250 

— one  of  first  sutlers  of  Fort  Harker.  . . . 251 
Snyder,  Simon,  captain  Fifth  infantry, 
probably  last  commandant  of  Fort 

Harker  250 

Soap  weed,  description  of 135 

Soapstone,  pipes  made  from 540 

Socialistic  colony,  started  by  Danes  near 

Hays  City,  1877 302 

Socialists,  started  paper  at  Enterprise...  331 

Society  of  Jesus 471 

Sod,  breaking 308 

— corn  308,  376 

— corral,  at  Big  Creek  station 197 

— first  broken  in  Lyon  county 601 

> — fort 405 

—houses,  119,  120,  130,  148,  219,  510 

trees  furnished  roof  poles  for 563 

warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  385 

Soddies.  See  Sod  houses. 

Soil,  fertilized  by  salt 799 
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Soil,  new  facts  on 797 

• — richness  of 191 

Soldier  creek 190,  458,  462,  487,  498 

Soldier  Hill,  near  Rock  Creek  station...  19 

Soldiers  46,  64,  102,  138,  139,  140 

173;  286,  289,  302,  348,  405,  504,  505,  862 

— assisted  Council  Grove  settlers 715 

— at  Council  Grove  during  Civil  War.  . . . 711 

s — at  Fort  Riley 461 

— barracks  at  Fort  Sibley 409,  410 

— buried  at  Fort  Wallace  cemetery 207 

removed  to  national  cemetery  at 

Leavenworth  281,  289 

— Civil  War  843 

— desertions  271 

— emigration  189 

— from  Fort  Hays,  joined  chase  for  In- 
dians who  ran  off  stock  at  Big  Creek 

station  197 

— “galvanized”  505,  506,  857 

■ — guarded  Cheyenne  camp  under  command 

of  Captain  Runderbrook 134 

• — guarding  property  at  Fort  Hays 197 

— in  pursuit  of  Cheyennes,  visit  Driskill 

ranch  569 

—killed  by  Indians  207,  215,  234 

at  Elephant  Rock 240 

in  attack  on  Cheyenne  camp  on 

Sappa  269 

— - — in  battle  of  Washita,  burial  of 363 

in  Nebraska  276 

near  Fort  Dodge 249 

— land  rights  of 346 

— lawyers  in  Topeka 741 

— little  feared  by  Indians 343 

— of  Fort  Riley  sent  for 714 

— pay  of  common 358 

— scurvy  among,  due  to  lack  of  proper 

food  216 

— sent  from  Fort  Dodge  to  chase  Indians 
who  had  murdered  German  family.  . . . 260 
— Shawnee  Mission  buildings  used  as  bar- 
racks for  431 

— wounded  by  Indians 229,  246,  569 

on  Little  Beaver 235 

on  Rose  creek 241 

Soldiers’  compensation  law,  Kansas 

(World  War)  741,  742 

Soldier’s  Hole,  swimming  hole  near  mouth 

of  Elm  creek 709 

Soldiers’  Home,  State,  on  Fort  Dodge 

military  reservation  510 

Solomon  bluffs  411 

Solomon  City,  efforts  to  establish  stock- 

yard  at  74 

—source  of  supplies  for  Solomon  valley,  728 

Solomon  railroad  347 

Solomon  river  247,  250 

252,  363,  367,  389,  720,  723, 727 
— Black  Kettle’s  camp  on  headwaters  of,  226 
— branch  of  Kansas  Pacific  built  up....  347 
— headwaters  of,  in  Sherman  county.  ...  226 
— home  station  on  Butterfield  route,  194,  196 

— massacres  on  246 

— milldam  on  404 

— Mrs.  Morgan  captured  by  Indians  on.  . 107 

— north  fork  of . 191 

Indian  fights  on 234 

— south  fork  of 269 

— troops  placed  on 239 

Solomon  valley  170 

— abundance  of  wild  game  in 726 

— Cheyenne  raids  in 845 

— destitution  in  727 

• — “Early  Days  Along  the,”  article  by 

Mrs.  Olive  A.  Clark 719-730 

— Mother  Bickerdyke’s  service  for  needy 

of.  in  1869 727 

— only  two  schools  in,  in  1871-’72 727 

— second  Indian  raid  of 724,  728 

— settlers  of,  lacked  protection 729 


Solomon  valley,  settlers  of,  welcomed 

news  of  Union  Pacific  branch 729 

Sombreros 47,  80,  95 

— description  of  style  of,  worn  by  cow- 
boys   49 

— insignia  of  the  cowboy 49 

— manufactured  by  Stetson 50 

Song  books,  written  for  Indians 143 

Songs,  cowboy,  to  quiet  cattle 57 

words  of  93.  96 

Songs  of  the  western  pioneers 441,442 

Sorghum  mill  

Sorghum  molasses  353 

Sorghums  567’,  568 

—acreage  in  1872  and  1921 808 

— acreage  in  1893 800 

— acreage  and  production  of,  1872 793 

— culture  and  manufacture 789 

— three  manufactories  of 798 

Sorick,  Mrs.  Adeline 406 

Sorick,  George  A ’ 403 

—member  Jewell  City  Town  Company.  .’  407 

Sorick,  Henry  

— elected  treasurer  Jewell  county 408 

— member  Jewell  City  Town  Company.!  497 

— member  militia  company 405 

Sorick.  John  A 403 

— member  militia  company 405 

Soule,  Silas,  member  Doy  rescue  party..  852 

South,  claimed  Kansas  for  slavery 426 

South  Canadian  river.  See  Canadian 
river,  south  fork. 

South  Carolina,  blood  red  banner  of  dis- 
union, floated  over  office  of  Herald  of 

Freedom 

South  Dakota  ! 265 

— Ghost-dance  war,  of  1890 851 

— triangular  arrow-point  culture  used  by 

Ankara  Indians  in 531 

South  Dakota  Historical  Society  collec- 
tions. cited  554 

South  Fork  of  Canadian  river.  See  Ca- 
nadian river,  south  fork  of. 

South  Pass,  discoverv  of 439 

Southern  Cheyenne  Indians.  See  Chey- 
enne Indians,  Southern. 

Southern  drawl,  became  western  drawl..  86 
Southwest  Historical  Quarterly,  cited,  27,  97 

Southwest  Indians  843 

Southwest  Kansas,  altitudes  of 563 

— cattlemen  occupy,  early  in  seventies.  . . 565 
— Coronado  the  first  white  man  to  see.  . 564 

— description  of 563 

— exodus  from  566 

— farming  given  up  in.  for  cattle  raising,  566 

— grows  best  wheat  in  Kansas 567 

— one  of  best-watered  sections  of  state..  563 

— primitive  vegetation  of 563 

produced  one-fourth  of  wheat  grown 

in  state  in  1926 568 

— “Settlement  of,”  article  by  J.  w! 

Berryman  561-  570 

— special  fitness  for  cattle  grazing 565 

— transformation  of  568 

— wheat  grown  in,  sought  by  millers  out- 
side of  state  to  mix  with  locally  grown 

wheats  567 

— years  1885  to  1887  phenomenal  crop 

years  in 566 

Sowle,  Mrs.  Hattie 586 

Spading  matches  790 

Spain,  armor-clad  knights  of,  cross 

plains  of  Kansas 140 

— closed  New  Orleans  to  trade  with 

United  States  418 

— Old  and  New 514 

— retroceded  to  France  all  French  terri- 
tory west  of  Mississippi 142 

Spaniards  ..  . 150,  514,  518,  524,  532,  533,  546 

— defeated  Zuni  Indians 516 

— desire  for  gold 517 
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Spaniards,  occupied  part  of  Scott  county,  275 

— pilgrimage  into  Kansas • • 514 

— sent  Coronado  in  search  of  treasure  in 

Quivira  141 

Spanish  adventurers  1*0 

— army  2 1 

— bit  52 

— bridle,  found  on  S'.  E.  Miller  village 

site  519 

— cattle  in  Texas  in  1830.  . . 29 

— explorations,  monuments  in  Kansas  to 

commemorate  141 

on  Smoky  Hill  river 189 

— flag,  Pike  ordered  Pawnees  to  lower.  . . 142 

— frontiers  419 

— ponies 66 

— ranches  28 

— settlements  515 

— — on  Pacific  coast 141 

Spanish  American  War,  appointment  of 

officers  736,  737 

Spanish  fever  made  excuse  for  hostility 

toward  cattle  industry 76 

— Texas  cattle  did  not  die  of 78 

— Texas  cattle  feared  infected  with 73 

Spanish  poultry  (breed) 790 

Sparks,  Judge  James,  of  Kentucky 735 

Sparks,  M.  E 465,  469,  472,  473,  474,  476 

— quoted  regarding  Bender  family 469 

Sparks,  Rebecca,  married  James  David- 
son Harvey 735 

Sparrow 360 

— near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Sparrow,  English  799 

Spaulding,  William  504 

Spear  heads  526,  861 

— few  found  in  Rice  county 539 

— flint,  found  in  Abilene 860 

Spears  209,  713,  714 

— Indians  armed  with 525 

--metal,  fragment  of,  found  in  Vogel 

canyon,  Colo 555 

— of  obsidian  556 

Speer,  John,  age  at  death 333 

—date  of  arrival  in  Lawrence 332 

— defiance  of  slave  laws  passed  by  “Bogus 

Legislature”  333 

— early  adherent  of  Lane 337 

— interfered  to  take  S.  H.  Wood  away 
from  officer  who  had  arrested  him.  . . . 333 
— “Life  of  James  H.  Lane”  by,  men- 
tioned   333 

— -purchased  Clarion . and  merged  it  with 

Tribune,  Lawrence  335 

— purchased  Lawrence  Republican 334 

— revived  Lawrence  Tribune,  January  1, 
1863  332 


— set  tvpe  for  his  “Life  of  James  H. 

Lane”  333 

— tribute  to  character  of 333 

— two  sons  of,  lost  during  Quantrill  raid,  333 
Speer,  Joseph  L.,  arrival  in  Lawrence, 

date  of  332 

—early  adherent  of  Lane 337 

Spencer,  Rev.  .Toab,  quoted 431 

Spencer  rifles,  Cheyennes  armed  with.  . . . 231 
Spirit  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  established  in 

1872  335 

purchased  by  Moody  and  Davis.  . . 335 

Spirits,  Osages  promise  to  suppress  use 

of  705 

Spiritualist  camp  at  Delphos 725,  726 

Sponable,  J.  W 788 

Spoonbill,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Spotted  Tail.  Sioux  chief.... 681 

band  of,  given  permission  to  hunt 

to  below  the  Arkansas 250 

Spriggs,  William,  state  treasurer 789 

Spring  creek,  Cheyenne  raiders  sur- 
rounded at  569 

— pumping  plant  on,  described 287 


Spring  Creek,  station  on  Butterfield 

route  194,  196 

Spring  Creek  township,  Pottawatomie 

countv  440 

Spring  Hill  559 

Spring  river  91 

Spring  wagons,  purchased  by  quarter- 
master general  in  Kansas 278 

Springdale,  imaginary  town,  aspirant  for 
county  seat  of  Jewell  county  in  1870.  . 408 
Springer,  Miss,  married  Enoch  Darnell . . 481 

Springs  192,  389,  410,  440,  488,  563 

— largest  on  Butterfield  Despatch  route.  . 192 

— on  Big  John  creek 709 

— on  Butterfield  route,  fifteen  stations 

located  at  195 

— one  of  largest  in  west,  on  Butterfield 

route 192 

Sproul.  T.  F.,  “Prosy  Romance”  by, 

cited • 188 

Sproul,  “Uncle”  Tommy,  minister  in 

Drywood  353 

Spurs  27,  46,  65,  80,  233,  286,  379 

— necessary  part  of  cowboy  dress 51 

Squatter  sovereignty  297,  325 

—doctrine  of  426 

— Douglas  proviso  of 294 

“Squaw  Bill,”  alias  Bill  Wilson,  buffalo 

hunter  115,  121 

Squaw  corn,  petrified 862 

Squaws  104,  108,  109 

— abused  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Miss  White,  728 

— jealous  of  white  women  captives 373 

— showed  grief  by  hacking  bodies 715 

Squirrels  378,  502,  512 

Stafford,  Selie  & 313 

Stage-coach  lines 164 

— between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort 

Riley  454 

— from  Burr  Oak  to  Red  Cloud  operated 

by  J.  R.  Burrow 385 

— from  Elk  Falls  to  Sedan  and  Elgin...  845 

— to  Denver  237 

— to  Santa  Fe 718 

— See,  also,  Butterfield  Overland  Despatch 
Co. 

Stage-coaches 153,  199 

— burned  by  Indians  at  Fort  Downer.  . . 198 

— escorts  for  203 

— on  Butterfield  route  withdrawn  on  ac- 
count of  Indians 219 

— running  between  Fort  Leavenworth  and 

Fort  Riley  457 

— -troops  sent  to  escort 199 

Stage  route  259,  847 

— along  Smoky  Hill  river 258 

— to  Denver,  troops  from  Fort  Wallace 

to  clear  234 

— See.  also.  Butterfield  Overland  Despatch 
Company  route. 

Stage  stations  718 

—fortified  199 

— troops  sent  for  protection  of 199,  204 

— well  and  corral  at,  at  Council  Grove.  . 710 


Stahl.  W.  W 529 

“S'tgked  Plains  buffalo” 113 

Staked  Plains  of  New  Mexico* 263 

Staked  Plains  of  Texas.  . . 211,  262,  635,  651 

— distance  to  Dodge  City  from 56 

Stallions,  premiums  given  on,  at  state 

fair,  1867  790 

Stamp,  Peter  M.,  8th  Kan.  Inf.,  tomb- 
stone inscription  859 

Stampedes  63,  65,  88,  89,  90,  91,  95,  178 

— after  reaching  camps 66 

— causes  of  60 

— during  midnight  storm ; illustration ...  59 

— many  cattle  lost  during 58 

— more  frequent  in  exclusive  steer  herd . . 60 

Standard,  Lawrence,  incorporators  of.  . . . 335 
Stanfield,  Richard,  Jewell  county 395 
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Stanley,  Caroline  Abbot,  “Order  No.  11,” 

novel  by,  cited 188 

review  of  157 

Stanley,  Rev.  E.  J 502 

Stanley,  Mrs.  Georgiana  (Rogers),  date  of 

death  832 

Stanley,  Henry  M.,  description  of  Fort 

Hays,  1867,  by . 196 

— “My  Early  Travels  and  Adventures  in 

America  and  Asia,”  cited 216 

■ quoted  196 

Stanton,  Mr 293 

Star  neighborhood,  Jewell  county 415 

Starch,  at  state  fair,  1867 790 

State  departments  (etc.)  of  Kansas,  and 
state  organizations  are  under  inverted 
form;  as,  “Adjutant  general,  Kansas”; 

“Art  Association,  Kansas  State.” 

State  Sentinel , Lawrence,  moved  from 

Leavenworth  336 

Stateler,  Rev.  L.  B.,  missionary  to  Dela- 
wares   502 

Statistics,  farm  793,803,807,808 

Steamboat  . . 3,  67,  98,  99,  423,  425,  503,  852 

— built  for  use  on  Arkansas  river 797 

— first  to  enter  Kansas 419 

— travel  by,  ended  at  Independence,  Mo.,  438 

Stearns,  Clark,  store  of 854 

Steel  City,  formerly  called  Jenkins’  mill,  315 

Steel  Dust,  race  horse 350 

Steele,  General  98 

Steele,  James  W.,  “Sons  of  the  Border,” 
collection  of  stories  from  Kansas  Maga- 
zine, cited  188 

■ — • — review  of  169 

Steers  41,  88,  314,  320,  355,  436 

Steinbruek,  E.  R.,  of  North  Dakota,  tri- 
angular arrow-point  culture  discovered 
in  Arikara  houses  in  North  Dakota  by,  531 
Steinmetz,  Dr.  William  R.,  assistant  sur- 
geon, Fort  Wallace 271,  279 

Step  ladder  used  for  stairs 721 

Stephens,  Kate,  “Life  at  Laurel  Town” 

by,  cited  188 

— • — -review  of 166 

Sterling  799 

Sterns,  Dr.  Fred  H.,  triangular  arrow- 
point  culture  found  along  Missouri  and 

Platte  by  531 

Sterrett,  Virginia,  artist,  brief  sketch  of,  583 
Stetcher,  Karl,  artist,  brief  sketch  of . . . . 583 
Stetson,  John  B.,  Philadelphia  hat  manu- 
facturer, had  monopoly  on  manufacture 

of  cowboy  sombreros  50 

Stevens,  Alex  356 

Stevens,  Barney  J 335 

Stevens,  J.  D.,  member  Lawrence  colony,  830 
Stevens,  J.  T.,  publisher  of  Spirit  of  Kan- 
sas, Lawrence  335 

Stevens,  James,  “Mattock” 188 

Stevens,  Nels  F.,  business  manager  of 

Spirit  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 335,  337 

Stevens,  R.  H.,  of  party  of  gold  seekers.  . 449 
Stevens,  W.  C.,  member  of  faculty  of 

University  of  Kansas 335 

Steward,  354 

Steward,  Charley,  Buffalo  hunter.  . . 116,  117 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Grace  Bliss,  artist,  brief 

sketch  of 583 

Stewart,  John  E.,  member  Doy  rescue 

party  852,  853 

Stewart,  Samuel,  early  settler  of  Allen 

county  701,  702 

Stiggers,  D.  R 594 

Stillwell,  “Jack,”  Forsyth  scout 102 

103,  635,  652 

• — at  battle  of  the  Arickaree 151 

— carried  dispatch  from  Forsyth  to  Fort 

Wallace  for  aid 230 

— deputy  U.  S.  marshal  in  Oklahoma.  . . . 364 
— heroic  conduct  at  battle  of  Arickaree.  . 645 


Stillwell,  “Jack,”  real  name  Samuel ....  645 

— sent  to  Fort  Sill  for  aid 645 

— taken  to  Wyoming  by  Buffalo  Bill,  where 

he  died  364 

— volunteered  to  go  to  Fort  Wallace  for 

help  for  Arickaree  survivors 104 

— with  Bankhead’s  party 851 

— with  Custer’s  command 364 

— with  Nineteenth  Kansas 362 

Stimpson,  F.  E.,  of  Lawrence  Daily  Re- 
publican   329, 330 

Stinking  Belly,  Indian  chief 635 

Stinnett,  Henry,  crossed  plains  in  early 

day 100 

Stinnett,  William,  crossed  plains  in  early 

day  100 

Stinson,  Bard,  tombstone  inscription 829 

Stock,  captured  from  Cheyenne  raiders.  .274 
— early  practice  of  driving  to  market. ...  88 

— killed  by  hailstones 60 

— raising  789 

— saddle  51 

Stockade  450,  510,  563 

— at  Pierceville,  attacked  by  Indians,  254,  260 

— below  White  Rock  city 391,  392 

— in  Barber  county,  for  protection  against 

Indians  254 

Stockslager,  S.  M.,  letter  of,  regarding 
field  notes  of  survey  of  Fort  Wallace 

military  reservation 20l 

Stockwater,  Charles,  superintendent  of 
Little  Sandy  station  on  Oregon  trail . . 6 

— attacked  by  McCanles 6 

Stockyards,  erected  for  Texas-cattle 

trade  in  Kansas 77 

— Kansas  City  287 

- — torn  down  by  wild  Texas  cattle 58 

Stokes,  Ed.,  delegate  to  Wyandotte  con- 
stitutional convention  560 

Stone,  murdered  by  Quantrill  raid- 
ers   840 

Stone,  George  Melville,  artist,  sketch  of,  583 
Stone,  Joseph,  refugee  from  Missouri.  . . 840 

Stone,  for  building 798 

in  Jewell  county 388,  390 

— from  White  Rock  bluffs 310 

Stone  beads  449 

Stone-box  grave  builders 554 

Stone-box  graves,  from  Atlantic  to 

Quivira  and  Harahey 554 

Stone  Calf,  Cheyenne  chief 264 

265,  636,  684 

— efforts  to  induce  Grey  Beard  to  sur- 
render Sophia  German 264 

— killed  at  battle  of  Adobe  Walls 644 

— General  Miles  sent  message  to,  de- 
manding surrender  of  German  sisters..  263 
— sent  Indians  to  Fort  Sill  to  arrange  for 

surrender 263 

— surrender  of  264 

— village  of  263 

— visited  German  sisters  at  Mission 

school 265 

Stone  cist,  near  Junction  City 533 

Stone-cist  builders,  traded  with  Pueblos,  556 

Stone -cist  type  of  shell -tempered  pottery,  530 

Stone  hammers  526,  538 

Stone  implements  463 

— 'illustration  of  . . : 515 

— used  bv  Wichita  Indians 519 

Stone  mortars  526 

— illustration  of 515 

Stone  paint  pot 541 

Stone  pipes  527 

Stone  ouarry.  near  Fort  Wallace,  at- 
tack by  Indians  on  workmen  at 207 

Stone  scrapers,  found  in  Rice  county  vil- 
lage sites  539 

Stone  weapons  542 

“Stories  with  a General  Background  of 

Kansas  Life”  180-  185 
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Storms 114,  319 

Stormy  Hollow  station,  stage  company 

stock  at,  run  off  by  Indians 214 

Stover,  John 110 

Stover,  S.  G.,  state  treasurer 320 

Stowell,  , boy  killed  by  Indians  near 

Buffalo  station  255 

Stowell,  John,  book  written  by,  quoted.  . 458 

— “Don  Coronado  Through  Kansas,” 

cited .188 

Strachey,  Ray,  “Marching  On,”  novel 

by,  cited  1®® 

— — review  of  100 

Straley,  W.,  “Pioneer  Sketches,  Nebraska 

and  Texas”  by,  cited 60,  97 

Straw-house  village  528,  529,  532 

Straw  houses  631 

Stray  notices,  live  stock 789 

Street,  Jonathan  405 

Street,  William  D.,  captain  militia  com- 


pany 


405 


— land  homesteaded  by 403 

— member  Jewell  City  Town  Company . . 407 
— organized  militia  company  for  protec- 
tion of  settlers  on  Buffalo  creek.  . . . . . 404 
Streeter,  Colonel,  of  Illinois,  ex-Union 

soldier  ^33 

Stretchers,  ten  at  Fort  Wallace 245 

Strickler,  H.  J.,  first  president  Board  of 

Agriculture  791 

Strieby,  Chris  H.,  reminiscences  of,  by 

Alice  Strieby  Smith 708-  718 

Strike,  railroad,  in  1877 271 

“Striker,”  at  army  posts 204 

Stringfellow,  Dr.  John  H.,  Platte  county, 

Mo 294 

Strouding  used  by  Indians  for  blankets.  . 665 
Strychnine  used  to  poison  buffalo  car- 
casses   ;••••. 129 

Stuart,  James  R.,  cabin  built  by 376 

Stubblefield,  Mrs.  J.  E 693 

Stults,  L.  M.,  settler  on  Buffalo  creek..  403 
Stumbling  Pear,  or  Set-im-ga-er,  Kiowa 
chief,  council  with  General  Hancock...  214 

portrait  214 

Sturgeon,  Robert • • • • 638 

Sturgeon  clan  or  gens  of  Pottawatomies . . 452 

Sturm,  Doctor,  Indian  scout 635,  652 

Sublette,  William,  fur  trader 436 

Subsidies  for  railroads 35 

Sudan  grass  805,  806 

— acreage  in  1921 808 

— introduction  of  804 

Suffolk,  sheep  790 

Sugar  363,  497,  789 

— bounty  in  Kansas-grown  and  manufac- 
tured   802 

— -from  beets  or  sorghum 798 

— shortage  of 727 

Sugar  beets,  statistics 808 

Sugar-cane  products  789 

Sugar  commissioner,  appointment  of....  799 

Sugar  creek  453 

— in  Allen  and  Linn  counties  451 

— trading  post  on 453 

Sugg,  W.  W.,  cattle  man 74,  76,  77 

Suk-ah,  Wichita  woman,  as  a girl  lived 
in  Indian  village  near  present  Wichita,  522 

543, 544 

Sullivan,  Edward,  Louisville 461 

Sully,  Gen.  Alfred 152 

— asked  for  reinstatement  of  General 

Custer  235 

— disposition  of  troops  along  western 

frontier  in  1869  by 239 

— warned  Governor  Harvey  from  Fort 
Harker,  of  hostile  Indians  near  Fort 

Hays  239 

Sumac  421,  713 

Sumner,  Charles  354 

61—2885 


Sumner,  Col.  E.  V.,  Hancock’s  contro- 
versy with 223 

Sumner  county  435 

Sumnerville,  Ottawa  county 723 

Sun  worshiped  as  Jehovah  by  Indians,  547 

Sun  City  565 

— stockade  built  for  protection  against 

Indians  254 

Sun  Down,  Osage  Indian 707 

Sun  worshipers  547 

Sunken  basin  in  Smoky  Hill  river,  Wallace 

county;  illustration  288 

Sunrise,  Arapahoe  Indian 674 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  state, 

John  Fraser 796 

Superior,  Neb 396 

Supreme  court,  Kansas 740,  743 

■ — • — action  in  syndicalism  case 738 

decision  in  favor  of  Governor  Davis,  737 

decision  in  favor  of  MacCauley,  737,  738 

first  woman  to  practice  in 360 

Supreme  court,  United  States.  See  U.  S. 
supreme  court. 

Surgeon  General.  See  U.  S.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. 

Survey  of  Osage  lands 705 

Surveying  along  railroad  land  grants ....  72 

— in  Rock  creek  district 494 

Surveying  party,  under  Greenwood,  at 

Fort  Wallace  222 

■ — under  Gen.  W.  W.  Wright,  arrival  at 

Fort  Wallace  207 

Surveyors  166,  211 

— for  Union  Pacific  railroad 241 

escorts  from  Fort  Wallace  for 238 

— government,  resurvey  of  Santa  Fe  trail, 

in  1876  866 

surveys  in  Osage  county 375 

— in  Rock  creek  district 495 

— killed  by  Indians,  in  Meade  county...  255 

■ — ■ — near  Fort  Wallace 204 

south  of  Kansas  line 252,  253 

— on  way  to  Panhandle  to  survey  route 

for  Texas  Central  railroad 130 

Surveys  along  Smoky  Hill  river 189 

— for  overland  mail  and  stage  lines  along 

Smoky  Hill  river 189 

— government  842 

— made  for  railroad  to  White  Rock  city,  320 

Sutter’s  mill,  gold  discovered  at 33 

Sutton,  Fred  E.,  “Hands  Up”  by,  cited,  188 

Sutton,  Mike,  of  Medicine  Lodge 609 

Sutzer,  Mrs.,  early  settler  of  Jewell  county,  391 

— and  son,  killed  by  Cheyennes 392 

Swaim,  Maj.  D.  G.,  judge  advocate  of 

Department  of  the  Missouri 275 

Swan,  Nate,  employee  of  Butterfield  line, 

at  Big  Creek  Station 197 

Swank  family,  of  Medicine  Lodge.  . . 609,  617 

Swearingen,  Mrs.  Mabel 586 

Swedes,  abandoned  homesteads  on  White 

Rock  creek  402 

— arrival  of,  in  Kansas  as  settlers 346 

— from  Junction  City,  settled  on  home- 
steads in  Jewell  county 399 

— in  Kansas  163,  300 

- — in  Republic  county 308 

— in  Scandinavian  colony  took  flight  dur- 
ing Indian  raid 400 

— surprised  by  Indians 401 

Sweeney,  Mike,  Pawnee  county 288 

Sweet,  Samuel,  settler  on  White  Rock 

creek,  1870  403 

Sweet  clover-,  acreage  in  1921 808 

Sweet  potatoes,  acreage  in  1878  and 

1921  808 

Sweetwater  creek,  Indian  Territory.  . 108,  364 
Swerdfeger,  Amos,  married  Catherine  Ger- 
man   267 

Swift,  prairie 505 
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Swindlers  148, 323 


Swine  790,  803,  811,  812 

— statistics  803,  807 

Swine  Breeders  Association,  Kansas 788 

Swisher,  Allen,  artist,  brief  sketch  of.  . . 583 
Swiss,  Joseph,  half-breed  Osage  inter- 
preter, treaty  provision  for 705 

Switzler  creek,  Osage  county.  . . 375,  376,  377 

Sword  233,  519,  840 

— Coronado,  inscription  on 518 

Sycamore  trees 489 

Syndicalism,  I.  W.  W.  charged  with....  738 

Syracuse  254 

Syrup 789 

— gallons  produced  in  1872 793 

T. 

Tabicus,  Indian  name  for  Phil  Block,  in- 
terpreter   640 

Table  Rock,  Neb 92 

Tail  Woman  699 

Tainter,  Fred,  member  of  Comanche 

pool  565,  570 

Talbot,  Homer,  becomes  publisher  of  Law- 
rence Gazette  332 

Tale.  See  Toll. 

“Tales  and  Trails  of  Wakarusa,”  by  Col. 

A.  M.  Harvey,  cited 742 

Tallegwi,  Mandans  descendants  of 532 

— of  Ohio,  belief  they  traveled  the  Santa 
Fe  trail  centuries  before  Coronado’s  day,  556 

•  cults  originally  practiced  by 531 

•  of  stone -cist  region  of 530 

— — White  Pawnees  descendants  of 532 

Tallegwi  Empire  556 

— overthrown  by  the  Iroquois  and  Lenni 

Lenape  red  Indians 555 

• — scepter  of  555 

Tallow,  buffalo,  saved  for  making  fires..  120 

Taloga,  Thanksgiving  day  at 133 

Tame  grasses  808 

Tanner,  ■ , quoted 478 

Tanner,  Doctor,  accompanied  Colonel 
Bankhead’s  command  on  relief  expedi- 
tion to  Forsyth’s  scouts 847 

Tanner,  Peter  393,  397,  417 

— home  of,  burned  by  Indians 400 

— Jewell  county  settler 399 

Taos  road  193 

Tapage,  Pawnee  word,  source  of  word 

“Topeka”  589,  591 

Tappan,  Samuel  F 603 

— member  Lawrence  colony 830 

Tara,  high  kings  and  priests  of 553 

Tarantulas,  Texas  country  infested  with,  45 
Tarbell  family,  tombstone  inscriptions...  829 
Tariff,  revision  of  on  salt  and  lumber.  ...  794 

Tarpaulin  219 

Tarrant  county,  Texas 89 

Tartars  of  the  highlands 87 

Tatarrax  532,  533 

• — home  of 532 

— pays  respects  to  Coronado 532 

• — war  chief  552 

Tattooed  faces  522 

Tattooed  Pawnees  522 

Tatum,  Laurie,  first  agent  to  Kiowas  and 

Comanches  630 

Ta-wah-she-he,  chief  of  Big  Hill  band 

Osages  706 

Tawakoni  Indians  670 

Taxation,  Kansas  system  of  double,  pro- 
tested   809 

Taxes 974 

Taylor,  Dr.  — - — ■,  near  Wakarusa  neigh- 
borhood   735 

Taylor,  Dennis,  member  Jewell  City  Town 

Company 407 

» — elected  county  commissioner  Jewell 

county  408 


Taylor,  H.  M.,  “Importance  of  the  Range 

Industry,”  cited  85,  96 

Taylor,  J.  T.,  portrait  of,  in  group 527 

Taylor,  N,  G 603 

Taylor,  Richard  Baxter,  “Kansas  News- 
paper History”  by,  cited . ...  329 

Tea,  Sergt.  Richard  L.,  of  company  H, 

Sixth  cavalry  270 

Tea 415 

Teachers  360 

Teachers  College.  See  Normal  School 
(early  name). 

Teal,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Teamsters  9,  222,  248,  286 

— killed  by  Indians 239,  246 

— with  Wright  surveying  party 208 

Tea-Tephi,  daughter  of  Zedekiah 553 

— crowned  queen  of  Erin  and  queen  of 

Israel  553 

Tea-Tephi  Celtic-Israelitish  cult 554 

Tecumseh,  Shawnee  chief 421 

Tecumseh  814,  816 

— old  castle  at  814 

Tecumseh  Cooperative  Association,  old 

store  of  814 

Tejas,  country  of,  cattle  found  in  abun- 
dance in  28 

— territory  occupied  by 28 

Tejo,  Indian,  native  of  valley  of  Oxitipar,  514 

Telegraph 137,  138,  219,  306,  852 

— depredations  of  Indians  to 855 

Telegrapher,  on  every  train  of  Kansas 

Pacific  345,  346 

Telephones  360 

Temperatures,  average  at  Fort  Wallace, 

1868,  1869 242 

Temples 417 

Tenancy,  in  Kansas 807 

Tenderfoot  82,  101 

Ten-e-au-cdop,  or  “Kicking  Bird,”  Kiowa 

chief,  portrait 214 

Tennal,  Ralph,  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of 

Barber”  by,  reviewed 171 

cited  •. 188 

Tennessee  98,  172 

258,  262,  375,  385,  449,  461 

— arrowhead  from,  illustration 550 

— gold  seekers  from,  cholera  victims  on 

Oregon  trail  449 

— pioneer  settlers  of 348 

Tennessee  river.  Hood’s  army  driven 

across 305 

Tents  108,  269,  380?  439,  440,  498,  850 

Tepe  creek,  southwest  of  Dodge  City.  . . 123 
Tepee,  Indian  ...349,  459,  708,715,842,849 
Ter-her-qua-hip  (Horseback),  chief  of 

No-ko-nies  band  of  Comanches 634 

Terrain 563 

Terry,  Gen.  A.  H 603,  672 

Texans,  dislike  of  greenbacks 66 

— treatment  of,  while  driving  cattle 

north  39 

Texarkana  70 

Texas 26,  29,  69 

84,  94,  119,  131,  148,  177,  179,  211,  222 
260,  262,  268,  298,  305,  421,  449,  468,  501 
520,  531,  543,  568,  576,  740 
— after  the  Civil  War  a refuge  for  crim- 
inals   47 

— blooded  horses  brought  into,  to  cross 

with  the  Spanish  type 53,  349 

— border  warfare  of 29 

— called  the  great  cattle  hive  of  North 

America  . 84 

— cowboys  as  national  characters,  origi- 
nated in  46,  93 

— earthenware  from  western 529 

— mound  houses  of  western,  investigated 

by  Joseph  B.  Thoburn 532 

— panhandle  of  74,  570 

— railroad  freight  rates  high 71 
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Texas,  struggle  for  independence.......  29 

— two  railroads  connected  with  Chicago 

completed  bv  1878 70 

— wheat-seed  loan  for  farmers  of 806 

Texas  & Pacific  railroad 70 

Texas  cattle.  See  Cattle. 

“Texas  Cattle  Trade,”  cited 96 

Texas  Central  railroad,  surveying  for.  . . . 130 

Texas  Historical  Association,  Quarterly 

of  97 

Textbooks  used  in  common  schools 805 

Teyas  (or  Teyes)  Indians  furnish  guides 

for  Coronado  517 

Thacher,  S.  M 334 

Thacher,  Judge  Solon  0 334,337 

— delegate  to  Wyandotte  constitutional 

convention 560 

Thacher,  Timothy  Dwight,  article  on 

transportation,  mentioned  796 

— one  of  founders  of  Lawrence  Republi- 
can  329 

Thacher,  W.  M.  and  Frank  L.  Webster 

lease  the  Lawrence  Journal 330 

Thatcher,  George,  member  Lawrence 

colony  830 

Thatcher,  Joshua,  member  Lawrence 

colony  830 

Thanksgiving  Day  133 

Thayer,  Eli,  drew  up  charter  for  Massa- 
chusetts Emigrant  Aid  Co 327 

— “Kansas  Crusade”  by,  quoted 831 

— leader  in  fight  for  free  Kansas.  . . . 145,  327 
— tribute  to,  by  Gov.  Charles  Robinson,  326 
Thayer,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Thayer  art  collection 

given  University  of  Kansas  by 571 

Thayer 465,  473,  478 

Thayer  Headlight  473,  474 

Thecker,  Emma,  became  Mrs.  C.  T.  K. 

Prentice 835 

Thermometer,  registered  20°  below  zero,  114 
“Thirteen  Fires,”  Indian  name  for  fed- 
erated states 451 

Thirty-sixth  judicial  district 435 

Thoburn,  Joseph  B.,  curator  of  Oklahoma 

Historical  Society  546 

— visited  Rice  county  archaeological  field,  546 

Thomas,  Gen. , in  command  of  Union 

army  in  Tennessee 99 

Thomas,  Henry,  private  of  company  F, 
Tenth  cavalry,  scalped  by  Indians....  282 
Thomas,  Sarah,  of  Puritan  and  May- 
flower forbears 290 

Thome,  \ 292,  293 

Thompson,  , resident  of  Pond  creek, 

killed  by  Indians 206 

Thompson,  H.  S.,  of  Sylvia,  member  board 

of  managers  of  State  Fair 803 

Thompson,  Henry 841 

— heroic  effort  to  warn  Lawrence  of 

Quantrill  raiders  838,  839 

Thompson,  Joe,  Scotchman,  ran  boarding 

house  at  Ogallah  . . . 287 

Thompson,  Vance,  “Organized  Thrift,” 

article  in  Cosmopolitan  cited 305 

Thompson,  W.  F.  “Peter  Robidoux : A 

Real  Kansas  Pioneer,”  article  by,  283-  290 

— portrait  in  group 284 

Thompson,  William,  captain  Seventh  cav- 
alry   210 

Thornton,  John  Q.,  history  of  Oregon 

written  by 437 

Three  Forks  church,  N.  C 3 

“Through  the  Eyes  of  My  Father: 
Fragments  of  Council  Grove  Frontier 
History,”  article  by  Alice  Strieby 

Smith  708-  718 

Thunder,  clan  or  gens  of  the  Pottawa- 

tomies  452 

Thunderstorms 46,  89,  543 

Thurber,  Rachel  Vieux,  daughter  of  Louis 
Vieux  454,  456 


Thurber,  Rachel  Vieux,  portrait  of 457 

Tie  choppers,  killed  by  Indians  near  Fort 

Wallace  204 

Ties,  cutting  for  Kansas  Pacific  railroad,  110 

Tigg,  Jacob  A.,  mentioned 110 

Tiguex,  village  of 516 

Tiguex  river  (Rio  Grande) 516 

Tilghman,  Zoe  A.,  “Quarter  Horses  and 
Racing  in  the  Southwest,”  article 

by  348-  351 

Tiller,  Wess  359 

Timber,  along  lower  Republican 98 

• — in  Jewell  county 389 

— on  North  Fork  of  Canadian 108 

— used  in  Council  Grove  house  came  from 

Leavenworth 716 

Timber-claim  act 346 

Timons,  , settler  living  on  Elk  creek,  312 

Tisdale,  Henry,  general  manager  of  trans- 
portation by  stage  in  the  west 836 

Tis-tcha-quanah  (Stinking  Belly)  chief  of 

Qua -hah -days  635 

Tits-ah-kah-nies,  band  of  Comanche  In- 
dians, remnants  of,  incorporated  in 

Yampa-uth-kahband  634 

Titus,  I.  B.,  blacksmith  of,  on  Switzler 

creek 375 

Toads,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Tobacco,  acreage  and  production  of 793 

— pipes,  discovered  in  Rice  county 530 

■ — placed  in  eye  of  cowboys  to  prevent 

sleep  while  on  duty 61 

— raised  by  James  Darnell 493 

Tobach,  Comanche  Indian 677 

Todd,  George,  murdered  Stone  with 

old  musket  840 

— one  of  Quantrill  raiders 840 

Todd,  V.  L.,,  special  county  commissioner 

of  Wallace  county 227 

Todd,  Val  F.,  post  trader  at  Fort 

Wallace  270,  280 

Tolano,  111 78 

Toliver,  Barney,  deserter  from  Custer’s 
command  near  Fort  Sedgwick,  captured,  221 

Toll  (or  Tale),  Silas 474 

Tolle,  Walter  824,  829 

Tomahawk,  Indians  armed  with 525 

— iron,  found  by  Mark  E.  Zimmerman  in 

Rice  county 528 

Tombstone,  Ariz 82 

Tombstone  inscriptions,  gathered  and 
transmitted  by  Norman  Niccum.  . 814-  829 
Ton-e-on-ko  (Kicking  Bird)  Kiowa  chief,  636 

Tonganoxie  864 

Tonkawa  Indians,  cannibal  practices  of.  . 628 

— massacre  of 628 

— reservation  of  in  Oklahoma 628 

Ton-won-ge-hi,  Osage  witness 707 

Topeka  3, 106, 144 

145,  155,  156,  157,  172,  188,  190,  193,  257 
274,  328,  361,  362,  383,  408,  420,  440,  463 
479,  490,  513,  560,  580,  711,  730,  797,  811 
— art  classes  established  in  public  schools 

of  579 

— art  museum  founded  in 571 

— development  of,  as  art  center  of  Kansas,  571 

— founding  of 325 

• — Melan  bridge  742 

— origin  of  name  of,  article  by  W.  E. 

Connelley 589-  593 

— population  of  804 

— Rock  Island  bridge  at 439 

■ — soldier  lawyers  of 741 

— state  fairs  held  at 791 

— Union  Pacific  completed  to 341 

— See,  also.  North  Topeka. 

Topeka  Art  Guild,  organized  in  1916.  . . . 571 

Topeka  Bar  Association 742 

— Col.  A.  M.  Harvey  president  of 730 

Topeka  Commonwealth  251,  257 

259, 273, 274, 277 
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Topeka  Commonwealth,  letter  of  John  H. 
Edwards  to,  giving  account  of  finding 
bodies  of  German  family,  murdered  by 

Cheyennes  

Topeka  constitution,  officers  elected  un- 
der   296, 

Topeka  convention,  ideas  for 

Topeka  Daily  Capital 277, 

Topeka  high  school 

Topeka  Leader  

Topeka  Public  Library 571,  573, 

Topeka  State  Journal,  quoted 223, 

Topographic  surveys  made  for  national 

highway 

Topping  Mrs.  James 

Tosa-way,  (or  Tosh-a-way)  or  Silver 
Brooch,  chief  of  Penne-teth-Kahs  band 

of  Comanches  634, 

Tos-sa-cha-nie  (White  Fox)  interpreter.  . 

Towaconi  Indians,  band  of  Wichitas 

642, 

To-wah-cud-dies  source  of  word  “Towa- 
coni”   

Towakoni  Jim,  chief  of  Wichita  Indians, 
tradition  of  habitat  told  James  R. 

Mead 

Townley,  John,  severely  wounded  during 
battle  with  Cheyennes  near  Fort  Wal- 
lace  

Towns,  early  frontier 

— fake,  promoted  by  grafters 

— in  southwest  Kansas,  spring  up  over 

night  

Townsend,  F.  H.,  delegate  to  Wyandotte 

constitutional  convention 

Townships 

Townsley,  Channel  P.,  artist,  sketch  of.  . 
Tracklayers,  killed  by  Indians  near  Fort 

Wallace  

Traders  43, 

143,  144, '151,  419,  438,  514, 

— at  Fort  Wallace 

— bound  for  Santa  Fe 709, 

— roguery  practiced  by 

Trading  post,  at  Council  Grove 144, 

712,  713, 

■ — at  Hickory  Point. 

— on  north  fork  of  Big  creek,  1859..... 
— on  Sugar  creek,  Pottawatomies  living 

at  

Tragedies  of  the  Oregon  trail 

Trail,  Private  Nathan,  killed  in  battle 

with  Cheyennes  

“Trail  Drivers  of  Texas,”  cited 36, 

54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62, 
65,  66,  67,  69,  70,  72,  73,  81,  82, 

Trailers,  Indian  faculty  for 

Trails  ...72,82,87,  218, 

— crossing  Pottawatomie  county 

— Fort  Griffin  and  Dodge  City 

—from  Benkelman,  Neb.,  running  south 

into  Cheyenne  country 

— hands,  wages  of  in  early  seventies 

—Indian 136,  569,  842, 

— Jones  & Plummer. 

■ — log  of  the 

— north  and  south 

— northern 

— of  1860,  along  Smoky  Hill 

— used  by  Cheyennes  in  1875 

- — waddie  

— wagon  

— See,  also,  Military  roads ; Military 
trails;  Names  of  trails;  Roads;  Names 
of  roads. 

Tramps,  flock  west  on  Kansas  Pacific.  . . . 

Trans- Alleghany  pack-horse  trade 

Transcontinental  railroad  a necessity.  . . . 


261 

297 

325 

283 

574 

228 

579 

862 

189 

832 


648 


641 

670 


642 

519 


210 

140 

163 

566 

560 

360 

583 

204 

,140 

,521 

252 

711 

165 

709 

715 

461 

196 

453 

442 

210 

44 
63 
97 

658 

435 

460 

69 

217 

48 

849 

130 

67 

275 

53 

191 

259 

45 

260 


344 

87 

339 


Trans-Mississippi  Exposition,  Omaha, 
1898,  movement  to  raise  funds  for  ex- 
hibit at,  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
“Transportation,”  article  by  T.  Dwight 

Thacher,  mentioned 

Transportation  equipment  for  military  es- 
tablishments, purchased  in  Kansas.  . . . 

“Transportation  of  Cattle,”  cited 

Trappers  33,  46,  143,  151,  419,  436, 

• — or  fur -bearing  animals 

Trask,  Josiah  C.  and  Hovey  E.  Lowman, 
took  over  old  Herald  of  Freedom  plant 
and  established  Kansas  State  Journal.  . 

— killed  in  Quantrill  raid 

Trease,  Sherman,  artist,  brief  sketch  of, 
Treason,  prisoners  held  at  Lecompton, 

charged  with 

Treasurer,  Kansas  state 

Trees,  Indians  buried  in 

— planting  of  315, 

Trego  county  198,  248, 

Triangular  arrow -point  culture,  extent 

of  530, 

Triangular  arrow  points,  found  in  Rice 

county  

Trimbell,  594, 

Trimbell  family  

Trinidad  river  

Trinity  river 

— Clear  Fork  of 89, 

Trinkets  and  gee-gaws  for  trading  with 

Indians 

Troopers  848, 

Troops.  See  United  States,  army. 

Troublesome  creek,  Jewell  county 

Truckee,  Nev.,  Donner  party  trapped  by 

snow  near  town  of 

Trudeau,  Pete,  carried  dispatch  from  For- 
syth to  Fort  Wallace  for  aid 104, 

— old  frontiersman,  at  battle  of  Arickaree, 
Trudell,  Peter.  See  Trudeau,  Pete. 

Trumble,  Tusand,  date  of  death 

Trumbley,  Louis,  blacksmith  shop  of,  on 

Pottawatomie  reservation 

— quarrel  with  Greenbury  Hall 

— shot  during  quarrel 

Truncated  pyramid  

Tuscon,  Ariz 

Turnby,  , 316, 

“Turk,”  guide  for  Coronado 517, 

Turkey  clan  or  gens  of  the  Pottawatomies, 

Turkey  creek,  McPherson  county 

Turkey  creek,  tributary  of  Smoky  Hill . . 
Turkey  red  wheat,  brought  to  Kansas  by 

Mennonites  

Turkeys,  wild  109,  179, 

310,  413,  418,  480,  502,  503,  512,  570, 

— troops  killed  about  5,000 

Turley,  Charley,  farmer,  near  Williamsville, 

111 

Turner,  Dr.  , quoted 

Turner,  L.  G.,  “Uncle  Tom’s  Indian 

Raid”  by,  reviewed 

cited  

Turner,  Asst.  Surg.  Theophilus  H.,  at  Fort 

Wallace 205,  209, 

- — date  of  death  

Turner  family,  Ottawa  county 

Turner,  Wyandotte  county 418, 

Tuttle,  , driving  beef  cattle  to  Dodge 

City,  attacked  by  members  of  Dull 

Knife  band  

Tuzlon,  Meade  county,  failure  to  find 
water  for,  cause  of  abandonment  of 

town  

Twitchell,  R.  E.  “Leading  Facts  of  New 

Mexican  History”  by,  cited 

Twin  Butte  creek 269, 

Twin  Mounds,  tragedy  of 
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796 

278 

96 

438 

149 


329 

329 

584 


296 

789 

849 

316 
251 

531 

539 

595 

599 

28 

28 

90 

491 

849 

389 

437 

230 

103 

455 

491 

491 

491 

554 

556 

317 
518 
452 
145 
111 

72 

242 

720 

108 

100 

87 

169 

188 

279 

279 

724 

421 


135 


132 

530 

275 

152 
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Twiss,  George  491, 

Twiss,  “Uncle  Tommy,”  agent  for  Sioux 

Nation  

Two-gun  men 

Two  Kettles  

Twyford,  Charles,  tombstone  inscription, 
Tyler,  Billie,  resident  of  Fort  Wallace, 
killed  in  the  Adobe  Walls  Indian  fight 

in  1874  

Tyler,  Second  Lieut.  Charles  R.,  company 


F,  Sixteenth  infantry. 

- — quartermaster,  Fort  Wallace 277, 

Type  of  Herald  of  Freedom  office  dumped 

in  river  by  Sheriff  Jones 

Typhoid  fever  356, 

U. 

Uhlrig,  August,  home  of 

Underground  railroad  157, 


— slaves  helped  to  escape  to  Canada  by 

means  of  

— workings  of 

Underwood,  Edna  Worthly,  “Letters  from 

a Prairie  Garden”  by,  cited 

— • — review  of  

Ungdomsforening  (Young  People’s  So- 


ciety), establishment  of 

Uinta  river 

Union  Labor  Party,  Kansas 730, 

Union  Pacific  Magazine 

Union  Pacific  railroad  66, 


101,  138,  201,  202,  210,  216,  227, 
258,  260,  269,  340,  435,  499,  678, 
— attacked  by  Cheyennes,  August,  1867 ; 

illustration  

— box  cars  and  coach  thrown  into  ditch 

by  Indians 

— branch  from  Leavenworth  to  Lawrence, 
—branch  from  Solomon  City  to  Minne- 
apolis   

— building  in  Kansas  halted  for  lack  of 

government  aid 

— building  in  Wyoming 

- — building  west  from  Omaha 

— building  west  through  Kansas 

— case  against  Kindred  and  other  settlers 

as  to  right  of  way 

— construction  camps  of,  provide  market 

for  cattle 

— escorts  for  surveyors  of,  furnished  from 

Fort  Wallace  

— excursion  train  on,  ditched  by  Indians 

who  fire  on  passengers 

■ — first  train  over 

— General  Pope  had  charge  of  defense  of, 
— heaviest,  grading  on,  west  of  Pond  creek, 

• — history  of,  cited  70, 

— Indians  attack  construction  train  and 

attempt  to  capture  engine 

— Indians  fought  bitterly  against  building 

of,  along  Smoky  Hill  river 

— Indians  tear  up  track  near  Grinnell  sta- 
tion   

— lands  given  to,  amount  of 

— linked  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  with 

Central  Pacific  in  1869 

— number  officers  and  soldiers  stationed 

along  line  of,  in  1865 

— Ohio  excursion  to  end  of  track  in  Kan- 
sas   

— preliminary  survey  from  Fort  Riley  to 
Denver  made  in  1865,  adopted  in  1866, 
— race  in  building  the  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska lines  

—Sheridan  end  of  track 

excursionists  ride  to 

— shops  of 

• — tracks  laid  to  Wallace . 

— train 


Union  Pacific  railroad,  W.  H.  Greenwood, 

civil  engineer  for  200 

— Wm.  J.  Palmer,  superintendent  of  con- 
struction from  Sheridan  to  Denver.  ...  241 

• — Central  Branch  of 320 

— Eastern  division,  completed  to  Topeka,  341 

Greenwood’s  survey  of,  completed  to 

Sheridan 222 

group  of  workmen  on;  illustration.  . 203 

provision  for  connecting  with  the 

Omaha -California  trunk  line 341 

■ renamed  Kansas  Pacific 342 

route  from  Junction  City  to  Platte 

Valley  abandoned  341 

survey  made  in  1867  over  route 

later  taken  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
& Santa  Fe,  through  southern  Colo- 
rado on  to  Los  Angeles 342 

— — surveyed  valley  of  Smoky  Hill  in 

1865  189 

W.  W.  Wright,  general  superintend- 
ent of 208 

See,  also,  Kansas  Pacific  railroad. 

Union  soldiers 346 

— seven  hundred  and  fifty  were  delegates 
to  People’s  Party  convention,  1891.  . . . 733 

Union  township,  Pottawatomie  county.  . . 441 

442,  445 

Uniontown  463 

— annuities  paid  to  Pottawatomie  Indians 

at  457 

—Kansas  river  crossing  at 453 

Unitarian  Church,  Topeka,  forum  meet- 
ings in  . 743 

United  Danish  Societies 303 

United  Spanisn  War  Veterans 743 

United  States,  agreement  as  to  annuities, 
lands,  moneys  or  reservation,  for  Usages  706 

— Adjutant  General.  . 199,  279,  280,  281,  282 

• — ■ — correspondence 278 

— Army  203,  740,  850 

— • — additional  troops  asked  for  by  Gov- 

ernor Harvey  246 

colored,  with  Greenwood  surveying 

party 222 

— — in  Kansas  during  building  of  Kansas 

Pacific  railroad  162,  288 

placed  on  road  west  of  Fort  Ells- 
worth to  protect  Butterfield  Overland 

stage  route 189 

— ■ — sent  out  from  Fort  Leavenworth...  199 

See,  also , United  States  regiments. 

Department  of  the  Gulf 271 

— — Department  of  the  Missouri 206 

245,  646 

Col.  G.  A.  Forsyth  acting  in- 
spector general  of 229 

—  Department  of  Platte  merged 

with  249 

Fort  Leavenworth  headquarters 

of  290 

Maj.  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  assigned 

to  command  of 222 

—  states  included  in 211 

Department  of  the  Platte,  240,  245,  678 

— commander  of,  allowed  Cheyennes 

to  retain  arms  and  horses 272 

— • — • — pursued  Cheyenne  raiders 276 

Department  of  Texas 646 

■ — -• — -Division  of  the  Missouri 245 

— buffalo  in  720 

— Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 451 

520,  521,  530,  532,  544, 545 

— Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 27,  809 

— Bureau  of  Markets,  proposed  transfer 

of,  protested 808 

—cavalry 161 

— census 56 

— Census  Bureau  28,  29,  30,  62,  65 
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278 

328 

409 

455 

158 
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852 
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172 
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339 
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229 

856 
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235 

341 

729 
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81 

341 

285 
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457 
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242 
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241 

334 
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United  States,  Commissioner  of  Indian 

Affairs  253,  706 

commission  appointed  to  investigate 

facts  relative  to  alleged  murder  of 
five  Osage  Indians  in  southwest  Kan- 
sas by  state  militia 254 

— Court  of  claims 198 

— Department  of  Agriculture,  32,  799,  800  808 

Jacob  C.  Mohler  proposed  as  secre- 
tary of 810 

— ■ — requested  to  take  action  to  protect 

against  further  spread  of  European 

corn  borer  806 

services  of,  enlisted  for  control  of  hog 

cholera  803 

Yearbooks  quoted  35,  67,  96 

— Department  of  Commerce 808 

— Department  of  Interior 201,  249 

250,  253,  256,  206,  808 

— development  of  cattle  industry  in 177 

— district  attorney 740 

arrival  of,  in  Wallace  to  prosecute 

the  custodian  of  Fort  Wallace  for 
disposing  of  government  property  at 
the  fort  281 

•  assistant 743 

— district  court,  George  T.  McDermott, 

Topeka,  judge  of 741 

— estimate  of  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 

in  1867  32 

—Engineer  Corps  191 

— —commanded  by  Lieut.  Micah  Brown,  212 

survey  of  Santa  Fe  trail,  1876,  by.  . 866 

— Forest  Service,  proposed  transfer  of, 

protested  808 

■ — government,  contract  for  transporting 
freight  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort 
Union,  1863-’65 866 

— • — employment  of  blacksmith  and 

others  at  Council  Grove 709,  710 

•  erection  of  buildings  at  Council 

Grove  709 

— ■ — established  four  military  posts  along 

Smoky  Hill  river 189 

measures  for  poisoning  prairie  dogs,  726 

Osages  acknowledge  dependence  upon, 

and  make  certain  promises  in  treaty,  705 

rations  issued  to  settlers,  1869,  from 

Fort  Harker  727 

— • — survey  of  Kansas 563 

- — highway  No.  40 440,  457,  459 

- — house  of  representatives,,  executive  doc- 
uments   278 

■ — Indian  Bureau,  to  give  permission  to 
Northern  Indians  to  hunt  in  Kansas,  249,  250 
■ — Indian  Department 233,  266,  299 

— - — favored  furnishing  Indians  with  am- 

munition   604 

— Indian  Peace  Commission 235 

—Interstate  Commerce  Commission 807 

— Kansas  in  almost  geographical  center  of  144 

• — mails  25 

— military  authorities,  reported  no  engage- 
ments with  Indians  in  Kansas  in  1874,  253 
* — military  posts.  See  Forts. 

- — National  Museum,  at  Washington, 
painting  of  Kansas  Pacific  train  in  west- 
ern Kansas  waiting  for  buffalo  to  pass,  344 
— New  Orleans  closed  to  trade  and  com- 
merce of  418 

• — Official  Registers  248,  280 

• — Post-office  Guide 248 

— power  and  dominion  of  ten  lost  tribes 
of  Israel  transferred  to,  after  1776.  . . . 555 
— Quartermaster  General,  transportation 
equipment  for  military  establishment 

purchased  in  Kansas 278 

— regiments,  First  Dragoons,  troop  B.  . . . 460 


United  States,  regiments,  Second  cavalry,  204 

* — • — • — at  Fort  Wallace 204 

company  M men,  composing  Kid- 
der party,  massacred  by  Indians 

on  Beaver  creek 217 

* in  pursuit  of  deserters.  . . ^ . 204 

— — pursuit  of  Indians  who  stole 

horses  and  mules  from  Fort 

Wallace 204 

colored,  company  C 859 

Third,  at  Fort  Riley 204 

Third  cavalry,  overtakes  Dull  Knife’s 

band  of  Northern  Cheyennes 679 

Third  infantry  205,249 

— at  Fort  Hays 272 

at  Fort  Wallace 224 

' — 1 — * — company  A 250 

company  E 205,  250,  282,  287 

— company  H 250 

company  M 250,  252 

detachment  of, accompany  Brit- 
ish army  officers  on  buffalo 

hunt 251 

Third  mounted  artillery,  take  up 

quarters  in  Fort  Jewell 405 

Fourth  artillery,  battery  B 212 

Fourth  cavalry  275 

companies  B,  F,  G,  H,  I,  in  pur- 
suit of  Cheyenne  Indians 275 

company  E,  at  Fort  Wallace.  . . . 271 

■ in  pursuit  of  Northern  Cheyennes,  678 

Fifth  cavalry 162,  233,  234,  235,  727 

—  companies  A,  B,  F,  H,  I,  L and 

M,  and  Pepoon’s  scouts,  under 
command  of  General  Carr,  have 
engagement  with  Indians  on  Little 

Beaver  235 

company  H 822 

company  L 270 

return  to  Fort  Wallace 235 

Fifth  infantry  205,  232 

242,  245,  247,  249, 256 

at  Fort  Wallace 224 

— companies  B,  C,  1 238,249 

— companies  C,  D,  E,  L,  receive 

commendation  from  General  Pope,  266 

company  F 268 

— pursue  Cheyennes  of  Grey  Beard’s 

band  261 

Sixth  cavalry  250,  256 

at  Fort  Wallace 279 

company  A,  at  Fort  Wallace 252 

companies  A,  B,  C,  stationed  at 

military  camp  near  Grinnell  sta- 
tion, as  base  for  scouting  on  Sa- 
line, Solomon  and  Republican.  . . . 252 

companies  A,  C,  D,  G,  H,  I,  K, 

L,  M,  receive  commendation  from 

General  Pope  266 

companies  A and  M,  from  Fort 

Wallace,  detailed  to  scout  on  rivers 
north,  and  guard  the  route  of  the 

Kansas  Pacific  railroad 256 

company  D 250,  251,  252 

company  F,  guarded  Cheyenne 

prisoners  265 

company  H 268,270 

company  1 267 

pursue  Cheyennes  of  Grey  Beard’s 

band 261 

Sixth  Colored  volunteer  infantry,  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Wallace 204 

Sixth  volunteers,  at  Fort  Riley ....  204 

Seventh  cavalry  105,  212 

245,  363,  365,  369, 605,  671 

assigned  to  locations  north  and 

west  of  Kansas  in  1871 223 

• at  Fort  Wallace 224 

: — Charging  into  Black  Kettle’s  Vil- 
lage ; illustration  236 
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United  States,  regiments,  Seventh  cav- 

alry, companies  A,  D,  E,  H,  K, 

M,  date  of  arrival  at  Fort  Wal- 
lace   216 

companies  B,  E 238 

■ company  C,  sent  in  pursuit  of 

Indians  to  Republican  river 246 

company  E,  ordered  from  Fort 

Wallace  to  Camp  Beecher,  Octo- 
ber, 1869  239 

company  G 209 


companies  I,  F,  at  Fort  Wallace,  233 

fight  with  Indians  at  Cimarron 

crossing  215 

— - — — in  attack  on  Indians  of  Washita,  106 

in  Kansas  from  1866  to  1871.  . . 205 

monuments  erected  to  bravery  of,  223 

• — • — ■ — officers  of  210 

recruited  at  Fort  Riley  in  August, 

1866  210 

sent  to  aid  in  pursuit  of  Indian.  . 240 

service  of,  in  Kansas 211 

some  troops  of,  ordered  to  scout 

between  Arkansas  and  Smoky  Hill 

rivers  241 

— with  General  Hancock 601 

— -■ — Eighth  cavalry  256 

Tenth  cavalry  (colored) 238 

369,  639,  646,  651 

companies  A to  H,  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth   228 

company  F 282 

— company  H 846 

companies  H and  L at  Fort  Wal- 
lace   233 

company  I,  in  battle  with  Indians 

on  Big  S<andy 228 

company  L . 234 

goes  to  relief  of  Arickaree  survi- 
vors   104 

served  at  western  posts  and  on 

Smoky  Hill  river  in  1867 228 

— - — - — under  Capt.  Louis  H.  Carpenter, 

first  to  arrive  with  aid  for  For- 
syth   232 

— • — Sixteenth  infantry 277 

— companies  F and  G,  officers  of..  271 

Nineteenth  infantry.  . 268,  269,  271,  275 

companies  D,  F,  G,  in  pursuit  of 

Cheyenne  Indians  275 

company  K at  Fort  Wallace,  271,  288 

in  pursuit  of  Cheyenne  raiders..  272 


— - — - — ordered  to  Kansas  to  replace 

troops  withdrawn  for  Miles’  cam- 
paign   256 

Twentieth  infantry,  came  to  Kansas 

in  October,  1881,  and  company  A 

stationed  at  Fort  Wallace 278 

-Twenty -third  infantry 274,  278 

Thirty -seventh  infantry  196,212 

■ — • — ■ — at  Fort  Wallace 224 

— company  D at  Fort  Wallace....  205 

— ■ — • — disbanded  in  1869 205 

- — — • — with  General  Hancock 601 

Thirty-eighth  infantry 235,  236 

company  D,  at  Fort  Wallace.  . . . 233 

Fiftieth  infantry  234 

companies  B,  H,  I at  Fort  Wal- 
lace   233 

Sixty-fourth  colored  859 

One  hundred  and  thirty -seventh  in- 
fantry   740 

Three  hundred  and  first  tank 

corps,  company  C 859 

— • — See,  also,  U.  S.  army. 

— Scouts,  in  Fort  Wallace  cemetery,  281,  283 

— semiarid  regions,  extent  of 83 

— soldiers,  defeated  by  Northern  Chey- 
ennes   678 

settlers  in  Solomon  Valley  aided 

by  723,  724 


United  States,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  705 

— Secretary  of  War 223,  224 

242,  247,  266,  272,  274,  277,  278,  436,  718 

authorized  removal  of  soldiers  buried 

at  Fort  Wallace  to  national  cemetery 

at  Fort  Leavenworth 281 

— ■ — authorized  withdrawal  of  troops  from 

Fort  Wallace  278 

reports  cited  and  quoted..  211  234  239 
241,  247,  249,  251,  257,  270,  27l’  280 

Sheridans  report  to 238 

title  to  Fort  Wallace  reservation  re- 
linquished to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


°y  280 

senate,  candidates  for  nomination  from 

Kansas,  1914  744 

committee  of,  starts  investigation  to 
nnd  financiers  of  John  Brown’s  effort 

at  emancipation  299 

— Signal  Corps  . 190 

— Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs.  . m,  706 

* SllrfTPrm  f^onorol  OCTO  OH  A Hr  r-  rvKn 


circular  No.  4,  quoted.  . . ! 242 

circular  No.  8,  cited  and  quoted,  253,  282 


— “ — syndical  cases  in 738 

title  to  Oregon  Territory 786 

— treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  in  1848..  29 
" troops,  at  mouth  of  Little  Arkansas, 

camp  known  as  Camp  Beecher 233 

ordered  to  arrest  troops  organized 

for  own  protection 296 

treason  prisoners  at  Lecompton 

guarded  by  296 

—Veterans  Bureau  hospital,  Kansas  City, 

Mo 385 


appeal  to,  for  army  rations,  objected 

to  • ••  •. 795 

appealed  to,  to  get  Texas  cattle  herd 

through  Cherokee  country 72 

opposed  to  furnishing  Indians  with 

ammunition  604 

United  States  Biographical  Dictionary, 

Kansas,”  quoted  856 

United  States  Saloon,  at  Ellsworth 286 

University  Courier,  Lawrence 336 

University  of  Kansas 139 

170,  181,  183,  267,  304,  572,  573,  574 
575,  576,  577,  578,  580,  737,  833,  839 

■ — Alumni  Association  of 188 

— Art  department  under  Prof.  A.  N. 

Clark  571 

— —under  Prof.  W.  A.  Griffith 571 

— chancellor,  action  of  E.  H.  Lindley 

against  Governor  Davis 737 

— -Natural  history  department,  Prof.  F.  H. 

Snow  796 

Unknown  soldiers,  killed  in  battle  of 
Washita,  bodies  found  by  Custer’s 

searching  party  366 

Upham,  Maj’or  John  J.,  three  companies 
of  Fifth  cavalry  under  charge  of,  sta- 
tioned at  Caldwell 256 

Upper  Elm  Grove,  on  Republican  river.  . 400 

Upper  Louisiana  418,  857 

“Upper  Neosho  settlement,”  letter  from 
John  C.  Van  Gundy  to  Wm.  E.  Con- 

nelley  concerning 593-  601 

—raid  on  593,  596,  597 

conflicting  statements  concerning.  . . 595 

Uptegraph,  Judge  — — , Medicine  Lodge 

hotel  keeper  609 

Uptegraph,  Mart,  A1  and  Alf,  of  Medicine 

Lodge,  stage  drivers 609 

Upton  creek,  Cloud  county 393 

Usher,  Judge  John  P 833 

Utah  83,  195,  856 
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Utah,  cannon  from  mouth  of  Elm  creek, 


Kansas,  removed  to  709 

— immigrants  for 437 

—many  firms  freighting  to 442 

— Mormon  settlement  of 339 

trains  to,  over  Santa  Fe  trail 709 

— semiarid  regions  of 83 

— stocked  with  cattle  by  1873  and  ship- 
ping to  Chicago  markets 84 


V. 


Vaca,  Cabeca  de.  See  Nunez  Cabeca  de 
Vaca,  Alvar. 

Vale,  A.  Walker,  secretary  Old  Settlers’ 
Reunion  Association  of  White  Rock.  . . 321 
Vale,  Ella  Littler,  “Between  Two  Fires,” 

cited 183,  188 

Valley  Falls  865 

Vanderlip,  John  Thomas,  “Wild  Oats,”  a 
group  of  sketches  of  the  author’s  ex- 
periences, cited  171, 188 

Vane,  Capt.  Duncan  M.,  member  com- 
pany G,  Sixteenth  infantry 271 

Van  Gundy,  597 

Van  Gundy,  David  600 

Van  Gundy,  Mrs.  Frank 593 

Van  Gundy,  John  C.,  letter  to  W.  E. 
Connelley,  regarding  the  Upper  Neosho 

settlement 593-  601 

Van  Gundy  family  599 

— arrival  at  Upper  Neosho  settlement...  593 

Van  Voast,  Col.  James,  of  Sixteenth  cav- 
alry, commandant  at  Fort  Wallace.  ...  271 

274, 277 

Van  Winkle,  R.  A.,  member  executive 

committee,  Agricultural  Society 788 

Vasseur,  , Frenchman,  shoots  Louis 

Trumbley  during  quarrel 491 

• — killed  by  Trumbley 491 

Vaughn,  Emma  Upton,  “The  Cresap  Pen- 
sion,” cited  182,  188 

Vaux,  William,  chaplain  at  Fort  Laramie, 

1849-1862  248 

— Fort  Wallace,  1870  248 

— date  of  death 248 

Veale,  George  W.,  vice  president  State 

Board  of  Agriculture  791 

Vegetables  48, 413, 791 

— excellent  variety  provided  for  Fort 

Wallace  soldiers  245 

Velocipedes,  exhibition  of,  at  state  fair, 

1869  790 

Vendetta  warfare 159 

Verdigris  valley,  Montgomery  county....  180 

Vermilion  river 437 

1 440,  443,  453,  454,  457,  459,  460,  488,  494 

— deserted  village  of  Kaw  Indians  near 

mouth  of,  mentioned  by  Fremont 439 

— Vieux  ford  on 446 

Vernon  county,  Missouri,  sheriff  of,  ar- 
rests men  bringing  Texas  cattle  into..  38 
Veterans’  Hospital,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  See 
U.  S.  Veterans’  Bureau  hospital,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Vicksburg  Baptist  church,  Jewell  county,  417 
Vicksburg  school  house,  Jewell  county.  . 408 

Vicksburg  township,  Jewell  county 408 

Victoria,  Ellis  county 175 

— attempt  to  form  landed  aristocracy  at,  163 
— British  colony  established  by  George 

Grant 162,  196 

— Cheyennes  massacre  entire  section  gang 

at  345 

— Tommy  Drum,  saloon  keeper  at 162 

Victoria  creek,  north  fork  of  Big  creek 

sometimes  called  196 

Victory  highway  814 

— small  cemetery  of  Hopkins  family  on.  . 815 
Vieux,  Arcange  456 


Vieux,  Charlotte,  date  of  death 456 

Vieux,  Ellen  456 

Vieux,  Jacob 456 

Vieux,  Louis,  Jr 456 

Vieux,  Louis,  Sr 457,  492 

— allotment  of,  located  on  Oregon  traiL  . 454 

— burial  place  of 443,  454,  455 

— business  agent  and  interpreter  for  Pot- 

tawatomies 454 

— date  of  death 454 

— family  of 454 

• — farm  of  453,  461 

— ford  on  Vermilion.  . .437,  440,  444,  446,  460 

Fremont  quoted  concerning 439 

• — inscription  on  monument 456 

— lived  at  Indianola 454 

— monument,  illustration  462 

— one  of  chiefs  and  counselors  of  Pot- 


tawatomies  443 

— only  picture  of,  extant 454 

— portrait  455 

— purchased  Darnell  homestead 498 

— shooting  matches  engaged  in 511 

— sketch  of 454 

Vieux,  Madeline 456 

Vieux,  Mary,  wife  of  Louis,  date  of 
death  456 


Vigilance  committee,  headquarters  in  vi- 
cinity of  Manhattan 499,  500 

Violin • • • • ^16 

— found  near  bluffs  west  of  Jewell  City . . 399 
Virginia,  John  Brown’s  plans  to  go  to.  . . 298 

— thoroughbred  horses  from 349 

Virginia  hoedown  88 

Virtue,  Mr.  , wounded  by  Indians.  . 725 

Vocational  education  laws 811 

Vogel  canyon,  Colorado 555 

• — spear  found  in . 556 

Volcanic  glass,  arrow  points  of 539 

Voss,  J.  M.,  publisher  of  Lawrence  Na- 
tional Weekly 336 

Vox  Populi,  Lawrence,  H.  Bronson  and 
J.  C.  Weybright,  publishers 336 


W. 


Wabash  river * 

Wabaunsee  92,  788, 

Wabaunsee  county 440, 

Waco  Indians 641, 

—band  of  Wichitas 

— origin  of  name  of 

Wade,  Gabe  B 

Wadesboro,  Ky 

— Kentucky  and  Tennessee  gold  seekers 
leave,  under  leadership  of  Ripley  E. 

Dunlap  

Wadley,  John  H 

Wa-du-ha-ka,  Osage  witness 

Waffle,  Mr. 

Wagon  jack-screw,  found  encompassed  in 

cottonwood  stump 

— masters  248, 

— roads  

lack  of,  in  western  Kansas 

— ■ — to  Fort  Lyon . 

— tongue,  mended  with  rawhide 

— trail  151, 

—trains  136,  152,  164,  348,  380, 

first  to  follow  Santa  Fe  trail 

government  505,  508, 

• Indians  given  information  concerning, 

by  unscrupulous  traders 

less  than  fifty  wagons  not  permitted 

to  leave  Fort  Lamed  for  west  on  ac- 
count of  Indians 

■ ran  in  sections 

Santa  Fe  

stopped  by  passing  buffalo 


177 

789 

452 

670 

642 

642 

405 

448 


449 

393 

706 

317 

709 

378 

100 

136 

225 

65 

260 

846 

151 

509 

165 


510 

377 

377 

126 
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Wagons  . . 3,  110,  111,  112,  113,  114,  117,  119 
127,  132,  135,  144,  191,  218,  231,  232,  248 
255,  257,  258,  259,  261,  262,  274,  285,  297 
298,  306,  307,  309,  312,  396,  398,  400,  402 
414,  436,  437,  438,  456,  460,  465,  470,  471 
473,  474,  478,  487,  488,  490,  491,  503,  508 
569,  708,  711,  718,  719,  720,  721,  722,  724 
725,  735,  843,  844,  846,  847,  848,  850,  866 


- — Conestoga  88,  504 

— covered  258,  294 

320,  447,  453,  463,  464, 497, 842 

used  by  pilgrims  of  the  plains 229 

- — in  railroad  camps 246 

-—on  Oregon  trail 34 

—ox  381 

— spring,  etc.,  purchased  by  quartermaster 

general  in  Kansas  278 

— use  of,  on  plains,  without  military  pro- 
tection impracticable 339 

Wah-cha-o-nau-she,  Osage  Indian 70.7 


Wahl,  Lutz,  Major  General,  letter  to 
Will  C.  Ferrill,  conveying  thanks  for 
newspaper  clipping  regarding  “The 
Sixteenth  Kansas  Cavalry  in  the  Black 


Hills  in  1865” 858 

Wah-kon-che-la,  Osage  Indian 707 

Wah-sha-sha-wah-ti-an-gah,  Osage  In- 
dian   707 

Wah-she-wah-la,  Osage  Indian 707 

Wah-skon-mon-ney,  Osage  Indian 707 

Wakarusa  328 

Wakarusa  creek,  or  river 160,  559,  560 

— Catholic  mission  started  at 453 

— “Tales  and  Trails  of,”  mentioned 742 

Wakarusa  war  159,  160 

—-peace  treaty  159 

Wakefield,  W.  H.  T.,  dubbed  “Hot  Ta- 
male” Wakefield  by  printers 331 

— publisher  of  Jeffersonian,  Lawrence.  ...  331 

Wakeeney  288,  344 

— aid  for  Cheyenne  raid  sufferers  gathered 

in  273 

Waldron,  Joseph,  killed  by  Indians  at 

Goose  Creek  station  206 

Walker,  — — , president  and  head  of  Ex- 
celsior colony 399,  402 

Walker,  Rev.  , early  minister  of 

Salem 386 

Walker,  Maynard,  artist 584 

Walker,  Col.  Samuel,  in  command  of  Six- 
teenth Kansas  cavalry,  firs*t  man  to  lead 

command  through  Black  Hills 856 

Walker,  William,  Wyandotte  Indian,  elec- 
ted provisional  governor  of  Nebraska 

territory 426 

Walker,  William  A.,  date  of  death 832 

Wallace,  Lieut.  T.  S.,  quartermaster  Fort 

Wallace  252 

Wallace  (city  of)  189 

201,  203,  248,  255,  257,  288,  289,  344 
— became  division  on  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road   289 

— buffalo  bones  shipped  from 251 

— cemetery  202 

— fourteen  men  buried  with  boots  on,  re- 
moved to  Fort  Wallace  cemetery 282 

— home  of  Peter  Robidoux;  illustration.  . 285 

— not  a post  office  until  after  1871 248 

— number  of  buffalo  hides  shipped  from, 
winter  of  1872-’73 251 


— society  organized  at,  for  preservation  of 
Fort  Wallace  cemetery  and  other  historic 

things  connected  with  old  fort 218 

— Thomas  Madigan  appointed  postmaster 

of  280 

Wallace  county 246,  278,  280,  288 

— census  of  1870 227 

original  manuscript  of,  in  archives 

department  of  Historical  Society.  . . 247 


Wallace  county,  effort  of  Governor  Os- 
born to  have  murderers  of  German 

family  brought  to  justice  in 266 

— election  for  county  officers  of 253 

— extended  from  west  line  of  Ellis  county 

to  Colorado  line 344 

— first  officers  of 227 

— H.  W.  Wheeler,  county  commissioner 

of  . 270 

— Harding  A.  Clark  representative  in  legis- 
lature of  1895  281 

— John  Whiteford  first  justice  of  the  peace 

in  227 

— lawlessness  and  murder  in 253 

— no  census  returns  in  1875 269 

— Phil  Sheridan  county  seat  of 248 

■ — Pond  City  first  county  seat  of 200 

— population  of,  1874 253 

— proclamation  organizing  227 

Wallace  County  Herald 281 

- — quoted  201 

Wallace  County  News 277 

— quoted 200,  201 

Wallace  County  Register,  Wallace 280 

281,  282 

Wallace  Waterworks  Company 202 

Waller,  Bud  353 

Waller,  Nate  353 

Wallingford,  Lieut.  D.  W.,  of  Seventh 
cavalry,  Fort  Wallace,  letter  to  Gov.  S. 

J.  Crawford,  quoted 224 

— with  scouts  stationed  at  - “Smoky,” 

Trego  county  224,  248 

Walnut  creek  (Jewell  county) . 389 

Walnut  creek  (Marshall  county) 301 

Walnut  creek,  south  of  Ellis 115 

119,  214,  226,  251, 510 

Walnut  Grove,  free-state  settlement 156 

Walnut  river  (Cowley  county) 519 

Walnut  trees  98,316,389,421,563,712 

— inscription  telling  of  fight  with  Indians 

written  on 398 

Walt,  Bill,  frontiersman  of  Barber  county,  612 

Walters, , murdered  in  Hillman  case,  610 

Wamego 435,  440,  445,  446,  447,  453,  578 

— western  terminus  of  Union  Pacific 341 

— William  E.  Smith,  city  attorney  of . . . . 435 

Wampum,  use  of,  by  Indians 664 

Wa-ne-pay-she,  Osage  Indian 707 

War,  between  cattlemen  and  settlers....  178 

—bonnet  135,  363,  491 

worn  by  Roman  Nose . 103 

• — cry  103 

■ Indian 839 

• — dance  grounds  708 

— last  one  in  Kansas 139 

— point,  Indian;  illustration 551 

— points,  few  found  in  Rice  and  McPher- 
son counties  552 

■ — whoop  . 134 

War  Eagle,  Osage  Indian 707 

War  of  the  Rebellion 157,  379 


War  Veteran’s  Hospital,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

See  U.  S.  Veterans’  Bureau  hospital, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ward,  Dr.  C.  G.,  of  Esbon,  formerly  of 

Salem 385 

Ward,  John  W.,  of  Salem 386 

Ward,  Nicholas,  early  settler  of  Jewell 

county  391 

— killed  by  Cheyennes 392 

— son  of,  wounded  by  Cheyennes 392 

Ward,  Mrs.  Nicholas,  captured  by  Chey- 
ennes   392 

— estate  bequeathed  to 393 

— no  effort  made  by  the  government  to 
rescue  or  ascertain  anything  about  her,  393 
Ward,  Oliver  C.,  1st  Sgt.  11th  Kan. 

Cav.,  tombstone  inscription 829 

Wardin,  Mrs.  Frances  Mitchell,  artist...  584 
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Ware, , Indian  lodge  ruins  on  farm 

of  862 

Warren,  , killed  by  Osage  Indians  in 

Ford  county 255 

Warsaw,  free-state  settlement 156 

Wa-sha-pa-wa-ta-ne-ca,  Osage  Indian..  706 

Wa-sha-wa,  Osage  Indian 707 

Wa-she-pe-she,  (Little  Chief)  of  White 

Hair’s  band  of  Osages 706 

Washburn  College,  Topeka 573,  575,  577 

• — art  classes  in,  first 571 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Whittemore,  instructor 

of 571 

• — Mulvane  Art  Museum 571 

Washington  417 

• — mill  near  town  of 315 

Washington  county 145,  315,  463 

Washita,  battle  of  the 106,  173 

223,  236,  237,  369, 370 
- — battlefield,  monument  to  Seventh  cav- 
alry erected  on 223 

Washita  river 68, 107 

362,  364,  365,  367,  628,  646,  670,  843 

— Black  Kettle’s  village  on 237 

— forest  along  366 

— hostile  Indian  camps  along 366 

— Indian  villages  on 237 

- — Nineteenth  Kansas  cavalry’s  march  to,  173 
— origin  of  word,  from  word  “Ouachita,”  641 

— source  of  word  “Wichita”  from 641 

Wasita,  Cheyenne  squaw,  Catherine  Ger- 
man adopted  by 263 

Watauga  county,  N.  C 1,  2,  5,  20 

Water  4,  5 

103,  112,  113,  151,  192,  258,  261,  307,  363 
376,  389,  442,  488,  510,  522,  563,  568,  850 
— controlling  factor  in  location  of  all  forts,  339 
• — fine  streams  of,  along  old  government 

road  191 

— for  locomotives  a serious  problem 345 

—holes 129,  848 

Pawnees  familiar  with 556 

wild  cattle  captured  at 44 

— in  Beaver  creek,  Oklahoma,  enters 
ground  and  reappears  thirty-five  miles 

below  134 

— lack  of,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

— mill  at  Scandia 308 

- — power 798 

• — scarcity  of,  in  Great  Plains  region.  . . . 442 
— school  children  deem  it  a privilege  to 

go  for  356 

- — stations  on  Kansas  Pacific 346 

Waterman,  Myron  A.,  cartoonist,  brief 

sketch  of 584 

Waters,  Mrs.  Annie 406 

Waters,  F.  R.,  secretary  Drum-Standish 
Commission  Company,  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  letter  of,  quoted 92 

Waters,  George  W 403 

— member  Jewell  City  Town  Company..  407 
Waters,  Capt.  Joseph  G.,  memorial  for, 
written  by  Col.  A.  M.  Harvey,  men- 
tioned   742 

• — missed  from  bar  meetings 739 

— soldier-lawyer  of  the  Civil  War 741 

Watershed,  between  Arkansas  and  Cim- 
arron rivers 563 

Waterville  312 


Watkins,  J.  B.,  Lawrence  Record  in  hands 

of  330 

Watkins  Land  Mortgage  Company 330 

Watkins  National  Bank,  Lawrence 336 

Watson,  1.  N 435 

Watson,  Robert,  of  Lake  Sibley,  (Cloud 

county),  surprised  by  Indians 396 

- — saved  from  capture  by  Mrs.  Frazier.  . 401 
Wattles,  Augustus,  asked  John  Brown  to 
go  to  Linn  county  to  protect  settlers.  . 298 
■ — assisted  in  distribution  of  relief  during 
winter  of  1855-1856 295 


Wattles,  Augustus,  became  assistant  edi- 
tor Herald  of  Freedom 297 

— called  company  together  to  put  an  end 

to  Fort  Saunders 296 

— date  and  place  of  birth 290 

— death  at  home  near  Mound  City 299 

— elected  to  territorial  legislature,  but  re- 
fused seat  by  proslavery  men 294 

— engaged  in  work  for  U.  S.  government,  294 
— lectured  in  New  York  for  abolition  of 

slavery  291 

— letter,  dated  1835,  addressed  to  the 
teachers  in  the  School  for  Colored  Chil- 
dren he  had  established,  quoted 292 

— married  Susan  E.  Lowe 291 

— mobbed  for  antislavery  utterances.  ...  291 
— moved  to  farm  on  Ohio  river,  above 

Cincinnati  294 

— nursed  cholera  patients  at  Fort  Riley 

in  1855  295 

— plan  of  enemies  to  get  rid  of 299 

— proslavery  men  offered  $1,000  to  any- 
one who  would  put  him  out  of  the 

way 294 

— reached  Lawrence,  May  7,  1855 294 

— sent  by  Indian  Department  to  inspect 
condition  and  activities  of  different  tribes 

in  Kansas  299 

— “Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Work  of,”  by 
Mrs.  O.  E.  Morse,  Mound  City.  . 290-  299 

— work  in  behalf  of  negroes 290,291 

292,  293,  294 

Wattles,  Mrs.  Augustus 291,296 

. — cooked  for  free-state  force  assembled 


for  purpose  of  abolishing  Fort  Saun- 
ders   296 

Wattles,  Jesse,  elected  to  territorial  legis- 
lature, but  refused  seat  by  proslavery 

men  294 

Wattles,  William,  elected  to  territorial 
legislature,  but  refused  seat  by  proslav- 
ery men 294 

Wattles  family 290 

Wa-tza-shin-ka,  Osage  Indian 707 

Waubonsee.  See  Wabaunsee. 

Way-a-ko,  source  of  word  “Waco” 642 

Weasel,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Weath,  J.  M 2,  3 

Weather  reports  *98 

Weatherby,  Charley  843 

Weaver,  Gen.  James  B.,  Iowa 733 

Webb,  W.  E.,  “Buffalo  Land”  by,  cited,  209 

Webb,  W.  L.,  of  Independence,  Mo 439 

Webber  (Jewell  county) 386 

Webster,  Frank  L.,  Lawrence  newspaper 

man  330,  331 

Wedding,  first  in  Breckenridge  county 

■ (Kansas)  594 

Wedemeyer,  Wm.  G.,  captain  Sixteenth 

cavalry  271 

— survey  of  Fort  Wallace  reservation  made 

by  277 

Weekes,  Hannah  A.,  tombstone  inscrip- 
tion   829 

Weeks,  Raymond,  “The  Houndtuner  of 
Calloway,  and  Other  Stories”  by,  cited,  188 
Weichselbaum,  Theodore,  of  Ogden,  in- 
terests in  various  sutler’s  stores  owned 

by 280 

Weir,  Col.  , of  Third  U.  S.  mounted 

artillery,  quartered  at  Fort  Jewell 405 

Weld,  Mr.  292 

— threatened  with  tar  and  feathers  for 

antislavery  talks  293 

Well.  See  Wells. 

Wellington 130 


— agent  of  Overland  Stage  Company  at 


— arrested  for  murder  of  McCanles  gang,  19 
— Big  Sandy  station  in  charge  of 12 
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Wellman,  Mrs.  Horace 13,14,15,16,  18 

Wells,  William,  on  executive  committee, 

Agricultural  Society  788 

Wells,  William  L.,  cartoonist,  brief  sketch 

of  684 

Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  acquired  consolidated 
holdings  of  the  Butterfield  Overland 
Despatch  Company  and  the  Holladay 

Overland  Mail  and  Express  Co 197 

• — losses  through  Indian  raids 197 

- — suit  brought  against  the  United  States 
for  damages  on  account  of  burning  of 
Goose  Creek  station  and  many  others 
along  the  Butterfield  route  in  1867.  . . . 197 

198,  210 

Wells  197,  722,  724 

— at  Council  Grove  stage  station,  710,  713,  718 

■ — first  in  Jewell  county 405 

— sunk  on  Beecher  Island  during  Indian 

fight 103 

Wells,  The,  point  on  Crooked  creek 130 

Welsh,  - — — , private,  Seventh  Cavalry, 
killed  in  battle  with  Cheyennes  near 

Fort  Wallace  210 

Welsh  Pawnees  of  Harahey.  See  Pawnee 
Indians,  White  or  Welsh. 

Wesley,  John,  seal  of 420 

West,  Capt. , one  of  surveying  party 

for  Butterfield  route 198 

West,  Mrs.  , wife  of  Captain  West, 

accompanied  her  husband  on  exploring 

expedition  up  Smoky  Hill  river 191 

West,  Capt.  Robert  M.,  Seventh  cav- 
alry   210, 221 

West,  Judson  S.,  casts  first  vote  for 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes 354 

— “Early  Days  in  Dry  wood,”  article 

by  352-  361 

— judge  of  district  court 352 

— justice  of  supreme  court 352 

— removal  from  Michigan  to  Kansas,  352,  353 
West,  Thomas  E.,  claim  of,  near  Rubens 

(Jewell  county) 395 

West  Point,  N.  Y 256,278,785 

— body  of  Gen.  Geo.  A.  Custer  exhumed 

and  removed  to,  in  1877 223 

West  Rock  Creek  ranch 4 

— Sarah  Shull’s  residence  at 13 

West  Trinity  river,  Texas,  swimming 

horses  and  cattle  over 89 

West  Virginia  547 

“Western  Border  Life;  or.  What  Fanny 
Hunter  Saw  and  Heard  in  Kansas  and 

Missouri,”  cited 154,  185 

Western  Farm  Mortgage  Company,  Law- 
rence   330 

Western  Home  Journal , Lawrence...  329,330 
Western  Kansas,  battle  ground  between 
whites  and  Indians  for  many  years.  ...  134 

Western  pioneers,  songs  of 441 

Western  Record,  Lawrence 336 

Western  Times,  Sharon  Springs 281 

Western  trail,  beginning  and  closing  of.  . 72 

— described  69 

— from  Brownsville,  Tex.,  to  Blackfoot 

agency  in  Montana 177 

— points  in  Kansas  touched  by 177 

Westfield  (Decatur  county)  named  by  W. 

P.  Montgomery,  of  Westfield,  N.  Y.  . . 256 

• — now  Oberlin  255 

Westfield,  (McPherson  county) 255 

Westmoreland 440, 443 

448,  462,  479,  487,  491,  498,  500,  510,  511 

— A.  C.  Cochran’s  general  store  in 447 

• — in  1865  447 

— large  spring  west  of  courthouse  in  town 

of  . 446 

— McKimmens  tract  now  included  in  site 

of  447 

— Oregon  trail  crossing  over  Rock  creek; 
illustration 444 


Westmoreland,  whole  site  at  times  cov-. 

ered  with  campers  

Westmoreland  Recorder , quoted 

Weston,  Robert,  death  of 

— resident  of  Independence,  Mo 

Weston,  Samuel,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  a 

native  of  Ireland 

— blacksmith  shop  of,  history  of,  and 

illustration 

— real  name  Samuel  McCutchen 

Weston,  W.,  “Guide  to  the  Kansas  Pacific 

Railway”  by,  cited 248, 

Westport,  Mo 145, 

379,  421,  432,  709, 
— became  rival  of  Independence  as  start- 
ing point  for  Santa  Fe  traders 

— distance  to  Kansas  river  crossing 

—landing  151,153,295,  420,423, 

— eastern  terminus  of  Santa  Fe  trail.  . . . 

• — Oregon  trail  started  from 

— Samuel  J.  Jones,  postmaster 

Westport,  battle  of 

Wet  route,  on  Santa  Fe  trail 

— -See,  also,  Santa  Fe  trail. 

Wetmore,  Lieut.  William  B.,  Sixth  cavalry 
assistant  adjutant  general,  from  Fort 

Wallace,  in  Miles  campaign 

— quartermaster  at  Fort  Wallace 

— shoots  Geo.  W.  Graham  who,  with  a 
companion,  was  attempting  to  hold  up 

Major  Brooks,  paymaster 

— stationed  on  Sand  creek,  near  River 
Bend  station  on  Kansas  Pacific  rail- 
road   

Wetmore  267, 

Wetmore  Spectator 267, 

Weybright,  J.  C.,  publisher  of  Vox  Populi, 

Lawrence  

Weyeth,  J.  M.,  Cobb  McCanles  absconded 

with  trust  funds  of 

Wharton,  

Whearty,  F.  L.,  county  engineer,  Pottawa- 
tomie county  

Whearty,  John  

— settler  on  northwest  branch  of  Rock 

creek 

Wheat,  R.  A.,  cattle  shipper 

Wheat 90,  98,  168, 

180,  311,  446,  545,  567,  789,  807,  810, 

— acreage  and  production 793, 

— —1900  

— approximately  one-half  of  all  hard  win- 
ter variety  grown  in  United  States, 

raised  in  Kansas 

— cradle  used  for  cutting 

— failures,  relief  from 

— farmers,  Swedes  and  Russian  Mennon- 

ites  arrive  in  Kansas  as 

■ — fertilizing  by  salt 799, 

— first  planted  at  Pond  creek 

— forty-five  to  fifty  cents  a bushel 

— hard  winter  567, 

— in  southwest  Kansas  in  early  nineties.  . 
— Kansas,  accredited  with  crop  never 

equaled  in  magnitude  elsewhere 

— labor  saving  devices  for  raising 

- — near  failure  of  1923  crop 

• — raised  at  Shawnee  Mission 

— raised  during  Civil  War 

— rancher  

— ranks  first  among  states  producing  hard 

variety  

— shipped  by  boat  from  Arkansas  City  to 

Little  Rock  

— spring 

— ten  million  acres  planted 

— Turkey  Red,  brought  to  Kansas  by 

Mennonites  

— value  1905  crop 

— “Will  Win  the  War,”  slogan  during 
World  War 


447 

449 

439 

438 

438 

438 

438 

251 

353 

857 

420 

439 
425 
144 
437 
328 
431 
510 


266 

252 


252 


252 

312 

268 

336 


91 

497 

497 

496 

378 

172 

812 

807 

802 


805 
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346 
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248 
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Wheat,  winter  568, 

— • — acreage  of  

* — ■ — and  spring,  report  of 

Wheat-seed  loans,  portion  of  President’s 

emergency  fund  set  apart  for 

Wheeler,  A.  H.,  constable,  of  Thayer.  . . 

Wheeler,  Col.  Homer  W 

— accompanied  rescue  party  to  Beecher’s 
Island,  and  later  went  to  recover  bodies 


buried  on  island 

— commissary  clerk  at  Fort  Wallace..  232, 
- — county  commissioner  Wallace 

county  253, 

— -“Frontier  Trail,  The,”  by,  cited.  . . 58, 


97,  227,  233,  241,  257,  268,  270,  277, 
- — given  command  of  company  A,  Indian 

scouts,  in  1887 

— guide  on  scouting  expedition 

— - — on  buffalo  hunt  given  for  British 

officers  

— postmaster  at  Fort  Wallace 248, 

— post  trader  or  sutler,  Fort  Wallace... 

227,  251,  270, 

— promotion  for  services  in  Henely  cam- 
paign   

— quoted,  regarding  Black  Kettle’s  camp 

on  headwaters  of  Solomon  river 

— Rose  Creek  ranch  owned  by 

— short  sketch  of 

Wheeler,  Col.  O.  W.,  herd  of  en  route  for 
Kansas  Pacific  railway,  1867 ; illustra- 
tion   

Wheeling,  later  Garland 

Whelpley,  Dr.  Henry  M.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri’s  leading  authority  on  stone 

artifacts  

“When  Railroading  Outdid  the  Wild  West 
Stories,”  by  O.  P.  Byers,  receiver 


Wichita  Northern  railway 339- 

Whetsel,  Mrs.  Gertrude  P.,  artist 

Whigs 744, 

— of  South,  turned  secessionists 

Whips  


— not  used  on  range  by  cowboys 

• — used  by  bull  whackers,  description.  . . . 

Whirlwind,  Cheyenne  chief 

“Whiskers,”  became  guide  for  detachment 

sent  out  under  Alvarado 

Whisky  8,  9, 

79,  116,  154,  307,  308,  355,  379,  429, 

— Dodge  City,  price  for  one  drink 

Whitcomb,  Edna  Osborne,  “Five  Little 
Jayhawkers  on  the  Farm”  by,  cited.  . . 
Whitcomb,  S.  L.,  instructor  at  University 

of  Kansas  

White,  Benjamin,  killed  by  Indians  on 
Granite  creek,  Cloud  county,  and 

daughter  taken  prisoner 

White,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  came  from  Mis- 
souri to  Kansas 

— prepared  meal  for  Indians  who  ab- 
ducted daughter  Sarah 

White,  E.,  member  Lawrence  colony.  . . . 

White,  E.  B.,  of  Howard.  

White,  Elijah,  with  party  of  120,  pass 
through  Pottawatomie  county  in  1842, 

on  way  west 

White,  James,  cast  only  free-state  vote  at 
Palmetto,  October  5,  1857,  in  territorial 

election  

White,  Mrs.  Joel,  date  of  death 

White,  Sadie  Henderson,  place  of  birth, 

White,  Sarah  368,  369, 

• — attempted  escape  from  Indian  captors 

while  being  taken  south 109, 

— captured  by  Cheyennes  October,  1868, 
363,  367,  395,  724, 
— rescued  from  Cheyennes  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, March,  1869,  108,  367,  373,  395, 
White,  Stewart  Edward,  “The  Forty- 
niners”  by,  cited 33, 


White,  William  Allen,  “A  Certain  Rich 


Man,”  reviewed  175 

cited  188 

— “Court  of  Boyville,  The,”  cited.  . 183,  188 

— “God’s  Puppets,”  cited 183 

— “In  the  Heart  of  a Fool,”  reviewed.....  175 

— —cited  188 

— “Real  Issue,  The,”  cited 169,  188 

■ — reporter  on  Lawrence  Journal 330 

White  Antelope,  Cheyenne  chief,  camp  of, 

at  Big  Timbers,  1864 198 

White  Bear,  Kiowa  chief 636 

White  Cloud,  Doniphan  county 525,  719 

White  Cloud  Chief 246 

White  creek 131 

White  Deer  creek 124 

White  Face  Bull,  Cheyenne  chief 699 

White  flag,  raised  by  Indians 714 

White  Fox,  interpreter 637 

White  Hair,  principal  chief  Osage  Na- 
tion   702, 706 

—band  of 706 

— — witnesses  to  treaty 707 

• — village  700 


White  Horse,  Southern  Cheyenne  Indian,  636 

654,  675 

White  Indians.  See  Pawnee  Indians, 

White  or  Welsh. 

“White  man’s  road” ....656 

White  Mound,  Jewell  county,  described,  384 
White  Pawnees.  See  Pawnees,  White. 

White  River  (Arkansas)  triangular  arrow - 
point  culture  found  in  rock  shelters 


along  531 

Skidi  on 531 

—(Utah)  195 

White  Rock,  city 307,308 

309,  311,  316,  390,  391,  399,  408 
— city  hall  of,  removed  to  the  Old  Set- 
tlers Reunion  Association  park 322 

• — description  of,  1877 319 

— failure  to  get  railroad  to 320 

— no  saloons  allowed  in 320 

— noted  men  who  once  lived  in 320 

• — surrounded  by  bluffs 320 

— townsite  now  occupied  by  farm 320 

White  Rock  creek 307 

323,  389,  390,  393,  394,  396,  400,  402,  407 

— big  rise  in 400 

• — bluffs  along 322 

— Sarah  White  captured  by  Indians  on.  . 107 
— Scandinavian  colonists  settled  on.  . 308,  309 

- — tributaries  of: 389 

■ — valley  of  384 

settlers  advised  by  Indians  to  leave,  391 

— water  of 308 

White  Rock  township  (Jewell  county) . . . 408 
White  Rock  township  (Republic  county),  142 

White  Water  valley 69 

White  Woman’s  creek 278 

— empties  into  basin  in  Scott  county....  275 
Whiteday,  William  W.,  pupil  at  Shawnee 

Mission  430 

Whiteford,  John,  first  justice  of  the  peace 


— incorporator  of  Pond  City  Land  and 

Town  Company 227 

— killed Dixon  for  attempting  to  ride 

broncho  into  his  jewelry  store 227 

— moss  agate  jewelry  made  by 248 

— notified  Governor  Crawford  of  dire 
situation  Pond  creek  on  account  of  In- 
dians   227 

— resided  at  Pond  City,  and  family  at 

Junction  City 241 

— wrote  Junction  City  Union  about  In- 
dian raids  near  Fort  Wallace 228 

Whitelaw,  Judge  James,  of  Medicine 

Lodge 609 

Whitemier,  Capt.  , survey  of  Fort 

Wallace  reservation  by,  mentioned....  201 
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798 

795 

806 

473 

269 

232 

270 

270 

61 

280 

270 

268 

251 

280 

115 

280 

270 

226 
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270 

75 

358 

531 

348 

584 

747 

20 

348 
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377 
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Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  Augustus  Wattles 
lectures  at,  on  abolition  of  slavery.  . . . 291 
Whitman,  E.  B.,  member  executive  com- 
mittee of  Agricultural  Society 788 

Whitman,  Marcus,  piloted  company  of 
two  hundred  wagons  over  Oregon  trail 

in  1843  437 

Whitney,  Miss  , syndicalism  case 

against 738 

Whitney,  H.  C.,  part  owner  and  editor 

of  Kaw  Valley  Courier 335 

Whitney,  John  576 

Whitney,  Marjorie,  artist,  brief  sketch  of,  584 

Whitney,  William  R 403 

Whittaker,  John,  escaped  slave  from  Mis- 
souri   840 

Whittemore,  Mrs.  Frances  Davis  (Mrs. 

L.  D.),  director  of  art  department  and 
Mulvane  Ait  Museum,  Washburn  Col- 
lege, Topeka,  sketch  of 584 

— instructor  of  art,  Washburn  College...  571 

Whittemore,  Margaret,  artist,  brief  sketch 

of  584 

Whitten,  Lieut.  James  H.,  of  Fifth  cav- 
alry, accompanied  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  on 

surveying  expedition  209 

— assistant  Quartermaster  at  Fort  Wallace,  249 

— Reports  of  surveys  Kansas  Pacific  and 

Denver  Pacific,  by,  cited 209 

Whitten,  John,  mentioned 209 

Whitten,  Lieut.  John  W.,  at  Fort  Wallace, 

date  of  discharge  of 248 

Whittier,  John  G.,  comment  of,  on  por- 
trait of  John  Brown,  by  Woodman.  . . . 585 
Whittly  & Hall,  ferry  across  Solomon  river 

operated  by 191 

Wichita  67,  129,  147 

170,  187,  258,  264,  435,  521,  543,  570,  579 
629,  708,  837,  842,  843 

• — Art  Association  in 572,  577 

— at  height  as  cattle  town 72 

—Camp  Beecher  located  at 105,241 

— cattle  business  passed  to 82 

— cattle  driven  to 176 

— cattle  route  to  Abilene  from,  laid  out 

by  T.  E.  Hersey,  civil  engineer 77 

— cattle  shipping  point 178 

— cattle  trade  cut  off  by  settlers 72 

— Chisholm  trail  crossed  Arkansas  river 

at  68 

—in  1868  361 

—library  572,  575 


— located  on  ancient  site  of  principal  city 

of  Wichita  Indians 520,  522,  523 

— name  of  uncertain  origin  and  etymol- 
ogy   522, 641 

— old  capital  of  Quivira 524 

■ — population  1894  and  1914 804 

— —1905  ; 802 

■ — Santa  Fe  railroad  built  to 70,  82 

— site  of,  a favorite  camping  place  of  In- 
dians   349 

Wichita  Art  Association 572,  577 

Wichita  Beacon  cited 522,  542 

Wichita  Eagle,  untrue  and  sensational  re- 
ports of  Indian  hostilities  published  in,  686 

Wichita  Indian  Historical  Society 522 

Wichita  Indians  630,  642,  651,  670 

■ — agency  of 641,  646 

— — Comanche  Indians  attack  soldiers  at,  647 
— attacked  by  the  Escanjaques  and  driven 

out  633 

■ — Bliss  Isely  a student  of 537 

■ — brought  to  Wichita,  1927,  to  meeting 
of  Wichita  Indian  Historical  Society.  . . 522 

• — came  from  far  Northwest 519,  524 

— called  by  themselves  Kit-te-da-dates.  . 641 
— confederacy,  organized  by  Caddo  stock 
of  Quivira 531 


Wichita  Indians,  council  lodge,  grass 
thatched,  built  on  Meade  Island  by,  as 
memorial  to  their  tribe;  illustration..  543 

— dogs  used  as  pack  animals  by 519 

— driven  north  during  Civil  War.  . . 520,  533 

• — fierce  warriors  521 

— first  of  plains  Indians  to  suffer  from  in- 
vasion of  the  white  man 533 

— forced  to  migrate  southward  by  ap- 
pearance of  Osages 520 

— grass-thatched  house  on  Meade  Island, 

in  Arkansas  river  constructed  by 542 

illustration  520 

— grass-thatched  houses  of 523 

- — identified  by  Bureau  of  Ethnology  as 
Quivirans,  primarily  farmers  and  hunt- 
ers   545 

— Isadawah  head  chief  of 628 

— Kirikurus,  the  Wichita  name  for  them- 
selves   5 

—Kit-te-da-dates,  Wichita  name  for 

themselves  641 

— known  as  Pawnee  Piets  to  traders.  ...  521 
• — • — as  Black  Pawnees  to  Siouan  tribes.  . 522 

— origin  of  name  of 641 

— Pawnee  Indians  kindred  of 520 

—portrait  of  one,  in  front  of  partly  con- 
structed grass  lodge,  Wichita,  1927 ; 

illustration  545 

— pottery  makers  537 

• — punishment  among  667 

• — Quivira  the  country  of 520 

— 'range  of  521 

— • — from  Cimarron  river  to  central 

Texas  520 

— reservation,  at  Anadarko,  Okla.  . . . 522,  533 

— resided  on  Red  river  in  1778 532 

— return  to  Kansas  during  60’s 543 

— three  hundred  survivors  of,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  once  great  confederacy  of 

Quivirans  533,  543 

• — treaties  with 669 

— used  bone  and  stone  implements 519 

— village  of,  in  Rice  county.  . 526 

— women  the  architects  and  engineers  in 

constructing  homes  544 

Wichita  mountains  108,363,364,843 

— Fort  Cobb  in  north  bounds  of 363 

• — pursuit  of  Indians  to 237 

Wichita  Northern  railway,  O.  P.  Byers, 

receiver  339 

Wichita  Public  Library 575 

- — murals  for,  painted  by  Arthur  S.  Covey, 

El  Dorado  artist 572 

Wichita  University  579 

Wicker,  Wirt  • 845 

Widgeon,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Wier,  Tom,  lieutenant,  Seventh  cavalry..  210 

Wigwams 143 

Wilbarger  county,  Texas 69 

Wilcox,  599 

Wilcox,  , settler  on  Rose  creek,  north 

of  Belleville 307 

Wilcox  family 599 

“Wild  Bill.”  See  Hickok,  James  Butler. 
“Wild  Bill — James  Butler  Hickok,”  article 

by  William  E.  Connelley 1-  27 

Wild  Bill’s  creek 12 

Wild  Cat  creek,  W.  H.  Conover  first 

settler  on 843 

Wild  cats  419 

“Wild  cows,”  buffaloes  known  to  Span- 
iards as 517 

Wild  game.  See  Animals,  wild. 


679, 680, 682 

— participant  in  Dull  Knife  raid 276 

Wild  Horse,  chief  of  Qua-hah-days 635 

Wild  Horse  creek 68 
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“Wild  oxen,”  buffaloes  known  to  Span- 
iards   534 

Wilder,  Daniel  W.,  “Annals  of  Kansas” 


— state  auditor,  historical  article  by,  cited,  796 

Wilder,  Edward,  early  patron  of  art 571 

— treasurer  of  A.  T.  & S.  F.  It.  R 571 

Wilderness  road 857,  858 

Wildon,  John,  member  Comanche  cattle 

pool  565 

Wilford,  Loran  Frederick,  artist,  sketch 

of  584 

Wilkerson,  Frank,  Cattle  Raising  on  the 


x uy  , uicu i o,  oj,  v i 

— “Fifty  Years  on  the  Old  Frontier”  by, 

cited  56 

Wilks,  Abraham,  buffalo  hunter 121 

Williams,  A1 406 

Williams,  Antoinette,  death  of 560 

Williams,  B.  G 406 

Williams,  Mrs.  B.  G 406 

Williams,  Bayliss 558 


Williams,  Frances,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  560 
Williams,  Jack,  resident  at  Fort  Wallace,  115 
— of  Wallace,  formed  partnership  with 
Geo.  W.  Brown  for  buffalo  hunting.  . . 122 
— started  saloon  in  Granada  in  partner- 


ship with  G.  W.  Brown 128 

Williams,  Mrs.  Jack,  resident  of  Wallace,  122 

Williams,  James 406 

Williams,  James  F.,  corporal,  Seventh 
cavalry,  body  found  by  Custer’s  search- 
ing party 366 

Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  P., 


Williams,  R.,  assistant  adjutant  general 

to  General  Pope 266 

“Williams,  Ralph  Lindsay,  Biographical 
Sketch  of,”  by  Elizabeth  Williams 

Smith  558-  561 

— captain  of  company  of  gold  seekers,  558,  559 

— date  and  place  of  death 560 

— delegate  to  Wyandotte  constitutional 

convention . 560 

— engaged  in  general  merchandise  busi- 
ness   560 

■ — foreman  of  grand  jury  that  indicted 

Quantrill  for  horse  stealing 560 

■ — married  Mary  Hume 558 

— member  legislature  of  1862 . . 560 

• — student  of  Rush  Medical  College,  Chi- 
cago   559 

Williams,  Solon  T.,  lawyer,  of  Seattle, 

Wash 560 

Williams,  W.  M 845 

Williamsburg,  111 559 

— whom  named  for 558 

Williamson,  William  T.,  date  of  death..  832 

Willis,  S.  J 853,  854 

— member  Doy  rescue  party 852 

Willow  Creek,  station  on  Butterfield  route,  196 

Willow  Springs,  now  Beloit 720 


Wilson,  Bill,  alias  “Squaw  Bill,”  buffalo 

hunter  121 

Wilson,  Bud,  settler  on  Crooked  creek.  . 135 

Wilson,  Drusilla  267 

Wilson,  Hill  P.,  biography  of  Gov. 

Charles  Robinson,  cited 338 

Wilson,  Jonathan  267 

Wilson,  John  129 

— resident  of  old  town  of  Sheridan.  . 128,  129 

Wilson,  Mrs.  John 128 

Wilson,  John  R 404 

— member  militia  company 405 

Wilson,  Louis,  town  of  Louisville  named 

for  499 

Wilson,  Robert,  entertained  Horace  Gree- 
ley for  a few  days  in  cabin  home  on 
Rock  creek,  Pottawatomie  county ....  461 


Wilson,  Robert,  preempted  land  on  which 

town  of  Louisville  was  platted 

Wilson,  Robert,  private,  Seventh  cavalry 
(?),  wounded  during  battle  with  Chey- 
enne Indians  near  Fort  Wallace 

Wilson,  Theodore  C.,  phonographic  re- 
porter of  Osage  treaty,  1865 

Wilson,  William,  Forsyth  scout,  killed  in 

battle  of  the  Arickaree 231, 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  President  of  United 

States  

— bill  granting  pensions  to  Arickaree 

scouts  or  widows  signed  by 

— pen  used  in  signing  pension  bill  for 
Arickaree  scouts,  presented  to  Historical 

Society,  by  Forsyth  estate 

Wilson  station  

— Colored  troops  attacking  Indians  near ; 

illustration 

- — formerly  called  Bosland 

Wilson  Creek,  Mo 

Wilson  Creek,  battle  of 98, 

Wilson’s  grove,  on  Republican  river 

Wilstach,  Frank  J.,  “Wild  Bill  Hickok” 

by,  cited  

• — quoted  

Winbigler,  Gordon,  claim  on  White  Rock 

creek,  Jewell  county,  taken  by 

— killed  by  Indians 395, 

Winchester,  Lieut.  Hiram  S.,  of  Sixth  cav- 
alry, advised  governor  to  issue  arms 
and  ammunition  to  settlers  of  Decatur 

county  

Wind 308, 

— blowing  at  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour, 

— breaks,  more  needed  in  Kansas 

—hot 140,  148,  172,  173, 

Wind  river  

Wineinger,  Dr.  Wm.  M.,  of  Dighton, 

killed  by  bank  robbers 

Wines  

—exhibits  and  prizes  for 

Winn  family,  Mitchell  county  settlers.  . . 
Winsor,  M.  and  James  A.  Scarbrough, 
“History  of  Jewell  County”  by, 

quoted  389, 

Winter,  cold  American 

— 1855-1856,  severe  in  Kansas 

—1856-1857  

-1873-1874  

Wisconsin 189,  280,  305,  547, 

— regiments,  Third  cavalry 

Wise,  A.  J 

• — member  militia  company 

Wise,  Nat 

Wister,  Owen,  “The  Evolution  of  the 

Cowpuncher”  by,  cited 51, 

quoted 

Withington,  Charles,  first  settler  in  Lyon 

county  

— store  of,  on  142  creek 

Woburn  Irish  sheep 

Wolf  clan  or  gens  of  Pottawatomies 

Wolf  creek  69, 

• — Cloud  county 

— Oklahoma  

Wolf  Pawnees.  See  Pawnee  Indians,  Skidi 
band. 

Wolves  60,  112, 

164,  261,  414,  419,  493,  502,  710,  720, 

■ — near  Fort  Wallace 

— prairie  725, 

* — timber  

Woman  and  Home,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 

“Woman’s  Heart,”  Indian  chief 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 575, 

Woman’s  Relief  Corps 

■ — Republic  county  

Women  160,  172, 
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Women,  allowed  by  statute  to  vote  at 

school  elections  

— captured  by  Indians,  in  Solomon 

valley 724, 

■ — ■■ — rescued  from  Cheyennes 237, 

— courage  and  fortitude  of 159, 

• — escape  of,  from  Indians 

— first  to  arrive  at  Fort  Jewell 

— led  a life  of  hardship  and  suffering.  . . 

— outraged  by  Indians 173, 

— pioneer,  devotion  of 

— relief  measures  for,  1874 

— rode  over  South  Pass  twenty  years  be- 
fore Fremont’s  expedition  of  1842 .... 
— vital,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  reduc- 
ing   

Women’s  clubs 

Wood,  A.  L 

Wood,  Mrs.  Charles,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Wood,  Charles  W.,  tombstone  inscription, 

Wood,  J.  L 

Wood,  Col.  Samuel  N.,  ex-Union  soldier, 
—rescued  by  John  Speer  from  officer  who 

had  arrested  him 

Wood  128,  192,  199,  411, 

— camps  near  Pond  City  abandoned  on 

account  of  Indians 

— cutters,  at  Fort  Wallace  attacked  by 

Indians  

— furnished  Fort  Hays  by  Jack  Hughes, 

— road,  leading  to  Fort  Wallace 

Woodbine 

Woodcocks,  near  Fort  Wallace 

Woodman,  Selden  J.,  artist,  sketch  of . . . . 

Woodpeckers,  near  Fort  Wallace 

Woodruff,  Allen  D 400, 

— claim  of,  adjoining  town  of  White  Rock, 

— homestead  of,  in  Jewell  county 

Woodruff,  Eugene  R.,  memorial  written 

for,  mentioned  

Woods,  Col.  Charles  R.,  of  Fifth  infan- 
try, in  charge  at  Fort  Wallace.  . . . 238, 

— retired  in  1874 

— wife  and  three  children  in  Wallace 

county  in  1870 

Woods,  James,  cousin  of  D.  C.  Mc- 

Canles  5, 

Woods  county,  Oklahoma,  Kansas  sur- 
veyors killed  by  Indians  in  present  lim- 
its of  

Woodson,  Governor  Daniel 

Woodward,  Brinton  W 333, 

— Brynwood  art  collection  of,  loaned  in- 
definitely to  University  of  Kansas 

— quoted  regarding  Rev.  A.  Millice 

Woodward’s  ferry,  across  Saline  river.  . . 

Wool,  pounds  produced  in  Kansas 

Worick,  John  H 

- — member  militia  company 

Worick,  S.  R 

— elected  county  superintendent  of  Jewell 

county  

— member  Jewell  City  Town  Company.  . 

— member  militia  company 

World  To-day , cited 

World  War 139, 

303,  332,  435,  575,  740,  804, 
• — increased  production  of  farm  products 

in  Kansas  during 

— lawyers  serving  in  

— regiments  and  divisions  of 

— soldiers’  compensation  law  in  Kansas  for 

services  in 741, 

World’s  Cotton  and  Industrial  Exposition, 

New  Orleans 

World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  1893 800, 

Worrall,  Henry,  artist,  sketch  of 

Wounded  knee,  battle  of 

Wray,  Yuma  county,  Colorado 

Wren,  near  Fort  Wallace 
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Wright,  Deacon,  family  of,  arrive  at 

Council  Grove  1860 715 

— founded  first  Sunday  school  at  Council 

Grove 715 

— founded  singing  school  and  played  bass 

viol  716 

Wright,  George,  complaint  about  high 

taxes  in  Pottawatomie  county 501 

Wright,  Harold  Bell,  work  of,  as  artist, 

while  minister  in  Pittsburg 585 

Wright,  Mrs.  Julia  McNair,  “Westward” 

by,  cited  172,  188 

Wright,  Robert  M.  (Bob)  book  written 

by 117 

— store  of,  at  Dodge  City 124,  126 

— took  freight  trains  to  Staked  Plains  to 
buy  buffalo  hides  and  sell  ammunition 

to  settlers  113 

Wright  (Gen.  W.  W.)  surveying  party.  . 207 
208, 209, 210, 222 

— completed  survey  of  Union  Pacific  to 

Monument  and  Sheridan 208 

— date  of  arival  at  Fort  Wallace  from 

east 207 

— date  of  reaching  Fort  Wallace  from  trip 

to  coast  208 

— escorted  by  company  G to  Fort  Lyon 

and  New  Mexico 219 

— number  of  men  in 208 

- — personnel  of,  mentioned 209 

Wurst,  Walter,  of  Menlo,  vice  president 
of  Fort  Wallace  Memorial  Association,  282 

Wyandot  Indians 450,  451 

— at  Shawnee  Mission  School 430 

— came  to  Kansas  from  Ohio 426 

— educated  men  of,  took  steps  to  organize 
the  Platte  country  into  territory  of 

Nebraska  426 

— purchased  Delaware  lands  lying  in  forks 
of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  rivers.  . . . 426 

Wyandotte  340,  788 

• — name  changed  to  Kansas  City 352 

• — railroad  survey  made  from 340 

Wyandotte  constitutional  convention, 

Douglas  county  delegates  to 560 

Wyandotte  county  418,  421,  791 

Wyatt, , boasted  of  work  with 

Quantrill  at  Lawrence 226 

— contractor,  killed  at  sutler’s  store,  at 
Fort  Wallace,  for  refusal  to  pay  a just 

debt  226 

Wyckoff,  Joseph,  artist,  brief  sketch  of.  . 585 
Wyllyams,  S'ergeant  Frederick,  of  Fort 
W’allace,  killed  by  Cheyenne  Indians 

during  attack  210 

Wynkoop,  Col.  E.  W.,  U.  S.  agent  for 
Cheyennes,  Arapahoes  and  Apaches  of 

the  Plains  213 

Wynne,  Carolyn,  married  William  E. 

Davies  435 

Wynne,  James,  military  record  and  death 

of  435 

Wynne,  Sarah  M.,  death  of 435 

Wyoming  69,  83,  178,  364,  471,  856 

— first  cattle  ranches  in,  stocked  with 

Texas  cattle  65 

— James  Bridger,  chief  of  scouts  in  mili- 
tary campaigns  in  857 

— ranches  in,  starting  in  1867  and  1868,  84 
— Union  Pacific  railroad  building  in 81 

Y. 

Yam-pa-reeth-Ka  (or  Yampa-reth-Kahs), 

band  of  Comanche  'Indians 627,  634 

• — chief  of  634 

Yates,  Gov.  Dick,  of  Illinois 789 

Yates,  Capt.  George  W.  with  100  men  of 
Seventh  cavalry,  search  for  Major 
Elliott 365 
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Ybarbo,  Antonio  Gil,  large  ranch  of 29 

Yellow  Bear,  Arapahoe  chief 654 

Yellow  hammers,  near  Fort  Wallace 242 

Yockey,  Levi,  log  cabin  on  farm  of,  used 
for  school,  church  services  and  com- 
munity gatherings  727 

Yockey  families,  four,  in  Ottawa  county,  724 
Yockey  creek,  Ottawa  county,  fortifications 

built  on 725,  726 

Yockey  fort,  near  Delphos,  described,  725,  726 

— school  in  vicinity  of 728 

Yoni  symbols  547 

York,  A.  M 474,  475,  477 

— had  no  desire  to  be  connected  with  ex- 
termination of  the  Benders 478 

— member  Kansas  legislature 473 

— visits  Bender  home  and  talks  with  Kate 

and  John 473 

Young,  312 

Young,  , boys  working  for,  bring  herd 

of  Texas  cattle  to  Abilene  to  drive  to 

Colorado  101 

Young,  George,  Topeka,  member  Board  of 

Agriculture,  1872  791 

Youngman,  Rev.  W.  E.,  “Gleanings  from 

Western  Prairies,”  reviewed 150 

— —cited  188 

Ysopete,  Quivira  Indian 517,  518,  546 


Yucca  plants 563 

Yuma  county,  Colo 229 


Z. 

Zabel  family,  lived  on  Rock  creek,  near 

Westmoreland  447 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Browns  settled  near.  . . . 158 
Zercher,  Daniel  C.,  president  of  Olathe 
Citizen’s  Alliance,  and  State  Citizens’ 

Alliance  730,  731 

Zimmerman,  Mark  E 533,  541,  542 

— “Circular  Shrines  in  Quivira,  and  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Mound  Builder,”  article 

by  547-  558 

— estimate  of  aboriginal  population  of 

Rice  county  by .* 546 

— portraits  in  groups 525,  527,  542 

— report  of  exploration  of  Rice  county  In- 
dian village  site  by 527 

— state  archaeologist  539 

Zimmerman,  Yic,  cartoonist 585 

Zinc  804 

Zip-kah-yay  (Big  Bow),  Kiowa  chief...  636 
Zumwalt,  Clerin,  "Out  in  the  Flood,” 

cited  170,  188 

Zuni  Indian  reservation 516 

Zuni  villages,  the  “Cities  of  Cibola”....  516 
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